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MY  COUNTRY. 
I. 

WHO  saith  that  song  doth  fail? 

Or  thinks  to  bound 
Within  a  little  plot  of  Grecian  ground 
The  sole  of  mortal  things  that  can  avail  ? 

Olympus  was  but  heaven's  gate  ; 
Not  there  the  strong  Light-bringer  deigned  to  wait; 
But  westward  o'er  the  rosy  height 
His  cloud-sprung  coursers  trample  light ; 
And  ever  westward  leans  the  god  above  the  joyful  steeds ; 
The  light  in  his  eyes  is  prophecy ;    on  his  lips  the  words  are  deeds ; 
On  whirls  the  burning  Singer ;    earth  follows  where  he  speeds. 
The  singing  keels  that  moored  great  Rome 
Silence  o'ertakes  ;    but  his  immortal  song, 
To  which  the  world-wide  fates  belong, 
Still  seeks  the  fleeing  shore  and  for  the  gods  a  home, 
A  new  Ausonia  sings,  swells  o'er  a  mightier  foam : 
The  citadels  of  Italy 
(O  dear  to  him  is  Liberty !) 
Chained  not  to  her  marble  mountains, 
Sealed  not  in  her  broken  fountains, 

His  bright  fire  ; 

Up  the  dark  North  it  leapt,  the  masterless  desire : 
Nor  even  the  imperial  isle,  the  Ocean-state, 
Who  Time's  great  order  leads,  and  fastens  fate, 
Shall  keep  his  speed  across  the  shouting  sea ; 
Destiny  exceeds  her  scope ; 
The  hope  of  man  exceeds  her  hope; 
The  regions  of  the  west  unfold  ; 
New  ages  on  the  god  are  rolled ; 
The  throning  years  to  be, 
Of  earth's  new  men  the  praise, 
Rise  on  him  where  he  stands  and  bends  his  dreaming  gaze, 

And  smiles  to  see  the  shore  night  vainly  shrouds 
Through  tracts  of  ruddy  air  and  darkly-gleaming  clouds. 


My  Country.  [July, 

n. 

Awake,  0  Land,  and  lesser  fortunes  scorn! 
Amid  the  darkness,  by  the  eastern  strand, 
Bend  down  thy  ear,  and  hearken  with  thy  hand; 
He  comes  who  brings  to  thee  eternal  morn ! 
More  radiant  and  fair 
Than  ever  thy  mornings  were, 
Or  any  morn  that  ever  broke  from  night 
Since  the  dear  star  of  dawn  began  his  earthly  flight ! 
O  whisper  to  thy  clustered  isles, 
If  any  rosy  promise  round  them  smiles  ; 
O  call  to  every  seaward  promontory, 
If  one  of  them,  perchance,  is  made  the  cape  of  glory ; 
O  bid  the  mountains  answer  thy  enquire, 
If  any  peak  be  tipped  with  lonely  fire, 

A  shining  name 
And  station  of  the  winge'd  flame 

Above  the  time's  desire ! 

Doubt  not,  O  waiting  Land;   for  who  hath  power 
To  bar  the  golden  journey  of  the  sun, 
Or  on  time's  dial  set  back  the  destined  hour  ? 
Doubt  not,  but  O,  thy  heart  within  prepare, 
And  ripen  praise  upon  thy  lips  with  prayer, 
When  the  bright  summons  through  thy  frame  shall  run 

Of  that  great  day  begun  ; 

Then  heaven  shall  search  thee  with  its  shafts  of  light, 
And  lay  thy  coverts  and  thy  fastness  bare, 
And  drag  the  Serpent  from  its  human  lair, 
And  on  its  scales  the  swords  of  God  shall  smite, 
Wielded  aloft  by  spirits  that  know  to  fight, 
To  find  the  heart  with  wounds  and  not  to  spare. 
O  wilderness  untried, 

If  thou  dost  cherish, 
Brought  from  the  old  earth's  side, 

The  beasts  that  perish, 

The  things  that  eat  the  dust  and  darkly  crawl, 
And  in  the  heart  of  nations  poison  all,  — 
O  terrible  that  brightness  will  appall, 
World-justice  hanging  o'er  thee,  and  shall  fall! 
Seize  thy  spear  and  grasp  thy  sword ; 
Dare  to  speak  the  righteous  word ; 
And  his  battle  rolling  o'er  thee, 
And  his  radiance  flashing  round, 
Shall  drive  the  cumbering  brood  before  thee, 
Free  forevermore  thy  ground ; 

Thy  great  ally, 
Leaning  from  the  sky, 
Shall  twine  thy  hair  with  morning  and  the  olive's  warless  crown! 
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O  Soil  befriending  men, 

Pluck  from  the  Future's  hand  her  iron  pen  ; 
While  yet  his  coming  lingers,  O  stoop  down, 
And  write  upon  the  threshold  of  thy  earth 
The  word  that  levels  all  men  in  their  birth, 
And  in  thy  love,  and  in  their  spirits'  worth ! 
Be  that  sign,  engraved  on  thee, 
Thy  omen  and  thy  destiny ! 


III. 

Look  forth,  O  Land,  thy  mountain-tops 
Glitter ;   look,  the  shadow  drops ; 
On  the  warder  summits  hoary 
Bursts  the  splendor-voiced  story  ! 
Round  the  crags  of  watching  rolled 
The  purple  vales  of  heaven  unfold, 
And  far-shining  ridges  hang  in  air,  — 
Northward  beam,  and  to  the  south  the  promise  bear ; 
Unto  isle  and  headland  sing  it, 
O'er  the  misty  Midland  fling  it, 

From  a  hundred  glorious  peaks,  the  Appalachian  gold ! 
O'er  the  valley  of  the  thousand  rivers, 

O'er  the  sea-horizoned  lakes, 

Through  heaven's  wide  gulf  the  marvelous  fire  quivers, 
Myriad-winged,  and  every  dwindling  star  o'ertakes ; 
On  where  earth's  last  ranges  listen, 
Thunder-peaks  that  cloud  the  west ; 
With  the  flashing  signal  waken  ; 
All  the  tameless  Rockies  own  it,  — 
One  great  edge  of  sunrise  glisten; 
All  the  skied  Sierras  throne  it ; 
And  lone  Shasta,  high  uplifted 
O'er  the  snowy  centuries  drifted, 
Hears,  and  through  his  lands  is  splendor  shaken 
From  the  morning's  jewel  in  his  crest ! 
O  chosen  Land, 

God's  hand 
Doth  touch  thy  spires, 

And  lights  on  all  thy  hills  his  rousing  fires ! 
O  beacon  of  the  nations,  lift  thy  head  ; 

Firm  be  thy  bases  under  ; 
Now  thy  earth-might  with  heaven  wed 

Beyond  hell's  hate  to  sunder ! 
O  Land  of  Promise,  whom  all  eyes 

Have  strained  through  time  to  see, 
Since  poets,  cradled  in  the  skies, 

Flashed  prophecy  on  thee ! 
O  great  Atlantis,  other  world, 
That  never  voyager  won, 
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Though  many  a  shining  sail  was  furled, 

Lost  in  the  setting  sun ! 

Joy,  joy,  joy  !    thy  destiny  hath  found  thee ! 
Now  the  oceans  brighten  round  thee, 
To  thy  heaven-born  fate  ascending ; 
Thou,  earth's  darling!    thou,  the  yearning 

Of  the  last  hope  in  her  burning, 
Who  shalt  seal  her  womb  f orevermore ! 
Child,  whose  rosy  breath  is  blending 
With  the  morning's  o'er  thee  bending 
While  the  chorus,  never-ending, 
Swells  from  shore  to  shore, 

Triumph  of  the  peoples,  anthem  never  heard  before ! 
Titan,  crowner  of  the  ages, 

Now  the  eagle  seeks  thy  hand ; 
Poets,  statesmen,  heroes,  sages, 
In  the  lustrous  portals  stand ! 
Well  may  mount  to  mount  declare  thee; 

Ocean  unto  ocean  sound  thee ; 
To  the  skies  loud  hymns  upbear  thee ; 
Earth  embrace,  and  heaven  bound  thee; 

God  hath  found  thee! 
Through  the  world  the  tidings  pour, 

And  fill  it  o'er  and  o'er, 
As  the  wave  of  morning  fills  the  long  Atlantic  shore ; 

Fills,  and  brims  —  O  speed  the  story !  — 
The  emerald  cup  of  thy  great  river-gods  ; 

Brims,  and  through  the  west  down  golden  sods 
To  the  Pacific  rolls ;   flood  unto  flood  speaks  glory ! 


IV. 

O  fair  Land,  do  thy  eyes 

Dream  paradise  ? 

Or  mortal  fields  are  these,  or  fallen  skies  ? 
Dost  thou  not  hear  him  singing  in  the  gold 
The  lofty  paean  thy  long  years  unfold, 
And  joy  divine  that  shines  in  man's  just  praise, 

Though  yet  a  while  delays 
The  hour  full-orbed,  and  his  unclouded  blaze? 
Of  holy  hymns  and  famous  deeds 
He  casts  before  the  deathless  seeds ; 
He  wooes  thy  dust  with  rosy  rain ; 
Of  thy  sweet  months  is  he  so  fain ; 

O  lovelier  than  the  poets  told, 
Unwreathes  his  brow  to  light  thy  dying  mould ! 
And  from  their  morning  bower,  and  from  their  sunny  lair, 

Scatters  the  bloom  that  sings 
Of  heavenly  pastures  fair, 
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And  o'er  thy  bosom  flings 
The  fragrance  of  his  own  immortal  air ! 
Nor  flowers  alone  are  his,  but  every  fruit 
That  takes  the  breath  of  heaven  fed  from  a  darkened  root ; 
Joy  to  thy  virgin  soil  that  spring  shall  thrill  and  shoot! 

Like  Love,  its  coming  sweet, 
With  motions  of  auroral  winds  that  fleet, 
Shadow  and  music,  o'er  the  new  green  wheat ; 
Thy  summer  lights  the  land,  thy  autumn  loads  the  sea ; 
And  still  a  lovelier  year  returns  to  thee  ; 
Or  where  the  glowing  South  is  white  like  wool ; 
Or  where  the  sun-spanned  ocean  of  the  maize 
Broods  in  the  brilliant  calm,  and  lightly  sways ; 
Or  where  by  inland  seas,  forever  full, 
The  golden  reservoirs  of  summer  days, 
Towers  of  abundance  stand  in  all  thy  ways  ; 
Or  further  on,  where  bud  and  fruit  together, 
Immortal  orchards,  star  the  fadeless  weather ; 
O  generous  fertility, 
Like  Love,  to  all  men  free ! 

And  ever  rolls  an  ampler  year,  and  heaven  grows  ripe  in  thee! 
Yea,  nobler  yields  than  these, 

O  favored  Land, 
Are  whispering  with  thy  breeze,  — 

The  tillage  of  God's  hand. 
For  though  it  seem  thy  own,  this  fair  estate, 

(Or  fief  or  freehold,  ask  of  Day  and  Night,) 
The  Eternal  only  sows  the  field  of  fate, 

And  o'er  thy  will  doth  exercise  His  right. 
Thou  canst  not  groove  the  soil  nor  turn  the  sod 
But  thou  shalt  drop  therein  the  seeds  of  time; 
Thy  labor  brings  to  light  the  will  of  God ; 

Fair  must  the  harvest  be,  and  stand  sublime  ; 
And  when  the  mellowing  year  is  made  complete, 
And  for  the  world  thou  reapest  time's  increase, 
He  thrusts  His  sickle  in  the  falling  wheat, 
And  in  thy  bursting  granaries  garners  Peace. 

O  humbly  bow  thee  down, 

Blessed  o'er  all  thou  art; 
Earth's  plenty  in  thy  crown, 

God's  Peace  within  thy  heart! 
Again,  O  mighty  hymn,  begin! 

O  mount,  Virgilian  song! 
Let  be  the  suffering  and  the  sin ; 

Thy  years  to  Love  belong ! 

No  Janus-stables  on  thy  soil,  nor  hoof  of  Mars's  steeds ; 
No  ruin  smokes ;  no  war-bolt  strikes ;  no  scar  of  battle  bleeds ; 
But  fair  as  once  Athene's  height  thy  marble  hill  shall  rise, 
Where  Justice  reconciles  thy  earth,  Virtue  disarms  thy  skies ! 


My  Country.  [July, 

As  splendors  of  the  dawn 

Make  earthly  tapers  wan, 

Less  than  a  candle's  beam 

The  world's  first  hope  shall  gleam 
When  o'er  thy  vales  and  soothed  seas  the  truce  of  time  shall  stream! 

Come  !  Come  !  O  light  divine  ! 

O  come,  Saturnian  morn ! 

O  Land  of  Peace  on  whom  recline 

Ten  thousand  hopes  unborn,  — 
O  Beautiful,  stand  forth,  nor  sword,  nor  lance, 

Silent  wielder  of  the  fates ! 

War-tamer,  striking  with  thy  glance 

The  thunder  from  imperial  states  ! 
So  hard,  surpassing  war,  doth  Peace  assail; 
So  far,  exceeding  hate,  doth  Love  avail ; 

Now,  married  to  thy  sphere, 
Blesse'd  between  the  nodding  poles  shall  wheel  the  earth's  Great  Year. 


V. 


O  destined  Land,  unto  thy  citadel, 

What  founding  fates  even  now  doth  peace  compel, 

That  through  the  world  thy  name  is  sweet  to  tell ! 
O  throned  Freedom,  unto  thee  is  brought 

Empire ;  nor  falsehood  nor  blood-payment  asked ; 
Who  never  through  deceit  thy  ends  hast  sought, 

Nor  toiling  millions  for  ambition  tasked ; 
Unlike  the  fools  who  build  the  throne 

On  fraud,  and  wrong,  and  woe ; 
For  man  at  last  will  take  his  own, 

Nor  count  the  overthrow ; 
But  far  from  these  is  set  thy  continent, 

Nor  fears  the  Revolution  in  man's  rise ; 
On  laws  that  with  the  weal  of  all  consent, 

And  saving  truths  that  make  the  people  wise : 
For  thou  art  founded  in  the  eternal  fact 
That  every  man  doth  greaten  with  the  act 
Of  freedom ;  and  doth  strengthen  with  the  weight 
Of  duty ;  and  diviner  moulds  his  fate, 
By  sharp  experience  taught  the  thing  he  lacked, 
God's  pupil;  thy  large  maxim  framed,  though  late, 
Who  masters  best  himself  best  serves  the  State. 
This  wisdom  is  thy  Corner :  next  the  stone 
Of  Bounty  ;  thou  hast  given  all ;  thy  store, 
Free  as  the  air,  and  broadcast  as  the  light, 
Thou  flingest;  and  the  fair  and  gracious  sight, 
More  rich,  doth  teach  thy  sons  this  happy  lore  : 
That  no  man  lives  who  takes  not  priceless  gifts 
Both  of  thy  substance  and  thy  laws,  whereto 
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He  may  not  plead  desert,  but  holds  of  thee 
A  childhood  title,  shared  with  all  who  grew, 
His  brethren  of  the  hearth ;  whence  no  man  lifts 
Above  the  common  right  his  claim  ;  nor  dares 
To  fence  his  pastures  of  the  common  good; 
For  common  are  thy  fields  ;  common  the  toil ; 
Common  the  charter  of  prosperity, 
That  gives  to  each  that  all  may  blesse'd  be. 
This  is  the  very  counsel  of  thy  soil. 
Therefore  if  any  thrive,  mean-souled  he  spares 
The  amis  he  took;  let  him  not  think  subdued 
The  State's  first  law,  that  civic  rights  are  strong 
But  while  the  fruits  of  all  to  all  belong; 
Yea,  though  he  heir  the  fortune  of  the  earth, 
Let  him  not  hoard,  nor  spend  it  for  his  mirth, 
But  match  his  private  means  with  public  worth. 
That  man  in  whom  the  people's  riches  he 
Is  the  great  citizen,  in  his  country's  eye. 
Justice,  the  third  great  base,  that  shall  secure 
To  each  his  earnings,  howsoever  poor, 
From  each  his  duties,  howsoever  great. 
She  bids  the  future  for  the  past  atone. 
Behold  her  symbols  on  the  hoary  stone ; 
The  awful  scales  and  that  war-hammered  beam 
Which  whoso  thinks  to  break  doth  fondly  dream, 
Or  Czars  who  tyrannize  or  mobs  that  rage; 
These  are  her  charge,  and  heaven's  eternal  law ; 
She  from  old  fountains  doth  new  judgment  draw, 
Till,  word  by  word,  the  ancient  order  swerves 
To  the  true  course  more  nigh ;  in  every  age 
A  little  she  creates,  but  more  preserves. 
Hope  stands  the  last,  a  mighty  prop  of  fate. 
These  thy  foundations  are,  O  firm-set  State! 

And  strength  is  unto  thee 

More  than  this  masonry 
Of  common  thought ; 

Beyond  the  stars,  from  the  Far  City  brought 
Pillar  and  tower 

Declare  the  shaping  power, 

Massive,  severe,  sublime, 

Of  the  stern,  righteous  time, 
From  sire  to  son  bequeathed,  thy  eldest  dower. 

Large-limbed  they  were,  the  pioneers, 
Cast  in  the  iron  mould  that  fate   reveres  ; 
They  could  not  help  but  frame  the  fabric  well, 
Who  squared  the  stones  for  heaven's  eye  to  tell; 
Who  knew  from  eld  and  taught  posterity, 
That  the  true  workman  's  only  he 
Who  builds  of  God's  necessity. 
Nor  yet  hath  failed  the  seed  of  righteousness ; 
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Still  doth  the  work  the  awe  divine  confess, 

Conscience  within,  duty  without,  express. 

Well  may  thy  sons  rejoice  thee,  0  proud  Land  ; 

No  weakling  race  of  mighty  loins  is  thine, 

No  spendthrifts  of  the  fathers ;  lo,  the  Arch, 

The  loyal  keystone  glorying  o'er  the  march 

Of  millioned  peoples  freed  !  on  every  hand 

Grows  the  vast  work,  and  boundless  the  design. 

So  in  thy  children  shall  thy  empire  stand, 

As  in  her  Caesars  fell  Rome's  majesty, — 

O  Desolation,  be  it  far  from  thee ! 

Forgetting  sires  and  sons  to  whom  were  given 

The  seals  of  glory  and  the  keys  of  fate 

From  Him,  whom  well  they  knew  the  Rock  of  State, 

Thy  centre,  and  on  thy  doorposts  blazed  His  name 

Whose  plaudit  is  the  substance  of  all  fame, 

The  sweetness  of  all  hope,  —  forbid  it,  Heaven ! 

Shrink  not,  O  Land,  beneath  that  holy  fear! 

Thou  art  not  mocked  of  God  ; 
His  kingdom  is  thy  conquering  sphere, 

His  will  thy  sceptred  rod! 
O  Harbor  of  the  sea-tossed  fates, 
The  last  great  mortal  Bound ; 
Cybele,  with  a  hundred  States, 
A  hundred  turrets,  crowned ; 
Mother,  whose  heart  divinely  holds 

Earth's  poor  within  her  breast; 
World-Shelterer,  in  whose  open  folds 

The  wandering  races  rest ! 
Advance,  the  hour  supreme  arrives  ; 
O'er  Ocean's  edge  the  chariot  drives; 
The  past  is  done  ; 
Thy  orb  begun  ; 

Upon  the  forehead  of   the  world  to  blaze, 
Lighting  all  times  to  be  with  thy  own  golden  days. 


VI. 

O  Land  beloved! 
My  Country,  dear,  my  own! 
May  the  young  heart  that  moved 
For  the  weak  words  atone  ; 

The  mighty  lyre  not  mine,  nor  the  full  breath  of  song! 
To  happier  sons  shall  these  belong. 
Yet  doth  the  first  and  lonely  voice 
Of  the  dark  dawn  the  heart  rejoice, 
While  still  the  loud  choir  sleeps  upon  the  bough ; 
And  never  greater  love  salutes  thy  brow 
Than  his,  who  seeks  thee  now. 
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Alien  the  sea  and  salt  the  foam 
Where'er  it  bears  him  from  his  home ; 
And  when  he  leaps  to  land, 
A  lover  treads  the  strand ; 
Precious  is  every  stone  ; 
No  little  inch  of  all  the  broad  domain 
But  he  would  stoop  to  kiss,  and  end  his  pain, 
Feeling  thy  lips  make  merry  with  his  own; 
But  O,  his  trembling  reed  too  frail 

To  bear  thee  Time's  All-Hail ! 
Faint  is  my  heart,  and  ebbing  with  the  passion  of  thy  praise ! 

The  poets  come  who  cannot  fail ; 
Happy  are  they  who  sing  thy  perfect  days! 
Happy  am  I  who  see  the  long  night  ended, 
In  the  shadows  of  the  age  that  bore  me, 
All  the  hopes  of  mankind  blending, 
Earth  awaking,  heaven  descending, 
While  the  new  day  steadfastly 
Domes  the  blue  deeps  over  thee ! 
Happy  am  I  who  see  the  Vision  splendid 
In  the  glowing  of  the  dawn  before  me, 
All  the  grace  of  heaven  blending, 
Man  arising,  Christ  descending, 
While  God's  hand  in  secrecy 
Builds  thy  bright  eternity. 

George  E.   Woodberry. 


THE  WATER-WAYS  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 

SINCE  the   attitude  of   one   thinking  ble,  if  aught  in  New  England  may  so 

mind  often  expresses  that  of  an  organ-  be  considered,  and  a  living  exhortation 

ization,  a  whimsical  critic  might  be  for-  to  money-hunters.     But  we   are  like  a 

given  for  detecting  in  such  a  town  as  household  who  really  have  no  time  for 

Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  poised  morning  prayers. 

among  the  seething  forces  of  our  young  The  town,  settled  by  royalists  and 
materialistic  republic,  a  touch  of  resem-  Churchmen,  a  "  sumptuous  little  aristo- 
blance  to  such  a  one  as  Ruskin ;  who,  to  cracy,"  had  her  social  pomps  once,  never 
them  that  share  not  his  beliefs,  is  merely  quite  rivaled  by  any  of  her  sisters,  but 
the  most  illustrious  laggard  of  his  day.  now  vanished  like  her  shattered  corn- 
Portsmouth,  too,  shall  take  that  name  merce,  or  her  civic  glory,  which  is  a  tale 
with  a  smile.  She  holds  to  the  unpro-  of  Revolutionary  and  historic  days.  Her 
gressive  doctrine  that  brawn  is  a  good  decay,  such  as  it  is,  is  thorough  and  un- 
thing,  but  not  the  best.  Her  stilled  and  broken.  She  puts  forth  no  spasmodic 
centred  life,  without  ignoble  idleness,  is  strivings  ;  rarely  do  the  fresh  marbles 
a  consistent  choice  and  a  long,  long  pro-  of  enterprise  jut  against  her  threadbare 
test.  We  are  not  certain  that  much  buildings.  Her  citizens,  agreeing  in  har- 
heed  is  taken  of  her.  She  is  venera-  mony,  care  for  their  own  with  a  thought- 
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ful  public  spirit  natural  to  those  whose 
forefathers  loved  Arcadia  before  them  ; 
but  it  is  no  aggravation  to  their  ears  that 
New  York  is  ablaze  with  electric  lights, 
nor  that  Chicago  is  threaded  with  horse- 
cars.  Portsmouth  knows  her  quaint  dig- 
nity to  be  a  solecism,  and  with  a  dis- 
dainful tear  she  withdraws  out  of  the 
hubbub  into  solitude,  whence,  it  seems, 
no  summoning  voice  is  soon  to  win  her. 
From  the  ever-open  doors  of  her  pic- 
turesque Athenaeum,  the  very  "island- 
valley  of  Avilion  "  in  its  quiet,  she  looks 
on  this  world  with  her  remote  scholar's 
eye,  speculating  on  what  is  named  ex- 
pediency or  reform,  to  her  wholly  irre- 
levant. Every  fibre  of  her  being,  nev- 
ertheless, is  individual,  correlative  ;  in- 
stinct with  character  and  purpose.  The 
formulating  of  theories  strikes  her  as 
vain  ;  for  she  has  her  traditions.  Her 
fixed  ideas  cannot  change  with  each 
moon.  She  will  keep  her  chaste  identity, 
with  plaintive  conservatism,  down  to  the 
ashen  ending  of  all  things.  Or,  in  a 
mood  of  smiling  homage,  we  passers-by 
liken  her  boldly  to  one  of  the  stout  old 
Norse  ships,  running  triumphantly  be- 
fore its  last  impetuous  wind,  sails  full- 
spread,  the  fatal  fagots  piled  on  deck, 
dying  in  flame  in  the  same  guise  which 
delighted  the  eyes  of  sea-kings  long  in 
their  graves. 

Had  Portsmouth  been  an  inland  town, 
her  charm  would  have  faded  years  ago, 
and  her  gracious  melancholy,  itself 
prouder  than  pride,  would  have  fallen 
away.  But,  like  Plymouth  and  Salem, 
also  past  their  sunshiny  prime,  she  has 
the  loving,  docile  strength  of  the  sea  at 
her  service,  and  the  great  tides  to  flood 
her  weary  veins  with  health  and  peace. 
There  are  no  foreign  fleets  now  at  her 
wharves  ;  no  Indian  and  South  Ameri- 
can imports  to  load  the  air  with  sweet 
odors  ;  no  stately,  populous  warehouses, 
bridges,  nor  piers  ;  no  stir  along  the 
lordly  river's  margin  save  that  of  petty 
traders  and  artisans ;  not  even  the  voice 
of  guns  from  her  dismantled  forts,  to 


salute  a  friend  or  ward  off  a  foe.  Nev- 
ertheless, her  life  is  the  water's  life. 
All  her  roads  lead  to  that  highroad. 
She  has  a  magnificent,  deep,  compact 
harbor,  flecked  with  islands,  three  miles 
in  length  to  its  farthest  beacon  ;  the  en- 
circling Piscataqua,  an  odd  and  noble 
river,  coursing  only  twenty  miles,  yet 
draining  in  New  Hampshire  alone  an 
area  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five 
square  miles  ;  four  neighboring  creeks, 
ample  and  of  exceeding  beauty ;  and 
the  illimitable  Atlantic,  beating  since 
1631  at  her  outer  doors. 

Martin  Pring,  in  the  year  when  Queen 
Bess  was  gathered  to  her  fathers,  left 
Bristol  in  a  fifty-ton  ship,  with  a  smaller 
bark ;  carrying  a  crew,  all  told,  of  thirty 
men:  and  after  touching  at  Penobscot 
Bay  and  the  mouths  of  the  Saco  and 
York  rivers,  found  his  way  up  the  Pis- 
cataqua, which  he  set  down  as  the  river 
"  westernmost  and  best."  His  flagship 
was  the  same  Speedwell  which  the  Pu- 
ritan emigrants  afterwards  found  unsea- 
worthy,  whence  they  were  transferred 
to  the  successful  Mayflower.  Pring  ran 
alongshore  about  twelve  miles,  passing 
on  his  port  the  silent  oak  which,  proba- 
bly, to  this  present  writing,  rears  its  ma- 
jestic head  in  the  garden  of  the  Mason 
house,  on  the  corner  of  Vaughan  and 
Hanover  streets.  In  1614  the  memora- 
ble and  ubiquitous  John  Smith  landed 
on  these  shores ;  and,  returning,  drew 
his  rough  map  of  New  England,  and 
rehearsed  his  tale  of  adventure  before 
"  Baby  Charles,"  then  Prince  of  Wales. 
At  Odiorne's  Point,  nine  years  before, 
Champlain  had  already  come  and  gone, 
after  friendly  parley  with  the  red  men. 
There  the  first  settlers  built  in  1623, 
and  their  uninscribed  gravestones  stand 
now  in  their  traces. 

The  glorious  stream,  —  Piscataquack, 
or  Pascattaway,  the  Indians  called  it,  — 
ploughed  by  the  keels  of  the  cock-boats 
in  which  the  stout  old  voyagers  feared 
not  to  cross  unknown  wastes,  must  have 
given  them  a  great  deal  of  exhilarating 
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pleasure.  Nowhere  on  our  northern 
coast  is  there  such  a  triumphant  play  of 
lucid,  sinewy,  resistless  water.  Tho- 
reau  says  somewhere  of  the  lotus-grow- 
ing Musketaquid  that  it  has  a  "  moc- 
casined  tread."  He  who  would  propor- 
tion adjectives  to  our  brave  Piscataqua 
must  fall  into  the  sportive  character- 
ization of  seven-league  boots,  copper- 
toed,  and  with  thunderous  heelplates.  It 
marches  like  a  latter-day  "  furious  Frank 
or  fiery  Hun,"  every  step  resonant  as  a 
broadside.  A  dozen  cross-currents  surge 
about  the  isles  and  manifold  bridges, 
making  at  one  noted  point,  geograph- 
ically known,  in  accepted  profanity,  as 
"  Pull-and-be-Damned,"  a  narrow  chan- 
nel of  great  depth  (close  on  seventy 
feet)  and  of  admirable  force.  Here  the 
most  skilled  boatman  pulls  to  his  own 
confusion  against  the  half -tide.  His 
shapely  craft  is  whisked  about  in  gigan- 
tic glee.  A  struggle,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, is,  according  to  the  poet's 
injunction,  "  neither  brave,  polite,  nor 
wise."  But  when  one  is  broken  in  to 
the  freaks  of  the  westernmost  and  best 
river,  he  knows  that  it  can  be  cajoled 
and  wheedled  into  bearing  him  on  its 
back  whithersoever  he  wishes  to  go. 
The  great  swells  may  run  westward ; 
yet  a  politic  fisherman,  cautious  and 
steady  of  nerve,  can  work  eastward,  the 
sure  and  only  way.  There  are  eddies 
near  shore,  with  a  will  generally  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  stream,  though 
it  often  becomes  necessary,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  cruise,  to  forsake  one  shore 
for  the  other.  The  summering  stran- 
ger drifts  annually  into  the  teeth  of  the 
Narrows,  feathering  his  peaceful  oar, 
until  he  suddenly  discovers  that  smooth- 
ness on  the  Piscataqua  is  treacherous 
might,  and  that  its  beguiling  dimples 
are  so  many  whirlpools  to  play  havoc 
with  his  skill.  Who  is  there  to  teach 
him  the  ritual  of  mastery  over  them? 
As  in  some  perilous  and  delicate  expe- 
riences of  real  life,  he  must  be  his  own 
pilot  and  philosopher.  But  the  wherry 


of  the  native,  inured  to  the  habit  of  pa- 
tience and  the  economy  of  energy,  goes 
its  way  from  Portsmouth  over  the  flood- 
gates of  the  sea.  Again,  at  Church 
Point,  —  where  the  steeple  of  St.  John's 
throws  its  shadow  over  the  tombs  of  an- 
cestral Wentworths,  and  over  that  grave 
(under  what  was  the  western  porch  of 
the  older  edifice)  where  sleeps  the  Rev- 
erend Arthur  Brown,  its  first  rector,  be- 
hoven  to  Longfellow  for  our  remem- 
brance of  him,  —  the  incoming  or  out- 
going tide,  owing  to  a  steep  incline  in 
the  river's  bed,  precludes  any  but  the 
initiated  from  advancing  an  inch  be- 
fore it. 

The  Portsmouth  toll-bridge,  at  the 
boundaries  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  —  a  righteous  prohibition  bridge 
at  one  end,  and  a  sad,  tippling  bridge  at 
the  other,  —  is  a  third  of  a  mile  long, 
and  the  water  beneath  has  a  mean  depth 
of  fifty  feet  at  low  tide.  The  piles  are 
of  red  and  white  oak,  continually  re- 
placed or  relaid.  They  are  spliced  by 
twos,  and  are  eighty-five  feet  long.  The 
pile-driver  hammer  drops  thirty  feet,  and 
weighs  over  twenty-one  hundred  pounds. 
The  rush  of  water  among  these  piles  is 
a  sound  of  terrific  beauty,  to  be  mea- 
sured rather  on  its  own  level  than  above 
it.  Deflected  by  the  peculiar  formation 
of  the  banks,  the  current  plunges  diago- 
nally across  the  narrow  aisles,  foaming 
and  seething  under  the  passing  railway 
cars  of  the  double  bridge.  The  car- 
riage-road, thanks  to  the  fire -fiend  be- 
side, and  the  "  earth-quaking  cataract " 
below,  is  not  one  of  unmitigated  bliss 
to  a  sensitive  horse.  A  river-voyager, 
miles  above,  on  the  calmest  evening, 
who  hears  this  ominous  roar  of  the  tide, 
may  suspend  his  labor,  and  with  only 
tiller  in  hand,  to  put  intelligence  into 
his  boat's  motion,  say  "  Home  !  "  as  we 
say  it  to  a  hound,  and  be  certain  of  a 
gallant  obedience. 

Portsmouth  Bridge  has  some  dire 
perils.  Masses  of  ice  are  swept  down, 
in  the  spring,  from  the  far-away  head- 
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waters  which  submit  to  be  frozen,  and 
are  ground  against  the  piles.  Schooners, 
with  loosened  anchors,  have  gone  under 
at  its  sides,  and  have  been  submerged 
like  stones.  Owing  to  the  intricate 
structure  of  its  supports,  as  much  as  to 
the  fierce  flood  itself,  there  is  small  hope 
for  the  unwary  shell  entangled  there, 
and  still  less  for  its  living  freight. 
Tragic  accidents,  and  grimly  humorous 
half  accidents,  are  common,  after  dark, 
under  its  unlighted  arches. 

From  the  free  part  of  the  bridge  is 
a  characteristic  view.  It  commands  the 
high,  verdurous  islands  to  the  sea ;  the 
near  summits  of  Church  Point,  whose 
ancient  belfry  gives  forth,  every  Sunday, 
the  voice  of  a  captive  bell,  born  and  bap- 
tized at  Louisburg ;  or  most  picturesque 
bones  and  relics  of  dismasted  vessels 
lying  in  the  rushing  water,  and  line  on 
line  of  old  tired  wharves  gone  into  lan- 
guor and  desuetude.  Skimming  about 
at  all  turns  are  the  unique  flat-bottomed 
gondolas  of  the  Piscataqua,  locally  known 
as  "  gunlows."  The  latter  word  has  been 
reverted,  by  strong  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, to  the  former.  The  missing  link, 
certainly,  is  supplied  by  Burton,  writing 
at  a  time  coeval  with  the  settlement  of 
Portsmouth:  "to  fetch  in  carts,  or  in 
gundelows,  as  in  Venice."  These  An- 
glicized and  fallen  gondolas,  however, 
are  a  delight  to  the  eye  at  twilight, 
when  their  yellow  lateen  sails  dip  un- 
der the  bridge,  and,  erecting  their  tall 
yards  anew,  disappear,  joyous  and  hea- 
vily-laden, against  the  horizon. 

Landmarks  hereabout  have  spicy  and 
ungodly  designations,  of  which  the  ex- 
ample already  cited  may  be  considered 
typical.  Beyond,  looking  inland  and 
away  from  Portsmouth,  are  Devil's  Pul- 
pit, a  pine-grown  promontory  ;  and,  at 
a  much  greater  distance,  Bloody  Point, 
so  called  from  an  ancient  dispute  of  own- 
ership, which  might  have  been  bloody, 
save  that  the  actual  quarrel  never  oc- 
curred. From  the  former  fine  bluff,  it 
seems  that  his  Dark  Majesty  long  exact- 


ed the  tribute  of  a  salute  from  supersti- 
tious sailors.  When  General  Sullivan 
was  President  of  New  Hampshire,  he 
refused,  in  his  usual  brusque  fashion,  to 
pay  the  popular  homage  to  the  incum- 
bent of  the  Pulpit,  to  the  intense  terror 
and  concern  of  those  manning  his  boat. 
But  one  of  them,  with  tact,  saved  the 
party  from  the  consequences  of  disre- 
spect to  Auld  Clootie  by  uncovering,  as 
was  the  custom,  and  calling  with  inno- 
cent alarm  to  the  stolid  old  Excellency 
in  the  stern,  "  The  birds,  sir,  seem  to 
have  flown  over  your  hat !  "  —  at  which 
delicate  caution  the  plumed  triangular 
head-gear  was  precipitately  removed  ; 
and  the  sly  crew  went  their  way,  relieved 
and  rejoicing. 

Frank's  Fort  is  a  little,  abrupt,  lonely 
island  in  mid-stream,  growing  a  few 
hardy  birches,  and  supporting  colonies 
of  the  wisest  ants  extant.  Opposite  is 
the  bridge  spanning  the  junction  of  the 
Piscataqua  proper  and  the  Newichewan- 
nock  rivers.  Beneath  it  one  reaches 
the  watery  highroads  to  Durham,  New- 
market, and  Exeter:  the  superb  sweep 
of  Little  and  Great  Bays  ;  the  conflux 
of  the  Bellamy  and  Oyster  rivers  on  the 
east,  the  Lamprey  and  the  Squamscot 
or  Exeter  —  fair  streams  all  —  on  the 
west.  Near  the  Newington  shore  is  a 
queer  brick  house  on  the  Weeks  farm, 
which  was  built  in  1638.  But  keeping 
to  a  more  direct  course,  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  bridge,  sombrous  and  turbulent 
beneath,  after  the  fashion  of  its  fellow, 
you  shall  come  to  a  most  charming 
island, 

"  Beautiful  as  a  wreck  of  Paradise," 

which  has  the  ruined  cellarage  of  a 
house  as  its  sole  trace  of  human  occupa- 
tion. It  has  enough  cloistral  loveliness 
of  its  own  to  flood  a  heedless  soul  with 
the  joys  of  discovery  and  primal  posses- 
sion, until  one  counts  several  thousand 
fiendish  initials  and  dates  brazenly  star- 
ing from  a  line  of  beech-trees  (as  if  in 
the  children's  grotesque  game  of  "  Dad- 
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dy,  I  'm  on  your  castle  !  "),  and  pushes 
off,  in  a  disenchanted  reverie.  The  Co- 
checo,  a  forming  branch  of  the  Piscata- 
qua,  runs  past  Dover,  fourteen  miles  by 
water  from  the  town  of  Portsmouth; 
the  Salmon  Falls,  on  the  other  hand, 
flows  hither  from  its  source  in  Wolf- 
boro. 

It  is  mainly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
its  historic  city  that  the  river  chooses 
to  show  its  willfulness.  There,  in  sum- 
mer, it  has  at  times,  for  a  considerable 
distance,  the  appearance  of  the  thin, 
translucent  ice  which  forms  over  night 
on  a  pond  in  November;  too  frail  to 
trust,  and  made  only  for  the  musical 
skurrying  of  loose  stones  and  dead  leaves. 
Yet  Piscataqua  is  but  ill  pleased  and 
treacherous  when  he  wears  that  gentle 
guise.  Every  wharf  projecting  from 
the  shore  breaks  or  alters  the  ebb  and 
flow.  Here  is  a  sudden  fall  of  many 
inches  in  as  many  feet ;  there  a  well-like 
pool,  dark  as  midnight,  and  as  tranquil ; 
now  a  moving  buoy  hisses,  heaving  its 
ghostly  black  bulk  like  a  drowning  man  ; 
and  near  it,  a  schooner,  made  fast  to  her 
moorings,  cleaves  a  huge  arrow-head  in 
the  infuriated  water.  Fight,  and  you 
must  wrestle  no  less  than  Christian  with 
Apollyon ;  follow,  and  you  must  be  as 
guardedly  sensitive  as  if  a  supple,  snake- 
eyed  savage  were,  at  his  own  behest, 
guiding  you  through  the  untraveled  for- 
est. But  what  unspeakable  clearness  in 
its  depths  !  The  gay  fish  dance  into  air 
across  your  prow ;  white  sails  glitter  be- 
tween you  and  the  Isles  of  Shoals  ;  and 
everywhere  sparkles  the  blue,  alert,  full- 
veined  river,  bringer  of  life  and  of  death 
for  ages,  surcharged  with  a  spell  that 
draws  your  eyes  downward  with  weird 
longings,  and  sets  your  lips  into  a  dreamy 
iteration  of  known  songs  after  this  wise  : 

"  Save  me,  and  hide  me  with  all  thy  waves ! 
Find  me  one  grave  of  thy  thousand  graves,  — 
Those  pure,  cold,  populous  graves  of  thine, 
Wrought  without  hand  in  a  world  without 
stain." 

The  southwesterly  entrance  to  Ports- 


mouth Harbor,  exposed  to  sun  and 
storm,  has  a  line  of  low  reefs  lying  close 
to  the  shore,  over  which  the  breakers 
dash  so  fitfully  that  a  boat,  on  landing, 
must,  for  safety's  sake,  be  beached  high 
and  dry.  The  view  there  of  the  sea  on 
a  gray  day  is  exceedingly  monotonous 
and  desolate.  Between  Odiorne's  and 
Frost's  Points  is  heard  the  premonitory 
rote  of  oncoming  storms  ;  the  Cassandra- 
like  strip  of  coast  cries  warning  alike  to 
the  Portsmouth,  Kittery,  and  Newcastle 
sailor,  and  to  the  inmates  of  his  surf- 
beaten  house.  Opposite  Frost's  Point, 
beyond  the  spindle  and  spar  buoy  off 
Newcastle  (marking  a  bad  passage-way, 
as  any  one  who  has  been  obliged  to  cross 
it  in  a  heavy  sea  will  readily  attest),  lies 
Jerry's  Point,  once,  with  a  dignity  now 
obsolete,  Jaffrey's  Point ;  whose  burrow- 
ing earthworks,  of  various  periods,  from 
the  very  earliest  fortifications  of  this 
coast  to  the  abandoned  half-ruins  of  yes- 
terday, New  Hampshire,  with  character- 
istic carelessness,  leaves  undistinguished 
and  unrecorded,  despite,  too,  the  soli- 
tary, unavailing,  most  eloquent  protest  of 
the  poet  John  Albee.  Opening  before 
us,  spanned  by  the  free  bridge  which 
connects  the  Wentworth  Hotel  with  the 
mainland,  is  Little  Harbor,  directly  ac- 
cessible to  both  river  and  ocean,  but 
choked  up  at  low  tide  with  weeds  and 
mussel-beds,  so  that  its  ingress  and 
egress  are  snares  even  to  a  canoe.  On 
its  shores  lay  of  old  the  Indians'  favorite 
camping-ground.  An  ancient  ferry  and 
a  less  ancient  bridge  once  crossed  the 
channel  here,  whose  currents  run  with 
considerable  zest.  Here,  too,  between 
banks,  lives  a  comfortable  tradition  con- 
cerning a  much-abused  worthy  and  his 
treasures.  Divers,  wreckers,  misers,  ad- 
venturers, the  entire  tribe  of  greedy 
birds,  occasionally  gyrate  and  pirouette 
to  this  very  day  over  the  enchanted  sub- 
marine ground,  which  so  far  keeps  its 
piratical  secret,  if  it  have  any.  There 
was  but  one  man  who  had  the  curious 
habit  of  gorging  with  gold  every  New 
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England  cove  and  inlet.  And  posterity 
thanks  his  forethought  by  teaching  its 
schoolboys  the  accusing  tune,  — 

"  My  name  is  Robert  Kidd,"  — 

(which  they  understand  as  poetic  license 
for  William  Kidd), 

"  My  name  is  Robert  Kidd,  as  I  sailed ; 
My  name  is  Robert  Kidd,  as  I  sailed  ; 
My  name  is  Robert  Kidd,  God's  laws  I  did 

forbid, 
And  0  wickedly  I  did,  as  I  sailed." 

This  is  small  encouragement  to  gentle- 
men desiring  to  enrich  their  fellow-citi- 
zens after  Kidd's  modest  and  ingenious 
manner. 

The  only  object  of  general  interest  be- 
tween the  free  bridge  and  the  triad  of 
bridges  beyond  it  is  the  famous  mansion 
built  close  to  the  water's  brink,  in  1750, 
by  Benning  Wentworth,  of  which  much 
has  been  written.  Washington  was 
rowed  by  seamen,  dressed  in  white,  to 
this  hospitable  door,  on  his  visit  to  Ports- 
mouth in  1789,  and  entertained  by  Mis- 
tress Martha  Hilton  of  the  ballad,  and 
her  second  husband,  the  "  great  buck," 
Colonel  Michael  Wentworth.  On  Blunt's 
Island,  a  stone's-throw  away,  lived  Cap- 
tain John  Blunt,  the  pilot  of  Washing- 
ton's boat  in  the  memorable  crossing  of 
the  Delaware.  There  are  many  traces 
of  our  first  President  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, both  by  land  and  sea.  "Hail, 
matchless  Washington  !  "  the  chorus  sang 
to  him  at  the  garlanded  gates  of  Ports- 
mouth. He  was  taken  fishing,  with  a 
brass  band  to  celebrate  his  prowess,  and 
the  thirteen  guns  of  Fort  Constitution 
booming  premature  victory  over  the 
finny  tribes.  Imagine  the  effect,  upon 
unprejudiced  cod,  of  such  incipient  melo- 
dies as  were  then  the  property  of  our 
unmusical  republic  !  "  It  not  being  the 
proper  time  of  tide,"  said  the  truthful 
father  of  his  country  in  his  diary,  "  we 
got  but  two." 

Following  the  channel  by  Pierce's 
Island,  in  the  harbor  proper,  you  pass, 
on  the  left,  some  of  the  curious  narrow 


lanes  and  dilapidated  gardens  of  Ports- 
mouth, once  the  stately  haunts  of  gal- 
lants and  ladies  "starchly  mild,"  now 
hushed  into  serene  forgetfulness.  The 
handsome  hip -roofed,  two-storied  yel- 
low house  on  Hunking  Street,  with  its 
side  towards  your  boat,  belonged  to  the 
Lears;  of  whom  Tobias,  graduate  of 
Harvard  in  1783,  was  the  beloved  pri- 
vate secretary  of  Washington,  and  tutor 
to  his  stepchildren.  There,  in  a  room 
never  since  altered,  Washington  sat 
many  a  pleasant  hour,  the  young  apple- 
cheeked  Storers  on  his  knee.  Beyond 
the  brown  rotting  wharves  and  the  deso- 
late warehouses,  whose  labor  has  been 
over  for  more  than  a  century,  looking 
townwards,  you  may  next  see  from  the 
water  the  spacious  Gardner  house,  with 
its  superb  golden  linden  in  front,  twelve 
feet  in  girth  when  little  less  than  the 
same  number  of  feet  from  the  ground. 
Every  deserted  path  runs  to  the  tide's 
edge ;  silence  broods  there  ;  you  are  on 
the  border  of  a  dream-city;  where  the 
brisk  privateers  pranced  in  the  wind,  are 
the  ghostly,  untenanted  wharves  and  the 
noiseless  hulks  of  ships.  The  sole  sound 
is  the  cheery  plash  of  boyish  swimmers 
in  the  still  water,  the  wide,  comely  houses 
overlooking  their  play.  We  remember, 
as  a  sort  of  pathetic  finishing-touch  to 
the  scene,  a  pair  of  lovers,  no  longer 
young,  on  the  grass,  under  an  angle  of 
the  mouldering  wall.  It  was  like  the 
discovery  of  a  softly-building  nest,  in 
October,  among  the  forsaken  thickets. 
Another  day,  sauntering  up  thither  from 
the  low  warm  rampart-stones  back  of 
plebeian  Bow  Street  (nigra  sed  formo- 
sa),  we  saw,  on  the  flaggings  before  us, 
the  happy-tearful  sight,  in  the  year  of 
grace  1886,  of  an  ancient  in  brass  but- 
tons and  knee-breeches,  and  watched  him 
lovingly  down  the  road,  thinking  of  the 
Last  Leaf  and  its  "  old,  forsaken  bough." 
Portsmouth  is  like  a  palimpsest,  in  which, 
by  frequent  sudden  treacheries,  only  yes- 
terday's annals  are  visible.  Or  it  is  a 
coin,  as  said  Samuel  Adams  Drake,  "  of 
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the  true  weight  and  ring ;  but  the  date 
and  the  legend  are  old." 

The  Point  of  Graves,  "  impropriated 
forever  into  the  use  of  a  burial-place  " 
in  1671,  is  a  quaint,  solemn  half-acre  on 
the  verge  of  the  water,  of  late  carefully 
mown  and  tended,  sparsely  marked  with 
not  illegible  stones,  the  most  venerable 
being  of  the  year  1684,  Mr.  John  Hod- 
dy's.  Some  astonishing  cherubs  figure 
in  the  carvings.  Quite  as  curious  are 
the  severe  duplicate  effigies  of  Misses 
Abigail  and  Sarah  Loud,  long  at  rest 
beneath.  Many  escutcheons  and  inscrip- 
tions have  been  removed,  or  have  fallen 
away  from  the  great  unmarked  gaps  and 
spaces.  On  the  Vaughan  tomb  is  a 
new  monument,  imbedding  in  granite 
the  ancestral  slate  slab.  The  large  mocjl- 
ern  cemetery,  once  Pickering's  "  trayn- 
ing  fielde,"  not  far  away,  itself  an  in- 
closure  coupling  several  burying-grounds, 
has,  on  a  hill  near  the  pond,  the  old 
stones  transferred  from  Green  Street  in 
1875,  including  those  of  President  Cutt's 
family,  all  interesting  and  in  sound  con- 
dition, dating  as  far  back  as  1674, 1693, 
and  1714.  One  of  the  names  here  writ- 
ten, that  of  Olympia  Penhallow,  is  like 
a  breath  from  Hawthorne's  romances. 
On  this  ground,  in  1768,  was  hanged  the 
girl  Ruth  Blay,  for  the  supposed  murder 
of  her  little  child.  A  reprieve  arrived 
at  the  appointed  hour  of  execution,  but 
the  sufferer  was  dead,  and  the  crowd 
already  dispersed ;  the  sheriff,  Packer, 
having  hurried  his  duties  in  order  that 
he  might  not  be  late  for  dinner !  The 
whole  story  is  strange  and  stirring. 
Idyls  uncounted,  decaying  ungathered 
traditions,  cluster  about  the  shady  nooks 
of  Portsmouth;  matter  for  the  unborn 
poet  or  novelist  who  longs  for  an  Ameri- 
can theme.  Each  man's  acre  has  its 
secret  histories  and  its  solitary  graves. 
On  every  field  and  hillock,  nodding  with 
corn,  the  chosen  Egyptian  skeleton  sits 
at  the  feast ;  and  the  ashes  of  genera- 
tions lurk  under  many  a  poplar  or  rowan 
tree  that  brushes  its  light  tips  against 


my  lady's  chamber.  To  a  Bostonian, 
especially,  there  is  a  kindly  kinship  and 
fellow-feeling  in  these  isolated  stones, 
which  bring  over  and  over  to  his  eye 
names  familiar  to  the  morning  annals 
of  his  own  "  three-hilled  rebel  town :  " 
Woodbridge,  Sheaf e,  Emerson,  Shurtleff, 
Chauncey,  Drowne,  and  Appleton. 

The  first  house  built  in  Portsmouth 
by  a  Wentworth,  and  used  by  him  as  a 
licensed  tavern  in  1670,  —  such  are  the 
plain,  sturdy  fountain-heads  of  New  Eng- 
land dynasties !  —  a  substantial  structure, 
with  herculean  beams  and  chimneys  thir- 
teen by  ten,  stands  at  the  head  of  Man- 
ning Street,  next  to  Liberty  Bridge,  and 
owned  offices,  of  yore,  to  the  water,  which 
was  the  natural  approach  to  all  the  old 
manorial  doors.  In  it  were  born  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor  John  Wentworth,  and 
that  formal,  gouty,  autocratic  Governor 
Benning,  who  became  the  husband  of 
the  poet's  inescapable  Martha  Hilton, 
and  did  little  else  diverting  enough  to 
remember.  The  bridge,  built,  with  its 
draw,  in  1731,  has  echoed  to  the  tread 
of  patriotic  crowds  in  times  of  bygone 
political  passion  ;  and  a  sort  of  illumi- 
nated sign-board,  "  in  honor  of  our  in- 
dependence," hangs  happily  yet  over 
one  of  its  posts.  Beneath  are  the  waters 
of  Puddle  Dock,  once  a  beauteous  and 
commodious  inlet,  now  narrowed  and 
defiled/  We  cannot  here  follow  the 
land-paths  of  Portsmouth,  even  though 
away  from  the  river,  a  little  distance 
beyond,  lie  such  noble  houses  as  no  other 
American  town  can  show ;  of  which 
Langdon's  immemorial  colonial  dwell- 
ing, and  the  brick  Warner  homestead 
on  Daniel  Street,  built  in  1718,  and  sup- 
plied with  its  lightning-rod  by  Franklin's 
own  hands  in  1762,  are  scarcely  less 
restful  and  truly  lovable  than  a  hundred 
others. 

Shapley's  Island  was  the  scene  of 
many  festive  and  select  "  small-pox  par- 
ties ;  "  which  meant  the  brief  retirement 
from  the  world  of  the  hilarious  inocu- 
lated. Here  were  buried,  in  Revolu- 
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tionary  days,  those  of  the  French  fleet 
who  sickened  and  died  in  harbor ;  and 
storms  yet  sometimes  wash  away  the 
earth  from  their  bleached,  exiled,  un- 
remembered  bones.  Jfrequiescant !  for 
they,  too,  loved  our  country  in  her  youth, 
and  served  her  when  she  was  alone  and 
unrecognized.  Half-way  between  Spruce 
Creek  and  Newcastle  is  Clark's  Island, 
an  interesting  hillock,  where  a  lone  and 
lively  goat  is  wont  to  pay  addresses  to 
chance  visitors  ;  a  social,  insistent  crea- 
ture, but  easily  abashed  by  a  corrective 
hand.  All  the  neighboring  islands  are 
beautifully  wooded,  and  in  autumn  they 
blaze  to  the  water's  surface  with  incal- 
culable splendor.  Badger's  Island,  set 
well  into  the  lower  harbor,  between 
Portsmouth  and  the  delightful  shores  of 
Kittery  Foreside,  belonged  of  old  to 
Governor  Langdon,  who  generously  ten- 
dered it  for  the  Navy-Yard  of  Revolu- 
tionary needs  ;  the  name  of  the  master- 
builder,  Badger,  having  clung  to  it  from 
that  time.  Here  the  Faulkland  had 
been  launched  in  1690  ;  here  the  victo- 
rious frigate  Raleigh  was  built  in  1775, 
and  here,  also,  the  Ranger,  which,  under 
the  Scotchman  Paul  Jones,  carried  the 
stars  and  stripes  for  the  first  time  into 
a  foreign  port.  Langdon  superintended 
Hackett's  framing  of  the  seventy-four- 
gun  ship  America,  the  largest  then 
planned.  When  Jones  was  ordered  to 
command  her  in  1779,  he  found  her  but 
half-built,  and  watched  over  her  thence- 
forth with  most  affectionate  concern. 
But  no  sooner  was  she  finished  —  the 
beautiful  only  American  ship-of-the-line, 
with  her  powerful  bows,  single  quarter- 
galleries,  and  spacious  upper  gun-deck, 
having  the  air,  a  short  distance  off,  of 
a  delicate  frigate  —  than  she  was  given 
by  the  government  to  France,  in  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  the  Magnifique 
in  Boston  Harbor.  Paul  Jones's  splen- 
did darling  was  captured  by  the  admir- 
ing British  in  1794,  lived  to  extreme 
old  age,  and  did  duty  under  other  own- 
ers and  an  alien  name.  Soon  after  her 


first  timbers  were  put  together  at  Ports- 
mouth, when  the  English  tried  to  de- 
stroy her,  Jones  and  a  handful  of  friends 
went  on  guard  in  person  to  defend  her. 
When  the  Dauphin  was  born,  in  1782, 
the  little  Louis,  soon  to  be  taken  from 
the  evil  to  come,  Jones,  at  his  private 
expense,  had  artillery  mounted  on  board, 
and  boomed,  and  drank  toasts,  and  spun 
rockets,  and  kept  up  his  wild  feu  de  joie 
until  midnight.  On  the  ensuing  4th  of 
July,  it  is  superfluous  to  add,  the  noise 
and  the  fireworks  outdid  themselves, 
John  Paul  having  had  some  sense  of 
national  proprieties. 

In  Badger's  time  one  hundred  stanch 
vessels  left  their  ways  from  this  little 
island.  Launching  was  difficult,  owing 
to  ledges,  shallows,  sharp  corners,  and 
dependence  on  the  tides ;  the  worthy 
master  had  a  nervous  habit  of  turn- 
ing away  as  soon  as  preparations  were 
complete,  and  watching  the  descent,  by 
preference,  from  the  windows  of  his 
great  house,  near  by.  Then  followed 
the  gathering  of  workmen  and  sailors  ; 
and  amid  punch,  laughter,  song,  and 
jollity  the  brave  ship  was  bidden  God- 
speed. Those  were  the  days  when  a 
Yankee  broadside  was  a  terror  on  the 
seas.  The  British  Scarborough,  coming 
to  Portsmouth  to  forage  for  provisions, 
had  a  little  engagement  on  the  way  with 
a  vehement  Newcastle  matron,  who  with- 
held her  well-water,  and  was  punished 
by  a  shower  of  balls  in  her  prim,  aston- 
ished parlor.  Entering  the  town  waters, 
the  invaders  were  literally  driven  off  by 
two  men ;  one  of  whom,  Captain  Tom 
Pickering,  afterwards  commanded  the 
twenty -gun  ship  Hampden,  and  was 
killed  in  action  in  1779. 

In  the  harbor,  in  1782,  arrived  five 
vessels  of  the  great  French  fleet  then 
moored  off  Boston,  after  a  sound  batter- 
ing received  from  their  English  cousins 
near  the  West  Indies.  One  of  them,  an 
eighty-gunner,  was  struck  by  lightning 
while  anchored  at  Portsmouth,  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year,  and  four  of  her  crew 
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were  killed.  The  uniform  of  these  vis- 
iting soldiers  and  marines  —  two  regi- 
ments under  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil, 
—  was  white.  But  Jack,  even  a  Pari- 
sian Jack,  cannot  long  keep  such  clothes 
spotless  as  a  good  conscience ;  and 
Brewster  records  how,  in  the  absence 
of  powder,  our  cheerful  French  allies 
periodically  rolled  themselves  about  in 
the  big  meal-chest  of  the  Stavers  house 
on  Court  Street ! 

The  water-life  of  Portsmouth,  how- 
ever, was  at  its  height  during  the  war  of 
1812.  A  craze  setting  in  for  open  sea- 
hunts  of  the  sort,  innumerable  priva- 
teers were  built  and  fitted  out,  saucy  and 
successful  for  the  greater  part,  and  cap- 
turing on  every  cruise  ponderous  British 
vessels,  with  their  cargoes  and  stores  ; 
the  winners  making  precarious  fortunes 
hand  over  hand.  Many  such  craft, 
owned  and  manned  by  individual  enter- 
prise, commissioned  by  the  United  States 
to  pious  buccaneering,  unlimited  pursuit 
and  harassing  of  the  enemy,  carried  but 
one  Long  Tom,  or  brass  swivel,  with 
merely  a  dozen  or  fourteen  guns,  and 
crews  rarely  averaging  over  one  hundred 
men.  Yet  no  vessel  of  superior  physique 
was  safe  before  their  brilliant  and  auda- 
cious attack.  The  harbor,  astir  with  the 
airy  prows  of  bold  adventurers,  with  the 
hulls  of  commerce  and  stately  men-of- 
war,  has  lapsed  into  a  deserted  highway 
for  many  a  bygone  year.  Up  and  down 
passes  an  occasional  work-day  sail ;  or 
the  quaint  gunlow  beats  a  rapid,  trian- 
gular wing  seaward.  There  is  more  bus- 
tle and  activity  in  the  port  of  Glouces- 
ter in  one  day  than  now  falls  to  the  lot 
of  Portsmouth  in  a  lustrum. 

The  present  Navy  Yard,  which  en- 
grosses, to  small  profit,  the  surplus  ener- 
gies of  the  town  and  its  suburbs,  occu- 
pies two  islands  off  Kittery  shore,  once 
granted  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  (un- 
der the  name  of  Puddington's  Islands) 
to  a  son  of  the  first  Fernald,  with  the 
vain  provision  that  they  were  to  belong 
forever  to  the  heirs  male,  by  that  right 
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of  entail  which  was  afterwards  abolished 
by  the  State  of  Maine.  Vessels  which 
were  the  glory  of  the  American  navy 

—  when  existed  both  a  glory  and  a  navy 

—  were  built  here,  the  illustrious  Kear- 
sarge  among  them.     The   yard  is  well 
placed,  with  a  fine   dry-dock,  and   the 
buildings  are  of  much  interest.    Between 
the  Navy  Yard  proper  and  Seavy's  (the 
annexed  island)  is  a  stout  little  bridge, 
where  paces  the  white-gloved  sentry ;  on 
one  side  is  the  green  sloping  bank,  on 
the   other  the  unbroken  stone  barriers, 
over  which  frown  the  tall  pattern-shops 
of   the   yard ;    ahead   is   another   short 
bridge,    beyond   which,  again,   are   the 
outlines  of   the  Yantic,  or   the   revised 
screw-corvette   Vandalia,    stripped    and 
idle,  sleeping  after  a  cruise  :  a  narrow 
water-lane,  full  to  the  brim,  and  opaline 
to  the  eye,  where  at  all  times  it  is  good 
to  be.    On  business  bent,  you  would  pre- 
fer the  calmer  course  alongshore.     But 
the  pent  currents,  made  for  fights ;  the 
bridgelets,  with  their  weedy  and  barna- 
cled columns,  daggers  to  unwary  fingers  ; 
the  light,  softened  by  the   overhanging 
walls  and  the  waving  boughs  an  oar's- 
length  away  ;  the  deep,  limpid,  immacu- 
late water,  —  so  much  evidence  of  life, 
and  yet  so  little  sound  and  motion  beyond 
the  race  of  the  tides,  —  give  it  a  sort  of 
Veronese   glamour.     Shooting  out   into 
view  of  the  harbor,  you  shall  instinctive- 
ly take  off  your  cap  to  the  presence  of 
departed  greatness,  to  the  memories  of 
Bainbridge,  Hull,  and  Stewart,  and  to 
the  happily  reigning   genius   of   Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.    For  here,  transformed 
into  a  double-decked  receiving-ship,  her 
pine  timbers  painted  yellow,  with  square 
abrupt  stern  and  carven   bows  ;   rever- 
enced by  every  seaman  in  this  beautiful 
beneficent  ninetieth  year  of  her  age,  the 
golden  Indian  summer  to  which  her  poet 
saved  her,  lies  the  glorious  frigate  Con- 
stitution !     Old  Ironsides  is  at  home  and 
at  rest,  her  wounds  healed,  her  port-holes 
closed ;  and  Time  slowly  leads  her 

"  Into  the  peace  'of  his  dominions  cold." 
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Seavy's,  least  of  all  the  Portsmouth 
outlying  creeks  in  historic  interest,  is 
broadest  at  the  immediate  entrance,  and 
hardest  to  follow  without  a  chart.  You 
pass  under  a  lonely  bridge,  and  push  on, 
by  numerous  inlets  and  tiny  islands, 
through  a  thickly  wooded  country,  and 
a  channel  growing  shallower,  to  a  little 
straggling,  obstinate  stone-wall,  which 
crosses  the  water-path  and  serves  as  a 
dam.  Here,  mooring  the  boat,  and 
working  along  on  the  left  bank,  you 
come  to  fairy-land,  as  surely  as  ever  you 
may  find  that  country,  not  being  a  child : 
a  tall  pine  copse,  untouched  by  hand  of 
man,  marshaling  ranks  of  lustrous  ferns, 
starred  with  partridge  berries,  and  car- 
peted inches  deep  with  a  tawny  velvet 
beyond  the  science  of  looms,  —  a  place 
wherein  to  sleep  a  long  sleep,  and  dream 
good  dreams  ;  and  girdling  it,  a  merry, 
inconsequent  fresh-water  brook,  mossy- 
banked,  golden-sanded,  which  dances 
tauntingly  up  to  the  barriers,  and  mocks 
the  feebly  moving  finger  of  the  salt  sea. 
No  houses  are  there,  within  sight  or 
sound ;  there  great  lazy-winged  birds, 
evading  the  hunters,  flap  overhead; 
there  rare  lichens  cling  to  every  rock 
and  twig,  and  the  cool  elfin  rivulet 
laughs  everlastingly.  There  is  nothing 
to  learn,  not  even  a  date  nor  a  name 
for  the  antiquarian,  whose  acquiring 
eye  is  twitted  with  beauty,  pure  and 
simple.  There  is  "  always  afternoon  ;  " 
there  are  the  keys  of  joyance  to  hands 
that  know  their  uses,  and  there  the 
gates  —  the  languid,  irresponsible,  un- 
philanthropic  gates  —  which  shut  out  the 
world  !  Along  the  same  southerly  shore, 
towards  the  town,  lies  Sagamore  Creek, 
formerly  called  Witch  Creek,  on  whose 
banks  lived  Benjamin  Lear,  the  celebra- 
ted hermit,  and  Estwick  Evans,  the  "  pe- 
destrious  traveller."  It  is,  from  end  to 
end,  of  extraordinary  loveliness.  Close 
to  the  creek,  but  not  visible,  save  at  one 
point,  from  it,  is  the  Strawberry  Patch 
road,  the  oldest  highway  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. All  about  are  ancient  houses,  or 


ancient  sites  of  houses ;  acres  unalien- 
ated,  inheritances  kept ;  names  on  grave- 
stones renewed  daily  among  the  men 
and  women  who  walk  beside  them. 
Portsmouth,  almost  alone  in  the  United 
States,  can  belie  the  plaint  of  our  elo- 
quent historian,  that  the  son  rarely  sits 
in  the  shadow  of  the  trees  planted  by 
his  father.  Throughout  her  sunny  do- 
main, family  heritages  are  passed  peace- 
fully from  generation  to  generation. 
Here  on  Sagamore  Creek  are  farms 
standing  centuries  under  the  same  own- 
ership, and  cherished,  in  a  beautiful  old 
phrase  of  the  poet  Surrey,  by  "the 
household  of  continuance."  The  Mar- 
tine  house,  such  now  and  to-morrow, 
was  built  by  a  Martine  ;  and  the  Lang- 
don  fields,  iridescent  with  berries,  and 
broken  into  picturesque  undulations  of 
rocks  and  overhanging  willows,  are  al- 
ways a  Langdon's.  Beyond  at  New- 
castle, across  at  Kittery,  townwards  at 
Greenland  and  Christian  Shore,  the  old 
associations  linger  in  the  old  places. 
The  Devon  settlers  did  not  bequeath 
their  names  in  vain.  Where  a  Tre- 
fethen,  a  Bamfylde,  or  a  Penhallow 
strove  to  make  the  wilderness  blossom, 
children  of  their  blood  are  playing  in 
the  open  meadows.  Vaughans,  Dennets, 
Wentworths,  Gerrishes,  as  in  the  twi- 
light of  New  England's  strength,  walk 
the  flagged  lanes  of  Portsmouth.  At  the 
pioneer  settlement  on  Odiorne's  Point, 
Odiornes  still  dwell ;  and  the  strong-tim- 
bered house  not  far  from  Mill  Bridge, 
built  by  a  Jackson  in  1664,  with  its  great 
sloping  roof  and  projecting  sills,  and  its 
door  opening  on  the  water,  is  no  less  a 
Jackson's  in  1887.  Brewster  runs  over 
the  list  of  land-owners  from  Rye  Beach 
to  Great  Bay,  in  the  Constable's  Lists 
for  1686,  and  finds  that  for  a  considera- 
ble distance,  in  the  order  of  their  names, 
the  old  roll-call  will  hold  good  for  the 
present  possessors.  Nothing  so  much  as 
this  tranquil  domestic  conservatism  gives 
to  Portsmouth  its  exceeding  charm. 
Towards  Spruce  Creek,  on  the  Maine 
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shore,  is  the  now  altered  Whipple  gar- 
rison-house, built  at  a  very  early  but 
uncertified  date,  where  afterwards  Wil- 
liam Whipple,  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  was  born.  The  upper 
stories  projected  over  the  lower,  as  in 
the  wooden  block-house  of  the  neigh- 
boring Fort  McClary  ;  or  the  venerable 
Wells  house,  built  in  1660,  and  still 
standing  in  Salem  Street,  in  Boston. 
The  protectory  holes  in  the  outstanding 
floors  were  not  only  for  convenience  in 
firing,  but  for  supplying  valiant  wives 
with  opportunity  to  quench  any  fire 
enkindled  below,  or  to  touch  up  an  ag- 
gressive redskin  with  domestic  hot  wa- 
ter. Spruce  Creek  itself,  dividing  Kit- 
tery  Foreside  from  Kittery  Point,  and 
piercing  to  Eliot  and  York,  is,  like  Sea- 
vy's,  of  no  especial  recorded  interest. 
It  is  very  wide,  once  the  bridge  is  passed, 
and  fair  to  see  at  full  flood.  Looming 
beyond  it,  throughout  its  course,  is  blue 
Agamenticus,  the  chosen  mount,  whence, 
according  to  a  stately  tradition,  the  great 
sachem  Passaconoway,  after  counsel 
given  to  his  assembled  braves,  disap- 
peared, tall  and  hoary,  among  the  clouds. 
Nearing  the  Point,  an  anointed  eye  may 
be  on  the  lookout  for  the  shade  of  the 
captivating  Mary  Sparhawk,  daughter 
of  the  sweet  girl  Elizabeth  Pepperell, 
whose  Kittery  wedding-dress  was  "  white 
paduroy,  flowered  with  all  sorts  of  col- 
ors ; "  that  Mary,  afterwards  a  famous 
laughing  Tory  beauty,  who  won  over  the 
commander  of  an  all-but-bombarding 
fleet  to  spare  Portsmouth,  in  1775,  and 
to  sail  cheerfully  away  to  sack  Portland, 
then  Falmouth,  instead. 

Kittery  is  a  town  with  antecedents, 
having  been  settled  in  1643,  and  incor- 
porated twenty-four  years  later,  while 
its  liege  city  was  still  under  the  nursery- 
name  of  "  Strabery  Banke."  "  For 
piety,"  a  certain  native  old  lady  asserted 
with  unction,  "  Kittery  beats  all."  Its 
borders  were  once  inclusive  of  several 
outlying  villages.  The  frame  church 
here  was  put  up  in  1714,  and  after  that 


at  Hingham,  is  the  oldest  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  cemetery  opposite  is  more  re- 
markable for  the  romances  lived  by  its 
occupants  than  for  any  peculiarities  of 
epitaph.  The  subjacent  worthies,  how- 
ever, are  set  forth  under  the  most  Mun- 
chausenish  array  of  perfections,  and 
must  have  been  the  salt  of  the  four  con- 
tinents, beyond  competition.  There  is  a 
temptation  to  repeat  one  odd  quatrain, 
which  is  incorrectly  quoted  in  many 
books.  It  has  lately  been  cleared  from 
mosses  and  re-cut  by  a  friendly  matron, 
so  obese  that  it  is  an  excusable  freak  if 
you  meanly  elude  her  by  an  accelerated 
march,  when  you  come  to  her  toll- 
bridge.  Refined  irony  christeneth  her 
Atalanta,  inasmuch  as  she  cannot  run 
at  all.  The  mortuary  verse  is  Margaret 
Hill's,  who  died  of  salt  water  in  1804, 
and  runs,  as  many  readers  know,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  I  lost  my  Life  on  the  raging  seas ; 
A  sovereign  God  does  as  he  Please  : 
The  Kittery  friends  they  did  Appear, 
And  my  remains  they  Buried  here.' ' 

A  pleasanter  hour  can  hardly  be  passed 
than  in  Margaret  Hill's  company ;  that 
is,  lying  a  little  to  her  left,  on  the  brow 
of  the  bluff,  among  scented  grasses, 
watching  the  earnest  river  and  the  happy 
colored  islands  that  jut  into  the  sea  ;  an 
alive,  alert,  conscious  creature  at  the 
casements  of  the  ancient  house  of  death. 
Whatever  symbolisms  are  held  in  water, 
this  strong,  sensitive  water  suggests  as 
it  hurries  by.  ...  "Eternity!  thither, 
indeed,  of  a  truth,  and  not  elsewhither, 
art  thou  and  all  things  bound." 

Fort  McClary  is  an  American  ruin, 
as  is  Fort  Constitution.  Lack  of  appro- 
priation on  the  part  of  the  government 
during  the  rebellion  gave  us  the  two 
most  thrilling  rarities  of  the  coast.  The 
unused  block-house,  with  its  venerable 
air,  is  merely  a  parvenu  of  1845,  the 
year  when  the  fort  was  repaired.  It  has 
a  queer,  rambling,  dungeon  interior,  put 
together  with  great  compactness  and 
forethought,  and  should  be  recommended 
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as  a  summer  retreat  for  our  harassed 
President.  The  fort  was  first  erected  in 
1700,  the  elder  Pepperell  being  captain 
of  its  garrison.  It  was  re-named,  later, 
for  the  handsome  young  McClary,  of  Ep- 
som, New  Hampshire,  killed  by  a  chance 
shot  at  the  close  of  Bunker  Hill  battle ; 
and  it  has  had  no  especial  history  since. 
Near  it  are  some  glorious  mellow  houses, 
among  which  the  Pepperell  house,  with 
its  shipyards  and  wharves,  is  of  par- 
amount interest.  It  was  built  about 
1730,  by  the  old  colonel  and  his  son,  — 
Smollett's  "  Piscataquay  trader,"  the  fu- 
ture baronet.  It  was  wider  then  than 
now  by  twenty  feet,  and  had  a  deer- 
park  to  the  river  ;  f  acing  which,  with  the 
local  instinct  that  the  water  was  to  be 
ever  the  readier  and  finer  highway,  it 
stood.  Its  wealth  and  pomp  have  gone 
to  ashes,  like  the  bygone  owners,  who 
sleep  in  the  crypt  now  close  to  the  Pep- 
perell Hotel.  The  neighboring  Bray 
house,  also  narrowed,  dates  from  the 
Restoration  of  the  "  second  Charles,  of 
fame  facete."  In  one  of  the  rooms, 
painted  in  panels  over  the  fireplace,  is 
an  old  picture  of  the  siege  of  Louisburg. 
At  the  water-side,  accessible  from  both 
kindred  houses,  —  Margery  Bray  hav- 
ing become  the  wife  of  the  elder  Pep- 
perell, —  are  the  shattered  piers  where 
the  sleek  old  merchants  paced  up  and 
down  awaiting  the  ships  that  never  came 
home  without  some  fortunate  freight. 
The  water  is  not  deep  there,  and  lapses 
mournfully*  among  the  piles,  riveted 
with  wooden  pegs  and  encrusted  with 
star-fish. 

Through  Chauncey's,  the  best  of  the 
creeks,  which  divides  Kittery  Point  from 
Gerrish's  and  Cutt's  Islands,  and  was 
long  called  Braveboat  or  Brawboat  Har- 
bor or  Creek,  one  may  gain  access  to 
the  lower  Maine  seacoast  and  the  shel- 
tered town  of  York.  Past  some  exqui- 
site heights,  dear  to  foraging  Indians, 
and  an  ancient  drawbridge,  once  an  ob- 
stacle to  their  gentle  schemes,  —  now, 
alas  !  in  danger  of  ceding  place  to  an 


iron  enormity,  —  the  water  glides  under 
a  second  arch,  and  begins  to  insinuate 
itself  through  a  farmer's  field  in  a  very 
lizard-like  and  fantastic  manner.  Pres- 
ently, always  in  case  the  Atlantic  is  pour- 
ing in  supplies  at  your  back,  you  will 
be  obliged  to  disembark,  and,  leading 
the  painter,  walk  a  mile  through  the 
meadow ;  your  companion,  meanwhile,  if 
you  have  one,  sheering  your  wherry  off 
from  the  angles  of  turf,  and  keeping  the 
course  straight.  It  is  a  pleasant  little 
voyage,  for  the  water,  sometimes  four 
feet  across,  is  deep,  and  broadens  gradu- 
ally, after  the  mile,  into  the  circuitous 
and  lucid  creek  again.  Pushing  on  in 
the  heart  of  a  most  beautiful  country, 
you  reach  maple  and  walnut  woods,  and, 
beyond,  the  white  line  of  the  open  sea, 
whence  your  haven  is  in  sight.  Our  last 
personal  experience  of  Chauncey's  was 
somewhat  more  invigorating.  We  had 
to  start  through  it  at  five  of  a  soft  morn- 
ing, when  the  tide  was  already  past  its 
kindest,  and  the  sky  frowning.  For 
hours  not  to  be  so  much  as  named 
amongst  us,  save  for  pardonable  pride 
and  yet  more  pardonable  laughter,  we 
tugged  at  our  clumsy  hired  Argo,  under 
slimy  circumstances,  through  a  channel 
where  everything  but  water  seemed  on 
the  increase,  and  whose  entire  surface, 
banked  with  superior  mud,  was  narrow- 
er than  the  keel  of  the  wherry !  Our 
fair  and  lauded  natural  canal  looked  like 
a  farmer's  draining-ditch,  to  which  the 
forcing  tides  got  access  from  the  sea. 
We  could  scarcely  believe  it  anything 
else  in  our  dismay,  as  we  pursued  our 
long,  turtle-like,  and  muddy  march  home- 
wards. 

On  Cutt's  Island,  bordering  the  creek, 
dotted  with  venerable  homesteads,  and 
reached  as  well  by  a  rough,  delightful 
road,  is  the  cairn  of  Francis  Champer- 
nowne,  one  of  the  most  romantic  figures 
of  his  day.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
Devon,  kinsman  of  Raleigh  and  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert,  who  took  these  lands  by 
a  transferred  grant  of  Gorges  in  1636, 
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and  lived  in  honorable  splendor,  here 
and  at  Greenland,  until  his  death  in 
1687.  Champernowne  inherited  a  fine 
Norman  name,  and  did  not  belie  what- 
ever hardy  virtues  it  implied ;  he  filled 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  from  his 
twenty-seventh  year,  when  he  was  pro- 
vincial councilor,  to  the  date  of  his  de- 
cease, when  he  was  councilor,  again,  to 
Sir  Edmund  Andros.  He  married  the 
widow  of  Robert  Cutt.  Under  a  rough 
heap  of  boulders,  either  in  accordance 
with  his  own  modest  desires,  or  because 
it  afforded  protection  against  marauding 
wolves,  he  lies  buried ;  in  a  walled  and 
lonely  inclosure,  close  to  the  ocean,  on 
land  now  the  property  of  a  sea-loving 
poet.  Of  this  remarkable  man,  in  his 
adopted  country,  at  least,  there  are  but 
sparse  records.  His  name  is  one  of  the 
few  precious  points  of  color  in  our  som- 
bre New  England  retrospect. 

Great  Island,  on  which  is  the  village 
of  Newcastle,  bars  out  the  first  force  of 
the  sea  from  the  town  of  Portsmouth, 
and  divides  the  main  and  the  lessor  out- 
lets of  the  river.  Off  its  northerly  shore 
one  may  see,  among  the  rest,  Bos'n  Al- 
len's reverend  house,  with  its  portly 
chimneys  and  violently  inclined  roof,  close 
to  the  post-office,  in  the  heart  of  the  curi- 
ous, compact  little  town.  From  the  ocean 
side,  one  has  a  glimpse  of  Newcastle's 
blessed  Authors'  Colony,  and  of  the 
beautiful,  strong-muscled  Jaffrey  house, 
aged,  steeped  in  memories,  and  loved 
of  its  owner.  Moving  on  foot,  seaward 
from  the  village,  you  may  climb  the 
slight  cliff  where  rises  the  Walbach  mar- 
tello  tower,  with  its  crumbling  sally-port 
and  parapets,  another  ruin  which  is  a 
perennial  joy  to  the  artist,  and  a  pit- 
fall to  chroniclers ;  —  and  reach  from  it 
the  noble  gateway  of  Fort  Constitution. 
Known  first  as  the  Castle  (its  earliest 
commander  being  Richard  Cutt,  in 
1674),  it  took  later,  from  the  reigning 
sovereigns,  the  name  of  William  and 
Mary ;  afterward,  in  Revoltionary  days, 
that  of  Fort  Hancock;  and  when  re- 


built in  1808,  its  present  title.  Its  gar- 
rison consists  of  one  harmless  sergeant, 
who,  like  itself,  fires  no  hostile  shots. 
The  granite  loopholes,  the  flaggings  and 
mortar-stands,  are  of  splendid  size  and 
design ;  but  the  work  of  renovation,  sud- 
denly stopped  near  the  close  of  the  last 
war,  has  left  things,  since,  as  desolate  as 
Balclutha.  There  are  to  be  found  piles 
on  piles  of  canister,  shell  and  bomb, 
large  and  small ;  and  fine  Parrott  guns, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounders,  wheeled 
into  place.  But  weeds  grow  under  and 
cobwebs  over ;  hinges  are  rusted,  der- 
ricks and  rails  are  broken  ;  and  so  for- 
lorn is  the  aspect  of  the  entire  inclosure 
that  it  is  a  relief,  after  a  moment,  to 
turn  away. 

In  December  of  1774,  Mr.  Paul  Re- 
vere, perhaps  with  that  same  service- 
able myth-horse  to  whom  we  owe  more 
than  a  mausoleum,  spurred  hither  from 
Boston,  bearing  official  warning  that 
a  new  law  over-seas  forbade  the  fur- 
ther exportation  of  gunpowder  to  the 
colonies ;  having  the  subsequent  satis- 
faction of  learning  that  the  Portsmouth 
Sons  of  Liberty,  and  divers  Newcastle 
patriots,  under  John  Sullivan,  John 
Langdon,  and,  probably,  John  Picker- 
ing, invested  this  same  fort,  overcame 
its  ample  numbers,  and  bore  off  in  tri- 
umph to  Durham  meeting-house  one  hun- 
dred barrels  of  powder.  That  powder 
was  turned  to  salutary  uses  in  the  hands 
of  the  young  army  at  Bunker  Hill. 
Within  the  area  of  the  fort  are  the  un- 
marked graves  of  minister  Robert  Jour- 
dan,  who  rests  from  his  labors  since 
1679,  and  of  many  forefathers  of  the 
seafaring  villagers. 

Off  this  shore,  at  the  uttermost  limits 
of  the  harbor,  among  "  enchanted  gar- 
den-islets," is  Whale-Back  Light;  part 
of  the  first  tower,  erected  in  1829, 
crouching  beside  its  granite  supplant- 
er.  Storms  drive  in  the  passing  vessels, 
or  faithless  air  becalms  them,  in  great 
flocks,  off  the  reefs ;  so  that  the  blue 
Newcastle  river-street  often  verily  be- 
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comes  a  "  sea-city,  a  Venice  moored  for 
a  night,  not  a  trace  of  which  shall  be 
seen  in  the  morning."  Newcastle  is  the 
sentinel,  now  disarmed,  at  the  grass- 
grown  gates  of  Portsmouth :  behind  is 
the  gentle  city,  mother  of  famous  sons, 
beautiful  unspeakably  in  her  monastic 
quiet ;  before,  the  mighty  Europe-laving 
ocean,  unbroken  save  where  the  white 
Isles  of  Shoals  glisten  by  day,  and 
the  watchful  coast-lights  flash  up,  one 
by  one,  on  the  darkened  horizon.  So, 


drowsily  and  by  star-shine,  fade  from 
our  eyes  glimpses  of  the  blossomy 
shores,  and  from  our  ears  the  song  of  the 
untamable  river,  sweeter  to  old  Ports- 
mouth than  her  own  joy-bells.  For  Pis- 
cataqua  is  not  alone  the  sunny  pathway 
of  her  ships  and  the  natural  guardian 
of  her  superb  outlying  acres,  but  the 
very  pulse  and  life-blood  of  her  heart ; 
the  sole  possible  renewer  of  her  youth, 
when  there  shall  be  written  the  annals 
of  a  renascent  navy. 

Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 


DO$A  QUIXOTE. 


IT  was  on  a  dismal  November  even- 
ing, full  to  the  throat  of  smoke  and  fog, 
that  Captain  George  Farquhar,  having 
nothing  better  to  do  with  himself,  strolled 
into  the  green-room  of  Drury  Lane  Thea- 
tre. He  was  plainly  in  an  unhappy 
mood,  and  his  face,  handsome  enough 
even  in  gloom  to  strike  any  woman,  or 
any  man,  with  interest,  if  with  no  more 
ardent  feeling,  was  clouded  over  with 
so  deep  a  melancholy  that  it  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  the  weather  from 
which  he  had  just  taken  shelter. 

There  was  such  a  confusion  of  voices, 
as  he  came  in,  that  for  a  minute  or  two 
his  entrance  passed  unnoticed.  All  the 
company  were  dressed  for  their  parts  in 
the  new  comedy;  in  five  minutes  the 
curtain  was  to  ring  up  ;  the  premoni- 
tory whistles  and  cat-calls  from  the  im- 
patient gallery  penetrated  even  to  the 
green-room ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  performance  was  so  close  at 
hand,  the  entire  company  surrounded 
Mr.  Rich,  the  manager,  everybody  talk- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  voice,  each  one  evi- 
dently making  a  different  suggestion  to 
the  anxious  manager.  Wilks,  dressed 
as  a  gallant  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
—  elegant,  dashing,  irresistible,  —  had 
not  yet  put  on  the  fine  airs  of  his  part, 


and  was  talking  as  earnestly  as  if  he 
had  never  forgotten  to  be  anybody  but 
Robert  Wilks  ;  Colley  Gibber,  never 
quite  so  much  himself  as  the  character 
he  personated,  was  as  earnest  as  Wilks  ; 
Mistress  Oldfield  —  bewitching  Anne 
Oldfield  —  was  gesticulating  with  her 
shut  fan,  that  very  fan  which  she  was 
soon  to  unfurl  with  such  effect  before 
the  footlights  ;  Dogget,  laying  aside  his 
stolid  air,  had  for  once  become  anima- 
ted ;  the  other  members  of  the  company, 
grouped  at  greater  or  less  distance,  were 
all  joining  in  the  hubbub,  till  Babel  it- 
self was  outdone  and  confounded.  Mr. 
Rich  put  his  fingers  in  his  ears. 

"  Great  heaven  ! "  exclaimed  Far- 
quhar, pausing  on  the  threshold,  "  what 
is  all  this  din  about  ?  Has  Rich  decided 
that  he  will  not  give  any  one  a  benefit, 
and  are  you  all  refusing  to  go  on  till  he 
comes  to  terms  ?  " 

"  Here 's  George,"  cried  Wilks,  seiz- 
ing him  by  the  arm  and  dragging  him 
into  the  group.  "  He  comes  in  the  very 
nick  of  tune.  He  has  forsworn  the 
stage,  but  he  will  dance  in  the  minuet." 

"  To  be  sure  he  will,  to  oblige  me," 
said  Mrs.  Oldfield,  turning  upon  him 
her  whole  battery  of  smiles. 

"  We  end  the  second  act  of  the  com- 
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edy  with  a  minuet,  danced  by  all  the 
characters,"  said  Mr.  Rich,  in  answer 
to  Farquhar's  look  of  inquiry.  "  Mr. 
Hartley  is  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  can't 
appear.  Porter  can  speak  his  lines,  but 
he  can't  dance,  and  we  want  somebody 
to  go  on  just  for  the  dance." 

"  Do  it,  George,"  said  Wilks,  antici- 
pating Farquhar's  doubtful  reply.  "  No 
man  in  England  can  dance  better.  You 
shall  dance  with  Nan,"  he  whispered  in 
his  friend's  ear.  "  You  can  press  her 
hand  for  at  least  as  many  minutes  as 
the  dance  goes  on.  Colonel  Mainwaring, 
though  he  sit  directly  in  front  of  you 
both,  can't  gainsay  you  that  privilege." 

"  What,  go  on  in  a  part  thus,"  said 
Farquhar,  pointing  to  his  black  clothes, 
—  "in  a  comedy  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond ?  " 

"  Not  so,"  answered  Wilks.  "  There 's 
my  dress  for  Sir  Harry  Wildair  in  my 
tiring-room.  My  man  will  give  it  to 
you.  We  can  wear  the  same  clothes, 
George.  We  have  done  it  often  enough, 
Lord  knows,  when  we  were  both  poor 
players  in  Dublin.  Put  on  Sir  Harry's 
dress.  It  will  become  you  mightily,  and 
quite  proper  you  should  wear  the  costume 
of  one  of  your  own  puppets.  Say  yes. 
There 's  the  curtain !  I  'm  called !  "  and 
a  moment  after  a  roar  of  applause  came 
through  the  half -opened  door  of  the 
green-room,  proving  that  Wilks  had  ap- 
peared before  his  adoring  audience. 

"  I  know  you  won't  let  me  lose  my 
dance,"  said  Mrs.  Oldfield.  "  I  expect 
to  make  a  mighty  hit  in  it."  And  she 
swept  him  a  low  curtsy  as  she  went 
out  to  the  wings  to  wait  her  entrance, 
and  to  share  Wilks's  triumphs. 

"You  will  oblige  us,  Captain  Far- 
quhar ?  "  asked  Rich. 

"  Faith,  I  suppose  I  must ;  there 's  no 
help  for  it,"  said  Farquhar.  "I  can 
refuse  Bob  nothing.  And  as  for  you, 
Rich,  you  '11  treat  my  next  comedy  the 
better  for  this.  So  here 's  for  Bob's 
dressing-room." 

There  was  a  little  murmur  of  admira- 


tion even  among  the  blase  occupants  of 
the  green-room  when  Captain  Farquhar 
reappeared,  divested  of  the  sober  suit  he 
usually  wore,  and  arrayed  in  the  white 
satin  and  red  velvet,  fleecy  laces  and 
diamond  buckles,  of  Sir  Harry  Wildair. 
It  is  not  often  that  handsome  habili- 
ments set  off  so  handsome  a  person ; 
and  George  Farquhar,  then  in  his  twen- 
ty-fifth year  and  in  the  fullest  grace  of 
manhood,  was  a  sight  to  please  the  eye 
and  stir  the  heart  even  of  the  coldest 
looker-on. 

"  Begad,  George,  you  belong  to  us," 
said  Cibber,  who  had  just  come  in  from 
his  last  scene  in  the  first  act ;  "  it 's  a 
pity  you  ever  left  the  stage." 

"  It  would  have  kept  you  in  better 
pocket  than  your  comedies  or  your  com- 
mission," said  Rich,  jestingly. 

Farquhar  smiled  a  little  sadly.  "  You 
are  right  about  the  profit  of  it,  Rich. 
My  pen  and  sword  together  would  n't 
pay  for  my  own  Sir  Harry's  shoe  buck- 
les. But  it  won't  always  be  so.  Mark 
that,  Rich;  mark  that,  Cibber.  The 
star  of  the  poor  devil  of  an  author  is 
rising.  The  time  will  come,  though  you 
and  I  may  not  see  it,  when  he  will  com- 
mand a  price  for  his  work  like  any  other 
man.  He  will  ride  in  his  coach  yet,  as 
decently  as  any  man  who  sells  cheese 
or  candles  in  Cheapside,  or  turns  his 
guineas  at  double  interest  in  Lombard 
Street." 

"  He  will  never  make  the  profit  we 
make  out  of  him,"  said  Cibber,  flicking 
off  the  particles  of  his  last  pinch  of  snuff 
from  his  lace  ruffles.  "  Look  at  Wilks, 
now,  with  his  ten  guineas  a  week  and  a 
benefit.  You  made  a  mistake,  George." 

Farquhar  turned  on  his  heel  to  meet 
Wilks,  who  was  just  entering.  Every- 
body there  knew  why  Farquhar  had  left 
the  boards.  He  went  on  the  stage  a 
mere  boy.  He  was  one  of  the  best  read- 
ers of  his  day,  —  perhaps  that  was  one 
reason  he  wrote  so  naturally,  —  and  he 
had  the  face  and  figure  for  his  profes- 
sion. But  when  barely  eighteen  he  had 
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accidentally  wounded  an  antagonist  in 
a  scenic  duel.  The  poor  fellow  came 
near  dying  of  the  wound,  and  Farquhar, 
struck  by  remorse,  left  the  stage  forever. 
It  was  after  he  got  his  commission  in 
the  army  that  Wilks  had  persuaded  him 
of  his  talent  for  comedy-writing,  and  had 
helped  to  bring  out  his  plays  at  Drury 
Lane. 

A  hurried  rehearsal  of  the  stage  dance 
in  the  green-room  preceded  the  second 
act,  to  prepare  Farquhar  to  lead  Mistress 
Oldfield  out  in  the  minuet.  Everybody 
in  the  theatre  knew  how  madly  he  had 
been  in  love  with  her,  and  how  she  had 
turned  her  back  on  him  for  a  lover  high- 
er in  rank  and  richer  in  purse  than  he. 
Farquhar  had  not  yet  sufficiently  recov- 
ered from  this  mood  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion which  Wilks  had  suggested,  of  hold- 
ing her  pretty  dimpled  hand  in  his  for 
a  dance.  There  were  few  in  the  audi- 
ence who  were  likely  to  recognize  him 
in  his  dress  of  Sir  Harry.  He  was 
about  the  same  height  as  Porter,  who 
should  have  had  the  place  he  took  in  the 
dance.  At  least  he  would  risk  being 
recognized,  and  oblige  his  friends. 

It  would  take  the  finest  touch  of  poet 
and  fiction-writer  at  once  to  describe  a 
minuet  as  George  Farquhar  and  Mistress 
Anne  Oldfield  danced  it.  No  others  on 
the  scene  held  the  eye  for  one  moment 
while  they  were  upon  it.  Even  Wilks 
was  for  a  brief  time  forgotten,  and  lav- 
ished his  usually  incomparable  graces 
upon  careless  observers.  The  pen  fails 
in  attempting  to  represent  this  pair. 
She,  with  her  perfect  figure  swayed  by 
every  motion  of  the  music  ;  now  sinking, 
now  rising,  on  the  waves  of  sound ;  her 
dazzling  neck  turning  this  way  and  that 
with  swan-like  gesture  ;  her  eyes,  now 
half  shut,  now  pouring  all  their  power 
of  charm  into  the  eyes  of  the  beholder ; 
her  pretty  foot,  now  slowly  advanced 
with  such  exquisite  yet  coy  grace,  then 
slowly  withdrawn  under  the  folds  of  her 
sweeping  petticoats  ;  one  arm  wreathed 
above  her  head  in  alluring  curves,  the 


other  held  by  the  yielding  finger-tips 
in  the  hand  of  her  partner :  he,  no  less 
graceful,  and  hardly  less  enchanting 
than  she;  his  elegant  figure,  now  ap- 
proaching, now  receding  from  her,  in 
languishing  yet  reverent  movement ;  the 
half -tender,  half  -  nonchalant  air  with 
which  he  led  her  through  the  mazes  of 
the  dance ;  the  perfect  grace  with  which 
foot  and  leg  answered  every  note  of  the 
music  ;  the  captivating  bend  of  his  fig- 
ure, as  he  bowed  low  before  her  at  the 
close  of  each  measure,  —  all  this  was  for 
the  eye  only ;  no  words  can  describe  it. 
Again  and  again  the  curtain  fell  on  this 
revelation  of  the  entrancing  graces  of 
motion.  Again  and  again  the  fascinated 
audience  demanded  its  repetition. 

Meanwhile,  poor  Farquhar  had  dis- 
covered, to  his  chagrin,  that  neither  look 
nor  touch  of  his  met  any  response  from 
his  charming  partner.  Every  wreathed 
smile,  every  tender  beam  from  her 
sparkling  eyes,  fell,  not  upon  him,  but  on 
his  fortunate  rival,  who  sat  in  a  box  on 
the  right,  in  complacent  consciousness  of 
being  the  chosen  and  acknowledged  suit- 
or of  pretty  Mistress  Oldfield.  Far- 
quhar had  been  deeply  in  love  with  her, 
but  even  the  most  ardent  flame  will  burn 
low  if  one  pours  upon  it  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  cold  water,  and  Farquhar, 
handsome,  used  to  success  in  affairs  of 
the  heart,  and  only  twenty-five  years 
old,  was  not  capable  of  sighing  eternally 
without  encouragement.  He  was  begin- 
ning to  flag  in  the  ardor  of  the  dance, 
when,  just  as  he  relaxed  his  grasp  a  lit- 
tle on  the  unanswering  finger-tips  of  his 
chilling  companion,  a  pair  of  soft  eyes 
from  a  box  on  the  left  met  his  own,  and 
revived  his  waning  enthusiasm.  At 
least  there  was  more  than  one  pair  of 
woman's  eyes  in  the  world.  If  Nan 
Oldfield  looked  one  way,  he  could  turn 
the  other.  And  he  danced  on,  with 
finer  and  more  fascinating  grace  than 
before,  only  instead  of  fixing  on  Mrs. 
Oldfield  the  glance  of  respectful  adora- 
tion which  he  at  first  had  bent  upon 
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her  alone,  he  turned  all  its  force  upon 
the  eyes  which  he  was  suddenly  con- 
scious followed  absorbingly  his  every 
movement. 

The  box  was  provokingly  dark.  He 
could  see  neither  the  figure  nor  the  face, 
which  was  obscured  in  the  dim  light 
reflected  into  the  box  from  the  candles 
of  the  footlights  ;  only  a  pair  of  soft, 
gleaming  eyes,  that  never  ceased  their 
gaze  while  the  dance  lasted.  Farquhar 
thought  that  he  caught  vaguely  the  out- 
line of  a  rounded  chin,  and  a  brow  with 
hair  falling  over  it ;  but  players  and  play- 
wrights are  habitually  imaginative,  and 
although  he  conjured  up  a  whole  face 
to  fit  the  eyes,  he  could  not  be  certain 
that  any  trait  was  really  true  to  his  own 
fancy. 

It  happened  that  night  after  night  for 
a  week  Hartley  remained  ill,  and  Far- 
quhar went  on  in  the  dance-scene.  Half 
a  dozen  others  might  in  this  time  have 
been  trained  to  fill  the  place,  but  some- 
how Farquhar  did  not  speak  of  relin- 
quishing it,  and  Rich  found  the  minuet 
too  decided  a  hit  to  suggest  any  change. 
Meantime,  the  denizens  of  the  green- 
room shook  their  heads  every  evening 
over  Farquhar's  madness,  which  led  him 
to  pursue  his  hopeless  passion  for  the 
queen  of  comedy ;  and  every  night  the 
same  pair  of  eyes  gleamed  duskily  on 
him  from  the  box  on  the  left,  with  the 
same  fascinated  attention.  He  could 
perceive  no  coquetry  in  the  gaze,  only 
an  all-absorbing  interest,  which  seemed 
to  make  the  owner  unconscious  that  her 
glances  were  answered,  or  even  that 
they  attracted  the  notice  of  the  object 
on  whom  they  were  so  constantly  fixed. 
Every  night,  as  the  dance  ended,  and 
he  bent  low  before  his  partner,  he  cast 
the  gaze  of  reverent  admiration  which 
accompanied  the  obeisance  into  the  box 
on  the  left.  He  saw  the  figure  sink 
into  the  deeper  shadows  of  the  back- 
ground, as  if  all  interest  ceased  with  his 
last  movement.  On  leaving  the  stage 
he  rushed  to  his  dressing-room,  resumed 


his  ordinary  dress,  and  ran  to  haunt  the 
door  of  the  box,  the  passages,  and  the 
entrances  of  the  theatre ;  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  street  in  front  of  the 
play-house,  even  stared  into  the  passing 
carriages,  till  the  play  was  over,  and 
the  last  play-goer  had  left  Drury  Lane. 
It  was  in  vain.  The  occupant  of  the 
box  must  have  left  the  theatre  as  soon 
as  he  had  left  the  stage.  He  could  find 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  her. 

At  length,  —  it  was  on  the  sixth  and 
last  evening  of  the  comedy,  —  Farquhar 
took  a  sudden  resolve.  He  left  his  long 
military  cloak  in  the  wings,  as  he  went 
on  the  scene.  When  the  dance  ended 
he  made  his  exit.  Enveloping  himself 
in  his  cloak,  he  ran  to  the  front  en- 
trance of  the  theatre.  A  solitary  coach 
stood  at  the  doorway.  A  lady  was  just 
entering  it  as  Farquhar  hastily  bounded 
upon  the  pavement.  As  she  was  seat- 
ing herself  she  turned  toward  him.  He 
was  sure  he  saw  the  gleam  of  her  eyes 
in  the  faint  reflection  of  the  wretched 
oil-lamps  which  vaguely  lit  up  the  mud- 
dy sidewalk. 

What  transports  he  felt,  when  a  voice, 
soft  as  the  glance  which  had  allured  him, 
said  half  inquiringly,  "  Captain  Far- 
quhar ?  " 

"  Faith,  she  has  my  name  already," 
said  he  to  himself,  and  his  foot  was  on 
the  step  and  his  hand  on  the  fastening 
of  the  coach  door  before  it  had  time  to 
close.  "  I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon, 
but  you  spoke  to  me  ?  " 

The  lady  had  sunk  back  among  the 
cushions.  Perhaps  she  was  frightened 
at  her  temerity  ;  perhaps  she  was  an  ac- 
quaintance, whom  he  had  failed  to  recog- 
nize ;  perhaps  —  No  matter  what  doubts 
assailed  him ;  this  was  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  a  brave 
man  did  not  wait  to  be  resolved  in  the 
outset  of  an  adventure  either  of  love  or 
of  war.  Farquhar  was  a  gallant  man, 
a  military  officer,  and  an  Irishman,  —  a 
triple-headed  reason  for  being  rapid  in 
his  action  on  such  an  occasion.  He  did 
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not  wait  further,  but   stepped  into  the 
carriage  and  shut  the  door. 

"  I  am  sure  your  ladyship  has  some- 
thing to  say  to  me,  and  since  we  can  talk 
much  more  at  our  ease  driving  than 
standing  still,  may  I  bid  your  coachman 
drive  home  ?  " 

There  was  a  low  murmur,  which  Far- 
quhar  readily  took  for  consent.  He 
gave  the  order  to  the  coachman,  and  took 
his  seat  by  his  companion. 

"You  called  me  by  name,  madam," 
he  said,  in  his  tenderest  modulations. 
"  May  I  ask  if  I  have  the  honor  of  a 
previous  acquaintance  ?  " 
•  "You  have  never  seen  me  before," 
answered  the  lady,  a  little  tremulously. 

("  Hanged  if  I  can  see  you  now," 
said  Farquhar  to  himself.  "  Delicious 
voice,  though,  melting  and  sweet  as 
honey  just  dropped  from  the  comb.") 

"  But  I  have  seen  you,  six  times  in 
all,"  she  continued,  "  from  my  box,  on 
the  left  of  the  stage." 

"  'Tis  the  eyes,  sure  enough,"  said  Far- 
quhar internally.  Then  aloud,  "  Ma- 
dam, you  mistake  when  you  declare  I 
have  not  seen  you.  I  swear  to  you  I  've 
seen  nothing  but  your  eyes,  waking  or 
asleep,  for  a  week  past.  But  I  can't  for 
the  life  of  me  imagine  how  you  know 
my  name,  for  even  in  my  dreams  I  have 
not  been  able  to  guess  at  yours." 

"Oh,  that  was  not  so  difficult.  I 
found  that  Mr.  Rich  was  the  manager, 
and  I  wrote  him  three  days  ago  to  ask 
who  you  might  be.  I  described  you  so 
well  there  was  no  fear  of  his  mistak- 
ing." 

"  Confound  the  fellow,"  muttered  Far- 
quhar to  himself,  "  he  gave  me  no  hint 
of  this."  Then  audibly,  "And  Mr. 
Rich  answered  you  ?  " 

"Most  immediately,  and  gave  me  a 
whole  history  about  you." 

"  Ah-ah !  "  said  Farquhar.  "  But 
permit  me  to  say,  dearest  madam,  that 
it  would  have  been  a  more  direct  way  if 
you  had  conveyed  a  billet  to  me,  in  per- 
son. In  that  case  I  might  have  tasted 


the  bliss  of  knowing  you  at  least  three 
days  earlier." 

"  Indeed,  I  had  thought  of  that,  too," 
returned  the  lady  ;  "  but  besides  the  fear 
that  my  note  might  fall  into  other  hands 
than  yours,  I  was  not  sure,  if  I  used  no 
more  ceremony,  but  you  might  think  it 
strange  of  me." 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  Farquhar, 
more  ardently  than  he  had  yet  ventured, 
"  you  may  be  sure  no  man  of  sense  will 
think  anything  she  does  not  wish,  of  a 
charming  woman  who  commits  so  very 
slight  an  indiscretion  on  his  account ;  and 
in  that  respect  I  am  the  most  discreet  as 
well  as  the  most  gallant  of  my  sex." 
And  here  his  hand  found  in  some  way 
the  hand  he  had  been  cautiously  seek- 
ing in  the  darkness,  and  he  gave  the  soft 
fingers  a  reassuring  pressure.  The  hand 
was  quickly  withdrawn,  and  the  lady 
shrank  further  back  into  the  corner. 
Farquhar,  a  little  rebuffed,  began  to  con- 
sider the  situation  rather  more  deeply. 

The  coach,  driving  on  rapidly  all  this 
time,  was  already  a  good  distance  from 
Drury  Lane.  It  had  passed,  by  sev- 
eral tortuous  and  narrow  streets,  into 
Leicester  Square,  then  a  lonely  and  de- 
serted-looking place  enough,  past  the 
stately  mansions  in  its  vicinity,  and  was 
now  in  the  open  road,  leading  westward, 
where  the  houses  grew  more  isolated 
and  infrequent.  Farquhar,  left  to  a  mo- 
ment of  sober  reflection,  began  to  in- 
quire whither  he  might  be  going. 

"  A  plague  upon  my  cursed  rashness," 
he  thought,  as  the  lady  remained  silent, 
nestling  away  from  him  in  the  corner  of 
the  coach.  "  Here  am  I,  engaged  to  a 
woman  of  whom  I  know  nothing  but 
that  she  has  a  'pair  of  fine  eyes.  She 
may  be  as  old  and  as  ugly  as  sin.  A  lit- 
tle paint  and  powder  would  conceal  the 
deepest  wrinkles,  in  all  the  light  I've 
yet  seen  her  in.  True,  the  hand  I  just 
pressed  was  soft  and  small  enough,  but 
everybody  knows  that  a  woman's  hand 
and  arm  may  be  young  and  fair  till  she  's 
near  sixty.  I  may  be  following  some  old 
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coquette,  who  laughs  now  in  her  sleeve 
at  having  caught  a  young  fellow  like  me. 
Or  —  Gads  my  life  !  —  she  may  be  some 
cut-throat  in  petticoats,  who  does  not 
know  how  empty  my  pockets  are,  or 
fancies  that  the  diamonds  in  Sir  Harry's 
shoe-buckles  are  more  valuable  than  I 
know  them  to  be.  I  have  no  mind  to 
turn  from  a  comedy-writer  into  a  theme 
for  a  tragedy."  And  here  the  adven- 
ture of  the  Chevalier  de  Chastillon  in 
France,  which  he  had  just  made  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  last  act  of  his  new  com- 
edy The  Inconstant,  came  into  his  head 
all  of  a  sudden ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  brave  man,  and  by  no 
means  a  tyro  in  affairs  of  gallantry,  the 
cold  chills  ran  over  him.  His  blood, 
warmed  hitherto  by  the  dance,  and  the 
excitement  of  the  adventure,  seemed  to 
congeal  and  stop  in  its  course  through 
his  veins. 

At  this  moment  the  carriage  stopped. 
The  prospect,  what  little  there  was  of  it 
in  the  gloom  of  a  November  midnight, 
on  which  a  thin  moon  was  struggling  to 
shed  a  gleam  through  a  bank  of  dense 
clouds  that  surrounded  her,  was  not  re- 
assuring. They  had  driven  up  through 
a  thick  avenue  of  trees  to  reach  the 
portal  of  a  great,  dreary-looking  house, 
from  whose  windows  not  a  ray  of  light 
was  emitted.  The  place  was  frightfully 
lonely,  remote  from  other  dwellings,  and 
as  silent  as  the  grave.  The  coach  had 
driven  close  to  the  door ;  the  lady  leaped 
lightly  from  the  carriage,  turned  and 
extended  her  hand.  The  outer  door  of 
entrance  yielded  to  her  touch,  and  they 
went  in,  Farquhar  still  holding  fast  by 
the  hand  which  she  had  held  out  to  him. 

"  Step  softly,  and  make  no  noise,"  she 
whispered.  "  It  would  be  a  sad  affair 
for  us  both  if  we  waked  anybody." 

Whatever  might  be  his  misgivings, 
Farquhar  felt  that  it  was  no  time  to 
turn  back  He  pressed  the  hand  for  an- 
swer, and  followed  fast  on  her  footsteps. 
Through  a  long  hall,  then  up  a  flight 
of  steps  to  a  winding  corridor,  then  on 


through  a  denser  darkness,  till  some 
gleams  of  light  from  under  a  door  at  the 
end  of  the  passage  warned  him  he  was 
nearing  the  light.  The  lady  pushed 
open  this  door ;  they  entered,  and  she 
closed  it  softly  and  bolted  it  after  them. 

It  was  a  delicious  change  from  the 
cold  and  darkness  outside.  They  were 
in  a  lady's  boudoir,  elegantly  and  a  lit- 
tle fantastically  fitted  up.  There  were 
hangings  of  Spanish  stuff  on  the  walls, 
an  Eastern  carpet  underfoot,  some 
strange  bits  of  decoration  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece, which  looked  like  Moorish, 
and  one  or  two  luxurious  couches  and 
chairs  from  Italy.  These,  mingled  with 
the  hideous  china  ornaments  and  the 
stiff  furniture  of  Queen  Anne's  time, 
made  an  effect  which  was  then  unusual. 
Best  of  all,  a  brilliant  fire  burned  on  the 
hearth,  soft  light  from  a  dozen  candles 
gleamed  from  the  chimney-piece.  The 
whole  room  had  the  appearance  of  await- 
ing some  expected  guests.  Farquhar 
threw  off  his  cloak  on  entering,  and  in- 
stinctively approached  the  blaze.  The 
chill  of  the  evening  was  penetrating,  and 
his  white  satin  breeches  and  silk  stock- 
ings were  but  a  light  costume  for  his 
long  ride.  He  reached  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  then  turned  to  look  at  his 
companion. 

She  too  had  dropped  the  heavy  man- 
tle which  had  enveloped  her  from  head 
to  foot,  and  remained  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  as  her  companion  advanced  to 
the  fire. 

Neither  the  biting  cold,  which  he  felt 
more  sharply  on  entering  to  the  warmth, 
nor  the  chill  of  distrust  which  had  been 
creeping  over  him  as  he  reflected  on 
what  might  be  the  issue  of  his  night's 
adventure,  could  keep  every  drop  of 
blood  in  George  Farquhar's  body  from 
mounting  hotly  to  his  heart,  and  then 
rushing  tingling  to  his  finger-tips  as  he 
looked  at  her.  Never  in  his  life  had  he 
seen  so  lovely  a  creature.  The  beautiful 
brown  eyes  he  already  knew  by  heart. 
He  could  see  now  that  the  hair,  soft  and 
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wavy,  fell  in  golden  masses  over  the 
brow,  almost  to  the  delicate  line  of  the 
eyebrows.  The  chin  was  rounded  and 
dimpled,  as  his  fancy  had  drawn  it ;  the 
complexion,  rose-tinted  and  lustrous. 
No  inventory  of  her  charms  could  even 
suggest  them.  She  was  so  perfect  a 
piece  of  nature's  handiwork  that  to  have 
changed  anywhere  the  curve  of  a  line 
or  the  position  of  a  dimple  would  have 
been  to  spoil  the  whole  piece. 

Her  dress  was  suited  to  her  eyes  and 
hair.  It  was  made  of  a  brocaded  stuff  of 
pale  gold,  with  low  square-cut  bodice  and 
short  sleeves,  over  a  white  satin  petti- 
coat, stiff  with  embroideries  of  silver. 
Pearls  were  round  the  fair  throat,  and 
on  the  exquisite  arms,  and  in  the  tiny 
ears,  each  themselves  a  pearl.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  Farquhar's  blood  leaped  to 
his  heart  at  the  first  sight  of  her  ? 

She  could  not  have  been  more  than 
eighteen  years  old  at  the  most ;  doubtless 
she  was  a  year  or  two  younger,  although 
she  had  all  the  perfections  and  none  of 
the  crudities  of  sixteen.  But  neither 
her  youth  nor  her  lovely  face  consti- 
tuted her  charm.  She  stood  there,  smil- 
ing a  little  shyly  at  Farquhar,  the  very 
embodiment  of  virginal  purity,  of  child- 
like candor,  of  a  serene  and  unconscious 
innocence,  that  was  as  palpable  an  at- 
mosphere about  her  as  the  light  of  the 
candles  or  the  blaze  on  the  hearth.  Far- 
quhar had  made  one  involuntary  move- 
ment toward  her,  with  arms  outstretched ; 
he  fell  back  as  involuntarily  as  he  had 
advanced,  and  remained  motionless,  gaz- 
ing on  her  almost  awestruck,  as  a  young 
Greek  might  have  stood  in  the  presence 
of  the  Uranian  Venus,  if  she  had  chosen 
to  reveal  herself  to  him. 

And  Farquhar  himself,  although  he 
described  the  scene  afterwards  with  no 
vanity  as  to  his  share  in  it,  must  be  re- 
membered as  no  unbecoming  figure  in 
the  picture.  As  he  stood  half  leaning 
against  the  chimney-piece,  the  light  of 
the  fire  falling  on  his  elegant  person, 
attired  in  the  brilliant  dress  he  had  as- 


sumed for  the  stage,  his  mobile  face 
lighted  up  by  a  glow  of  rapturous  ad- 
miration, he  was  perhaps  —  at  any  rate 
we  shall  believe  so  —  as  attractive  a 
figure  in  her  eyes  as  she  was  in  his. 

Meantime  she  stood  looking  at  him 
with  an  air  of  candid  and  smiling  inter- 
est, as  if  she  had  entirely  forgotten  the 
oddity  of  the  position,  or  rather  as  if  she 
had  never  been  conscious  of  it. 

"  Let  us  sit,  Captain  Farquhar,"  she 
said,  motioning  him  graciously  to  a  seat, 
and  drawing  a  cushioned  chair  toward 
the  hearth.  Farquhar  hastened  to  help 
her,  and  as  she  seated  herself  at  her 
ease,  and  stretched  out  her  little  feet, 
clad  in  slippers  of  white  fur,  toward  the 
blaze,  he  drew  a  chair,  and  placed  him- 
self at  her  side. 

The  most  natural  thing  for  Captain 
Farquhar,  on  any  previous  occasion  in 
his  life  on  which  he  had  found  himself 
alone  with  a  woman,  even  passably  good- 
looking,  would  have  been  to  open  the 
conversation  with  a  compliment.  But 
now  the  words  that  rose  to  his  lips 
stuck  there  unuttered.  He  sat  waiting 
for  her  to  begin  the  conversation. 

She  met  his  eyes  frankly,  but  grave- 
ly. "I  should  like  to  know,  first  of  all, 
what  you  think  of  this  adventure,"  she 
asked. 

"  Before  Heaven,  madam,  I  can  think 
nothing,  except  that  you  are  the  most 
beautiful  creature  I  have  ever  seen,"  an- 
swered Farquhar,  recovering  himself. 

"  I  did  n't  mean  that,"  she  said,  flush- 
ing slightly.  "  I  doubt  if  you  ought  to 
begin  with  that  sort  of  compliment.  I 
mean,  what  do  you  think  of  my  bring- 
ing you  here  in  this  way  ?  " 

"  Faith,  on  that  point,"  he  answered, 
speaking  with  perfect  sincerity,  "  I  am 
more  puzzled  than  about  anything  that 
ever  has  happened  to  me  before  in  all 
my  life." 

"  My  story,  which  I  am  about  to  re- 
late to  you,  will  explain  all,"  she  said 
seriously  ;  "  but  before  I  begin,  you  will 
take  your  oath,  as  a  true  knight  of  chiv- 
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airy,  to  serve  and  help  me  to  your  ut- 
most in  my  need.  Kneel,  and  make 
your  oath  of  allegiance." 

Farquhar  looked  at  her  to  see  if  her 
senses  were  wandering,  but  her  face  was 
so  earnest  and  so  calm  that  he  did  not 
hesitate.  He  dropped  on  one  knee,  took 
the  hand  she  graciously  extended,  and 
lifted  it  to  his  lips  with  an  air  that  one 
of  the  knights  of  Arcadia  might  have 
patterned  after. 

"  I  swear,  madam,  as  your  humblest 
and  most  abject  servitor,  to  defend,  coun- 
sel, and  serve  you  in  all  things,  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  honor  and  mine 
own,  only  trusting  in  the  end  for  such 
reward  as  may  befit  my  devotion  and 
your  gracious  clemency." 

"  Rise,  sir,"  said  the  lady.  "  I  see  I 
am  not  mistaken  in  you,  and  I  will  tell 
you  enough  of  my  history  and  the  danger 
which  threatens  me  to  enable  you  to  act 
in  my  defense.  You  must  know,  then," 
she  continued,  settling  herself  at  ease  in 
her  chair,  that  she  might  turn  her  eyes 
full  upon  Farquhar  as  she  spoke,  "  that 
I  am  not  by  birth  native  to  this  cold 
and  wet  England  of  yours,  although  my 
father  is  an  Englishman.  I  was  born 
in  Algeria,  where  my  father  married  a 
Spanish  lady,  and  where  for  many  years 
he  lived.  I  was  only  a  babe  when  my 
mother  died,  and  I  have  known  scarcely 
any  woman  except  my  nurse,  Antonet- 
ta,  who  has  had  charge  of  me  since  my 
birth ;  nor  any  man  except  my  father, 
who  is  much  of  the  time  occupied  with 
affairs  which  call  him  away  from  home. 
Thus  I  should,  as  you  see,  have  grown 
up  without  knowledge  of  the  world,  or 
of  the  people  in  it,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
a  great  love  for  reading,  which  led  me 
to  study  men  and  women  in  books,  es- 
pecially in  those  romances,  written  both 
in  English  and  Spanish,  which  have 
taught  me  how  chivalric  gentlemen  and 
noble  ladies  comport  themselves,  and 
how  one  is  able  to  detect  them  from  the 
rest  of  the  world." 

Farquhar 's  eyes,  which  had  been  fixed 


upon  her,  partly  in   admiration,  partly 
in  curious  interest,  here  widened  visibly. 

"  It  is  in  the  reading  of  such  books, 
among  which  are  the  beautiful  accounts 
in  English  of  the  chivalrous  deeds  of 
Sir  Launcelot  and  of  the  knights  Sir 
Pyrocles  and  Musidorus,  as  related  by 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  that  most  noble  of 
gentlemen  and  of  writers,  that  I  have 
principally  passed  my  time  from  child- 
hood, and  it  is  through  these  examples 
that  I  have  learned  to  know  and  to  ad- 
mire the  English  people  and  the  Eng- 
lish character.  Six  months  since,  my 
father  sent  me  here  under  the  escort  of 
Antonetta  and  other  trusted  servants,  to 
await  his  coming  hither,  where  he  in- 
tends to  take  up  his  abode.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  in  spite  of  the  nobility  of 
the  people  this  is  a  most  detestable  land 
of  ram  and  bad  weather,  where  the  sun 
shines  less,  I  believe,  than  in  any  other 
land  in  the  world." 

"  The  sun,  no  doubt,  has  shone  less 
than  usual  since  your  arrival  in  this  poor 
island,"  said  Farquhar,  "  since  he  must 
know  the  radiance  of  your  beauty  would 
put  him  quite  out  of  countenance." 

She  bowed  in  grave  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  compliment,  and  continued  : 
"  Here  I  have  lived  in  the  solitude  and 
foggy  weather,  content  enough  with  my 
books,  till  a  month  ago  there  comes  from 
my  father,  traveling  then  in  Italy,  a 
long  letter,  in  which  he  informs  me  he 
will  arrive  in  London  on  a  day  now  near 
at  hand,  and  bring  with  him  —  I  shud- 
der to  reveal  his  dreadful  design  —  a 
man  whom  he  intends  for  my  husband, 
arid  to  whom  he  will  marry  me  directly 
on  his  arrival." 

Here  the  tender  eyes  turned  upon 
Farquhar  a  look  so  made  up  of  dread 
at  the  fate  preparing  for  her  and  of 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  protect  her, 
that  he  scarcely  knew  whether  he  was  in 
the  real  world  or  in  a  land  of  dreams. 

"  You  can  fancy,"  she  went  on,  "  the 
despair  into  which  I  was  plunged.  So 
far  as  I  can  compare  it,  no  lady  in  any 
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romance  was  ever  in  deeper  anguish 
than  I.  In  my  wretchedness  I  called 
upon  Heaven  to  send  me  a  knight,  such 
as  he  who  owed  service  to  the  peerless 
Oriana,  or  like  him  whom  the  Princess 
Philoclea  found  in  her  misfortunes.  An- 
tonetta,  seeing  the  misery  which  I  could 
not  hide,  and  wishing  to  beguile  me  out 
of  it,  took  me  to  the  playhouse,  and 
there,  a  week  ago,  I  saw  you,  and  recog- 
nized you  at  once,  by  your  bearing  and 
appearance,  as  the  knight  whom  Heaven 
was  to  send  me.  Every  night  during 
this  week  I  have  been  to  see  you.  My 
coachman,  who  is  a  faithful  servant,  I 
have  persuaded,  by  means  of  a  jewel  of 
some  value,  to  take  me  nightly  to  the 
play,  and  bring  me  home,  keeping  my 
visits  there  a  secret.  I  have  stolen  away 
as  soon  as  Antonetta,  who  retires  early 
and  sleeps  soundly,  has  sunk  into  her 
first  slumbers.  Alone,  and  with  no  con- 
fidant but  my  own  heart,  I  have  sought 
out  your  name,  have  found  you,  and  now 
have  related  to  you  my  sad  history.  I 
implore  you  to  help  me  in  my  hour  of 
utmost  need." 

Here  the  unfortunate  damsel,  whose 
soft  eyes  were  now  brimming  over  with 
tears,  extended  her  clasped  hands,  with 
an  appealing  gesture,  towards  Farquhar. 
He  felt  himself  divided  between  an  al- 
most overwhelming  desire  to  take  the 
hands  in  his  and  cover  them  with  pas- 
sionate kisses,  and  an  honorable  impulse 
to  behave  with  the  chivalric  reserve 
maintained  by  the  heroes  of  those  ro- 
mances out  of  which  she  had  fashioned 
him. 

Farquhar  was  a  man  of  gallantry,  a 
man  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  a  time 
when  the  estimate  of  women  was  by 
no  means  at  its  highest,  and  he  would 
have  laughed  as  heartily  as  any  of  the 
heroes  of  his  own  comedies  at  a  man 
who  would  hesitate  to  press  the  hands 
or  even  the  lips  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
when  they  were  so  nearly  offered  him. 
He  said  afterward,  in  telling  the  story, 
that  he  could  never  quite  resolve  him- 


self what  spell  he  was  under :  whether 
the  audacity  of  innocence  in  the  young 
girl,  educated  only  in  romances  and 
knowing  nothing  of  the  world  either  for 
good  or  evil,  forced  him  into  respect  of 
her ;  whether  a  lurking  memory  of  Mis- 
tress Oldfield,  and  the  slight  difficulty 
of  taking  on  a  new  love  before  his  heart 
was  fairly  off  from  the  old,  restrained 
him ;  whether  (and  this  is  what  we 
would  most  like  to  believe)  a  remnant 
of  the  chivalrous  reverence  for  all  wo- 
manhood which  prevailed  in  the  six- 
teenth century  for  once  animated  the 
breast  of  a  man  of  the  world  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  —  whether  it  was 
any  of  these  reasons  or  all  three  togeth- 
er, he  himself  could  not  have  told.  It 
is  certain  that  he  did  not  even  touch 
the  rosy  finger-tips  she  extended  toward 
him  so  imploringly;  that  he  did  not 
even  incline  his  head  toward  the  trem- 
bling lips  that  curved  themselves,  ready 
for  kisses,  in  a  direct  line  with  his  left 
shoulder. 

"  Madam,"  he  said  gravely,  when  she 
had  finished  her  story,  "  what  do  you 
expect  me  to  do  in  your  behalf  ?  What 
service  can  I  render  you  ?  " 

"What  service?  Can  you  not  take 
me  away  from  this  loathsome  marriage, 
and  hide  me  from  my  father's  persecu- 
tions till  the  danger  |je  averted  ?  " 

"  Great  heaven,  what  a  child  !  "  cried 
Farquhar,  rising  from  his  seat,  and  pa- 
cing up  and  down  the  room  in  his  excite- 
ment. "  Madam,"  he  said,  pausing  be- 
fore her,  "  I  find  it  difficult  to  talk  to 
a  lady  who  knows  so  much  of  the  world 
from  books  as  you  do,  but  I  beg  to  as- 
sure you  that  the  manners  of  London 
at  the  present  are  not  those  of  Arca- 
dia, and  that  if  I  should  accept  your 
method  of  serving  you  I  should  be  the 
most  despicable  knight  who  ever  pro- 
fessed honorable  service  to  an  unhappy 
lady.  If,  as  you  seem  to  propose,  I 
should  run  away  with  you,  I  should  lead 
you  into  a  misery  which  your  present 
imagination  cannot  compass.  But  let 
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me  beg  you,  if  you  have  a  father  who 
loves  you,  to  confide  in  his  affection. 
If  you  implore  him  to  listen  to  you,  he 
will  not,  I  trust,  force  you  to  a  marriage 
so  dreadful.  It  is  not  possible,"  he  add- 
ed, with  a  return  of  his  native  gallantry, 
"  that  even  a  father  could  be  quite  un- 
moved by  the  tears  in  such  a  pair  of 
eyes.  Try  them  on  him,  at  all  events. 
As  for  the  lover,  you  know  nothing  of 
him?" 

"No,"  she  answered,  bursting  into 
tears. 

"  Has  your  father  written  nothing  of 
him?" 

"Nothing,"  she  sobbed,  "but  that  he 
is  young,  —  twenty -two  years,  —  en- 
dowed with  all  honorable  virtues,  and 
the  heir  to  a  good  estate  in  England." 

"  Young,  rich,  and  no  doubt  a  hand- 
some fellow  to  boot,"  muttered  Farquhar 
under  his  breath,  with  a  smart  twinge 
of  something  which  resembled  jealousy. 
"  In  your  place,"  he  added  aloud,  "  I 
should  wait  to  see  if  the  affair  were  so 
bad  on  a  nearer  view  as  you  have  paint- 
ed it  in  your  fancy." 

She  made  no  answer,  but,  crouched 
among  the  cushions  of  her  chair,  in  com- 
plete abandonment  to  grief,  continued 
to  sob  audibly. 

What  extremity  her  passionate  grief 
might  have  driven  Farquhar  into,  who 
found  his  heart  fast  melting  in  her  tears, 
was  here  averted  by  the  sound  of  some 
confusion  below,  and  a  sudden  knocking 
at  the  door  of  the  apartment.  A  voice 
outside  cried  in  Spanish,  — 

"  Senorita  !  Senorita  !  Your  father 
has  come  !  Open  the  door  !  Your  fa- 
ther is  below  !  Open  to  me,  —  to  Anto- 
netta." 

The  girl  lifted  a  pale  and  scared  face 
to  Farquhar,  who  felt  that  the  situation 
was  becoming  perilous.  With  the  in- 
stinct of  a  brave  man,  who  turns  to  meet 
danger  in  the  face,  he  snatched  up  his 
hat  and  cloak,  and  advanced  to  the  door 
by  which  he  had  entered. 

"  Not  that  way !  "  she  cried,  seizing  his 


arm.  "  I  had  provided  for  an  escape, 
if  we  were  interrupted.  Here  is  another 
door."  And  putting  aside  the  hangings 
she  disclosed  a  door  at  the  side,  which 
he  had  not  before  seen.  Grasping  his 
hand,  she  led  him  more  rapidly  than 
they  had  entered,  through  passages, 
down  flights  of  steps,  and  by  many  wind- 
ings and  turnings,  till  they  reached  an 
entrance,  evidently  on  a  different  side 
of  the  house  from  that  by  which  they 
had  come  in.  She  drew  the  bolts  quick- 
ly and  opened  the  door.  The  door 
fronted  a  high  wall  inclosing  the  grounds. 
Farquhar  could  see  clearly  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  now  emerged  from  clouds 
and  shining  brightly  in  a  cold,  clear  sky, 
a  gate  opening  out  upon  the  highway. 
He  crossed  the  threshold  hastily,  then 
turned  to  look  once  more  on  the  heroine 
of  his  nocturnal  adventure.  Her  tear- 
stained  face,  lovelier  than  ever  in  grief, 
was  upturned  to  him  in  the  moonlight, 
with  a  yearning  sadness  like  that  of  a 
grieved  child  in  its  gaze. 

Farquhar  controlled  a  last  passionate 
longing  to  catch  her  in  his  arms  and 
hold  her  to  his  breast  for  one  instant. 
Taking  her  hand,  he  bent  over  it,  kissed 
it  respectfully,  whispered  "  Farewell," 
and  a  minute  later  he  stood  in  the  empty 
street,  shivering  in  the  sharp  air  of  a 
November  morning. 

"If  I  have  to  walk  to  town  in  this 
cursed  cold,  with  my  teeth  shaking  in 
my  head  like  the  bones  of  a  skeleton,  I 
shall  believe  I  am  rightly  served  for  the 
confounded  fool  that  I  am,"  he  said  to 
himself  bitterly,  as  he  stood  there. 

Fortunately,  at  this  moment  a  hackney 
chaise  without  an  occupant  drove  down 
the  deserted  highway.  He  hailed  it, 
and  was  soon  driving,  at  the  best  pace 
the  wretched  hack  could  muster,  to  his 
lodgings  in  Fleet  Street,  where  he  ar- 
rived with  the  first  rays  of  dawn,  dead 
tired,  chilled  to  the  marrow  of  his  bones, 
and,  as  his  valet  afterwards  described 
him  to  one  of  his  confidants,  "  in  the 
very  old  Nick's  own  temper." 
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The  story  of  Farquhar's  marriage  is 
well  known.  It  could  not,  one  is  sure, 
have  been  a  very  happy  marriage. 
When  he  was  in  the  last  stage  of  that 
decline  of  which  he  died,  then  only 
twenty-nine  years  old,  a  carriage  stopped 
one  day  at  his  shabby-genteel  lodgings, 
and  a  lady,  alighting,  asked  to  see  him 
alone. 

His  wife,  whose  native  jealousy  had 
abated  at  the  near  approach  of  death, 
herself  ushered  the  lady  into  his  room, 
and  withdrew  at  once.  Farquhar,  half 
reclining  on  a  couch,  wasted  and  enfee- 
bled by  disease,  still  retained  some  of 
his  old  vivacity  in  his  looks,  and  his  eyes 
were  more  brilliant  than  ever. 

The  lady  threw  aside  her  veil.  He 
saw  again  the  woman  of  his  night's  ad- 
venture. Four  years  had  added  much 
to  her  face,  without  taking  away  any  of 
its  charm.  There  was  a  womanliness, 
a  dignity  in  it  now,  which  had  been  born 
of  a  broader  experience.  Farquhar,  who 
had  a  keen  eye  for  faces,  saw  at  once 
that  he  was  looking  into  the  face  of  a 
happy  woman. 

"  Captain  Farquhar,"  she  asked,  a 
!?#le  timidly,  "  you  have  not  forgotten 
me?" 

"  You  may  be  sure  I  should  remem- 
ber you,  madam,  if  I  had  so  turned  to 
earth  that  there  was  nothing  left  of  me 
but  a  clod." 

"  I  heard  recently  that  you  were  ill. 


I  have  tried  all  these  years  to  keep  trace 
of  you,  and  I  could  not,  hearing  you 
were  so  ill,  do  other  than  come  to  tell 
you  that  I  had  not  forgotten  you,  and 
that  I  never  realized,  till  I  was  a  happy 
wife  and  a  happy  mother,  how  much 
reason  I  had  to  be  grateful  to  you." 

"  Then  your  father's  choice  was  not 
so  bad,  after  all  ?  " 

She  flushed  scarlet  over  neck  and 
face.  "  My  father's  choice  has  given 
me  the  best  of  husbands.  He  adores 
me,  and  I  love  him  with  all  my  heart. 
But  I  have  never  forgotten  you,  —  I 
never  say  my  prayers  without  putting 
your  name  in  them,  —  and  I  could  not 
resist  the  wish  I  had  to  see  you  once 
more,  and  to  tell  you  that  nobody  but 
yourself  knows  the  madness  from  which 
you  saved  me  ;  and  no  one  but  myself 
knows  how  deeply  I  am  in  debt  to  you 
for  giving  me  the  first  hint  of  a  folly 
that  might  have  led  me  to  my  ruin." 
Here,  approaching  the  couch,  she  lifted 
his  thin  hand  to  her  lips,  and  left  a  kiss 
ahd  a  tear  there  together. 

"  Faith,  madam,"  said  Farquhar,  with 
all  his  old  grace  and  a  touch  of  his  old 
gallantry,  "  I  hope  I  am  just  going  to 
heaven  on  the  strength  of  that  one  ac- 
tion, for  when  I  resisted  the  temptation 
of  taking  you  at  your  word  and  running 
away  with  you,  I  did  the  most  difficult 
good  deed  that  ever  I  did  in  my  whole 
life,  before  or  afterwards." 

Abby  Sage  Richardson. 


AN  OLD   KENTUCKY   HOME. 


THIRTY  years  ago  there  stood  in  the 
heart  of  the  Blue  Grass  Country  an  old 
stone  homestead,  nominally  occupied  only 
by  a  rich  planter,  his  wife,  and  son,  but 
usually  overrun,  especially  during  the 
summer  vacations,  by  all  the  children 
in  the  connection.  I  say,  instinctively, 
stood,  though  the  truth  is,  the  house  still 


exists,  and  is  so  substantially  built  that 
it  is  likely  to  outlast  many  more  changes 
than  those  which  it  has  already  expe- 
rienced ;  but  these  have  been  so  great 
that  the  place  seems  now  but  an  empty 
shell.  Its  glory  has  departed,  its  whole 
outlook  is  dreary  and  decayed.  But 
in  those  prosperous  years  just  before 
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the  war,  it  was  the  Mecca  toward  which 
many  youthful  hearts  turned  during 
the  long  school  year,  and  most  of  all 
in  those  enchanting,  exasperating  spring 
days,  when  to  the  young  human  animal, 
as  to  all  others,  comes  a  return  of  the 
savage  instinct,  a  wild  desire  to  break 
all  bonds  and  take  to  the  woods  ;  that 
stirring  of  the  blood  like  sap  in  the 
trees,  which  later  makes  the  young  fancy 
"  lightly  turn  to  thoughts  of  love." 

When  the  first  leaves  came  on  the 
trees,  making  the  streets  beautiful  with 
a  tender  green  haze,  there  came  also 
visions  of  the  delights  of  a  summer  at 
Uncle  Doctor's ;  visions  which  often  ob- 
truded themselves  between  our  eyes  and 
the  dingy  school-books,  and  yet  were  a 
spur  to  our  flagging  efforts.  Finally  the 
last  lessons  were  said,  the  trunk  was 
packed  with  a  good  supply  of  strong, 
partly  worn  garments,  and  the  sweet 
freshness  of  some  early  June  morning 
found  us  rolling  away  on  the  cars  to- 
ward the  capital  of  the  State.  Every 
station  along  the  railway  was  a  well- 
known  landmark,  for  which  we  watched 
with  absorbing  interest;  and  when  we 
reached  our  destination  there  was  some- 
thing delightful  even  in  the  noise  and 
dirt  and  confusion  of  the  crowded  depot. 
There  was  a  little  feeling  of  uneasiness 
for  fear  no  one  had  come  to  meet  us, 
and  then  a  thrill  of  perfect  pleasure,  as 
we  saw  among  the  crowd  the  tall  form 
of  Uncle  Doctor,  his  sunburned  face 
smiling  a  hearty  welcome.  He  was  a 
genuine  Kentuckian,  over  six  feet  in 
height,  with  a  frame  that  must  have  been 
very  powerful  in  youth,  but  now,  at  six- 
ty, was  somewhat  burdened  with  flesh. 
His  face  was  clean-shaven,  showing  well- 
cut,  vigorous  features  ;  thick  iron-gray 
hair  hung  over  his  forehead,  below  a 
broad-brimmed  straw  hat ;  and  his  keen 
blue  eyes  could  beam  with  hospitality 
and  fun,  or  flash  with  sudden  anger.  A 
suit  of  light  jeans,  no  vest,  but  a  broad 
expanse  of  purest  linen,  relieved  only 
by  a  loose  black  tie  under  the  rumpled, 
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rolling  collar,  —  this  was  a  summer  cos- 
tume perfectly  suited  to  his  age  and 
occupations. 

We  were  promptly  stowed  away :  some 
squeezed  into  the  rockaway  along  with 
baskets  and  bundles  which  excited  our 
liveliest  curiosity,  one  or  two  favored 
ones  taken  into  the  buggy,  with  an  en- 
viable prospect  of  holding  the  reins  part 
of  the  way,  and  off  we  started  for  an 
eight-mile  drive  out  to  "  the  place." 

We  jolted  along  for  a  time  through 
the  streets;  then  the  houses  became  few- 
er and  meaner  ;  we  passed  some  scat- 
tered negro  cabins  on  the  outskirts,  and 
soon  were  fairly  on  "  the  pike,"  making 
our  way  over  the  bulwark  of  hills  that 
shut  in  the  town.  The  ride  was  full  of 
interest :  we  knew  every  farmhouse, 
every  turning ;  we  watched  for  the  bridge, 
that  had  been  for  years  in  exactly  the 
same  shattered  condition,  and  necessi- 
tated careful  driving  to  one  side  through 
the  water  ;  we  watched  even  more  eager- 
ly for  the  mill  at  Elkhorn  Forks,  where 
we  should  stop,  perhaps,  to  take  up  a 
bag  of  meal  which  had  been  left  in  the 
morning  to  be  ground.  Before  long  we 
escaped  from  the  white  glare  of  the 
turnpike,  and  the  wheels  rolled  smooth- 
ly over  the  soft  brown  clay  of  shaded 
lanes  ;  the  last  one  bordered  our  uncle's 
fields,  and  as  he  stopped  now  and  then 
to  ask  some  question  of  the  farm  hands 
at  work  there,  we  received  many  an 
enthusiastic  "Howdy"  and  welcoming 
grin. 

When  we  neared  the  big  gate,  the  en- 
trance to  the  farm,  our  excitement  knew 
no  bounds.  A  dozen  little  negroes  were 
perched  there  on  the  watch.  When  we 
came  in  sight  they  made  a  wild  rush  at 
the  gate,  tumbling  over  each  other  in 
their  zeal  to  open  it.  These  were  our 
chosen  playfellows,  and  no  one  without 
experience  can  realize  the  fascination 
that  the  little  darkies  then  had  for  white 
children;  the  most  attractive  compan- 
ion of  their  own  color  was  tame  in  com- 
parison. They  jan  along  beside  us  with 
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beaming  faces,  but  their  answers  to  our 
fire  of  questions  were  more  reserved 
than  we  could  wish,  restrained  by  the 
awe  felt  for  "Ole  Marsa,"  at  whom 
they  stole  furtive  glances. 

From  the  gate  to  the  house  was  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  half  a  mile.  The  road, 
noticeably  better  than  the  one  we  had 
just  left,  •  ran  through  rolling,  richly 
wooded,  and  well-watered  lands  :  on  one 
side,  broad  corn  and  wheat  fields  ;  on 
the  other,  gentle  slopes  where  sheep 
were  grazing,  and  richer  meadows  where 
horses  were  turned  out.  Then  came  the 
"  sugar-camp,"  its  stately  maples  bring- 
ing delightful  memories  of  great  crack- 
ling fires  where  we  had  seen  the  kettles 
of  boiling  sap,  and  afterwards,  when  they 
were  emptied,  tasted  the  crisp,  delicious 
compound,  half  candy,  half  sugar,  that 
had  hardened  along  their  edges.  From 
the  top  of  a  hill  just  beyond  the  sugar- 
camp  we  had  a  first  glimpse  of  the 
house ;  soon  another  gate  was  entered, 
and  we  had  arrived.  Passing  the  "  lot," 
with  its  great  whitewashed  barn  and 
stable,  we  reached  the  stile  which  led  to 
the  house-yard,  and  quickly  scrambled 
up  the  three  outside  steps  and  down  the 
three  inside  ones,  eager  for  the  first 
greeting  from  Aunt  Sis. 

We  loved  the  Doctor,  but  we  adored 
his  wife,  and  had  we  not  done  so  we 
should  have  been  the  most  ungrateful  of 
mortals,  for  she  was  untiring  in  her  love 
and  care  for  us.  She  had  married  late, 
and  had  no  children  of  her  own,  but  if 
ever  a  motherly  heart  beat  in  woman's 
breast,  it  was  hers.  There  were  often 
from  six  to  a  dozen  children  under  her 
roof,  at  all  the  .trying  ages  between  five 
and  fifteen.  She  was  watchful  of  us,  and 
restrictions,  even  punishments,  were  not 
uncommon,  but  no  one  ever  heard  from 
her  an  impatient  word.  She  always 
had  many  questions  to  ask  about  the 
school  year,  was  proud  of  our  progress, 
and  could  shame  for  a  moment  the  most 
inveterate  laggard. 

All  the  long  summer  days  we  lived 


out-of-doors,  and  found  ample  amuse- 
ment for  ourselves  ;  but  when  there  came 
an  occasional  rain,  we  turned  to  Aunt 
Sis  to  furnish  us  entertainment  in-doors. 
There  was  a  battered  backgammon 
board,  and  a  dingy  pack  of  cards  with 
which  we  learned  to  play  Old  Maid  and 
Smut ;  as  the  evenings  grew  long  and 
cool,  we  roasted  apples,  popped  corn,  or 
made  candy  on  the  big  wood  fire.  When 
all  else  palled  upon  our  restless  spirits, 
an  unfailing  source  of  delight  remained 
in  the  stories  she  could  tell  of  Indian 
fights,  and  of  her  adventures  in  early 
life  during  a  carriage  trip  through  Texas. 
We  regarded  this  wholesome,  cheery 
woman  as  our  property,  our  natural 
prey,  in  those  days,  but  some  of  us  look 
back  now  and  wonder  at  her  patience. 
There  was  one  delicate  child  who  could 
not  join  in  the  rougher  sports,  and  who 
sometimes  sat  watching  them  with  wist- 
ful eyes,  or  limped  into  the  house  when 
the  running  games  began.  For  her 
Aunt  Sis  could  always  find  some  new 
amusement,  or,  what  is  better  still  to 
an  intelligent  child,  some  useful  occupa- 
tion ;  and  soon  the  little  cripple  excelled 
all  the  others  at  quieter  games,  and  had 
some  private  accomplishments  as  well  in 
the  way  of  sewing  and  knitting.  No 
one  could  know  how  her  heart  swelled 
with  delight  when  one  day  a  way  was 
contrived  for  her  to  ride  without  hurting 
the  tender  ankle  ;  after  that,  when  Black 
Mary  or  Old  Maria  was  brought  up,  with 
the  side-saddle  on,  for  the  children  to 
ride  around  the  circle,  she  had  her  turn 
with  the  rest. 

One  of  our  favorite  haunts  was  a 
broad,  gentle  slope  just  outside  the  yard, 
but  within  sight  and  call  of  the  house. 
It  was  bare  except  at  the  top ;  here 
grew  a  magnificent  walnut-tree,  and  un- 
der its  ample  shade  we  spent  many  a 
happy  hour.  We  had  no  regular  toys, 
but  there  were  smooth,  polished  buck- 
eyes, fairy  cups  of  acorn  shells,  velvet- 
lined  chestnut  burs,  and  the  spicy  wal- 
nuts, with  which  we  once  stained  our 
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hands  and  faces  in  order  to  act  a  favo- 
rite Indian  story.  We  made  hickory 
whistles  in  endless  succession,  collected 
shining  pebbles  from  the  "  branch  "  and 
gay  feathers  from  the  poultry-yard,  and 
dressed  our  corn-cob  babies  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  if  they  had  been  Paris  dolls. 
Every  child  who  does  not  know  some- 
thing of  country  life  is  deprived  of  its 
natural  birthright,  —  a  birthright  which, 
once  enjoyed,  can  never  be  wholly  lost. 
Town-bred  children,  who  are  kept  un- 
naturally clean  and  well  dressed,  and 
taken  decorously  to  walk  once  a  day, 
are  pitifully  ignorant  of  the  rapture  of 
old  clothes,  bare  feet,  and  absolute  free- 
dom of  action  in  investigating  every 
nook  and  corner  of  a  large  farm.  They 
know  the  country  only  by  an  occasional 
drive  beyond  the  city  limits,  where  they 
gaze  longingly  at  the  dusty,  wayside 
flowers,  and  at  stray  blackberries  hang- 
ing here  and  there.  No  knights  in  search 
of  adventure  ever  knew  more  eagerness 
than  they  at  the  entrance  to  a  wood ; 
the  great  trees  towering  above  the  denser 
undergrowth,  a  study  in  cool  browns 
and  grays  and  greens,  with  little  patches 
of  sunlight  dotting  it  here  and  there  like 
bright,  watchful  eyes.  They  long  to  ex- 
plore those  distant  shadowy  recesses,  to 
push  their  way  through  brier  and  brake, 
deeper,  deeper  into  the  woods,  until  its 
secret  charm,  its  mystery,  is  discovered, 
sleeping  like  DornrOschen  in  the  tangled 
depths.  An  Indian  jungle  does  not  ap- 
peal to  an  adult  mind  more  strongly 
than  does  an  ordinary  wood  to  an  imag- 
inative child.  The  delightful  quiver  of 
mingled  hope  and  fear,  the  breathless 
interest  of  reading  the  unknown  by  what 
we  have  seen,  the  confident  pride  of  do- 
ing something  great  simply  because  it  is 
something  new,  —  all  these  delicious  sen- 
sations, peculiar  to  the  period  of  youth, 
we  knew  in  perfection.  No  city  plea- 
sures could  ever  have  given  us  half  the 
delight  that  we  found  in  feeding  the 
poultry,  seeing  the  milking,  visiting  a 
new-born  calf  or  lamb,  carrying  salt  to 


the  cattle,  or  wandering  about  the  fields 
looking  for  a  turkey's  nest  among  the 
brush  in  the  fence  corners,  or  seeking 
some  stray  turkey-hen  with  her  quaint, 
wild-eyed  brood.  Sometimes  we  would 
brave  the  intense  heat  of  an  August  noon 
to  watch  the  harvesters,  and  ride  home  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening  on  a  load  of  fra- 
grant clover.  Sometimes  Aunt  Sis  would 
take  us  all,  black  and  white,  for  a  walk 
in  the  ubig  woods,"  and  drop  by  the 
way  many  a  bit  of  homely  information 
about  bird  and  tree  and  flower.  We 
always  begged  to  come  home  by  way  of 
the  spring,  ostensibly  to  get  some  mint 
for  the  Doctor,  or  for  a  drink  of  the 
cool,  delicious  water  from  the  large  gourd 
dipper  that  always  lay  close  by  on  a  flat 
rock  ;  but  our  real  object  was  the  rare 
treat  of  wading  in  the  "  branch,"  which 
took  its  rippling  way  hence  to  water 
the  lower  meadows.  We  envied  the 
train  of  little  negroes  with  whom  this 
was  no  unusual  privilege. 

There  was  one  place  which  we  often 
visited  with  Aunt  Sis.  Down  below  the 
garden,  within  sound  of  the  brook's 
"  friendly  brawl,"  was  a  little  plot  of 
ground  where  the  grass  grew  long  and 
rank,  and  was  so  choked  with  weeds 
and  briers  that  it  was  not  easy  at  first 
to  distinguish  the  low  mounds  that  lay 
here  and  there.  At  head  and  foot  stood 
dilapidated  slabs  of  marble  or  granite, 
which  told,  often  in  quaint  type  with 
the  long  Old  English  yj  of  those  who 
rested  here  in  their  last  quiet  asleep. 
The  tombstones  were  mouldy  and  w,ea- 
ther-stained ;  some  had  sunk  deep  in  the 
rain-softened  soil,  others  slanted  forward 
over  the  graves,  and  a  few  lay  quite  flat 
and  helpless  on  the  ground.  The  only 
element  of  beauty  about  this  spot  was  a 
wild-rose  bush  filled  with  open-hearted 
pink  blooms  ;  but  to  us  it  was  full  of  in- 
terest, for  there  we  heard  of  aunts  and 
uncles  and  cousins  who  were  shades  be- 
fore our  young  lives  began.  Here  lay 
the  mother  of  our  grandmother,  herself 
a  stately,  straight-backed,  keen-eyed  old 
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lady,  with  whom  it  was  difficult  to  asso- 
ciate the  idea  of  youth.  These  family 
burying-grounds,  which  may  be  often 
seen  scattered  through  Kentucky,  are 
peculiar  to  this  State,  and  to  her  neigh- 
bor and  parent,  Virginia.  The  custom 
doubtless  was  brought  from  England, 
growing  out  of  church-yard  burials  there, 
and  continuing  here  on  account  of  the 
extent  of  the  plantations,  and  consequent 
difficulty  of  finding  a  convenient  meet- 
ing-place, even  in  death.  There  were 
no  ghastly  removals;  where  the  dead 
were  first  laid  by  the  hands  of  faithful 
slaves,  there  they  remained  ;  so  that  the 
great-grandmother  of  a  present  genera- 
tion rests  to-day  within  sound  of  the 
rippling  water,  as  she  did  thirty  years 
ago.  It  may  be  that  the  headstones  are 
all  gone  now,  and  the  mounds  leveled  by 
the  indifferent  plough  of  a  stranger. 

The  homestead  was  of  square,  rough- 
hewn  blocks  of  granite,  and  had  been 
built  before  the  days  of  professional  ar- 
chitects by  a  former  Governor  of  the 
State,  who  was  a  stone-mason  in  early  life, 
and  worked  honestly  at  his  trade  until  the 
people  called  him  into  another  sphere  of 
action.  The  house  was  at  once  thor- 
oughly comfortable  and  extremely  incon- 
venient ;  additions  had  been  made  to  the 
1  main  building  at  different  times,  with  no 
idea  of  general  effect.  From  the  broad 
front  porch  one  entered  at  once  a  large, 
high  room,  which  was  parlor,  library, 
and  sitting-room  all  in  one  ;  and  very  at- 
tractive it  was  with  cheerful  paper  and 
carpet,  comfortable  rocking-chairs  and 
sofas,  and  big  open  fireplace  with  great 
brass-knobbed  andirons.  Opposite  the 
front  door  and  leading  to  the  back  porch 
was  a  hall,  from  which  a  door  opened  di- 
rectly upon  some  steps  leading  to  what 
was  called  the  "  big  up-stairs."  This 
room,  which  was  of  necessity  entered 
head-foremost  as  one  ascended  the  stairs, 
took  in  the  main  body  of  the  house,  and 
held  always  three  double  beds,  with  am- 
ple space  for  as  many  more  when  the 
house  was  crowded.  Two  bedrooms 


opened  from  the  parlor  below,  and  from 
the  back  one  another  flight  of  stairs  as- 
cended to  rooms  above,  known  as  the 
"  little  up-stairs."  The  characteristic 
feature  of  the  building  was  the  entire 
lack  of  any  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  the  upper  floor. 
In  the  large  room  over  the  parlor  one 
might  hear  plainly  the  voices  of  the  oc- 
cupants of  an  adjacent  room,  but  to 
reach  them  it  was  necessary  to  descend 
one  stairway,  traverse  the  whole  length 
of  the  house,  and  ascend  another  flight. 
Above  the  "  little  up-stairs  "  was  the  at- 
tic :  here  hung  festoons  of  okra,  red 
peppers,  onions,  and  garden  herbs  for 
seasoning  ;  in  the  corners  were  bags  of 
nuts  and  bunches  of  pop-corn,  and  ap- 
ples and  peaches  were  spread  on  deal 
boards  to  dry;  there  were  bits  of  old 
harness,  a  ragged  side-saddle  that  was 
to  be  re-covered  some  day,  a  shot-gun  or 
two,  and  some  hunting-coats  ;  and  in  a 
dark,  shelving  recess  were  some  relics  of 
the  day  when  Uncle  Doctor  was  a  medi- 
cal student  and  practicing  physician,  — 
some  bones  which  Mr.  Venus  would  have 
classified  as  "  human  warious."  These 
were  a  source  of  infinite  terror  to  every 
child  and  negro  on  the  place,  and  made 
a  visit  to  the  attic  after  dusk  a  perilous 
expedition,  necessitating  ample  compan- 
ionship and  subject  to  sudden  panics. 

From  the  front  bedroom  down-stairs 
—  for  it  was  impossible  to  go  anywhere 
about  the  house  without  passing  through 
somebody's  private  apartment  —  three 
or  four  steps  led  down  to  a  large  porch, 
open  only  on  two  sides,  and  these  so 
trellised  and  covered  with  vines  that  it 
was  the  most  delightful  of  summer  din- 
ing-rooms. From  this  porch  opened  ca- 
pacious storerooms,  and  just  around  the 
corner  was  the  kitchen,  large,  disorderly, 
often  crowded,  but  clean  in  the  main, 
and  the  source  of  most  toothsome  and 
abundant  fare.  At  one  corner  of  the 
porch  stood  an  iron -bound  hogshead, 
which  caught  and  stored  the  rain-water 
from  the  roof.  We  used  to  listen  in  a 
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summer  storm  to  the  raindrops  on  the 
shingles,  and  hear  them  gutter  along 
through  the  tin  spout  down  to  this  old 
receptacle ;  and  when  the  rain  was  over, 
when  the  fresh,  sweet,  earthy  odor  was 
abroad,  and  the  sun  was  hanging  glisten- 
ing jewels  on  every  flower  and  shrub, 
we  would  climb  upon  the  balustrade  of 
the  porch  and  peer  eagerly  into  the 
depths  of  the  old  hogshead,  looking  for 
the  real  diamonds  that  the  negroes  said 
were  sometimes  brought  down  by  the 
rain.  After  breakfast  there  was  always 
a  group  of  negroes  about  the  porch,  each 
one  armed  with  a  tin  cup  or  plate,  and 
waiting  for  the  daily  allowance  of  mo- 
lasses, sugar,  and  coffee  to  be  given  out 
from  the  storeroom,  hoping  also  for  some 
special  tidbit  from  the  remains  of  the 
meal. 

Walks  made  of  flat,  irregular  stones 
led  from  the  kitchen  door  to  various 
points  in  the  yard  :  to  the  lot  where  the 
milking  was  done  ;  to  the  smoke-house, 
the  duck-pond  and  poultry-yard,  and  the 
line  of  orderly  cabins  known  as  "  the 
quarters  ;  "  to  the  garden,  with  its  pic- 
turesque mingling  of  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles and  old-fashioned  flowers;  and  to 
the  cisterns,  to  whose  water  the  lime- 
stone rock  gave  the  same  tonic  quality 
that  it  imparts  to  the  blue  grass,  making 
this  the  finest  grazing  country  in  the 
world.  Near  the  garden  was  the  circu- 
lar ice-house,  a  most  seductive  building, 
whose  slanting  roof  began  about  two  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  was  delightfully 
mossy  and  slippery.  There  we  would 
slide  by  the  hour,  and  many  were  the 
rents  —  not  only  in  our  clothes,  but  in 
our  small  persons  as  well  —  which  were 
due  to  its  ragged  shingles  and  bent  nails. 
We  knew  also  the  delicious  coolness  and 
dimness  of  the  interior  on  a  hot  summer 
day,  and  enjoyed  tossing  aside  the  damp 
straw  and  sawdust,  and  dragging  out  the 
great  crystal  blocks,  especially  if  there 
was  ice-cream  in  prospect. 

About  the  yard,  as  indeed  about  the 
whole  farm,  everything  was  neat  and 


orderly.  The  fields  were  carefully  and 
to  a  certain  extent  scientifically  culti- 
vated ;  the  woods  were  free  from  weeds 
and  harmful  undergrowth ;  the  out- 
houses and  stable  (the  word  "  barn  "  was 
rarely  used  in  central  Kentucky  in  those 
days)  were  kept  whitewashed  and  in 
good  repair  ;  and  if  there  was  one  thing 
more  than  another  about  the  place  in 
which  its  owner  took  pride  and  plea- 
sure, it  was  the  line  of  "  stone  fence " 
that  formed  nearly  the  whole  boundary 
of  the  farm.  Whenever  there  was  a 
slack  time  and  suitable  weather,  the 
whole  force  of  field  hands  was  put  to 
work  to  extend  this  structure;  and  so 
well  were  the  rocks  selected  and  fitted 
that  there  were  few  better  stone  fences 
than  the  Doctor's  in  the  whole  Blue 
Grass  Country. 

The  negroes  were  a  good-natured, 
careless,  happy  set,  full  of  impulsive,  if 
shallow,  devotion  to  those  who  were  kind 
to  them,  and  with  imaginations  quick  to 
seize  upon  and  magnify  any  beauty  of 
person  or  richness  of  dress  in  a  favorite. 
Slavery  had  its  shadowed  side  in  Ken- 
tucky as  elsewhere,  but  what  we  saw  of 
it  here  was  bright  and  sunny.  This  was 
not  an  immense  plantation,  but  only  a 
very  fertile  and  valuable  farm  of  five 
hundred  acres,  worked  by  about  thirty 
hands,  who  lived  in  the  quarters.  These 
were  eight  or  ten  well-built  log  huts, 
whitewashed  within  and  without,  the 
floors  scrubbed  clean  and  spread  with 
bits  of  rag  carpet.  They  were  full,  but 
not  crowded  beyond  the  limits  of  health 
and  decency.  Most  of  the  men  were 
married,  and  the  family  relations  were 
recognized  and  respected.  The  cloth- 
ing of  the  negroes  was  extremely  good  ; 
this  was  in  our  aunt's  department,  and 
under  her  direction  two  trained  seam- 
stresses were  almost  always  at  work.  In 
one  storeroom  were  piles  of  unbleached 
cotton  shirts,  jeans  pantaloons,  and  other 
articles,  which  were  distributed  as  they 
were  needed.  Stout  boots  and  brogan 
shoes  were  bought  by  the  box,  and  wives 
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and  daughters  were  constantly  knitting 
gray  yarn  socks  and  stockings  ;  this  was 
the  earliest  lesson  taught  to  a  negro  girl, 
except  nursing,  which  began  as  soon  as 
she  left  the  cradle,  to  make  way  for  a 
new  occupant.  The  negroes  were  cared 
for  and  treated  very  much  as  children : 
scolded  for  neglect  of  duty  or  of  them- 
selves, and,  when  sick,  called  up  to  be 
dosed  from  a  brass-mounted  cherry  med- 
icine chest,  of  which  they  stood  in  whole- 
some dread.  Quinine,  calomel,  rhubarb, 
and  similar  drugs  were  dealt  out  in 
alarming  quantities ;  for  their  master 
was  a  doctor  of  the  old  school,  and  his 
treatment  was  sometimes  heroic. 

There  was  little  or  no  waste  labor 
about  the  farm.  One  woman  cooked  both 
for  the  family  and  the  field  hands  ;  an- 
other was  laundress,  and  attended  also  to 
the  milking  and  churning.  In  the  house 
there  were  several  maids,  but  they  did 
rather  more  than  the  average,  and  were 
all  taught  to  sew.  They  always  flocked 
into  the  room  of  a  newly  arrived  guest, 
one  or  two  with  some  small  duty  to  per- 
form, the  others  without  even  this  sem- 
blance of  an  excuse,  all  eager  to  see  the 
trunks  opened.  They  watched  every 
article  as  it  was  taken  out,  with  admira- 
tion not  loud  but  deep,  and  occasionally 
their  enthusiasm  would  break  out  into 
some  such  expression  as,  "  Law',  Mistis, 
ain't  you  gwine  to  gimme  dat  'ar  when  you 
done  wore  it  out  ?  "  —  for  they  begged 
with  the  same  frankness  and  freedom 
from  shame  which  we  consider  part  of 
the  general  picturesqueness  of  the  Ital- 
ians, and  were  content  with  quite  as  lit- 
tle. We  children  delighted  in  their  sun- 
pie  ways,  and  sympathized  with  their 
little  hopes  and  enjoyments,  as  they  with 
ours.  They  were  the  best  and  most  pa- 
tient of  nurses,  always  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate, and  sang  quaint  songs  and  told 
odd  stories  to  our  hearts'  content.  One 
of  the  latter  was  recalled  by  those  of 
Uncle  Remus,  for  its  hero  was  Brer 
Rabbit.  It  told  of  his  stealing  a  jar  of 
butter  from  a  dairy,  and  agreeing  with 


his  partner,  Mister  B'ar,  to  keep  it  for 
a  Christmas  feast.  They  hide  the  jar 
in  a  hollow  tree ;  but  Brer  Rabbit  is 
haunted  by  the  thought  of  its  sweetness, 
so  he  leaves  home  after  a  while,  under 
pretense  of  going  to  a  christening  where 
he  must  be  godfather,  eats  part  of  the 
butter,  and  on  his  return  tells  Mister 
B'ar  that  the  child's  name  is  Top-off. 
He  goes  several  times  on  the  same  er- 
rand, with  the  same  excuse,  and  each 
time  the  alleged  name  of  a  mythical 
child  tells  the  state  of  the  jar :  "  Half- 
done,"  "Mos'-gone,"  and  "  Licked- 
clean."  Were  these  fables  dispersed 
through  the  South  by  that  saddest  of  all 
mediums,  the  slave-trade?  Or  did  the 
negroes,  as  a  nation,  once  have  an  ani- 
mal epic  with  the  rabbit  for  its  hero, 
like  Reynard  the  fox,  and  Isengrim  the 
wolf,  in  France  and  Germany  ? 

The  negro  men  all  had  general  and 
particular  duties,  and  even  the  young- 
sters were  spasmodically  put  to  use  in 
keeping  order  about  the  yard,  cutting 
weeds  in  the  woods,  or,  in  the  autumn,  in 
gathering  apples  for  the  cider-press  and 
cutting  corn-stalks  for  winter  fodder. 
The  men  had  an  air  of  steadiness  and 
self-respect,  and  seemed  to  work  cheer- 
fully and  intelligently.  One  of  them, 
Joe,  was  a  man  of  fine  bearing  and  good 
ability.  He  was  the  carpenter,  and  had 
built  most  of  the  out-houses,  which  his 
skill  also  kept  in  order.  The  Doctor 
always  spoke  to  him  kindly,  and  indeed 
with  an  undercurrent  of  respect,  though 
he  was  sometimes  severe  to  the  others, 
doubtless  with  good  reason.  He  was  not 
a  hard  master,  although,  perhaps,  not  a 
particularly  indulgent  one.  A  practical 
farmer,  he  insisted  that  the  work  should 
be  properly  done,  and  to  keep  the  indo- 
lent, careless  negroes  up  to  the  mark  re- 
quired an  immense  amount  of  oversight. 
His  horse  was  saddled  before  breakfast, 
and  he  was  mounted  and  about  the  farm 
early  and  late,  knowing  the  old  maxim 
that  the  eye  of  the  master  will  do  more 
work  than  both  his  hands.  He  went  to 
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bed  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  usually  rose 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
smoked  a  meditative  pipe  on  the  back 
porch  before  any  one  else  was  about ; 
and  then  at  "  sun-up "  his  stentorian 
voice  would  be  heard  "starting  the 
hands."  His  constant  companion  was 
a  corn-cob  pipe  filled  with  Kentucky  to- 
bacco, which  was  always  lighted  by  a 
live  coal ;  and  one  of  the  most  common 
sounds  about  the  place  was  his  call  to 
one  of  the  little  darkies,  "  Bring  me  a 
coal  of  fire,  Polly,"  or  Lizzie,  or  Tom, 
as  the  case  might  be.  The  piece  of 
glowing  wood  was  carried  in  a  pair  of 
short  tongs  from  the  kitchen  fire,  and  as 
he  blew  away  the  ashes  and  applied  it 
to  his  pipe,  he  put  good-natured,  teasing 
questions  to  the  little  negro  who  had 
brought  it.  These  colloquies  were  the 
source  of  infinite  enjoyment  to  him  and 
of  embarrassment  to  his  victim,  who  stood 
uneasily  on  one  foot,  twisting  the  other 
about  and  boring  into  the  ground  with 
one  bare  toe,  until  the  tongs  were  hand- 
ed back  with  some  extravagant  compli- 
ment, and  the  interview  ended. 

In  the  evening  came  from  the  quar- 
ters the  enticing  sounds  of  the  banjo  and 
of  "  pattin'  Juba,"  when  nothing  short 
of  explicit  commands  kept  the  white 
children  from  seeking  their  cherished 
companions.  Not  only  at  night,  but 
often  during  the  day,  were  heard  those 
sudden,  inconsequent  bursts  of  melody, 
so  characteristic  of  the  race.  Sunday 
was  a  time  of  abundant  leisure  with 
them,  but  one  in  which  we  were  rare- 
ly allowed  to  share.  Memory  always 
brings  back  that  day  as  clear  and  hot, 
when  it  was  something  of  a  trial  to  get 
into  clothes  as  disagreeable  in  their 
stiffly  starched  propriety  as  some  prim 
spinster,  and  go  to  church.  This  in- 
volved a  start  soon  after  breakfast,  and 
a  drive  of  several  miles  along  the  glar- 
ing white  pike,  with  the  sun  beating  un- 
sparingly down  and  being  mercilessly 
reflected  from  below,  while  the  unusual 
number  of  vehicles  bound  for  the  same 


point  raised  the  fine  limestone  dust  in 
clouds. 

The  church,  a  bare  white  building 
with  green  shutters,  stood  just  off  the 
road,  surrounded  by  a  well-trodden  grass- 
plot.  On  one  side  was  a  row  of  hitch- 
ing-posts,  with  rude  troughs  for  corn ; 
also  a  large  shed  for  shelter  in  case  of 
rain.  About  these  points  the  farmers 
grouped,  discussing  crops  and  neighbor- 
hood news,  comparing,  and  occasionally, 
it  must  be  confessed,  trading  horses  ; 
while  the  women  exchanged  whispered 
confidences  and  young  people  flirtatious 
greetings.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  a  belle  dismount  with  that  fear- 
lessness and  consequent  grace  in  horse- 
manship which  seems  to  be  a  birthright 
with  most  Kentucky  women,  and  then, 
stepping  out  of  an  alpaca  riding  skirt, 
appear  miraculously  in  all  the  crisp  fresh- 
ness of  white  draperies  and  blue  ribbons. 
Such  an  arrival  caused  a  flutter  of  ex- 
citement, which  was  only  allayed,  or 
turned  into  another  channel,  when  some 
young  fellow  dashed  up  on  a  local  celeb- 
rity in  horse-flesh.  The  social  features 
of  meeting  continued  until  the  minister 
came  in  sight,  ambling  along  on  his  well- 
known  mare,  whose  sides,  as  he  rode, 
he  continually  kicked,  more  from  force 
of  habit  than  from  any  hope  of  quicken- 
ing its  conservative  pace.  Behind  him 
came  his  worthy  helpmeet,  with  a  dele- 
gation of  their  offspring ;  the  lady  seated 
well  forward  in  the  buggy,  her  arms  ex- 
tended at  full  length,  holding  the  reins 
very  far  apart,  and  flapping  them  up 
and  down  on  the  horse's  back  after  the 
manner  of  her  sex.  The  minister  led 
the  way  into  the  church,  and  preached 
a  good,  old-fashioned,  drowsy  sermon ; 
after  which  everybody  started  for  home, 
with  that  cheerful  alacrity  born  of  a 
duty  fulfilled  and  a  pleasure  in  prospect 
in  the  way  of  a  good  dinner. 

Several  times  during  the  season  there 
were  family  gatherings  at  the  farm, 
in  honor  of  the  summer  visitors.  The 
guests  —  all  relatives  —  arrived  early  in 
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the  day.  The  ladies,  in  gala  costume  of 
black  glace  silk,  with  a  bit  of  real  lace 
at  the  neck  pinned  with  a  round  minia- 
ture brooch,  sat  in  state  in  the  parlor, 
busy  with  sewing  and  knitting,  or  sol- 
emnly waving  to  and  fro  a  turkey-tail 
fan,  with  the  firm  conviction  of  being 
suitably  dressed  for  any  occasion,  from  a 
wedding  to  a  funeral.  The  men  walked 
about  looking  at  the  stock,  and  admiring 
the  fine  points  of  some  "  likely  "  colt, 
coming  into  the  house  just  in  time  for 
a  generous  mint  julep  before  dinner. 
It  was  apropos  of  these  juleps  that  the 
lines  were  quoted  with  regard  to  the 
special  products  of  the  State,  namely, 
whiskey,  horses,  maple-sugar,  and  fair 
women :  — 

"  The  first  is  strong,  the  second  are  fleet, 
The  third  and  fourth  are  exceedingly  sweet, 
And  all  are  uncommonly  hard  to  beat." 

Dinner  was  the  event  of  the  day,  and 
was  worthy  to  be  so.  First  came  the 
rich  gumbo  soup,  which  cannot  be  prop- 
erly made  in  less  than  three  days ;  then 
at  one  end  of  the  table  juicy  lamb ;  at 
the  other  a  great  dish  of  fried  chicken, 
flanked  by  hams,  spiced  and  baked  in 
a  way  peculiar  to  Kentucky  ;  every  vege- 
table possible  at  the  season,  headed  by 
that  dish  for  the  gods,  a  corn  pudding ; 
jellies,  amber  and  crimson ;  pickles  whose 
f ante  descended  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration ;  milk  that  was  like  cream,  and 
cream  that  might  almost  be  cut  with 
a  knife.  Aunt  Sis  knew  what  was  due 
the  honor  of  her  house ;  every  woman 
there  was  a  connoisseur,  whose  opinions 
and  receipts  were  worth  having.  There 
were  wonderful  cakes,  and  ices,  and  pud- 
dings for  dessert ;  and  finally  came  lus- 
cious melons  that  had  been  buried  for 
days  in  the  ice,  and  were  as  good  to  look 
upon  as  to  taste.  The  children  were 
served  at  a  separate  table,  and  after- 
wards played  with  added  freedom  on 
account  of  the  preoccupation  of  their 
elders,  and  with  added  zest  from  the 
presence  of  unusual  companions.  Our 
choicest  possessions  were  displayed,  our 


favorite  haunts  visited,  and  when  the 
sweet,  cool  twilight  came  on  we  had  glo- 
rious games  of  hide-and-seek,  from  one 
end  of  the  yard  to  the  other ;  the  cabins, 
smoke-house,  and  great  locust  and  beech 
trees  affording  every  opportunity  of  add- 
ing vigor  and  variety  to  the  game.  At 
last  the  happy  day  was  over ;  we  saw 
our  aunts  and  uncles  and  cousins  de- 
part, and  then  crept  off  to  bed,  too  tired 
to  live  over  our  pleasures  again  even  in 
dreams. 

The  halo  which  childish  enthusiasm 
—  and  later,  the  glamour  of  tender  recol- 
lection —  wreathes  about  the  life-  on  the 
farm  bursts  into  a  blaze  of  glory  at  the 
thought  of  an  event  which  took  place 
during  the  last  untroubled  summer. 
The  son  of  the  house  was  to  be  married 
to  a  pretty  girl  in  an  adjoining  county. 
The  wedding  was  to  take  place  at  her 
father's  house,  and  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  heard,  to  their  sor- 
row, that  they  were  not  expected ;  but 
the  following  day  our  cousin  was  to 
bring  his  bride  home,  and  that  evening 
there  was  to  be  a  certain  solemnity 
known  as  an  "infair."  "We  were  on 
the  spot,  and  we  meant  to  stay.  Our 
notions  with  regard  to  the  said  solem- 
nity were  somewhat  vague  :  we  had  gen- 
eral ideas  of  a  procession  with  brass- 
band  accompaniments,  resembling  a  cir- 
cus parade,  but  at  the  same  time  were 
humbly  conscious  that  this  was  an  oc- 
casion to  which  neither  our  experience 
nor  imagination  could  do  justice.  For 
a  week  beforehand  the  whole  place  was 
in  a  state  of  profound  excitement.  The 
spring  wagon  made  daily  journeys  to 
town,  and  returned  laden  with  a  profu- 
sion of  eatables  that  savored  of  barbaric 
magnificence :  barrels  of  oranges  and 
boxes  of  lemons,  —  the  fruit  wrapped  in 
tissue-paper,  which  eager  little  fingers 
delighted  in  removing ;  bags  of  coffee  ; 
kegs  of  brown  sugar  and  blue-covered 
cones  of  white ;  melon-shaped  citrons 
and  all  the  spices  of  Araby  ;  squat  blue- 
figured  jars  of  preserved  ginger  ;  fancy 
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cheeses ;  cases  of  wine  ;  and  at  the  last 
moment  a  box  from  the  confectioner  of 
a  distant  city  that  was  positively  bewil- 
dering. Several  experienced  cooks  in 
the  neighborhood  were  loaned  for  the 
occasion,  and  their  mistresses  came  too, 
with  grave  advice  and  practical  assist- 
ance. Everybody  wanted  to  take  part 
in  preparing  for  the  feast ;  even  the 
hens  seemed  to  strut  about  with  an  im- 
portant, self-conscious  cluck  !  cluck !  as 
if  they  realized  that  more  than  usual 
was  expected  of  them  in  the  matter  of 
fresh  eggs,  and  were  anxious  as  to  the 
result. 

Some  one  was  always  ordering  the 
children  away,  and  they  as  persistently 
returned  to  help  after  their  fashion. 
Now  and  then  a  little  black  face,  looking 
all  eyes  and  teeth,  would  peer  around 
a  corner  of  the  porch,  and  a  ragged  ex- 
cuse for  a  hat  would  be  held  out,  with 
the  information '  that  the  bearer  had 
"done  foun'  some  mo'  aigs  fer  Ole  Miss." 
A  choice  sheep  was  killed ;  a  young 
pig  that  had  been  fed  for  weeks  on 
cream  was  another  victim  of  the  festive 
spirit;  and  all  the  cooks,  white  and 
black,  went  in  solemn  conclave  to  the 
smoke-house  to  select  the  best  hams. 

The  day  of  the  wedding  came  at  last, 
and  in  the  early  twilight  all  the  vehicles 
on  the  place  drove  away  from  our  en- 
vious eyes.  Quiet  settled  down  on  the 
old  home ;  twilight  gave  way  to  star- 
light, and  soon  the  young  moon  rose. 
The  air  was  damp  and  heavy  with  the 
breath  of  the  sweet  honeysuckle  near 
the  porch  where  we  sat ;  bats  and  night- 
birds  began  to  fly,  and  the  tree-toads  to 
chant  their  monotonous,  sleepy  song,  and 
soon  we  were  glad  to  go  to  bed.  There 
was  some  flavor  of  festivity  even  in  this 
every  night  occurrence,  for  we  were  to 
sleep  on  pallets  in  the  big  room  up-stairs, 
as  the  beds  were  reserved  for  relatives 
who  were  to  come  after  the  wedding. 
About  midnight  there  mingled  with  our 
dreams  the  sound  of  wheels  and  the 
voices  of  the  guests  who  had  invaded 


our  quarters,  but  everybody  was  tired, 
and  soon  all  was  quiet  again. 

Next  day  we  were  early  astir,  for 
there  was  still  much  to  be  done  :  ices 
and  cream  to  be  frozen,  cakes  iced,  fruit 
candied,  pitchers  of  lemonade  and  claret- 
cup  to  be  made,  and  a  priceless  Japanese 
bowl  filled  with  such  punch  as  only  the 
Doctor  knew  how  to  brew  ;  it  combined 
the  mildness  of  the  dove  with  the  guile 
of  the  serpent.  Perhaps  it  was  a  sip, 
a  very  moderate  one,  of  this  deceptive 
compound  that  makes  the  recollection  of 
the  "  inf  air  "  itself  a  delicious  blur  of 
ices,  cakes,  jellies ;  pyramids  of  black 
faces  looking  in  at  the  doors  and  win- 
dows ;  white -jacketed  waiters  so  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  their  own  impor- 
tance that  they  were  utterly  useless; 
fair,  happy  faces,  and  graceful  figures 
moving  about  to  the  music  of  a  trio  of 
negro  fiddlers,  who  called  the  figures  vig- 
orously, and  sometimes  sang  the  inspir- 
ing tunes  as  they  played.  The  beaux 
were  handsome,  gallant  fellows,  who 
rode,  shot,  and  danced  well,  boasted  a 
good  deal  of  their  horses  and  their  sweet- 
hearts, quoted  Byron  and  Tom  Moore, 
and  approached  all  women  with  instinct- 
ive reverence ;  altogether  they  were  fa- 
vorable specimens  of  the  much-sneered- 
at  Southern  chivalry.  Their  costume  of 
white  linen  trousers,  low-cut  vest,  and 
dark  body-coat  may  not  have  been  fash- 
ionable, but  it  was  appropriate  and  be- 
coming. The  belles  were  frank,  cheery 
girls,  with  more  than  the  average  amount 
of  beauty,  fearless  horsewomen  and  tire- 
less dancers,  but  with  a  fund  of  romance 
and  true  womanliness  in  their  hearts 
that  gave  promise  of  loving  wives  and 
tender  mothers. 

Already  that  summer  of  the  wedding 
there  was  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  of  which 
we  were  dimly  aware  from  hearing  bits 
of  somewhat  animated  talk  concerning 
"  Southern  rights  "  and  the  probability 
and  consequences  of  Lincoln's  election. 
During  the  following  summer,  that  of 
1861,  the  family  gatherings  were  marred 
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by  violent  debates  and  bitter  words ;  for 
the  members  represented  all  parties  then 
existing  in  the  State,  —  the  thorough 
Union  man,  the  advocate  of  strict  neu- 
trality, the  "  Southern  sympathizer,"  and 
the  fiery  youth  who  was  chafing  under 
restraint,  and  eager  to  be  off  "  beyond 
the  lines." 

The  women,  of  course,  had  most  to 
say,  and  said  it  most  uncompromisingly. 
One  day  in  August,  after  the  state  elec- 
tions, we  children  slipped  away  from 
dinner,  —  which  was  prolonged  beyond 
our  patience  by  the  violent  political  dis- 
cussions, —  and  took  refuge  under  our 
favorite  walnut-tree,  whose  ample,  catho- 
lic branches  sheltered  us  all  alike,  no 
matter  how  much  our  parents  differed. 
That  day  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
breach  which  was  long  in  healing  :  two 
brothers  separated  without  a  word  of 
farewell,  and  for  years  did  not  cross 
each  other's  threshold.  That  night  there 
were  high  words  in  the  old  house  be- 
tween father  and  son ;  they  parted  an- 
grily ;  the  latter  went  to  his  room  with 
flushed  face  and  resolute  lips,  and  when 
they  met  next  morning  he  was  in  travel- 
ing suit,  and  his  saddle-bags  were  packed 
for  a  journey.  The  young  man  ate  his 
breakfast  in  grave  silence,  looking  now 
and  then  at  the  tear-stained  face  of  his 
wife,  and  speaking  to  her  with  more 
than  usual  gentleness.  After  a  leave- 
taking  that  all  tried  to  make  like  an  or- 
dinary one,  he  went  to  the  stile  to  mount 
his  horse,  but  there  at  the  hitching-post, 
arching  her  beautiful  neck,  was  Nelly 
Gray,  the  pride  of  the  place,  a  magnifi- 
cent iron-gray  mare  which  he  had  broken 
and  ridden,  but  never  called  his  own. 
He  looked  inquiringly  at  his  father ;  the 
stern  old  face  melted,  their  hands  joined 
silently  but  closely,  and  the  next  moment 
the  mare  and  her  new  master  were  mov- 
ing toward  the  big  gate.  Before  long 
everybody  knew  that  he  had  gone  to 
Humphrey  Marshall's  camp  in  Owen 
County.  Poor  Nelly  Gray  was  shot  un- 
der him  in  the  first  battle. 


During  the  war  the  house  harbored 
parties  from  both  sides.  It  was  searched 
more  than  once,  and  not  in  the  most  con- 
siderate fashion,  by  the  Union  soldiers, 
for  suspected  persons.  No  one  was  ever 
found,  although,  during  Bragg's  cam- 
paign and  Morgan's  raids,  the  old  home- 
stead welcomed  and  ministered  to  many 
a  poor  fellow,  who  rode  away  blessing 
its  hospitable  owners.  Sometimes  about 
dusk  a  group  of  horsemen  would  be  seen 
coming  down  the  hill  beneath  the  droop- 
ing branches  of  the  beech-trees ;  but  be- 
fore morning  they  were  far  away  again. 
Often,  as  the  Doctor  and  his  wife  sat  at 
night  by  the  wood  fire,  they  would  hear 
a  long,  low  whistle,  answer  the  signal 
cautiously  from  the  open  door,  and  a 
figure  would  emerge  from  the  darkness, 
—  the  son  on  a  visit  to  his  young  wife,  or 
perhaps  one  of  his  comrades  with  a  let- 
ter. Once  they  were  roused  at  midnight 
by  a  troop,  under  orders  of  the  provost 
marshal  to  look  for  arms  and  their  bear- 
ers, only  a  few  hours  after  a  rebel  sol- 
dier had  left  them  to  make  his  cautious 
way  beyond  the  lines  ;  and  during  an- 
other search  a  wounded  man,  who  had 
been  in  the  house  for  weeks,  was  hidden 
in  the  slanting  recess  of  the  attic,  in  the 
ghastly  company  of  those  very  bones 
which  were  the  terror  of  our  childish 
dreams. 

After  the  war  the  old  place  was  never 
the  same.  Some  of  the  negroes,  with 
the  feeling  common  to  all  of  them  that 
they  could  never  be  quite  free  so  long  as 
they  stayed  with  their  former  owners, 
went  away,  not  openly  but  secretly,  and, 
as  it  seemed,  ungratefully.  Others  who 
remained  were  not  perfectly  obedient, 
and  the  Doctor,  though  never  a  harsh 
master,  had  been  too  long  an  absolute 
one  to  brook  the  slightest  check.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  he  was  a  firm 
advocate  of  the  Union  and  of  the  neutral 
policy  first  attempted  by  the  State  ;  its 
end  found  his  opinions  and  sympathy 
entirely  on  the  side  of  the  South.  The 
emancipation  was  to  him  "  legalized  rob- 
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bery  ;  "  he  had  no  respect  for  "  a  gov-         The   farm  passed  into   other  hands ; 

eminent  that  would  forcibly  take  prop-  and  those  who  knew  it  in  youth  think  of 

erty  without  compensation,"  and  thence-  it  now  as  desolate  and  deserted,  though 

forward  he  never  cast  a  vote.     He  was  it  may  be    that  the  outward  change  is 

never    "  reconstructed  ;  "   he  could   not  less  than  we  imagine,  and  it  is  only  the 

adjust  himself  in  his  old  age  to  the  new  free,  joyous  spirit  of  a  former  time  that 

order  of  things,  and  he  became  a  bitter,  has   gone  from  this   representative   old 

disappointed  man.  Kentucky  home. 

Patty  B.  Semple. 


WHEN  ALL  IS   SAID. 

WHEN  all  is  said,  —  when  all  our  words 

Of  love  and  pleasure,  one  by  one, 
Have  taken  wing  and  flown  like  birds 

That  seek  the  southern  sun,  — 

Naught  shall  be  changed.     The  sweet  delay 

Of  April  dusks,  the  rapturous  dawn, 
The  glowing  height  of  golden  day, 

Shall  all  go  on,  and  on. 

The  birds  shall  thrill  the  rosy  bough 

With  ecstasy  of  spring-tide  song; 
And  in  the  meadows,  then  as  now, 

The  grass  shall  crowd  and  throng. 

There  shall  be  flowers  and  flowers  !  — to  waste 

Along  the  paths  where  victors  tread, 
Or  where  the  feasters  singing  haste ; 

And  wreaths  to  deck  the  dead. 

And  not  the  less,  cool  streams  shall  run 
Through  secret  haunts  of  woodland  gloom ; 

And  I  shall  smile,  as  smiles  the  sun 
On  cradle  and  on  tomb. 

When  all  is  said,  soul  of  my  soul ! 

Could  all  be  said  of  love's  delight 
'Twixt  thee  and  me,  though  time  should  roll 

Beyond  earth's  day  and  night? 

Julie  K.   WetherUl. 
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THE  SECOND   SON. 


XXII. 

A   MIDNIGHT   TALK. 

THE  house,  however,  was  not  so  still 
as  Mr.  Mitford  supposed.  It  contained 
at  least  one  room  in  which  an  exciting 
act  of  the  same  family  drama  was  being 
carried  on.  The  brothers  had  not  met 
immediately  after  Edmund  had  left  his 
father :  for  a  few  hours  they  had  been 
alone,  following  each  the  thread  of  his 
own  excited  and  troublous  thoughts. 
Roger  had  gone  out  to  calm  the  fever  of 
his  mind  in  the  coolness  and  darkness  of 
the  night.  Edmund,  hastening  out  of 
his  father's  presence  after  his  dismissal, 
had  sunk  into  a  chair  in  the  hall,  where 
all  was  vacant,  the  night  air  breathing 
in  through  the  open  door,  the  shadows 
of  the  trees  waving  faintly,  the  leaves 
rustling.  He  had  thrown  himself  down 
there  in  the  dark,  where  no  one  could 
see  him,  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of 
doing  or  saying  anything.  As  he  sat 
there  Nina's  little  white  figure  came  out 
from  the  drawing-room,  peered  about 
with  anxious  curiosity,  then  vanished 
up-stairs ;  and  Larkins  appeared,  with 
a  footman  after  him,  to  shut  up  for  the 
night.  Edmund  did  not  move  while 
they  passed  from  one  room  to  another, 
closing  the  windows,  letting  down  the 
bolts  and  bars.  The  jar  of  these  noises 
gave  a  kind  of  unwilling  accompani- 
ment to  his  troubled  mind.  Then  a  quick 
step,  unsteady  with  passion  and  excite- 
ment, approached  rapidly  and  rang  upon 
the  pavement.  "  Is  it  you,  Roger  ?  "  his 
brother  said,  rising  out  of  the  shadows. 
Roger  was  in  no  mood  to  talk;  he 
waved  his  hand  as  if  to  put  all  inter- 
ruption away,  and  hastened  to  his  room 
with  an  evident  disinclination  for  any 
further  intercourse.  But  an  hour  or 
two  later,  when  all  was  still,  Edmund, 


who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mean  tune 
in  the  billiard-room,  which  was  the  one 
room  of  the  house  left  alone  by  Larkins, 
always  a  refuge  for  the  young  men,  — 
their  sulking-room  when  they  were  in- 
disposed for  family  society,  —  heard  the 
door  suddenly  open  and  his  brother  come 
in.  The  only  light  in  the  room  was  from 
the  lamp  suspended  over  the  billiard- 
table,  and  throwing  a  vivid  glow  upon 
the  green  cloth.  The  large  bow-window 
at  the  end  let  in  a  prospect  of  pale  sky 
and  waving  branches.  The  room  was  in 
an  angle  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
house.  Roger  came  in  like  a  ghost, 
scarcely  seen,  and  threw  himself  upon  a 
chair  near  the  one  which  Edmund  had 
himself  taken ;  and  there  they  sat  for 
some  time,  stretching  out  their  long  limbs, 
extending,  as  it  were,  their  minds,  racked 
with  distracting  thoughts,  with  nothing 
to  say  to  each  other,  and  yet  so  much  ; 
communicating  a  mutual  malaise,  mis- 
ery, difficulty,  without  a  word  said. 
They  had  a  degree  of  family  likeness 
which  made  this  mute  meeting  all  the 
more  pathetic.  They  were  antagonists 
in  interest,  according  to  any  vulgar  esti- 
mate of  the  case.  The  younger  brother 
disapproved  profoundly,  miserably,  of 
what  the  elder  had  done.  He  felt  the 
inappropriateness  of  it,  the  folly  of  it, 
to  the  bottom  of  his  heart ;  and  yet  in 
this  troubled  chaos,  where  all  landmarks 
were  disappearing  and  every  established 
law  being  abrogated,  he  was  one  with 
Roger,  smarting  with  him  under  the 
wounds  of  his  father's  rage,  and  even 
moved  (though  he  was  so  much  against 
it)  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  sympathy 
with  that  fatal  infatuation  of  foolish 
love. 

They  began  to  talk  at  last  in  monosyl- 
lables, which  dropped  now  and  then  into 
the  silence  with  a  question  and  answer 
half  expressed.  "  All  settled,  then  ?  " 
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—  «  Nothing  to  be  done  ?  "  —  «  AU  "  — 
"  Nothing."     Then  another  long  pause. 
By  degrees  a  few  more  words  came  to 
Edmund's  lips,  and  a  longer  reply  from 
Roger's ;  then,  the  ice  once  fully  broken, 
the  brothers  settled  into  talk. 

"  Don't  spoil  your  own  life  for  me, 
Ned,"  said  Roger  ;  "  the  die  is  cast  for 
me.  And  in  every  way  it  is  better,  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it.  I  don't  say 
there  is  not  reason  in  it,  from  his  point 
of  view.  I  Ve  never  been  blind  to  that 
side  of  the  question.  I  know  that  it 
might  not  be  easy  to  reconcile  everything 

—  the  father  and  mother  "  — 

"  You  see  that,"  exclaimed  Edmund, 
"  and  yet  it  makes  no  difference." 

"  I  have  always  seen  it,"  said  Roger, 
almost  fiercely  :  "  you  know  I  have.  I 
see  everything.  No!  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference, —  rather  the  reverse." 

"  It  pushes  you  on  ?  " 

"  It  pushes  me  on.  Ned,"  he  added, 
leaning  forward,  "  you  don't  know  what 
it  is  to  be  caught  in  the  tide  like  this. 
Every  disadvantage  pushes  me  on  :  be- 
cause it  is  not  what  I  may  have  dreamed 

—  because,  God  help  us  !  there  may  be, 
even  afterwards,  things  to  overcome  "  — 

"  Roger,  for  God's  sake  "  — 

"  Don't  speak  to  me,"  he  said,  hold- 
ing up  his  hand.  "  I  '11  quarrel  with 
you,  if  you  do,  —  though,  Ned,  old  fellow, 
Heaven  knows  I  trust  you  and  hold  you 
closer  than  any  other  man  in  the  world. 
Only  don't  touch  that  subject.  Yes," 
he  went  on  dreamily,  leaning  back  in 
his  chair  again,  "  I  don't  disguise  it 
from  myself:  there  may  be  things  to 
overcome.  We  have  lived  in  very  dif- 
ferent spheres,  we  have  different  ways  of 
thinking,  and  all  the  associations  and 
habits  —  I  scorn  myself  for  thinking  of 
them  at  all,  but  I  overlook  nothing,  I 
am  as  cool  and  cold  as  any  calculating 
machine  "  — 

"And  yet  you  sacrifice  everything, 
you  throw  away  everything." 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Roger  again,  "  not  a 
word.  What  do  I  sacrifice,  —  the  chance 
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of  marrying  a  woman  like  my  sisters  ? 
And  suppose  that  there  are  differences 
between  her  and  me,  —  what  are  they  ? 
Conventionalities  on  my  side,  things  that 
mean  nothing,  mannerisms  to  which  we 
choose  to  attribute  an  importance ;  to 
sit  down  in  a  certain  way,  to  speak  in  a 
certain  tone,  to  observe  certain  ceremo- 
nies. What  is  all  that?  Who  would 
put  these  nothings  in  comparison  with  a 
pure  nature,  —  a  pure,  sweet  nature  and 
a  good  heart  ?  " 

To  this  Edmund  made  no  reply.  A 
self-pleading  so  pitiful  wanted  none. 
The  depths  out  of  which  Roger  spoke,  a 
happy  lover,  feeling  the  world  well  lost 
for  the  sake  of  the  woman  he  loved, 
were  too  dark  and  tragic  to  be  fathomed 
by  any  sympathizer,  even  a  brother. 
And  perhaps  when  Edmund  did  speak 
it  was  still  more  dangerous  ground  upon 
which  he  trod.  "  Are  you  sure  "  — he 
said,  then  paused,  feeling  the  insecurity 
of  the  soil. 

"  Am  I  sure  —  of  what  ?  That  there 
is  no  further  question  as  to  what  I  have 
done  and  mean  to  do  ?  Yes,  quite  sure." 

"  That  was  not  what  I  meant  to  ask 
—  and  you  may  be  offended  by  my  ques- 
tion; but  it  is  serious  enough  to  risk 
your  anger  for.  Are  you  sure  that  she 
loves  you,  Roger,  —  you  who  are  giving 
up  so  much  for  her  ?  " 

Roger  did  not  reply  at  once,  but  when 
he  did  so  did  it  in  haste,  turning  quick- 
ly upon  his  brother,  as  if  he  had  not  al- 
lowed a  minute  to  elapse  before  giving 
him  his  answer.  "  Would  you  like  her 
to  have  thrown  herself  at  my  head, 
clutched  at  me  as  a  good  parti,  not  to 
be  let  slip  ?  That 's  what  she  would 
have  done  if  she  were  a  girl  in  society  ; 
but,  fortunately  for  me,  she  is  not  that." 

"  Forget  the  girls  in  society,"  said 
Edmund ;  "  they  are  not  what  you 
choose  to  think  them,  or  at  least  I  don't 
believe  it.  But,  Roger,  there  's  no  ques- 
tion so  important  to  you  as  this.  Think 
how  many  inducements  there  are  for  her 
besides  love.  I  will  say  nothing  else, 
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—  I  will  allow  that  everything  has  gone 
too  far  to  be  altered,  —  but  only  this : 
are  you  sure  that  she  shares  your  feel- 
ings ?  I  don't  want  to  bother  you  ;  you 
know  that." 

"  Am  I  so  disagreeable  ?  "  demand- 
ed Roger,  'with  a  laugh ;  "  beside  all  the 
people  she  is  likely  to  see,  am  I  so  lit- 
tle worth  considering  ?  You  pay  me  a 
poor  compliment,  Ned.  But  of  this  I  'm 
sure  :  if  it  is  so,  she  '11  have  nothing  to 
say  to  me.  You  can  comfort  yourself 
with  that  thought." 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Edmund,  hesi- 
tating ;  **  but  if  so,  she  will  have  great 
strength  of  mind.  Roger,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  make  sure.  She  has  everything 
to  gain,  and  you  have  everything  to 
lose  "  — 

"  That 's  enough  !  "  Roger  rose  im- 
patiently, and  held  out  his  hand  to  his 
brother.  "You  're  a  Job's  comforter, 
Ned!  I  don't  doubt  you  mean  very 
well,  but  this  is  not  the  way  to  encour- 
age a  man  when  he  's  —  when  he  's  at 
a  difficult  point  in  life.  Good-night, 
old  fellow  !  I  know  you  wish  me  well. 
Don't  spoil  your  own  chances  for  me, 
that 's  all." 

"  Good-night !  "  Edmund  said ;  and 
he  sat  still  in  the  silent  room  after  his 
brother  had  left  him,  thinking  over  this 
new  danger,  —  that  Roger  might  give 
up  everything  he  had  in  the  world  for 
the  sake  of  a  girl  to  whom  he  was  mere- 
ly the  means  of  rising,  a  fine  match,  a 
gentleman  elevating  her  out  of  her  own 
small  sphere.  Love !  how  could  it  be 
love  ?  What  did  she  know  of  him  to 
make  love  possible  ?  It  might  even  be 
that  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  expect  from 
such  a  girl  indifference  to  the  advan- 
tages which  Roger  could  offer  her  :  she 
would  be  flattered,  she  would  be  dazzled, 
she  would  see  herself  in  a  moment  placed 
high  above  all  her  equals.  Neither  she 
nor  her  parents  would  believe  in  Roger's 
disinheritance ;  and  he,  with  this  fatal 
passion  in  him,  this  fate  which  he  had 
not  been  able  to  resist,  would  barter 


away  his  heart  and  his  life  —  for  what  ? 
—  for  the  privilege  of  making  Lily  Ford 
a  lady ;  not  to  win  love  and  all  its  com- 
pensations, but  to  serve  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  ambition  of  an  artificially 
trained  girl.  The  tragedy  deepened  as 
he  thought  it  all  over,  sitting  alone,  feel- 
ing the  chill  of  the  night  steal  upon  him 
in  the  silent  house.  Oh,  what  a  mystery 
is  life,  with  all  its  mistakes  and  tragic 
blunderings !  What  fatal  darkness  all 
about  us,  until  all  illumination  is  too 
late !  It  is  the  spectator,  people  say, 
who  sees  the  game,  not  those  whose 
whole  fortune  is  staked  upon  it.  But  in 
this  case  it  was  not  even  so ;  the  game- 
ster, who  had  put  his  all  upon  the  touch 
to  win  or  to  lose,  saw  too,  —  was  aware 
of  the  ruin  that  might  be  before  him, 
the  wasted  sacrifice,  the  spoiled  life,  — 
and  yet  would  neither  pause  nor  think. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  tender-hearted  looker- 
on,  in  such  circumstances,  who  has  the 
worst  of  it.  He  has  none  of  the  com- 
pensations. Even  the  excitement  which 
is  sometimes  so  tragic  is  sometimes  also 
rapturous  for  the  chief  actor  :  but  the 
sympathizer  can  never  get  its  realities 
out  of  his  eyes ;  they  overshadow  every- 
thing, even  the  hope,  which  might  be  a 
just  one,  that,  after  all  was  said,  the 
soul  of  goodness  would  vindicate  itself 
even  amid  things  evil.  For  Roger  there 
was  still  the  chance  that  joy  might  be 
the  outcome  ;  at  all  events,  there  was 
no  happiness  for  him  except  in  this  way. 
But  Edmund  saw  the  evil  and  not  the 
good,  nor  any  good,  however  things 
might  turn. 

xxm. 

GOING   AWAY. 

When  Roger  woke  next  morning,  and 
opened  his  eyes  in  the  familiar  room, 
and  saw  the  peaceful  sunshine  stream- 
ing in  through  that  familiar  window,  as 
he  had  done  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  it  was  not  for  some  minutes  that 
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he  realized  to  himself  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, —  all  the  difference  there  was  be- 
tween this  awakening  and  that  of  any 
other  day.  It  flashed  upon  him  sud- 
denly after  a  moment  of  wonder  and 
trouble,  —  a  moment  in  which  care  con- 
fronted him,  awake  before  him,  but  with 
the  mists  of  morning  over  its  face.  What 
was  it  that  had  happened  ?  Then  recol- 
lection came  like  a  flood.  He  had  de- 
clared himself  to  Lily,  his  love-tale  was 
told,  he  was  hers  whatever  might  hap- 
pen. All  doubt  or  question  was  over  so 
far  as  that  was  concerned.  A  gleam  of 
troubled  sunshine  passed  over  his  mem- 
ory, a  vision  of  her,  timid,  shrinking, 
with  that  frightened  cry,  "  Oh,  Mr. 
Roger !  —  nothing  more  responsive  ;  but 
what  could  that  be  but  her  modest  way, 
her  shy  panic  at  the  passion  in  him,  her 
unselfish  fears  for  her  father  ?  It  could 
be  nothing  more.  Then  out  of  this  sun- 
shine, out  of  this  transporting  certainty, 
his  mind  plunged  into  the  darkness 
again.  He  saw  the  dim  library,  the 
shaded  lamp,  his  father,  furious,  opposite 
to  him,  calling  for  the  renunciation  of 
all  his  hopes.  He  raised  himself  slowly 
from  his  bed,  and  logked  round  him. 
All  was  so  familiar  and  so  dear  ;  it  was 
home.  There  cannot  be  two  homes  in 
this  world :  he  had  grown  up  here,  he 
knew  every  corner  of  it,  and  there  was 
not  a  nook,  out  of  doors  or  in,  that  had 
not  some  association  for  Roger.  As  in 
a  vision  he  suddenly  saw  his  mother 
standing  just  within  the  door,  shading 
the  candle  with  her  hand  so  that  the 
light  should  not  fall  on  his  eyes.  He 
seemed  to  see  her,  though  it  must  have 
been  twenty  years  ago.  Twenty  years 
ago !  and  all  this  time  he  had  been  here, 
with  short  absences ;  coming  back  al- 
ways to  the  same  place,  always  the  chief 
person  in  the  house  next  to  his  father, 
knowing  that  all  was  his  whatever  should 
happen.  And  now  it  was  his  no  longer. 
To-day  was  to  be  the  last  he  should 
spend  under  the  paternal  roof ;  to-day 
was  the  last  day  on  which  he  could  call 
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Melcombe  his  home :  and  up  to  this 
time  there  had  never  been  any  doubt 
that  he  would  be  master  of  all.  It  was 
not  a  thing  that  had  ever  been  taken 
into  discussion  or  questioned.  He  was 
his  father's  eldest  son,  the  head  of  the 
family  after  him.  What  could  happen 
but  that  Roger  should  succeed  his  father  ? 
He  had  no  more  wished  for  this  as  an 
advantage  over  his  brothers  than  he  had 
wished  for  his  father's  death  in  order 
that  he  might  succeed.  There  was  no 
reasoning  in  it,  no  personal  thought.  It 
was  the  course  of  nature,  taken  for 
granted  as  much  as  we  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  to-morrow's  sun  will  shine. 

Now  the  course  of  nature  was  stopped, 
and  everything  that  had  been  sure  to 
be  was  turned  aside  and  would  be  no 
more.  Bewifderment  was  the  chief  feel- 
ing in  Roger's  mind  ;  not  pain  so  much 
as  wonder,  and  the  difficulty  of  accept- 
ing what  was  incredible,  —  a  state  not 
of  excitement,  still  less  of  struggle,  but 
of  a  certain  dim  consternation,  inca- 
pacity to  understand  or  realize  what 
nevertheless  he  knew  to  be  true.  He 
knew  it  so  well  to  be  true  and  irresistible 
that,  as  he  dressed,  he  arranged  in  his 
mind  how  his  few  private  possessions 
were  to  be  disposed  of.  Some  of  them 
he  would  no  longer  have  any  use  for,  — 
his  hunters,  his  dog-cart,  the  many  things 
which  somehow  had  come  to  be  his, 
without  either  purchase  or  gift,  the  nat- 
ural property  of  the  heir  of  the  house. 
Were  they  his  at  all  ?  What  was  his  ? 
Almost  nothing  ;  a  legacy  his  godfather 
had  left  him,  a  little  money  he  had  at 
the  bank,  the  remains  of  the  allowance 
he  had  from  his  father  :  that,  of  course, 
would  stop.  He  must  find  work  of 
some  kind,  —  something  which  he  could 
do,  enough  to  maintain  himself  —  and 
his  wife.  His  wife !  Good  heavens ! 
was  it  to  poverty  he  was  to  bring  her  ? 
Instead  of  transporting  her  to  the  higher 
sphere  in  which  he  had  (O  fool !)  fore- 
seen so  many  difficulties,  was  he  to  give 
her  only  the  dullness  of  genteel  pov- 
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erty,  —  a  poverty  harder  and  less  simple 
than  that  to  which  she  had  been  used  ? 
Was  this  what  it  had  come  to?  He 
thought  for  the  first  time  seriously  of 
Edmund's  question,  —  "  Does  she  love 
you?"  She  was  not  mercenary;  no, 
not  like  the  society  women.  She  would 
not  count  what  he  had  or  weigh  the  ad- 
vantages of  marrying  him,  but —  The 
question  had  become  more  serious  even 
in  the  very  moment  of  being  put.  It 
might  have  been  enough  for  the  future 
master  of  Melcombe  to  love  his  bride, 
whom  he  could  surround  with  everything 
her  heart  could  desire.  But  if  Lily  were 
to  wed  a  man  disinherited,  she  must  love 
him.  The  chill  of  that  thought  came 
over  him  like  a  sudden  storm-cloud.  He 
had  not  asked  if  she  loved  him.  She  was 
a  timid,  modest  girl,  who  perhaps  had 
never  even  thought  of  love.  She  would 
love  him  after  ;  she  would  come  to  love 
him  :  he  who  could  make  her  life  like  a 
fairy-tale,  who  could  change  everything 
for  her,  realize  her  every  dream,  — 
what  could  she  do  but  love  him  ?  He 
would  be  the  fairy  prince  to  Lily,  the 
giver  of  everything  that  was  delightful 
and  sweet.  He  had  never  been  exigent, 
he  had  not  expected  from  her  a  return 
which  he  believed  she  was  too  innocent, 
too  inexperienced,  to  have  thought  of. 
It  would  almost  have  wounded  the  deli- 
cacy of  Roger's  passion  had  she  thrown 
herself  into  his  arms,  and  acknowledged 
that  her  heart  had  already  awakened  and 
responded  to  the  fervor  of  his.  But 
now  the  question  was  altogether  changed. 
Now  that  he  had  nothing  to  offer,  noth- 
ing to  give  her,  it  was  necessary  before 
she  accepted  the  only  remainder,  which 
was  himself,  that  Lily's  heart  should 
have  spoken,  that  she  should  love  him. 
He  had  not  thought  of  it  in  this  light 
even  when  Edmund  put  the  question  to 
him,  nor  had  Edmund  thought  of  it  in 
that  light,  but  he  saw  it  now. 

The  effect  upon  Roger  of  this  thought 
was  extraordinary.  Certainly  he  had 
not  intended  to  carry  away  from  Ford's 


cottage  an  unwilling  bride.  He  had 
looked  for  a  sweet  consent,  a  gentle 
yielding  to  his  love,  a  growing  wonder 
and  enchantment  and  delight ;  but  now  — 
In  spite  of  himself,  a  chill  got  into 
Roger's  veins.  What  had  he  to  offer 
her?  Poverty,  obscurity;  an  existence 
differing  from  that  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  nothing  except  that  it 
would  be  far  harder  in  its  necessities  than 
those  of  the  gamekeeper's  cottage  ever 
could  have  been.  Acquiescence  would 
not  do  any  longer.  Lily  must  choose, 
she  must  know  what  her  own  heart  said. 
This  change  altered  all  possible  relations 
between  them  at  once.  She  must  take 
a  woman's  part,  which,  he  said  to  him- 
self with  a  groan,  she  was  not  old  enough 
nor  experienced  enough  to  take,  and 
judge  for  herself.  It  was  for  her  sake 
that  he  would  be  poor,  but  perhaps  she 
would  be  in  the  right  if  she  refused  his 
poverty.  It  would  have  to  be  put  to  her, 
at  least,  and  she  must  decide  for  herself. 
The  shifting  scenes  which  surrounded 
this  resolution  in  Roger's  imagination 
were  many  and  various.  He  imagined 
how  he  would  tell  her,  and  half  a  dozen 
different  ways  in  which  she  might  reply. 
She  might  put  her  hand  in  his  and  say, 
"You  need  me  more  if  you  are  to  be 
poor  ;  "  or  she  might  whisper  that  it  was 
he,  and  not  his  fortune,  that  had  ever 
moved  her  ;  or  she  might  tell  by  noth- 
ing but  a  smile,  by  nothing  but  tears, 
what  her  meaning  was.  There  were  a 
hundred  ways.  Ah  !  if  that  were  so,  it 
would  be  easy  to  say  it ;  but  if  it  were 
not  so  ? 

He  set  out  with  a  very  grave  face, 
after  the  pretense  at  breakfast  which  he 
had  made  alone,  having  waited  until  the 
family  had  dispersed  from  that  meal,  — 
all  but  Nina,  who  sat  faithful  by  the  urn, 
with  large  eyes  expanded  by  curiosity, 
watching  all  her  brother's  movements, 
until  she  had  poured  out  the  tea  for 
everybody.  Roger  did  not  even  notice 
her  watchful  looks.  He  had  not  an  idea 
that  she  perused  all  the  faces  at  that 
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table,  one  after  another,  and  made  them 
out.  But  something  more,  was  going  on 
than  was  within  Nina's  ken  :  it  was  not 
enough,  she  knew,  to  conclude  that  papa 
had  been  scolding  the  boys,  —  that  was 
the  only  way  of  putting  it  which  she  was 
accustomed  to  ;  but  by  this  time  she  was 
aware  that  it  was  more  serious  than  that. 
Roger's  face,  however,  was  all  shut  and 
closed  to  her  scrutiny;  the  upper  lip 
firmly  set  against  the  lower,  the  chin 
square,  the  eyes  overcast. 

"  Will  you  have  another  cup  of  tea, 
Roger  ?  "  she  said. 

«  No,  Nina,  thanks." 

"  Won't  you  have  something  to  eat, 
Roger  ?  You  have  had  nothing.  A 
gentleman  can't  breakfast  on  a  cup  of 
tea." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear ;  I  have  had 
all  I  want." 

"  Oh,  Roger,  I  'm  afraid  you  are  not 
well.  Oh,  Roger,  do  eat  something  be- 
fore you  go  out." 

Her  voice  was  so  much  disturbed  that 
he  paused  to  pat  her  upon  the  shoulder, 
as  he  passed  her. 

"  Don't  trouble  about  me,  Nina.  I 
have  more  to  think  of  than  breakfast," 
Roger  said.  His  tone  was  more  gentle 
than  usual,  his  hand  lingered  tenderly 
upon  her  shoulder.  Nina  got  very 
quickly  to  her  window,  when  he  had  left 
the  room ;  there  was  no  more  occasion 
for  keeping  her  place  by  the  urn.  She 
watched  till  he  came  out  from  the  other 
side  of  the  house  and  took  his  way  across 
the  park.  To  the  West  Lodge  again, 
and  so  early !  It  became  clear  to  Nina 
that  something  more  must  be  involved 
than  a  scolding  from  papa. 

Roger  had  not  the  air  of  a  happy 
lover ;  his  face  was  grave  and  pale  and 
full  of  care.  He  went  straight  across 
the  park  as  the  bird  flies,  not  even  per- 
ceiving the  obstacles  in  his  way.  It  was 
a  mode  of  progress  as  different  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  used  to  approach 
that  centre  of  his  thoughts,  circling  and 
circling  until,  as  if  by  accident,  he  found 
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himself  close  to  the  little  humble  place 
in  which  was  his  shrine,  —  as  different 
as  the  evening  leisure,  the  soft  nightfall, 
when  beasts  and  men  were  alike  drawing 
homeward,  was  to  this  morning  hour  of 
life  and  labor.  Ford's  cottage  was  dif- 
ferent, too  ;  it  was  astir  with  morning 
sounds  of  work  and  the  rude  employ- 
ments of  every  day.  One  of  the  helpers 
about  the  Melcombe  stables  was  busy 
outside  with  something  for  the  phea- 
sants, with  half  a  dozen  dogs  following 
him  wherever  he  moved  ;  and  the  sound 
of  his  heavy  footsteps  coming  and  going, 
the  rattle  of  the  grain  in  the  baskets, 
the  scuffling  and  occasional  barking  of 
the  young  dogs,  jarred  upon  Roger, 
whose  first  impulse  was  to  order  the 
man  away.  But  he  remembered,  with 
a  half  smile  which  threw  a  strange  light 
upon  his  face,  that  he  had  no  longer 
any  authority  here,  and  passed  on  to  the 
house. 

Mrs.  Ford  was  busy  with  her  domes- 
tic work  within,  —  very  busy  cleaning 
bright  copper  kettles  and  brass  candle- 
sticks, which  stood  in  a  row  upon  the 
table  and  made  a  great  show ;  but  though 
she  seemed  so  hard  at  work,  it  was  pro- 
bable that  Mrs.  Ford  was  not  working 
at  all.  Her  honest  face  was  disturbed 
with  care.  She  was  red  with  trouble 
and  anxiety.  When  she  curtsied  to  the 
young  master,  as  he  came  in,  the  saluta- 
tion concealed  a  start  which  was  not  of 
surprise,  but  rather  acknowledged  the 
coming  of  a  crisis  for  which  she  was  on 
the  outlook  and  prepared. 

"  I  have  come,"  said  Roger,  quickly, 
"  to  see  Lily,  as  you  will  understand  ; 
but  I  have  also  come,  Mrs.  Ford,  to  see 
you.  Where  is  Ford?  I  suppose. you 
told  him  what  I  said  to  you  last  night." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Roger!  "  cried  Mrs.  Ford, 
wiping  her  hands  in  her  apron,  with  an- 
other curtsy.  "  Oh,  sir,  yes,  I  told  him." 

"  Is  he  here  ?  You  must  have  known 
I  should  want  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing at  once." 

"  Oh,  sir  !  .  It 's  early,  Mr.  Roger  — 
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we  never  thought  —  Ford 's  away  in  the 
woods  ;  he  wouldn't  bide  from  his  work." 

"  I  suppose  he  told  you  his  mind ;  of 
course  you  know  it  well  enough.  Mrs. 
Ford,  I  've  got  something  more  to  tell 
you  to-day." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Roger,"  said  Mrs.  Ford, 
"  don't,  sir,  don't  tell  me  no  more  !  I  've 
not  got  the  strength  for  it.  Oh,  don't 
tell  me  no  more  !  We  are  that  upset, 
Ford  and  me,  that  we  don't  know  what 
to  think  or  what  to  say." 

"  Am  I  not  to  be  trusted,  then  ?  " 
asked  Roger,  with  a  smile  of  conscious 
power,  grave  as  he  was.  "Have  you 
higher  views  ?  No,  I  ought  n't  to  say 
that.  Why  should  you  be  so  upset,  Ford 
and  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Roger,"  she  said  again, 
"  oh,  when  we  thinks  how  it  would  be  — 
What  will  the  master  say,  as  has  been 
a  good  master,  taking  one  year  with  an- 
other, ever  since  him  and  me  was  mar- 
ried, —  what  would  he  say  ?  He  has  a 
rough  tongue  when  he  's  put  out  of  his 
way.  He  'd  say  as  we  'd  inveigled  you, 
and  set  snares  for  you,  and  I  don't  know 
what.  He  'd  think  this  is  what  we  've 
been  aiming  at  first  and  last,  giving  her 
her  eddication  for,  and  all  that." 

"  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to 
think  what  he  11  say ;  he  '11  take  no  notice. 
We  have  had  some  words,  he  and  I,  and 
I  don't  think  he  will  interfere  any  more. 
Where  is  Lily  ?  I  have  much  to  say  to 
her.  And  as  for  you,  my  father  will  not 
be  unjust  to  you." 

He  was  turning  along  the  narrow  pas- 
sage which  led  to  Lily's  parlor,  when 
Mrs.  Ford  caught  him  by  the  arm. 
"  Mr.  Roger  !  Lily 's  not  there." 

"  Not  there  ?  Where  is  she  ?  I  hope 
you  don't  mean  to  interfere  between  her 
and  me  ? " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,  not  /  would  n't,"  cried 
the  keeper's  wife.  "  She  's  out  some- 
where ;  I  don't  know  where.  She  is  just 
distracted,  Mr.  Roger.  Speak  of  being 
upset,  she  's  more  upset  than  any  one. 
Oh,  wait  a  bit,  sir ;  don't  go  after  her. 


She 's  distracted,  Lily  is.  All  this  morn- 
ing she  's  been  wringing  her  poor  hands, 
saying,  '  What  shall  I  do,  —  what  shall 
I  do  ?  '  She  's  very  feeling,  too  feeling 
for  her  own  good.  She  takes  thought 
for  us,  and  for  you,  and  for  every  one 
afore  herself.  I  should  n't  wonder  if 
she  were  to  go  and  hide  herself  some- 
where. I  don't  know  at  this  moment 
where  she  is." 

"  Mrs.  Ford,"  said  Roger,  almost 
sternly,  "  I  must  know  the  truth  :  is  this 
because  Lily  does  not  —  care  for  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir ! "  exclaimed  the  woman, 
trembling,  watching  him  with  furtive 
eyes ;  and  then  a  small  hysterical  sound, 
half  cough,  half  sob,  escaped  her.  "  Mr. 
Roger,  is  it  possible  she  shouldn't  be 
proud  ?  A  gentleman  like  you  —  and 
stooping  to  our  little  place  to  seek  her 
out !  Not  but  what  my  Lily  is  one  as 
any  gentleman  might "  — 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  cried,  —  "  yes,  yes  ! 
There  is  no  question  of  that.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Has  she  any  answer  to  give  me  ? 
It  is  not  because  I  am  a  gentleman,  but 
because  I  am  a  man,  that  I  want  my 
answer  from  Lily.  Does  she  want  to 
avoid  me  ?  Am  I  not  her  choice,  —  am 
I  not  "  —  Roger  paused  and  turned  to 
the  door.  "  I  must  find  her,  wherever 
she  is,"  he  added. 

Mrs.  Ford  caught  his  arm  again. 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Roger,  she  do  find  such  places 
among  the  trees  as  nobody  'ud  ever  think 
of.  Oh,  don't  go  after  her,  Mr.  Roger  ! 
Is  it  natural,  sir,  as  she  should  n't  give 
her  'eart  to  you?  Who  has  she  ever 
seen  but  you  ?  You  're  the  only  gentle- 
man —  Oh,  sir,  don't  stop  me  like  that. 
My  girl,  she  's  a  lady  in  her  heart.  Do 
you  think  she  would  ever  look  at  the 
likes  of  them  common  men  ?  And  she 
has  never  seen  nobody  but  you.  It 's 
not  that.  I  understand  what  it  is,  Mr. 
Roger,  if  you,  that  are  young,  don't 
understand.  It 's  turning  everything 
wrong,  everything  upside  down,  every- 
body out  of  their  way,  all  for  one  young 
little  bit  of  a  girl.  She  can't  abear  it. 
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Her  father  and  me  as  will  be  turned  out 
of  house  and  home,  and  you  as  will  be 
put  all  wrong  with  the  Squire,  and 
everything  at  sixes  and  sevens !  Oh  ! 
I  understand  her,  though  it  may  n't  be 
so  easy  for  a  young  man  like  you." 

"  As  for  Ford  and  you,  I  '11  see  to  "  — 
Roger  had  said  so  much  before  he  recol- 
lected how  powerless  he  now  was.  He 
stopped  short,  then  added  hastily,  "  I 
don't  think  you  have  any  cause  for  fear, 
Mrs.  Ford ;  my  father  has  done  all  he 
can.  He  will  not  trouble  himself  with 
other  matters.  He  has  disinherited  me. 
It  does  not  matter  to  him  now  what  I 
do.  Of  course,  you  have  a  right  to 
know  it ;  and  I  must  see  Lily ;  I  must 
speak  to  Lily ;  there  must  be  no  doubt 
upon  the  subject  now.  She  must  look 
at  it,  and  think  of  it,  and  make  up  her 
own  mind." 

"  Disinher —  "  It  was  too  big  a 
word  for  Mrs.  Ford's  mouth,  but  not  for 
her  understanding.  She  gazed  at  Roger 
with  round,  wide-open  eyes.  "  Oh,  sir, 
has  he  put  you  out,  —  has  he  put  you  out  ? 
and  all  for  our  Lily  !  "  She  wrung  her 
hands.  "  Oh,  but  Mr.  Roger,  it 's  not 
too  late.  You  must  n't  let  that  be.  A 
girl  may  be  both  pretty  and  good,  and 
that 's  what  my  Lily  is  ;  but  to  be  turned 
out  of  house  and  home  for  her!  Oh, 
no,  no,  —  it 's  not  too  late,  —  it  must  n't 
be." 

"  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  on 
that  subject,"  said  Roger,  with  a  certain 
peremptory  tone.  "  But  tell  me  where 
she  is.  Where  is  she  ?  Why  am  I  kept 
from  her  ?  You  understand  that  I  am 
leaving  to-day,  and  that  I  must  see  her. 
To  keep  her  back  is  no  kindness  ;  it  is 
rather  cruelty.  Let  me  see  her  at  once, 
Mrs.  Ford." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Roger !  "  she  cried  again, 
wringing  her  hands,  "you  can  go  into 
the  parlor  and  see  for  yourself.  She  's 
been  distracted-like  in  her  mind  since 
last  night.  She  's  gone  out,  and  I  can't 
tell  where  she  is.  Oh,  sir,  for  all  our 
sakes,  make  it  up  with  the  Squire. 


Don't  make  a  quarrel  in  the  family  ;  go 
back  to  your  father,  Mr.  Roger,  and 
don't  mind  us  no  more  !  " 

A  smile  passed  over  his  face  at  the 
strange  futility  of  the  idea.  As  well 
suggest  that  the  pillars  of  the  earth 
might  be  shaken,  to  make  his  seat  more 
comfortable.  He  waved  it  aside  with 
a  movement  of  his  hand. 

"  You  will  perceive  that  I  must  see 
her  to-day.  I  will  come  back  before  the 
time  for  the  afternoon  train.  Tell  her 
—  tell  her  to  think  it  all  over ;  and  don't 
attempt  to  come  between  us,  for  that  is 
what  cannot  be  done  now." 

Was  he  almost  glad  in  his  heart  to 
put  off  this  interview,  although  he  was 
so  anxious  for  it  ?  There  are  times 
when,  with  our  hearts  beating  for  the 
turn  of  an  event,  Nature,  sick  with  sus- 
pense yet  terrified  for  certainty,  will 
with  both  her  hands  push  it  away. 


XXIV. 

MR.  MITFORD'S  WILL. 

Roger  left  Melcombe  by  the  afternoon 
train,  to  which  his  brother  accompanied 
him  with  feelings  indescribable,  but  no 
faith  in  anything  that  was  happening. 
It  seemed  to  Edmund  like  a  feverish 
dream,  which  by  and  by  must  pass,  leav- 
ing the  world  as  it  was  before.  Roger 
was  not  very  communicative  as  to  what 
he  was  going  to  do.  Indeed,  it  would 
have  been  difficult,  for  he  did  not  have 
any  distinct  plans.  He  meant  to  get 
something  he  could  work  at,  with  a 
great  vagueness  in  his  mind  as  to  what 
that  would  be.  Something  would  be 
found,  he  had  no  doubt,  though  what  he 
was  fit  for,  what  he  could  do,  it  was 
more  difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  to 
say  ;  but  that  was  the  least  of  his  pre- 
occupations. He  was  sombre  and  down- 
cast about  matters  which  he  did  not  con- 
fide to  his  brother ;  saying,  indeed,  noth- 
ing about  the  Fords,  or  Lily,  or  anything 
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that  went  below  the  surface  of  affairs. 
His  father  and  he  had  met  at  luncheon, 
but  nothing  had  been  said  between  them. 
He  left  the  house  of  his  birth  without 
a  word  of  farewell,  without  any  sign  on 
his  own  part  or  that  of  others  that  he 
was  doing  more  than  going  out  for  a 
walk.  Nina,  who  had  gained  an  inter- 
est in  his  eyes,  he  could  not  himself  tell 
how,  by  dint  of  the  anxious  curiosity  in 
hers,  which  Roger,  forlorn,  took  for  af- 
fectionate interest,  received  from  him  a 
kiss  upon  her  cheek,  a  most  unusual 
caress,  which  astonished  her  greatly. 
"  You  are  not  going  away,  Roger  ?  "  she 
said,  scanning  him  all  over  with  those 
keen  eyes,  seeing  no  indication  of  a  jour- 
ney, no  change  in  his  dress,  yet  suspect- 
ing something,  she  did  not  know  what. 
"  Good-by,  little  Nina ;  be  good,  and 
take  care  of  yourself,"  said  he.  And 
these  were  all  the  adieux  he  made. 
When  they  reached  the  station,  Edmund 
observed  that  his  brother  glanced  round 
him  anxiously,  as  if  looking  for  some 
one  ;  but  he  did  not  say  for  whom  he 
looked.  His  last  glance  out  of  the  car- 
riage window  was  still  one  of  scrutiny ; 
but  it  was  evident  that  he  did  not  find 
what  he  was  expecting,  and  it  was  with 
an  air  of  dissatisfaction  and  disappoint- 
ment that  he  threw  himself  back  into 
his  corner,  not  making  any  response  to 
Edmund,  nor,  indeed,  seeing  him  as  he 
stood  to  watch  the  train  go  away.  The 
station  was  as  little  frequented  as  usual ; 
one  or  two  passengers,  who  had  been 
dropped  by  the  train,  dispersing ;  one 
or  two  vacant  bystanders  turning  their 
backs  as  the  momentary  excitement  died 
away ;  Edmund  watching  the  line  of  car- 
riages disappear  with  a  sensation  of  sick- 
ness and  confusion  of  faculties  far  more 
serious,  he  said  to  himself,  than  could 
be  called  for.  There  was  nothing  tragic 
in  the  matter,  after  all.  Even  if  Roger 
were  disinherited,  as  his  father  threat- 
ened, some  provision  must  be  made  for 
him,  and  no  doubt  there  would  be  time 
for  many  changes  of  sentiment  before 


any  disinheritance  could  be  operative, 
the  Squire  being  a  man  full  of  strength 
and  health,  more  vigorous  than  any  of 
his  sons.  What  if  Roger  did  make  an 
unsatisfactory  marriage  ?  Hundreds  of 
men  had  done  that,  and  yet  been  little 
the  worse.  If  a  woman  were  pretty 
and  pleasant,  who  cared  to  inquire  into 
who  her  father  was?  Lily  would  no 
doubt  put  on  very  readily  the  outside 
polish  of  society.  After  all,  there  was 
nothing  tragic  about  it ;  and  yet  — 

Edmund,  as  was  natural,  strayed  into 
the  Rectory  on  his  way  home,  and,  what 
was  equally  natural,  unbosomed  himself 
to  Pax,  who  had  seen  the  brothers  pass, 
and  who  knew  somehow,  neither  she 
herself  nor  any  one  else  knew  how,  that 
something  was  wrong  at  Melcombe. 
"My  father  speaks  very  big,  but  of 
course  he  will  never  do  it,"  Edmund 
said. 

"  I  would  not  be  too  sure  of  that.  He 
may  sometimes  say  more  than  he  means 
to  carry  out,  but  when  he  is  set  at  de- 
fiance like  this  "  — 

"  Pax,  you  go  in  too  much  for  the  au- 
thorities. A  man  over  thirty  may  sure- 
ly choose  a  wife  for  himself." 

"  He  should  choose  for  his  father  too, 
when  he  is  the  eldest  son,"  said  Pax. 
"  Don't  talk  to  me.  It 's  all  an  unnat- 
ural system,  if  you  like.  I  don't  mind 
what  you  say  on  that  subject ;  but  grant- 
ing the  system,  it 's  clear  to  me  what 
must  follow.  If  you're  to  carry  on  a 
family,  you  must  carry  it  on.  It  is 
quite  a  different  thing  when  you  live  an 
independent  life.  The  predestined  heir 
can  never  be  an  independent  man." 

"  That  is  not  the  opinion  of  the 
world,"  returned  Edmund,  with  a  smile. 

"  It 's  my  opinion,  and  I  don't  think 
I  'm  a  fool.  Now  you  are  free  to  please 
yourself.  You  might  marry  Lily  Ford 
and  welcome.  No  one  has  any  right  to 
interfere  with  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Edmund  ;  "  my 
tastes  don't  lie  that  way." 

"No,"  answered  Pax;  "you  might, 
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and  won't;  and  Roger  ought  not,  but 
does.  That  is  the  way  always.  I  blame 
huii  very  much,  though  I'm  sorry  for 
him.  She  is  not  worth  it.  There  are 
some  women  who  are,  though.  If  Lizzie 
Travers  had  not  a  shilling,  she  would  be 
worth  it.  She  's  a  fortune  in  herself." 

"  Why  bring  in  her  name  ?  "  said  Ed- 
mund ;  "  though  I  don't  doubt  you  are 
right  enough." 

"  I  bring  in  her  name  for  this,  Ed- 
mund :  that  your  father  is  quite  right 
about  her,  and  that  if  you  let  her  slip 
through  your  fingers  it  will  be  wicked 
as  well  as  foolish.  There,  that 's  my 
opinion.  Roger  's  out  of  the  question. 
Now,  Edmund,  a  vous  "  — 

"  You  speak  as  if  it  did  n't  much  mat- 
ter which,  so  long  as  it  was  one  of  us ; 
that  is  highly  disrespectful,  I  think,  to 
one  of  whom  —  to  one  who  "  — 

"Yes,"  said  Pax,  "that's  right;  re- 
sent it  on  her  account.  That 's  exactly 
what  I  knew  you  would  do.  Why  bring 
in  her  name,  as  you  say  ?  Poor  Roger, 
poor  boy  !  So  he  thinks  the  world  well 
lost ,  for  Lily  Ford.  I  could  hope  he 
would  never  live  to  change  his  mind ; 
but  I  fear  that  is  not  likely  to  be.  Lily 
Ford  !  Well,  she  is  neither  a  bad  girl 
nor  a  silly  one,  any  more  than  she  can 
help  being.  I  don't  think  ill  of  her 
at  all.  She  wants  to  be  a  lady,  natural- 
ly, after  her  ridiculous  bringing  up,  but 
she  has  not  a  bad  heart.  There  's  noth- 
ing bad  about  her.  If  she  is  fond  of 
him,  if  she  has  any  sort  of  love  for  him, 
all  may  come  well." 

Though  Edmund  had  himself  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  on  this  point,  he  could 
not  hear  it  suggested  by  another.  "  If 
she  does  not,  she  must  be  perverse  in- 
deed," he  said.  "  Whom  can  she  have 
seen  equal  to  Roger  ?  I  suppose  he  is 
the  only  gentleman  who  has  ever  come 
in  her  way." 

"  Who  knows  ?  "  observed  Pax,  orac- 
ularly. She  had  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention in  what  she  said,  nor  did  she 
know  anything  about  the  people  whom 


Lily  might  have  met.  But  she  had  a 
rooted  objection  to  assumptions  gener- 
ally. "  Who  knows  ?  A  girl  like  that 
finds  men  to  admire  her  in  the  depths 
of  a  wood,  where  other  people  would  see 
nothing  but  twisted  trees." 

Altogether  she  did  not  give  much 
comfort  to  her  visitor  ;  and  Edmund  did 
not  find  any  pleasure  in  that  day.  He 
had  to  meet  his  father  at  dinner,  who 
did  worse  than  inquire  about  Roger  ;  he 
took  no  notice  of  his  absence,  not  even 
of  the  empty  chair  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  which  Edmund  would  not  take, 
and  which  marked  painfully  the  absence 
of  the  eldest  son.  Mr.  Mitford  talked 
a  great  deal  at  dinner ;  he  told  stories 
which  made  Nina  laugh,  and  even  pro- 
duced from  the  young  footman  a  faint 
explosion,  for  which  Larkins  made  him 
suffer  afterwards.  Edmund,  however, 
would  not  laugh ;  he  sat  silent,  and  let 
his  father's  pleasantries  pass,  the  pre- 
sence of  his  pale,  grave  face  making  a 
painful  contrast  with  the  gayety  of  the 
others.  Larkins  was  as  deeply  conscious 
of  the  strained  state  of  affairs  as  Ed- 
mund was,  and  went  about  the  shaded 
background  of  the  room  with  more  so- 
lemnity than  ever,  while  the  Squire  went 
on  with  his  story  -  telling,  and  Nina 
laughed.  Nina,  indeed,  did  not  want  to 
laugh ;  she  wanted  to  know  why  Roger 
had  gone  away,  and  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  it  all.  But  papa  was  "  so  funny," 
she  could  not  but  yield  to  the  irresistible. 
The  dinner  is  always  a  dreadful  ordeal 
at  such  periods  of  family  history,  and 
most  likely  it  was  to  hide  his  own  per- 
ception of  this,  and  do  away  with  the 
effect  upon  himself  of  that  significant 
vacancy  at  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
that  the  Squire  took  refuge  in  being  fun- 
ny, which  was  not  at  all  his  usual  way. 

Next  day  Edmund  was  called  to  his 
father  in  the  library.  He  found  him  in 
close  consultation  with  Mr.  Pouncefort, 
the  solicitor  who  had  been  charged  with 
the  family  business  almost  all  his  life, 
having  inherited  that,  with  other  lifelong 
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occupations  of  the  same  kind,  from  his 
father.  Mr.  Pouncefort  sat  at  Mr.  Mit- 
ford's  own  writing-table,  with  a  bag  full 
of  papers  at  his  feet,  and  turned  a  very 
rueful  countenance  upon  Edmund  as  he 
entered.  He  accompanied  this  look 
with  a  slight  shake  of  the  head,  when 
Edmund  came  up  and  shook  hands  with 
him.  "  Pretty  well,  pretty  well,"  he 
said,  mournfully ;  "  as  well  as  can  be  ex- 
pected, considering  "  —  in  answer  to  the 
young  man's  question.  He  was  a  neat 
little  old  man,  with  silver-gray  hair  care- 
fully brushed,  and  a  way  of  puckering 
up  his  brows  which  made  his  face  look 
like  a  flexible  mask. 

"Look  here,  Edmund,"  said  his  fa- 
ther, "I  have  been  settling  my  affairs, 
as  I  told  you." 

"  He  means  destroying  his  will,  a  very 
reasonable  will,  and  making  one  that 
ought  n't  to  stand  for  a  moment,"  broke 
in  Mr.  Pouncefort,  shaking  his  head  and 
pushing  up  into  his  hair  the  folds  of  his 
forehead. 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,  you  old  croak- 
er! Pouncefort  knows  every  man's 
business  better  than  he  does  himself." 

"  It 's  my  business  to  do  so,  and  I  do. 
I  know  your  affairs  all  off  by  heart, 
which  is  a  great  deal  more  than  you  do. 
And  I  can  see  to-day  from  to-morrow, 
which  you  can't  in  your  present  state  of 
mind.  I  don't  know  my  own  affairs  a 
hundredth  part  so  well  as  I  know  yours. 
Look  here,  a  bargain :  take  my  advice 
about  your  business,  and  you  shall  say 
what  I  'm  to  do  with  mine." 

The  county  gentleman  looked  at  his 
solicitor  with  eyes  in  which  familiar 
friendliness  scarcely  concealed  the  un- 
derlying contempt.  They  had  known 
each  other  all  their  lives,  —  had  been 
boys  together,  and  called  each  other,  in 
those  days,  by  their  Christian  names. 
Mr.  Pouncefort  was  as  independent  and 
nearly  as  rich  as  the  Squire,  but  he  was 
only  a  solicitor  when  all  was  said. 
"  What !  "  Mr.  Mitford  cried,  "if  I  ad- 
vise you  to  let  your  son  marry  the  house- 


maid ?  Come,  Pouncefort,  no  folly. 
Read  the  stipulations  to  Edmund,  and  if 
he  likes  to  abide  by  them  it 's  all  right. 
If  not,  I  think  I  know  another  who 
will." 

"  I  declare  to  goodness,"  asserted  Mr. 
Pouncefort,  "I'd  rather  see  my  son 
marry  anybody  than  put  my  hand  to 
this." 

"  I  did  n't  send  for  the  pope  nor  the 
bishop  to  tell  me  what  was  right,"  said 
the  other  old  man.  "  I  sent  for  my  so- 
licitor —  I  dare  say  Edmund  has  a  hun- 
dred things  to  do,  and  you  're  wasting 
his  valuable  time." 

"I  have  nothing  to  do,  and  I  wish 
you  would  listen,  sir,  to  what  "  — 

"  By  Jove  !  "  exclaimed  the  Squire, 
jumping  up  from  his  chair,  "  is  this  my 
business,  or  whose  business  is  it  ?  Let 
him  hear  it,  and  let  us  be  done  with  it. 
I  can't  stay  here  all  day." 

Upon  which  Mr.  Pouncefort,  occa- 
sionally pausing  to  launch  a  comment, 
read  the  new  settlement  of  the  Mitford 
property,  which  after  all  was  not  so 
cruel  as  appeared.  Roger  was  not  cut 
off  with  a  shilling ;  he  was  to  have  ten 
thousand  pounds :  but  his  successor  as 
Mr.  Mitford's  heir  was  strictly  barred 
from  conveying  back  to  him  or  his  heirs, 
under  any  pretense,  any  portion  of  the 
property.  Roger  was  excluded  formally 
and  forever  from  all  share  in  Melcombe. 
Any  attempt  at  the  transgression  of  this 
stipulation  was  to  entail  at  once  a  for- 
feiture of  the  estate,  which  should  then 
pass  to  the  persons  to  be  hereafter  named. 
The  spaces  for  the  names  were  all  blank. 
Mr.  Pouncefort,  shaking  his  head,  inter- 
jecting now  and  then  an  exclamation, 
read  to  the  end,  and  then  he  opened  out 
the  crackling  papers  on  the  table,  and 
turned  round  first  to  the  Squire,  who 
had  resumed  his  seat  and  listened  with 
a  sort  of  triumphant  complacency,  then 
to  Edmund,  who  had  stood  all  the  time 
leaning  on  the  back  of  a  high  carved 
chair.  "  There !  "  cried  the  lawyer, 
"there's  your  confounded  instructions 
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carried  out,  and  I  'm  ashamed  of  myself 
for  doing  it ;  and  now,  Edmund,  it 's  for 
you  to  speak." 

"  My  answer  is  very  simple,"  said  Ed- 
mund. "It  can  be  no  disappointment 
to  you,  sir,  for  you  must  have  foreseen 
it.  I  refuse  "  — 

"  You  refuse !  You  are  a  great  fool 
for  your  pains.  You  had  better  take 
time  to  think  it  over.  A  day  or  two 
can't  make  much  difference,  Pounce- 
fort." 

"  A  day  or  two  might  make  all  the 
difference,"  replied  Mr.  Pouncefort. 
"  Why,  you  might  die  —  any  of  us  might 
die  —  before  dinner." 

Once  more  the  Squire  jumped  out  of 
his  chair.  "  I  think  you  want  to  drive 
me  to  "  — 

"Suicide?"  said  little  Mr.  Pounce- 
fort.  "  Oh,  no ;  but  I  '11  tell  you  one 
thing,  Mitford.  If  you  thought  you 
were  going  to  die  before  dinner,  —  ay, 
or  after  it,  either,  —  you  would  not  make 
this  will." 

"  You  think  yourself  privileged,"  cried 
the  Squire,  with  a  puff  of  hot  breath. 
"  So  far  as  I  'm  aware  my  death  is  noth- 
ing to  you,  or  when  it  takes  place.  Ed- 
mund "  — 

"  Oh,  yes,"  returned  the  lawyer,  "  it 's 
a  great  deal  to  me,  for  we  're  the  same 
age  ;  and  when  you  go,  I  '11  have  to  be 
looking  to  my  preparations  for  the  voy- 
age. I  don't  want  it  to  happen  a  day 
sooner  than  can  be  helped." 

"Edmund,"  said  Mr.  Mitford,  "  all 
this  is  utterly  beyond  the  question. 
Take  a  day  or  two  to  think.  I  don't  want 
to  hurry  you.  I  like  to  deal  justly  with 
everybody.  You're  the  next,  and  I 
don't  want  to  pass  you  over ;  but  don't 
think  you  can  bully  me  by  refusing,  for 
I  '11  stick  to  my  intention  whether  you 
go  in  with  it  or  not." 

"  I  want  no  time  to  think,  sir ;  there 
can't  be  a  question  about  my  decision. 
I  am  as  grieved  about  Roger  as  you  can 
be,  but  I  will  never  step  into  his  place." 

" '  Never '  is  a  long  word.     He  might 


die,  as  Pouncefort 's  so  fond  of  suggest- 
ing, and  then,  of  course,  you  would  take 
his  place." 

"  I  never  will  while  he  lives  ;  I  never 
will  to  his  detriment.  Father,  don't  do 
anything  about  it  now.  You  are  as 
young  as  the  best  of  us.  What  does  it 
matter  whether  it 's  decided  now  or  in  six 
months'  time?  For  the  moment  let  it 
alone.  We  are  all  excited  "  — 

"  Not  I,"  declared  the  Squire,  "  though 
Pouncefort  thinks  I  may  die  before  din- 
ner." 

The  lawyer  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  Edmund  's  a  very  sensible  fellow,"  he 
said ;  "  suppose  we  put  it  off  for  six 
months." 

"  What !  to  leave  me  time  to  die,  as 
you  say,  and  balk  myself  ?  No,  I  tell 
you.  I  know  where  to  find  a  man  to  do 
what  I  want,  if  you  refuse.  Let  it  be 
yes  or  no,  then,  on  the  spot,  if  that's 
what  you  choose." 

"  It  must  be  no,  then,  sir,  —  no,  with- 
out a  shadow  of  hesitation,"  Edmund  re- 
plied. He  was  very  grave  and  pale,  — 
as  different  as  could  be  imagined  from 
his  father's  red  and  angry  physiognomy. 
Mr.  Mitford  knew  it  was  bad  for  him  to 
be  thus  excited.  Dying  before  dinner 
is  not  such  an  impossible  thing,  when  a 
man  is  stout,  of  a  full  habit,  and  allows 
himself  to  get  into  states  of  excitement. 
He  had  a  roar  of  rage  in  his  throat  to 
deliver  upon  his  son,  but  was  stopped 
by  this  thought,  which  had  more  effect 
upon  him  than  a  high  moral  reason. 
He  pulled  himself  up  with  another  puff 
of  heated  breathing,  which  was  half  a 
snort ;  and  then  he  assumed  the  air  of 
mockery  which  was,  he  was  aware,  his 
most  effectual  weapon. 

"  Very  well,  then,  sir,"  he  said,  with 
that  very  detestable  mimicry  of  his  son's 
tone.  "  It  shall  be  no,  then,  sir,  and 
there  's  an  end  of  it.  And  I  know  some 
one  who  will  not  have  a  shadow  of  hes- 
itation, not  a —  Stephen  knows  very 
well  on  what  side  his  bread  's  buttered. 
I  '11  telegraph  for  Steve,  Pouncefort." 
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"  Writing  will  do  quite  well ;  I  'm  in 
no  hurry.  One  would  think  it  was  I 
that  was  pushing  this  matter  on." 

"  Why,  I  might  die  —  before  dinner," 
the  Squire  retorted.  To  be  mimicked  is 
never  pleasant,  but  to  be  mimicked  bad- 
ly is  a  thing  beyond  the  power  of  mortal 
man  to  support.  Mr.  Mitford  had  no 
imitative  powers.  Mr.  Pouncef ort  grew 
an  angry  red  under  his  gray  hair. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Larkins 
opened  the  door,  and  came  in  in  his 
dignified  way,  —  a  way  that  put  an  end 
to  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  scene 
wherever  he  appeared.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  a  wide  circuit  round  the 
furniture,  with  a  calm  and  decorum 
which  made  excited  persons  ashamed  of 
themselves,  and  which  transferred  all 
their  attention,  in  spite  of  themselves,  to 
this  perfectly  digne  and  respectable  mes- 
senger from  a  world  outside  which  made 
no  account  of  their  excitements. 

"  Mr.  Edmund,  sir,"  Larkins  said, 
"  there  is  a  person  outside  who  wishes  to 
see  you." 

Larkins  was  far  above  making  private 
communications  to  any  man,  especially 
to  one  of  the  family ;  but  there  was 
something  in  his  look  which  startled  Ed- 
mund. 

"  A  person,"  he  repeated  involuntari- 
ly, "  to  see  me  ?  " 

"A  very  respectable  person,  sir," 
Larkins  said.  Then  he  walked  round 
the  furniture  again,  making  the  circuit 
of  the  room,  and  stood  at  the  door, 
holding  it  open  to  let  his  young  master 
pass. 

Mr.  Mitford  had  seated  himself  in  his 
chair  at  the  appearance  of  Larkins,  with 
the  aspect  of  a  judge  upon  the  bench, 
severe  but  amiable ;  and  Mr.  Pounce- 
fort  had  smoothed  down  all  the  billows 
of  his  forehead,  as  if  nothing  had  ever 
disturbed  him.  Calm  and  self-respect 
came  back  with  that  apparition.  Ed- 
mund was  too  glad  to  take  advantage 


of  the  interruption.  He  hurried  out, 
with  little  thought  of  the  object  of  the 
call,  —  glad  to  be  delivered  anyhow. 

"  I  have  taken  her  up  to  your  room, 
sir.  I  thought  you  'd  be  quieter  there," 
Larkins  said. 

"  Her  !  Whom  ?  Who  is  it  ?  Has 
anything  happened  ?  "  cried  Edmund, 
scarcely  knowing  what  he  said. 

"It  is  a  female,  Mr.  Edmund ;  very 
respectable,  and  in  a  deal  of  trouble." 

Edmund  rushed  up-stairs,  three  steps 
at  a  time.  He  did  not  know  what  he 
feared.  His  rooms  were  at  the  end  of  a 
long  corridor,  and  the  mere  fact  that  his 
visitor  should  have  been  taken  there  was 
startling.  What  woman  could  want  him 
in  this  way  ?  But  imagination  could  not 
have  helped  him  to  call  up  that  homely 
figure  in  the  garb  of  a  perfect  rustic  re- 
spectability, such  as  Larkins  knew  how 
to  value,  which  came  rushing  forward 
as  he  opened  the  door,  turning  upon 
him  an  honest  face,  red  with  crying  and 
misery.  "  Oh,  sir,  where  's  my  Lily  ? 
Oh,  what 's  been  done  with  my  Lily  ? 
Oh,  for  the  love  of  God— -if  you  care 
for  that !  Mr.  Edmund,  Mr.  Edmund, 
where  is  my  girl  ?  Tell  me,  and  I  '11 
go  on  my  knees  and  bless  you.  Oh, 
tell  me,  tell  me,  if  you  don't  want  to  see 
me  die  before  your  eyes  !  " 

"  Mrs.  Ford !  "  Edmund  cried,  with 
an  astonishment  beyond  words. 

"  Oh,  for  God's  sake,  Mr.  Edmund ! 
Yes,  I  'm  her  mother,  her  poor  mother, 
that  has  trained  her,  may  be,  for  her 
ruin.  Oh,  where  is  my  girl  ?  Where  's 
my  Lily  ?  Tell  me,  sir,  tell  me  wher- 
ever it  is,  and  I'll  thank  you  on  my 
knees." 

And  the  poor  woman  flung  herself,  in 
her  big  shawl  and  respectable  bonnet, 
her  eyes  streaming,  her  face  working 
with  wild  supplication,  heavily  at  his 
feet  upon  the  carpet ;  a  figure  half  ridic- 
ulous, wholly  tragic,  in  all  the  abandon- 
ment of  despair. 

M.  0.  W.  Oliphant. 
T.  B.  Aldrich. 
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IT  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  sym- 
pathy between  Count  Lyof  Tolstoi  and 
the  censor  of  the  Russian  press  is  the 
reverse  of  profound.  Nevertheless,  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  men  are  work- 
ing together,  unwittingly,  for  the  con- 
fusion of  the  count's  future  literary  ex- 
ecutors and  editors,  furnishes  a  subject 
of  interest,  not  unmixed  with  amuse- 
ment, to  spectators  in  a  land  which  is  not 
burdened  with  an  official  censor.  The 
extent  of  the  censorship  exercised  over 
the  first  eleven  volumes  of  his  works  will 
probably  never  be  known.  But  the 
twelfth  volume  is  a  literary  curiosity, 
which  can  be  appreciated  only  after  a 
comparison  of  its  contents  as  printed 
there  with  the  manuscript  copies  of 
works  prohibited  in  Russia,  or  with  cop- 
ies of  such  works  printed  out  of  Russia. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  are  of  a 
very  miscellaneous  character,  and  con- 
sist of  sixteen  short  moral  tales  for  pop- 
ular reading,  some  of  which  are  cast 
in  the  form  of  legends,  folk-tales,  and 
explanatory  texts  to  accompany  cheap 
chap-book  pictures  ;  a  fragment  entitled 
In  What  Happiness  Consists  ;  an  article 
on  the  Census  of  Moscow,  written  in 
1882  ;  one  written  two  years  later,  called 
Thoughts  Evoked  by  the  Moscow  Cen- 
sus ;  a  psychological  study  of  death,  — 
The  Death  of  Ivan  Hitch ;  and  an  arti- 
cle on  Popular  Education,  which  was 
originally  printed  in  a  journal  in  1875, 
and  accidentally  omitted  from  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  collected  works,  where  it 
properly  belongs,  in  company  with  a 
large  number  of  the  stories  for  popular 
reading.  This  last  article  serves,  in 
some  measure,  to  explain  why  so  highly 
talented  an  author  has  devoted  himself, 
of  late  years,  to  the  production  of  the 
peculiar  stories  begun  in  his  pedagogi- 
cal journal,  entitled  Yasnaya  Poly  ana,  af- 
ter the  name  of  his  estate,  and  continued 


to  the  present  time  in  various  publica- 
tions. As  he  has  added  no  qualifying 
notes,  the  article  may  be  taken  as  still 
presenting  his  views.  They  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows :  that  the  German 
method  of  elementary  instruction  (evi- 
dently the  Kindergarten)  may  be  suited 
to  the  capacities  of  "  Hottentots,  ne- 
groes, and  small  German  children,"  but 
that  it  certainly  is  not  to  the  little  Rus- 
sian muzhik,  who  knows  more  at  the 
age  of  two  years  than  all  the  elaborate 
puerilities  of  the  two  chief  Russian  au- 
thorities on  the  subject  can  teach  him 
from  their  books.  He  believes  that  the 
peasant  himself  is  the  best  judge  of 
what  he  should  be  taught,  even  though 
the  latter  does  hold  the  Dogberrian  the- 
ory that  schools  need  not  be  permanent 
institutions,  since,  if  the  parents  once 
learn,  the  following  generations  will  in- 
herit their  wisdom.  Count  Tolstoi's  per- 
sonal experience  in  the  peasant  schools 
has  shown  him  that  Russian,  Slavonic 
(the  language  of  the  church),  and  math- 
ematics, "  and  nothing  else  "  should  con- 
stitute the  course  of  study  in  schools  for 
the  people,  since  these  branches  of  learn- 
ing are  at  the  foundation  of  all  others. 
In  order  that  the  people  may  have  propel 
reading  matter  for  due  progress,  he  has 
prepared  the  simple  stories  contained  in 
the  present  volume,  as  well  as  those  re- 
ferred to  as  preceding  them.  They  are 
written  in  the  simplest,  most  concise 
peasant  language,  and  in  accordance 
with  his  theory  that  the  people  always 
speak  good  Russian,  while  the  educated 
classes  do  not.  They  are  all  ingenious, 
though,  at  times,  the  moral  truth  which 
he  seeks  to  convey  is  rendered  difficult 
of  perception  by  the  involved  allegories 
by  which  it  is  obscured.  "Love  one 
another,  resist  not  evil,  despise  money :  " 
such  is  the  burden  of  his  exhortation, 
and  as  a  rule,  it  4s  beautifully  and  touch- 
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ingly  expressed.  If  the  peasants  are 
observing,  however,  they  will  not  fail  to 
note  some  discrepancies  in  his  arguments 
on  the  subject  of  money.  In  one  of  the 
tales,  for  instance,  he  represents  the  sub- 
jects of  Ivan  the  Fool  —  who  are  fools 
like  their  ruler,  yet  the  only  wise  in 
truth  —  as  refusing  money  altogether 
except  for  the  purpose  of  necklaces 
for  the  women  and  playthings  for  the 
children,  since  it  is  nothing  but  an  in- 
vention of  "  the  real  gentleman,  the  old 
Devil,"  to  lead  men  astray.  In  anoth- 
er, a  man  who  finds  a  heap  of  gold  by 
the  wayside,  and  devotes  the  whole  of 
it  to  the  founding  of  asylums  for  or- 
phans and  old  people,  and  other  works 
of  charity,  is  rebuked  by  an  angel  of 
the  Lord  for  having  even  touched  the  ac- 
cursed thing.  In  still  another,  a  poor 
peasant,  who  has  with  difficulty  scraped 
together  enough  money  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem  for  the  salvation 
of  his  soul,  spends  nearly  the  whole  of 
it  in  restoring  a  starving  family  to  pros- 
perity, and  is  obliged  to  return  home. 
Yet  he  or  his  wraith  is  seen  at  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  by  his  friend  and  traveling- 
companion,  as  a  heavenly  reward  for  the 
good  accomplished  with  gold,  that  lure 
of  the  Evil  One.  The  giving  of  money 
in  alms  is  directly  commended  in  other 
tales.  The  author's  opinions  on  this  ques- 
tion, elsewhere  expressed,  show  that  he 
entertains  strong  doubts  as  to  whether 
money  is  not  an  unmixed  evil,  and  the 
old-fashioned  system  of  barter  the  only 
true  solution  of  the  difficulty.  These 
stories,  as  printed  in  this  volume,  do  not 
correspond,  in  all  respects,  with  the  ver- 
sions furnished  the  people  in  the  sepa- 
rate penny  copies,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
a  question  of  the  censor,  in  this  case. 

The  fragment  entitled  In  What  Hap- 
piness Consists  represents  all  of  the 
work  popularly  known  as  My  Religion 
which  is  allowed  in  a  printed  form,  in 
Russia.  It  corresponds  with  a  portion  of 
chapter  x.,  beginning  with  the  sentence, 
"  Christ  preaches  the  truth."  (My  Reli- 


gion, Crowell,  page  179 ;  What  I  Be- 
lieve, Gottsberger,  page  171.)  Through- 
out, the  "  doctrine  of  the  church "  — 
where  the  phrase  is  permitted  at  all,  — 
is  replaced  by  the  words,  "  the  teaching 
of  the  world."  The  references  to  asceti- 
cism, voluntary  torture  in  this  life,  and 
the  scriptural  quotation  on  which  mo- 
nasticism  is  founded  are  expunged. 
The  remark  that  the  circle  of  friends 
which  emperors  and  kings  can  have  is 
very  restricted  also  strikes  the  censor 
as  objectionable.  The  outspoken  pas- 
sage on  pages  191,  182  (respectively,  as 
above),  beginning  with  the  comments 
on  the  servant  in  a  bath-house,  including 
observations  on  cabinet  ministers  per- 
petually engaged  in  signing  documents 
of  no  importance,  and  men  following  a 
gaudy  uniform  to  the  wars,  like  a  herd 
of  cattle,  and  so  on,  is  the  next  omission. 
The  wickedness  of  oaths  to  authorities 
and  the  results  of  a  refusal  to  perform 
military  service  follow,  as  well  as  the 
phrase  about  torture  in  Sevastopol  and 
Plevna.  (What  I  Believe,  page  184.) 
The  quotation  and  reference  to  poverty 
as  one  of  the  indispensable  conditions  of 
following  Christ's  doctrine  is  also  omit- 
ted, possibly  out  of  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  wealthy  ecclesiastics.  The 
passage  concerning  the  millions  of  men 
in  Russia  who  do  not  practice  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  and  yet  do  not  starve, 
the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes 
(pages  203-207;  191-194,  as  above), 
and  one  or  two  lesser  omissions  complete 
the  list  of  the  censor's  cancellations. 
The  cuts  are  significant  and  leave  very 
little  of  even  that  one  chapter  to  stand 
as  the  authorized  version. 

The  Death  of  Ivan  Hitch  is  the  most 
important  thing,  in  the  line  of  strictly 
literary  work,  which  Count  Tolstoi  has 
written  since  Anna  Karenina,  and  con- 
sists mainly  of  a  subtle  psychological 
study  of  the  cultivated  man  in  general, 
during  the  hopeless  illness  preceding  his 
death.  There  is  enough  ordinary  de- 
scription connected  with  this  to  admit  us 
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into  the  circumstances  of  Ivan  Hitch's 
life,  before  and  during  his  illness,  and 
the  unfeeling  conduct  of  his  family, 
which  leaves  him  dependent  for  sympa- 
thy, in  his  sufferings,  on  the  cheerful, 
simple-minded  peasant  who  waits  upon 
huii.  It  is  through  the  unconscious  in- 
fluence of  this  peasant  that  Ivan  Hitch 
is  at  last  brought  into  a  state  of  mind 
where  he  no  longer  fears  death,  but 
dies  with  the  calm  composure  of  the 
muzhik.  As  is  natural,  this  portion  of 
the  narrative  outweighs  the  rest  in  the 
reader's  interest,  but  there  is  some  equal- 
ly fine  analytical  work  in  the  opening 
chapter,  where  Petr  Ivanovitch,  Ivan 
Hitch's  old  friend,  calls  upon  the  widow. 

The  most  important  article  in  this 
volume,  however,  is  that  devoted  to  the 
Census  of  Moscow.  In  general  charac- 
ter, it  is  a  continuation  of  My  Religion, 
many  of  the  same  subjects  being  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  his  personal  experi- 
ence as  one  of  the  census-takers  in  one 
of  the  poorest  quarters  of  the  city,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  at  his  own 
request.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
such  a  social  study  would  be  allowed  to 
pass  the  censor  unmutilated.  The  omis- 
sions are  numerous  and  noteworthy.  A 
hint  of  this  state  of  things  is  sometimes 
conveyed  by  a  line  of  dots,  but  in  other 
cases  no  indication  whatever  is  vouch- 
safed. Copies  of  the  article,  printed 
abroad,  and  under  a  different  title,  sup- 
ply the  suppressed  passages,  which  are 
generally  the  most  interesting  of  all. 
Count  Tolstoi's  idea  of  a  census  is  to 
combine  works  of  mercy  with  the  tech- 
nical labor  :  if  a  starving  woman  should 
come  under  the  notice  of  one  of  the 
agents,  she  should  be  attended  to,  even 
if  the  census  proper  should  go  to  de- 
struction in  consequence,  the  succor  of 
the  suffering  being  the  most  important 
task  of  our  lives.  In  short,  the  census 
should  be  simply  a  means  to  that  end. 

In  1882,  Count  Tolstoi  went  to  live  in 
Moscow,  where  he  was  speedily  struck 
with  the  numerous  beggars,  by  whom  he 


was  cheated,  in  accordance  with  meth- 
ods universally  prevalent,  when  he  of- 
fered them  work,  or  gave  them  money 
for  specific  objects.  He  found  that  old 
inhabitants  of  the  city  spoke  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction  and  pride  of  the 
50,000  beggars,  just  as  people  in  Lon- 
don had  boasted  to  him  of  the  poverty 
of  London.  Prompted  by  a  desire  to 
inspect  this  wretchedness  in  person,  he 
finally  went  to  a  certain  square,  which 
was  a  sort  of  headquarters  for  an  army 
of  beggars,  after  having  made  several 
attempts  and  beaten  a  retreat,  overcome 
by  his  feelings.  Thence  he  followed  the 
crowd  to  the  Lyapinsky  free  lodging- 
house  for  the  night.  While  waiting  with 
the  throng  for  the  doors  to  open,  at  five 
P.  M.,  he  conversed  with  various  poor 
people,  treated  them  to  hot  sbiten  (poor 
man's  tea,  made  of  water,  honey,  and 
laurel  or  salvia  leaves),  and  gave  them 
all  the  money  he  had  about  him,  amount- 
ing to  twenty  rubles.  He  was  conducted 
over  the  house,  as  soon  as  it  was  opened, 
by  some  of  his  new  friends,  and  got  his 
first  sight  of  the  double  row  of  bunks 
and  their  wretched  occupants,  as  the  lat- 
ter prayed,  cursed,  and  jested.  The  pas- 
sage which  follows  is  omitted  from  the 
version  authorized  by  the  censor.  It 
describes  his  sensations  of  personal  guilt, 
on  returning  to  his  own  house,  with  its 
carpeted  stairs  and  anterooms,  where, 
after  removing  his  fur  cloak,  he  sat  down 
to  a  dinner  of  five  courses,  served  by 
two  lackeys,  in  dress-coats,  white  ties, 
and  white  gloves.  He  also  describes  an 
execution  which  he  had  witnessed  thirty 
years  before,  in  Paris,  and  announces  his 
conviction  that  he  was  guilty  of  murder, 
because  he  bestowed  his  tacit  approval 
on  it  by  being  present  without  offering  a 
remonstrance.  He  compares  his  sensa- 
tions on  that  occasion  to  those  experi- 
enced on  the  present  one,  when  he  might 
have  given,  not  only  the  small  change  in 
his  pocket,  but  the  coat  from  his  back 
and  the  entire  contents  of  his  house, 
and  declares  that  he  shall  always  hold 
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himself  to  be  an  accomplice  in  crime  so 
long  as  he  possesses  two  garments,  while 
there  is  any  one  who  has  none  at  all. 
In  the  evening  he  discussed  the  question 
with  a  friend,  and  unconsciously  shout- 
ed at  -the  latter,  as  he  says,  with  tears 
in  his  voice,  "  I  can't  live  so  ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  live  so,  —  impossible  !  "  until 
his  wife  rushed  in  from  an  adjoining 
room  to  inquire  the  cause  of  his  excite- 
ment. He  was  then  made  to  feel 
ashamed  of  his  heat  in  argument,  was 
told  that  he  never  could  talk  quietly, 
that  he  became  unpleasantly  excited,  and 
it  was  proved  to  him  that  the  existence 
of  such  unfortunate  wretches  could  not 
possibly  afford  him  any  excuse  for  em- 
bittering the  lives  of  those  about  him. 
"  I  felt  that  this  was  perfectly  just,"  he 
adds,  "  and  held  my  tongue  ;  but  at  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  I  knew  that  I  was 
right,  and  I  could  not  calm  myself." 

The  luxury  of  his  city  life  became  in- 
tolerable to  him,  but  his  friends  assured 
him  that  it  was  only  because  he  was 
very  good  and  tender-hearted,  which  he 
gladly  believed.  He  then  set  about  de- 
vising a  plan  of  philanthropic  activity, 
which  would  exhibit  all  his  benevolence, 
although  secretly  persuaded  that  this 
was  not  what  he  wanted.  This  plan 
was  the  one  above  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  census,  after  exercis- 
ing the  exhaustive  benevolence  of  which, 
the  rich  would  be  able  to  enjoy  their 
luxuries  without  any  compunction.  All 
the  friends  to  whom  he  wrote  or  spoke 
about  banishing  poverty  from  Moscow 
treated  him  with  consideration,  but  ap- 
peared sorry  to  hear  him  utter  nonsense 
which  they  could  not  qualify  as  such  to 
his  face.  They  allowed  him  to  put  down 
their  names  for  various  sums,  but  not 
one  of  them  gave  him  ready  money,  as 
they  would  have  done  for  a  box  at  the 
theatre  to  see  Sarah  Bernhardt.  At  one 
elegant  house,  he  found  a  large  circle  of 
ladies  engaged  in  dressing  dolls,  which 
were  to  be  raffled  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  but  lack  of  means  prevented  their 


giving  him  anything.  He  returned 
home  with  a  mortified  sense  of  having 
been  engaged  in  something  very  shame- 
ful, but  shame  itself  forbade  the  relin- 
quishment  of  the  scheme.  He  wrote  his 
article  on  the  census,  containing  an  out- 
line of  his  plan  (it  is  given  in  this  twelfth 
volume),  and  then  read  it  to  the  city 
council,  "  blushing  almost  to  tears  "  with 
embarrassment  as  he  did  so.  No  official 
action  was  taken  ;  they  all  seemed  to  re- 
gret his  folly ;  so  did  the  students  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  census  ;  so  did  his 
wife,  his  son,  and  various  other  persons. 
He  was  still  conscious  that  he  was  not 
on  the  right  track,  but  his  article  was 
printed,  and  he  entered  on  the  duties 
connected  with  the  census.  He  was  as- 
signed to  a  quarter  of  the  city  in  which 
was  situated  a  stronghold  of  the  direst 
poverty,  popularly  known  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Rzhanoff  house,"  or  the 
"  fortress."  On  the  appointed  day,  the 
students  who  were  to  assist  him  made 
their  appearance  at  that  house  early  in 
the  morning,  but,  as  he  did  not  rise  until 
ten  o'clock,  and  had  to  drink  his  coffee 
and  smoke  for  his  digestion,  he,  the 
benefactor,  did  not  reach  the  fortress 
until  twelve  o'clock.  His  description  of 
the  sights  which  he  witnessed  there  is 
graphic  and  terrible,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  at  the  end,  he  was  ashamed 
to  confess  that  he  felt  rather  disappoint- 
ed to  discover  that  these  people  were  not 
in  the  least  peculiar,  but  exactly  like  his 
ordinary  associates.  He  had  gone  there 
with  the  idea  that  he  should  find  people 
in  need  of  immediate  assistance,  and  he 
saw  petty  artisans  of  various  sorts,  all 
cheerful  and  busily  working.  Where 
help  was  required,  it  had  already  been 
given  by  the  poor  people  themselves. 
What  these  people  needed,  like  people 
in  the  higher  ranks,  was  to  have  their 
false  views  of  life  corrected.  A  com- 
parison between  the  miserable  women 
whom  he  found  in  this  house  and  ladies 
of  the  higher  classes  has  been  suppressed 
by  the  censor.  Among  the  children,  he 
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was  particularly  struck  with  a  lad  of 
twelve,  named  Serozha.  He  took  Sero- 
zha  to  his  own  house,  and  installed  him 
hi  the  kitchen,  being  unwilling  to  intro- 
duce to  his  own  children  a  boy  fresh  from 
the  haunts  of  vice.  Having  thus,  as  he 
expresses  it,  shifted  the  feeding  of  the 
boy  upon  the  cook,  and  presented  him 
with  some  old  clothes,  he  felt  himself  to 
be  extremely  good  and  benevolent.  The 
child  remained  there  one  week,  in  the 
course  of  which  Tolstoi  addressed  a  few 
words  to  him  on  two  occasions,  and 
spoke  to  a  shoemaker  about  taking  the 
lad  as  an  apprentice,  as  the  latter  had 
refused  an  offer  to  go  to  the  country. 
At  the  end  of  the  week,  the  boy  ran 
away,  and  hired  out  for  thirty  kopeks  a 
day,  as  one  of  a  band  of  savages  in  cos- 
tume, who  led  an  elephant  in  a  proces- 
sion, and  he  appeared  utterly  ungrateful 
for  Tolstoi's  kindness.  Thereupon  the 
latter  blames  himself  for  having  brought 
the  boy  into  demoralizing  contact  with 
his  own  children,  thereby  imbuing  him 
with  the  notion  that  enjoyment  without 
labor  was  permissible  to  him  also,  since 
he  saw  the  little  Tolstois  soiling  and 
spoiling  everything  about  them,  breaking 
the  dishes,  eating  dainties,  and  flinging 
to  their  dogs  food  which  would  have 
seemed  a  delicacy  to  this  beggar  lad.  " 
His  criticism  of  his  own  course  is  very 
frank.  His  experience  of  giving  assist- 
ance with  money  was  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment ;  genteel  beggars  were  voracious  in 
their  demands,  and  the  really  poor  lied 
and  deceived  him,  until  his  faith  in  his 
scheme  was  destroyed.  Not  one  of  the 
people  who  had  offered  their  help  or 
had  promised  money  (he  had  reckoned 
their  subscriptions  at  3000  rubles)  ever 
gave  him  a  single  kopek ;  but  the  stu- 
dents who  were  under  his  charge  con- 
tributed what  they  received  for  their 
work  on  the  census,  —  about  twelve  ru- 
bles. To  this  was  added  twenty-five 
rubles,  sent  to  him  by  the  city  authori- 
ties, in  compensation  for  his  own  work. 
"  And  I  positively  did  not  know,"  he 


adds,  "  to  whom  to  give  them."  Before 
he  went  to  the  country  for  the  summer, 
he  made  a  special  trip  to  the  Rzhanoff 
fortress,  for  the  purpose  of  "  getting 
rid  of  those  thirty-seven  rubles."  He 
found  one  poor  old  man  to  whom  he 
gave  five  rubles.  He  gave  the  rest  to  a 
trustworthy  man,  for  distribution  in  the 
neighborhood,  as  he  could  find  no  proper 
subjects  for  charity  himself,  and  as  those 
who  begged  of  him  were  too  well  known 
to  him,  and  in  a  roistering  carnival  state. 
Thus  ended  his  scheme  of  benevolence, 
and  he  went  off  to  the  country,  irritated 
with  others  because  he  had  done  a  stupid 
and  unprofitable  deed.  But  though  his 
experimental  philanthropy  was  at  an  end, 
the  thoughts  evoked  by  it  and  the  sen- 
timents with  which  it  had  inspired  him 
did  not  cease,  and  the  inward  conflict 
proceeded  with  redoubled  vigor. 

In  the  country,  he  says,  he  had  done 
very  little  for  the  poor,  butt  tbe  demands 
upon  him  were  so  moderate  that  this 
little  created  an  atmosphere  of  love  and 
union  with  the  people,  which  enabled 
him  to  believe  what  he  had  always 
heard,  namely,  that  wealth  is  the  gift  of 
God,  and  that  one  can  help  the  poor 
while  continuing  a  life  of  luxury.  A 
short  personal  investigation  of  city  pov- 
erty convinced  him  that  these  wretched 
working  classes  could  not  be  helped,  be- 
cause the  very  fact  of  their  toil  attached 
them  to  life  more  closely  than  he  was 
himself  attached,  and  because  their  chief 
misfortune  lay  in  their  being  exactly  the 
same  as  himself.  For  a  long  time,  a 
false  shame,  and  a  liking  for  the  self- 
satisfaction  of  feeling  himself  to  be  a 
benefactor,  prevented  his  abandoning 
his  attempts  to  render  material  aid.  His 
mistake,  which  it  took  him  three  years 
longer  to  discover,  lay  in  thinking  that 
in  order  to  live  a  good  life  it  was  neces- 
sary to  amend  the  lives  of  others,  not  his 
own.  The  result  of  his  reflections  has 
been  suppressed  by  the  censor.  It  is, 
that  the  first  cause  of  the  peculiar  pov- 
erty of  the  city,  which  he  was  unable  to 
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alleviate,  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  de- 
prives the  country  people  of  their  neces- 
saries, and  carries  them  off  to  town  with 
him.  The  second  cause  is,  that  he  em- 
ploys the  goods  which  he  has  collected 
in  the  village  in  senseless  luxury,  there- 
by demoralizing  those  country  people 
who  follow  him  thither,  in  the  hope  of 
in  some  way  recovering  a  portion  of 
their  property.  One  day,  as  he  was  talk- 
ing to  his  sympathizing  sister,  and  to 
a  peasant  named  Siutaeff,  the  latter 
gave  him  the  first  real  gleam  of  light  on 
the  subject  of  true  charity,  and  as  to  the 
reason  why  Tolstoi  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful with  his  gifts  of  money.  "  True 
charity,"  said  Siutaeff,  "  consists  in 
teaching  the  poor.  Take  your  proportion 
of  the  poor,  work  beside  them  in  the 
fields,  and  they  will  learn  ;  eat  at  the 
same  table  with  them,  and  let  them  hear 
your  words."  At  this  point  the  censor 
intervenes,  and  cuts  out  over  a  thousand 
words  containing  reflections  on  this 
theme.  Every  effort  in  the  life  of  the 
wealthy,  says  Tolstoi,  from  their  food, 
clothing,  and  dwellings,  down  to  their 
cleanliness  and  their  culture,  is  directed 
towards  keeping  the  poor  at  a  distance, 
and  nine  tenths  of  their  money  is  spent 
in  attaining  this  object  alone.  His  so- 
cialistic utterances  upon  this  subject  are 
delightfully  unconventional,  but  those 
on  cleanliness,  which  is  regarded  as  a 
moral  virtue,  though  in  reality  only  val- 
ued as  a  mark  of  class  distinction,  are  of 
the  most  radical  sort.  "  White  hands 
love  other  people's  work,"  is  the  proverb 
which  he  takes  for  his  motto.  The  pop- 
ular idea  of  the  grades  among  the  upper 
classes  is  thus  defined  :  Culture  signifies 
fashionable  clothing,  political  conversa- 
tion, and  clean  hands.  In  the  circle 
next  above,  a  knowledge  of  French,  the 
ability  to  play  the  piano  and  to  write 
a  letter  in  Russian  free  from  orthograph- 
ical errors,  and  a  "  still  greater  degree 
of  outward  cleanliness  "  are  the  requi- 
sites. The  next  step  in  the  social  scale 
brings  a  knowledge  of  English,  a  diplo- 


ma from  one  of  the  higher  institutes  of 
learning,  and  still  greater  personal  clean- 
liness. "I  am  convinced,"  he  says, 
"  that  between  the  poor  and  the  rich 
there  rises  this  wall  of  cleanliness  and 
culture,  and  that  in  order  to  assist  the 
poor  we  must  break  down  this  wall,  first 
of  all,  adopt  the  plan  of  Siutaeff,  and 
receive  the  poor  among  ourselves." 

Another  of  Count  Tolstoi's  experi- 
ences puzzled  him  not  a  little.  If  he 
gave  a  beggar  a  few  kopeks,  when  re- 
quested, without  stopping  to  speak  to 
him,  the  beggar  looked  grateful,  and  the 
Count  was  conscious  of  an  agreeable 
sense  of  benevolence  himself.  But  if  he 
conversed  with  the  man  he  felt  obliged 
to  give  more,  and  the  more  he  gave  the 
more  displeased  the  beggar  appeared. 
The  gift  of  ten  rubles  caused  the  beggar 
to  look  as  though  he  had  been  insulted, 
and  to  walk  off  without  saying  so  much 
as  "  Thank  you,"  leaving  Tolstoi  feeling 
conscience-stricken  and  guilty.  He  con- 
cludes that  this  is  the  result  of  deliber- 
ately abandoning  the  role  of  a  good-na- 
tured passer-by,  and  assuming  that  of  a 
kind-hearted  man.  The  solution  of  this 
puzzle  was  furnished  him  by  a  little 
scene  at  his  country  place,  which  the 
censor  has  seen  fit  to  omit.  He  wanted 
twenty  kopeks  to  give  to  a  tramp,  and 
sent  his  son  to  the  house  to  borrow  it  of 
some  one.  It  was  lent  by  the  cook. 
Shortly  afterwards  Tolstoi  wanted  anoth- 
er twenty  kopeks  for  a  tramp,  and  went 
to  the  kitchen  to  see  if  the  cook  could 
change  a  ruble  for  him.  The  cook 
called  to  his  wife  to  take  the  money,  and 
she,  supposing  that  it  was  a  gift,  kissed 
Tolstoi's  hand,  whereupon  the  latter  fled 
from  the  kitchen,  groaning  with  shame, 
and  did  not  undeceive  her.  The  con- 
clusion which  he  comes  to  is,  that  if  any 
man  asks  three  kopeks,  or  twenty,  or 
even  several  rubles,  one  must  give  them, 
if  one  has  them,  this  being  merely  a 
"  matter  of  politeness,  and  not  charity," 
with  which  view  the  censor,  evidently, 
does  not  agree. 
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When  Tolstoi  first  went  to  Moscow 
to  live,  he  took  up  the  habit  of  going  to 
the  Sparrow  Hills  to  saw  wood  with  a 
couple  of  peasants,  for  the  sake  of  the 
exercise.  One  night  he  walked  into 
town  with  them,  and  gave  twenty  kopeks 
to  an  old  man  who  begged  of  them,  think- 
ing what  a  good  impression  such  charity 
would  make  on  Semyon,  one  of  the  pea- 
sants. Semyon  pulled  out  his  purse,  gave 
the  man  a  three-kopek  piece,  and  asked 
for  two  kopeks  in  change.  The  man  had 
but  one,  and  after  a  momentary  hesita- 
tion Semyon  took  off  his  cap,  crossed 
himself,  and  went  on,  leaving  the  man 
the  money.  This  set  Tolstoi  to  think- 
ing. Semyon  had  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, and  no  reserve  fund  ;  Tolstoi  had 
about  600,000  rubles  saved  up.  In  or- 
der to  proportion  his  alms  to  Semyon's, 
Tolstoi  reckoned  that  he  should  have 
given  3000  rubles,  have  asked  2000  in 
change,  and  then,  leaving  it  all,  have 
crossed  himself,  and  proceeded  quietly 
with  his  conversation.  His  deductions 
do  not  meet  with  the  favor  of  the  cen- 
sor, who  has  cut  out  some  reflections 
on  the  source  of  Tolstoi's  fortune.  "  A 
part,"  says  the  author,  "  I  inherited 
from  my  father.  The  peasant  sold  his 
last  sheep  to  furnish  me  with  it.  An- 
other part  has  come  from  the  sale  of  my 
books.  If  my  books  are  injurious,  then 
I  only  lead  people  astray  with  them  by 
selling  them,  and  the  money  which  I 
receive  for  them  is  ill-gained;  but  if 
they  are  helpful  to  people,  my  case  is 
even  worse.  I  do  not  give  them  to  peo- 
ple, but  I  say,  i  Give  me  seventeen  ru- 
bles, and  then  I  will  give  them  to  you.' 
And  as  the  peasant  sells  his  last  sheep 
in  the  country,  so  here  the  poor  student, 
the  teacher,  every  poor  man,  deprives 
himself  of  necessaries  in  order  to  give 
me  this  money.  And  then  I  take  this 
money  to  the  city,  and  only  give  it  to 
poor  men  when  they  comply  with  my 
whims,  and  come  to  town  to  clean  my 
sidewalks,  my  lamps,  my  boots,  and  to 
toil  in  factories  for  my  benefit.  And  I 


get  as  much  as  I  can  out  of  them,  and 
give  them  as  little  as  possible.  I  have 
erred  so  far  that  I  have  regarded  this 
grasping  of  thousands  with  one  hand, 
and  this  squandering  of  kopeks  with  the 
other,  on  any  one  who  might  strike  my 
fancy,  as  good.  It  is  no  wonder  that  I 
was  ashamed  of  myself."  Very  little  of 
the  following  chapter  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  censor.  It  contains  com- 
parisons of  the  ways  of  the  rich  —  the 
Demidoffs  and  other  families  being  men- 
tioned by  name,  the  bankers,  merchants, 
and  the  land-owners,  to  which  latter  class 
the  writer  himself  belongs  —  with  those 
of  the  poor.  "I  go  to  help  the  poor," 
he  says.  "  Who  is  poorer  than  I  ?  No 
one.  ...  I  am  a  weak,  good-for-nothing 
parasite,  who  can  exist  only  under  spe- 
cial conditions  ;  who  can  exist  only  when 
thousands  of  people  toil  for  the  support 
of  this  life,  which  is  useful  to  no  one. . . . 
I  know  how  to  do  nothing  but  eat,  and 
talk,  and  listen,  and  write,  and  sleep.  .  .  . 
The  only  wonder  is  that  I  should  ever 
have  had  so  stupid  a  thought  as  helping 
people  who  are  good  for  something,"  is 
his  conclusion.  "  I  have  never  done 
anything  in  my  life.  I  do  nothing,  and 
never  shall  do  anything  except  cut  off 
coupons,  and  yet  I  firmly  believe  that 
money  represents  labor.  This  is  amaz- 
ing !  Talk  of  lunatics  after  that !  "  he 
exclaims,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  earnest 
argument  that  money  is  only  a  new  form 
of  slavery.  The  root  of  all  slavery  is 
the  use  of  the  labor  of  others  ;  and  hav- 
ing once  perceived  the  "  immorality  "  of 
his  position,  Count  Tolstoi  resolved  to 
use  no  more  of  his  money  to  compel  sla- 
very, to  do  everything  for  himself,  or  to 
do  without  it.  "  This  simple  and  inevi- 
table deduction  enters  into  all  the  details 
of  my  life,"  he  says.  "  It  alters  it  com- 
pletely, at  once  frees  me  from  those  mor- 
al sufferings  which  I  experienced  at  the 
sight  of  the  sufferings  and  vice  of  men, 
and  instantly  annihilates  all  those  causes 
of  my  inability  to  help  the  poor  which  I 
discovered  while  seeking  the  reason  of 
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my  failure."  These  causes  are,  the  herd- 
ing together  of  the  poor  in  towns,  the 
isolation  of  the  rich  from  the  poor,  and 
the  shame  consequent  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  wrongfully  in  possession 
of  the  money  with  which  he  tried  to  as- 
sist the  poor ;  money,  being  in  itself  an 
evil  thing,  cannot  be  used  as  an  instru- 
ment of  good.  The  sum  of  the  matter 
is  contained  in  the  words  of  John  the 
Baptist :  "  Let  him  that  hath  two  gar- 
ments give  to  him  that  hath  none,  and 
let  him  that  hath  food  do  likewise."  As 
Tolstoi  puts  it,  it  means  "  to  give  away 
everything  superfluous,  and  never  more 
take  what  is  superfluous  from  men.  .  .  . 
For  him  who  is  sincerely  pained  by  the 
sufferings  of  those  about  him,  there  is 
the  easiest,  simplest,  and  most  evident 
remedy,  the  only  possible  one  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  evil  which  environs  us, 
and  for  conferring  on  us  a  consciousness 
of  the  legitimacy  of  our  life,  the  same 
which  John  the  Baptist  gave  and  which 
Christ  confirmed,  —  to  have  but  one  gar- 
ment, and  no  money.  Having  no  money 
signifies  making  no  use  of  the  labors  of 
others,  and  therefore  doing  with  our 
own  hands  all  that  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  do." 

The  next  thing  to  which  the  censor 
takes  exception  is  the  description  of  a 
ball  in  fashionable  society  (in  which 
Tolstoi  expresses  himself  in  the  plainest 
language,  with  regard  to  the  dresses  and 
conduct  of  both  men  and  women),  which 
is  introduced  as  a  companion  picture  to 
a  sketch  of  the  factory  girls  who  work 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  Moscow  house. 

Tolstoi's  argument  on  behalf  of  wear- 
ing one  shirt  a  week,  instead  of  paying  a 
laundress  to  provide  him  with  two  clean 
ones  each  day,  and  of  making  his  own  cig- 
arettes, is,  that  the  money  thus  saved  can 
be  given  to  the  laundress  for  less  work, 
or  to  some  superannuated  working  peo- 
ple. To  this  he  suggests  the  retort, 
that  "if  one  goes  in  dirty  linen,  and 
does  not  smoke,  but  gives  the  money  to 
the  poor,  the  latter  will  be  deprived  of 


the  money  all  the  same,  and  an  individual 
drop  in  the  sea  will  do  no  good."  It  is 
a  shame  to  reply  to  such  a  commonplace 
objection,  he  says,  yet  he  does  make  a 
reply,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  not  eat 
savory  cutlets  made  from  a  prisoner, 
among  cannibals,  even  if  his  refusal  did 
the  prisoner  no  good ;  but  the  censor 
disapproved  of  this,  possibly  the  author 
himself  thought  better  of  it,  for  it  is  re- 
placed in  his  collected  works  with  an 
Indian  fable  about  dipping  the  sea  dry 
with  a  bucket,  to  find  a  lost  pearl,  which 
the  spirit  of  the  sea  restored  in  affright 
on  the  seventh  day.  In  a  brief  section 
he  sketches  life  in  the  country,  and  shows 
the  selfish  proprietors  during  their  short 
summer  residence,  and  the  hardships  of 
the  peasants.  This  is  followed  by  a 
lengthy  consideration  of  the  merits  of 
science  and  art.  His  chief  objection  to 
these  latter  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  outcome  of  the  division  of  labor,  and 
cannot  exist  on  any  other  conditions  than 
those  of  rendering  many  people  slaves, 
for  the  production  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  those  engaged  in  them.  "  Sci- 
ence has  now  become  a  distributor  of  pre- 
miums on  idleness.  .  .  .  With  frightful 
struggles  and  conflicts  men  have  freed 
themselves  from  many  delusions.  And 
now  a  new  and  still  worse  delusion  has 
sprung  up  in  their  path,  —  the  delusion 
of  science.  .  .  .  The  theory  of  evolution, 
to  speak  in  ordinary  language,  merely 
asserts  that  by  accident,  in  an  endlessly 
long  space  of  time,  out  of  anything  you 
please  any  other  thing  you  please  may 
issue."  He  denies  that  art  and  science 
have  given  a  great  deal  to  mankind,  as 
is  usually  affirmed.  They  have  not  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  and  those  who  exercise  them 
simply  live  on  the  necks  of  the  laboring 
classes.  "  We  have  become  so  accus- 
tomed," he  says,  "  to  our  weakly  and 
tenderly  cared  for  representatives  of 
mental  labor  that  it  seems  barbarous 
to  us  that  a  learned  man  or  an  artist 
should  till  the  soil  or  cart  manure.  It 
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seems  to  us  that  all  his  wisdom  will  be 
ruined  and  shaken  out  of  him  on  the 
cart,  and  that  the  grand  artistic  concep- 
tions which  he  bears  about  in  his  bosom 
will  get  soiled  in  the  manure."  He 
thinks  that  art  and  science  should  not 
be  exempted  from  serving  themselves 
and  others,  simply  because  they  are  such 
very  beautiful  things. 

Tolstoi  admits  that  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, spectroscope,  chloroform,  and 
many  other  inventions  and  discoveries 
are  wonderful,  but  he  maintains  that  the 
condition  of  the  majority  —  of  the  work- 
ing people  that  is  —  has  been  rendered 
worse  by  them,  since  the  railways,  fac- 
tories, and  so  on  have  only  served  to 
make  poor  men  the  slaves  of  capitalists. 
According  to  his  views,  the  province  of 
science  is  to  teach  the  poor  man  what 
axe  is  the  best  to  cut  with,  what  is  the 
swiftest  saw,  the  best  way  to  mix  bread 
and  the  proper  flour  to  use,  how  to  set 
and  bake  it,  and  how  to  build  an  oven, 
also  the  right  sort  of  food  and  the  best 
utensils.  He  complains  that  instead  of 
doing  this,  science  has  enumerated  two 
million  beetles.  He  frequently  returns 
to  this  complaint.  Not  a  single  plant 
has  been  added  to  the  list  of  foods  since 
the  days  of  ancient  Egypt,  when  wheat 
and  the  lentil  were  already  known,  ex- 
cept the  potato,  which  was  not  the  con- 
tribution of  science.  He  goes  into  this 
question  with  a  good  deal  of  detail, 
pointing  the  moral  at  doctors,  artists, 
teachers,  musicians,  and  so  forth,  in 
turn.  The  poet  and  author  should,  for 
example,  throw  aside  their  poems  and  ro- 
mances, and  write  songs,  histories,  and 
tales  which  the  people  can  understand  ; 
and  Tolstoi  considers  the  so-called  di- 
vision of  labor,  which  has  formed  in 
our  days  the  indispensable  condition  of 
activity  on  the  part  of  artists  and  sci- 
entists, to  be  the  chief  reason  for  the 
slow  progress  of  mankind.  Science,  in 
the  true  meaning  of  the  term,  he  says, 
has  existed  as  long  as  man  himself  has 
existed,  and  consists  in  the  knowledge  of 
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those  things  which  it  most  imports  men 
to  know.  Such  was  the  science  of  Con- 
fucius, Buddha,  Socrates,  Mahomet,  and 
others,  —  a  science  which  is  within  the 
comprehension  of  every  one.  This  has 
degenerated,  and  art  also,  which  has  de- 
scended from  its  true  sphere  of  activity 
in  the  church ;  so  that  those  who  exer- 
cise chorographic,  culinary,  cosmetic,  and 
wig-making  arts  are  now  as  much  en- 
titled to  the  name  of  artists  as  poets, 
painters,  and  musicians. 

Tolstoi  declares  that  if  he  in  any  way 
differs  from  the  average  man,  on  this 
question  of  the  misapplication  of  art  and 
science,  it  is  because  he,  more  than  the 
average  man,  has  served  and  forwarded 
this  false  conception  of  science  which  is 
held  by  the  world,  has  received  more  ap- 
plause from  the  people  who  belong  to  the 
reigning  scientific  circle,  and  has  there- 
fore sinned  more  than  others  and  wan- 
dered further  from  the  true  path.  For 
this  reason,  he  thinks  that  the  solution 
of  the  question  which  he  has  found 
for  himself  will  fit  the  case  of  all  sincere 
people,  who  have  put  the  same  question 
to  themselves,  namely,  "  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  "  First  of  all,  .he  has  resolved 
not  to  lie,  either  to  others  or  to  himself, 
not  to  fear  the  truth,  no  matter  whither 
it  may  lead  him ;  since  he  firmly  be- 
lieves that  in  whatever  position  truth  and 
conscience  may  land  him,  however  terri- 
ble it  may  be,  it  cannot  be  worse  than  one 
that  is  founded  on  a  lie.  He  has  been 
rewarded  for  his  boldness  in  doing  this ; 
all  the  incoherent,  complicated,  senseless 
phenomena  of  life  have  grown  clear  to 
him,  and  his  own  attitude  among  these 
conditions,  formerly  strange  and  oppres- 
sive, has  become  natural  and  easy.  Too 
high  an  opinion  of  himself  and  his  posi- 
tion led  him  to  the  second  answer  to 
the  question,  "  What  is  to  be  done  ?  " 
Thorough  repentance,  a  just  estimate  of 
himself,  a  confession  that  he  is  ignorant 
and  unlearned  instead  of  cultured,  harsh 
and  immoral  instead  of  kind  and  moral, 
lowly,  instead  of  exalted,  are  what  is 
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required.  "  How  am  I,  so  fine  a  writer, 
a  man  who  has  acquired  so  much  learn- 
ing and  talents,  to  use  them  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  people  ?  "  is  the  erroneous 
form  in  which  he  put  the  question  to 
himself.  It  should  have  run :  "  How 
am  I,  who  have  wasted  the  best  years 
of  my  life  in  useless  occupations  which 
are  ruinous  to  the  soul"  (this  includes 
the  French  language,  playing  on  the 
piano,  grammar,  geography,  verses,  nov- 
els, romances,  and  so  forth),  "to  repay 
•the  people  who  fed  and  clothed  me  dur- 
ing all  that  time,  and  who  still  feed  and 
clothe  me  ? "  The  answer  to  this  is  : 
"  I  must  learn  not  to  live  on  others,  and, 
having  learned  this,  I  must  devote  to  the 
service  of  the  people  hands,  and  feet, 
and  heart,  and  brain,  and  everything  that 
the  people  may  require  ;  for  the  first 
and  indubitable  duty  of  man  is  to  share 
in  the  struggle  with  nature,  for  his  life 
and  the  lives  of  others."  Count  Tolstoi 
regards  it  as  his  and  every  man's  first 
duty  to  provide  his  own  food,  clothing, 
fuel,  and  shelter,  and  thus  help  others  ; 
and  departure  from  this  law  entails  the 
inevitable  penalty  of  the  annihilation  of 
the  bodily  or  mental  life  of  man.  "  At 
first,"  he  says,  "  I  thought  that  in  or- 
der to  carry  out  this  plan  some  establish- 
ment was  necessary,  some  institution,  a 
company  of  men  entertaining  the  same 
ideas,  the  consent  of  my  family,  life  in 
the  country ;  then  I  felt  rather  ashamed 
to  show  myself  thus  before  people,  to  un- 
dertake a  thing  so  unusual  in  our  society 
as  manual  labor,  and  I  did  not  know 
how  to  set  about  it."  This  false  shame 
was  expelled,  however,  by  the  real  shame 
which  he  felt  at  not  undertaking  it, 
and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
strangeness  would  last  only  a  week  (in 
which  calculation  he  appears  to  have 
been  mistaken),  and  that  no  society  or 
institution  was  required.  He  had  also 
thought  that  this  manual  labor  would 
absorb  all  his  time,  and  deprive  him  of 
all  possibility  of  pursuing  intellectual  oc- 
cupations, "  which  I  love,"  he  says,  "  and 


which,  in  moments  of  self-sufficiency  I 
have  thought  not  unprofitable  to  my  fel- 
low-men." He  found,  however,  that 
when  he  had  given  up  the  eight  hours, 
during  which  he  had  formerly  battled 
with  ennui,  to  physical  toil,  he  still  had 
the  five  hours  necessary  for  mental  ex- 
ertion ;  and  he  enters  on  a  curious  com- 
putation, which  proves  that,  if  he  had 
pursued  the  same  plan,  reading  and 
studying  during  those  five  hours  every 
day,  and  writing  only  a  couple  of  pages 
on  holidays,  he  would  have  accomplished 
as  much  in  fourteen  years  as  he  has  ac- 
tually accomplished  in  forty.  Physical 
exertion  spurs  up  his  mental  faculties, 
and  the  nearer  it  approaches  rude  agri- 
culture, the  closer  and  more  affectionate 
is  his  communion  with  men,  his  enjoy- 
ment of  art  and  learning,  and  the  true 
happiness  of  life.  The  writer  also  finds 
that  many  of  his  former  requirements, 
in  the  way  of  dainty  food,  bed,  clothing, 
"  conventional  cleanliness,"  all  of  which 
interfere  with  work,  have  disappeared 
without  any  effort  on  his  part,  and  that 
he  prefers  the  simplest  food  :  cabbage 
soup,  groats,  black  bread,  and  tea  v  pri- 
kusky  (that  is,  tea  which  is  not  sweet- 
ened, but  accompanied  by  bites  at  a  lump 
of  sugar).  Thus,  he  sees  that  "  the 
most  costly  needs  of  his  life,  vanity  and 
relief  from  ennui,"  have  vanished,  and 
that  his  health  is  improved,  in  spite  of 
his  age.  He  decides  that  our  arts  and 
sciences  and  improvements  of  the  plea- 
sures of  life  are  mere  attempts  to  de- 
ceive the  moral  demands  of  man,  and 
he  refers  to  a  peasant  of  his  district  who 
lost  his  wits  through  beholding  the  lux- 
ury of  official  life,  and  who  now  declares 
that  he  "  lives  to  pass  the  time."  Tol- 
stoi declares  that  he  gazes  on  this  crazy 
muzhik  as  in  a  mirror.  He  has,  accord- 
ingly, divided  his  days  into  four  por- 
tions. The  first  is  to  be  occupied  with 
some  heavy  labor,  of  a  nature  to  produce 
perspiration  ;  the  second,  with  labor  of 
hands  and  wrists,  some  sort  of  artisan 
toil ;  the  third,  with  exercise  of  the  mind 
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and  imagination  ;  and  the  fourth,  in  com- 
munion with  others,  since  no  one  has  a 
right  to  devote  himself  to  a  specialty, 
unless  he  feels  within  himself  an  irre- 
sistible impulse,  and  a  demand  is  made 
hy  others,  when  he  is  justified  in  making 
this  sacrifice  to  his  brethren. 

Count  Tolstoi's  hope  is  that  if  a  num- 
ber of  his  "  caste  "  engage  in  a  similar 
life,  young  people  will  be  induced  to  fol- 
low their  example.  He  argues  that  as 
it  is  now  the  fashion  to  do  many  things 
for  one's  self  which  no  gentleman  thought 
of  doing  when  he  was  a  boy,  so  it  is  a 
mere  question  of  fashion  when  gentle- 
men will  feed  their  own  cows  and  hens, 
dig,  plant  potatoes,  clean  their  boots,  and 
wash  their  shirts ;  and  he  defines  prop- 
erty as  that  which  cannot  be  taken  from 
a  man,  —  in  other  words,  his  own  person 
alone.  It  is  worth  noting  that  he  per- 
mits the  use  of  scientific  improvements, 
and  his  perfect  man  will  use  a  steam 
plough,  if  obtainable,  or  will  scratch 
the  soil  with  a  hoe,  if  nothing  better  be 
within  his  reach ;  and  people,  perceiv- 
ing his  efforts,  will  strive  to  render  his 
work  as  profitable  as  possible.  Others, 
observing  a  handful  of  "  lunatics  tilling 
the  soil  and  making  shoes,  instead  of 
smoking  cigarettes  and  playing  cards," 
will  comprehend  what  it  behooves  them 
to  do,  will  cease  to  ruin  each  other,  and 
will  find  happiness.  He  predicts  that 
before  long  people  of  his  class  will  con- 
sider it  not  disgraceful  to  make  calls  in 


boots  made  with  the  outside  of  the  leath- 
er in,  but  disgraceful  to  wear  overshoes 
in  the  presence  of  people  who  have  no 
shoes  at  all ;  that  it  is  not  disgraceful  to 
be  ignorant  of  French,  but  disgraceful 
to  eat  bread,  and  not  to  know  how  it  is 
made  ;  that  it  is  not  disgraceful  not  to 
have  starched  shirts  and  clean  clothes, 
but  disgraceful  to  go  about  in  clean 
clothes,  thereby  demonstrating  one's  idle- 
ness ;  that  it  is  not  disgraceful  to  have 
dirty  hands,  but  disgraceful  not  to  have 
callouses  on  the  hands.  And  all  this 
will  come  about  when  public  opinion  de- 
mands it,  like  the  emancipation  of  serfs 
and  the  destruction  of  other  errors  which 
concealed  the  truth.  This  section  of  the 
book  closes  with  the  author's  views  on 
the  duties  of  women,  which  are  expressed 
in  the  plainest  of  language.  Their  duty 
is  to  their  family  solely,  and  he  concludes, 
"  Yes,  ye  mothers,  in  your  hands,  more 
than  in  those  of  all  others,  rests  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world."  There  is  much 
more  that  is  worth  quoting,  in  this  vol- 
ume, since  it  is  pervaded  with  the  strong 
personality  of  the  great  author,  who  has 
endeared  himself  to  thousands  of  hearts 
outside  of  his  own  country,  in  spite  of 
the  disadvantages  under  which  they 
have  learned  to  know  him,  and  who  is 
revered  by  other  thousands  at  home  ; 
but  nothing  less  than  a  full  translation 
would  convey  a  complete  idea  of  its 
contents,  especially  of  the  striking  Mos- 
cow article. 

Isabel  F.  Hapgood. 


THE   DECAY   OF   SENTIMENT. 


THAT  useful  little  phrase,  "  the  com- 
plexity of  modern  thought,"  has  been  so 
hard  worked  of  late  years  that  it  seems 
like  a  refinement  of  cruelty  to  add  to  its 
obligations.  Begotten  by  the  philoso- 
phers, born  of  the  essayists,  and  put  out 
to  nurse  among  the  novel-writers,  it  has 


since  been  apprenticed  to  the  whole  body 
of  scribblers,  and  drudges  away  at  every 
trade  in  literature.  How,  asks  Ver- 
non  Lee,  can  we  expect  our  fiction  to 
be  amusing,  when  a  psychological  and 
sympathetic  interest  has  driven  away 
the  old  hard-hearted  spirit  of  comedy  ? 
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How,  asks  Mr.  Pater,  can  Sebastian  Van 
Stork  make  up  his  mind  to  love  and 
marry  and  work  like  ordinary  mortals, 
when  the  many-sidedness  of  life  has 
wrought  in  him  a  perplexed  envy  of 
those  quiet  occupants  of  the  churchyard, 
"  whose  deceasing  was  so  long  since 
over "  ?  How,  asks  George  Eliot,  can 
Mrs.  Pullet  weep  with  uncontrolled  emo- 
tion over  Mrs.  Sutton's  dropsy,  when  it 
behooves  her  not  to  crush  her  sleeves 
or  stain  her  bonnet-strings  ?  The  prob- 
lem is  repeated  everywhere,  either  in 
mockery  or  deadly  earnestness,  accord- 
ing to  the  questioner's  disposition,  and 
the  old  springs  of  simple  sentiment  are 
drying  fast  within  us.  It  is  heartless  to 
laugh,  it  is  foolish  to  cry,  it  is  indiscreet 
to  love,  it  is  morbid  to  hate,  and  it  is  in- 
tolerant to  espouse  any  cause  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

There  was  a  time,  and  not  so  many 
years  ago,  when  men  and  women  found 
no  great  difficulty  in  making  up  their 
minds  on  ordinary  matters,  and  their 
opinions,  if  erroneous,  were  at  least  suc- 
cinct and  definite.  Nero  was  then  a 
cruel  tyrant,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  a 
great  soldier,  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  first 
of  novelists,  and  the  French  Revolution 
a  villainous  piece  of  business.  Now  we 
are  equally  enlightened  and  confused  by 
the  keen  researches  and  shifting  verdicts 
with  which  historians  and  critics  seek  to 
dispel  this  comfortable  frame  of  dark- 
ness. Nero,  perhaps,  had  the  good  of 
his  subjects  secretly  at  heart  when  he 
expressed  that  benevolent  desire  to  dis- 
patch them  all  at  a  blow,  and  Robes- 
pierre was  but  a  practical  philanthropist, 
carried,  it  may  be,  a  little  too  far  by  the 
stimulating  influences  of  the  hour.  "  We 
have  palliations  of  Tiberius,  eulogies  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  devotional  exercises 
to  Cromwell,"  observes  Mr.  Bagehot,  in 
some  perplexity  as  to  where  this  state 
of  things  may  find  an  ending ;  and  he 
confesses  that  in  the  mean  time  his 
own  original  notions  of  right  and  wrong 
are  growing  sadly  hazy  and  uncertain. 


Moreover,  in  proportion  as  the  heavy 
villains  of  history  assume  a  chastened 
and  ascetic  appearance,  its  heroes  dwin- 
dle perceptibly  into  the  commonplace, 
and  its  heroines  are  stripped  of  every 
alluring  grace ;  while  as  for  the  living 
men  who  are  controlling  the  destinies  of 
nations,  not  even  Macaulay's  ever  useful 
schoolboy  is  too  small  and  ignorant  to 
refuse  them  homage.  Yet  we  read  of 
Scott,  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  standing 
silent  and  abashed  before  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  unable,  and  perhaps  unwill- 
ing, to  shake  off  the  awe  that  paralyzed 
his  tongue.  "  The  Duke  possesses  every 
one  mighty  quality  of  the  mind  in  a 
higher  degree  than  any  other  man  either 
does  or  has  ever  done  !  "  exclaimed  Sir 
Walter  to  John  Ballantyne,  who,  not 
being  framed  for  hero-worship,  failed  to 
appreciate  his  friend's  extraordinary  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  while  we  smile  at  the  sen- 
timent, —  knowing,  of  course,  so  much 
better  ourselves,  —  we  feel  an  envious 
admiration  of  the  happy  man  who  ut- 
tered it. 

There  is  a  curious  little  incident  which 
Mrs.  Lockhart  used  to  relate,  in  after 
years,  as  a  proof  of  her  father's  emo- 
tional temperament,  and  of  the  rever- 
ence with  which  he  regarded  all  that 
savored  of  past  or  present  greatness. 
When  the  long  -  concealed  Scottish  re- 
galia were  finally  brought  to  light,  and 
exhibited  to  the  public  of  Edinburgh, 
Scott,  who  had  previously  been  one  of 
the  committee  chosen  to  unlock  the  chest, 
took  his  daughter  to  see  the  royal  jewels. 
She  was  then  a  girl  of  fifteen,  and  her 
nerves  had  been  so  wrought  upon  by  all 
that  she  had  heard  on  the  subject  that, 
when  the  lid  was  opened,  she  felt  her- 
self growing  faint,  and  withdrew  a  little 
from  the  crowd.  A  light-minded  young 
commissioner,  to  whom  the  occasion  sug- 
gested no  solemnity,  took  up  the  crown, 
and  made  a  gesture  as  if  to  place  it  on 
the  head  of  a  lady  standing  near,  when 
Sophia  Scott  heard  her  father  exclaim 
passionately,  in  a  voice  "  something  be- 
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tween  anger  and  despair,"  "  By  G — , 
no ! "  The  gentleman,  much  embar- 
rassed, immediately  replaced  the  dia- 
dem, and  Sir  Walter,  turning  aside,  saw 
his  daughter,  deadly  pale,  leaning  against 
the  door,  and  led  her  at  once  into  the 
open  air.  "  He  never  spoke  all  the  way 
home,"  she  added,  "  but  every  now  and 
then  I  felt  his  arm  tremble ;  and  from 
that  time  I  fancied  he  began  to  treat  me 
more  like  a  woman  than  a  child.  I 
thought  he  liked  me  better,  too,  than  he 
had  ever  done  before." 

The  whole  scene,  as  we  look  back 
upon  it  now,  is  a  quaint  illustration  of 
how  far  a  man's  emotions  could  carry 
him,  when  they  were  nourished  alike  by 
the  peculiarities  of  his  genius  and  of  his 
education.  The  feeling  was  doubtless 
an  exaggerated  one,  but  it  was  at  least 
nobler  than  the  speculative  humor  with 
which  a  careless  crowd  now  calculates 
the  market  value  of  the  crown  jewels  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  "What  they 
would  bring  "  was  a  thought  which  we 
may  be  sure  never  entered  Sir  Walter's 
head,  as  he  gazed  with  sparkling  eyes 
on  the  modest  regalia  of  Scotland,  and 
conjured  up  every  stirring  drama  in 
which  they  had  played  their  part.  For 
him  each  page  of  his  country's  history 
was  the  subject  of  close  and  loving  scru- 
tiny. All  those  Davids,  and  Williams, 
and  Malcolms,  about  whom  we  have  an 
indistinct  notion  that  they  spent  their 
lives  in  being  bullied  by  their  neighbors 
and  badgered  by  their  subjects,  were  to 
his  mind  as  kingly  as  Charlemagne  on  his 
Throne  of  the  West ;  and  their  crimes 
and  struggles  and  brief  glorious  victories 
were  part  of  the  ineffaceable  knowledge 
of  his  boyhood.  To  feel  history  in  this 
way,  to  come  so  close  to  the  world's 
actors  that  our  pulses  rise  and  fall  with 
their  vicissitudes,  is  a  better  thing,  after 
all,  than  the  most  accurate  and  reason- 
able of  doubts.  I  knew  two  little  Eng- 
lish girls  who  always  wore  black  frocks 
on  the  30th  of  January,  in  honor  of  the 
"  Royal  Martyr,"  and  tied  up  their  hair 


with  black  ribbons,  and  tried  hard  to 
preserve  the  decent  gravity  of  demeanor 
befitting  such  a  doleful  anniversary. 
The  same  little  girls,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, carried  Holmby  House  to  bed 
with  them,  and  bedewed  their  pillows 
with  many  tears  over  the  heart-rending 
descriptions  thereof.  What  to  them 
were  the  "  outraged  liberties  of  Eng- 
land," which  Mr.  Gosse  rather  vaguely 
tells  us  tore  King  Charles  to  pieces  ? 
They  saw  him  standing  on  the  scaffold, 
a  sad  and  princely  figure,  and  they  heard 
the  frightened  sobs  that  rent  the  air 
when  the  cruel  deed  was  done.  It  is 
not  possible  for  us  now  to  take  this  pic- 
turesque and  exclusive  view  of  one  whose 
shortcomings  have  been  so  vigorously 
raked  to  light  by  indignant  disciples  of 
Carlyle ;  but  the  child  who  has  ever 
cried  over  any  great  historic  tragedy  is 
richer  for  the  experience,  and  stands  on 
higher  ground  than  one  whose  life  is 
bounded  by  the  schoolroom  walls,  or 
who  finds  her  needful  stimulant  in  the 
follies  of  a  precocious  flirtation.  A  re- 
cent critic,  deeply  imbued  with  this  good 
principle,  has  assured  us  that  the  little 
daughter  who,  ninety  years  ago,  sur- 
prised her  mother  in  tears,  "  because  the 
wicked  people  had  cut  off  the  French 
queen's  head,"  received  from  that  im- 
pression the  very  highest  kind  of  educa- 
tion. But  this  is  object-teaching  carried 
to  its  extremest  limit,  and  even  in  these 
days,  when  training  is  recognized  to  be 
of  such  vital  importance,  one  feels  that 
the  death  of  a  queen  is  a  high  price  to 
pay  for  a  little  girl's  instruction.  It 
might  perhaps  suffice  to  let  her  live  more 
freely  in  the  past,  and  cultivate  her  emo- 
tions after  a  less  costly  and  realistic 
fashion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Edgar  Saltus, 
who  is  nothing  if  not  melancholy,  would 
fain  persuade  us  that  the  "  gift  of  tears," 
which  Swinburne  prized  so  highly  and 
Mrs.  Browning  cultivated  with  such 
transparent  care,  finds  its  supreme  ex- 
pression in  man,  only  because  of  man's 
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greater  capacity  for  suffering.  Yet  if  it 
be  true  that  the  burden  of  life  grows 
heavier  for  each  succeeding  generation, 
it  is  no  less  apparent  that  we  have 
taught  ourselves  to  stare  dry-eyed  at  its 
blankness.  An  old  rabbinical  legend 
says  that  in  Paradise  God  gave  the  earth 
to  Adam  and  tears  to  Eve,  and  it  is  a 
cheerless  doctrine  which  tells  us  now 
that  both  gifts  are  equal  because  both 
are  valueless,  that  the  world  will  never 
be  any  merrier,  and  that  we  are  all  tired 
of  waxing  sentimental  over  its  lights 
and  shadows.  But  our  great-grand- 
fathers, who  were  assuredly  not  a  tender- 
hearted race,  and  who  never  troubled 
their  heads  about  those  modern  insti- 
tutions, wickedly  styled  by  Mr.  Lang 
"  Societies  for  Badgering  the  Poor," 
cried  right  heartily  over  poems,  and  nov- 
els, and  pictures,  and  plays,  and  scenery, 
and  everything,  in  short,  that  their  great- 
grandsons  would  not  now  consider  as 
worthy  of  emotion.  Jeffrey  the  terrible 
shed  tears  over  the  long-drawn  pathos 
of  little  Nell,  and  has  been  roundly 
abused  by  critics  ever  since  for  the  ex- 
tremely bad  taste  he  exhibited.  Ma- 
caulay,  who  was  seldom  disposed  to  be 
sentimental,  confesses  that  he  wept  over 
Florence  Dombey.  Lord  Byron  was 
strongly  moved  when  Scott  recited  to 
him  his  favorite  ballad  of  Hardyknute ; 
and  Sir  Walter  himself  paid  the  tri- 
bute of  his  tears  to  Mrs.  Opie's  dismal 
stories,  and  Southey's  no  less  dismal  Pil- 
grimage to  Waterloo.  When  Marmion 
was  first  published,  Joanna  Baillie  under- 
took to  read  it  aloud  to  a  little  circle  of 
literary  friends,  and  on  reaching  those 
lines  which  have  reference  to  her  own 
poems, 

"When  she  the  bold  enchantress  came, 
With  fearless  hand,  and  heart  in  flame," 

the  "  uncontrollable  emotion "  of  her 
hearers  forced  the  fair  reader  to  break 
down.  In  a  modern  drawing-room  this 
uncontrollable  emotion  would  probably 
find  expression  in  such  gentle  murmurs 
of  congratulation  as  "  Very  pretty  and 


appropriate,  I  am  sure,"  or  "  How  aw- 
fully nice  in  Sir  Walter  to  have  put  it 
in  that  way  !  " 

Turn  where  we  will,  however,  amid  the 
pages  of  the  past,  we  see  this  precious 
gift  of  tears  poured  out  in  what  seems 
to  us  now  a  spirit  of  wanton  profusion. 
Sterne,  by  his  own  showing,  must  have 
gone  through  life  like  the  Walrus,  in 
Through  the  Looking  Glass, 

"  Holding  his  pocket  handkerchief 
Before  his  streaming  eyes;  " 

and  we  can  detect  him  every  now  and 
then  peeping  slyly  out  of  the  folds,  to 
see  what  sort  of  an  impression  he  was 
making.  "  I  am  as  weak  as  a  woman," 
he  sighs,  with  conscious  satisfaction, 
"  and  I  beg  the  world  not  to  smile,  but 
pity  me."  Burns,  who  at  least  never 
cried  for  effect,  was  moved  to  sudden 
tears  by  a  pathetic  print  of  a  dead  soldier, 
that  hung  on  Professor  Fergusson's  wall. 
Scott  was  always  visibly  affected  by  the 
wild  northern  scenery  that  he  loved  ; 
and  Erskine  was  discovered  in  the  Cave 
of  Staff  a,  "weeping  like  a  woman," 
though,  in  truth,  a  gloomy,  dangerous, 
slippery,  watery  cavern  is  the  last  place 
on  earth  where  a  woman  would  ordi- 
narily stop  to  be  emotional.  She  might 
perhaps  cry  with  Sterne  over  a  dead 
monk  or  a  dead  donkey,  —  he  has  an 
equal  allowance  of  tears  for  both,  —  but 
once  inside  of  a  cave,  her  real  desire  is 
to  get  out  again  as  quickly  as  possible, 
with  dry  skirts  and  an  unbroken  neck. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  our  degenerate 
modern  impulses  afford  us  no  safe  clue 
to  those  halcyon  days  when  sentiment 
was  paramount  and  practical  considera- 
tions of  little  weight ;  when  wet  feet  and 
sore  throats  were  not  suffered  to  intrude 
their  rueful  warnings  upon  the  majesty 
of  nature  ;  when  ladies,  who  lived  com- 
fortably and  happily  with  the  husbands 
of  their  choice,  poured  forth  impassioned 
prayers,  in  the  Annual  Register,  for 
the  boon  of  indifference,  and  poets  like 
Cowper  rushed  forward  to  remonstrate 
with  them  for  their  cruelty. 
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' '  Let  no  low  thought  suggest  the  prayer, 
Oh !  grant,  kind  Heaven,  to  me, 
Long  as  I  draw  ethereal  air, 
Sweet  sensibility." 

wrote  the  author  of  The  Task,  in  sober 
earnestness  and  sincerity. 

"  Then  oh  !  ye  Fair,  if  Pity's  ray 
E'er  taught  your  snowy  breasts  to  sigh, 
Shed  o'er  my  contemplative  lay 
The  tears  of  sensibility," 

wrote  Macaulay  as  a  burlesque  on  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  bathos,  and  was,  I 
think,  unreasonably  angry  because  a 
number  of  readers,  his  own  mother  in- 
cluded, failed  to  see  that  he  was  in  fun. 
Yet  all  his  life  this  mocking  critic 
cherished  in  his  secret  soul  of  souls  a 
real  affection  for  those  hysterical  old 
romances  which  had  been  the  delight  of 
his  boyhood,  and  which  were  even  then 
rapidly  disappearing  before  the  cold 
scorn  of  an  enlightened  world.  Miss 
Austen,  in  Sense  and  Sensibility,  had  im- 
paled emotionalism  on  the  fine  shafts  of 
her  delicate  satire,  and  Macaulay  was 
Miss  Austen's  sworn  champion ;  but  nev- 
ertheless he  contrived  to  read  and  re- 
read Mrs.  Meek's  and  Mrs.  Cuthbert- 
son's  marvelous  stories,  until  he  pro- 
bably knew  them  better  than  he  did 
Emma  or  Northanger  Abbey.  When 
an  old  edition  of  Santa  Sebastiano  was 
sold  at  auction  in  India,  he  secured  it  at 
a  fabulous  price,  —  Miss  Eden  bidding 
vigorously  against  him,  —  and  he  occu- 
pied his  leisure  moments  in  making  a 
careful  calculation  of  the  number  of 
fainting-fits  that  occur  in  the  course  of 
the  five  volumes.  There  are  twenty- 
seven  in  all,  so  he  has  recorded,  of  which 
the  heroine  alone  comes  in  for  eleven, 
while  seven  others  are  distributed  among 
the  male  characters.  Mr.  Trevelyan  has 
kindly  preserved  for  us  the  description 
of  a  single  catastrophe,  and  we  can  no 
longer  wonder  at  anybody's  partiality 
for  the  tale,  when  we  learn  that  "  one  of 
the  sweetest  smiles  that  ever  animated 
the  face  of  mortal  man  now  diffused  it- 
self over  the  countenance  of  Lord  St. 


Orville,  as  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  Julia  in 
a  death-like  swoon."  Mr.  Howells  would 
doubtless  tell  us  that  this  is  not  a  true  and 
accurate  delineation  of  real  life,  and  that 
what  Lord  St.  Orville  should  have  done 
was  to  have  simply  wiped  the  perspiration 
off  his  forehead,  after  the  unvarnished 
fashion  of  Mr.  Mavering,  in  April  Hopes. 
But  Macaulay,  who  could  mop  his  own 
brow  whenever  he  felt  so  disposed,  and 
who  recognized  his  utter  inability  to  faint 
with  a  sweet  smile  at  a  lady's  feet,  nat- 
urally delighted  in  Mrs.  Cuthbertson's 
singularly  accomplished  hero.  Swoon- 
ing is  now,  I  fear,  sadly  out  of  date.  In 
society  we  no  longer  look  upon  it  as  a 
pleasing  evidence  of  feminine  propriety, 
and  in  the  modern  novel  nothing  suffi- 
ciently exciting  to  bring  about  such  a 
result  is  ever  permitted  to  happen.  But 
in  the  good  old  impossible  stories  of  the 
past  it  formed  a  very  important  element, 
and  some  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  heroines 
can  easily  achieve  twenty-seven  faint- 
ing-fits by  their  own  unaided  industry. 
They  faint  at  the  most  inopportune  times 
and  under  the  most  exasperating  cir- 
cumstances :  when  they  are  running 
away  from  banditti,  or  hiding  from  cruel 
relatives,  or  shut  up  by  themselves  in 
gloomy  dungeons,  with  nobody  to  look 
after  and  resuscitate  them.  Their  trem- 
bling limbs  are  always  refusing  to  sup- 
port them  just  when  a  little  activity  is 
really  necessary  for  safety,  and,  though 
they  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  horrors, 
the  smallest  shock  is  more  than  they  can 
endure  with  equanimity.  In  the  Sicilian 
Romance,  Julia's  brother,  desiring  to 
speak  to  her  for  a  minute,  knocks  gently 
at  her  door,  whereupon,  with  the  most 
unexpected  promptness,  "  she  shrieked 
and  fainted ;  "  and  as  the  key  happens 
to  be  turned  on  the  inside,  he  is  obliged 
to  wait  in  the  hall  until  she  slowly  re- 
gains her  consciousness. 

Nothing,  however,  can  mar  the  deco- 
rous sentimentality  which  these  young 
people  exhibit  in  all  their  loves  and  sor- 
rows. Emily  the  forlorn  "  touched  the 
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chords  of  her  lute  in  solemn  symphony," 
when  the  unenviable  nature  of  her  sur- 
roundings might  reasonably  have  ban- 
ished all  music  from  her  soul ;  Theodore 
paused  to  bathe  Adeline's  hand  with  his 
tears,  in  a  moment  of  painful  uncertain- 
ty ;  and  Hippolitus,  who  would  have 
scorned  to  be  stabbed  like  an  ordinary 
mortal,  "received  a  sword  through  his 
body,"  —  precisely  as  though  it  were  a 
present,  —  "  and,  uttering  a  deep  sigh, 
fell  to  the  ground,"  on  which,  true  to 
her  principles,  "  Julia  shrieked  and  faint- 
ed." We  read  of  the  Empress  Octavia 
swooning  when  Virgil  recited  to  her  his 
description  of  the  death  of  Marcellus ; 
but  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  heroines,  though 
equally  sensitive,  are  kept  too  busy  with 
their  own  disasters  to  show  this  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  literature.  Their  ad- 
ventures strike  us  now  as  being,  on  the 
whole,  more  amusing  than  thrilling ;  but 
we  should  remember  that  they  were  no 
laughing  matter  to  the  readers  of  fifty 
years  ago.  People  did  not  then  object 
to  the  interminable  length  of  a  story, 
and  they  followed  its  intricate  windings 
and  counter-windings  with  a  trembling 
zest  which  we  can  only  envy.  One  of 
the  earliest  recollections  of  my  own 
childhood  is  a  little  book  depicting  the 
awful  results  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  terror- 
inspiring  romances  upon  the  youthful 
mind  ;  a  well-intentioned  work,  no  doubt, 
but  which  inevitably  filled  us  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  taste  for  ourselves  of  these 
pernicious  horrors.  If  I  found  them 
far  less  frightful  than  I  had  hoped,  the 
loss  was  mine,  and  the  fault  lay  in  the 
matter-of-fact  atmosphere  of  the  modern 
nursery ;  for  does  not  the  author  of  the 
now  forgotten  Pursuits  of  Literature  tell 
us  that  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  is  the 
work  of  an  intellectual  giant  ?  —  "a 
mighty  magician,  bred  and  nourished 
by  the  Florentine  muses  in  their  sacred 
solitary  caverns,  amid  the  pale  shrines 
of  Gothic  superstition,  and  in  all  the 
dreariness  of  enchantment." 

That  was  the  way  that  critics  used  to 


write,  and  nobody  dreamed  of  laughing 
at  them.  When  Letitia  Elizabeth  Lan- 
don  poured  forth  her  soul  in  the  most 
cheerless  and  melancholy  of  verses,  all 
London  stopped  to  listen  and  to  pity. 

"  There  is  no  truth  in  love,  whate'er  its  seem- 
ing, 
And  Heaven  itself  could  scarcely  seem  more 

true. 

Sadly  have  I  awakened  from  the  dreaming 
Whose  charmed  slumber,  false  one,  was  of 
you," 

wrote  this  healthy  and  heart-whole  young 
woman  ;  and  Lord  Lytton  has  left  us  an 
amusing  account  of  the  sensation  that 
such  poems  excited.  He  and  his  fellow- 
students  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  ro- 
mantic speculations  concerning  the  un- 
known singer,  and  inscribed  whole  reams 
of  fervid  but  indifferent  stanzas  to  her 
honor.  "  There  was  always,"  he  says, 
"  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Union,  a 
rush  every  Saturday  afternoon  for  the 
Literary  Gazette,  and  an  impatient  anx- 
iety to  hasten  at  once  to  that  corner  of 
the  sheet  which  contained  the  three  mag- 
ical letters  L.  E.  L.  All  of  us  praised 
the  verse,  and  all  of  us  guessed  the  au- 
thor. We  soon  learned  that  it  was  a  fe- 
male, and  our  admiration  was  doubled, 
and  our  conjectures  tripled."  When 
Francesca  Carrara  appeared,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  an  enthusiasm  never  mani- 
fested for  Pride  and  Prejudice  or  Per- 
suasion, and  romantic  young  men  and 
women  reveled  in  its  impassioned  melan- 
choly. What  a  pattering  of  tear-drops 
on  every  page  !  The  lovely  heroine  — 
less  mindful  of  her  clothes  than  Mrs. 
Pullet  —  looks  down  and  marks  how  the 
great  drops  have  fallen  like  rain  upon 
her  bosom.  "Alas!"  she  sighs,  "I 
have  cause  to  weep.  I  must  weep  over 
my  own  changefulness,  and  over  the 
sweetest  illusions  of  my  youth.  I  feel 
suddenly  grown  old.  Never  more  will 
the  flowers  seem  so  lovely,  or  the  stars 
so  bright.  Never  more  shall  I  dwell  on 
Erminia's  deep  and  enduring  love  for 
the  unhappy  Tancred,  and  think  that  I 
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too  could  so  have  loved.  Ah !  in  what 
now  can  I  believe,  when  I  may  not  even 
trust  my  own  heart  ?  "  Here,  at  least, 
we  have  unadulterated  sentiment,  with 
no  traces  in  it  of  that  "  mean  and  joc- 
ular life"  which  Emerson  so  deeply 
scorned,  and  for  which  the  light-minded 
readers  of  to-day  have  ventured  to  ex- 
press their  cheerful  and  shameless  pref- 
erence. 

Emotional  literature,  reflecting  as  it 
does  the  tastes  and  habits  of  a  dead  past, 
should  not  stand  trial  alone  before  the 
cold  eyes  of  the  mocking  present,  where 
there  is  no  sympathy  for  its  weakness 
and  no  clue  to  its  identity.  A  happy 
commonplaceness  is  now  acknowledged  to 
be,  next  to  brevity  of  life,  man's  best  in- 
heritance ;  but  in  the  days  when  all  the 
virtues  and  vices  flaunted  in  gala  cos- 
tume, people  were  hardly  prepared  for 
that  fine  -simplicity  which  has  grown  to 
be  the  crucial  test  of  art.  Love,  friend- 
ship, honor,  and  courage  were  as  real 
then  as  now,  but  they  asserted  them- 
selves in  fantastic  ways,  and  with  an 
ostentation  that  we  are  apt  to  mistake 
for  insincerity.  When  Mrs.  Katharine 
Philips  founded  her  famous  Society  of 
Friendship,  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  she  was  working  earnest- 
ly enough  for  her  particular  conception 
of  sweetness  and  light.  It  is  hard  not 
to  laugh  at  these  men  and  women  of  the 
world  addressing  each  other  solemnly  as 
the  "noble  Silvander  "  and  the  "daz- 
zling Polycrete ;  "  and  it  is  harder  still 
to  believe  that  the  fervent  devotion  of 
their  verses  represented  in  any  degree 
the  real  sentiments  of  their  hearts.  But 
Orinda,  whose  indefatigable  exertions 
held  the  society  together,  meant  every 
word  she  said,  and  credited  the  rest  with 
similar  veracity. 

"  Lucasia,  whose  harmonious  state 
The  Spheres  and  Muses  only  imitate," 

is  for  her  but  a  temperate  expression  of 
regard  ;  and  we  find  her  writing  to  Mrs. 
Annie  Owens  —  a  most  unresponsive 
young  Welshwoman  —  in  language  that 


would  be  deemed  extravagant  in  a 
lover :  — 

"  I  did  not  live  until  this  time 

Crowned  my  felicity, 
When  I  could  say  without  a  crime, 
I  am  not  thine,  but  thee." 

One  wonders  what  portion  of  her  heart 
the  amiable  Mr.  Philips  was  content  to 
occupy. 

Frenchwomen  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  found  their  princi- 
pal amusement  in  contracting,  either 
with  each  other  or  with  men,  those  high- 
ly sentimental  friendships  which  were 
presumably  free  from  all  dross  of  earth- 
ly passion,  and  which  rested  on  a  shad- 
owy basis  of  pure  intellectual  affinity. 
Mademoiselle  de  Scude'ry  delighted  in 
portraying  this  rarefied  intercourse  be- 
tween congenial  souls,  and  the  billing 
and  cooing  of  Platonic  turtle-doves  fill 
many  pages  of  her  ponderous  romances. 
Sappho  and  Phaon,  in  the  Grand  Cyrus, 
"  told  each  other  every  particular  of 
their  lives,"  which  must  have  been  a  lit- 
tle tedious  at  times  and  altogether  un- 
necessary, inasmuch  as  we  are  assured 
that  "  the  exchange  of  their  thoughts 
was  so  sincere  that  all  those  in  Sappho's 
mind  passed  into  Phaon's,  and  all  those 
in  Phaon's  came  into  Sappho's."  Con- 
versation under  these  circumstances 
would  be  apt  to  lose  its  zest  for  ordinary 
mortals,  who  value  the  power  of  speech 
rather  as  a  disguise  than  as  an  interpre- 
tation of  their  real  convictions  ;  but  it 
was  not  so  with  this  guileless  pair. 
"They  understood  each  other  without 
words,  and  saw  their  whole  hearts  in 
each  other's  eyes." 

As  for  the  great  wave  of  emotional- 
ism that  followed  in  Rousseau's  train, 
it  was  a  pure  make-believe,  like  every 
other  sentiment  that  bubbled  on  the 
seething  surface  of  French  society.  Ava- 
rice and  honor  alone  were  real.  To  live 
like  a  profligate  and  to  die  like  a  hero 
were  the  two  accomplishments  common 
to  every  grand  seigneur  in  the  country. 
For  the  rest,  there  was  a  series  of  fads, 
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—  simplicity,  benevolence,  philosophy, 
passion,  asceticism ;  Voltaire  one  day, 
Rousseau  the  next ;  Arcadian  virtues 
and  court  vices  jumbled  fantastically  to- 
gether ;  the  cause  of  the  people  on  every 
tongue,  and  the  partridges  hatching  in 
the  peasant's  corn ;  Marie  Antoinette 
milking  a  cow,  and  the  infant  Madame 
Royale  with  eighty  nurses  and  atten- 
dants ;  great  ladies,  with  jewels  in  their 
hair,  and  on  their  bosoms,  and  on  their 
silken  slippers,  laboriously  earning  a  few 
francs  by  picking  out  gold  threads  from 
scraps  of  tarnished  bullion  ;  everybody 
anxiously  asking  everybody  else,  "  What 
shall  we  do  to  be  amused  ?  "  and  the 
real  answer  to  all  uttered  long  before  by 
Louis  XIII.,  "Venez,  monsieur,  aliens 
nous  ennuyer  ensemble."  Day  and  night 
are  not  more  different  than  this  sickly 
hothouse  pressure  and  the  pure  emotion 
that  fired  Scott's  northern  blood,  as  he 
looked  on  the  dark  rain-swept  hills  till 
his  eyes  grew  bright  with  tears.  "  We 
sometimes  weep  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of 
not  weeping,"  says  Rochefoucauld,  who 
valued  at  its  worth  the  facile  sentimental- 
ity of  his  countrymen.  Could  he  have 
livqd  to  witness  M.  de  Latour's  hyste- 
rical transports  on  finding  Rousseau's 
signature  and  a  crushed  periwinkle  in  an 
old  copy  of  the  Imitatio,  the  great  mor- 
alist might  see  that  his  bitter  truths 
have  in  them  a  pitiless  continuity  of  ad- 
justment, and  fit  themselves  afresh  to 
every  age.  What  excitation  of  feeling 
accompanied  the  bloody  work  of  the 
French  Revolutionists  !  What  purity  of 
purpose !  What  nobility  of  language  ! 
What  grandeur  of  device  !  What  bot- 
tled moonshine  everywhere  !  The  wick- 
ed old  world  was  to  be  born  anew,  rea- 
son was  to  triumph  over  passion,  and 
self-interest,  which  had  ruled  men  for 
six  thousand  years,  was  to  be  suddenly 
eradicated  from  their  hearts.  When 
the  patriots  had  finished  cutting  off 
everybody  else's  head,  then  the  reign 
of  mutual  tenderness  would  begin ;  the 
week  —  inestimable  privilege  !  —  would 


hold  ten  days  instead  of  seven;  and 
Frimaire  and  Floreal  and  Messidor 
would  prove  to  the  listening  earth  that 
the  very  names  of  past  months  had 
sunk  into  merited  oblivion.  Father 
Faber  says  that  a  sense  of  humor  is  a 
great  help  in  the  spiritual  life  ;  it  is  an 
absolute  necessity  in  the  temporal.  Had 
the  Convention  possessed  even  the  faint- 
est perception  of  the  ridiculous,  this 
friendly  instinct  would  have  lowered 
their  sublime  heads  from  the  stars,  stung 
them  into  practical  issues,  and  moder- 
ated the  absurd  delusions  of  the  hour. 

At  present,  however,  the  new  disciples 
of  "  earnestness "  are  trying  hard  to 
persuade  us  that  we  are  too  humorous, 
and  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  universal 
mockery  which  stifles  all  our  nobler  and 
finer  emotions.  We  would  like  to  believe 
them,  but  unhappily  it  is  only  to  exceed- 
ingly strenuous  souls  that  this  lawless 
fun  seems  to  manifest  itself.  The  rest 
of  us,  searching  cheerfully  enough,  fail 
to  discover  its  traces.  If  we  are  seldom 
capable  of  any  sustained  enthusiasm,  it 
is  rather  because  we  yawn  than  because 
we  laugh.  Unlike  Emerson,  we  are 
glad  to  be  amused,  only  the  task  of 
amusing  us  grows  harder  day  by  day  ; 
and  Justin  McCarthy's  languid  heroine, 
who  declines  to  get  up  in  the  morning 
because  she  has  so  often  been  up  before, 
is  but  an  exhaustive  instance  of  the  in- 
conveniences of  modern  satiety.  When 
we  read  of  the  Oxford  students  belea- 
guering the  bookshops  in  excited  crowds 
for  the  first  copies  of  Rokeby  and  Childe 
Harold,  fighting  over  the  precious  vol- 
umes, and  betting  recklessly  on  their 
rival  sales,  we  wonder  whether  either 
Lord  Tennyson's  or  Mr.  Browning's 
latest  effusions  created  any  such  tumult 
among  the  undergraduates  of  to-day,  or 
wiled  away  their  money  from  more  le- 
gitimate subjects  of  speculation.  Lord 
Holland,  when  asked  by  Murray  for  his 
opinion  of  Old  Mortality,  answered  in- 
dignantly, "  Opinion  !  We  did  not  one 
of  us  go  to  bed  last  night!  Nothing 
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slept  but  my  gout."  Yet  Rokeby  and 
Childe  Harold  are  both  in  sad  disgrace 
with  modern  critics,  and  Old  Mortality 
stands  gathering  dust  upon  our  book- 
shelves. Mr.  Howells,  who  ought  to 
know,  tells  us  that  fiction  has  become 
a  finer  art  in  our  day  than  it  was  in 
the  days  of  our  fathers,  and  that  the 
methods  and  interests  we  have  outgrown 
can  never  hope  to  be  revived.  So  if 
the  masterpieces  of  the  present,  the 
triumphs  of  learned  verse  and  realis- 
tic prose,  fail  to  lift  their  readers  out 
of  themselves,  like  the  masterpieces  of 
the  past,  the  fault  must  be  our  own. 
We  devote  some  conscientious  hours  to 
Parleyings  with  Certain  People  of  Im- 
portance, and  we  are  well  pleased,  on 
the  whole,  to  find  ourselves  in  such  good 
company ;  but  it  is  a  pleasure  rich  in 
the  temperance  that  Hamlet  loved,  and 
altogether  unlikely  to  ruffle  our  com- 
posure. We  read  The  Bostonians  and 
The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham  with  a  due 
appreciation  of  their  minute  perfections  ; 
but  we  go  to  bed  quite  cheerfully  at  our 
usual  hour,  and  are  content  to  wait  an 
interval  of  leisure  to  resume  them. 
Could  Daisy  Miller  charm  a  gouty  leg, 
or  Lemuel  Barker  keep  us  awake  till 
morning  ?  When  St.  Pierre  finished  the 
manuscript  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  he  con- 
sented to  read  it  to  the  painter,  Joseph 
Vernet.  At  first  the  solitary  listener 
was  loud  in  his  approbation,  then  more 
subdued,  then  silent  altogether.  "  Soon 
he  ceased  to  praise  ;  he  only  wept."  Yet 
Paul  and  Virginia  has  been  pronounced 
morbid,  strained,  unreal,  unworthy  even 
of  the  tears  that  childhood  drops  upon 
its  pages.  But  would  Mr.  Millais  or 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton  sit  weeping  over 
the  delightful  manuscripts  of  Henry 
Shorthouse  or  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson  ? 
Did  the  last  flicker  of  genuine  emotional 
enthusiasm  die  out  with  George  Borrow, 
who  lived  at  least  a  century  too  late  for 
his  own  convenience  ?  When  a  respec- 
table, gray-haired,  middle-aged  English- 
man takes  an  innocent  delight  in  stand- 


ing bare-headed  in  the  rain,  reciting  ex- 
ecrable Welsh  verses  on  every  spot  where 
a  Welsh  bard  might,  but  probably  does 
not,  lie  buried,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the 
"  coarse-hearted,  sensual,  selfish  Saxon  " 

—  we  quote  the  writer's  own  words  — 
should  find  the  spectacle  more  amusing 
than  sublime.     But  then  what  supreme 
satisfaction   Mr.  Borrow   derived  from 
his  own  rhapsodies,  what  conscious  su- 
periority over  the    careless    crowd  who 
found  life  all  too  short  to  study  the  beau- 
ties of  lolo  Goch  or  Gwilym  ab  leuan ! 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  enjoy- 
able   as    a  thorough-going   monomania, 
especially  if  it  be  of  that  peculiar  liter- 
ary order  which  insures    a  broad  field 
and  few  competitors.     In  a  passionate 
devotion  to  Welsh  epics  or  to  Proven- 
9al  pastorals,  to  Roman  antiquities  or  to 
Gypsy  genealogy,  to  the  most  confused 
epochs  of  Egyptian  history  or  the  most 
private  correspondence  of  a  dead  author, 

—  in  one  or  other  of  these  favorite  spe- 
cialties our  modern    students  choose  to 
put  forth  their  powers,  and  display  an 
astonishing  industry  and  zeal. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  far  too  cul- 
tivated young  man,  who,  after  profess- 
ing a  great  love  for  music,  was  asked 
if  he  enjoyed  the  opera.  He  did  not. 
Oratorios  were  then  more  to  his  taste. 
He  did  not  care  for  them  at  all.  Bal- 
lads perhaps  pleased  him  by  their  sim- 
plicity. He  took  no  interest  in  them 
whatever.  Church  music  alone  was  left. 
He  had  no  partiality  for  even  that. 
"  What  is  it  you  do  like.  ?  "  asked  his 
questioner,  with  despairing  persistency  ; 
and  the  answer  was  vouchsafed  her  in  a 
single  syllable,  "  Fugues."  This  exclu- 
siveness  of  spirit  may  be  detrimental  to 
that  broad  catholicity  on  which  great 
minds  are  nourished,  but  it  has  rare 
charms  for  its  possessor,  and,  being  with- 
in the  reach  of  all,  grows  daily  in  our 
favor.  French  poets,  like  Gautier  and 
Sully  Prudhomme,  have  been  content 
to  strike  all  their  lives  upon  a  single 
resonant  note,  and  men  of  far  infe- 
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rior  genius  have  produced  less  perfect 
work  in  the  same  willfully  restricted  vein. 
The  pressure  of  the  outside  world  sore- 
ly chafes  these  unresponsive  natures; 
large  issues  paralyze  their  pens.  They 
turn  by  instinct  from  the  coarseness,  the 
ugliness,  the  realness  of  life,  and  sing  of 
it  with  graceful  sadness  and  with  deli- 
cate laughter,  as  if  the  whole  thing  were 
a  pathetic  or  a  fantastic  dream.  They 
are  dumb  before  its  riddles  and  silent  in 
its  uproar,  standing  apart  from  the  tu- 
mult, and  letting  the  impetuous  crowd  — 
"  mostly  fools,"  as  Carlyle  said  —  sweep 
by  them  unperceived.  Herrick  is  their 
prototype,  the  poet  who  polished  off  his 
little  glittering  verses  about  Julia's  silks 


and  Dianeme's  ear-rings  when  all  Eng- 
land was  dark  with  civil  war.  But  even 
this  armed  neutrality,  this  genuine  and 
admirable  indifference,  cannot  always 
save  us  from  the  rough  knocks  of  a  bur- 
ly and  aggressive  world.  The  revolu- 
tion, which  he  ignored,  drove  Herrick 
from  his  peaceful  vicarage  into  the  pov- 
erty and  gloom  of  London  ;  the  siege  of 
Paris  played  sad  havoc  with  Gaiitier's 
artistic  tranquillity,  and  devoured  the 
greater  part  of  his  modest  fortune.  We 
are  tethered  to  our  kind,  and  may  as 
well  join  hands  in  the  struggle.  Vexa- 
tion is  no  heavier  than  ennui,  and  "  he 
who  lives  without  folly,"  says  Rochefou- 
cauld, "  is  hardly  so  wise  as  he  thinks." 
Agnes  Repplier. 


IS  THE   RAILROAD  PROBLEM  SOLVED? 


THE  enormous  expansion  of  the  rail- 
road system  of  the  United  States,  the 
magnitude  of  the  business  interests  de- 
pendent upon  it,  and  the  immense  num- 
ber of  persons  directly  or  indirectly  af- 
fected by  its  operation  make  the  "  rail- 
road problem  "  one  of  overshadowing 
importance.  For  many  years  it  has  been 
an  unsolved  problem,  and,  with  new  ele- 
ments constantly  entering  into  it,  the  so- 
lution seems  more  difficult  and  further 
off  than  ever.  In  the  opinion  of  some, 
whether  doctrinaires  or  practical  men,  it 
never  will  be  solved  except  by  their  spe- 
cial process.  A  vast  amount  of  litera- 
ture in  relation  to  it  has  been  printed, 
chiefly  in  periodicals,  pamphlets,  and  re- 
ports of  evidence  and  arguments  before 
legislative  and  congressional  committees, 
the  greater  part  of  which  consists  of  dis- 
cussions of  some  phases  only  of  the  com- 
plex problem,  —  questions  of  temporary, 
local,  or  limited  importance,  in  which 
certain  reforms  are  demanded,  certain 
remedies  for  real  or  imaginary  evils  are 
advocated,  or  a  cautious  conservatism  ad- 


heres to  old  ideas,  habits,  and  methods. 
But  there  have  been  in  this  country  few 
attempts  to  consider  all  the  elements  of 
the  problem,  by  digesting  this  mass  of 
evidence  and  discussion,  by  collating 
facts,  investigating  principles,  weighing 
conflicting  opinions  and  theories,  and 
thus  with  fair  and  candid  discussion  to 
present  the  subject  to  the  student  or  the 
average  reader  in  a  comprehensive  man- 
ner, with  the  means  of  forming  an  intel- 
ligent judgment  thereon.  A  consider- 
able library  of  books  on  railroad  juris- 
prudence might  be  collected.  But  a  large 
part  of  this  relates  to  questions  arising 
in  the  construction  of  railroads  and  af- 
fecting the  rights  of  individuals,  but  not 
bearing  upon  the  interests  of  the  public 
at  large.  To  a  less  extent,  the  more 
important  questions  affecting  the  rights 
and  interests  of  communities,  of  trade 
and  the  general  public,  as  well  as  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  liabilities  of  the 
corporations,  are  discussed,  —  not  always 
without  prejudice,  however,  —  and  opin- 
ions and  dicta  are  cited  which  are  not 
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always  uniform.  But  what  the  average 
layman  needs  is  a  volume,  not  necessa- 
rily bulky,  which  shall  set  forth  (1)  the 
present  legal  status  of  railroads  and  the 
recognized  principles  of  law  bearing  on 
the  relations  of  railroads  and  the  public, 
leaving  minor  and  disputed  questions  till 
they  are  settled  by  the  court  of  final  ap- 
peal; (2)  the  laws  of  trade  established 
by  the  common  consensus  and  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  commercial  world  as 
far  as  they  are  applicable  to  railroads ; 
(3)  the  duties  of  the  railroad  corpora- 
tions to  the  public,  and  the  limitations  of 
those  duties  as  regards  individuals  or 
places  whose  interests  may  be  adverse 
to  the  interests  of  a  larger  public,  not 
overlooking  the  financial  and  physical 
limitations  to  the  safe  and  successful  op- 
eration of  the  roads  ;  and  (4)  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  railroad  corporations, 
secured  to  them  by  their  charters  or  by 
general  laws.  These  matters  have  been 
amply  set  forth  and  discussed,  in  turn, 
somewhere  in  the  mass  of  railroad  liter- 
ature, but  to  present  them  in  a  compact 
and  comprehensive  manner,  without  pre- 
judice or  dogmatism,  is  the  work  not  of 
a  railroad  advocate  nor  of  an  "  anti- 
monopoly "  advocate,  but.  of  the  man 
who  studies  the  whole  problem  with  sci- 
entific method,  and  arrives  at  results 
with  judicial  fairness. 

Within  a  recent  period  two  notable 
books  1  have  been  published,  in  which  the 
authors  discuss  the  various  phases  of  the 
railroad  question  with  ability,  but  from 
different  standpoints,  with  utterly  dis- 
similar methods,  and  in  a  quite  diver- 
gent spirit.  The  one  proceeds  by  the 
scientific  method,  collating  all  important 
facts  in  the  history  of  railroad  develop- 
ment, management,  and  policy;  study- 
ing his  subject  thoroughly,  without  any 
theory  to  maintain ;  seeking  information 

1  Railroad  Transportation.  Its  History  and 
its  Laws.  By  ARTHUR  T.  HADLEY,  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, Instructor  in  Political  Science  in 


from  all  trustworthy  sources ;  and  citing 
numerous  authorities,  stating  moot  ques- 
tions fairly,  and  drawing  his  conclusions 
with  judicial  fairness.  He  thus  fur- 
nishes valuable  information  for  those 
who  seek  it,  and  ample  material  for  the 
fair-minded  legislator.  The  other  starts 
with  the  assumption  that  the  present 
condition  of  railroad  management  and 
transportation  is  essentially  bad,  and  he 
appears  in  the  role  of  an  advocate,  whose 
clients  are  those  who  have  assumed  the 
character  of  anti-monopolists  par  excel- 
lence. He  sharply  arraigns  the  railroad 
corporations  for  their  flagrant  wrong-do- 
ing, and  his  indictment  of  some  of  them 
for  their  complicity  in  what  is  justly 
called  "  a  commercial  crime  "  is  power- 
ful and  true.  So,  also,  is  his  condemna- 
tion of  those  corporations  which  have 
engaged  in  a  business  ultra  vires,  and 
become  a  part  of  the  anthracite  coal 
combination.  But  these  are  presented 
only  as  illustrations  of  the  inherent  wick- 
edness of  the  whole  system  as  it  exists, 
and  furnish  arguments  for  that  class  of 
persons  who  as  greenbackers  rave  about 
"  bloated  bondholders,"  and  as  anti- 
monopolists  denounce  all  railroad  man- 
agers as  "  robber-barons." 

It  is  the  province  of  the  advocate  to 
make  the  most  of  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments that  may  help  his  case,  and  to  ig- 
nore what  he  cannot  deny ;  but  it  is  on 
the  full  and  fair  statement  of  facts  and 
law,  with  judicial  impartiality,  that  a 
fair-minded  jury  of  the  public  or  of  leg- 
islators should  determine  the  issue.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
further  to  compare  or  contrast  the  two 
books  referred  to,  but  there  are  several 
propositions  in  Mr.  Hudson's  volume 
which  seem  to  demand  attention. 

Railroad  corporations  are  the  crea- 
tures of  the  State,  and  therefore  subject 

Yale  CoUege.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  1885. 

The  Railways  and  the  Republic.  By  JAMBS 
F.  HUDSON.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
State.  Railroad  managers  admit  this  as 
a  general  principle,  while  they  seek  to 
confine  that  control  within  the  narrow- 
est limits.  The  corporations  have  no 
natural  rights,  but  by  virtue  of  their 
charters  and  general  laws  they  have 
certain  artificial  rights  and  privileges, 
which  they  are  not  slow  to  claim  and 
exercise  ;  and  it  is  because  they  often 
attempt  —  and  too  often  succeed  in  the 
attempt  —  to  extend  these  artificial  rights 
beyond  their  legitimate  exercise  that  a 
conflict  arises  between  them  and  indi- 
viduals, communities,  or  the  public  at 
large,  whose  natural  or  constitutional 
and  legal  rights  are,  or  seem  to  be,  in- 
vaded. This  conflict,,  like  all  others, 
leads  to  claims  and  accusations  on  either 
side  which  are  not  always  well  founded, 
and  to  exaggerated  statements  of  rights 
and  of  wrongs  which  seldom  result  in 
good. 

Jurists  declare  that  railroads  are  pub- 
lic highways  ;  which  is  true  as  the  jurist 
understands  the  assertion.  But  the  lay- 
man, smarting  under  some  real  or  fan- 
cied injustice,  broadens  the  doctrine  to 
mean  that  railroads  are  public  highways 
in  the  sense  that  county  roads  are  pub- 
lic highways,  and  that  the  corporations 
claiming  to  own  them  have  no  more  right 
to  use  them  than  he  has ;  which  is  not 
true.  Railroads  are  public  highways 
under  certain  limitations  and  conditions  : 
limitations  established,  from  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case,  by  statute  and  by  com- 
mon law  as  interpreted  by  the  courts  for 
many  years ;  and  conditions,  some  of 
which  the  corporations  themselves  are 
authorized  by  law  to  impose.  It  is  well 
to  distinguish  between  the  jurist's  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  and  that  of  the  un- 
discriminating  layman  who  arrays  him- 
self under  the  attractive  banner  of  "  anti- 
monopoly."  In  his  zeal  as  an  advocate 
to  emphasize  a  general  principle  as 
enunciated  by  the  courts,  Mr.  Hudson 
treads  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  lay- 
man in  his  interpretation.  The  burden 


of  his  song  is  that  railroads  are  simply 
public  highways,  and  in  asserting  this  in 
its  broadest  sense  he  misquotes  and  mis- 
represents a  writer  whom  he  is  pleased, 
without  apparent  reason,  to  call  a  "  typi- 
cal advocate  "  of  the  "  theory  of  the 
private  proprietorship  of  the  railroads." 
In  an  article  by  the  writer  referred  to 
is  the  following  sentence :  "  The  neces- 
sities of  modern  progress  render  a  modi- 
fication of  old  theories,  and  even  of  old 
principles,  inevitable  ;  and  since  the  in- 
troduction of  railroads,  the  idea  that 
private  property,  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  travel  in  a  peculiar  manner  and  under 
new  conditions,  becomes  a  public  high- 
way, as  a  county  road  is  a  highway, 
is  no  longer  tenable,  and  in  practice  is 
not  recognized."  Omitting  the  words 
in  italics,  Mr.  Hudson  pronounces  the 
proposition  false,  and  argues  against 
what  was  not  affirmed. 

It  is  futile  and  misleading  to  empha- 
size and  exaggerate  the  general  princi- 
ple that  railroads  are  public  .highways, 
and  to  assert  directly  or  by  implication, 
as  Mr.  Hudson  does,  that  the  corpora- 
tions have  no  proprietorship  in  them. 
The  statement  without  limitation  satis- 
fies at  once  the  theory  of  the  socialist, 
who  may  say  that  if  railroads  are  simply 
highways  the  public  ought  to  take  posses- 
sion of  and  operate  them,  regardless  of 
any  false  claims  of  ownership.  But  the 
claim  of  ownership  is  not  a  false  claim. 
Whatever  a  person  lawfully  holds  against 
an  adverse  claim  of  anybody  else  is  his 
property,  whether  it  be  an  estate  for 
life  or  for  years,  or  only  an  easement. 
To  the  extent  of  his  interest  it  is  prop- 
erty, of  which  he  cannot  lawfully  be  de- 
prived without  compensation.  The  ease- 
ment granted  by  right  of  eminent  do- 
main to  a  railroad  corporation  is  its 
property  ;  held  for  certain  public  uses,  it 
is  true,  but  property  nevertheless.  The 
capital  which  it  invests  in  construction 
is  certainly  its  private  property  before  it 
is  so  converted,  and  remains  its  prop- 
erty afterwards,  of  which  it  cannot  be 
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deprived  even  by  the  State,  except  by 
compensation  or  as  a  penalty  for  viola- 
tion of  its  charter.  Its  rights  and  privi- 
leges, secured  by  the  law-making  power, 
are  its  property ;  its  duties  and  liabili- 
ties, also  imposed  by  the  law-making 
power,  are  what  make  its  railroad  to 
that  extent  a  public  highway.  The 
modern  decisions  of  the  courts  are  sub- 
stantially to  that  effect.  Thus  the  old 
English  common -law  doctrine  of  the 
rights  of  the  public  in  the  king's  high- 
way, when  applied  to  the  modern  rail- 
road, has  been  modified  by  the  necessities 
of  the  case. 

Mr.  Hudson  is  at  least  logical  in  his 
views  that  railroads  are  simply  public 
highways  of  the  turnpike  type,  for  he 
bases  all  his  arguments  on  the  broadest 
interpretation  of  the  doctrine,  and  on  it 
founds  his  theory,  which  is  to  revolution- 
ize the  railroad  system,  remove  existing 
abuses,  and  solve  the  troublesome  prob- 
lem. "  Legislation,"  he  says,  "  should 
restore  the  character  of  public  highways 
to  the  railways,  by  securing  to  all  per- 
sons the  right  to  run  trains  over  their 
tracks,  under  proper  regulations."  To 
him,  apparently,  the  practice  would 
seem  to  be  as  easy  as  to  promulgate  the 
theory.  He  assumes  to  quote  again  from 
the  article  above  referred  to,  as  follows : 
"  There  are  some  traces  of  an  intention 
in  the  earlier  charters  to  allow  the  pub- 
lic to  use  their  own  vehicles  and  motive 
power  on  the  railway  tracks ;  but  this 
soon  proved  to  be  impracticable."  *  And 
he  asks,  with  the  air  of  one  who  im- 
agines his  questions  answer  themselves, 
"  How  was  it  proved  to  be  impractica- 
ble ?  When  was  the  experiment  made, 
and  what  proof  of  impracticability  was 
the  result  ?  "  As  the  writer  to  whom 
these  questions  are  apparently  addressed 

1  What  the  writer  really  did  say  was  this : 
"  When  the  earliest  railroad  corporations  were 
chartered,  it  was  supposed  that  they  [the  rail- 
roads] would  be  open  to  the  use  of  everybody, 
each  with  his  own  vehicle  and  motive  power 
(horses),  upon  the  payment  of  tolls  for  such 
use,  as  canals  had  previously  been  used.  The 


said  nothing  about  proof  of  impracticabil- 
ity, the  questions  seem  to  have  no  force. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  the  common 
sense  of  experts  and  all  others  who  knew 
anything  about  the  cost  of  locomotives, 
and  the  risk,  dangers,  and  exigencies  at- 
tending their  use,  even  in  the  days  of 
small  railroad  traffic,  determined  that  it 
was  impracticable  for  everybody  to  use 
railroads  as  turnpikes  and  canals  had 
been  used ;  and  the  history  of  railroad 
operation  ever  since,  with  its  disasters 
and  its  fearful  sacrifice  of  human  lives 
by  wounds  and  fire,  has  satisfied  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  for  more  than 
half  a  century  that  it  is  impracticable. 
Mr.  Hudson,  however,  advocates  going 
back  to  the  system  in  use  on  canals  and 
turnpikes  sixty  years  ago,  and  while 
admitting  that  there  are  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  successfully  carrying  out 
such  a  scheme,  he  elaborates  his  plan  of 
operation.  He  has  evidently  given  the 
subject  a  good  deal  of  consideration,  but 
he  probably  has  had  no  experience  in 
railroad  operation,  and  writes  as  a  theo- 
rist who  overlooks  many  difficulties  which 
would  be  manifest  to  the  practical  man. 
Without  undertaking  to  discuss  the  de- 
tails of  this  "  reform,"  which  appears  to 
be  offered  as  the  true  solution  of  the  rail- 
road problem,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
railroad  manager,  who  has  experienced 
the  responsibilities  and  anxieties  attend- 
ing the  operation  of  a  railroad  with  a 
large  traffic,  would  care  to  continue  in 
the  business  under  such  a  system. 

It  might  perhaps  be  wise,  were  we  to 
begin  ab  initio,  to  separate  the  ownership 
and  maintenance  of  a  railroad  from  the 
business  of  transportation  as  a  common 
carrier ;  but  if  the  latter  were  not  con- 
ducted under  one  exclusive  management 
in  all  its  parts,  there  would  be  no  end  to 

introduction  of  steam  locomotives  at  once 
changed  all  that.  Without  taking-  into  view 
the  cost  of  locomotives,  such  a  mode  of  using 
railroads  was  palpably  impracticable,"  etc. 

Mr.  Hudson  must  have  taken  his  quotation 
at  second  hand. 
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controversies,  and  a  certain  increase  of 
accidents.  With  only  one  common  car- 
rier distinct  from  the  owner  of  the  road, 
disputed  questions  of  responsibility  are 
likely  to  arise,  in  which  a  passenger  or 
shipper  might  be  able  to  secure  his  just 
claims  only  at  the  end  of  costly  litiga- 
tion. To  multiply  the  carriers  would 
be  sure  to  multiply  disputes. 

But  how  is  this  revolution  in  transpor- 
tation and  vested  interests  to  be  accom- 
plished ?  Under  grants  of  rights  and 
privileges,  which  included  the  business 
of  common  carriers,  railroad  corpora- 
tions have  invested  immense  sums  in 
terminals  and  equipment.  If  the  States 
should  attempt  to  take  away  those  rights 
and  privileges,  except  for  a  violation  of 
charters,  and  virtually  confiscate  those 
large  investments,  the  courts  would 
promptly  declare  the  act  unconstitutional. 
Mr.  Hudson  would  have  it  understood 
that  the  business  of  transportation  on  a 
railroad  by  the  corporation  owning  it 
was  at  first  usurped,  and  the  privilege 
has  been  granted  only  in  the  more  re- 
cent charters.  "  More  recent  charters  " 
is  a  relative  term,  which  may  mean  those 
granted  within  ten  years  or  within  forty 
years.  Railroads  have  been  in  use  in 
this  country  less  than  sixty  years,  and 
fifty  years  ago  the  right  to  exclusive 
transportation,  if  not  expressly  granted 
by  charter,  was  recognized  by  general 
laws  which  have  been  sustained  by  the 
courts.1  If  a  legislature,  under  the  re- 
served rights  of  the  State,  should  attempt 
to  take  the  property  and  franchises  of 
the  railroad  corporations  at  a  valuation 
fixed  by  law,  and  then  to  separate  the 
ownership  of  the  roads  from  the  busi- 
ness of  transportation,  selling  the  one  to 
one  party  and  the  other  to  other  parties, 
the  cost  would  be  so  immense,  the  risk 
so  great,  and  the  political  complications 
so  certain  that  the  people  would  soon 
put  a  quietus  on  the  scheme. 

However  well   the  plan   of   separate 

1  See  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  other  States, 
from  1836  down  to  the  present  time. 
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ownership  and  transportation  might  an- 
swer if  we  were  to  begin  anew  the 
building  and  operating  of  railroads  on 
the  small  scale  of  fifty  years  ago,  the 
difficulties  of  revolutionizing  the  existing 
order  of  the  business  appear  to  be  in- 
surmountable, and  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  seriously  consider  it  as  a  remedy  for 
recognized  abuses.  By  legislation,  by 
common  law  as  now  expounded,  and  by 
universal  custom,  the  relation  of  the  rail- 
road to  the  general  public  is  chiefly  that 
of  a  common  carrier  of  persons  and 
goods ;  and  instead  of  contemplating  the 
overturn  of  legislation  and  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  under  it,  it  is  wiser  to  seek, 
under  the  existing  order  of  things,  how 
to  secure  the  best  service  on  equal  terms 
and  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  object  of  the  plan  suggested  by 
Mr.  Hudson  is  to  secure  greater  compe- 
tition, that  panacea  of  the  "  anti-monop- 
olists "  for  all  the  grievances  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  railroad  managers,  —  com- 
petition between  rival  carriers  on  the 
same  line  of  rails,  which  would  indeed 
be  raising  competition  to  its  highest 
power.  It  is  a  common  impression  that 
competition  is  the  certain  and  only  reg- 
ulator of  any  business  as  it  affects  the 
public,  the  only  preventive  of  monopoly. 
In  trade  and  almost  every  industry  com- 
petition has  certainly  been  the  means  of 
reducing  prices  to  the  consumer,  increas- 
ing supplies,  multiplying  the  means  of 
production,  and  stimulating  invention. 
In  this  country  especially  it  is  regarded 
as  an  inalienable  right.  Accustomed  to 
it,  and  enjoying  its  benefits  in  other 
branches  of  business,  people  believed,  as 
soon  as  it  was  felt  that  a  railroad  was  a 
monopoly,  that  competition  would  prove 
a  certain  regulator  of  railroad  transpor- 
tation also,  and  rival  lines  were  projected 
in  order  to  secure  that  competition.  But 
it  was  found  that  here  was  a  new  and 
different  problem  from  those  arising  in 
trade  and  manufactures,  or  water  car- 
riage. A  railroad,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  is  a  monopoly,  which  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  rival  lines  —  simply  other 
monopolies  —  can  never  wholly  neutral- 
ize, because  rival  lines  cannot  well  be 
constructed  to  compete  at  all  points  and 
in  all  respects.  Hence  competition  will 
not  prevent  discrimination  against  places, 
while  it  will  fail  also  to  correct  other 
abuses. 

Competition  in  any  business  is  by  no 
means  an  unmitigated  good  for  the  con- 
sumer, while  it  is  often  a  serious  damage 
to  the  competitors.  Unrestricted  com- 
petition means  survival  of  the  strongest, 
not  always  the  fittest.  In  railroad  op- 
eration it  implies  the  cutting  of  rates  be- 
low the  cost  of  operating,  and  conse- 
quently not  only  the  loss  of  dividends 
to  the  innocent  stockholder,  but  depreci- 
ation of  road-bed  and  rolling  stock,  and 
danger  to  travelers  and  property.  It 
involves  utter  bankruptcy  to  the  weak- 
er road  and  ruin  to  individuals,  unless, 
before  it  is  too  late,  a  combination  is 
made  for  the  restoration  of  paying  rates 
and  a  suspension  of  competition.  And 
that  is  what  always  happens :  unre- 
stricted competition  will  go  on  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  follows  combi- 
nation, by  agreement  or  absorption  of 
the  weaker  party  by  the  stronger.  The 
experience  of  fifty  years  has  established 
the  truth  of  George  Stephenson's  asser- 
tion that  "  where  combination  is  possi- 
ble, competition  is  impossible." 

But  it  is  not  alone  to  the  owners  of 
railroads  that  competition  is  often  ruin- 
ous. By  frequent  and  sudden  changes 
of  rates  it  is  a  source  of  annoyance, 
anxiety,  and  possible  ruin  to  shippers. 
A  reduction  of  a  few  cents  a  hundred 
on  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
may  cause  a  fall  in  the  market  price  of 
a  commodity  which  may  bankrupt  a 
merchant  who  had  received  a  large  ship- 
ment the  day  before  such  reduction.  So 
that  competition  may,  and  often  does, 
result  in  a  practical  discrimination  no 
less  injurious  than  the  intentional  and 
unjust  discrimination  which  is  the  most 
serious  abuse  in  railroad  transportation. 
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From  this  abuse  it  not  only  affords  no 
relief,  but  contributes  to  its  increase  ; 
for  in  the  sharp  struggle  for  the  business 
of  large  shippers  rates  are  more  readily 
offered  which  are  denied  to  those  whose 
business  is  of  much  less  importance.  It 
is  true  that  competition  reduces  rates  — 
whether  reasonable  or  unreasonable  — 
at  points  where  it  exists,  and  so  long  as 
it  exists,  but  as  a  regulator  of  transpor- 
tation and  a  corrector  of  abuses  it  is  a 
failure.  It  has  fostered  discrimination, 
disturbed  trade,  wrought  injury  to  indi- 
viduals, and  often  ruined  its  participants. 
Both  in  this  country  and  in  England 
such  is  the  impartial  verdict. 

It  was  because  competition  was  not 
only  ruinous  to  stockholders,  but  demor- 
alizing to  business  dependent  upon  rail- 
road transportation,  and  the  cause  of 
endless  complaints,  that  the  trunk  lines 
resorted  to  federation  or  the  pooling  sys- 
tem. It  was  the  one  combination  pos- 
sible, and  so  far  as  all  the  parties  to  it 
adhered  to  the  agreement,  competition 
ceased.  There  is  a  strong  antagonism 
in  some  quarters  to  the  pooling  system, 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  combination 
makes  the  corporations  far  more  power- 
ful and  oppressive  than  when  conducting 
their  business  singly,  and  that  rates  are 
maintained  above  the  lowest  possible  fig- 
ure. Mr.  Hudson  devotes  a  long  chap- 
ter to  the  consideration  of  the  subject, 
in  which  he  undertakes  to  refute  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Fkik  and  other  ad- 
vocates of  the  system  as  to  its  working 
and  results.  Mr.  Hadley,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  not  advocating  the  system, 
finds  that  pools  have  removed  some  of 
the  abuses  which  previously  existed  ;  and 
considering  that  some  combination  is  in- 
evitable, he  thinks  it  wiser  to  recognize 
and  control  them. 

The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  pools 
is  that  they  are  not  a  complete  rem- 
edy for  the  evils  arising  from  unlimited 
competition,  and  that  the  abuses  exist- 
ing under  their  operation  are  no  greater 
than  those  existing  under  competition, 
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and  can  as  readily  be  corrected  under 
government  control.  If  honorably  main- 
tained, they  secure  stability  and  uniform- 
ity in  rates,  which  are  of  more  impor- 
tance to  the  merchant  than  very  low 
rates.  If  the  rates  are  unreasonably 
high,  there  is  a  way  of  correcting  that 
abuse  under  a  combination  as  readily  as 
on  a  single  road  where  competition  does 
not  reach.  Most  of  the  grievances  com- 
plained of  arise,  not  from  the  pooling 
system,  but  from  breaking  the  pooling 
contract,  by  one  or  more  members  cut- 
ting rates  and  resorting  to  war  against 
their  associates.  It  is  the  competition, 
and  not  the  pool,  that  creates  the  trouble. 
Fluctuation  and  uncertainty  follow,  and 
shippers  have  just  cause  of  complaint ; 
but  the  advocates  of  unlimited  competi- 
tion surely  have  no  reason  to  complain 
if,  when  one  party  to  a  pool  cuts  rates, 
the  other  parties  are  compelled  in  self- 
defense  to  resort  to  the  same  tactics. 
When,  tired  of  the  foUy  of  ineffectual 
and  costly  competition,  the  parties  re- 
store the  pool,  the  raising  of  rates  of 
course  creates  a  disturbance  in  business. 
Those  evils  are  not  chargeable  to  the 
pooling  system,  but  to  a  violation  of  con- 
tract by  some  party  to  the  pool.  All  the 
pools  relate  to  the  transportation  of 
freight  in  or  through  two  or  more  States. 
The  general  government,  in  assuming  su- 
pervision of  this  interstate  traffic,  could 
control  the  pools  as  well  as  a  single  rail- 
road. 

By  the  interstate  commerce  law,  a 
compromise  of  the  divergent  Senate  and 
House  bills,  pools  are  absolutely  prohib- 
ited. This  is  one  of  the  provisions  in- 
sisted on  by  Mr.  Reagan,  the  godfather 
of  the  House  bill,  but  it  has  not  the 
approval  of  many  disinterested  persons 
who  have  given  the  subject  the  most 
careful  and  candid  consideration,  and 
there  are  well-grounded  fears  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  facilitate  the  correction  of 
some  abuses  which  occasion  the  loudest 
complaints.  If  pools  were  recognized 
by  the  law,  an  observance  of  their  legit- 


imate and  beneficial  purposes  by  the  par- 
ties to  the  contract  could  be  enforced, 
and  the  machinery  of  the  pools  could  be 
used  to  secure  reforms.  To  forbid  pools 
of  any  description  is  to  reject  a  form  of 
combination  which,  when  honestly  main- 
tained, works  the  least  injury  to  the  pub- 
lic or  the  individual,  and  can  be  more 
easily  supervised  and  regulated  than  sev- 
eral independent  and  competing  lines.  If 
you  resort  to  unrestricted  competition, 
sooner  or  later  combination  in  some  form 
will  follow  ;  self-preservation  or  the  ava- 
rice or  ambition  of  managers  will  find 
some  method  of  federation,  consolida- 
tion, or  absorption,  and  a  new  phase  of 
the  problem  may  be  presented,  with  the 
solution  still  farther  from  attainment.  A 
thorough  investigation  of  this  branch  of 
the  subject  by  an  intelligent  railroad 
commission  ought  to  have  preceded  any 
legislative  action. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  here  the 
interstate  commerce  law  or  to  interpret 
its  several  sections.  But  there  is  one  im- 
portant provision  adopted  from  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  which,  as  it  conflicts  with  Mr. 
Hudson's  views,  may  be  briefly  consid- 
ered, chiefly  because  of  his  reference  to 
certain  state  railroad  commissions.  One 
section  of  the  law  provides  for  a  nation- 
al railroad  commission,  with  supervisory 
functions  as  to  the  interstate  traffic  of 
railroads,  and  somewhat  greater  powers 
than  are  given  to  the  state  commissions ; 
and  with  sufficient  authority  for  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  subject  com- 
mitted to  them  in  all  its  branches,  for 
the  guidance  of  future  legislation.  A 
discretionary  power  is  also  given  to  the 
commission,  by  which  some  of  the  strin- 
gent features  of  the  Reagan  bill  which 
are  retained  may  be  rendered  more  elas- 
tic, to  meet  the  various  conditions  to 
which  they  may  apply.  This  relates  es- 
pecially to  what  is  known  as  the  long 
and  short  haul  charges.  That  provision 
in  the  Senate  bill  was  drawn  with  great 
care,  and  was  as  nearly  fair  and  just  as 
such  a  regulation  could  well  be  made  in 
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a  statute,  providing  as  it  did  an  elastici- 
ty to  meet  the  various  conditions  of  rail- 
roads, the  necessities  of  trade,  and  the 
reasonable  accommodation  of  localities. 
The  similar  provision  in  the  Reagan  bill, 
which  was  adopted  in  the  compromise, 
is  more  inflexible  and  absolute,  may 
work  serious  mischief,  and  do  injury 
rather  than  good  to  the  public  by  an  in- 
crease of  rates  for  the  longer  distance. 
If,  however,  by  the  authority  of  a  com- 
mission, as  provided  in  the  law,  it  can 
be  modified  or  wholly  suspended  for 
good  cause  to  meet  special  cases,  the 
evil  may  be  temporary,  and  wiser  legis- 
lation may  follow.  The  law  will  affect 
most  seriously  those  lines  of  railroad 
which  compete  with  water  transportation 
at  certain  points.1 

The  senatorial  committee  on  inter- 
state commerce,  who  had  had  the  subject 
under  consideration  for  several  years,  in 
1885  made  a  careful  investigation  of  its 
conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  directed  special  inquiry  into  the 
working  of  state  commissions  for  the 
supervision  of  railroads.  A  more  intelli- 
gent and  careful  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject has  seldom  been  made  by  a  congres- 
sional committee.  Their  conclusions  are 
expressed  in  the  report  and  bill  present- 
ed to  the  Senate,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  which  was  a  national 
commission  for  the  supervision  of  inter- 
state railroad  traffic.  From  their  inves- 
tigation of  the  working  of  state  railroad 
commissions,  they  considered  a  similar 
commission  essential  to  an  intelligent 

1  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  misappre- 
hension, real  or  pretended,  even  among  railroad 
men,  as  to  the  "short  haul"  provision,  and 
some  absurd  interpretations  have  been  made  to 
mislead  the  public.  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
charge  for  a  shorter  distance  shall  not  exceed 
the  rate  per  mile  charged  for  a  longer  distance 
on  the  same  line  of  road,  but  that  the  charge 
shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate  of  charges  for 
the  longer  distance.  If  the  charge  for  trans- 
porting grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York  via 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  is  twenty-five 
cents  per  hundred,  the  charge  for  transporting 
a  like  quantity  from  Chicago  to  Syracuse  or 


and  just  supervision  and  equitable  con- 
trol of  interstate  transportation,  as  a 
much-needed  means  of  enlightening  Con- 
gress on  the  subject,  and  adjusting  legis- 
lation to  the  real  conditions  and  necessi- 
ties of  the  great  interests  involved. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hudson  does 
not  believe  in  railroad  commissions,  and 
has  a  good  deal  to  say  against  them  ;  but 
his  book  affords  no  evidence  that  he  has 
made  any  intelligent  and  fair  inquiry 
into  the  subject.  When  he  sneers  at  the 
Massachusetts  commission,  and  asserts 
that  "drawing  its  salary  and  holding 
stated  sessions  to  discuss  railway  in- 
terests is  the  limit  of  its  usefulness," 
he  either  manifests  utter  ignorance,  or 
is  guilty  of  willful  misrepresentation. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  in  no 
other  State  are  the  relations  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  public  on  the  whole  so 
harmonious  as  in  Massachusetts.  There 
is  no  State  in  which  a  greater  variety  of 
questions  arise,  affecting  the  numerous 
and  varied  interests  of  the  people,  and 
are  adjusted  satisfactorily  by  the  railroad 
commission.  By  a  little  inquiry  Mr.  Hud- 
son might  have  learned  that  instead  of 
"  holding  stated  sessions  to  discuss  rail- 
way interests,"  the  commission  is  con- 
stantly in  session  for  the  hearing  of  griev- 
ances, affording  advice  as  to  rights,  and 
adjusting  differences ;  and  the  railroad 
corporations  as  well  as  the  public,  having 
confidence  in  its  ability  and  integrity,  not 
unfrequently  seek  its  counsel.  A  large 
proportion  of  its  work  is  thus  performed 
without  any  public  record.  Massachu- 

Albany,  under  the  same  conditions,  shall  not 
exceed  twenty-five  cents  per  hundred.  In  other 
words,  if  a  car-load  of  40,000  pounds  is  hauled 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  for  $100,  the  charge 
for  hauling  a  like  car-load  to  Syracuse  must 
not  exceed  $100.  That  would  not  appear  to 
be  burdensome  to  the  railroads  ;  but  to  require 
that  the  rate  in  all  cases  should  be  proportion- 
ate to  the  distance  would  either  be  ruinous  to 
the  railroads  or  disastrous  to  the  farmers.  The 
sober  second  thought  of  railroad  managers  has 
adopted  the  above  interpretation,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  made  by  Senator  Cullom. 
The  only  hardship  occurs  at  competitive  points. 
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setts  corporations  readily  comply  with  its 
recommendations,  for  they  know  that  the 
legislature  is  behind  the  commission ;  and 
when  a  foreign  corporation  operating  a 
road  in  the  State  has  ignored  or  defied  it, 
the  legislature  has  promptly  given  author- 
ity to  enforce  its  orders.  Moreover,  a 
large  part  of  the  railroad  legislation  of 
Massachusetts  has  been  shaped  under  its 
advice,  and  the  State  has  thus  escaped 
some  of  the  crude  and  ill-considered 
laws  that  have  proved  futile  or  worked 
injustice  in  other  States.  All  this  the 
senatorial  committee  learned  from  the 
testimony  of  both  railroad  officials  and 
representatives  of  the  public.  Had  Mr. 
Hudson  made  similar  inquiries,  the  result 
would  have  been  too  surely  adverse  to 
his  theories. 

Interstate  commerce  furnishes  by  far 
the  largest  part  of  the  railroad  traffic  of 
the  country,  and  gives  rise  to  the  most 
serious  complaints.  The  recent  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  the 
Wabash,  Chicago  &  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  v.  Illinois,  that  a  state  law  reg- 
ulating interstate  railroad  traffic  (that 
is,  in  this  case,  traffic  beginning  in  the 
State  and  extending  beyond  its  limits)  is 
unconstitutional,  rendered  some  action 
by  Congress  imperative.  Previous  to 
this  decision,  Chief  Justice  Waite,  sit- 
ting as  a  circuit  judge,  had  held,  in  the 
case  of  Peik  v.  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway,  that  in  the  absence  of  congres- 
sional legislation  a  State  might  regulate 
rates  so  far  as  they  are  acts  of  domestic 
concern,  even  if  incidentally  they  reach 
beyond  the  State.1  The  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  removed  even  this  possi- 
ble restraint  on  the  unreasonable  rates 


1  In  a  dissenting  opinion  in  the  above-named 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, with  Justices  Gray  and  Bradley,  expresses 
similar  views. 


and  discriminations  of  the  railroads,  and 
placed  the  public  more  than  ever  at  their 
mercy. 

The  time  had  come,  therefore,  for 
Congress  to  exercise  its  constitutional 
authority,  and  pass  some  law  to  regulate 
railroads  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  in 
interstate  commerce.  The  law  finally 
passed,  if  not  perfect,  contains  some  pro- 
visions which  will  be  a  benefit  to  the 
public,  and  with  a  proper  commission 
may  be  the  basis  of  better  legislation. 
That  commission  should  be  composed  of 
men  of  known  ability,  unquestioned  in- 
tegrity, and  impartiality  inspiring  confi- 
dence ;  men  who  will  not  be  content  with 
their  present  information,  but  will  make 
a  thorough  study  of  the  problem  before 
them.  If  it  is  used  simply  to  provide 
places  for  persistent  office-seekers,  or  ex- 
members  of  Congress  who  have  failed 
of  reelection,  it  would  be  little  better, 
perhaps  worse,  than  useless.2 

The  interstate  commerce  law  applies 
only  to  transportation  that  crosses  state 
lines.  In  all  other  matters,  whether 
relating  to  financial  condition,  construc- 
tion, local  facilities  and  rates,  safety  in 
operation,  etc.,  the  corporation  is  subject 
to  the  law  and  the  supervision  of  the 
State  in  which  its  road  lies.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  national  law  and  a 
national  commission  should  not  work 
well  with  the  state  laws  and  commissions 
acting  within  their  recognized  jurisdic- 
tion. Thus  some  progress  may  be  made 
towards  a  fair  solution  of  the  railroad 
problem.  But  if  through  mistakes  or 
the  skillful  strategy  of  railroad  managers 
it  fails,  we  may  still  have  recourse  to 
Mr.  Hudson's  turnpike  system. 

W.  A.  Crafts. 

2  At  the  time  this  was  written  the  President 
had  not  appointed  the  commission. 
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A  LEXICOGRAPHER  once  asked  me  to 
define  for  him,  historically,  the  phrase 
common  school,  as  used  in  America,  and 
to  discriminate  it  from  the  similar  phrase, 
public  school.  I  had  not  learning  enough 
to  answer  the  former  half  of  the  de- 
mand, but  I  conjectured  that  the  grad- 
ual substitution  of  the  latter  phrase  for 
the  older  came  about  from  the  growth  of 
private  schools,  especially  in  the  richer 
communities,  thereby  requiring  a  sharper 
distinction  in  terms.  I  suppose  that 
the  application  of  the  word  common  to 
schools  grew  out  of  the  familiar  use  of 
the  word  amongst  English-speaking  peo- 
ple in  connection  with  other  associated 
interests,  as  land,  law,  and  worship. 

The  term  common  school  is,  at  all 
events,  a  sound  form  of  words,  and  one 
full  of  significance.  It  calls  us  back  to 
the  prime  consideration.  There  is  now 
and  then  rumor  of  an  assault  upon  the 
public  treasury  for  the  support  of  pri- 
vate schools  which  are  under  the  control 
of  some  society  of  men,  religious  or 
otherwise,  and  the  defense  against  such 
assault  is  in  the  right  that  only  public 
schools  shall  be  supported  out  of  the 
public  tax.  This  position  is  not  easily 
overthrown,  yet  there  is  a  higher  ground 
for  the  maintenance  of  common  schools. 
A  common  school  stands  over  against 
a  class  school,  however  the  class  may 
be  defined,  whether  in  terms  of  society 
or  religion,  and  the  commonwealth  is 
rightly  jealous  of  this  common  property 
in  education. 

There  has  always  been,  therefore,  a 
criticism  of  the  common  school,  whenever 
the  proposal  has  been  made  to  introduce 
studies  which  look  to  the  advantage  of 
the  individual  member  rather  than  to 
that  of  the  whole  community ;  and  the 
most  potent  argument  against  the  pre- 
sent movement  in  favor  of  industrial 
studies  is  the  instinctive  feeling  that  the 


common  schools  would  thereby  be  di- 
verted into  the  business  of  educating 
mechanics.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  feeling 
could  not  have  been  equally  appealed  to 
in  alarming  the  public  mind  over  the 
tendency  of  the  common  schools  to  an 
over-production  of  clerks.  A  considera- 
ble part  of  the  energy  expended  in  our 
common  schools  seems  to  be  narrowed 
into  this  channel. 

That  the  safety  of  the  republic  de- 
pends upon  the  educated  intelligence  of 
the  people  is  one  of  the  truisms  of  our 
political  creed.  There  is  no  more  tell- 
ing antithesis  in  a  speech  on  public  edu- 
cation than  that  which  sets  the  sums  ex- 
pended for  standing  armies  in  Europe 
against  the  vast  sums  expended  for  com- 
mon schools  in  America,  though  now 
and  then  some  critic  does  interpose  a 
parenthesis  containing  the  figures  of  the 
great  pension  account ;  and  probably  nine 
out  of  ten  educated  Americans,  if  asked 
what  is  the  chief  end  of  the  common 
schools,  would  answer,  To  make  good 
American  citizens. 

The  receipt  for  making  good  Ameri- 
can citizens  is  not  always  analyzed,  and 
one  is  bound  to  admit  that  in  some  cases 
the  result  is  half-baked  specimens ;  but 
the  analyst,  when  pressed  for  particulars, 
rarely  fails  to  fall  back  upon  the  gener- 
alities of  mental  development,  with  a 
saving  clause  in  favor  of  the  study  of 
American  history  as  a  specific  for  ac- 
complishing the  end  in  view,  while  an 
increasing  body  of  educators  insist  upon 
the  necessity  of  incorporating  in  common- 
school  courses  of  study  an  intelligible  ac- 
quaintance with  political  forms. 

Now  I  should  be  the  last  to  under- 
value such  studies,  and  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  common  schools  of  the  country 
may  give  distinct  and  marked  attention 
both  to  history  and  to  political  science, 
and  so  adjust  tjie  teaching  of  them  as  to 
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reach  the  great  mass  of  children  who 
close  their  school  life  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen ;  but  there  is  behind  the  facts  of 
history  and  the  methods  of  politics  some- 
thing more  intangible,  yet  more  vital 
to  any  large  and  lasting  conception  of 
Americanism,  and  the  resources  at  our 
command  for  communicating  the  spirit 
which  vitalizes  national  life  are  simple, 
natural,  and  effective. 

The  deposit  of  nationality  is  in  laws, 
institutions,  art,  character,  and  religion ; 
but  laws,  institutions,  character,  and  re- 
ligion are  expressed  through  art,  and 
mainly  through  the  art  of  letters.  It  is 
literature,  therefore,  that  holds  in  pre- 
cipitation the  genius  of  the  country,  and 
the  higher  the  form  of  literature,  the 
more  consummate  the  expression  of  that 
spirit  which  does  not  so  much  seek  a 
materialization  as  it  inevitably  shapes 
itself  in  fitting  form.  Long  may  we 
read  and  ponder  the  life  of  Washington, 
yet  fall  back  at  last  content  upon  those 
graphic  lines  of  Lowell  in  Under  the 
Old  Elm,  which  cause  the  figure  of  the 
great  American  to  outline  itself  upon  the 
imagination  with  large  and  strong  por- 
traiture. The  spirit  of  the  orations  of 
Webster  and  Benton,  the  whole  history 
of  the  young  giant  poised  in  conscious 
strength  before  his  triumphant  struggle, 
one  may  catch  in  a  breath  in  those  glow- 
ing lines  which  end  The  Building  of  the 
Ship.  The  deep  passion  of  the  war  for 
the  Union  may  be  overlooked  in  some 
formal  study  of  battles  and  campaigns, 
but  rises  pure,  strong,  and  flaming  in 
the  immortal  Gettysburg  speech. 

It  is  this  concentration  in  poetry  and 
the  more  lofty  prose  which  gives  to  lit- 
erary art  its  preciousness  as  a  symbol  of 
human  endeavor,  and  renders  it  the  one 
essential  and  most  serviceable  means  for 
keeping  alive  the  smouldering  coals  of 
patriotism.  It  is  the  torch  passed  from 
one  hand  to  another,  signaling  hope  and 
warning;  and  the  one  place  above  all 
others  where  its  light  should  be  kindled 
is  where  the  young  are  met  together,  in 


those  American  temples  which  the  peo- 
ple have  built  in  every  town  and  village 
in  the  country.  It  may  be  doubted  if 
any  single  voice  did  so  much  to  stir 
young  America  into  sympathy  with  the 
Greeks  in  their  rising  for  independence 
as  Halleck's  Marco  Bozzaris,  which  was 
shouted  from  every  schoolhouse  in  the 
land  ;  and  while  older  men  in  the  North 
were  discussing  the  bearings  of  Web- 
ster's Seventh  of  March  speech,  their 
boys  were  declaiming  from  the  school- 
house  rostrum  the  magnificent  burst  at 
the  close  of  Webster's  second  speech  on 
Foot's  resolution,  ignorant  that  they  were 
already  hearing  the  trumpet-call  which 
should  lead  them  on  to  death  for  that 
Union  which  was  Webster's  highest  in- 
spiration. As  men  grow  older  they  be- 
come interested  in  questions  of  govern- 
ment and  politics,  and  are  ready  to  make 
sacrifices  of  time  and  money  to  secure 
certain  political  results,  in  which  their 
own  individual  interest  is  after  all  very 
slight  and  vague.  This  is  practical  pa- 
triotism, and,  despite  the  pessimistic  be- 
lief of  those  who  are  enlightened  only 
by  dramatic  situations,  it  was  never  more 
at  the  command  of  the  country  than  now. 
But  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  from 
such  practical  patriots,  especially  when 
they  remember  the  fervor  of  1861,  ex- 
pressions of  skepticism  as  to  the  continu- 
ous existence  of  the  sentiment  of  patriot- 
ism. Of  course  so  general  a  doubt  may 
be  answered  by  as  general  an  affirma- 
tion, and  we  are  no  nearer  the  exact 
truth;  but  this  is  certain,  that  practical 
patriotism  is  by  no  means  so  dependent 
upon  considerations  of  expediency  and 
personal  advantage,  or  even  duty,  as  it 
is  upon  the  undying  sentiment  of  pa- 
triotism. As  well  might  we  say  that 
practical  religion  rested  only  in  a  sense 
of  duty.  Its  springs  are  in  love  of  God ; 
let  these  become  dry  and  choked  through 
the  failure  to  hold  conscious  communion 
with  him,  and  practical  religion  will  be 
but  a  barren  fig  tree.  Precisely  thus, 
the  sentiment  of  patriotism  must  be  kept 
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fresh  and  living  in  the  hearts  of  the 
young  through  quick  and  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  sources  of  that  sentiment ; 
and  the  most  helpful  means  are  those 
spiritual  deposits  of  patriotism  which  we 
find  in  noble  poetry  and  lofty  prose,  as 
communicated  by  men  who  have  lived 
patriotic  lives  and  been  fed  with  coals 
from  the  altar. 

If  all  this  be  true,  we  are  bound  to 
make  as  deliberate  a  provision  for  keep- 
ing this  sentiment  of  patriotism  alive  as 
we  are  to  provide  against  the  possibility 
of  an  attack  upon  the  nation  from  for- 
eign enemies.  Indeed,  the  strongest  de- 
fense is  in  the  inexpugnable  sentiment. 
If  love  of  country  is  something  more 
than  a  creature's  instinct  for  self-preser- 
vation, if  it  be  inwoven  with  love  of 
righteousness  and  the  passion  for  re- 
deemed humanity,  then  it  may  be  culti- 
vated and  strengthened,  and  ought  not 
to  be  left  to  the  caprice  of  fortune. 

The  common-school  system  is  the  one 
vast  organization  of  the  country,  elastic, 
adapted  in  minor  details  to  local  needs, 
but  swayed  by  one  general  plan ;  feeling 
the  force  of  educated  public  sentiment, 
and  manipulated  by  the  free,  intelligent 
association  of  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents. This  organization  offers  the  most 
admirable  means  for  the  cultivation  and 
strengthening  of  the  sentiment  of  patri- 
otism, and  it  avails  itself  of  it  in  many 
ways.  The  great  national  holidays  are 
made  occasions.  Notable  anniversaries 
are  improved.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  young  men  and  women  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  to-day  are  far 
more  earnest  citizens  because  of  the  cen- 
tennial fever  which  raged  from  1874  to 
1877.  But  aside  from  and  beyond  these 
special  means,  the  most  important  aid  of 
all  is  to  be  found  in  a  steady,  unremit- 
ting attention  to  American  classics. 

It  may  be  said,  and  with  a  show  of 
truth,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  bring 
into  one  compact  volume  the  great,  di- 
rect utterances  of  American  poets,  ora- 
tors, and  romancers  upon  the  vital  theme 


of  our  country,  and  that  such  a  book  as 
a  vade  mecum  could  be  mastered  in  a 
brief  portion  of  the  school  curriculum. 
But  one  feels  instinctively  that  this  end 
of  patriotism  is  not  to  be  attained  by 
the  concentration  of  the  mind  upon  it 
for  a  given  time  ;  that  the  sentiment  of 
patriotism  is  not  something  to  pass  a 
written  examination  upon,  at  the  end  of 
a  course  of  study.  The  larger  results 
are  attained  in  this  as  in  other  pursuits 
by  broadening,  not  by  narrowing,  the 
range.  The  book  of  patriotism  which 
might  thus  be  culled  is  an  indiscrimi- 
nated  part  of  the  whole  body  of  Ameri- 
can literature,  and  its  power  is  greater 
as  one  comes  into  acquaintance  with  the 
whole,  and  not  with  selected  parts.  It 
is  not  the  "  golden  texts,"  so  called,  which 
animate  the  religious  mind ;  it  is  the 
free  and  full  use  of  the  whole  Bible  ; 
and  the  literature  of  America,  taken  in 
its  large  and  comprehensive  sense,  is 
worth  vastly  more  to  American  boys  and 
girls  than  any  collection  which  may  be 
made  from  it  of  "  memory  gems." 

I  have  written  as  if  a  prime  advan- 
tage of  making  much  of  American  clas- 
sics in  school  lay  in  the  power  which  this 
literature  has  of  inspiring  a  noble  love 
of  country.  But  in  the  spiritual  uni- 
verse there  are  no  fences,  and  the  fields 
of  patriotism  and  righteousness  lie  under 
the  same  stars.  Righteousness  trans- 
muted into  the  terms  of  patriotism  is  the 
appeal  from  lower,  material  good  to  that 
which  is  higher  and  overarching.  Now 
our  schools,  with  their  close  relation  to 
the  business  of  life,  demand  a  reinforce- 
ment on  the  side  of  spirituality.  They 
have  been  more  and  more  secularized, 
and  it  will  only  be  as  the  people  become 
largely  at  one  on  religious  matters  that 
they  can  ever  recover  a  distinctly  reli- 
gious character.  Meanwhile,  literature 
and  music  remain  as  great  spiritualizing 
forces,  and  happily  no  theoretic  differ- 
ences serve  to  exclude  them  from  the 
common  schools.  It  is  to  literature  that 
we  must  look  for  the  substantial  pro- 
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tection  of  the  growing  mind  against  an 
ignoble,  material  conception  of  life,  and 
for  the  inspiring  power  which  shall  lift 
the  nature  into  its  rightful  fellowship 
with  whatsoever  is  noble,  true,  lovely, 
and  of  good  report.  Mr.  Parsons,  in 
his  thoughtful,  warning  paper  on  The 
Decline  of  Duty,1  strikes  the  keynote 
of  our  present  peril  when  he  says,  "  A 
materialist  civilization  can  never  be  a 
safe  one."  He  does  not  point  out  the 
preservative  forces,  nor  intimate  very 
distinctly  to  what  we  are  to  look  for  a 
corrective  of  present  tendencies ;  but 
in  the  same  number  of  the  journal  con- 
taining his  paper  is  a  glimpse  of  a  boy- 
hood which  leaves  strongly  impressed 
on  the  mind  the  figure  of  a  "  boy  read- 
ing Plato,  covered  to  his  chin  with  a 
cloak,  in  a  cold  upper  chamber."  It  is 
not  so  much  in  the  story  of  that  life 
that  we  are  to  seek  for  influences  coun- 
teracting material  greed  as  in  words 
which  have  flowed  from  the  lips  of  the 
man,  whose  boyhood  knew  privations. 
How  many  young  minds  have  leapt  at 
the  words, 

"  So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 
So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  Duty  whispers  low,  Thou  must, 
The  youth  replies,  I  can  "  ! 

How  many,  also,  have  felt  their  pulses 
thrill  with  the  exultant  words  of  that 
declaration  of  independence, 

4 '  Good-by,  proud  world !     I  'm  going  home  "  ! 

But  how  large  an  inheritance  of  spiritual 
power  might  such  minds  acquire,  if  the 
golden  days  of  their  youth  were  spent 
over  the  prose  and  poetry  which  embody 
a  life  of  high  endeavor  and  secret  wor- 
ship ! 

It  is  from  the  men  and  women  bred 
on  American  soil  that  the  fittest  words 
come  for  the  spiritual  enrichment  of 
American  youth.  I  believe  heartily  in 
the  advantage  of  enlarging  one's  hori- 
zon by  taking  in  other  climes  and  other 
ages,  but  first  let  us  make  sure  of  that 
1  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  May,  1887. 
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great  expansive  power  which  lies  close 
at  hand.  I  am  sure  there  never  was  a 
time  or  country  when  national  education, 
under  the  guidance  of  national  art  and 
thought,  was  so  possible  as  in  America 
to-day.  The  organization  of  schools  is 
practically  complete  ;  statutes  and  pub- 
lic sentiment  have  carried  it  so  far  that 
an  era  of  criticism  has  set  in.  Mean- 
while, we  have  now  for  the  first  time  a 
perspective  of  national  literature.  The 
rise  of  new  men  and  new  methods  was 
needed  to  give  the  requisite  fullness  to  our 
conception  of  the  art  of  the  older  school ; 
and  as  we  move  away  from  the  divid- 
ing line  of  1861,  we  are  more  clearly 
cognizant  of  that  body  of  humane  let- 
ters which  was  then  inherently  fixed, 
but  needed  the  vista  of  a  score  of  years 
to  become  defined  and  clearly  marked 
to  our  eyes. 

We  are  not  so  much  concerned  to  dis- 
criminate the  work  of  the  older  Ameri- 
cans as  we  are  ready  to  accept  the  men 
themselves,  with  their  well-recognized 
personality.  The  process  of  sifting  goes 
on  silently,  but  however  it  may  gradual- 
ly set  the  mark  of  approbation  on  this 
or  that  particular  production,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  group  of  men  will  be 
much  enlarged  or  diminished.  Any  list 
made  now  of  what,  for  lack  of  a  better 
word,  we  may  call  standard  American 
authors  would  inevitably  contain  certain 
names,  unless  the  maker  of  the  list  were 
possessed  of  some  paradoxical  humor. 
The  majority  vote  in  the  long  run  de- 
termines the  sway  of  literary  rulers  and 
governors.  Just  because  there  are  a  few 
authors  who  have  an  incontestable  posi- 
tion in  America,  we  may  and  ought  to 
turn  to  them  for  the  foundation  of  a  love 
and  knowledge  of  pure  literature,  and 
my  plea  is  that,  whatever  else  is  done  in 
the  way  of  reading  in  our  common 
schools,  these  authors  should  command 
the  chief  and  first  attention ;  that  school 
courses  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  give 
them  a  definite  place,  just  as  our  Ameri- 
can school  geographies  give  the  United 
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States  in  detail,  and  follow  with  rapid 
study  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and 
just  as  United  States  history  has  the 
preference  in  order  over  European  his- 
tory and  ancient  history. 

The  real  point  of  practical  reform, 
however,  is  not  in  the  preference  of 
American  authors  to  English,  but  in  the 
careful  concentration  of  the  minds  of 
boys  and  girls  upon  standard  American 
literature,  in  opposition  to  a  dissipa- 
tion over  a  desultory  and  mechanical  ac- 
quaintance with  scraps  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
In  a  previous  article  on  Nursery  Classics 
in  School,1  I  argued  that  there  was  a 
true  economy  in  substituting  the  great 
books  of  that  portion  of  the  world's  lit- 
erature which  represents  the  childhood 
of  the  world's  mind  for  the  thin,  quickly 
forgotten,  feeble  imaginations  of  insigni- 
ficant bookmakers.  There  is  an  equally 
noble  economy  in  engaging  the  child's 
mind,  when  it  is  passing  out  of  an  imma- 
ture state  into  one  of  rational,  intelligent 
appropriation  of  literature,  upon  such 
carefully  chosen  classic  work  as  shall  in- 
vigorate and  deepen  it.  There  is  plenty 
of  vagrancy  in  reading ;  the  public  libra- 
ries and  cheap  papers  are  abundantly 
able  to  satisfy  the  truant ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  recognized  once  for  all  that  the 
schools  are  to  train  the  mind  into  appre- 
ciation of  literature,  not  to  amuse  it  with 
idle  diversion  ;  to  this  end,  the  simplest 
and  most  direct  method  is  to  place  be- 
fore boys  and  girls  for  their  regular  task 
in  reading,  not  scraps  from  this  and  that 
author,  duly  paragraphed  and  numbered, 
but  a  wisely  selected  series  of  works  by 
men  whom  their  country  honors,  and 
who  have  made  their  country  worth  liv- 
ing in. 

The  continuous  reading  of  a  classic  is 
in  itself  a  liberal  education;  the  frag- 
mentary reading  of  commonplace  lessons 
in  minor  morals,  such  as  make  up  much 
of  our  reading-books,  is  a  pitiful  waste  of 
the  growing  mental  powers.  Even  were 
1  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  1887. 


our  reading-books  composed  of  choice  se- 
lections from  the  highest  literature,  they 
would  still  miss  the  very  great  advantage 
which  follows  upon  the  steady  growth  of 
acquaintance  with  a  sustained  piece  of 
literary  art.  I  do  not  insist,  of  course, 
that  Evangeline  should  be  read  at  one 
session  of  the  school,  though  it  would  be 
exceedingly  helpful  in  training  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind  if,  after  this  poem  had 
been  read  day  by  day  for  a  few  weeks, 
it  were  to  be  taken  up  first  in  its  sepa- 
rate thirds,  and  then  in  an  entire  reading. 
What  I  claim  is  that  the  boy  or  girl  who 
has  read  Evangeline  through  steadily 
has  acquired  a  certain  power  in  appro- 
priating literature  which  is  not  to  be  had 
by  reading  a  collection  of  minor  poems, 
—  the  power  of  long-sustained  attention 
and  interest. 

If  we  could  substitute  a  full  course  of 
reading  from  the  great  American  au- 
thors for  a  course  in  any  existing  graded 
series  of  readers,  we  should  gain  a  fur- 
ther advantage  in  teaching  children  lit- 
erature without  frightening  them  with 
the  vast  spectre  of  literature.  Moliere's 
doctor  spoke  prose  all  his  life  without 
discovering  it,  and  children  taught  to 
read  literature  may  escape  the  haunting 
sense  that  there  is  a  serious,  vague  study 
known  as  literature,  which  has  hand- 
books, and  manuals,  and  vast  dictiona- 
ries, and  cyclopaedias,  and  Heaven  knows 
what  mountains  shutting  it  out  from  the 
view  of  ordinary  mortals.  There  is  a 
deal  of  mischief  in  teaching  young  peo- 
ple about  literature  and  perhaps  giving 
them  occasional  specimens,  but  all  the 
while  keeping  them  at  a  distance  from 
the  real  thing. 

At  the  same  time,  with  American  lit- 
erature for  the  great  body  of  reading  in 
our  common  schools,  there  would  be  the 
further  advantage  that  just  when  the 
boy  or  girl  was  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  personal  element  in  books,  to  associ- 
ate the  author  with  what  the  author  said, 
the  teacher  would  be  able  to  satisfy  and 
stimulate  an  honorable  curiosity.  The 
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increasing  attention  paid  to  authors' 
birthdays  illustrates  the  instinctive  de- 
mand from  the  schools  that  the  authors 
thus  commemorated  should  be  part  and 
parcel  of  the  school  life.  An  immense 
store  of  fresh  and  delightful  material  is 
at  the  command  of  teachers,  for  use  in 
illustrating  the  works  of  the  greater 
American  authors ;  and  that  part  of 
the  school  course  which  is  devoted  to 
reading  may  thus  be  enriched  and  vital- 
ized in  a  hundred  ways,  to  the  manifest 
enlargement  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  made  to 
this  general  scheme  that  the  slow  devel- 
opment of  the  mind  requires  the  books 
for  reading  to  be  carefully  graded,  and 
a  great  deal  of  very  minute  attention  has 
been  given  to  securing  an  easy,  natural, 
and  progressive  grade.  It  is,  of  course, 
apparent  that  a  boy  who  has  mastered 
only  easy  combinations  of  words  cannot 
at  once  be  set  to  reading  Thoreau's 
Wild  Apples,  however  keen  may  be  his 
interest  in  practical  experiments  upon 
the  subject  of  Thoreau's  paper.  Grad- 
ing is  necessary,  and  it  is  entirely  possi- 
ble to  apply  the  principle  to  American 
classics  for  schools.  Not  literature  made 
to  order  to  suit  certain  states  of  the 
juvenile  mind,  but  those  parts  of  exist- 
ing literature  selected  in  a  wise  adjust- 
ment of  means  to  end,  —  that  is  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  gradation.  If 
Hawthorne's  Wonder-Book  is  too  hard, 
there  are  still  simpler  examples  of  Haw- 
thorne's sympathetic  prose.  The  body 
of  wholesome,  strong  American  litera- 
ture is  large  enough  to  make  it  possible 
to  keep  boys  and  girls  upon  it  from  the 
time  when  they  begin  to  recognize  the 
element  of  authorship  until  they  leave 
school,  and  it  is  varied  and  flexible 
enough  to  give  employment  to  the  mind 
in  all  its  stages  of  development.  More- 
over, this  literature  is  interesting,  and 
is  allied  with  interesting  concerns  ;  half 
the  hard  places  are  overcome  by  the 
willing  mind,  and  the  boy  who  stumbles 
over  some  jejune  lesson  in  his  read- 


ing-book wiU  run  over  a  bit  of  genuine 
prose  from  Irving,  which  the  school-book 
maker  with  his  calipers  pronounces  too 
hard. 

The  American  classics  have  little  by 
little  been  making  their  way  into  schools, 
edging  themselves  in  sometimes  under 
the  awkward  title  of  Supplementary 
Reading,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  every  year  will  see  them  more  se- 
curely intrenched.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  movement  in  this  direction  is  cor- 
rective of  a  somewhat  recent  condi- 
tion, and  encouragement  may  be  drawn 
from  the  comparatively  short  life  of  the 
graded  reading-books.  Men  in  middle 
life  remember  when  these  books  first 
came  into  vogue  ;  before  that  time  the 
reading-books  were  made  up  of  selec- 
tions from  standard  English  literature. 
Many  a  person  has  grateful  recollection 
of  these  earlier  books  for  the  stimulus 
which  they  gave  to  a  liking  for  fine  lit- 
erature, and  certain  passages  in  Shake- 
speare probably  owe  their  celebrity  less 
to  the  stage  and  less  to  the  popularity  of 
the  plays  in  which  they  occur  than  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  read  and 
delivered  by  millions  of  school-children. 
But  with  the  great  expansion  of  the 
school  system,  and  especially  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  cities,  the  organization 
of  schools  became  a  prime  consideration, 
and  with  this  organization  came  a  rapid 
development  of  school-books  on  the  side 
which  most  readily  appeals  to  the  sys- 
tematizing and  mechanical  mind.  Read- 
ing-books were  finely  graded,  and  to 
secure  this  supreme  good  of  gradation 
the  individuality  of  literature  was  sub- 
ordinated. That  was  used  which  was 
most  convenient  and  lent  itself  most 
readily  to  the  all-important  end  of  easy 
gradation. 

We  have  gone  quite  far  enough  in  the 
mechanical  development  of  the  common- 
school  system.  What  we  most  need  is 
the  breath  of  life,  and  reading  offers  the 
noblest  means  for  receiving  and  impart- 
ing this  breath  of  life.  The  tendency 
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of  our  schools  is  always  toward  an  as- 
similation of  the  common  life  of  the  coun- 
try, and  there  is  no  danger  that  they 
will  not  be  practical  enough.  Arithme- 
tic passes  into  the  making  out  of  bills 
and  the  calculation  of  interest.  Writing 
gravitates  toward  business  forms.  Geo- 
graphy points  to  commercial  enterprises. 
Reading  finds  its  end  in  a  Sunday  news- 
paper. But  the  common  life  of  the  coun- 
try has  also  its  heroic,  its  ideal  temper, 
and  it  is  the  business  of  those  who  have 
to  do  with  schools  to  see  to  it  that  this 
side  is  not  neglected.  This  requires 
thought,  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
organization.  To  secure  a  just  equili- 
brium, we  need  to  use  the  great  power 
of  reading,  and  apply  it  to  what  is  noble 
and  inspiriting.  The  spiritual  element 
in  education  in  our  common  schools  will 
be  found  to  lie  in  reserve  in  literature, 
and,  as  I  .believe,  most  effectively  in 
American  literature. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  that  great, 
silent,  resistless  power  for  good  which 
might  at  this  moment  be  lifting  the 
youth  of  the  country,  were  the  hours  for 
reading  in  school  expended  upon  the 
undying,  life-giving  books !  Think  of 
the  substantial  growth  of  a  generous 
Americanism,  were  the  boys  and  girls  to 
be  fed  from  the  fresh  springs  of  Amer- 
ican literature  !  It  would  be  no  narrow 
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provincialism  into  which  they  would 
emerge.  The  windows  in  Longfellow's 
mind  look  to  the  east,  and  the  children 
who  have  entered  into  possession  of  his 
wealth  travel  far.  Bryant's  flight  car- 
ries one  through  upper  air,  over  broad 
champaigns.  The  lover  of  Emerson  has 
learned  to  get  a  far  vision.  The  com- 
panion of  Thoreau  finds  Concord  sud- 
denly become  the  centre  of  a  very  wide 
horizon.  Irving  has  annexed  Spain  to 
America.  Hawthorne  has  nationalized 
the  gods  of  Greece  and  given  an  atmos- 
phere to  New  England.  Whittier  has 
translated  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into 
the  American  dialect.  Lowell  gives  the 
American  boy  an  academy  without  cut- 
ting down  a  stick  of  timber  in  the  grove, 
or  disturbing  the  birds.  Holmes  sup- 
plies that  hickory  which  makes  one  care- 
less of  the  crackling  of  thorns.  Franklin 
makes  the  America  of  a  past  generation 
a  part  of  the  great  world  before  treaties 
had  bound  the  floating  States  into  for- 
mal connection  with  venerable  nations. 
What  is  all  this  but  saying  that  the  rich 
inheritance  which  we  have  is  no  local 
ten-acre  lot,  but  a  part  of  the  undivided 
estate  of  humanity  ?  Universality,  cos- 
mopolitanism, —  these  are  fine  words, 
but  no  man  ever  secured  the  freedom  of 
the  universe  who  did  not  first  pay  taxes 
and  vote  in  his  own  village. 

H.  E.  Scudder. 


SCHUMANN'S   KINDER-SCENEN. 

THE  spirit  of  the  Ingle-nook 
Has  come  to  lead  me  forth, 

To  wonder  at  the  leaping  brook, ' 
The  wind  from  out  the  north ; 

To  wander  with  Haroun  the  great 
Through  groves  of  Eastern  scent ; 

To  watch,  beyond  the  garden  gate, 
The  birds  fly,  skyward  bent ; 
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To  lie  amid  the  grass,  and  dream 

Each  slim  and  spreading  spire 
A  tufted  palm,  lit  by  the  gleam 

Of  distant  heavens'  fire; 

To  dream  and  dream  of  things  beyond 

The  gate,  —  beyond  to-day,  — 
Until  upon  the  miller's  pond 

The  low  red  light  shall  play. 

And  then,  when  all  my  dreams  shall  swim 

To  murmuring  of  the  brook, 
I  shall  be  led  from  twilight  dim 

Back  to  the  Ingle-nook. 

H.   0.  Bunner. 
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[Continued.] 

ON  the  next  day  I  went  to  see  Paul, 
and  told  him  the  result  of  my  first  step. 
He  appeared  very  grateful. 

"  It  seems  hard  that  my  life  should 
be  ruined  by  this  thing,"  he  said  weari- 
ly. "  Any  prospect  of  news  is  delight- 
ful, however  small.  I  am  under  a  sort 
of  curse,  —  as  much  as  though  I  had 
really  had  something  to  do  with  poor 
Alexander's  death.  It  comes  up  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  Unless  we  can  solve  the 
mystery,  I  shall  never  be  really  free." 

"  We  will  solve  it,"  I  said,  in  order  to 
reassure  him.  "  Nothing  shall  be  left 
undone,  and  I  hope  that  in  a  few  weeks 
you  may  feel  relieved  from  all  this  anxi- 
ety." 

"  It  is  more  than  anxiety ;  it  is  pain," 
he  answered.  I  supposed  that  he  was 
thinking  of  Hermione,  and  was  silent. 
Presently  he  proposed  to  go  out.  It 
was  a  fine  day  in  February,  though  the 
snow  was  on  the  ground  and  filled  the 
ruts  in  the  pavement  of  the  Grande  Rue 
de  Pera.  Every  one  was  wrapped  in 
furs  and  every  one  wore  overshoes,  with- 


out which  it  is  impossible  to  go  out  in 
winter  in  Constantinople.  The  streets 
were  crowded  with  that  strange  multi- 
tude seen  nowhere  else  in  the  world; 
the  shops  were  full  of  people  of  all  sorts, 
from  the  ladies  of  the  embassies  to  the 
veiled  Turkish  ladies,  who  have  small  re- 
spect for  the  regulation  forbidding  them 
to  buy  in  Frank  establishments.  At 
Galata  Serai  the  huge  Kurdish  hamals 
loitered  in  the  sun,  waiting  for  a  job, 
their  ropes  and  the  heavy  pillows  on 
which  they  carry  their  burdens  lying  at 
their  feet.  The  lean  dogs  sat  up  and 
glared  hungrily  at  the  huge  joints  of 
meat,  which  the  butcher's  lads  carried 
through  the  crowd,  forcing  their  way 
past  the  delicate  Western  ladies,  who 
drew  back  in  horror  at  the  sight  of  so 
much  raw  beef,  and  through  knots  of 
well-dressed  men  standing  before  the 
cafes  in  the  narrow  street.  Numberless 
soldiers  moved  in  the  crowd,  tall,  fair 
Turks,  with  broad  shoulders  and  blue 
eyes,  in  the  shabby  uniform  of  the  foot- 
guards,  but  looking  as  though  they  could 
fight  as  well  as  any  smart  Prussian 
grenadier,  as  indeed  they  can  when  they 
get  enough  to  eat.  Now  and  then  a 
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closed  sedan-chair  moved  rapidly  along, 
borne  by  sturdy  Kurds,  and  occasionally 
a  considerable  disturbance  was  caused  by 
the  appearance  of  a  carriage.  Paul  and 
I  strolled  down  the  steep  street,  past 
Galata  tower  and  down  into  Galata  itself. 

"Shall  we  cross?"  asked  Paul,  as 
we  reached  the  bridge. 

"  Let  us  go  up  the  Bosphorus,"  I  said. 
"  There  will  probably  be  a  steamer  be- 
fore long." 

He  assented  readily  enough.  It  was 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  — 
five  by  the  Turkish  clocks,  —  and  the 
day  was  magnificent.  The  sun  was 
high,  and  illuminated  everything  in  the 
bright,  cold  air,  so  that  the  domes  and 
minarets  of  the  city  were  white  as  snow, 
with  bluish  shadows,  while  the  gilded 
crescents  and  spires  glistened  with  un- 
natural brilliancy  in  the  clear  winter's 
daylight.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
Stamboul  is  more  beautiful  at  any  one 
season  of  the  year  than  during  the  other 
three,  for  every  season  brings  with  it 
some  especial  loveliness,  some  new  phase 
of  color.  You  may  reach  Serai  point 
on  a  winter's  morning  in  a  driving  snow- 
storm, so  that  everything  is  hidden  in 
the  gray  veil  of  the  falling  flakes  ;  sud- 
denly the  clouds  will  part  and  the  sun- 
light will  fall  full  upon  the  city,  so  that  it 
seems  as  if  every  mosque  and  spire  were 
built  of  diamonds.  Or  you  may  cross 
to  Scutari  in  the  early  dawn  of  a  morn- 
ing in  June,  when  the  sky  is  like  a  vast 
Eastern  flower,  dark  blue  in  the  midst 
overhead,  the  petals  shaded  with  every 
tint  to  the  faint  purple  on  the  horizon  ; 
and  every  hue  in  turn  passes  over  the 
fantastic  buildings,  as  the  shadows  grad- 
ually take  color  from  the  sky,  and  the 
soft  velvety  water  laps  up  the  light  in 
broad  pools  and  delicate  streaks  of  tint- 
ed reflection.  It  is  always  beautiful, 
always  new ;  but  of  all  times,  I  think 
the  hour  when  the  high  sun  illuminates 
most  distinctly  everything  on  land  and 
sea  is  the  time  when  Stamboul  is  most 
splendid  and  queenly. 


The  great  ferry-boat  heaved  and 
thumped  the  water,  and  swung  slowly 
off  the  wooden  pier,  while  we  stood  on 
the  upper  deck  watching  the  scene  be- 
fore us.  For  two  men  as  familiar  with 
Constantinople  in  all  its  aspects  as  we 
were,  it  seemed  almost  ridiculous  to  go 
on  board  a  steamer  merely  for  the  sake 
of  being  carried  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  back  again.  But  I  have 
always  loved  the  Bosphorus,  and  I 
thought  it  would  amuse  Paul  to  pass  the 
many  landings,  and  to  see  the  crowds 
of  passengers,  and  to  walk  about  the 
empty  deck.  He  was  tired  with  the 
journey  and  harassed  in  mind,  and  for 
those  ills  the  open  air  is  the  best  medi- 
cine. 

He  appeared  to  enjoy  it,  and  asked  me 
many  questions  about  the  palaces  and 
villas  on  both  shores,  for  I  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  place  than  he.  It 
seemed  to  interest  him  to  know  that 
such  a  villa  belonged  to  such  a  Pasha, 
that  such  another  was  the  property  of 
an  old  princess  of  evil  fame,  while  a 
third  had  seen  strange  doings  in  the 
days  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  was  now  de- 
serted or  inhabited  only  by  ghosts  of  the 
past,  —  the  resort  of  ghouls  and  jins 
from  the  neighboring  grave-yards.  As 
we  lay  a  moment  at  the  pier  of  Yeni 
Koj,  —  "  New  town  "  sounds  less  inter- 
esting, —  we  watched  the  stream  of  pas- 
sengers, and  I  thought  Paul  started 
slightly  as  a  tall,  smooth-faced,  and  hide- 
ous negro  suddenly  turned  and  looked  up 
to  where  we  stood  on  the  deck,  as  he 
left  the  steamer.  I  might  have  been 
mistaken,  but  it  was  the  only  approach 
to  an  incident  of  interest  which  occurred 
that  day.  We  reached  the  upper  part 
of  the  Bosphorus,  and  at  Yeni  Mahalle 
within  sight  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  ferry- 
boat described  a  wide  circle  and  turned 
once  more  in  the  direction  of  Stamboul. 

"I  feel  better,"  said  Paul,  as  we 
reached  Galata  bridge  and  elbowed  our 
way  ashore  through  the  crowd.  "We 
will  go  again." 
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"  By  all  means,"  I  answered. 

From  that  time  during  several  weeks 
we  frequently  made  excursions  into 
Stamboul  and  up  the  Bosphorus,  and 
the  constant  enjoyment  of  the  open  air 
did  Paul  good.  But  I  could  see  that 
wherever  we  went  he  watched  the  peo- 
ple with  intense  interest ;  following  some 
individual  with  his  eyes  in  silence,  or 
trying  to  see  into  dark  archways  and 
through  latticed  windows,  staring  at  the 
files  of  passengers  who  came  on  board 
the  boats  or  went  ashore  at  the  different 
landings,  and  apparently  never  relaxing 
his  attention.  The  people  grew  familiar 
to  me,  too,  and  gradually  it  appeared 
that  Paul  was  constructing  a  method  for 
our  peregrinations.  It  was  he,  and  not 
I,  who  suggested  the  direction  of  our  ex- 
peditions, and  I  noticed  that  he  chose 
certain  places  on  certain  days.  On 
Monday,  for  instance,  he  never  failed  to 
propose  a  visit  to  the  bazaars,  on  Tues- 
day we  generally  went  up  the  Bospho- 
rus, on  Wednesday  into  Stamboul.  On 
Friday  afternoons,  when  the  weather  was 
fine,  we  used  to  ride  out  to  the  Sweet 
Waters  of  Europe ;  for  Friday  is  the 
Mussulman's  day  of  rest,  and  on  that 
day  all  who  are  able  love  to  go  out  to 
the  Kiat-hane  —  the  "  paper-mill,"  — 
where  they  pass  the  afternoon  in  driving 
and  walking,  eating  sweetmeats,  smok- 
ing, drinking  coffee,  watching  gypsy  girls 
dance,  or  listening  to  the  long-winded 
tales  of  professional  story-tellers.  Al- 
most every  day  had  its  regular  excur- 
sion, and  it  was  clear  to  me  that  he  al- 
ways chose  the  place  where  on  that  day 
of  the  week  there  was  likely  to  be  the 
greatest  crowd. 

Meanwhile  Balsamides,  in  whose  house 
I  continued  to  live,  alternately  laughed 
at  me  for  believing  Paul's  story,  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  next  breath  a  hope  that 
Alexander  might  yet  be  found.  He  had 
been  to  Santa  Sophia,  and  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  other  staircase  was  usual- 
ly opened  on  the  nights  when  the  mosque 
was  illuminated,  for  the  convenience  of 


the  men  employed  in  lighting  the  lamps, 
and  this  confirmed  his  theory  about  the 
direction  taken  by  Alexander  when  he 
left  the  gallery.  But  here  all  trace 
ceased  again,  and  Balsamides  was  al- 
most ready  to  give  up  the  search,  when 
an  incident  occurred  which  renewed  our 
energy  and  hope,  and  which  had  the 
effect  of  rousing  Paul  to  the  greatest 
excitement. 

We  were  wandering  under  the  gloomy 
arches  of  the  vast  bazaar  one  day,  and 
had  reached  the  quarter  where  the  Span- 
ish Jews  have  their  shops  and  collect 
their  wonderful  mass  of  valuables,  chief- 
ly antiquities,  offering  them  for  sale  in 
their  little  dens,  and  ever  hungry  for  a 
bargain.  We  strolled  along,  smoking 
and  chatting  as  we  went,  when  a  Jew 
named  Marchetto,  with  whom  I  had  had 
dealings  in  former  days  and  who  knew 
me  very  well,  came  suddenly  out  into 
the  broad  covered  way,  and  invited  us 
into  his  shop.  He  said  he  had  an  ob- 
ject of  rare  beauty  which  he  was  sure  I 
would  buy.  We  went  in,  and  sat  down 
on  the  low  divan  against  the  wall.  The 
sides  of  the  little  shop  were  piled  to  the 
ceiling  with  neatly  folded  packages  of 
stuffs,  embroideries,  and  prayer  carpets. 
In  one  corner  stood  a  shabby  old  table 
with  a  glass  case,  under  which  various 
objects  of  gold  and  silver  were  exposed 
for  sale.  The  whole  place  smelled 
strongly  of  Greek  tobacco,  but  other- 
wise it  was  clean  and  neat.  A  little 
raised  dome  in  the  middle  of  the  ceiling 
admitted  light  and  air. 

Marchetto  disappeared  for  a  moment, 
and  instantly  returned  with  two  cups  of 
Turkish  coffee  on  a  pewter  salver,  which 
he  deposited  on  a  stool  before  us.  He 
evidently  meant  business,  for  he  began 
to  talk  of  the  weather,  and  seemed  in 
no  hurry  to  show  us  the  object  he  had 
vaguely  mentioned.  At  last  I  asked  for 
it,  which  I  would  certainly  not  have  done 
had  I  meant  to  buy  it.  It  proved  to  be  a 
magnificent  strip  of  Rhodes  tapestry,  of 
the  kind  formerly  made  for  the  Knights 
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of  Malta,  but  not  manufactured  since  the 
last  century.  It  consists  always  of  Mal- 
tese crosses,  of  various  sizes  and  designs, 
embroidered  in  heavy  dark  red  silk  upon 
strips  of  coarse  strong  linen  about  two 
feet  wide,  or  of  the  same  design  worked 
upon  square  pieces  for  cushions.  The 
value  of  this  tapestry  is  very  great,  and 
is  principally  determined  by  the  fineness 
of  the  stitch  and  the  shade  of  red  in  the 
silk  used. 

Marchetto's  face  fell  as  we  admired 
his  tapestry,  for  he  knew  that  we  would 
not  begin  a  bargain  by  conceding  the 
smallest  merit  to  the  object  offered.  But 
he  put  a  brave  face  on  the  matter,  and 
began  to  show  us  other  things  :  a  Gi- 
ordes  carpet,  a  magnificent  piece  of  old 
Broussa  gold  embroidery  on  pale  blue 
satin,  curious  embroideries  on  towels, 
known  as  Persian  lace,  —  indeed,  every 
variety  of  ancient  stuff.  Tired  of  sit- 
ting still,  I  rose  and  turned  over  some  of 
the  things  myself.  In  doing  so  I  struck 
my  elbow  against  the  old  glass  case  in 
the  corner,  and  looked  to  see  whether  I 
had  broken  it.  In  so  doing  my  eye  nat- 
urally fell  upon  the  things  laid  out  on 
white  paper  beneath  the  glazed  frame. 
Among  them  I  saw  a  watch  which  at- 
tracted my  attention.  It  was  of  silver, 
but  very  beautifully  engraved  and 
adorned  in  Russian  niello.  The  ribbed 
knob  which  served  to  wind  it  was  of 
gold.  Altogether  the  workmanship  was 
very  fine,  and  the  watch  looked  new. 

"  Here  is  a  Russian  watch,  Patoff,"  I 
said,  tapping  the  glass  pane  with  my 
finger.  Paul  rose  languidly  and  came 
to  the  table.  When  he  saw  the  thing 
he  turned  pale,  and  gripped  my  arm  in 
sudden  excitement. 

"It  is  his,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
trying  to  raise  the  lid. 

"Alexander's?"  Paul  nodded.  "Pre- 
tend to  be  indifferent,"  I  said  in  Rus- 
sian, fearing  lest  Marchetto  should  un^ 
derstand. 

The  Jew  unclosed  the  case  and  handed 
us  the  watch.  Paul  took  it  with  trem- 


bling fingers  and  opened  it  at  the  back. 
There  in  Russian  letters  were  engraved 
the  words  "  Alexander  Paulo vitch,  from 
his  father ;  "  the  date  followed.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  it.  The  watch  had 
belonged  to  the  lost  man ;  he  had,  there- 
fore, been  robbed. 

"  You  got  this  from  some  bankrupt 
Pasha,  Marchetto  ?  "  I  inquired.  Every- 
thing offered  for  sale  in  the  bazaar  at 
second  hand  is  said  to  come  from  the 
establishment  of  a  Pasha ;  the  statement 
is  supposed  to  attract  foreigners. 

Marchetto  nodded  and  smiled. 

"  A  Russian  Pasha,"  I  continued. 
"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Russian  Pasha, 
Marchetto  ?  The  fellow  who  sold  it  to 
you  lied." 

"  He  who  lies  on  the  first  day  of 
Ramazan  repents  on  the  day  of  Bai- 
ram,"  returned  the  Jew,  quoting  a  Turk- 
ish proverb,  and  grinning.  I  was  struck 
by  the  words.  Somehow  the  mention 
of  Bairam  made  me  think  of  Alexander's 
uncertain  fate,  and  suggested  the  idea 
that  Marchetto  knew  something  about  it. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  looking  sharply 
at  him  ;  "  and  another  proverb  says  that 
the  fox  ends  his  days  in  the  furrier's 
shop.  Where  did  you  buy  the  watch  ?  " 

"  Allah  bilir  !     I  have  forgotten." 

"  Allah  knows,  undoubtedly.  But  you 
know,  too,"  I  said,  laughing,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  amused.  Paul  had  re- 
sumed his  seat  upon  the  small  divan,  and 
was  listening  with  intense  interest ;  but 
he  knew  it  was  best  to  leave  the  thing 
to  me.  Marchetto  was  a  fat  man,  with 
red  hair  and  red-brown  eyes.  He  looked 
at  me  doubtfully  for  a  moment. 

"  I  will  buy  it  if  you  will  tell  me 
where  you  got  it,"  I  said. 

"I  got  it" —  He  hesitated.  "It 
came  out  of  a  harem,"  he  added  sud- 
denly, with  a  sort  of  chuckle. 

"  Out  of  a  harem  !  "  I  exclaimed,  in 
utter  incredulity.  "  What  harem  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  tell  you,"  he  answered, 
gravely,  the  smile  fading  from  his  face. 
"  I  swore  that  I  would  not  tell." 
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"  Will  you  swear  that  it  really  came 
from  a  harem  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor,"  as- 
severated Marchetto.  "  I  swear  by  my 
head,  by  your  beard  "  — 

"  I  do  not  mean  that,"  I  said  quiet- 
ly. "  Will  you  swear  to  me,  solemnly, 
before  God,  that  you  are  telling  the 
truth  ?  " 

Marchetto  looked  at  me  in  surprise, 
for  no  people  in  the  world  are  so  averse 
to  making  a  solemn  oath  as  the  He- 
brews, as,  perhaps,  no  people  are  more 
exact  in  regard  to  the  truth  when  so 
made  to  bind  themselves.  The  man 
looked  at  me  for  a  moment. 

"  You  seem  very  curious  about  that 
watch,"  he  said  at  last,  turning  away 
and  busying  himself  with  his  stuffs. 

"  Then  you  will  not  swear  ?  "  I  asked, 
putting  the  watch  back  in  its  place. 

"  I  cannot  swear  to  what  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  know  the  man  who  sold 
it  to  me.  He  is  the  Lala  of  a  harem, 
that  is  certain.  I  will  not  tell  you  his 
name,  nor  the  name  of  the  Effendi  to 
whose  harem  he  belongs.  Will  you  buy 
my  watch  ?  —  birindji  —  first  quality  — 
it  is  a  beautiful  thing.  On  my  honor,  I 
have  never  seen  a  finer  one,  though  it  is 
of  silver." 

"  Not  unless  you  will  tell  me  where  it 
came  from,"  I  said  firmly.  "Besides, 
I  must  show  it  to  Vartan  in  Pesa  be- 
fore I  buy  it.  Perhaps  the  works  are 
not  good." 

"  It  is  yours, ' '  said  Marchetto.  l '  Take 
it.  When  you  have  had  it  two  days  you 
will  buy  it." 

"  How  much  ?  " 

"  Twenty  liras,  —  twenty  Turkish 
pounds,"  answered  the  Jew  promptly. 

"  You  mean  five,"  I  said.  The  watch 
was  worth  ten,  I  thought,  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty  francs. 

"  Impossible.  I  would  rather  let  you 
take  it  as  a  gift.  It  is  birindji  —  first 
quality  —  upon  my  honor,  I  never 
saw"  — 

"  Rubbish,  Marchetto  !  "  I  exclaimed. 


"  Let  me  take  it  to  Vartan  to  be  exam- 
ined. Then  we  will  bargain." 

"  Take  it,"  he  answered.  "  Keep  it 
as  long  as  you  like.  I  know  you  very 
well,  and  I  thank  Heaven  I  have  profited 
a  little  with  you.  But  the  price  of  the 
watch  is  twenty  pounds.  You  will  pay 
it,  and  all  your  life  you  will  look  at  it 
and  say,  '  What  an  honest  man  Mar- 
chetto is  ! '  By  my  head  —  it  is  birindji 
—  first  quality  —  I  never  "  — 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  I  answered,  cut- 
ting him  short.  I  motioned  to  Paul 
that  we  had  better  go  :  he  rose  without 
a  word. 

"Good-by,  Marchetto,"  I  said.  "I 
will  come  back  in  a  day  or  two  and  bar- 
gain with  you." 

"  It  is  birindji  —  by  my  head  —  first 
quality  "  —  were  the  last  words  we  heard 
as  we  left  the  Jew  amongst  his  stuffs. 
Then  we  threaded  the  subterranean  pas- 
sages of  the  bazaar,  and  soon  afterwards 
were  walking  in  the  direction  of  Galata 
bridge,  on  our  way  back  to  Pera.  At 
last  Paul  spoke. 

"  We  arc  on  the  scent,"  he  said. 
"That  fellow  was  speaking  the  truth 
when  he  said  the  watch  came  from  a 
harem.  I  could  see  it  in  his  face.  I 
begin  to  think  that  Alexander  did  some 
absurdly  rash  thing,  —  followed  some 
veiled  Turkish  woman,  as  he  would  have 
done  before  if  I  had  not  stopped  him,  — 
was  seized,  imprisoned  in  some  cellar  or 
other,  and  ultimately  murdered." 

"  It  looks  like  it,"  I  answered.  "  Of 
course  I  would  not  buy  the  watch  out- 
right, because  as  long  as  it  is  not  paid 
for  I  have  a  hold  upon  Marchetto.  I 
will  talk  to  Balsamides  to-night.  He  is 
very  clever  about  those  things,  and  he 
will  find  out  the  name  of  the  black  man 
who  sold  it." 

We  separated,  and  I  went  to  find  my 
friend ;  but  he  was  on  duty,  and  would 
not  return  until  evening.  I  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  making  visits,  trying 
to  get  rid  of  the  time.  On  returning  to 
the  house  of  Gregorios  I  found  a  letter 
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from  John  Carvel,  the  first  I  had  re- 
ceived from  him  since  I  had  left  Eng- 
land. It  ran  as  follows  :  — 

MY  DEAR  GBIGGS,  —  Since  you  left 
us  something  very  extraordinary  and 
unexpected  has  taken  place,  and  consid- 
ering the  part  you  took  in  our  household 
affairs,  you  should  not  be  kept  in  the 
dark.  I  have  suffered  more  annoyance 
in  connection  with  my  unfortunate  sister- 
in-law  than  I  can  ever  tell  you ;  and  the 
thing  has  culminated  in  a  sort  of  trans- 
formation scene,  such  as  you  certainly 
never  expected  any  more  than  I  did. 
What  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  that 
Madame  Patoff  has  suddenly  emerged 
from  her  rooms  in  all  respects  a  sane 
woman  ?  You  will  not  be  any  less  sur- 
prised —  unless  Paul  has  confided  in 
you  —  to  hear  that  he  asked  Hermione 
to  marry  him  before  leaving  us,  and  that 
Hermione  did  not  refuse  him !  I  am 
so  nervous  that  I  have  cut  three  meets 
in  the  last  month. 

Of  course  you  will  want  to  know  how 
all  this  came  out.  I  do  not  see  how  I 
can  manage  to  write,  so  long  a  letter  as 
this  must  be.  But  the  labor  improbus 
knocks  the  stuffing  out  of  all  difficulties, 
as  you  put  it  in  your  neat  American 
way.  I  dare  say  I  shall  survive.  If  I 
do  not,  the  directions  for  my  epitaph  are, 
"Here  lies  the  body  of  Anne  Patoff's 
brother-in-law."  If  you  could  see  me, 
you  would  appreciate  the  justice  of  the 
inscription. 

Madame  Patoff  is  perfectly  sane: 
dines  with  us,  drives  out,  walks,  talks, 
and  reads  like  any  other  human  being, 
—  in  which  she  differs  materially  from 
Chrysophrasia,  who  does  all  these  things 
as  they  were  never  done,  before  or  after 
the  flood.  We  do  not  know  what  to 
make  of  the  situation,  but  we  try  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  It  came  about  in  this 
way.  Hermione  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
pay  her  aunt  a  visit,  a  day  or  two  after 
you  had  left.  Mrs.  North  was  outside, 
as  usual,  reading  or  working  in  the  next 
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room.  It  chanced  that  the  door  was 
left  open,  or  not  quite  closed.  Mrs. 
North  had  the  habit  of  listening  to  what 
went  on,  professionally,  because  it  was 
her  business  to  watch  the  case.  As  she 
sat  there  working,  she  heard  Madame 
Patoff's  voice,  talking  consecutively. 
She  had  never  heard  her  talk  before, 
more  than  to  say,  "  Yes,"  or  "  No,"  or 
"  It  is  a  fine  day,"  or  "  It  rains."  She 
rose  and  went  near  the  door.  Her  pa- 
tient was  talking  very  connectedly  about 
a  book  she  had  been  reading,  and  Her- 
mione was  answering  her  as  though  not 
at  all  surprised  at  the  conversation. 
Then,  presently,  Hermione  began  to  beg 
her  to  come  out  into  the  house  and  to 
live  with  the  rest  of  us,  since  she  was 
now  perfectly  sane.  Mrs.  North  was 
thunderstruck,  but  did  not  lose  her  head. 
She  probably  did  the  best  thing  she 
could  have  done,  as  the  event  proved. 
She  entered  the  room  very  quietly, — 
she  is  always  so  quiet,  —  and  said  in  the 
most  natural  way  in  the  world,  "  I  am 
so  glad  you  are  better,  Madame  Patoff. 
Excuse  me,  Miss  Hermione  left  the  door 
open  and  I  heard  you  talking."  The 
old  lady  started  and  looked  at  her  a 
moment.  Then  she  turned  away,  and 
presently,  looking  rather  white,  she  an- 
swered the  nurse  :  "  Thank  you,  Mrs. 
North,  I  am  quite  well.  Will  you  send 
for  Professor  Cutter  ?  "  So  Cutter  was 
sent  for,  and  when  he  had  seen  her  he 
sent  for  me,  and  told  me  that  my  sister 
in-law  was  in  a  lucid  state,  but  that  it 
would  be  just  as  well  not  to  excite  her. 
If  she  chose  to  leave  her  room  she  might, 
he  said,  but  she  ought  to  be  watched. 
"  The  deuce ! "  said  I,  "  this  is  most 
extraordinary  !  "  "  Exactly,"  said  he 
"  most  extraordinary." 

The  lucid  moment  lasted,  and  she 
has  been  perfectly  sane  ever  since.  She 
goes  about  the  house,  touching  every- 
thing and  admiring  everything,  and  en- 
joys driving  with  me  in  the  dog-cart.  I 
do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  I  asked 
Hermione  how  it  began.  She  only  said 
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that  she  thought  her  aunt  had  been  bet- 
ter when  she  was  with  her,  and  then  it 
had  come  very  suddenly.  The  other  day 
Madame  Patoff  asked  about  Paul,  and  I 
told  her  he  had  gone  to  the  East  with 
you.  But  she  did  not  seem  to  know  any- 
thing about  you,  though  I  told  her  you 
had  seen  her.  "  Poor  Paul,"  she  said, 
"  I  should  like  to  see  him  so  much.  He 
is  the  only  one  left."  She  was  sad  for  a 
moment,  but  that  was  all.  Cutter  said 
it  was  very  strange  ;  that  her  insanity 
must  have  been  caused  in  some  way  by 
the  shock  she  had  when  she  threw  her- 
self out  of  the  window  in  Germany. 
Perhaps  so.  At  all  events,  she  is  sane 
now,  and  Cutter  says  she  will  not  be 
crazy  again.  I  hope  he  is  right.  She  ap- 
peared very  grateful  for  all  I  had  done 
for  her,  and  I  believe  she  has  written  to 
Paul.  Queer  story,  is  it  not  P 

Now  for  the  sequel.  Hermione  came 
to  me  one  morning  in  the  library,  and 
confessed  that  Paul  had  asked  her  to 
marry  him,  and  that  she  had  not  exact- 
ly refused.  Girls'  ideas  about  those 
things  are  apt  to  be  very  inexact  when 
they  are  in  love  with  a  man  and  do  not 
want  to  own  it.  Of  course  I  said  I  was 
glad  she  had  not  accepted  him ;  but 
when  I  put  it  to  her  in  that  way  she 
seemed  more  uncertain  than  ever.  The 
end  of  it  was  that  she  said  she  could  not 
marry  him,  however  much  she  liked  him, 
unless  he  could  put  an  end  to  a  certain 
foolish  tale  which  is  told  against  him. 
I  dare  say  you  have  heard  that  he  had 
been  half  suspected  of  helping  his  bro- 
ther out  of  the  world.  Was  there  ever 
such  nonsense  ?  That  was  what  Chrys- 
ophrasia  meant  with  her  disgusting  per- 
sonalities about  Cain  and  Abel.  I  dare 
say  you  remember.  I  do  not  mind  tell- 
ing you  that  I  like  Paul  very  much  more 
than  I  expected  to  when  he  first  came. 
He  has  a  hard  shell,  but  he  is  a  good 
fellow,  and  as  innocent  of  his  brother's 
death  as  I  am.  But  —  they  are  cousins, 
and  Paul's  mother  has  certainly  been 
insane.  Of  course  insanity  brought  on 


by  an  accident  can  never  be  hereditary  ; 
but  then,  there  is  Chrysophrasia,  who  is 
certainly  very  odd.  However,  Paul  is  a 
fine  fellow,  and  I  will  think  of  it.  Mrs. 
Carvel  likes  him  even  better  than  I  do. 
I  would  have  preferred  that  Hermione 
should  marry  an  out-and-out  English- 
man, but  I  always  said  she  should 
marry  the  man  she  loved,  if  he  were  a 
gentleman,  and  I  will  not  go  back  on  my 
word.  They  will  not  have  much  to  live 
on,  for  I  believe,  Paul  has  refused  to 
touch  a  penny  of  his  brother's  fortune, 
believing  that  he  may  yet  be  found. 

But  the  plot  thickens.  What  do  you 
suppose  Macaulay  has  been  doing  ?  He 
has  written  a  letter  to  his  old  chief,  Lord 
Mavourneen,  who  always  liked  him  so 
much,  begging  to  be  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople. The  ambassador  had  a  secretary 
out  there  of  the  same  standing  who 
wanted  to  go  to  Paris,  so  the  matter  was 
arranged  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  Ma- 
caulay is  going  out  at  once.  Naturally 
the  female  establishment  set  up  a  howl 
that  they  must  spend  the  summer  on  the 
Bosphorus ;  that  I  had  taken  them 
everywhere  else,  and  that  no  one  of  them 
could  die  happy  without  having  seen 
Constantinople.  The  howl  lasted  a  week. 
Then  I  went  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and 
gave  in.  Mrs.  Carvel  wanted  to  see 
Macaulay,  Madame  Patoff  wanted  to 
see  the  place  where  poor  Alexander  dis- 
appeared, Hermione  wanted  to  see  Paul, 
and  Chrysophrasia  wanted  to  see  the 
Golden  Horn  and  dance  upon  the  glad 
waters  of  the  joyous  Bosphorus  in  the 
light  caique  of  commerce.  I  am  rather 
glad  I  have  submitted.  I  think  that 
Hermione's  affection  is  serious,  —  she 
looks  ill,  poor  child,  —  and  I  want  to 
see  more  of  Paul  before  deciding.  Of 
course,  with  Macaulay  in  one  embassy 
and  Paul  in  another,  we  shall  see  every- 
thing ;  and  Mary  says  I  am  growing 
crusty  over  my  books.  You  understand 
now  how  all  this  has  occurred. 

Now  I  want  your  advice,  for  you  not 
only  know  Constantinople,  but  you  are 
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living  there.  Do  you  advise  us  to  come 
at  once  and  spend  the  spring,  or  to 
come  later  and  stay  all  summer?  Is 
there  anything  to  eat  ?  Must  I  bring 
a  cook  ?  Can  I  get  a  house,  or  must 
we  encamp  in  a  hotel  ?  What  clothes 
does  one  wear  ?  In  short,  tell  me  every- 
thing you  know,  on  a  series  of  post  cards 
or  by  telegraph,  —  for  you  hate  writing 
letters  more  than  I  do.  I  await  your 
answer  with  anxiety,  as  we  shall  regulate 
our  movements  by  what  you  say.  All 
send  affectionate  messages  to  you  and  to 
Paul,  to  whom  please  read  this  letter. 
Yours  ever,  JOHN  CARVEL. 

I  had  not  recovered  from  my  aston- 
ishment in  reading  this  long  epistle, 
when  Gregorios  came  in  and  sat  down 
by  the  fire.  His  entrance  reminded  me 
of  the  watch,  and  for  the  moment  ban- 
ished John  Carvel  and  his  family  from 
my  thoughts.  I  showed  him  the  thing, 
and  told  him  what  Marchetto  had  said. 

"  We  have  him  now  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
examining  the  name  and  date  with  in- 
terest, though  he  could  not  read  the  Rus- 
sian characters. 

"  It  is  not  so  sure,"  I  said.  "  He  will 
never  tell  the  name  of  the  negro." 

"  No  ;  but  we  can  see  the  fellow  easily 
enough,  I  fancy,"  returned  Balsamides. 
"  You  do  not  know  how  these  things  are 
done.  It  is  most  probable  that  Mar- 
chetto has  not  paid  him  for  the  watch. 
Things  of  that  sort  are  generally  not 
paid  for  until  they  have  been  sold  out  of 
the  shop.  Marchetto  would  not  give 
him  a  good  price  for  the  watch  until  he 
knew  what  it  would  fetch,  and  the  man 
would  not  take  a  small  sum  because  he 
believes  it  to  be  valuable.  The  chances 
are  that  the  Lala  comes  from  time  to 
time  to  inquire  if  it  is  sold,  and  Mar- 
chetto shows  it  to  him  to  prove  that  he 
has  not  got  any  money  for  it." 

"  That  sounds  rather  far-fetched,"  I 
observed.  "  Marchetto  may  have  had 
it  in  his  keeping  ever  since  Alexander 
disappeared.  The  Lala  would  not  wait 


as  long  as  that.  He  would  take  it  to 
some  one  else." 

"  No,  I  do  not  believe  so,"  said  Grego- 
rios thoughtfully.  "  Besides,  it  may  not 
have  been  brought  to  the  Jew  more  than 
a  week  ago.  Those  fellows  do  not  part 
with  jewelry  unless  they  need  money. 
It  is  a  pretty  thing,  too,  and  would  at- 
tract the  attention  of  any  foreigner." 

"  How  can  you  manage  to  watch  Mar- 
chetto so  closely  as  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
man  ?  " 

"  Bribe  the  Jew  in  the  next  shop ;  or, 
still  better,  pay  a  hamal  to  spend  his 
time  in  the  neighborhood.  The  man 
probably  comes  once  a  week  on  a  cer- 
tain day.  Keep  the  watch.  The  next 
time  he  comes  it  will  be  gone,  but  Mar- 
chetto will  not  have  been  paid  for  it  and 
will  refuse  to  pay  the  Lala.  There  will 
inevitably  be  a  hubbub  and  a  noise  over 
it.  The  hamal  can  easily  find  out  the 
name  of  the  negro,  who  is  probably  well 
known  in  the  bazaar." 

"  But  suppose  that  I  am  right,  and  it 
is  already  paid  for  ?  "  I  objected. 

"It  is  very  unlikely.  I  know  these 
people  better  than  you  do.  At  all 
events,  we  will  put  the  hamal  there  to 
watch  for  the  row.  If  it  does  not  come 
off  in  a  month,  I  will  begin  to  think  you 
are  right." 

Gregorios  is  a  true  Oriental.  He  pos- 
sesses the  inborn  instinct  of  the  bazaar. 


XIII. 

That  night  I  went  in  search  of  Paul, 
and  found  him  standing  silent  and  alone 
in  the  corner  of  a  drawing-room  at  one 
of  the  embassies.  There  was  a  great 
reception  and  a  dance,  and  all  the  diplo- 
mats had  turned  out  officially  to  see 
that  portion  of  the  native  Pera  society 
which  is  invited  on  such  occasions. 

There  is  a  brilliancy  about  such  af- 
fairs in  Constantinople  which  is  hardly 
rivaled  elsewhere.  The  display  of  jew- 
els is  something  wonderful,  for  the  great 
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Fanariote  families  are  still  rich,  in  spite 
of  the  devastations  of  the  late  war,  and 
the  light  of  their  hereditary  diamonds 
and  pearls  is  not  hidden  under  a  bushel. 
There  is  beauty,  too,  of  the  Oriental  and 
Western  kind,  and  plenty  of  it.  The 
black  eyes  and  transparently  white  com- 
plexions of  the  Greek  ladies,  their  raven 
hair  and  heavy  brows,  their  magnificent 
calm  and  their  languid  attitudes,  contrast 
strangely  with  the  fair  women  of  many 
countries,  whose  husbands,  or  fathers,  or 
brothers,  or  uncles  are  attached  to  the 
different  embassies.  The  uniforms,  too, 
are  often  superb,  and  the  display  of  dec- 
orations is  amazing.  The  conversation 
is  an  enlargement  on  the  ordinary  idea 
of  Babel,  for  almost  every  known  lan- 
guage is  spoken  within  the  limits  of  the 
ball-room. 

I  found  Paul  alone,  with  an  abstract- 
ed expression  on  his  face,  as  he  stood 
aside  from  the  crowd,  unnoticed  in  his 
corner. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  I  said,  "  I  believe 
I  may  congratulate  you." 

"  Upon  what  ?  "  he  asked,  in  some 
surprise. 

"  Let  us  get  out  of  this  crowd,"  I  an- 
swered. "  I  have  a  letter  from  John 
Carvel,  which  you  ought  to  read." 

We  threaded  the  rooms  till  we  reached 
a  small  boudoir,  occupied  only  by  one  or 
two  couples,  exceedingly  interested  in 
each  other. 

"  Read  that,"  said  I.  It  was  the  best 
thing  I  could  do  for  him,  I  thought. 
He  might  be  annoyed  to  find  that  I 
knew  his  secret,  but  he  could  not  fail  to 
rejoice  at  the  view  John  took  of  the 
engagement.  His  face  changed  many 
times  in  expression,  as  he  read  the  letter 
carefully.  When  he  had  finished  he 
was  silent,  and  held  it  in  his  hand. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  all  this  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  She  never  was  mad.  Or  if  she  was, 
this  is  the  strangest  recovery  I  ever 
heard  of.  So  she  is  coming  here  with 
the  rest !  And  uncle  John  thinks  me  a 


very  fine  fellow,"  he  added  with  a  laugh, 
meant  to  be  a  little  sarcastic,  but  which 
ended  with  the  irrepressible  ring  of  gen- 
uine happiness. 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  I  said.  "  I 
think  the  affair  is  as  good  as  settled. 
You  have  only  to  wait  a  few  weeks,  and 
they  will  be  here.  By  the  bye,  I  hope 
you  do  not  mind  Carvel's  frankness  in 
telling  me  all  about  it  ?  " 

"Not  in  the  least,"  answered  Paul, 
with  a  smile.  "  I  believe  you  are  the 
best  friend  I  have  in  the  world,  and  you 
are  his  friend.  You  will  do  good  rather 
than  harm." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  I.  "  But  if  any 
one  had  foretold  a  month  ago  that  we 
should  all  be  together  again  so  soon,  — 
and  here,  too,  —  I  could  have  laughed 
at  him." 

"It  is  fate,"  answered  Paul.  "It 
would  be  better  if  it  could  be  put  off 
until  we  reach  the  end  of  our  search, 
especially  as  we  seem  to  be  nearer  the 
track  than  ever  before.  I  am  afraid 
that  their  arrival  will  hinder  us  —  or,  at 
least,  me  —  from  working  as  hard  as 
I  would  like." 

"On  the  contrary,"  I  replied,  "I 
fancy  you  will  work  all  the  harder.  I 
have  been  talking  to  Balsamides  about 
the  watch.  He  feels  sure  that  he  can 
catch  the  man  who  took  it  to  Marchetto." 

I  explained  to  Paul  the  course  Grego- 
rios  proposed  to  follow.  He  seemed  to 
think  the  chance  was  a  poor  one. 

"  I  have  been  pursued  by  an  idea, 
ever  since  this  morning,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  I  dare  say  you  will  think  it  very  fool- 
ish, but  I  cannot  get  rid  of  it.  Do  you 
remember  the  adventure  in  the  Valley 
of  Roses  ?  I  told  you  about  it  at  Carvel 
Place.  Very  well.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  negro  who  took  the  watch 
to  Marchetto  was  the  one  who  accom- 
panied those  two  Turkish  women.  The 
man  was  exasperated.  He  probably 
knew  us  by  sight,  for  we  had  constantly 
met  him  and  the  lady  with  the  thick 
yashmak.  They  had  often  seen  us  come 
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out  of  the  Russian  embassy.  No  com- 
plaint was  ever  made  against  Alexander. 
It  looks  to  me  like  a  piece  of  private 
vengeance." 

"  Yes,"  I  assented,  struck  by  the  idea. 
"  Besides,  if  the  fellow  had  succeeded  in 
making  away  with  your  brother,  it  is 
natural  that  he  should  have  waited  a  long 
time  before  disposing  of  his  jewelry." 

"  I  wonder  what  became  of  the  other 
things,"  said  Patoff.  "  Alexander  had 
with  him  his  Moscow  cigarette  case,  he 
wore  a  gold  chain  with  the  watch,  and 
he  had  on  his  finger  a  ring  with  a  sap- 
phire and  two  diamonds  in  a  heavy  gold 
band.  If  all  those  things  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  they  must  have  passed  through 
the  bazaar,  probably  through  Marchetto's 
hands." 

At  this  moment  Balsamides  Bey's 
pale,  intelligent  face  showed  itself  at  the 
door.  He  came  quickly  forward  on  see- 
ing us,  and  drew  up  a  chair.  I  told  him 
in  a  few  words  what  we  had  said.  He 
smiled  and  twirled  the  end  of  his  brown 
mustache. 

"  There  is  something  in  that,"  he  an- 
swered. "  I  fancy,  too,  that  such  a  fel- 
low would  first  part  with  the  chain,  then 
with  the  cigarette  case,  thirdly  with  the 
watch,  and  last  of  all  with  the  ring, 
which  he  probably  wears." 

"  We  must  find  out  if  Marchetto  has 
sold  the  chain  and  the  case  for  him,"  I 
said. 

"  Leave  Marchetto  to  me,"  said  Gre- 
gorios,  confidently.  "  I  will  spend  the 
day  with  him  to-morrow.  Have  you 
ever  >seen  the  negro  since  that  affair  in 
the  Valley  of  Roses  ?  " 

"  Often,"  replied  Paul,  somewhat  to 
my  surprise.  "He  goes  to  Yeni  Ko"j 
every  Thursday." 

"  You  seem  to  have  watched  his 
movements,"  observed  Bajsamides,  with 
a  smile  of  admiration.  "  Did  you  never 
tell  Griggs  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  I,  rather  amazed. 

"  What  would  have  been  the  use  ?  I 
only  watched  the  man  because  I  fancied 


he  might  be  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  matter,  but  it  seemed  so  absurd,  until 
the  finding  of  the  watch  made  it  look 
more  probable,  that  I  never  spoke  of  it." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  spoken  of  it 
now,"  said  Gregorios.  "  It  is  probably 
the  key  to  the  whole  affair." 

We  talked  on  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
Paul  told  Balsamides  that  his  mother 
and  the  Carvels  were  coming,  explaining 
his  anxiety  to  hasten  the  search  so  as  to 
have  something  positive  to  show  when 
they  arrived.  Then  Paul  left  us,  and 
went  to  fulfill  such  social  obligations  as 
his  position  imposed  upon  him.  He  was 
not  a  man  to  forget  such  things,  even  in 
times  of  great  excitement ;  and  when  he 
returned  to  Constantinople,  his  chief  had 
expressed  the  hope  that  Paul  would  not 
shut  himself  up,  but  would  go  every- 
where, as  he  had  formerly  done. 

"  This  thing  is  beginning  to  interest 
me,  Griggs,"  said  Gregorios,  arching 
his  eyebrows,  and  looking  at  me  with  a 
peculiar  expression.  "  You  are  doing 
more  than  I  am,  and  I  will  not  bear  it," 
he  added,  with  a  laugh.  "  What  is  my 
little  bit  of  evidence  about  the  staircase 
in  Santa  Sophia  compared  to  your  dis- 
covery of  the  watch  ?  I  believe  that  in 
the  end  Marchetto  will  be  the  deus  ex 
machina  who  will  pull  us  out  of  all  our 
difficulties.  I  believe,  too,  that  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  confide  the  matter  to 
him.  I  will  go  and  see  him  to-morrow." 

"  He  will  never  break  his  oath  to  the 
Lala,"  I  answered. 

"  Perhaps  not.  But  he  has  only 
sworn  that  he  will  not  tell  his  name. 
He  has  not  sworn  that  he  will  not  let 
me  see  him.  So  the  fellow  goes  to  Yeni 
Koj  on  Thursday.  Then  he  probably 
lives  there,  and  chooses  that  day  to  come 
to  Stamboul.  You  have  seen  him  going 
home.  If  he  goes  to  Stamboul,  he  most 
likely  visits  the  bazaar  early  in  the 
morning.  If  so,  I  will  catch  him  to- 
morrow, and  to-morrow  night  I  will  tell 
you  whether  he  is  the  man  or  not.  I 
will  come  uppn  Marchetto  by  accident, 
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and  he  will  of  course  want  to  show  me 
the  Rhodes  tapestry  ;  then  I  will  spend 
the  whole  morning  over  the  bargain,  and 
I  shall  not  miss  the  Lala  if  he  comes." 

Balsamides  was  evidently  fully  roused, 
and  as  we  smoked  a  last  cigarette  in 
his  rooms  that  night  he  talked  enthu- 
siastically of  what  he  hoped  to  accom- 
plish on  the  next  day.  He  kept  his 
word,  and  very  early  in  the  morning  I 
heard  him  go  out.  From  the  sound  of 
his  walk  I  could  tell  that  he  had  no 
spurs,  and  was,  therefore,  in  civilian's 
dress.  He  told  me  afterwards  what 
occurred. 

At  half  past  eight  o'clock  he  was 
drinking  a  cup  of  coffee  in  Marchetto's 
shop  in  the  bazaar,  and  the  Jew  was  dis- 
playing his  tapestry,  and  swearing  that 
it  was  birindjf,  first  quality.  Balsami- 
des wanted  to  produce  the  impression 
that  he  intended  to  make  a  bargain. 

"  Kaldyr  !  Take  it  away !  "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  It  is  rubbish." 

Marchetto  held  the  stuff  up  over  his 
customer's  head,  so  that  the  light  from 
the  little  dome  could  fall  upon  it. 

"  There  is  not  a  hole  in  the  whole 
length  of  it,"  he  cried,  enthusiastically. 
"  It  is  perfect ;  not  a  thread  loose.  Ex- 
amine it ;  is  there  a  patch  ?  By  my 
head,  if  you  can  find  such  another  piece 
I  will  give  you  a  present." 

"  Is  that  a  color?  "  asked  Balsamides, 
contemptuously.  "  Is  that  red  ?  It  is 
pink.  It  is  magenta.  How  much  did 
you  pay  to  have  it  made  ?  " 

"  If  I  could  make  Rhodes  tapestry,  I 
should  be  as  rich  as  the  Hunkyar,"  re- 
torted Marchetto,  squatting  on  the  mat- 
ted floor  and  slowly  drawing  the  mag- 
nificent tapestry  across  his  knees,  so  that 
Gregorios  could  see  it  to  advantage. 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  madman  ?  " 
asked  the  aid-de-camp.  "  I  do  not  care 
for  Rhodes  tapestry.  Kaldyr !  If  it 
were  old,  it  would  have  holes  in  it." 

"  I  have  Rhodes  full  of  holes,  beauti- 
ful holes,"  observed  Marchetto,  with  a 
grin. 


"  Fox !  "  retorted  Gregorios.  "  Do 
you  think  when  I  buy  tapestry  I  want 
to  buy  holes  ?  " 

"  But  this  piece  has  none,"  argued  the 
Jew. 

"  You  want  me  to  buy  it.  I  can  see 
you  do.  You  are  laughing  at  my  beard. 
You  think  I  will  give  a  thousand  pounds 
for  your  rubbish  ?  " 

"  Not  a  thousand  pounds,"  said  Mar- 
chetto. "It  is  worth  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  neither  more  nor  less. 
Marchetto  is  an  honest  man.  He  is  not 
a  Persian  fox." 

"  No,"  answered  Balsamides,  "  he  is 
an  Israelite  of  Saloniki.  What  have  I 
to  do  with  such  a  fellow  as  you,  who 
have  the  impudence  to  ask  a  hundred 
and  fifty  liras  for  that  rag  ?  " 

"  How  shall  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lie 
down  together  ? "  inquired  Marchetto. 
"  And  is  it  a  rag  ?  " 

"I  will  tell  you,  Marchetto,"  said 
Gregorios,  gravely.  "  The  lion  and  the 
lamb  shall  lie  down  together,  when  the 
lion  lies  down  with  the  lamb  inside  of 
him." 

"  Take,  and  eat ! "  exclaimed  the 
ready  Jew,  holding  out  the  Rhodes  tap- 
estry to  Balsamides. 

"  A  man  who  has  fasted  throughout 
Ramazan  shall  not  break  his  fast  with 
an  onion,"  retorted  Gregorios,  with  a 
laugh. 

"  Who  eats  little  earns  much,"  re- 
plied Marchetto.  "Is  it  not  the  most 
beautiful  piece  of  Rhodes  you  ever  saw, 
Effendim  ?  There  is  not  a  Pasha  in 
Stamboul,  nor  in  Pera,  nor  in  Scutari, 
who  possesses  the  like  of  it.  Only  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ;  it  is  very 
cheap." 

"  I  will  give  you  ten  pounds  for  it, 
if  you  will  give  me  a  good  backsheesh," 
said  Gregorios  at  last.  In  Stamboul  it 
is  customary,  when  a  bargain  of  any  im- 
portance is  completed,  for  the  seller  to 
make  the  buyer  a  present  of  some  small 
object,  which  is  called  the  backsheesh, 
or  gift. 
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On  hearing  the  offer,  Marchetto 
looked  slyly  at  Gregorios  and  laughed, 
without  saying  anything.  Then  he  slow- 
ly began  to  fold  the  tapestry  together. 

"  Ten  pounds,"  said  Balsamides. 
"  Pek  chok,  —  that  is  quite  enough,  and 
too  much." 

"  Yes,  of  course  it  is,"  answered  the 
Jew,  ironically.  "  I  paid  a  hundred  and 
nineteen  pounds  and  eighty-five  piastres 
for  it.  I  only  ask  fifteen  piastres  profit. 
Small  profits.  Get  rid  of  everything 
quickly.  Who  sells  cheaply  sells  soon  ; 
who  sells  soon  earns  much." 

"  I  told  you  from  the  first  that  I  did 
not  want  your  Rhodes,"  said  Balsamides. 
"  I  came  here  to  see  what  you  had. 
Have  you  nothing  else  that  is  good  ?  " 

"  Everything  Marchetto  has  is  good. 
His  carpets  are  all  of  silk,  and  of  the 
finest  colors.  His  embroideries  are  the 
envy  of  the  bazaar.  Marchetto  has 
everything." 

He  did  not  finish  folding  the  Rhodes, 
but  thrust  it  aside  upon  the  matting,  and 
began  to  pull  down  other  stuffs  and  car- 
pets from  the  shelves.  From  the  ob- 
stinacy Gregorios  displayed,  he  judged 
that  he  really  meant  to  buy  the  tapestry, 
and  to  make  a  good  bargain  he  would 
willingly  have  turned  everything  in  his 
little  shop  upside  down. 

Gregorios  admired  several  pieces  very 
much,  whereupon  the  Jew  threw  them 
aside  in  disgust,  well  knowing  that  his 
customer  would  not  buy  them.  The 
latter  had  now  been  an  hour  in  the  shop, 
and  showed  no  signs  of  going  away. 
Marchetto  returned  to  the  original  ques- 
tion. 

"  If  it  is  worth  so  much,  why  do  you  not 
take  it  to  one  of  the  embassies  ?  "  asked 
Balsamides  at  last.  He  had  resolved 
that  he  would  prolong  the  discussion  un- 
til twelve  o'clock,  judging  that  by  mid- 
day the  negro  would  be  on  his  way  back 
to  Yeni  Koj,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
further  chance  of  seeing  him.  He  there- 
fore broached  the  subject  of  Marchetto's 
trade  with  the  foreigners,  knowing  that 


once  upon  this  tack  the  Jew  would  have 
endless  stories  and  anecdotes  to  relate. 
But  Gregorios  was  not  destined  to  stand 
in  need  of  so  much  ingenuity.  He  would 
never  have  made  the  attempt  in  which 
he  was  now  engaged  unless  he  had  an- 
ticipated success,  and  he  was  not  sur- 
prised when  a  tall,  smooth-faced  negro, 
of  hideous  countenance,  but  exceedingly 
well  dressed,  put  his  head  into  the  shop. 
He  saluted  Gregorios  and  entered.  Mar- 
chetto touched  his  mouth  and  his  fez 
with  his  right  hand,  but  did  not  at  first 
rise  from  his  seat  upon  the  floor.  Bal- 
samides watched  the  man..  He  looked 
about  the  shop,  and  then  approached  the 
old  glass  case  in  the  corner.  He  had 
hardly  glanced  at  it  when  he  turned 
and  tried  to  catch  Marchetto's  eye.  The 
latter  made  an  almost  imperceptible  mo- 
tion of  the  head.  Gregorios  was  satis- 
fied that  the  pantomime  referred  to  the 
watch,  which  was  no  longer  in  its  place. 
He  continued  to  talk  with  the  Jew  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  slowly  rose  from 
his  seat. 

"I  see  you  have  business  with  this 
gentleman,"  he  said.  "I  have  some- 
thing to  do  in  the  bazaar.  I  will  return 
in  half  an  hour." 

The  Lala  seemed  delighted,  and  po- 
litely made  way  for  Gregorios  to  pass, 
but  Marchetto  of  course  protested  loud- 
ly that  the  negro's  business  could  wait. 
He  accompanied  Gregorios  to  the  door, 
and  with  many  inclinations  stood  looking 
after  him  for  a  few  moments.  At  a  lit- 
tle distance  Gregorios  pretended  to  be 
attracted  by  something  exposed  for  sale, 
and,  pausing,  looked  furtively  back.  The 
Jew  had  gone  in  again.  Then  Balsa- 
mides returned,  and  entered  a  shop  al- 
most opposite  to  Marchetto's,  kept  by 
another  Spanish  Hebrew  of  Saloniki, 
who  made  a  specialty  of  selling  shawls, 
a  smart  young  fellow,  with  beady  black 
eyes. 

"Good  morning,  Abraham,"  he  said. 
"Have  you  manufactured  any  new 
Kashmir  shawls  out  of  old  rags  of  bor- 
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ders  and  French  imitations  since  I  saw 
you?" 

Abraham  smiled  pleasantly,  and  be- 
gan to  unfold  his  wares.  Before  many 
minutes  the  sound  of  angry  voices  was 
heard  outside.  Gregorios  had  ensconced 
himself  in  a  corner,  whence  he  could  see 
what  went  on  without  being  seen.  The 
quarrelers  were  Marchetto  and  the 
Lala. 

"  Dog  of  a  Jew  !  "  screamed  the  black 
man  in  his  high,  cracked  voice.  "  Will 
you  rob  me,  and  then  turn  me  out  of 
your  filthy  den  ?  You  shall  suffer  for 
it,  you  Saloniki  beast !  " 

"  Dog  yourself,  and  son  of  a  dog !  " 
bellowed  Marchetto,  his  big  face  grow- 
ing fiery  red  as  he  blocked  the  doorway 
with  his  bulky  shoulders.  "  Behold  the 
gratitude  of  this  vile  wretch  !  "  he  cried, 
as  though  addressing  an  audience. 
"  Look  at  this  insatiate  jackal,  this  pork- 
eater,  this  defiler  of  his  father's  grave  ! 
Oh !  beware  of  touching  what  is  black, 
for  the  filth  will  surely  rub  off !  " 

Exasperated  at  the  Jew's  eloquent 
abuse,  the  Lala  tried  to  push  him  back 
into  the  shop,  flourishing  his  light  cane 
in  his  right  hand.  In  a  moment  a 
crowd  collected,  and  the  epithets  of  the 
combatants  were  drowned  amidst  the 
jeers  and  laughter  of  the  by-standers, 
delighted  at  seeing  the  dandy  keeper  of 
a  great  harem  in  the  clutches  of  the 
sturdy  Marchetto. 

Abraham  looked  out,  and  then  turned 
back  to  his  customer. 

"  It  is  Selim,"  he  said  with  a  chuckle. 
"  He  has  been  trying  to  cheat  Marchetto 
again." 

"  Again  ?  "  repeated  Gregorios,  who 
had  at  last  attained  his  end.  "  And 
who  is  Selim,  Abraham  ?  " 

"Selim?  Everybody  in  the  bazaar 
knows  Selim,  the  most  insolent,  avari- 
cious, money-grubbing  Lala  in  Stamboul. 
He  is  more  like  a  Persian  than  anything 
else.  He  is  the  Lala  of  Laleli  Khanum 
Effendi,  who  lives  at  Yeni  Koj.  They 
say  she  is  a  witch  since  her  husband 


died,"  added  Abraham,  lowering  his 
voice. 

"I  have  heard  so,"  said  Gregorios 
calmly.  But  in  reality  he  was  trium- 
phant. He  knew  now  what  had  become 
of  Alexander  Patoff. 

The  noise  outside  was  rapidly  grow- 
ing to  an  uproar.  Gregorios  slipped 
quickly  out  of  the  shop  and  made  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  for  he  felt  that 
it  was  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  quarrel. 
Many  of  the  people  knew  him,  and  knew 
that  he  was  an  officer  and  a  man  in  au- 
thority ;  recognizing  him,  they  stopped 
yelling  and  made  way  for  him. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  he  cried,  violently 
separating  Marchetto  and  the  negro,  who 
were  screaming  insults  at  each  other  and 
shaking  their  fists  in  each  other's  faces. 
"  Stop  this  noise,"  he  continued,  "  or  I 
will  send  a  score  of  soldiers  down  to 
keep  you  in  order.  If  the  Lala  is  not 
satisfied,  he  can  go  before  the  magis- 
trate. So  can  Marchetto,  if  he  likes. 
Go !  "  he  said  to  the  negro,  pushing 
him  away  and  scattering  the  crowd. 
"  If  you  have  any  complaints  to  make, 
go  to  the  magistrate." 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  the  fellow, 
insolently. 

"It  is  none  of  your  business,"  an- 
swered Gregorios,  dragging  the  man 
away  in  the  nervous  grip  of  his  white 
hand  ;  then  lowering  his  voice,  he  spoke 
quickly  in  the  man's  ear  :  "  Do  you  re- 
member the  Bairam,  a  year  ago  last  sum- 
mer ?  If  you  are  not  quiet,  I  will  ask 
you  what  became  of  the  chain  of  that 
watch,  of  the  silver  box,  and  especially 
of  that  beautiful  ring  with  the  sapphire 
and  two  diamonds.  Moreover,  I  may 
ask  you  what  became  of  a  certain  Frank 
Effendi,  to  whom  they  belonged,  —  do 
you  understand  ?  " 

The  man  trembled  in  every  joint,  and 
a  greenish  livid  hue  seemed  to  drive  the 
blackness  out  of  his  face. 

"  I  know  nothing !  "  he  gasped  hys- 
terically. But  Balsamides  let  him  go. 

"Be  quick,"  he  said.     "The  watch 
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will  be  paid  for,  but  do  not  venture  to 
come  to  the  bazaar  again  for  some  time. 
Fear  nothing,  —  I  have  an  eye  to  your 
safety." 

The  last  speech  was  perhaps  some- 
what ambiguous,  but  the  man,  being  once 
released,  dived  into  a  narrow  passage 
and  disappeared.  The  crowd  of  Jews 
had  shrunk  into  their  shops  again.  Gre- 
gorios  hastily  concluded  a  bargain  with 
Abraham,  and  then  returned  to  finish 
his  conversation  with  Marchetto.  He 
found  the  latter  mopping  his  forehead, 
and  talking  excitedly  to  a  couple  of  sym- 
pathetic Hebrews  who  had  entered  his 
place  of  business.  On  seeing  Balsami- 
des  they  immediately  left  the  shop. 

"  I  have  sent  him  away,"  said  Gre- 
gorios.  "  He  will  not  trouble  you  again." 

"  It  is  not  my  fault  if  the  dog  of  a 
Turk  is  angry,"  answered  Marchetto. 

"  I  hardly  know.  He  says  he  had 
left  a  watch  with  you  to  be  sold,  and 
that  now  he  can  get  neither  the  watch 
nor  the  money.  You  like  to  keep  your 
customers  waiting  when  they  have  any- 
thing to  sell,  Marchetto.  How  long  is 
it  since  he  gave  you  the  watch  ?  " 

"On  my  head,  it  is  only  three  weeks," 
answered  the  Jew.  "  How  can  I  sell  a 
watch  in  three  weeks  and  get  the  money 
for  it  ?  An  Effendi  took  the  watch  yes- 
terday to  show  it  to  Vartan,  the  jeweler. 
He  is  a  friend  of  yours,  Effendim; 
you  first  brought  him  here  a  long  time 
ago.  His  name  is  a  strange  name,  — 
Cricks,  —  a  very  strange  name,  like  the 
creaking  of  an  ungreased  cart-wheel." 

"  Oh,  did  he  take  the  watch  ?  I  will 
speak  to  him  about  it.  He  will  pay  you 
immediately.  How  did  the  Lala  come 
to  have  a  watch  to  sell  ?  " 

"  Allah  bilir.  He  is  always  bringing 
me  things  to  sell." 

"  Other  things  ?  " 

"  He  showed  me  a  gold  chain  one  day 
in  the  winter.  But  it  was  not  curious, 
so  he  took  it  to  a  jeweler  in  the  jewel- 
er's tcharshee,  who  gave  him  the  value 
of  the  gold  by  weight." 


"  Who  is  he  ?  "  asked  Gregorios, 
judging  that  he  ought  to  show  some  cu- 
riosity about  the  man. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  answered  the  Jew. 

"  That  means  that  you  will  not,  of 
course.  Very  well.  It  is  your  affair. 
Curiosity  is  the  mother  of  deception. 
Will  you  give  me  the  Rhodes  for  ten 
pounds  ?  " 

They  began  to  bargain  again,  but 
nothing  was  concluded  on  that  day,  for 
Gregorios  had  got  what  he  wanted,  and 
was  anxious  to  reach  home  and  to  see 
me. 

Patoff  and  I,  as  usual  on  Thursday, 
had  made  a  trip  up  the  Bosphorus,  and 
it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  first 
pointed  out  to  me  the  hideous  negro. 
He  proved  to  be  the  same  man  I  had 
seen  once  before,  on  our  very  first  ex- 
cursion. To-day  he  looked  more  ugly 
than  ever,  as  he  went  ashore  at  Yeni 
Ko'j.  There  was  a  malignity  in  his  face 
such  as  I  have  never  seen  equaled  in 
the  expression  of  any  human  being. 

"  I  wonder  what  we  shall  find  out," 
said  Paul,  thoughtfully.  "I  have  a 
very  strong  belief  that  he  is  the  fellow 
who  sold  the  watch.  If  he  is,  poor 
Alexander  can  have  had  but  small  chance 
of  escape.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
diabolical  face  ?  Of  course  it  may  be  a 
mere  fancy,  but  I  cannot  rid  myself  of 
the  thought." 

"  Balsamides  will  find  out,"  I  replied. 
"He  can  handle  those  fellows  in  the 
bazaar  as  only  an  Oriental  can." 

It  was  not  long  before  I  heard  the 
story  of  the  morning's  adventure  from 
Gregorios.  I  found  him  waiting  for 
me  and  very  impatient.  He  told  his 
tale  triumphantly,  dwelling  on  the  fact 
that  Marchetto  himself  had  never  sus- 
pected that  he  was  interested  in  the 
matter. 

"And  who  is  Laleli  Khanum  Ef- 
fendi ?  "  I  inquired,  when  he  had  fin- 
ished. "And  how  are  we  to  get  into 
her  house  ?  " 

"  You  never  heard  of  Laleli  ?     You 
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Franks  think  you  know  Constantinople, 
but  you  know  very  little  in  reality. 
Laleli  means  '  a  tulip.'  A  pretty  name, 
Tulip !  Why  not  '  cabbage  rose,'  or 
'  artichoke,'  or  '  asparagus  '  ?  Laleli  is 
an  extraordinary  woman,  my  friend, 
and  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  ex- 
traordinary things,  ever  since  she  poi- 
soned her  husband.  She  is  the  sister  of 
a  very  high  and  mighty  personage,  who 
has  been  dead  some  time.  She  was 
married  to  an  important  officer  in  the 
government.  She  was  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Abdul  Azis  ;  she  is 
said  to  have  poisoned  her  husband  ;  she 
fell  in  her  turn  a  victim  to  the  conspi- 
racy against  Murad,  and,  though  not 
banished,  lost  all  favor.  She  managed 
to  keep  her  fortune,  however,  which  is 
very  large,  and  she  has  lived  for  many 
years  in.Yeni  Kftj.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  legends  about  her.  Some  say  she  is 
old  and  hideous,  others  declare  that  she 
has  preserved  her  beauty  by  witchcraft. 
There  is  nothing  absurd  which  has  not 
been  said  of  her.  She  certainly  at  one 
time  exercised  considerable  influence  in 
politics.  That  is  all  I  know  of  her  ex- 
cept this,  which  I  have  never  believed  : 
it  has  been  said  that  more  than  one  per- 
son has  been  seen  to  enter  her  house, 
but  has  never  been  seen  to  leave  it." 

"  How  can  one  believe  that  ?  "  I  asked 
skeptically.  "If  it  were  really  known, 
her  house  would  have  been  searched, 
especially  as  she  is  out  of  favor." 

"  It  is  curious,  however,"  said  Gre- 
gorios,  without  contradicting  me,  "  that 
we  should  have  traced  Alexander  Pa- 
toff's  personal  possessions  to  her  house." 

"  What  shall  we  do  next  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  There  are  only  two  courses  open. 
In  the  first  place,  we  can  easily  catch 
the  Lala  who  sold  the  watch,  and  take 
him  to  a  quiet  place." 

"  Well,  do  you  suppose  he  will  tell  us 
what  he  knows  ?  " 

"We  will  torture  him,"  said  Bal- 
samides,  coolly.  I  confess  that  I  was 
rather  startled  by  the  calm  way  in  which 


he  made  the  proposition.  I  inwardly 
determined  that  we  should  do  nothing 
of  the  kind. 

"  What  is  the  other  alternative  ?  "  I 
inquired,  without  showing  any  surprise. 

"  To  break  into  the  house  and  make 
a  search,  I  suppose,"  answered  my  friend, 
still  quite  unmoved,  and  speaking  as 
though  he  were  proposing  a  picnic  on 
the  Bosphorus. 

"  That  is  not  an  easy  matter,"  I  re- 
marked, "besides  being  slightly  ille- 
gal." 

"  Whatever  we  do  must  be  illegal," 
answered  Gregorios.  "If  we  begin  to 
use  the  law,  the  Khanum  will  have  time- 
ly warning.  If  Alexander  is  still  alive 
and  imprisoned  in  her  house,  it  would 
be  the  work  of  a  moment  to  drop  him 
into  the  Bosphorus.  If  he  is  dead  al- 
ready, we  should  have  less  chance  of  get- 
ting evidence  of  the  fact  by  using  legal 
means  than  by  extracting  a  confession 
by  bribery  or  violence." 

"  In  other  words,  you  think  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  we  should  undertake  a 
burglary  ?  " 

"  Unless  we  succeed  in  persuading  the 
Lala  to  confess,"  said  Balsamides. 

"  This  is  a  very  unpleasant  business," 
I  remarked,  with  a  pardonable  hesita- 
tion. "  I  do  not  quite  see  where  it  will 
end.  If  we  break  into  the  house  and 
find  nothing,  we  shall  be  amenable  to  the 
law.  I  object  to  that." 

"  Very  well.    What  do  you  propose  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say  what  would  be  best. 
In  my  opinion,  Paul  should  consult  with 
his  ambassador,  and  take  his  advice. 
But  before  all  else  it  is  necessary  to  find 
out  whether  Alexander  is  dead  or  alive." 

"  Of  course.  That  is  precisely  what 
I  want  to  find  out,"  answered  Balsa- 
mides, rather  impatiently.  "  The  per- 
son who  can  best  answer  the  question  is 
Selim,  the  Lala." 

"  I  object  to  using  violence,"  I  said, 
boldly.  "  I  fancy  he  might  be  bribed. 
Those  fellows  will  do  anything  for 
money." 
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u  You  do  not  know  them.  They  will 
commit  any  baseness  for  money,  except 
betraying  their  masters.  It  has  been 
tried  a  hundred  times.  We  may  avoid 
using  violence,  as  you  call  it,  but  the  man 
must  be  frightened  with  the  show  of  it. 
The  people  who  can  be  bribed  are  the 
women  slaves  of  the  harem.  But  they 
are  not  easily  reached." 

"  It  is  not  impossible,  though,"  I  an- 
swered. "  Nevertheless,  if  I  were  act- 
ing alone,  I  would  put  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  embassy." 

"  Do  you  think  they  would  hesitate 
at  any  means  of  getting  information,  any 
more  than  I  would  ?  "  inquired  Gregorios, 
scornfully. 

"  We  shall  see,"  I  said.  "  We  must 
discuss  the  matter  thoroughly  before  do- 
ing anything  more.  I  have  no  experi- 
ence of  affairs  of  this  sort ;  your  know- 
ledge of  them  is  very  great.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  more  prudent  than  you 
are,  and  I  do  not  like  to  risk  everything 
on  one  throw  of  the  dice." 

"  We  might  set  fire  to  the  house  and 
burn  them  out,"  said  Gregorios,  thought- 
fully. "  The  danger  would  be  that  we 
might  burn  Alexander  alive." 

My  friend  did  not  stick  at  trifles. 
Under  his  cold  exterior  lurked  the  des- 
perate rashness  of  the  true  Oriental, 
ready  to  blaze  out  at  any  moment. 

"  No,"  I  said,  laughing  ;  "  that  would 
not  do,  either.  Is  it  not  possible  to  send 
a  spy  into  the  house  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  thing  might  be  done.  What 
sort  of  women  are  they  who  gain  access 
to  the  harems  ?  " 

"  Women  who  sell  finery  and  sweet- 
meats ;  women  who  amuse  the  Khanums 
by  dressing  their  hair,  when  they  have 
any,  in  the  Frank  style  ;  women  who  tell 
stories  "  — 

"A  story-teller  would  do,"  I  said. 
"  They  are  often  admitted,  are  they  not  ? 
It  is  almost  the  only  amusement  those 
poor  creatures  have.  I  fancy  that  one 
who  could  interest  them  might  be  admit- 
ted again  and  again." 


Balsamides  was  silent,  and  smoked 
meditatively  for  some  minutes. 

"  That  is  an  idea,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  I  know  of  such  a  woman,  and  I  dare 
say  she  could  get  in.  But  if  she  did, 
she  might  go  to  the  house  twenty  times, 
and  get  no  information  worth  having." 

"  Never  mind.  It  would  be  a  great 
step  to  establish  a  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  interior  of  the  house.  You 
could  easily  force  the  Lala  to  recommend 
the  story-teller  to  his  Khanum.  She 
could  tell  us  about  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  the  place,  at  all  events,  which 
would  make  it  easier  for  us  to  search 
the  house,  if  we  ever  got  a  chance." 

"  If  one  could  get  as  far  as  that,  it 
would  be  a  wise  precaution  and  a  bene- 
fit to  the  human  race  to  convey  a  little 
strychnine  to  the  Khanum  in  a  sweet- 
meat," said  Gregorios,  with  a  laugh. 

"  How  horribly  bloodthirsty  you  are ! " 
I  answered,  laughing  in  my  turn.  "  I 
believe  you  would  massacre  half  of 
Stamboul  to  find  a  man  who  may  be 
dead  already." 

"  It  is  our  way  of  looking  at  things,  I 
suppose,"  returned  Balsamides.  "  I  will 
see  the  story-teller,  and  explain  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  situation.  What  I 
most  fear  is  that  we  may  have  to  take 
somebody  else  into  our  confidence." 

"  Do  none  of  the  ladies  in  the  embas- 
sies know  this  Laleli,  as  you  call  her  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Yes.  Many  Frank  ladies  have  been 
to  see  her.  But  their  visits  are  merely 
the  satisfaction  of  curiosity  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  formality  on  the  other." 

"  I  was  wondering  whether  one  of 
them  would  not  be  the  best  person  in 
whom  to  confide." 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Balsamides. 

And  so  our  interview  ended.  When 
I  saw  Paul  and  told  him  the  news,  he 
seemed  to  think  that  the  search  was  al- 
ready at  an  end.  I  found  it  hard  to 
persuade  him  that  a  week  or  two  might 
elapse  before  anything  definite  was 
known.  In  his,  enthusiasm  he  insisted 
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that  I  should  answer  John  Carvel's  let- 
ter by  begging  him  to  come  at  once. 
As  he  was  the  person  most  concerned, 
I  yielded,  and  wrote. 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Paul,  "  that  we 
should  have  accomplished  more  in  a  sin- 
gle month  than  has  been  done  by  all  the 
official  searching  in  a  year  and  a  half." 

"  The  reason  is  very  simple,"  I  an- 
swered. "  The  Lala  did  not  chance  to 
be  in  want  of  money  until  lately. 
Everything  we  have  discovered  has  been 
found  out  by  means  of  that  watch." 

"  Griggs,"  said  Paul,  "  Balsamides  is 


a  very  clever  fellow,  but  he  has  not 
thought  of  asking  one  question.  Why 
was  the  Lala  never  in  want  of  money 
before?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  Because,  in  some  way  or  other,  he 
is  out  of  favor  with  his  Khanum.  If 
that  is  the  case,  this  is  the  time  to  bribe 
him." 

"  Very  true,"  I  said.  "  In  any  case, 
if  he  is  trying  to  get  money,  it  is  a  sign 
that  he  needs  it,  in  spite  of  our  friend's 
declaration  that  he  and  his  kind  cannot 
be  bribed." 

F.  Marion  Crawford. 


THE  ALKESTIS   OF  EURIPIDES. 


THIS  drama  has  doubtless  been  more 
frequently  translated,  paraphrased,  and 
imitated  than  any  other  of  the  surviv- 
ing masterpieces  of  antiquity.  The  tale 
of  voluntary  death  for  another's  sake, 
—  and  hardly  less,  the  picture  of  Apollo, 
the  god  of  light  and  prophetic  truth,  the 
son  of  the  supreme  divinity,  dwelling  on 
earth  as  a  mortal  and  a  menial,  —  ap- 
pealed as  well  to  Christian  as  to  pagan 
sympathy.  Indeed,  there  is  danger,  as 
is  so  often  the  case,  that  we  may  read 
into  the  legend  a  far  deeper  meaning 
than  it  had  for  the  Athenian  auditors,  or 
even  for  the  poet  himself. 

It  is  the  general  feeling  of  Greek  stu- 
dents that  almost  every  one  who  has  re- 
cast the  story  in  a  modern  language,  and 
especially  the  great  poet  Browning,  has 
added  quite  too  much  to  the  original. 
It  is  always  difficult  —  for  a  poet  so  im- 
aginative and  so  unique  as  Browning  it 
is  impossible  —  not  to  put  something  of 
one's  own  personality  into  such  a  work. 
Balaustion's  Adventure  is  not  the  drama 
of  Euripides,  but  a  modernized  restora- 
tion of  it. 


The  Greek  text  as  it  lies  before  us, 
deprived  of  the  living  tones  of  Hellenic 
speech,  of  music,  costume,  and  scenery, 
of  the  Attic  landscape  for  a  background, 
and  above  all  of  proud  imperial  Athens 
herself,  the  mother  city  for  which  poet, 
sculptor,  and  architect  were  eager  to  toil, 
is  as  truly  a  fragment,  a  ruin,  as  the 
"  Torso  of  the  Vatican,"  or  the  Parthe- 
non itself. 

As  Michelangelo  gazed  day  after  day 
in  despairing  admiration  at  that  head- 
less, limbless  trunk,  it  no  doubt  at  times 
acquired  in  his  imagination  something 
like  the  completeness  and  beauty  with 
which  it  came  from  the  Greek  sculp- 
tor's chisel.  We  wish  the  Titan-souled 
Italian  had  carved  in  marble  no  less  im- 
perishable his  conception  of  the  entire 
statue ;  we  are  glad  he  never  laid  an  im- 
pious restoring  hand  upon  his  unknown 
master's  work. 

So  if  a  great  architect,  arising  among 
us,  should  desire  to  build  a  new  Parthe- 
non, the  result  would  be  interesting,  and 
might  be  of  permanent  value,  though  if 
Pheidias  and  Ictinos  could  look  upon  it, 
we  may  be  sure  they  would  see  expressed 
therein  the  aspirations  of  the  Goth,  the 
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"  barbarian  ;  "  the  modern  spirit,  which 
is  not  and  can  never  be  the  simpler  and 
more  childlike  Hellenic  delight  in  life. 
The  world  is  older  and  sadder,  more 
complex  and  busier,  and  we  are  of  the 
world.  Moreover,  whatever  the  great  ar- 
chitect of  the  present  or  the  future  might 
create  or  re-create,  we  should  turn  again 
with  all  the  old  reverence  and  thankful- 
ness to  the  shattered  glories  of  the  Acro- 
polis; almost  dreading  even  to  see  the 
prostrate  columns  uplifted,  the  unbroken 
blocks  of  the  architecture  returned  to 
their  place,  for  fear  a  line  be  added 
which  the  classic  artist  would  reject; 
and  even  so,  with  all  our  admiration  for 
Balaustion,  we  recognize  in  it  the  hand 
and  voice  of  the  Victorian,  not  the  Pe- 
riclean  poet. 

The  present  version  aims  at  adding 
nothing  to  the  original.  If  there  be  any 
power  here  to  reach  the  source  of  tears 
and  tender  thoughts,  it  is  Euripides  who 
speaks.  If,  however,  there  is  roughness 
and  unevenness  of  detail,  the  fault  is  in 
our  coarser  modern  speech,  and  in  the 
lack  of  skill  of  him  who  handles  it. 
The  chief  object  of  any  translation  from 
Greek  must  be  to  induce  the  true  lover 
of  beauty  in  language  or  literature  to 
find  his  way  to  the  original,  which  we 
strive  to  imitate  here  line  for  line,  in- 
deed, but  only  as  the  engraver  follows 
faithfully,  on  a  humbler  scale  and  in  to- 
tally different  material,  the  lines  of  the 
Madonna  Sistina. 

An  even  and  subdued  verbal  effect, 
for  the  most  part,  has  been  deliberately 
striven  for.  In  language,  at  least,  Euri- 
pides is  eminently  realistic.  His  diction 
does  not  attempt  to  hold,  nor  even  occa- 
sionally to  reach,  a  plane  high  above  his 
natural  level  of  expression.  His  idioms 
are  culled,  but  culled  with  poetic  in- 
stinct, from  the  full  garden  of  living 
Attic  speech.  Admetos  and  Alkestis 
talk  almost  as  Pericles  and  Aspasia 
might  have  held  high  converse  together. 

Of  such  questions  as  the  origin  of  the 
myth  a  translator  has  no  especial  mis- 


sion to  speak.  If  it  be  but  a  render- 
ing in  parable  of  solar  phenomena  or  of 
forgotten  political  events  in  Thessaly, 
Euripides  was  happily  ignorant  of  the 
fact. 

The  drama  is  located  in  Pherai,  in 
southern  Thessaly.  Apollo's  mortal  son, 
Asclepios,  had  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  Zeus  by  raising  the  dead  to  lif  e,  and 
had  perished  by  the  divine  thunderbolt. 
In  return  Apollo  slew  the  Kyclops,  the 
forgers  of  the  fatal  missile,  and  in  con- 
sequence was  banished  from  heaven,  and 
reduced  to  servitude  under  the  good 
young  King  Admetos,  of  Pherai.  Aid- 
ed by  the  divine  archer,  this  prince  won 
the  lovely  Alkestis  away  from  a  cloud 
of  suitors,  fulfilling  her  father's  mad 
requirement  that  his  future  son-in-law 
should  appear  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  a 
lion  and  a  boar.  When  Artemis,  whose 
altars  the  young  bridegroom,  in  his  bliss, 
had  forgotten  to  honor,  sent  a  coil  of  ter- 
rible serpents  to  appall  him  in  the  nuptial 
bower,  the  sun-god,  appeasing  his  sister, 
rescued  his  beloved  master  and  friend. 
How  much  of  this  tale,  with  its  evident 
resemblances  to  the  favorite  Aryan  myth 
of  the  "  seven  wonderful  servants,"  was 
already  familiar  to  the  Athenian  audi- 
ence, we  of  course  cannot  know.  Adme- 
tos, Alkestis,  and  their  son  Eumelos  — 
in  our  drama  yet  a  little  child  —  were 
at  least  names  known  to  all  Greeks  from 
the  mention  of  them  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Ships. 

These    with    their   vessels   eleven,    the   well- 
loved  son  of  Admetos 

Marshaled,  Eumelos,  born  of  Alkestis,  di- 
vine among  women. 

She  was  the  fairest  of  feature   among  the 
daughters  of  Pelias. 

(Iliad  II.  713-715.) 

(A  passage,  by  the  way,  which  may 
serve  to  assign  our  legend  to  a  date  a 
few  years  previous  to  the  Trojan  war.) 
But  of  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  of  the 
queen-mother,  neither  the  Homeric  poems 
nor  the  extant  plays  of  the  elder  drama- 
tists make  any  ^mention.  At  any  rate, 
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the  poet  at  once  proceeds  to  unfold  his 
story  in  outline  in  the  prologue,  show- 
ing that  he  relies,  for  a  powerful  effect 
on  his  audience,  not  upon  any  surprise  in 
the  plot,  but  upon  realistic  and  ingeni- 
ous treatment  of  the  successive  scenes. 

The  play  begins,  apparently  in  the 
early  morning  of  the  eventful  day,  with 
the  appearance  of  Apollo  upon  the  stage, 
coming  from  the  palace  of  Admetos,  be- 
fore which  the  action  of  the  drama  takes 
place.  He  has,  perhaps,  reassumed 
something  of  his  divine  beauty  and  splen- 
dor, as  he  seems  to  be  at  the  end  of  his 
term  of  servitude. 

PROLOGUE. 

Apollo.    Home  of  Admetos,  wherein  I  have 

borne 

To  accept  a  menial's  fare,  although  a  god  ! 
Zeus  was  the  cause,  who  slew  Asclepios, 
My   son,  with   lightnings   hurled   against  his 

breast. 

Thereat  of  course  enraged,  I  slew  the  Ky clops, 
Who  wrought  the  holy  flame  :  for  this  my  sire 
In  penance  made  me  serve  a  mortal  man. 
Hither  I  came,  and  for  my  host  have  watched 
The  kine,  and  saved  his  house  until  to-day  ; 
For  I,  upright,  found  in  him  an  upright  man, 
The  son  of  Pheres,  whom  I  snatched  from 

death, 

Cheating  the  Fates.     The  goddesses  declared 
Admetos  might  escape  from  present  death, 
Bartering  another  life  to  those  below. 
He  tested  all  his  kin  in  turn  :  his  sire, 
The  aged  mother  too  that  gave  him  birth, 
And  found  not  one   was   willing  —  save   his 

wife  — 

To  die  for  him,  and  see  the  light  no  more. 
And  she,  upheld  in  arms,  with  failing  strength 
Goes  through  the  house,  for  on  this  very  day 
She   is   doomed   to  perish,    and   depart  from 

life. 

—  And  lest  pollution  come  to  me  within, 
I  leave  the  shelter  of  this  well-loved  hall. 

At  this  moment  the  god  beholds  ap- 
proaching the  palace  the  grisly  phantom 
from  whose  pollution  he  is  fleeing,  and 
remarks  upon  his  coming  in  lines  which 
serve  as  an  introduction  of  Death  (Tha- 
natos)  to  the  audience  :  — 

And  yonder,  near  at  hand,  I  see,  is  Death, 
Priest  of  the  dead,  who  now  to  Hades'  realm 


Shall  lead  her  down.     Prompt  to  the  time  he 


Watching  the  day  when  she  is  doomed  to  die. 

Death  bursts  into  a  vehement  complaint 
against  his  arch-enemy,  whom  he  instant- 
ly suspects  of  some  device  to  cheat  him 
once  more  of  his  due. 

Death  (entering}.     Ah!  Ah! 

Why  art  thou  at  the  gates,  and  why  lurkest 
thou  here, 

O  Phoibos  ?  Thou  wrongest  the  shades  of 
their  due, 

Setting  off  for  thine  own,  and  barring  my  way  ! 

Not  content  to  have  rescued  Admetos  from 
fate, 

Beguiling  the  Moirai  with  crafty  device, 

Over  her  too  thou  watchest  with  arrow  and 
bow 

Who  has  promised  to  die  in  his  stead,  to  re- 
lease 

Her  husband,  —  the  daughter  of  Pelias. 

Then  begins  the  first  of  those  rapid  ex- 
changes of  epigrammatic  lines,  of  which 
our  play  is  especially  full :  — 

Apollo.   Fear  not !     Wise  reasons,  and  the 

right,  are  mine. 
Death.    If  right  be  thine,  what  need  then  of 

the  bow  ? 

A.    It  is  my  custom  ever  thus  to  walk. 
D.    Ay,  and  unrighteously  to  aid  this  house ! 
A.    I  grieve  me  for  the  sorrows  of  my  friend. 
D.    And  wilt  thou  part  me  from  this  second 

prey? 
A.   'T  was  not  by  force  I  rescued  him  from 

thee. 

D.    Why  is  he  then  above,  not  under  ground  ? 
A.   His  wife  has  ransomed  him,  for  whom 

thou  'rt  come. 
D.  Ay,  and  will  lead  her  down  beneath  the 

earth. 
A.    Take  her  and  go  !     I  know  not  how  to 

win  thee  — 
D.    To  slay  those  whom  I  should  ?     That  is 

my  task. 
A.    Nay,  to  take  those  to  whom  Death  needs 

must  come. 

D.   I  understand  thy  words  and  thy  desire. 
A.   Can  then  Alkestis  nowise  reach  old  age  ? 
D.    It  cannot  be.     I  too  enjoy  my  dues. 
A.    'T  is  but  a  single  soul  that  thou  canst 

take. 
D.    When  the  young  die,    my  glory  is  the 

more. 

A.   If  she  die  old,  the  rites  shall  sumptu- 
ous be. 
D.    Phoibos,  thy  law  were  made  to  aid  the 

rich! 
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A.   What  is  't  thou  say'st  ?     I  knew  not 

thou  wert  wise ! 
D.    They  who   had   means  would  purchase 

length  of  years. 
A.   —  It  does  not  please  thee,  then,  to  grant 

this  boon  ? 
D.    Indeed  it  does  not,  and  thou  knowest  my 

ways  — 

A.   Hateful  to  men,  and   by  the  gods   ab- 
horred ! 
D.    Not  all  thou   should' st    not  have  shalt 

thou  secure  ! 
A.    (aside,    as  he  departs).     Ay,    but  thou 

shalt  be  checked,  although  so  fierce ; 
So  mighty  a  hero  comes  to  Pheres'  home, 
Sent  by  Eurystheus,  on  the  quest  for  steeds, 
Unto  the  wintry  fields  of  Thrace  ;  and  he, 
Being  entertained  within  Admetos'  halls, 
Shall  wrest  by  force  this  lady  from  thy  grasp. 
And  so  thou  shalt  receive  no  thanks  from  us, 
But  yet  shalt  do  our  will,  and  win  our  hate. 
Death  ( aside,  departing  to  the  palace. )     By 
many  words   thou   shalt   not  gain   the 
more. 

The  lady  shall  go  down  to  Hades'  realm. 
I  pass  to  consecrate  her  with  my  sword. 
He  from  whose  head  this  brand  has  shorn  a 

hair 
Is  thus  devoted  to  the  gods  below  ! 

Here  the  prologue  ends.  The  last 
two  speeches  were  perhaps  uttered  si- 
multaneously, as  the  two  superhuman 
and  semi-allegorical  characters  left  the 
stage.  A  keen  and  rather  adverse  critic 
of  this  play,  Dr.  Wheeler,  who  suspects 
nearly  all  of  these  two  speeches  to  be  the 
interpolation  of  an  age  later  than  the 
poet's,  declares  that  the  last  three  lines 
in  particular  were  evidently  inserted  for 
an  ambitious  actor,  eager  to  flourish  his 
sword  and  make  a  thrilling  exit.  There 
is  certainly  the  utmost  difficulty  in  rec- 
onciling them  with  the  rest  of  the  drama, 
and  especially  with  the  manner  of  Al- 
kestis' death.  This  occurs  upon  the 
stage  in  an  apparently  natural  way :  yet 
if  Death  had  been  visible  to  the  audience 
while  uttering  this  threat,  it  would  seem 
hardly  less  than  ludicrous  that  he  should 
be  invisible  when  executing  it. 

But,  from  this  point  forward,  the  su- 
pernatural elements  fade  more  and  more 
into  the  background,  while  the  poet  ap- 
peals to  those  purely  human  emotions  in 
which  he  evidently  found  his  chief  de- 


light. One  object,  no  doubt,  in  begin- 
ning his  drama  with  such  a  scene,  was 
to  satisfy  the  vague  yet  jealous  and 
easily  startled  orthodoxy  of  his  populeer 
audience.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
quite  aware  that  his  more  thoughtful 
readers  would  contrast  the  helplessness 
of  Apollo  at  this  crisis  with  the  success- 
ful prowess  of  the  thoroughly  human 
Heracles  :  for  we  must  insist  on  ascrib- 
ing to  our  great  agnostic  poet,  the  friend 
and  favorite  author  of  the  arch- skeptic 
Socrates,  as  earnest  and  deadly  an  intent 
against  the  very  existence  of  some  of  his 
own  characters  as  can  be  found  in  Lu- 
cian  himself.  If  these  attacks  are  in 
general  cautiously  and  even  timidly 
veiled  under  a  pretense  of  pious  ortho- 
doxy, the  fate  of  Socrates  may  guide  us 
to  the  true  reason. 

The  Parodos,  or  entrance-song  of  the 
chorus,  is  in  the  Alkestis  not  purely 
lyrical,  but  intermingled  with  passages  of 
lively  recitative.  Moreover,  the  chorus 
of  Pheraian  citizens  is  evidently  divided 
into  two  groups,  who,  probably  through 
their  leaders'  mouths,  carry  on  a  conver- 
sation with  each  other.  During  this 
scene  they  are  anxiously  watching  the 
royal  palace,  and  there  is  doubtless  some 
movement  and  pantomimic  acting  to  in- 
dicate their  solicitude,  carried  on,  how- 
ever, with  something  of  the  reserve  and 
dignity  which  characterize  the  old  men 
in  the  Panathenaic  procession  upon  the 
Parthenon  frieze.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  fondness  of  the  Athenians 
for  rich  and  varied  color  was  abundant- 
ly gratified,  here  as  elsewhere.  It  is  in 
this  respect,  far  more  than  in  any  other, 
that  recent  discoveries  make  it  necessary 
to  correct  the  traditional  impressions  of 
the  Occident  in  regard  to  Greek  taste  in 
art.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  be  remind- 
ed by  this  marching-chant  —  at  any  rate, 
the  writer  always  is  —  of  the  solemn  en- 
trance of  the  Brothers  of  Mercy  upon 
the  scene,  where  Gessler  has  just  expired, 
in  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.  ' 
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PARODOS. 

(Enter  Chorus,  from  the  city.) 
Chorus  A.    Pray  why  is  there  silence  in  front 

of  the  hall, 

And  why  is  the  home  of  Admetos  so  still  ? 
Chorus  B.    Not  one   of  the  friends  of  the 

house  is  at  hand, 
Who  would  tell  us  if  we  are  to  mourn  for  the 

queen 

As  dead,  or  if  living  she  looks  on  the  sun,  — 
Alkestis,  the  daughter  of  Pelias,  who  seems 
To  me  and  to  all  men  who  dwell  in  the  land 

The  noblest  of  wives 
To  have  proven  herself  to  her  husband. 

Cho.  A.    Is  there  a  sound  of  sighing  heard, 
Or  beating  hands  within  the  halls, 
Or  wailing  as  if  all  were  done  ? 
Not  even  a  servant  of  the  house 
Is  standing  now  beside  the  gates, 
O  Paian,  comforter  in  grief, 
Would  thou  mightst  now  appear  ! 
Cho.  B.   They   would  not  be   silent  if   she 

were  dead. 
Cho.  A.   From  the   palace   she   surely  has 

not  been  borne  ! 
Cho.  B.    Why  so  ?    I  am  troubled.    What 

cheers,  then,  thee  ? 
Cho.  A.    Without  mourners  Admetos  would 

never  have  held 
The  rites  for  his  noble  lady  ! 

Cho.  B.   Nor  do  I  see  before  the  gates 
The  vase  of  water,  as  is  Jit 
At  gates  where  men  are  lying  dead. 
No  hair  lies  shorn  before  the  door, 
That  falls  in  mourning  for  the  lost ; 
Nor  do  I  hear  the  doleful  beat 
Of  youthful  women's  hands. 
Cho.  A.   And  this  is  the  day  of  her  doom ! 
Cho.  B.    What  is  it  thou  say'st ! 
Cho.  A.    On  which  she   shall   pass  to  the 

under-world ! 
Cho.  B.   Thou  hast  touched  my  heart,  thou 

hast  touched  my  soul ! 
Cho.  A.    It  is  fitting,  when  good  men  are 

wasting  away, 
That  all  should  grieve 
Who  ever  were  noble  accounted ! 

The  chorus  have  now,  apparently, 
reached  their  regular  position  in  the 
orchestra,  from  which  they  chant  the 
second  pair  of  strophes  of  the  Parodos. 

No  place  on  earth  is  found 
Where  one  a  ship  may  send, 
Not  even  to  Lykian  lands, 
Nor  to  the  desert  seat 
Of  Ammon' s 'oracle, 
And  save  the  doomed  life. 
Implacable  fate  is  drawing  nigh, 


And  at  the  altars  of  the  gods 
I  know  not  unto  whom 
Of  priests  to  fury  for  aid. 

If  only  on  the  light 
The  son  of  Phoibos  gazed 
With  living  eyes  to-day  ! 
Then  would  she  come  to  us, 
Leaving  the  dark  abode 
And  gates  of  Hades'1  realm. 
The  dead  he  raised,  ere  on  him  fell, 
Zeus-hurled,  the  lightning"1  s  fiery  bolt. 
—  But  now,  what  hope  of  life 
Is  left  for  me  to  seek  ? 

The  first  episode  is  as  simply  planned 
as  possible.  It  consists  merely  in  the 
appearance  of  a  serving-maid  from  the 
palace,  who,  after  satisfying  the  anxious 
inquiries  of  the  chorus,  reenters  to  an- 
nounce their  arrival.  In  her  description 
of  the  events  now  occurring  within  the 
palace  our  poet  is  in  his  best  vein  :  — 

.  .  .  For  when  she  knew  the   fatal  day  was 

come, 

She  bathed  in  river-water  her  white  flesh, 
And  from  her  chests  of  cedar  choosing  forth 
Raiment  and  ornament,  she  decked  her  fair, 
And,  standing,  prayed  before  the  hearth-stone 

thus: 
"0    Goddess, —  for    I  pass    beneath    the 

earth,  — 

Here  at  the  last,  a  suppliant,  I  entreat 
Rear  thou  my  children,  and  on  him  bestow 
A  loving  wife,  on  her  a  noble  spouse. 
And  may  they  not,  as  I  their  mother  die, 
Untimely  fall,  but  in  their  native  land, 
And  fortunate,  fill  out  a  happy  life." 

And  all  the   shrines  throughout  Admetos' 

halls 
She   sought,    and   decked  with    flowers,    and 

prayed  thereto, 

Breaking  the  foliage  of  the  myrtle-twigs : 
Nor  wept  nor  groaned.     The  sorrow  near  at 

hand 

Changed  not  the  lovely  color  of  her  face  : 
Then    to    her   marriage  -  chamber    swift    she 

sped ; 
There   she   indeed   shed   tears,  and  thus  she 

spoke : 

"O   couch   where    I   put   off  my   maiden- 
zone 

For  this  my  husband,  for  whose  sake  I  die, 
Farewell!    I  hate   thee   not:    thou  hast  de- 
stroyed 

Me  only  ;  slow  to  leave  my  spouse  and  thee 
I  die ;  to  thee  another  wife  will  come, 
Not  truer,  though  perchance  more  fortunate." 
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And  knelt,  and  kissed,  and  with  the  gush- 
ing tears 

That  from  her  eyelids  fell  the  bed  was  moist. 
When  she  was  sated  with  her  many  tears, 
In  headlong  haste  she  hurried  from  the  spot, 
Yet  often  turned  her  as  she  left  the  room, 
And   darted   toward   her   nuptial   couch  once 

more. 

Her  children,  clinging  to  the  mother's  robe, 
Were  weeping  :  taking  in  her  arms,  she  kissed 
The  two  in  turn,  as  though  about  to  die. 

And  all  the  servants  wept  throughout  the 

halls, 

Pitying  their  mistress  ;  and  she  gave  her  hand 
To  every  one  :  not  one  was  there  so  base 
But  she  did  greet  him,  and  by  him  was  hailed. 
—  Such  are  the  sorrows  in  Admetos'  home. 

To  a  query  as  to  the  king's  present 
mood,  she  replies  :  — 

He  weeps,  embracing  his  dear  wife,  and  prays 
She  may  be  spared  :  asking  what  cannot  be  ; 
For  she,  enfeebled,  pines  and  wastes  away, 
A  pitiable  burden  in  his  arms. 

—  And  yet,  although  the  breath  of   life  is 

low, 
Upon  the  sunlight  still  she  fain  would  look. 

In  spite  of  the  absolute  simplicity  and 
naturalness  of  this  brief  episode,  or  per- 
haps, indeed,  for  that  very  reason,  it  is 
most  successful  in  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  clearly  intended,  and  our  warmest 
sympathy  is  aroused  for  the  heroic  queen, 
just  before  she  herself  comes  forth  upon 
the  stage.  Especially  is  it  a  touch  of 
genius  when  the  brave,  motherly  soul 
pours  forth  her  most  earnest  prayers  at 
the  shrine  of  Hestia  (the  Romans'  Ves- 
ta), the  protectress  of  home. 

After  the  maid  returns  to  the  palace, 
the  chorus  sing  the  first  Stasimon,  a 
despairing  prayer  to  Apollo,  and  almost 
a  dirge  for  the  queen. 

The  palace  doors  now  again  swing 
open,  and  the  two  actors  required  by  the 
simple  action  of  our  drama  appear  in 
the  characters  of  Alkestis  and  Admetos. 
This  would  be  a  fitting  place  to  intro- 
duce some  apology  for  a  well-known 
weakness  of  the  plot,  the  cowardice  and 
selfishness  of  King  Admetos.  But  the 
truth  is,  we  detest  him  so  heartily  that 
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we  are  unwilling  to  say  anything  for 
him.  He  is  utterly  lacking  in  the  chief 
essentials  for  every  man  who  aspires  to 
rule  over  men,  —  unselfishness  and  cour- 
age. He  is  a  craven,  and  no  king. 

But  when  Euripides  omits  to  make 
any  direct  effort  to  defend  his  royal 
hero,  we  must  not  ascribe  it  to  inability 
or  dislike.  The  poet  probably  did  not 
feel  that  Admetos  needed  any  special 
apology.  If  he  had  elaborated  one,  it 
would  doubtless  have  been  upon  the 
ground  that  the  king's  life  was  infinitely 
more  valuable  than  any  other  man's,  and 
certainly  than  any  woman's,  could  be. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  modern  imitators 
of  the  Alkestis  has  been  largely  expend- 
ed in  palliating  the  cowardice  of  Adme- 
tos. The  favorite  device  is  to  let  Al- 
kestis make  the  arrangement,  through 
Apollo,  to  die  in  the  stead  of  her  hus- 
band, without  the  knowledge  of  the  lat- 
ter, who  is  powerless  to  reverse  the  com- 
pact when  he  learns  of  it.  But  as  for 
Euripides,  he  either  had  no  idea  of  mak- 
ing a  heroic  figure  in  any  sense  out  of 
his  Admetos,  or,  as  we  rather  believe, 
he  did  not  consider  desperate  eagerness 
to  save  one's  own  life  a  fatal  weakness. 

With  all  the  dignity  and  decorous  re- 
serve of  the  figures  which  pass  before 
us  on  the  Greek  stage  and  in  Greek  his- 
tory, there  is  something  curiously  naked 
and  frank  at  times  in  their  avowal  of 
natural  motives  and  passions.  We  who 
inherit  in  part  the  manners  and  phrases 
of  chivalry  must  not  be  too  sure  that  the 
springs  of  our  own  actions  are  always 
loftier,  merely  because  it  is  no  longer 
conventional  openly  to  avow  the  coarser 
motives.  In  this  case  the  truth,  was 
stated  to  us  as  bluntly  as  possible  in  the 
prologue  :  — 

"  He  tested  all  his  kin  in  turn :  his  sire, 
The  aged  mother  too  that  gave  him  birth !  " 

Alkestis  is  supported  by  her  maidens, 
and  attended  not  only  by  her  husband, 
but  by  her  little  son  and  daughter.  She 
is  in  a  highly  excited,  almost  ecstatic 
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mood,  and  the  lyric  outbursts  in  which 
she  bewails  her  untimely  fate  are  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  calmer  recita- 
tive in  which  her  husband  insists  that  he 
is  still  the  chief  sufferer.  Her  opening 
words  remind  us  —  if  we  may  turn 
again  to  a  German  parallel  —  of  the 
greeting  Maria  Stuart  sends  to  the  clouds 
that  sail  southward  toward  the  sunny 
home-land  of  France. 

Alkestis.    Helios,  and  light  of  day ! 
Clouds  in  the  lofty  sky.  eddying,  hurrying  on- 
ward ! 

Admetos.    He  sees  us  both,  two  hapless  mor- 
tals, who 
In  naught  have  wronged  the  gods,  that  thou 

shouldst  die. 

Alk.   Earth,  and  my  palace-home  ! 
Haunts  of  my  childish  years,   land  of  my  fa- 
thers, lolcos  ! 
Adm.    Rouse   thee,    unhappy  one!     Desert 

us  not. 
Pray  to  the  mighty  gods  to  pity  us. 

Alk.    The  two-oared  skiff'  I  can  see,  and  the 

ghostly  ferryman,  Charon, 
Hesting  his  hand  on  the  pole ;  and  he  calls  to  me  : 

"•  Why  dost  thou  linger  ? 
"  Make  haste !     Thou  detainest  us  here  !  "     So 

urging  he  hurries  me  on  ! 
Adm.   Ah  me  !     A  bitter  voyage  for  me  is 

this 

Whereof  thou  speak' st !     What  agony  is  ours ! 
Alk.    He  is  leading  me,  —  dost  thou  not  see  ? 

To  the  court  of  the  dead  he  is  leading  ! 
Hades,  the  winged !  and  gazes  with  grim  brows 

flashing  upon  me ! 
What    would' st    thou  !      Eelease    me !    Alas ! 

What  a  journey  in  sorrow  I  go ! 
Adm.    Piteous  for  them  that  love  thee,  most 

of  all 

Me  and  my  children,  who  this  grief  shall  share. 
Alk.    (more  calmly,  to  her  attendants).    Un- 
hand me,  I  pray  you,  unhand  me. 
Lay  me  down  ;  my  force  is  spent; 
Hades  is  near  at  hand, 
And  o'er  my  eyelids  black  night  is  stealing. 
Children,  ah,  nevermore, 
Nevermore  your  mother  lives. 

Admetos  now  begins  a  rather  rhetor- 
ical plea  to  his  wife  not  to  desert  him, 
to  which  she  gives  little  heed,  but,  sum- 
moning all  her  strength  and  self-con- 
trol, makes  a  moving  appeal  to  him  for 
her  children.  The  reader  will  notice 
that  she  has  no  touch  of  world-weariness, 
but  fully  realizes  the  magnitude  of  the 


sacrifice  she  makes.  In  this  speech  she 
shows  perfect  confidence  in  her  hus- 
band's kindly  heart,  very  little  in  his 
constancy  and  strength.  She  herself 
has  ruled  him,  and  she  foresees  that  her 
successor  will  probably  sway  him  no  less 
easily,  for  good  or  ill. 

Alkestis.    Admetos,  how  it  fares  with  me 

thou  seest, 

And  ere  I  perish  I  would  speak  with  thee 
Of  my  desires.     Revering  thee  I  die, 
Giving  my  life  that  thou  may'st  see  the  day  ; 
Not  forced  to  die  for  thee,  but  free  to  wed 
Whatever  prince  of  Thessaly  I  would, 
And  dwell  within  a  happy  royal  hall. 
I  did  not  wish  to  live,  bereft  of  thee, 
With  orphaned  children.     Having  youth's  fair 
gifts, 

—  In  which  I  took  delight,  —  I  grudged  them 

not. 

Yet  they  who  did  beget  and  bear  thee  quailed 

(Though  they  were  come  to  fitting  age  for 
death) 

To  die  with  honor  and  to  save  their  child. 

Thou  wert  their  only  son  :  no  hope  was  theirs, 

When  thou  wert  dead,  to  get  them  other  chil- 
dren. 

Thou  hadst  not  sorrowed,  parted  from  thy 
wife, 

Nor  reared  thy  children  orphans.     But  all  this 

Some  god  has  ordered  that  it  shall  be  so. 

Amen  !     Yet  prove  thy  thanks  to  me  for  it ; 

A  recompense  I  shall  not  ask  of  thee, 

—  For  there  is  nothing  valued  more  than  life,  — 
And  only  justice,  thou  'It  confess  ;   for  thou 
Lovest  these  children  even  as  I,  —  or  should' st ! 

Accept  them  as  the  masters  of  my  house, 
Nor  wed  a  second  mother  for  my  offspsing, 
Who,  not  so  kind  as  I,  in  wrath  will  lay 
Her  hand  upon  these  children,  thine  and  mine. 
So  prithee  do  not  that,  I  beg  of  thee. 
No  kinder  than  an  adder  in  her  hate 
To  former  children  is  a  second  wife. 

My  son  has  in  his  sire  a  mighty  tower  ; 
But  thou,  how  shalt  thou  bloom   to  maiden- 
hood, 
My  child  ?     How  wilt  thou  find  thy  father's 

wife 
Toward  thee  ?     May  she  not  give  thee  an  evil 


In  blooming  youth,  and  stop  thy  marriage  so ! 
Thy  mother  may  not  dress  thee  as  a  bride, 
Herself,  nor  in  thy  travail  give  thee  cheer, 
Present  where  naught  is  as  a  mother  sweet. 
For  I  must  perish  :  not  upon  the  morrow 
Nor  on  the  third  day  comes  this  woe  to  me  ; 
At  once  I  pass  to  those  that  are  no  more. 
Hail,  and  farewell !     My  husband,  thou  mayst 
boast 
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To  have  wed  a  noble  wife ;  you,  children  mine, 
That  you  are  of  a  noble  mother  born. 

After  the  usual  two  lines  of  reassur- 
ing commonplace  from  the  chorus,  Ad- 
metos  begins  an  equally  long  reply. 
This  speech  has  been  already  mentioned, 
in  an  essay  on  the  Hippolytos,1  as  pe- 
culiarly Euripidean.  The  poet  devotes 
all  the  resources  of  his  imagination  and 
ingenuity  to  the  chief  speech  of  his  most 
ignoble  character,  just  at  the  moment 
when  all  our  sympathies  are  drawn 
away  from  him.  Here,  if  anywhere,  is 
the  poet's  effort  to  defend  his  unkingly 
monarch. 

Admetos.    .  .  .  Fear  not !     Thou 
Wert  mine  in  life,  and  shalt  in  death  alone 
Be  called  my  wife  ;  and  no  Thessalian  dame 
Instead  of  thee  shall  hail  me  as  her  lord. 
There  lives  no  woman  of  so  high  descent, 
Nor  yet  so  beautiful ;  and  as  for  children, 
These  two  suffice  ;  in  them  I  pray  the  gods 
To  find  the  joy  I  may  not  have  in  thee. 

Not  for  a  year  I  '11  mourning  wear  for  thee, 
But  while  my  life  shall  last,  0  wife  of  mine, 
Detesting  her  who  bore  me,  and  my  sire, 
Who  in  word,  not  act,  have  shown  their  love 

for  me  ; 

But  thou  hast  paid  what  was  most  dear  to  thee, 
And  saved  my  life.  Have  I  not  cause  to  grieve, 
Of  such  a  helpmeet  being  in  thee  bereft  ? 

Symposia  now  and  feasts  shall  have  an  end, 
Garlands  and  music,  that  my  palace  filled,  — 
For  I  could  never  touch  the  lyre  again, 
Nor  have  the  heart  to  sing  to  Libyan  pipes, 
Since  thou  dost  take  from  me  the  joy  of  life. 

And  by  the  cunning  hand  of  artists  wrought, 
Thy  counterfeit  shall  lie  within  my  bed  ; 
While  I  beside  it  and  embracing  it, 
Calling  thy  name,  shall  seem  within  my  arms 
To  hold  my  wife,  although  I  hold  her  not. 
A  cold  delight,  methinks  ;  yet  from  my  heart 
A  load  were  lifted  so.     And  in  my  dreams 
Thou  'It  come  to  bless  me  ;  for  't  is  sweet  to 

see 
Our  loved  ones,  even  in  visions,  while  we  may. 

If   Orpheus'  voice   and   gift   of   song   were 

mine, 

So  that  Demeter's  daughter,  or  her  lord, 
I  might  beguile,  and   lead   thee   forth   from 

Hades, 

I  would  descend,  and  neither  Pluto's  hound, 
Nor  Charon  with  his  pole,  the  guide  of  souls, 
Should  check  me,  till  I  brought  thee  back  to 
day. 

1  See  Atlantic  Monthly,  March,  1887,  page 
366. 


But  now,  await  me  there  when  I  shall  die. 
Make  ready  our  abode,  to  dwell  with  me  ; 
For  I  will  bid  our  children  here  to  lay 
My  body  in  the  cedarn  coffin  where 
Thou  too  art  laid.     Not  even  in  death  would  I 
Be  parted  from  my  only  faithful  one. 

The  death-scene  follows  at  once,  and 
no  doubt  made  a  striking  succession  of 
statuesque  groupings  upon  the  stage,  ac- 
companied by  the  mute  expressions  of 
sympathy  from  the  chorus  in  the  orches- 
tra. The  mother's  last  thoughts  are  for 
her  children,  while  the  king,  in  nearly 
every  line  he  utters,  insists  upon  his 
own  loss.  A  death-scene  upon  the  stage 
is  unusual  in  the  Greek  drama,  but  in 
this  case  it  seems  to  be  elaborated  ex- 
pressly to  introduce  an  opportunity  for 
emotional  acting.  We  miss  even  the 
covering  of  the  face  just  before  death, 
which  was  almost  demanded  by  Hellenic 
feelings  of  propriety,  and  which  the 
reader  may  remember  at  the  close  of  the 
Hippolytos,  as  well  as  in  the  most  dra- 
matic and  heroic  death  of  Socrates,  de- 
scribed at  the  end  of  the  Phaidon  of 
Plato. 

The  moment  Alkestis  expires,  the 
child  Eumelos  begins  a  lyric  threnody, 
which  was  probably  sung  from  behind 
the  scenes,  while  the  part  of  the  orphaned 
prince  was  acted  by  a  "  mute  "  boy. 

Eumelos.  Alas !    Woe  is  me !    My   mother 

now  is  passed 

Beneath  the  earth,  and  lives  no  more, 
My  father,  in  the  light  ! 
Deserting  my  young  life, 
She  leaves  me  orphaned  here. 
For  see  !     Her  lids  are  closed, 
Her  arms  beside  her  hang. 
Oh,  hear  me,  my  mother,  hear  me,  I  pray, 
I  call  to  thee, 
Thy  little  nestling, 
Clinging  closely  to  thy  face  ! 

Admetos.     To   one   who    neither  sees,    nor 

hears  ;  so  ye 
And  I  are  smitten  by  a  heavy  woe  ! 

Eumelos.     My  father,  I  alone  am  left,   my 

mother  gone, 

Upon  a  lonely  way,  a  child. 
Ah,  cruel  is  the  fate 
That  falls  on  me  I     Nor  less 
To  thee,  my  sister,  too, 
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The  lot  of  suffering  comes. 

To  sorrow  wert  thou  wed, 

To  sorrow,  my  father  !    Not  to  old  age 

With  her  thou  '&  come  I 

Too  soon  she  perished, 

Slaying  with  her  all  our  house. 

Admetos  is  already  sufficiently  calm 
to  give  directions  for  the  funeral  and  the 
mourning  for  the  queen,  whose  body  is 
now  carried  into  the  palace,  accompanied 
by  the  king,  the  children,  and  the  retinue 
of  attendants.  So  closes  the  second 
episode. 

The  stage  is  quite  deserted,  while  the 
chorus  sing  from  the  orchestra  the  sec- 
ond Stasimon.  Like  all  the  choral  odes 
of  our  play,  but  unlike  those  of  many  Eu- 
ripidean  dramas,  it  has  the  closest  con- 
nection with,  and  appropriateness  to, 
the  moment  in  the  plot  where  it  is  in- 
serted. We  quote  here  only  the  former 


of  the  two  pairs  of  stanzas,  which  are 
entirely  devoted  to  the  praises  of  Al- 
kestis. 

Chorus.    Daughter  of  Pelias,  hail ! 
I  pray  that,  contented  in  Hades'1  dwelling, 
In  the  sunless  abode  a  home  thoufindest ! 
And  Hades  shall  know  it,  the  black-tressed  god, 

and  the  Ancient  who  sitteth 
Holding  the  tiller  and  oar, 
Ferryman  of  shadows, 
That  the  bravest  by  far  of  women  surely 
On  Acheron's  turbid  stream  to-day 
Passes  across  in  the  two-oared  bark. 

Often  the  minstrel  ofthee 

Shall  sing  to  the  seven-stringed  shell  of  the  tor- 
toise, 

Or  in  dirges  without  the  lyre  shall  praise  thee, 

In  Sparta,  whenever  recurring  cometh  the  feast 
of  Carneia, 

When  in  the  first  of  the  month 

Night  long  shines  the  moonlight; 

Or  in  Athens,  a  city  rich  and  famous. 

—  So  noble  a  theme  thy  death  has  left 

Unto  the  bards  of  the  aftertime.1 

William  Cranston  Lawton. 
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THE  remembrance  of  home,  with  its 
early  and  precious  and  long-enduring 
friendships,  has  intruded  itself  among 
my  recollections  of  what  I  saw  and  heard, 
of  what  I  felt  and  thought,  in  the  dis- 
tant land  I  was  visiting.  I  must  return 
to  the  scene  where  I  found  myself  when 
the  suggestion  of  the  broken  circle  ran 
away  with  my  imagination. 

The  literature  of  Stonehenge  is  exten- 
sive, and  illustrates  the  weakness  of  ar- 
chaeologists almost  as  well  as  the  "  Prae- 
torium  "  of  Scott's  "  Antiquary."  "  In 
1823,"  says  a  local  handbook,  "  H. 

1  In  this  and  some  other  lyrical  passages  of 
the  play,  there  is  an  attempt  to  imitate  the 
movement  of  the  original,  so  far  as  a  language 
which  marches  to  the  drum-like  beat  of  a 


Browne,  of  Amesbury,  published  '  An 
Illustration  of  Stonehenge  and  Abury,' 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that 
both  of  these  monuments  were  antedilu- 
vian, and  that  the  latter  was  formed  un- 
der the  direction  of  Adam.  He  ascribes 
the  present  dilapidated  condition  of 
Stonehenge  to  the  operation  of  the  gen- 
eral deluge  ;  for,  he  adds,  *  to  suppose  it 
to  be  the  work  of  any  people  since  the 
flood  is  entirely  monstrous.'  " 

We  know  well  enough  how  great 
stones  —  pillars  and  obelisks  —  are 
brought  into  place  by  means  of  our  mod- 
ern appliances.  But  if  the  great  blocks 
were  raised  by  a  mob  of  naked  Picts,  or 

stress  accent  may  imitate  one  which  even  in 
prose  rises  and  falls  with  musical  cadence  and 
in  accurate  rhythm. 
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any  tribe  that  knew  none  of  the  me- 
chanical powers  but  the  lever,  how  did 
they  set  them  up  and  lay  the  cross-stones, 
the  imposts,  upon  the  uprights  ?  It  is 
pleasant,  once  in  a  while,  to  think  how 
we  should  have  managed  any  such  mat- 
ters as  this  if  left  to  our  natural  re- 
sources. We  are  all  interested  in  the 
make-shifts  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  Now 
the  rudest  tribes  make  cords  of  some 
kind,  and  the  earliest,  or  almost  the 
earliest,  of  artificial  structures  is  an 
earth-mound.  If  a  hundred,  or  hun- 
dreds, of  men  could  drag  the  huge  stones 
many  leagues,  as  they  must  have  done 
to  bring  them  to  their  destined  place, 
they  could  have  drawn  each  of  them  up 
a  long  slanting  mound  ending  in  a  sharp 
declivity,  with  a  hole  for  the  foot  of  the 
stone  at  its  base.  If  the  stone  were 
now  tipped  over,  it  would  slide  into  its 
place,  and  could  -  be  easily  raised  from 
its  slanting  position  to  the  perpendicu- 
lar. Then  filling  in  the  space  between 
the  mound  and  two  contiguous  stones, 
the  impost  could  be  dragged  up  to  its 
position.  I  found  a  pleasure  in  work- 
ing at  this  simple  mechanical  problem, 
as  a  change  from  the  more  imaginative 
thoughts  suggested  by  the  mysterious 
monuments. 

One  incident  of  our  excursion  to 
Stonehenge  had  a  significance  for  me 
which  renders  it  memorable  in  my  per- 
sonal experience.  As  we  drove  over 
the  barren  plain,  one  of  the  party  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  "  Look  !  Look !  See 
the  lark  rising  !  "  I  looked  up  with  the 
rest.  There  was  the  bright  blue  sky, 
but  not  a  speck  upon  it  which  my  eyes 
could  distinguish.  Again,  one  called 
out,  "  Hark  !  Hark  !  Hear  him  sing- 
ing ! "  I  listened,  but  not  a  sound 
reached  my  ear.  Was  it  strange  that  I 
felt  a  momentary  pang?  Those  that 
look  out  at  the  windows  are  darkened, 
and  all  the  daughters  of  music  are 
brought  low.  Was  I  never  to  see  or 
hear  the  soaring  songster  at  Heaven's 
gate,  —  unless,  —  unless  —  if  our  mild 


humanized  theology  promises  truly,  I 
may  perhaps  hereafter  listen  to  him 
singing  far  down  beneath  me  ?  For  in 
whatever  world  I  may  find  myself,  I 
hope  I  shall  always  love  our  poor  little 
spheroid,  so  long  my  home,  which  some 
kind  angel  may  point  out  to  me  as  a 
gilded  globule  swimming  in  the  sunlight 
far  away.  After  walking  the  streets  of 
pure  gold  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  might 
one  not  like  a  short  vacation,  to  visit  the 
well-remembered  green  fields  and  flowery 
meadows  ?  I  had  a  very  sweet  emotion 
of  self-pity,  which  took  the  sting  out  of 
my  painful  discovery  that  the  orchestra 
of  my  pleasing  life-entertainment  was 
unstringing  its  instruments,  and  its  lights 
were  being  extinguished,  —  that  the  show 
was  almost  over.  All  this  I  kept  to  my- 
self, of  course,  except  so  far  as  I  whis- 
pered it  to  the  unseen  presence  which 
we  all  feel  is  in  sympathy  with  us,  and 
which,  as  it  seemed  to  my  fancy,  was 
looking  into  my  eyes,  and  through  them 
into  my 'soul,  with  the  tender,  tearful 
smile  of  a  mother  who  for  the  first  time 
gently  presses  back  the  longing  lips  of 
her  as  yet  unweaned  infant. 

On  our  way  back  from  Stonehenge  we 
stopped  and  took  a  cup  of  tea  with  a 
friend  of  our  host,  Mr.  Nightingale. 
His  house,  a  bachelor  establishment,  was 
very  attractive  to  us  by  the  beauty  with- 
in and  around  it.  His  collection  of 
"  china,"  as  Pope  and  old-fashioned  peo- 
ple call  all  sorts  of  earthenware,  excited 
the  enthusiasm  of  our  host,  whose  ad- 
miration of  some  rare  pieces  in  the  col- 
lection was  so  great  that  it  would  have 
run  into  envy  in  a  less  generous  nature. 

It  is  very  delightful  to  find  one's  self 
in  one  of  these  English  country  resi- 
dences. The  house  is  commonly  old, 
and  has  a  history.  It  is  oftentimes  itself 
a  record,  like  that  old  farmhouse  my 
friend  John  Bellows  wrote  to  me  about, 
which  chronicled  half  a  dozen  reigns  by 
various  architectural  marks  as  exactly  as 
if  it  had  been  an  official  register.  *k  The 
stately  homes  of  England,"  as  we  see 
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them  at  Wilton  and  Longford  Castle, 
are  not  more  admirable  in  their  splen- 
dors than  "  the  blessed  homes  of  Eng- 
land "  in  their  modest  beauty.  Every- 
where one  may  see  here  old  parsonages 
by  the  side  of  ivy-mantled  churches,  and 
the  comfortable  mansions  where  gener- 
ations of  country  squires  have  lived  in 
peace,  while  their  sons  have  gone  forth 
to  fight  England's  battles,  and  carry  her 
flags  of  war  and  commerce  all  over  the 
world.  We  in  America  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  such  a  possession  as  a  fam- 
ily home.  We  encamp,  —  not  under 
canvas,  but  in  fabrics  of  wood  or  more 
lasting  materials,  which  are  pulled  down 
after  a  brief  occupancy  by  the  builders, 
and  possibly  their  children,  or  are  mod- 
ernized so  that  the  former  dwellers  in 
them  would  never  recognize  their  old 
habitations. 

In  my  various  excursions  from  Salis- 
bury I  was  followed  everywhere  by  the 
all-pervading  presence  of  the  towering 
spire.  Just  what  it  was  in  that  earlier 
visit,  when  my  eyes  were  undimmed 
and  my  sensibilities  unworn,  just  such  I 
found  it  now.  As  one  drives  away  from 
the  town,  the  roofs  of  the  houses  drop 
out  of  the  landscape,  the  lesser  spires 
disappear  one  by  one,  until  the  great 
shaft  is  left  standing  alone,  —  solitary 
as  the  broken  statue  of  Ozymandias  in 
the  desert,  as  the  mast  of  some  mighty 
ship  above  the  waves  which  have  rolled 
over  the  foundering  vessel.  Most  per- 
sons will,  I  think,  own  to  a  feeling  of 
awe  in  looking  up  at  it.  Few  can  look 
down  from  a  great  height  without  creep- 
ings  and  crispations,  if  they  do  not  get 
as  far  as  vertigos  and  that  aerial  calen- 
ture which  prompts  them  to  jump  from 
the  pinnacle  on  which  they  are  standing. 
It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to  ' 
make  one  experience  something  of  the 
same  feeling  in  looking  up  at  a  very  tall 
steeple  or  chimney.  To  one  whose  eyes 
are  used  to  Park  Street  and  the  Old 
South  steeples  as  standards  of  height, 
a  spire  which  climbs  four  hundred  feet 


towards  the  sky  is  a  new  sensation. 
Whether  I  am  more  "afraid  of  that 
which  is  high  "  than  I  was  at  my  first 
visit,  as  I  should  be  on  the  authority  of 
Ecclesiastes,  I  cannot  say,  but  it  was 
quite  enough  for  me  to  let  my  eyes 
climb  the  spire,  and  I  had  no  desire 
whatever  to  stand  upon  that  "  bad  em- 
inence," as  I  am  sure  that  I  should  have 
found  it. 

I  soon  noticed  a  slight  deflection  from 
the  perpendicular  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  spire.  This  has  long  been  observed. 
I  could  not  say  that  I  saw  it  quivering 
in  the  wind,  as  I  felt  that  of  Strasburg 
doing  when  I  ascended  it,  —  swaying 
like  a  blade  of  grass  when  a  breath  of 
air  passes  over  it.  But  it  has  been,  for 
at  least  two  hundred  years,  nearly  two 
feet  out  of  the  perpendicular.  No  in- 
crease in  the  deviation  was  found  to  ex- 
ist when  examined  early  in  the  present 
century.  It  is  a  wonder  that  this  slight- 
looking  structure  can  have  survived  the 
blasts,  and  thunderbolts,  and  earth- 
quakes, and  the  weakening  effects  of 
time  on  its  stones  and  timbers  for  five 
hundred  years.  Since  the  spire  of  Chi- 
chester  Cathedral  fell  in  1861,  sheath- 
ing itself  in  its  tower  like  a  sword  drop- 
ping into  its  scabbard,  one  can  hardly 
help  looking  with  apprehension  at  all 
these  towering  fabrics.  I  have  before  re- 
ferred to  the  fall  of  the  spire  of  Tewkes- 
bury  Abbey  church,  three  centuries  ear- 
lier. There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
fear  for  the  Salisbury  spire,  and  great 
precautions  have  been  taken  to  keep  it 
firm,  so  that  we  may  hope  it  will  stand 
for  another  five  hundred  years.  It 
ought  to  be  a  "  joy  forever,"  for  it  is  a 
thing  of  beauty,  if  ever  there  were  one. 

I  never  felt  inclined  to  play  the  part 
of  the  young  enthusiast  in  "  Excelsior," 
as  I  looked  up  at  the  weathercock  which 
surmounts  the  spire.  But  the  man  who 
oils  the  weathercock-spindle  has  to  get 
up  to  it  in  some  way,  and  that  way  is  by 
ladders  which  reach  to  within  thirty  feet 
of  the  top,  where  there  is  a  small  door, 
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through  which  he  emerges,  to  crawl  up 
the  remaining  distance  on  the  outside. 
"  The  situation  and  appearance,"  says 
one  of  the  guide-books,  "  must  be  ter- 
rific, yet  many  persons  have  voluntarily 
and  daringly  clambered  to  the  top,  even 
in  a  state  of  intoxication."  Such,  I  feel 
sure,  was  not  the  state  of  my  most  val- 
ued and  exemplary  clerical  friend,  who, 
with  a  cool  head  and  steady  nerves, 
found  himself  standing  in  safety  at  the 
top  of  the  spire,  with  his  hand  upon  the 
vane,  which  nothing  terrestrial  had  ever 
looked  down  upon  in  its  lofty  position, 
except  a  bird,  a  bat,  a  sky-rocket,  or  a 
balloon. 

In  saying  that  the  exterior  of  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  is  more  interesting  than 
its  interior,  I  was  perhaps  unfair  to  the 
latter,  which  only  yields  to  the  surpass- 
ing claims  of  the  wonderful  structure  as 
seen  from  the  outside.  One  may  get 
a  little  tired  of  marble  Crusaders,  with 
their  crossed  legs  and  broken  noses,  es- 
pecially if,  as  one  sometimes  finds  them, 
they  are  covered  with  the  penciled  auto- 
graphs of  cockney  scribblers.  But  there 
are  monuments  in  this  cathedral  which 
excite  curiosity,  and  others  which  awaken 
the  most  striking  associations.  There 
is  the  "  Boy  Bishop,"  his  marble  effigy 
protected  from  vandalism  by  an  iron 
cage.  There  is  the  skeleton  figure  rep- 
resenting Fox  (who  should  have  been 
called  Goose),  the  poor  creature  who 
starved  himself  to  death  in  trying  to 
imitate  the  fast  of  forty  days  in  the 
wilderness.  Since  this  performance  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  list  of  miracles,  it 
is  not  so  likely  to  be  repeated  by  fanatics. 
I  confess  to  a  strong  suspicion  that  this 
is  one  of  the  ambulatory  or  movable 
stories,  like  the  "  hangman's  stone  "  leg- 
end, which  I  have  found  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England.  Skulls  and 
crossbones,  sometimes  skeletons  or  skele- 
ton-like figures,  are  not  uncommon  among 
the  sepulchral  embellishments  of  an  earli- 
er period.  Where  one  of  these  figures 
is  found,  the  forty-day-fast  story  is  like 


to  grow  out  of  it,  as  the  mistletoe  springs 
from  the  oak  or  apple  tree. 

With  far  different  emotions  we  look 
upon  the  spot  where  lie  buried  many  of 
the  Herbert  family,  among  the  rest, 

"  Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother," 

for  whom  Ben  Jonson  wrote  the  cele- 
brated epitaph.  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
say  it,  but  I  never  could  admire  the  line, 

"  Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse," 

nor  the  idea  of  Time  dropping  his  hour- 
glass and  scythe  to  throw  a  dart  at  the 
fleshless  figure  of  Death.  This  last  im- 
age seems  to  me  about  the  equivalent  in 
mortuary  poetry  of  Roubiliac's  monu- 
ment to  Mrs.  Nightingale  in  mortuary 
sculpture,  —  poor  conceits  both  of  them, 
without  the  suggestion  of  a  tear  in  the 
verses  or  in  the  marble ;  but  the  rhetor- 
ical exaggeration  does  not  prevent  us 
from  feeling  that  we  are  standing  by  the 
resting-place  of  one  who  was 

"  learn' d  and  fair  and  good  " 

enough  to  stir  the  soul  of  stalwart  Ben 
Jonson,  and  the  names  of  Sidney  and 
Herbert  make  us  forget  the  strange  hy- 
perboles. 

History  meets  us  everywhere,  as  we 
stray  among  these  ancient  monuments. 
Under  that  effigy  lie  the  great  bones  of 
Sir  John  Cheyne,  a  mighty  man  of  war, 
said  to  have  been  "  overthrown "  by 
Richard  the  Third  at  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  Field.  What  was  left  of  him  was 
unearthed  in  1789  in  the  demolition  of 
the  Beauchamp  chapel,  and  his  thigh- 
bone was  found  to  be  four  inches  longer 
than  that  of  a  man  of  common  stature. 

The  reader  may  remember  how  my 
recollections  started  from  their  hiding- 
place  when  I  came,  in  one  of  our  excur- 
sions, upon  the  name  of  Lechmere,  as  be- 
longing to  the  owner  of  a  fine  estate  by 
or  through  which  we  were  driving.  I 
had  a  similar  twinge  of  reminiscence  at 
meeting  with  the  name  of  Gorges,  which 
is  perpetuated  by  a  stately  monument  at 
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the  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  cathedral. 
Sir  Thomas  Gorges,  Knight  of  Long- 
ford Castle,  may  or  may  not  have  been 
of  the  same  family  as  the  well-remem- 
bered grandiose  personage  of  the  New 
England  Pilgrim  period.  The  title  he 
bore  had  a  far  more  magnificent  sound 
than  those  of  his  contemporaries,  Gov- 
ernor Carver  and  Elder  Brewster.  No 
title  ever  borne  among  us  has  filled  the 
mouth  quite  so  full  as  that  of  "  Sir  Fer- 
dinando  Gorges,  Lord  Palatine  of  the 
Province  of  Maine,"  a  province  with 
"  Gorgeana  "  (late  the  plantation  of  Ag- 
amenticus)  as  its  capital.  Everywhere 
in  England  a  New  Englander  is  con- 
stantly meeting  with  names  of  families 
and  places  which  remind  him  that  he 
comes  of  a  graft  from  an  old  tree  on  a 
new  stock.  I  could  not  keep  down  the 
associations  called  up  by  the  name  of 
Gorges.  There  is  a  certain  pleasure  in 
now  and  then  sprinkling  our  prosaic 
colonial  history  with  the  holy  water  of  a 
high-sounding  title  ;  not  that  a  "  Sir  "  be- 
fore a  man's  name  makes  him  any  bet- 
ter, —  for  are  we  not  all  equal,  and  more 
than  equal,  to  each  other  ?  —  but  it 
sounds  pleasantly.  Sir  Harry  Vane  and 
Sir  Harry  Frankland  look  prettily  on  the 
printed  page,  as  the  illuminated  capital 
at  the  head  of  a  chapter  in  an  old  folio 
pleases  the  eye  of  the  reader.  Sir 
Thomas  Gorges  was  the  builder  of  Long- 
ford Castle,  now  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Radnor,  whose  family  name  is  Bouverie. 
Whether  our  Sir  Ferdinando  was  of  the 
Longford  Castle  stock  or  not  I  must 
leave  to  my  associates  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  to  determine. 

"We  lived  very  quietly  at  our  tempo- 
rary home  in  Salisbury  Close.  A  plea- 
sant dinner  with  the  Dean,  a  stroll 
through  the  grounds  of  the  episcopal 
palace,  with  that  perpetual  feast  of  the 
eyes  which  the  cathedral  offered  us,  made 
our  residence  delightful  at  the  time,  and 
keeps  it  so  in  remembrance.  Besides 
the  cathedral  there  were  the  veiy  lovely 
cloisters,  the  noble  chapter-house  with  its 


central  pillar,  —  this  structure  has  been 
rejuvenated  and  restored  since  my  earli- 
er visit,  —  and  there  were  the  peaceful 
dwellings,  where  I  insist  on  believing 
that  only  virtue  and  happiness  are  ever 
tenants.  Even  outside  the  sacred  en- 
closure there  is  a  great  deal  to  enjoy, 
in  the  ancient  town  of  Salisbury.  One 
may  rest  under  the  Poultry  Cross,  where 
twenty  or  thirty  generations  have  rested 
before  him.  One  may  purchase  his 
china  at  the  well -furnished  establish- 
ment of  the  tenant  of  a  spacious  apart- 
ment of  ancient  date,  —  "  the  Halle  of 
John  Halle,"  a  noble  private  edifice  built 
in  the  year  1470,  restored  and  beautified 
in  1834  ;  the  emblazonment  of  the  Royal 
Arms  having  been  executed  by  the  cel- 
ebrated architectural  artist  Pugin.  The 
old  houses  are  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  eminently  picturesque. 

Salisbury  was  formerly  very  unhealthy, 
on  account  of  the  low,  swampy  nature  of 
its  grounds.  The  Sanitary  Reform,  dat- 
ing from  about  thirty  years  ago,  had  a 
great  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  place. 
Before  the  drainage  the  annual  mortal- 
ity was  twenty-seven  in  the  thousand; 
since  the  drainage  twenty  in  the  thou- 
sand, which  is  below  that  of  Boston.  In 
the  Close,  which  is  a  little  Garden  of 
Eden,  with  no  serpent  in  it  that  I  could 
hear  of,  the  deaths  were  only  fourteen 
in  a  thousand.  Happy  little  enclosure, 
where  thieves  cannot  break  through  and 
steal,  where  Death  himself  hesitates  to 
enter,  and  makes  a  visit  only  now  and 
then  at  long  intervals,  lest  the  fortunate 
inhabitants  should  think  they  had  al- 
ready reached  the  Celestial  City ! 

It  must  have  been  a  pretty  bitter  quar- 
rel that  drove  the  tenants  of  the  airy 
height  of  Old  Sarum  to  remove  to  the 
marshy  level  of  the  present  site  of  the 
cathedral  and  the  town.  I  wish  we 
could  have  given  more  time  to  the  an- 
cient fortress  and  cathedral  town.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  historic 
localities  of  Great  Britain.  We  looked 
from  different  points  of  view  at  the 
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mounds  and  trenches  which  marked  it  as 
a  strongly  fortified  position.  For  many 
centuries  it  played  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  England.  At  length, 
however,  the  jealousies  of  the  laity  and 
the  clergy,  a  squabble  like  that  of  "  town 
and  gown,"  but  with  graver  underlying 
causes,  broke  up  the  harmony  and  prac- 
tically ended  the  existence  of  the  place 
except  as  a  monument  of  the  past.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  the  headquarters  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  could  not  have  man- 
aged to  maintain  tranquillity  within  its 
own  borders.  But  so  it  was ;  and  the 
consequence  followed  that  Old  Sarum, 
with  all  its  grand  recollections,  is  but  a 
collection  of  mounds  and  hollows,  —  as 
much  a  tomb  of  its  past  as  Birs  Nim- 
roud  of  that  great  city,  Nineveh.  Old 
Sarum  is  now  best  remembered  by  its 
long-surviving  privilege,  as  a  borough,  of 
sending  two  members  to  Parliament. 
The  farcical  ceremony  of  electing  two 
representatives  who  had  no  constituency 
behind  them  was  put  an  end  to  by  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832. 

Wilton,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, within  an  easy  drive's  distance 
from  Salisbury,  was  the  first  nobleman's 
residence  I  saw  in  my  early  visit.  Not 
a  great  deal  of  what  I  then  saw  had 
survived  in  my  memory.  I  recall  the 
general  effect  of  the  stately  mansion  and 
its  grounds.  A  picture  or  two  of  Van- 
dyke's had  not  quite  faded  out  of  my 
recollection.  I  could  not  forget  the 
armor  of  Anne  de  Montmorenci,  —  not 
another  Maid  of  Orleans,  but  Constable 
of  France,  —  said  to  have  been  taken  in 
battle  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Herberts. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  things  that  made 
me  feel  I  was  in  the  Old  World.  Miles 
Standish's  sword  was  as  far  back  as  New 
England  collections  of  armor  carried 
us  at  that  day.  The  remarkable  gallery 
of  ancient  sculptures  impressed  me  at 
the  time,  but  no  one  bust  or  statue  sur- 
vived as  a  distinct  image.  Even  the  beau- 
tiful Palladian  bridge  had  not  pictured 
itself  on  my  mental  tablet  as  it  should 


have  done,  and  I  could  not  have  taken 
my  oath  that  I  had  seen  it.  But  the 
pretty  English  maidens  whom  we  met 
on  the  day  of  our  visit  to  Wilton, — 
daughters  or  granddaughters  of  a  fa- 
mous inventor  and  engineer,  —  still  lin- 
gered as  vague  and  pleasing  visions,  so 
lovely  had  they  seemed  among  the  daisies 
and  primroses.  The  primroses  and  dai- 
sies were  as  fresh  in  the  spring  of  1886 
as  they  were  in  the  spring  of  1833,  but 
I  hardly  dared  to  ask  after  the  bloom- 
ing maidens  of  that  early  period. 

One  memory  predominates  over  all 
others,  in  walking  through  the  halls,  or 
still  more  in  wandering  through  the 
grounds,  of  Wilton  House.  Here  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  wrote  his  Arcadia,  and 
the  ever  youthful  presence  of  the  man 
himself  rather  than  the  recollection  of 
his  writings  takes  possession  of  us. 
There  are  three  young  men  in  history 
whose  names  always  present  themselves 
to  me  in  a  special  companionship :  Pico 
della  Mirandola,  "The  Phoenix  of  the 
age  "  for  his  contemporaries  ;  "  The  Ad- 
mirable Crichton,"  accepting  as  true  the 
accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us 
of  his  wonderful  accomplishments ;  and 
Sidney,  the  Bayard  of  England,  "that 
glorious  star,  that  lively  pattern  of  vir- 
tue and  the  lovely  joy  of  all  the  learned 
sort,  .  .  .  born  into  the  world  to  show 
unto  our  age  a  sample  of  ancient  vir- 
tue." The  English  paragon  of  excel- 
lence was  but  thirty-two  years  old  when 
he  was  slain  at  Zutphen,  the  Italian 
Phcenix  but  thirty-one  when  he  was  car- 
ried off  by  a  fever,  and  the  Scotch  prodi- 
gy of  gifts  and  attainments  was  only 
twenty-two  when  he  was  assassinated  by 
his  worthless  pupil.  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
is  better  remembered  by  the  draught  of 
water  he  gave  the  dying  soldier  than  by 
all  the  waters  he  ever  drew  from  the 
fountain  of  the  Muses,  considerable  as 
are  the  merits  of  his  prose  and  verse. 
But  here,  where  he  came  to  cool  his  fiery 
spirit  after  the  bitter  insult  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  -Earl  of  Leicester  ;  here, 
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where  he  mused  and  wrote,  and  shaped 
his  lofty  plans  for  a  glorious  future,  he 
lives  once  more  in  our  imagination,  as  if 
his  spirit  haunted  the  English  Arcadia 
he  loved  so  dearly. 

The  name  of  Herbert,  which  we  have 
met  with  in  the  cathedral,  and  which  be- 
longs to  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  presents 
itself  to  us  once  more  in  a  very  different 
and  very  beautiful  aspect.  Between 
Salisbury  and  Wilton,  three  miles  and 
a  half  distant,  is  the  little  village  of  Be- 
merton,  where  "  holy  George  Herbert  " 
lived  and  died,  and  where  he  lies  buried. 
Many  Americans  who  know  little  else  of 
him  recall  the  lines  borrowed  from  him 
by  Irving  in  the  "  Sketch-Book  "  and  by 
Emerson  in  "Nature."  The  "Sketch- 
Book  "  gives  the  lines  thus  :  — 
"  Sweet  day,  so  pure,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky.  " 

In  other  versions  the  fourth  word  is  cool 
instead  of  pure,  and  cool  is,  I  believe, 
the  correct  reading.  The  day  when  we 
visited  Bemerton  was,  according  to 

A 's  diary,  "  perfect."    I  was  struck 

with  the  calm  beauty  of  the  scene  around 
us,  the  fresh  greenness  of  all  growing 
things,  and  the  stillness  of  the  river  which 
mirrored  the  heavens  above  it.  It  must 
have  been  this  reflection  in  the  water 
which  the  poet  was  thinking  of  when  he 
spoke  of  the  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 
The  river  is  the  Wiltshire  Avon  ;  not 
Shakespeare's  Avon,  but  the  southern 
stream  of  the  same  name,  which  empties 
into  the  British  Channel. 

So  much  of  George  Herbert's  intel- 
lectual and  moral  character  show  them- 
selves in  Emerson  that  if  I  believed  in 
metempsychosis  I  should  think  that  the 
English  saint  had  reappeared  in  the 
American  philosopher.  Their  features 
have  a  certain  resemblance,  but  the 
type,  though  an  exceptional  and  fine  one, 
is  not  so  very  rare.  I  found  a  portrait 
in  the  National  Gallery  which  was  a 
good  specimen  of  it ;  the  bust  of  a  near 
friend,  more  intimate  with  him  than  al- 
most any  other  person,  is  often  taken  for 


that  of  Emerson.  I  see  something  of 
it  in  the  portrait  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  traces  of  the  same 
mental  resemblance  ran  through  the 
whole  group,  with  individual  character- 
istics which  were  in  some  respects  quite 
different.  I  will  take  a  single  verse  of 
Herbert's  from  Emerson's  "  Nature,"  — 
one  of  the  five  which  he  quotes  :  — 

"  Nothing  hath  got  so  far 
But  man  hath  caught  and  kept  it  as  his  prey  ; 

His  eyes  dismount  the  highest  star : 

He  is  in  little  all  the  sphere. 
Herbs  gladly  cure  our  flesh  because  that  they 

Find  their  acquaintance  there." 

Emerson  himself  fully  recognizes  his  ob- 
ligations to  "  the  beautiful  psalmist  of 
the  seventeenth  century,"  as  he  calls 
George  Herbert.  There  are  many  pas- 
sages in  his  writings  which  sound  as  if 
they  were  paraphrases  from  the  elder 
poet.  From  him  it  is  that  Emerson  gets 
a  word  he  is  fond  of,  and  of  which  his 
imitators  are  too  fond  :  — 

"  Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  thy  laws 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine. ' ' 

The  little  chapel  in  which  Herbert  offi- 
ciated is  perhaps  half  as  long  again  as 
the  room  in  which  I  am  writing,  but  it 
is  four  or  five  feet  narrower,  —  and  I  do 
not  live  in  a  palace.  Here  this  humble 
servant  of  God  preached  and  prayed, 
and  here  by  his  faithful  and  loving  ser- 
vice he  so  endeared  himself  to  all  around 
him  that  he  has  been  canonized  by  an 
epithet  no  other  saint  of  the  English 
Church  has  had  bestowed  upon  him. 
His  life  as  pictured  by  Izaak  Walton  is, 
to  borrow  one  of  his  own  lines, 

"  A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie  ;  " 

and  I  felt,  as  I  left  his  little  chapel  and 
the  parsonage  which  he  rebuilt  as  a  free- 
will offering,  as  a  pilgrim  might  feel  who 
had  just  left  the  holy  places  at  Jerusa- 
lem. 

Among  the  places  which  I  saw  in 
my  first  visit,  was  Longford  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor.  I  remem- 
bered the  curious  triangular  building, 
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constructed  with  reference  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  as  churches  are  built  in 
the  form  of  the  cross.  I  remembered 
how  the  omnipresent  spire  of  the  great 
cathedral,  three  miles  away,  looked  down 
upon  the  grounds  about  the  building  as 
if  it  had  been  their  next-door  neighbor. 
I  had  not  forgotten  the  two  celebrated 
Claudes,  Morning  and  Evening.  My 
eyes  were  drawn  to  the  first  of  these 
two  pictures  when  I  was  here  before  ; 
now  they  turned  naturally  to  the  land- 
scape with  the  setting  sun.  I  have  read 
my  St.  Ruskin  with  due  reverence,  but 
I  have  never  given  up  my  allegiance  to 
Claude  Lorraine.  But  of  all  the  fine 
paintings  at  Longford  Castle,  no  one  so 
much  impressed  me  at  my  recent  visit 
as  the  portrait  of  Erasmus  by  Hans 
Holbein.  This  is  one  of  those  pictures 
which  help  to  make  the  Old  World  worth 
a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  Portraits 
of  Erasmus  are  not  uncommon ;  every 
scholar  would  know  him  if  he  met  him 
in  the  other  world,  with  the  look  he 
wore  on  earth.  All  the  etchings  and 
their  copies  give  a  characteristic  presen- 
tation of  the  spiritual  precursor  of  Lu- 
ther, who  pricked  the  false  image  with 
his  rapier  which  the  sturdy  monk  slashed 
with  his  broadsword.  What  a  face  it 
is  which  Hans  Holbein  has  handed  down 
to  us  in  this  wonderful  portrait  at  Long- 
ford Castle  !  How  dry  it  is  with  scho- 
lastic labor,  how  keen  with  shrewd  skep- 
ticism, how  worldly-wise,  how  conscious 
of  its  owner's  wide-awake  sagacity ! 
Erasmus  and  Rabelais,  —  Nature  used 
up  all  her  arrows  for  their  quivers,  and 
had  to  wait  a  hundred  years  and  more 
before  she  could  find  shafts  enough  for 
the  outfit  of  Voltaire,  leaner  and  keener 
than  Erasmus,  and  almost  as  free  in  his 
language  as  the  audacious  creator  of 
Gargantua  and  Pantagruel. 

I  have  not  generally  given  descrip- 
tions of  the  curious  objects  which  I  saw 
in  the  great  houses  and  museums  which 
I  visited.  There  is,  however,  a  work  of 
art  at  Longford  Castle  so  remarkable 


that  I  must  speak  of  it.  I  was  so  much 
struck  by  the  enormous  amount  of  skil- 
ful ingenuity  and  exquisite  workman- 
ship bestowed  upon  it  that  I  looked  up 
its  history,  which  I  found  in  the  "  Beau- 
ties of  England  and  Wales."  This  is 
what  is  there  said  of  the  wonderful  steel 
chair  :  "  It  was  made  by  Thomas  Rukers 
at  the  city  of  Augsburgh,  in  the  year 
1575,  and  consists  of  more  than  130 
compartments,  all  occupied  by  groups 
of  figures  representing  a  succession  of 
events  in  the  annals  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, from  the  landing  of  ^Eneas  to  the 
reign  of  Rodolphus  the  Second."  It 
looks  as  if  a  life  had  gone  into  the  mak- 
ing of  it,  as  a  pair  or  two  of  eyes  go  to 
the  working  of  the  bridal  veil  of  an  em- 
press. 

Fifty  years  ago  and  more,  when  I  was 
at  Longford  Castle  with  my  two  com- 
panions, who  are  no  more  with  us,  we 
found  there  a  pleasant,  motherly  old 
housekeeper,  or  attendant  of  some  kind, 
who  gave  us  a  draught  of  home-made 
ale  and  left  a  cheerful  remembrance 
with  us,  as,  I  need  hardly  say,  we  did 
with  her,  in  a  materialized  expression 
of  our  good-will.  It  always  rubbed 
very  hard  on  my  feelings  to  offer  money 
to  any  persons  who  had  served  me  well, 
as  if  they  were  doing  it  for  their  own 
pleasure.  It  may  have  been  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  kindly  old  matron  of 
the  year  1833  who  showed  us  round, 
and  possibly,  if  I  had  sunk  a  shaft  of 
inquiry,  I  might  have  struck  a  well  of 
sentiment.  But 

"  Take,  0  boatman,  thrice  thy  fee," 

carried  into  practical  life,  is  certain  in 
its  financial  result  to  the  subject  of  the 
emotional  impulse,  but  is  less  sure  to  call 
forth  a  tender  feeling  in  the  recipient. 
One  will  hardly  find  it  worth  while  to  go 
through  the  world  weeping  over  his  old 
recollections,  and  paying  gold  instead  of 
silver  and  silver  instead  of  copper  to  as- 
tonished boatmen  and  bewildered  cham- 
bermaids. 
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On  Sunday,  the  18th  of  July,  we  at- 
tended morning  service  at  the  cathedral. 
The  congregation  was  not  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  great  edifice.  These 
vast  places  of  worship  were  built  for 
ages  when  faith  was  the  rule  and  ques- 
tioning the  exception.  I  will  not  say 
that  faith  has  grown  cold,  but  it  has 
cooled  from  white  heat  to  cherry  red  or 
a  still  less  flaming  color.  As  to  church 
attendance,  I  have  heard  the  saying,  at- 
tributed to  a  great  statesman,  that  "  once 
a  day  is  Orthodox,  but  twice  a  day  is 
Puritan."  No  doubt  many  of  the  same 
class  of  people  that  used  to  fill  the 
churches  stay  at  home  and  read  about 
evolution  or  telepathy,  or  whatever  new 
gospel  they  may  have  got  hold  of.  Still 
the  English  seem  to  me  a  religious  peo- 
ple ;  they  have  leisure  enough  to  say 
grace  and  give  thanks  before  and  after 
meals,  and  their  institutions  tend  to  keep 
alive  the  feelings  of  reverence  which 
cannot  be  said  to  be  distinctive  of  our 
own  people. 

In  coming  out  of  the  cathedral,  on  the 
Sunday  I  just  mentioned,  a  gentleman 
addressed  me  as  a  fellow-countryman. 
There  is  something,  —  I  will  not  stop 
now  to  try  and  define  it,  —  but  there  is 
something  by  which  we  recognize  an 
American  among  the  English  before  he 
speaks  and  betrays  his  origin.  Our  new 
friend  proved  to  be  the  president  of  one 
of  our  American  colleges  ;  an  intelligent 
and  well-instructed  gentleman,  of  course. 
By  the  invitation  of  our  host  he  came  in 
to  visit  us  in  the  evening,  and  made  him- 
self very  welcome  by  his  agreeable  con- 
versation. 

I  took  great  delight  in  wandering 
about  the  old  town  of  Salisbury.  There 
are  no  such  surprises  in  our  oldest  places 
as  one  finds  in  Chester,  or  Tewkesbury, 
or  Stratford,  or  Salisbury,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  in  scores  or  hundreds  of  similar 
places  which  I  have  never  visited.  The 
best  substitute  for  such  rambles  as  one 
can  take  through  these  mouldy  boroughs 
(or  burrows)  is  to  be  found  in  such  towns 


as  Salem,  Newburyport,  Portsmouth. 
Without  imagination,  Shakespeare's 
birthplace  is  but  a  queer  old  house,  and 
Anne  Hathaway's  home  a  tumble-down 
cottage.  With  it,  one  can  see  the  witches 
of  Salem  Village  sailing  out  of  those 
little  square  windows,  which  look  as  if 
they  were  made  on  purpose  for  them, 
or  stroll  down  to  Derby's  wharf  and 
look  upon  Cleopatra's  Barge,  precur- 
sor of  the  yachts  of  the  Astors  and 
Goulds  and  Vanderbilts,  as  she  comes 
swimming  into  the  harbor  in  all  her 
gilded  glory.  But  it  must  make  a  dif- 
ference what  the  imagination  has  to 
work  upon,  and  I  do  not  at  all  wonder 
that  Mr.  Ruskin  would  not  wish  to  live 
in  a  land  where  there  are  no  old  ruins 
of  castles  and  monasteries.  Man  will 
not  live  on  bread  only ;  he  wants  a  great 
deal  more,  if  he  can  get  it,  —  frosted 
cake  as  well  as  corn-bread ;  and  the 
New  World  keeps  the  imagination  on 
plain  and  scanty  diet,  compared  to  the 
rich  traditional  and  historic  food  which 
furnishes  the  banquets  of  the  Old  World. 
What  memories  that  week  in  Salis- 
bury and  the  excursions  from  it  have 
left  in  my  mind's  picture  gallery  !  The 
spire  of  the  great  cathedral  had  been 
with  me  as  a  frequent  presence  during 
the  last  fifty  years  of  my  life,  and  this 
second  visit  has  deepened  every  line  of 
the  impression,  as  Old  Mortality  re- 
freshed the  inscriptions  on  the  tomb- 
stones of  the  Covenanters.  I  find  that 
all  these  pictures  which  I  have  brought 
home  with  me  to  look  at,  with 

"  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude," 

are  becoming  clearer  and  brighter  as 
the  excitement  of  overcrowded  days 
and  weeks  gradually  calms  down.  I 
can  be  in  those  places  where  I  passed 
days  and  nights,  and  became  habituated 
to  the  sight  of  the  Cathedral,  or  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  morning, 
at  noon,  at  evening,  whenever  I  turned 
my  eyes  in  its  direction.  I  often  close 
my  eyelids,  and  startle  my  household 
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by  saying,  "Now  I  am  in  Salisbury," 
or  "  Now  I  am  in  Stratford."  It  is  a 
blessed  thing  to  be  able,  in  the  twilight 
of  years,  to  illuminate  the  soul  with  such 
visions.  The  Charles,  which  flows  be- 
neath my  windows,  which  I  look  upon 
between  the  words  of  the  sentence  I  am 
now  writing,  only  turning  my  head  as  I 
sit  at  my  table,  —  the  Charles  is  hardly 
more  real  to  me  than  Shakespeare's 
Avon,  since  I  floated  on  its  still  waters, 
or  strayed  along  its  banks  and  saw  the 
cows  reflected  in  the  smooth  expanse, 
their  legs  upward,  as  if  they  were  walk- 
ing the  skies  as  the  flies  walk  the  ceil- 
ing. Salisbury  Cathedral  stands  as  sub- 
stantial in  my  thought  as  our  own 
"  King's  Chapel,"  since  I  slumbered  by 
its  side,  and  arose  in  the  morning  to  find 
it  still  there,  and  not  one  of  those  un- 
substantial fabrics  built  by  the  architect 
of  dreams. 

On  Thursday,  the  22d  of  July,  we  left 
Salisbury  for  Brighton,  where  we  were 
to  be  guests  at  Arnold  House,  the  resi- 
dence of  our  kind  host.  Here  we  passed 
another  delightful  week,  with  everything 
around  us  to  contribute  to  our  quiet 
comfort  and  happiness.  The  most 
thoughtful  of  entertainers,  a  house  filled 
with  choice  works  of  art,  fine  paintings, 
and  wonderful  pottery,  pleasant  walks 
and  drives,  a  visitor  now  and  then,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Goldwin  Smith  among  the 
number,  rest  and  peace  in  a  magnificent 
city  built  for  enjoyment,  —  what  more 
could  we  have  asked  to  make  our  visit 
memorable  ?  Many  watering-places  look 
forlorn  and  desolate  in  the  intervals  of 
"the  season."  This  was  not  the  time 
of  Brighton's  influx  of  visitors,  but  the 
city  was  far  from  dull.  The  houses  are 
very  large,  and  have  the  grand  air,  as  if 
meant  for  princes  ;  the  shops  are  well 
supplied  ;  the  salt  breeze  comes  in  fresh 
and  wholesome,  and  the  noble  esplanade 
is  lively  with  promenaders  and  Bath 
chairs,  some  of  them  occupied  by  people 
evidently  ill  or  presumably  lame,  some, 


I  suspect,  employed  by  healthy  invalids 
who  are  too  lazy  to  walk.  I  took  one 
myself,  drawn  by  an  old  man,  to  see 
how  I  liked  it,  and  found  it  very  con- 
venient, but  I  was- tempted  to  ask  him  to 
change  places  and  let  me  drag  him. 

With  the  aid  of  the  guide-book  I 
could  describe  the  wonders  of  the  Pavi- 
lion and  the  various  changes  which  have 
come  over  the  great  watering-place.  The 
two  piers,  the  noble  esplanade,  the  aqua- 
rium, and  all  the  great  sights  which  are 
shown  to  strangers  deserve  full  atten- 
tion from  the  tourist  who  writes  for  oth- 
er travellers,  but  none  of  these  things 
seem  to  me  so  interesting  as  what  we 
saw  and  heard  in  a  little  hamlet  which 
has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  vulgar- 
ized by  sight-seers.  We  drove  in  an 
open  carriage,  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willett, 

A ,  and  myself,  —  into  the  country, 

which  soon  became  bare,  sparsely  set- 
tled, a  long  succession  of  rounded  hills 
and  hollows.  These  are  the  South 
Downs,  from  which  comes  the  famous 
mutton  known  all  over  England,  not  un- 
known at  the  table  of  our  Saturday  Club 
and  other  well-spread  boards.  After  a 
drive  of  ten  miles  or  more  we  arrived  at 
a  little  "  settlement,"  as  we  Americans 
should  call  it,  and  drove  up  to  the  door 
of  a  modest  parsonage,  where  dwells  the 
shepherd  of  the  South  Downs  flock  of 
Christian  worshippers.  I  hope  that  the 
good  clergyman,  if  he  ever  happens  to 
see  what  I  am  writing,  will  pardon  me 
for  making  mention  of  his  hidden  re- 
treat, which  he  himself  speaks  of  as 
"  one  of  the  remoter  nooks  of  the  old 
country."  Nothing  I  saw  in  England 
brought  to  my  mind  Goldsmith's  picture 
of  "  the  man  to  all  the  country  dear," 
and  his  surroundings,  like  this  visit. 
The  church  dates,  if  I  remember  right, 
from  the  thirteenth  century.  Some  of 
its  stones  show  marks,  as  it  is  thought, 
of  having  belonged  to  a  Saxon  edifice. 
The  massive  leaden  font  is  of  a  very 
great  antiquity.  In  the  wall  of  the 
church  is  a  narrow  opening,  at  which  the 
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priest  is  supposed  to  have  sat  and  lis- 
tened to  the  confession  of  the  sinner  on 
the  outside  of  the  building.  The  dead  lie 
all  around  the  church,  under  stones  bear- 
ing the  dates  of  several  centuries.  One 
epitaph,  which  the  "  unlettered  Muse  " 
must  have  dictated,  is  worth  recording. 
After  giving  the  chief  slumberer's  name 
the  epitaph  adds,  — 
"  Here  lies  on  either  side,  the  remains  of  each 

of  his  former  wives. ' ' 

Those  of  a  third  have  found  a  resting- 
place  close  by,  behind  him. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Bunner's 
young  man  in  search  of  Arcady  might 
look  for  it  here  with  as  good  a  chance  of 
being  satisfied  as  anywhere  I  can  think 
of.  But  I  suppose  that  men  and  women, 
and  especially  boys,  would  prove  to  be  a 
good  deal  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  if 
one  lived  here  long  enough  to  learn  all 
about  them.  One  thing  I  can  safely  say, 
—  an  English  man  or  boy  never  goes 
anywhere  without  his  fists.  I  saw  a  boy 
of  ten  or  twelve  years,  whose  pleasant 
face  attracted  my  attention.  I  said  to 
the  rector,  "  That  is  a  fine-looking  little 
fellow,  and  I  should  think  an  intelligent 
and  amiable  kind  of  boy."  "  Yes,"  he 
said,  "  yes  ;  he  can  strike  from  the  shoul- 
der pretty  well,  too.  I  had  to  stop  him, 
the  other  day,  indulging  in  that  exer- 
cise." Well,  I  said  to  myself,  we  have 
not  yet  reached  the  heaven  on  earth 


which  I  was  fancying  might  be  embos- 
omed in  this  peaceful-looking  hollow. 
Youthful  angels  can  hardly  be  in  the 
habit  of  striking  from  the  shoulder. 
But  the  well-known  phrase,  belonging  to 
the  pugilist  rather  than  to  the  priest, 
brought  me  back  from  the  ideal  world 
into  which  my  imagination  had  wan- 
dered. 

Our  week  at  Brighton  was  passed  in 
a  very  quiet  but  most  enjoyable  way.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise  with  such  a  host 
and  hostess,  always  arranging  every- 
thing with  reference  to  our  well-being 
and  in  accordance  with  our  wishes.  I 
became  very  fond  of  the  esplanade,  such 
a  promenade  as  I  never  saw  anything  to 
compare  with.  In  these  tranquil  days 
and  long,  honest  nights  of  sleep,  the 
fatigues  of  what  we  had  been  through 
were  forgotten,  the  scales  showed  that 
we  were  becoming  less  ethereal  every 
day,  and  we  were  ready  for  another 
move. 

We  bade  good-by  to  our  hosts  with 
the  most  grateful  and  the  warmest  feel- 
ing towards  them,  after  a  month  of  de- 
lightful companionship  and  the  experi- 
ence of  a  hospitality  almost  too  generous 
to  accept,  but  which  they  were  pleased 
to  look  upon  as  if  we  were  doing  them 
a  favor. 

On  the  29th  of  July  we  found  our- 
selves once  more  in  London. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


TWO  AMERICAN   MEMOIRES. 


TRAVEL  is  no  doubt  the  most  potent 
means  of  continentalizing  one,  but  next 
to  travel  comes  personal  narrative.  One 
may  read  a  big  newspaper  every  day 
of  his  life  and  still  remain  provincial, 
seeing  all  events  from  the  habit  of 
mind  which  belongs  to  the  little  circle 
in  which  he  moves  ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  personal  narrative  which  has 


power  to  move  us  from  our  local  judg- 
ment-seat, and  help  us  to  see  that  there 
are  more  worlds  than  one,  more  centres 
than  that  which  happens  to  be  under  our 
chair.  Especially  in  this  many-minded 
America  of  ours,  which  we  used  to  fancy 
could  be  comprehended  by  careful  study 
of  Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  there  is 
opportunity  for  endless  variety  of  per- 
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sonal  narrative  which  shall  branch  out 
from  religious,  political,  social  centres, 
all  American,  yet  so  diverse  in  character 
as  to  make  one  constantly  aware,  not 
how  small  the  world  is,  after  all,  but 
how  large  it  is,  and  how  possible  for  peo- 
ple to  move  in  large  circles  and  be  quite 
independent  of  other  circles  just  as  large 
and  important. 

We  have  not  had  many  memoires,  al- 
though recent  years  have  begun  to  bring 
them,  and  we  have  been  especially  want- 
ing in  those  graceful,  light  reminiscences 
by  women  which  give  so  charming  a 
side  entrance  into  historic  fields.  The 
French  excel  in  literature  of  this  order  ; 
it  is  the.  salon  in  print ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  the  vivacious  Ameri- 
can woman,  who  has  been  sought  in 
Washington,  or  New  York,  or  Boston, 
or  who  has  been  residing  near  any  one 
of  the  many  academic  or  literary  courts, 
should  not  do  this  service  instead  of  leav- 
ing the  cheap  imitation  of  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  newspaper  correspondent. 

It  happens  that  two  books  of  this 
class  have  recently  appeared,  not  equally 
good  in  literature,  but  both  valuable  for 
the  glimpses  which  they  give  of  very 
distinct  forms  of  social  life  in  America. 
Mrs.  Kirby,  who  records  her  Years  of 
Experience,1  was  not  an  American  by 
birth,  but  by  a  desultory  training  was 
fitted  to  enter  into  a  curious  phase  of 
American  society ;  and  as  the  greater 
part  of  her  life  was  spent  here,  her 
book  may  properly  be  classed  as  belong- 
ing to  America.  As  Georgiana  Bruce, 
she  passed  her  childhood  in  England, 
and  began  battling  with  the  world  at 
fifteen,  when  she  entered  an  English 
family  as  nursery-governess.  Her  own 
fortunes  had  been  fickle,  her  education 
picked  up  in  a  random  fashion,  and  now 
the  family  to  which  she  became  attached 
led  her  a  roving  life,  and  apparently 
gave  her  for  her  services  chiefly  affec- 

1  Years  of  Experience.  An  Autobiographi- 
cal Narrative.  By  GEORGIANA  BRUCE  KIRBY. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1887. 


tion  and  good-will.  They  went  to  Paris 
and  came  back,  and  finally  emigrated  to 
Canada,  where  Miss  Bruce  undertook 
to  maintain  herself  by  a  small  school  in 
the  woods.  After  a  year  or  so  of  this 
life  her  friends  pulled  up  stakes  again, 
and  returned  to  England.  Then  they 
started  for  Australia,  and  Miss  Bruce, 
having  served  a  sort  of  apprenticeship 
of  wandering,  set  up  for  herself  in  the 
same  business. 

During  this  ugly-duckling  period  of 
her  life,  she  had  been  at  odds  with  the 
strict  Calvinistic  teaching  which  had 
been  administered  to  her,  and,  her  in- 
dependence having  been  stimulated  by 
circumstances,  she  seems  to  have  taken 
a  grim  delight  in  combating  this  form  of 
belief  whenever  she  met  it.  Aggressive 
she  must  have  been  and  somewhat  un- 
manageable at  all  times,  but  now,  hav- 
ing made  up  her  mind  that  she  never 
should  get  along  in  England  after  a 
taste  of  America,  she  started  for  New 
York  without  protection  and  with  a 
small  sum  of  money  in  her  pocket.  She 
was  young,  confident,  and  democratic, 
and  if  we  are  to  take  her  word  for  it 
not  over-attractive  in  person.  She  had 
a  notion  that  once  on  a  steamer  full  of 
wealthy  travelers,  she  would  find  some  • 
lady  who  needed  a  nurse  or  care-taker. 

"The  step  was  an  insane  one,"  she 
writes,  "  for  a  young  girl  to  take,  and  I 
trembled  afterwards  when  looking  back 
on  it.  I  had  been  so  shielded  and  de- 
ferred to  hitherto  that  I  could  not  ap- 
prehend danger.  The  voyage  was  two 
weeks  of  continued  misery  and  dread, 
owing  to  my  friendless  situation.  Being 
an  English  girl,  I  did  not  dare  to  address 
strangers,  but  at  last  I  did  make  my 
story  known  to  a  dear  old  lady,  the 
mother  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
Canada,  who  was  on  her  way  to  join  her 
son.  She  understood  my  situation  at 
once,  and,  though  not  really  needing  any 
service,  she  insisted  that  unless  I  made 
some  other  engagement  I  must  go  with 
her,  or  when  she  reached  her  new  home 
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she  should  feel  uneasy  about  my  fate. 
It  finally  happened  as  I  hoped.  The 
Rev.  E.  S.  G.,  returning  from  Europe 
with  his  wife  and  infant,  but  no  nurse, 
sought  my  assistance,  and  after  a  few 
days  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  take 
charge  of  their  little  one." 

The  persons  in  this  book  are  mainly 
named  after  the  alphabet,  and  not  often 
does  Mrs.  Kirby  come  so  near  to  spell- 
ing out  the  full  name.  Probably  the 
persons  themselves  would  rarely  object, 
since  she  has  a  somewhat  uncompromis- 
ing way  of  saying  what  she  thought  of 
them.  Her  sketches  of  Boston  life,  as 
seen  from  an  anomalous  position  within 
the  household  of  a  Unitarian  minister, 
are  not  very  full,  but  they  are  sometimes 
graphic,  and  give  one  the  feeling  that 
the  G.'s  must  have  been  at  their  wits' 
ends  to  know  what  do  with  this  Eng- 
lish girl  who  had  camped  out  in  their 
house.  But  they  were  clearly  kind  to 
her,  and  she  seized  on  their  good  offers 
and  sent  to  England  for  a  younger 
brother,  whom  she  was  to  provide  for  in 
various  ways  for  some  time  to  come. 

She  made  a  visit  to  Canada,  with  some 
notion  of  making  her  home  there,  but 
found  that  everything  looked  differently 
to  her  after  a  lapse  of  a  few  years,  and 
she  was  glad  to  come  back  to  Boston. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Brook  Farm 
precipitated  the  floating  elements  of 
human  reform  as  conceived  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Mr.  G.  advised  Miss 
Bruce  to  take  her  brother  and  join  the 
association. 

"  I  confess,"  she  says,  "  to  a  remark- 
able slowness  of  comprehension,  and  my 
conception  of  this  scheme  for  the  insti- 
tution of  justice  in  the  world  was  quite 
vague  until  I  had  gone  through  a  prac- 
tical initiation.  At  the  farm  Mr.  Rip- 
ley  said,  as  illustrating  the  spirit  prevail- 
ing there,  that  Wm.  A.,  a  young  farmer 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  recently  an 
employe  of  Theodore  Parker's,  was  go- 
ing into  Boston  the  next  day,  and  that 
nothing  would  give  him,  Mr.  R.,  more 


pleasure  than  to  black  his  boots  before 
he  left.  This  was  not  intended  as  an 
insinuation  that  this  member's  boots 
were  in  a  bad  state  most  of  the  time, 
but  that  Mr.  R.  had  reached  a  point  in 
brotherly  love  which  had  swept  the  class 
f eeling  entirely  away.  Such  facts  were 
almost  incredible !  The  friendly  faces 
of  the  few  who  passed  through  the  small 
oil-clothed  reception  room,  while  we 
were  there,  promised  just  the  spiritual 
hospitality  I  had  so  longed  for ;  and 
Mr.  Ripley  further  declared  that  it  made 
no  difference  what  I  wished  to  learn, 
as  the  association  was  composed  largely 
of  cultivated  persons  filled  with  a  mis- 
sionary spirit,  who  were  more  than 
ready  to  make  over  their  intellectual 
wealth  to  those  who  had  hitherto  been 
deprived  of  it." 

There  is  no  lack  of  information  re- 
garding Brook  Farm.  So  many  persons 
connected  with  it  have  since  been  writers 
that  its  history  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  movement  have  been  abundantly  ex- 
ploited. Most  people,  indeed,  who  ap- 
proach the  subject  with  curiosity  are  apt 
to  suffer  disappointment;  details  re- 
specting it  are  meagre,  and  the  circum- 
stance shrinks  into  very  petty  propor- 
tions. Pretty  much  all  that  remains  in 
the  mind  is  the  impression  of  a  picnic 
of  visionaries.  Mrs.  Kirby's  reminis- 
cences of  this  period  constitute  the  most 
interesting  part  of  her  book,  because  they 
connect  themselves  with  persons  of  note, 
but  more  because  in  the  mind  of  this  odd 
compound  of  English  solidity  and  Amer- 
ican vagary  one  may  catch  a  reflection 
of  the  interior  life  of  the  community. 
Mrs.  Kirby  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
Brook  Farm,  but  she  seems  not  to  have 
lost  a  shrewd  capacity  for  observation, 
which  discloses  itself  in  her  recollection 
of  scenes  of  a  half-grotesque  character. 

"  Many  of  our  associates,"  she  writes, 
"  were  of  a  spiritual  cast  of  character, 
who  valued  solitude  even  more  than  so- 
ciety. It  was  an  unprecedented  gather- 
ing, and  brought  about  such  a  clash  of 
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arms  and  such  illumination  of  thought 
that  some,  who,  like  myself,  were  but 
novitiates,  dwelt  much  of  the  tune  in 
a  state  of  beatitude,  while  scraping  the 
dinner-plates,  scrubbing  the  stairs,  or 
making  check-shirts  in  the  sewing-room. 
There  was  no  frivolous  conversation,  no 
controversy,  no  desire  on  the  part  of  one 
to  force  his  views  on  another.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Ripley's  valuable  library  was  ranged  on 
either  side  of  the  wide  entry  that  ex- 
tended through  the  main  building.  One 
glass  door  opened  from  this  hallway 
into  the  dining^-oom,  and  another  into  a 
window.  Here  Mr.  Ripley  might  some- 
times be  seen  absorbed  in  reading.  On 
one  occasion,  as,  full  of  happy  buoyancy, 
I  passed  through  this,  his  public  retreat, 
I  was  moved  to  confide  my  satisfaction 
to  the  master  of  moral  philosophy.  At 
first  he  did  not  hear  me ;  then  I  spoke 
louder,  leaning  over  the  .banisters  :  — 

"  '  Mr.  Ripley,  Mr.  Ripley,  I  am  per- 
fectly happy.' 

"It  had  seemed  to  me  abundantly 
worth  while  that  he,  who  had  been  pro- 
minently instrumental  in  bringing  this 
happiness  about,  should  be  apprised  of 
the  fact.  But  he  only  glanced  up  with 
an  absent  expression,  and  said,  — ? 

"< Ah,  indeed!" 

"  And  my  high  spirits  received  a  sen- 
sible check.  I  had  not  spoken  at  an  op- 
portune moment,  nor  could  he  immedi- 
ately withdraw  his  attention  from  the 
book  he  was  reading. 

"  There  was  not  one  man  at  Brook 
Farm  who  would  kill  any  animal  larger  * 
than  a  chicken.  A  neighboring  farmer, 
therefore,  who  no  doubt  laughed  at  our 
squeamishness,  did  all  our  butchering. 
Then  it  was  asked,  Why,  if  we  instinc- 
tively recoiled  from  the  thought  of  the 
deliberate  slaughter  of  animals,  did  we 
encourage  Mr.  Orange  in  taking  life? 
And  again,  if  it  brutalized  a  man  to  kill 
an  ox,  ought  we  to  eat  steak  ?  Was  the 
craving  for  animal  food  natural  or  ac- 
quired ?  No  one  could  tell.  Very  few 
were  willing  to  test  the  matter  by  ab- 
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staining  from  the  use  of  meat  for  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time  to  insure  an  abso- 
lutely normal  condition." 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Kir- 
by  has  burlesqued  Brook  Farm.  She 
was  an  enthusiast  at  the  time,  and  never 
lost  her  respect  for  the  association ;  but 
she  was  also  evidently  a  hard-headed 
woman,  who  did  not  mean  to  surrender 
her  judgment  or  her  right  of  private 
opinion.  Of  her  generous  nature  and 
her  unflagging  impulse  of  benevolence 
there  is  abundant  illustration  in  the  rest 
of  the  volume,  which  takes  the  writer 
through  very  varied  experience.  She 
joined  Mrs.  Farnham  in  her  pioneer  work 
at  the  woman's  prison  in  Sing  Sing.  She 
pushed  her  way  westward,  and  with 
characteristic  resolution  and  indepen- 
dence undertook  to  teach  in  the  South 
and  proclaim  her  anti-slavery  sentiments 
at  the  same  time.  Her  reminiscences  of 
the  anti-slavery  movement,  while  per- 
haps throwing  no  new  light,  are  vigor- 
ous, and  have  the  interest  of  frankness 
and  candor.  At  last  she  went  to  Cal- 
ifornia in  1849,  and  there,  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred, ceased  to  be  Miss  Bruce  and  be- 
came Mrs.  Kirby.  Her  reminiscences 
do  not  extend  beyond  this  point,  and  her 
death  since  the  publication  of  the  book 
prevents  us  from  asking  her  to  give  what 
could  not  have  failed  to  be  of  value,  her 
Californian  experience.  The  book  as  it 
stands,  while  somewhat  rude  in  its  liter- 
ary form,  is  singularly  attractive,  both  as 
the  sketch  of  a  forcible  character,  and  as 
a  series  of  silhouettes  of  American  life  in 
a  turbulent  mental  period,  by  one  who 
from  circumstances  was  just  enough  out- 
side of  it  to  see  it  sharply,  while  in  such 
sympathy  with  it  as  to  write  down  noth- 
ing in  malice  or  in  a  spirit  of  petty  crit- 
icism. 

It  is  a  different  world  that  Mrs.  Jessie 
Benton  Fremont  has  seen.  The  book 
which  contains  her  Reminiscences  *  is 

1  Souvenirs  of  my  Time.  By  JESSIE  BEN- 
TON  FREMONT.  Boston :  D.  Lothrop  Com- 
pany. [1887.] 
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divided  into  two  parts,  corresponding  to 
the  two  hemispheres  in  which  her  life  has 
been  passed.  As  daughter  of  Senator 
Benton,  as  wife  of  General  Fremont, 
she  has  had  another  set  of  surroundings 
than  belonged  to  Mrs.  Kirby.  Her 
Souvenirs  open  with  an  account  of  the 
Bodisco  wedding  in  Washington,  when 
she  was  a  school-girl,  and  bridesmaid  to 
the  young  bride,  and  close  with  a  visit 
to  Salzburg  in  recent  years.  Very  few 
dates  are  given,  but  the  successive  peri- 
ods are  tolerably  well  indicated.  Mrs. 
Fremont  has  apparently  followed  the 
course  of  her  very  eventful  life,  and 
jotted  down  those  incidents  and  scenes 
which  she  thought  would  be  interesting  to 
girls  and  boys.  The  book  was  originally 
written  in  the  form  of  papers  for  a  young 
people's  magazine,  and  this  has  limited 
the  scope  of  it  somewhat,  but  it  has  af- 
fected Mrs.  Fremont  very  little  in  her 
style.  It  is  rather  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects than  the  mode  of  treatment  which 
has  been  determined  by  the  conditions, 
and  the  mature  reader  would  scarcely 
know  that  Mrs.  Fremont  was  not  writing 
for  him,  if  she  did  not  now  and  then  re- 
mind herself  of  her  audience.  No  one, 
therefore,  need  hesitate  to  read  this  book 
for  fear  of  falling  upon  merely  childish 
stories. 

Such  caution  will  not  be  required, 
however,  by  any  one  who  takes  up  the 
first  chapter  and  reads  the  bright,  gay 
narrative  of  the  Bodisco  wedding.  Mrs. 
Fre'mont  in  this  tells  of  a  Washington 
social  event  as  it  fell  to  the  fortune  of 
a  young  girl,  and  she  has  kept  perfectly 
the  atmosphere  of  the  scene  ;  nothing  is 
prettier  than  her  picture  of  the  girl- 
bridesmaids  between  the  wedding  break- 
fast and  dinner.  "  We  bridesmaids 
were  not  let  to  go  home,"  she  says  ;  "  it 
was  not  safe  to  disband  the  young  troupe 
until  the  evening  performance  was  over. 
Our  venerable  escorts  retired  after  the 
breakfast,  while  we  were  given  the  range 
of  one  floor  to  ourselves,  with  all  manner 
of  picture-books  and  games  laid  out,  but 


the  excitement,  the  heavy  dress,  and  the 
wrong  hours  we  had  been  keeping  made 
of  us  a  sorry  little  company.  A  kind 
aunt  of  the  bride  knew  what  was  best 
for  us,  and  soon,  with  our  wreaths  laid 
away  and  loose,  short  gowns  over  our 
finery,  we  were  carefully  disposed  upon 
sofas,  and  slept  over  into  freshened  color 
and  spirits." 

Interesting,  too,  and  dramatic  is  the 
chapter,  The  Talent  in  the  Napkin,  in 
which  Mrs.  Fremont  tells  the  story  of 
Mrs.  Crugar,  whom  she  had  known  in 
Washington  in  her  younger  days,  and 
whom  she  came  upon  unexpectedly  in 
the  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  when 
she  was  in  camp  with  General  Fre'mont, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  Mrs. 
Crugar  was  then  nearly  over  one  hundred 
years  old,  but  clear-headed  and  vigilant, 
an  uncompromising  Confederate,  and 
living  in  almost  absolute  seclusion. 

"  Her  resolute  living  alone,  with  no 
one  at  all  in  her  house,  —  even  all  ser- 
vants locked  out  at  sunset,  —  had  given 
ground  to  certain  distant  relations  to 
petition  for  a  guardian  to  protect  her 
and  her  property.  The  old  lady  asked 
to  come  into  open  court  and  prove  her 
capacity.  She  came  off  with  flying  col- 
ors. It  was  made  sure  she  was  not  only 
distinct  as  regarded  the  past,  but  as  her 
memory  of  passing  events  was  questioned 
she  triumphantly  told  the  Judge  of  a 
business-scandal  with  which  his  family 
name  had  lately  been  associated,  and 
was  let  to  go  her  own  way  unmolested. 

'•  We  were  told  it  was  a  risk  to  make 
the  visit,  for  she  was  a  few  miles  out  of 
town,  in  a  hilly  country ;  but  I  was  in 
a  light  carriage,  and  accompanied  by  the 
General  and  a  party  of  officers  on  horse- 
back, —  men  who  knew  how  to  look  out 
and  what  to  do  if  attacked. 

"It  was  lovely  May  weather,  and 
everything  in  beauty,  but  no  work  was 
going  on,  for  all  the  men  were  in  one  or 
the  other  army ;  you  can't  think  how 
sad  it  is  to  see  war  in  possession  of 
homesteads. 
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"  Coming  out  of  the  high,  close  hills, 
we  crossed  a  gay,  sparkling  river,  and 
found  ourselves  in  the  meadows  belong- 
ing to  ;  The  Stone  House.'  All  roads 
and  paths  were  lost  in  the  unchecked 
growth  of  many  years,  and  the  long 
grasses  smothered  the  sounds  of  wheels 
and  horses  as  we  drove  quite  up  to  the 
door,  —  a  long-closed  door.  The  broad 
slabs  of  stone  making  its  once  handsome 
steps  had  sunk  like  old  gravestones,  and 
lay  awry  upon  each  other. 

"  It  was  a  well-built  house  of  dressed 
stone,  very  large  and  solid,  with  the  usual 
detached  kitchen  and  long  row  of  "  ne- 
gro quarters."  From  these  poured  out 
a  shining-faced,  fat,  smiling  black  crowd 
—  old  and  young  —  scary  young  ones 
holding  on  to  their  mammies  and  peep- 
ing around  at  our  group  of  uniformed 
officers  —  *  Linkum's  sojers.'  They  scat- 
tered so  when  first  spoken  to  that  I  fol- 
lowed up  a  woman  with  a  heavy  baby, 
and  made  her  comprehend  we  only 
wanted  to  see  Mrs.  Crugar. 

«  '  Ole  Mis'  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes.  Go  in  and  take  this  card. 
Tell  her  she  saved  my  life  when  I  was 
a  baby  and  had  croup  mighty  bad,  and 
I  want  to  see  her.' 

"  She  was  afraid  to  venture  in,  but  we 
made  her,  and  she  ran  back,  radiant ; 
we  were  to  come  in. 

"  Going  back  to  the  front  door,  we 
found  '  Ole  Mis' '  had  had  it  unlocked 
for  us,  and  the  slanting  sun  sent  its  yel- 
low light  upon  the  thick,  thick  dust  of 
the  broad  long  hall. 

"  In  a  large  library  lined  with  books 
we  found,  seated  there,  the  old  lady, 
who  knew  perfectly  all  about  me,  and 
understood  why  armed  men  rode  down 
her  glen.  She  talked  wonderfully  of 
the  conditions  that  caused  the  war  and 
of  one  inevitable  result ;  but  all  with  no 
interest  or  feeling,  merely  knowledge. 

"  She  was  carefully  dressed  in  rich 
black  satin,  with  a  cap  of  beautiful  old 
yellowed  lace,  with  its  big  bows  of  orange 
and  red  ribbons  on  top,  and  broad  strings 


of  the  same  tied  under  her  chin ;  the  in- 
evitable false  hair,  dark,  was  framed  in 
with  rich  lace  quillings.  Her  age  told 
in  the  skin  of  face  and  hands  which 
were  like  crimped  parchment,  but  the 
lips  were  firm,  and  the  eyes,  deep-set  in 
wrinkled  lids,  were  still  dark  and  keen. 

"  She  had  in  her  hand  a  volume  of 
the  Spectator,  which  she  said  was  writ- 
ing she  liked.  Her  old  books  were  the 
only  kind  she  cared  for.  '  But  I  know 
all  that 's  going  on,'  she  said ;  '  I  take 
a  New  York  daily  paper  (the  Tribune 
it  was,  as  we  saw  by  the  pile  on  the  table 
beside  her)  and  the  Wheeling  paper.' 
And  when  she  wanted  other  informa- 
tion, '  I  send  for  my  lawyer.' 

"  She  never  left  the  house,  and  let  no 
one  come  into  it  but  for  her  few  per- 
sonal wants  by  day.  Broths,  eggs,  and 
milk  made  her  food ;  a  bowl  of  milk 
and  some  bread  was  beside  her  on  a 
small  table,  —  her  regular  supper,  she 
said,  after  which,  at  six  o'clock,  she 
locked  the  door  and  remained  quite 
alone  all  night. 

"  *  But,'  I  asked,  ;  suppose  you  are 
ill?' 

"  '  Well,  but  I  never  am.  Maybe  you 
'think  I  might  die  here  all  alone?  So  I 
might.  But  I  have  been  alive  over  a 
hundred  years  and  my  time  must  come, 
—  and  I  might  as  well  be  alone  then,  for 
nobody  can  keep  it  off.' 

"  She  remembered  her  duties  as  host- 
ess, and  said  it  might  please  *  the  young 
people  '  to  go  up-stairs  ;  there  was  a  ball- 
room there,  and  they  might  dance  if  they 
liked.  '  It 's  twenty-five  years  since  I 
cared  to  go  up  there,'  she  said.  '  Some- 
times I  send  the  women  up  to  clean,  but 
I  don't  know  if  they  do.' 

"  (She  looked  after  them  with  some 
interest,  then  said  disapprovingly,  '  They 
are  fine  young  men  to  be  throwing  their 
lives  away.') 

"  The  young  people  found  it  so  curi- 
ous that  they  made  me  go  up.  The  ball- 
room was  across  the  whole  front  of  the 
house,  with  many  windows  and  a  hand- 
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some  carved  marble  fireplace  at  each 
end,  and  deep  closets  either  side  of  these 
fireplaces. 

"  Like  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Crugar 
would  seem  to  have  kept  all  her  fine 
clothes.  The  whole  walls  were  hung 
thick  with  dresses  of  silk  and  satin  and 
velvet,  '  pelisses '  trimmed  with  fur, 
braided  riding  habits,  and  elaborately 
trimmed  mantles  of  queer  rich  damasked 
black  silks;  while  the  closets  had  end- 
less bonnets  and  caps  and  turbans, — 
those  bonnets  of  tremendous  size  and 
fine  leghorn  straw,  costing  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  dollars,  and  their  veils  to 
the  knee  of  fine  old  English  lace  ;  gold 
and  silver  India  muslin  and  fine  gold 
embroidered  cashmere  turbans.  Such 
things  made  a  museum  of  fashions  from 
about  1820  to  1840.  Then  seclusion 
had  set  in. 

"  There  were  treasures  of  good  lace 
in  shawls  and  lace  veils  of  great  length, 
lovely  things  for  front  breadths.  Some 
were  in  old  English  Honiton,  a  charm- 
ing refined  lace  ;  large  capes  with  long 
sash-ends,  in  fine  French  needlework  on 
muslin,  and  frilled  richly  with  yards 
upon  yards  of  Mechlin  or  spidery  Brus- 
sels lace  ;  and  there  was  a  shawl  and  • 
some  flounces  of  yellowed  Spanish  blonde 
which  it  was  distracting  to  see  unused. 
Some  India  scarfs  were  left,  —  we  fan- 
cied the  shawls  might  have  gone  to  the 
negro  quarters. 

"  The  air  of  the  room  was  still  and 
dead,  —  only  light  ever  penetrated  there. 
Adjoining  was  a  bedroom,  with  all  things 
in  perfect  order  —  to  the  eye.  The 
plump  high  feather  bed  and  pillows  had 
their  fine  time-stained  old  linen,  and  on 
the  toilet  table,  which  had  the  usual 
dimity  cover  and  hangings,  was  a  large 
pincushion.  One  of  the  officers  accident- 
ally rested  his  hand  on  this,  when  to  his 
shock  it  crumbled  into  flatness. 

"  The  world  astir  outside  —  civil  war 
in  full  progress  —  here  the  silence  of  the 
grave  before  death. 

"  It  seemed  inhuman  to  leave  her  so. 


She  said  we  had  best  start,  that  we  had 
four  miles  of  hilly  road  and  the  country 
not  safe ;  *  and  it 's  time  for  me  to  get 
to  bed.'  But  as  we  looked  back  through 
the  sunset  at  the  silent  house,  and  pic- 
tured that  solitary  old  figure  putting 
itself  away  for  the  night,  we  asked  our- 
selves if  that  life  was  worth  living. 
And,  by  way  of  answer,  above  the  ring- 
ing trot  of  the  horses  and  clank  of  '  sabre 
and  spur,'  rose  cheerfully  a  round  young 
voice  singing  out  his  favorite  German 
war-song :  — 

'The  bullets  ring  — 
The  riders  shout ! 
We  ride  where  Death  is  lying.'  " 

We  have  been  drawn  into  so  long  an 
extract  from  Mrs.  Fremont's  delightful 
book  that  we  can  only  hastily  point  out 
some  other  of  the  interesting  incidents 
of  her  varied  career.  The  descriptions 
of  life  in  St.  Louis  are  admirable,  and 
we  catch  a  little  glimpse  of  Senator  Ben- 
ton's  home  life.  How  close  a  hold  he 
had  upon  the  affections  of  Missouri  is 
well  seen  in  a  graphic  anecdote  of  an 
adventure  which  Mrs.  Fremont  had  in 
California,  wjien  a  phenomenal  sinner 
became  an  angel  of  mercy  at  the  men- 
tion of  Tom  Benton's  name. 

Mrs.  Fremont's  position  at  home  and 
abroad  gave  her  access  to  court  society 
in  London,  and  Paris,  and  Copenhagen, 
and  her  sketches  of  drawing-rooms,  pag- 
eants, reviews,  and  imperial  entrances 
are  very  vivid  and  full  of  color.  There 
is  a  striking  picture  of  Louis  Bonaparte 
as  he  entered  Paris  as  Emperor.  "  King- 
lake  and  some  other  writers  have  said 
the  Emperor  had  not  personal  courage. 
That  day  it  was  tested.  The  Republi- 
cans who  had  put  him  in  power  warned 
him  he  should  die  if  he  altered  the  re- 
publican form  of  government.  We  saw 
his  official  entrance  as  Emperor.  .  .  . 
Our  house  being  midway  between  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe  and  the  Palace,  we 
saw  everything  from  our  own  balcony. 
...  He  had  used  the  Republicans  to 
get  into  power,  and  now  he  was  break- 
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ing  every  obligation  to  them.  He  knew 
he  had  deserved  all  their  anger  and 
hatred.  Whether  he  had  courage  or 
not  I  do  not  know.  What  I  do  know 
is,  that  I  saw  him  ride,  alone,  no  troops, 
not  a  single  officer  within  forty  feet 
of  him  to  his  front  or  rear,  and  open 
space  on  either  side  of  him,  along  the 
broad  avenue  densely  lined  by  crowds, 
quite  separated  and  alone,  his  head 
bare.  In  one  hand  he  held  the  reins,  in 
the  other  his  hat.  Only  his  horse  was 
to  share  any  harm  that  might  come  to 
him.  To  us  the  thrill  of  response  to 


such  evident  calm  courage  came  with 
sudden  conviction,  and  the  applause 
from  our  balcony  was  strong  and  sin- 
cere." 

The  whole  book  is  so  bright  and  win- 
ning, and  displays  such  good  taste  and 
wise  reserve,  that  we  heartily  wish  Mrs. 
Fremont  might  be  persuaded  to  write  in 
earnest  the  full  memoires  of  her  life. 
Such  a  book  would  unquestionably  be  of 
value  in  throwing  a  side  light  upon  our 
history,  for  she  has  been  close  to  men 
who  have  had  a  large  share  in  the  mak- 
ing of  that  history. 
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shape  of  familiar  sayings  or  proverbs, 
full  of  that  superficial  common  sense 
which  is  so  given  to  putting  on  airs  of 
superior  insight.  They  are  often  in  re- 
ality the  record  of  a  very  short-sighted 
observation  of  men  and  things,  formu- 
lated in  a  fashion  which  recommends  the 
misleading  half  truth  to  the  unthinking. 
I  have  a  grudge  against  these  pretentious 
proverbs,  as  any  one  must  who  has  had 
occasion  to  fathom  their  falsity.  I  have 
now  in  mind  one  in  particular,  which,  for 
all  its  specious  show  of  verity,  I  take  to 
be  without  ground  in  the  truth  of  hu- 
man nature.  "  Still  waters  run  deep,"  so 
the  saying  goes;  and  as  the  proposition 
stands  in  the  universal  affirmative,  I  for 
one  must  flatly  deny  it.  Even  as  mere 
figure  the  analogy  does  not  work  ;  for 
though  there  are  lakes  both  deep  and 
tranquil,  and  little  brooks  that  prattle 
noisily,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  many  a 
placid  pond  is  shallow,  and  the  ocean  is 
forever  unquiet.  The  proverb  has  two 
implications  :  it  seems  to  have  reference 
to  force  and  amount  of  intelligence  and 


knowledge  as  well  as  to  depth  of  the  af- 
fections, but  I  think  it  is  more  often  ap- 
plied in  the  latter  sense.  With  regard 
to  any  particular  person  it  is  a  question 
to  be  settled  by  time  and  experience ; 
sooner  or  later  we  find  out  if  our  effu- 
sive friend  is  no  more  than  an  agreeable 
speech-maker,  and  whether  or  not  this 
other  one,  who  is  so  averse  to  demonstra- 
tion, will  prove  in  time  of  need  the  force 
of  his  true  affection.  The  mischief  that 
lies  in  this  popular  fallacy,  as  Charles 
Lamb  would  call  it,  is  that  it  gives  a 
bias  to  people's  judgment  of  each  other 
before  they  come  to  know  and  be  known 
by  the  sure  and  final  test  of  time  and 
intimate  intercourse.  This  pre-judgment, 
which  is  so  common,  in  my  opinion  tells 
unfairly  in  favor  of  the  "  still "  people, 
who  are  almost  always  credited  with  pow- 
ers of  feeling  shut  away  behind  their  mask 
of  reticence.  The  fact  is  we  know  noth- 
ing about  their  feelings,  but  we  begin  by 
taking  for  granted  that  treasures  of  af- 
fection must  be  hidden  away  that  by  and 
by  will  be  revealed  to  us.  But  in  our 
ignorance  we  are  sometimes  as  easily 
taken  in  by  this  non-appearance  of  feel- 
ing as  in  a  reverse  case  by  its  manifesto- 
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tion ;  in  both  instances  it  may  be  equal- 
ly wanting.  If  we  ourselves  are  worthy 
of  the  name  of  friend,  we  may  go  on 
trusting  to  an  affection  we  have  had  rea- 
son to  suppose  ours,  —  or  thought  we 
had,  —  and  in  face  of  disappointment  we 
make  excuses,  and  say,  "  It  is  his  way ; 
he  is  true,  though  so  undemonstrative." 
But  we  may  come  to  learn  that  there  are 
natures  so  shallow  that  an  inch  rule  will 
measure  the  capacity  of  their  feelings, 
and  natures  so  cold  that  no  affection 
will  create  the  glow  of  an  answering 
warmth  within  them.  The  reserved 
manner  is  the  convenient  covering  that 
conceals  the  poverty  of  such  souls.  The 
depth  of  people's  feeling  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  their  power  or  habit  of  ex- 
pression; that  is  partly  a  question  of 
temperament.  Where  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  between  friends,  it 
is  often  difficult  for  the  one  whose  tem- 
perament is  warm  and  disposition  open 
to  habituate  himself  to  doing  without 
those  manifestations  in  word  as  well 
as  deed  which  to  him  are  natural  and 
necessary.  My  own  belief,  the  result  of 
observation  and  meditation,  is  that  the 
expression  of  a  sentiment  tends  to 
strengthen  it.  Habits  are  formative  of 
character,  as  character  predisposes  to 
habits.  We  often  say  of  a  man  that  he 
has  uttered  such  or  such  an  opinion  so 
long  that  it  has  become  fixed  in  him  be- 
yond modification,  and  why  may  not 
feeling  in  like  manner  settle  and  root  it- 
self in  the  heart  more  strongly  by  every 
recognition  of  its  presence  there?  I 
lately  read  a  little  story,  quaintly  enti- 
tled Bulldog  and  Butterfly,  illustrative 
of  the  popular  misjudgment  which  is  ex- 
pressed and  reinforced  by  the  saying 
about  the  "  still  waters."  The  heroine, 
to  whom  the  Bulldog  and  the  Butter- 
fly each  makes  love  in  his  own  fashion, 
refuses  to  trust  her  heart  and  its  in- 
stincts, and  chooses  to  rely  rather  on 
the  second-hand  wisdom  which  in  the 
end  proves  to  be  so  cheap.  Mr.  David 
Murray's  tale  pleased  me,  as  things  do 


which  fall  in  with  our  own  ideas,  and  I 
recommend  it  to  my  readers  for  the  rea- 
son that  parables  are  both  more  enter- 
taining and  more  convincing  than  bare 
dissertation. 

A  Forgotten  —  At  one  of  Charles  Dick- 
FhSSSe-  ens's  dinner-parties,  during 
non-  a  certain  holiday  season  at 

Gad's  Hill,  the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  peculiar  nature  of  an  author's  enjoy- 
ment of  his  own  productions,  and  the 
question  arose  whether  the  pleasure  of 
creation  or  composition  could  properly 
be  compared  with  that  of  intelligent 
perusal.  With  his  customary  energy 
and  animation,  the  host  at  once  set  him- 
self to  prove  that  no  mere  reader,  how- 
ever sympathetic,  could  understand  the 
satisfaction  of  originating  a  fine  literary 
design,  or  appreciate  the  delight  of  car- 
rying a  work  of  imagination  through 
successive  steps  to  its  culmination.  The 
majority  of  the  guests  were  writers,  most 
of  whom  accepted  the  great  novelist's 
views  as  truths  too  self-evident  for  dis- 
cussion ;  but  one  of  the  company,  not 
included  in  the  gifted  circle,  contended 
that  no  matter 'what  the  author's  indi- 
vidual feeling  might  be,  there  were 
points  of  advantage  of  which  he,  the 
speaker,  in  common  with  the  world  at 
large,  could  not  be  deprived.  Neither 
Dickens,  nor  Collins,  nor  Reade,  nor  any 
of  the  craft  there  present  knew  what  it 
meant  to  read  one  of  his  own  volumes 
with  the  eager  zest  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. For  Charles  Reade  there  was, 
strictly  speaking,  no  such  thing  as  a  new 
book  by  Charles  Reade.  What  were 
Wilkie  Collins's  ingenious  combinations 
and  startling  surprises  to  Wilkie  Collins 
himself  ?  What  conception  had  Dickens 
of  the  thrill  with  which  the  expectant 
reader  seized  upon  each  monthly  install- 
ment of  Dombey  or  Copperfield,  not 
dreaming  what  the  pages  might  bring 
forth,  and  with  foreknowledge  of  noth- 
ing but  the  gratification  in  store  ?  Propo- 
sitions so  plain  as  these  could  not  be 
controverted,  although  abundance  of  ar- 
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gument  and  illustration  was  brought  for- 
ward to  demonstrate  the  author's  posses- 
sion of  innumerable  privileges  denied  to 
the  multitude.  The  representative  of 
the  masses  held  his  own.  "  If  Charles 
Dickens,"  he  said,  "  can  tell  us  he  does 
not  envy  me  my  first  reading  of  the 
Christmas  Carol,  I  will  surrender,  —  not 
otherwise."  Thus  confronted,  sophis- 
try was  unavailing,  and  it  was  conceded 
that  the  romance-writer,  familiar  with 
his  work  from  beginning  to  end,  cannot 
share  the  sensations  of  those  who  ap- 
proach it  in  unprepared  and  happy  ig- 
norance. 

Recalling  this  conversation,  not  long 
after  it  took  place,  one  of  the  partici- 
pants remarked  that  it  was  singular  that 
nobody  had  thought  at  the  moment  of  a 
very  striking  case  in  which  an  eminent 
author  actually  did  make  acquaintance 
with  some  of  his  most  brilliant  fictions 
after  they  were  completed  and  published. 
The  statement  is  one  which  seems  to 
contradict  itself,  but  the  occurrence  is 
thoroughly  authenticated,  and  the  won- 
der is  that  so  remarkable  a  phenomenon 
should  have  been  passed  by,  with  scarce- 
ly a  word  of  notice,  for  the  better  part 
of  a  century.  The  writer  who  under- 
went the  strange  experience  was  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  the  works  which  he 
was  enabled  to  read  with  the  same  sense 
of  novelty  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the 
general  public  were  The  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor,  A  Legend  of  Montrose,  and 
Ivanhoe.  When  these  printed  books 
were  first  put  into  his  hands,  he  was  as 
much  a  stranger  to  them  as  if  he  had 
had  no  part  in  their  parentage.  The  con- 
ditions of  their  production  were  excep- 
tional. They  were  dictated  by  him  dur- 
ing a  prolonged  and  painful  illness,  from 
which,  indeed,  it  was  not  expected  that 
he  could  recover.  After  his  restoration 
to  health,  it  was  found  that  every  cir- 
cumstance of  their  composition  had  es- 
caped his  memory.  With  reference  to 
The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  in  particular, 
he  remarked  that  he  "  did  not  recollect 


one  single  incident,  character,  or  conver- 
sation it  contained." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  sat- 
isfactory report  of  the  impressions  pro- 
duced upon  him  by  the  three  tales. 
One  might  suppose  that  Scott  himself, 
whose  diaries  give  evidence  of  his  fond- 
ness for  introspective  study,  and  who 
was  candid  beyond  most  of  his  frater- 
nity in  disclosing  the  operations  of  his 
mind,  would  have  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  given  us  the  means 
of  judging  how  he  was  affected  by  the 
marvel.  But  he  appears  to  have  delib- 
erately avoided  the  theme.  His  few  al- 
lusions to  it  were  frivolous,  and,  so  far 
as  they  have  any  bearing  upon  his  esti- 
mate of  the  novels,  not  altogether  sin- 
cere. No  one  can  doubt  that  if  they 
had  been  written  by  another  person  his 
admiration  would  have  been  outspoken 
and  emphatic.  It  was  always  an  affec- 
tation with  him  to  undervalue  his  works, 
but  the  mockery  of  modesty  becomes  too 
obvious  when  he  has  only  this  to  say 
of  the  effect  produced  by  Lammermoor : 
"  As  a  whole,  I  felt  it  monstrous  gross 
and  grotesque  ;  but  still,  the  worst  of  it 
made  me  laugh,  and  I  trusted  the  good- 
natured  public  would  not  be  less  indul- 
gent." Nobody  will  believe  that  Scott 
really  rated  one  of  his  best  productions 
so  low  as  that,  and  it  would  have  fared 
ill  with  any  presumptuous  censor  who 
should  have  ventured  a  similar  criticism 
in  his  hearing.  Witness  his  fury  when 
Blackwood  attempted  to  convince  him 
that  the  termination  of  The  Black  Dwarf 
might  be  advantageously  changed.  "  I 
have  received  Blackwood's  impudent  let- 
ter. God  damn  his  soul !  "  wrote  the 
offended  author.  The  probability  is 
that  he  thoroughly  and  heartily  enjoyed 
the  dictated  romances.  He  certainly 
had  no  hesitation  in  avowing  his  high 
opinion  of  the  character  of  Dalgetty,  in 
Montrose.  If  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  depart,  for  the  occasion,  from  the 
practice  of  self-depreciation  which  men 
of  letters  in  his  4ay  considered  indispen- 
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sable,  he  might  have  gratified  a  natural 
and  legitimate  curiosity,  and  contrib- 
uted an  interesting  chapter  to  psycho- 
logical science.  No  similar  opportuni- 
ty, we  may  assume,  has  been  given  to 
any  other  man.  Certainly  no  similar 
example  is  recorded  in  literary  history. 
—  Lovers  of  Elia  will  remem- 
ker  with  a  sympathetic  thrill 
the  gentle  essayist's  reminis- 
cences of  his  childhood's  nightly  tryst 
with  the  spectre  of  the  witch-raised  Sam- 
uel, r—  the  "  old  man  covered  in  a  man- 
tle," —  evoked  from  the  pictured  pages  of 
Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible.  Sim- 
ilar visitings,  I  believe,  fall  to  the  lot  of 
every  young  and  imaginative  reader  of 
the  Old  Testament,  though  the  disclo- 
sure of  one's  terrors  in  this  direction  may 
be  reserved  for  riper  years.  A  lady 
tells  me  that  her  childish  eyes  were  nev- 
er opened  after  the  bedtime  candle  had 
been  extinguished,  lest  she  should  be- 
hold the  "  handwriting  on  the  wall  " 
that  broke  up  the  banquet  of  Belshazzar. 
I  find  that  I  am  able  to  reproduce  from 
the  fading  lines  of  the  original  draft, 
actual  or  visionary,  several  such  Bible 
pictures,  with  the  texts  by  which  they 
were  suggested.  When  a  small  school- 
child  I  was  frequently  taken  by  my 
parents  to  the  house  of  a  relative  living 
in  the  country.  These  visits,  otherwise 
delightful,  became  a  matter  of  dread 
and  dislike,  from  my  inevitable  encoun- 
ter with  a  petrifying  spectacle  displayed 
upon  the  wall  of  the  sitting-room.  This 
was  a  dingy,  colored  print  representing 
the  Deluge.  The  circumstance  that  this 
work  of  art  hung  in  an  obscure  light 
rather  enhanced  than  diminished  its 
baleful  influence,  since,  from  the  imper- 
fect hints  afforded,  imagination  the 
more  bestirred  itself  to  supply  the  de- 
tails of  that  ancient  diluvian  calamity. 
It  marked  the  nude  and  gleaming  limbs 
flung  about  on  the  black  flood,  or  grasp- 
ing vainly  at  the  yet  unsubmerged  crags. 
Sometimes,  to  my  steady  gaze,  the  out- 
reached  hands  of  the  doomed  ones  seemed 


[July, 

endowed  with  convulsive  motion,  while 
the  voluminous  din  of  agony  was  more 
than  my  spirit's  ear  could  endure.  If  I 
turned  away,  the  fascination  exerted  by 
the  picture  was  sure  to  draw  me  back 
again.  Eventually,  to  avoid  the  strain 
of  this  emotional  experience,  I  resorted 
to  plausible  pretexts  for  remaining  at 
home  whenever  a  visit  to  the  country 
was  projected. 

A  not  less  thrilling  picture,  though 
one  existing  only  in  the  mind's  chamber, 
was  that  evoked  by  a  text  in  Habakkuk  ; 
"  Their  horses  also  are  swifter  than  the 
leopards,  and  are  more  fierce  than  the 
evening  wolves."  I  see  the  interior  of 
a  log-cabin  in  the  woods  ;  a  fireplace, 
to  which  the  earth  forms  a  hearth.  A 
young  woman  sits  before  the  fire  ;  beside 
her,  a  cradle  with  a  sleeping  child.  The 
young  woman  has  broken  off  in  the 
midst  of  her  lullaby,  and  no  longer  rocks 
the  cradle.  Her  eyes  are  opened  wide, 
and  their  regard  is  fastened  upon  some- 
thing at  the  cabin's  one  small  window,  — 
restless  balls  of  flame,  always  xin  twos, 
moving  against  the  panes,  and  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  harmless  dan- 
cing firelight  »eflections  that  fill  the  room. 
A  moan,  a  wail,  a  blast  of  sound,  not 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  wind's  shout 
through  the  tree-tops!  How  the  wo- 
man's heart  beats,  how  she  fears  that  the 
baby  will  wake  and  cry,  how  she  listens 
for  the  rifle-shot  that  tells  of  her  hus- 
band's home-coming  !  This  was  my 
visionary  translation  of  "more  fierce 
than  the  evening  wolves,"  and  the  mise- 
en-scene  was  derived  from  my  grand- 
mother's account  of  her  pioneer  life  in 
the  Ohio  wilderness. 

Another  moving  picture  had  its  origin 
in  a  verse  of  Deborah's  song  of  triumph. 
A  warrior  clad  in  armor,  bearing  shield 
and  lance,  and  mounted  upon  a  dark 
steed,  slowly  ascends  a  hill.  The  night 
is  windless,  frosty  cold.  All  the  great 
and  the  least  stars  are  out,  and  intense 
in  their  scrutiny  of  earth.  The  rider 
reaches  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Suddenly, 
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every  keen  point  of  light  overhead 
elongates,  and  becomes  a  hurled  and 
glittering  javelin  !  These  infinite  dart- 
ings  —  spirit  shafts  —  enter  the  rider's 
armor,  and  pierce  him  with  innumerable 
wounds.  A  writhing  and  sinking  shape, 
an  upturned  face,  white  with  anger  and 
with  death  !  The  scene  moves  to  the 
sound  of  these  slow-dropping,  mystical 
words  :  "  They  fought  from  heaven  ;  the 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 
Sisera." 

In  another  instance  Nature  joined 
with  Revelation  to  illuminate  an  ancient 
text.  As  often  as  I  beheld  the  not  un- 
familiar meteorological  act  of  the  "  sun 
drawing  water,"  at  contemplation  of 
those  broad  shafts  of  light  falling  against 
a  sombre  cloud  and  slantwise  into  the 
calm  bosom  of  the  lake,  my  childish  soul 
hurried  back  in  ecstasy  into  the  Begin- 
ning. Somewhat  fearfully,  yet  with  ripe 
expectancy,  I  looked  cloudward,  whence 
might  soon  be  reached  the  Hand  that, 
some  time  between  evening  and  morning 
of  the  second  day,  made  the  firmament 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  divided 
the  waters  which  were  under  the  firma- 
ment from  the  waters  which  were  above 
the  firmament. 
Concerning  —  I  lately  f  ound  myself  ques- 

Convictions. 


to  have  any  convictions  about  anything, 
—  a  queer  mood  for  one  to  fall  into 
whose  convictions  are  wont  to  be  of  the 
most  positive,  and  who  has  even  been 
accused  of  setting  them  forth  with  a  cer- 
tain dogmatism.  But  when  everybody 
differs  from  everybody  else,  and  each 
one's  opinions  hold  good  for  one's  self 
alone,  of  what  particular  use  are  they  to 
the  individual,  after  all  ?  Tastes  we  may 
have,  which  serve  in  the  choice  of  what 
we  shall  eat  to-day  or  the  dress  we  shall 
buy  to-morrow;  principles  most  of  us 
believe  we  have,  for  the  conduct  of  our 
individual  life  ;  but  when  it  is  a  matter 
of  social  relations,  intercourse  with  our 
fellow-beings,  —  how  then?  My  ideas 
are  mine,  and  unless  they  are  also  yours 


the  commonest  result  of  contact  is  col- 
lision, the  consequences  of  which  are 
often  most  serious  and  deplorable  with 
the  better  sort  of  people.  Men  and  wo- 
men whose  opinions  are  adopted,  things 
merely  external  to  themselves,  can  easily 
modify  or  give  them  up  when  it  is  con- 
venient. But  even  among  the  more 
broad-minded  of  those  persons  whose 
ideas  are  their  very  own,  the  possession 
of  them  seems  to  create  so  many  obsta- 
cles to  harmonious  and  satisfactory  fel- 
lowship. 

Who  has  not  learned  from  observa- 
tion, or  from  sad  personal  experience, 
that  in  the  case  of  a  misunderstanding 
or  offense  given  between  friends,  good 
intentions  on  both  sides  may  avail  noth- 
ing to  remove  the  cloud  or  mend  the 
breach.  Each  one  strives  to  act  the  true, 
generous  part,  according  to  his  lights,  but 
they  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  constitutes 
magnanimity  or  even  bare  justice  ;  each 
fails,  therefore,  to  comprehend  the  other, 
even  to  appreciate  the  good  intention, 
perhaps,  and  the  result  is  hopeless  es- 
trangement. It  is  the  mind  prepossessed 
with  high  belief,  George  Eliot  says,  that 
interprets  others  largely.  True,  and  yet 
it  may  happen  that  that  very  preoccu- 
pation of  a  mind  by  lofty  and  generous 
ideas  makes  it  difficult  for  it  to  conceive 
of  lower  and  narrower  ones  as  co-existent 
with  genuine  good-will  and  purpose. 

Of  human  opinion  as  well  as  of  hu- 
man action  we  may  well  say,  "  II  n'est 
que  de  vivre  ;  on  voit  tout  et  le  con- 
traire  de  tout."  In  a  certain  mood,  as 
I  say,  this  confusion  of  idea,  this  irrec- 
oncilable diversity  of  opinion,  appears 
to  be  the  salient  fact  of  life.  We  come 
to  think  that,  however  much  we  may 
know  about  people  or  they  about  us, 
themselves  we  do  not  know,  nor  they  us, 
as  we  really  are.  One  reason  is  that  we 
do  not  use  our  imagination  enough,  or 
we  have  n't  it  to  use.  We  take  each 
other's  words  too  literally ;  and  sepa- 
rately, instead  of  all  together,  as  we 
ought  if  they -are  to  be  considered  in- 
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dicative  of  character.  As  old  Mon- 
taigne has  it,  "  No  qualitie  doth  embrace 
us  purely  and  universally.  If  I  chance 
to  call  one  knave  or  fool,  my  purpose  is 
not  forever  to  enfeoffe  him  with  that 
nick-name  ;  nor  doe  I  think  to  say, 
Tongue,  thou  liest,  if  immediately  after 
I  call  him  an  honest  man.  He  that 
seeth  me  sometimes  to  cast  a  frowning 
look  upon  my  wife,  or  sometime  a  lov- 
ing countenance,  and  thinks  that  either 
of  them  is  but  fained,  he  is  a  fool." 
We  judge  too  coldly  ;  or  else,  when  self- 
love  intervenes,  too  hotly.  We  con- ' 
struct  theories  about  our  friends,  and 
are  unreasonably  disgusted  when  they 
fall  to  pieces. 

But  I  have  wandered  a  little.  I 
think  it  is  Professor  Hardy  who  says 
that  it  is  the  tendency  of  a  wide  expe- 
rience of  life  to  weaken  conviction,  of 
a  deep  one  to  strengthen  it.  Perhaps 
we  should  add  that  an  experience  both 
wide  and  deep  is  needed  to  produce  con- 
viction of  the  largest,  highest,  most  en- 
during kind.  In  a  true  man  his  ideas, 
the  tried  and  stable  ones  he  lives  by, 
are  the  index  to  his  character. 

Health  as  a    ^S    tnere    anv  truth   in   the 

Condition  of   oft  -  repeated    assertion    that 

Success.  r.  .  . 

success  in  lite  is  conditioned 
upon  physical  health  ?  All  our  pre- 
possessions are  apt  to  side  with  the 
newspaper-writers  here,  but  the  facts 
of  experience  hardly  seem  to  be  in  keep- 
ing with  their  statements.  It  would 
be  easy  to  present  a  list  of  illustrious 
names,  —  the  writer  has  one  much  too 
long  for  insertion  here,  —  taken  from 
every  field  of  human  achievement,  and 
all  pointing  to  a  directly  opposite  con- 
clusion. Instances  of  literary  reputation 
combined  with  bodily  limitation  and  suf- 
fering most  readily  occur,  ranging  from 
a  Pope,  in  what  he  called  the  "  long  dis- 
ease of  his  life,"  to  a  George  Eliot,  a 
Herbert  Spencer,  or  a  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  It  may  not  appear  so  re- 
markable that  great  religious  geniuses, 
from  St.  Paul  to  Channing,  Bushnell 


and  Robertson,  should  so  often  be  wit- 
nesses in  opposition ;  but  we  are  at  first 
hardly  prepared  to  find  so  many  of  an 
active  and  executive  order  of  talent  who 
have  been  the  victims  of  ill  health.  It 
is  true  that  statesmen  and  military  com- 
manders have  generally  a  larger  type  of 
body  and  brain,  together  with  a  more 
forceful  and  eupeptic  temperament. 
They  are  shorter  in  the  neck  and  less 
liable  to  nervous  disorder.  But  Napo- 
leon is  disappointing  in  this  respect,  hav- 
ing been  a  poor  sleeper,  and  subject  to 
periodic  fits  of  indisposition  of  a  pros- 
trating nature.  We  are  told  that  Alfred 
the  Great  was  "  vexed  by  sickness  and 
constant  pain."  Nelson,  Montcalm,  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  and  Andrew  Jackson 
were  fully  as  much  troubled  by  inward 
as  by  outward  enemies.  John  Randolph 
and  Alexander  Stephens  toiled  long  and 
strenuously  in  the  face  of  constitutional 
weariness  and  pain.  One  never  ceases 
to  wonder  at  the  scientific  results  accom- 
plished by  a  James  Watt  and  the  young- 
er Darwin,  while  contending  with  the 
most  depressing  maladies.  From  early 
manhood  to  the  day  of  his  death  the  lat- 
ter was  never  free  from  a  nausea  similar 
to  seasickness,  counting  two  hours  a  for- 
tunate day's  work,  and  often  unable  to 
attempt  any  work  at  all.  Lord  Bacon's 
weak  stomach  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
general  feebleness  and  lack  of  tone  in 
a  Rousseau,  Cervantes,  Immanuel  Kant, 
and  Carlyle.  Goethe,  watching  Schiller 
in  his  desperate  struggle  with  life,  did 
not  find  his  brother  poet  any  behind  him- 
self in  productiveness  ;  and  he  adds  that 
it  is  incredible  how  much  the  spirit  can 
do,  in  these  cases,  to  keep  up  the  body. 
Even  so  vast  an  undertaking  as  the  writ- 
ing of  history  has  often  illustrated  the 
triumph  of  mere  spiritual  persistence 
over  bodily  infirmity,  as  in  the  case  of 
Prescott  and  John  Richard  Green. 
"  No  one  knows,"  says  Harriet  Marti- 
neau,  with  her  own  career  in  mind,  as 
well  as  that  of  her  distinguished  brother, 
"  when  the  spirits  of  men  begin  to  work, 
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or  when  they  leave  off,  or  whether  they 
work  best  when  their  bodies  are  weak 
or  when  they  are  strong." 

Nor  is  the  reason  for  this  far  to  seek. 
The  ambitions  of  the  average  man  have 
perhaps  suffered  no  contraction  equal  to 
that  which  has  come  from  his  average 
good  health  and  its  attendant  optimism. 
Physical  perfection  is  fully  as  apt  to 
narrow  the  horizon  and  deaden  intel- 
lectual hunger  as  it  is  to  impart  width 
of  vision  and  energy  of  will.  Feeble 
people  often  husband  the  resources  which 
the  more  rugged  squander  in  aimless  di- 
version, living  in  the  work  which  they  are 
often  obliged  to  alternate  with  seasons 
of  repression  and  self-denial.  Health 


may  be  sufficient  to  itself  ;  and  the  very 
fact  of  feeling  well  is  so  far  restful  and 
definitive  as  practically  to  do  away  with 
the  conscious  need  of  effort  looking  to- 
ward the  future.  Any  observer  of  hu- 
man nature  will  confess  that  the  noto- 
riously lazy  people  of  his  acquaintance 
have  been  almost  invariably  persons  in 
robust  health ;  while  every  one  has  met 
at  least  a  few  of  those  semi-invalids  who 
are  constantly  astonishing  the  world 
with  their  zeal  and  persistence.  It  would 
frequently  seem  as  if  some  persons,  in  the 
current  phrase,  "  enjoyed  good  health," 
and  others,  not  having  any  to  enjoy, 
turned  to  ideal  ends  for  satisfaction  and 
amusement. 


BOOKS   OF  THE   MONTH. 


Biography.  Final  Memorials  of  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  edited  by  Samuel 
Longfellow.  (Ticknor. )  It  was  apparent  to 
every  reader  of  the  Life  of  Longfellow  that 
the  editor  had  found  it  necessary  to  compress 
the  portion  relating  to  the  last  fifteen  years 
into  a  very  brief  form.  He  had  gone  leisurely 
along  up  to  that  point,  but  found  he  had  then 
used  up  almost  all  his  space,  and  so  was 
obliged  to  hurry  over  the  remaining  years.  He 
has  now  gone  back  to  the  beginning,  picked 
up  a  few  threads  that  had  been  dropped,  but 
devoted  the  most  of  the  volume  to  an  expan- 
sion of  the  fifteen  years,  treating  them,  in  fact, 
as  he  had  treated  the  earlier  portion  in  his  pre- 
vious book.  Thus  this  is  in  effect  a  third  vol- 
ume. It  contains  many  letters  of  interest, 
but  the  diary  is  not  so  full  as  in  the  for- 
mer volumes.  The  editor  has  also  taken  the 
opportunity  to  gather  some  of  the  ana  about 
Mr.  Longfellow,  printed  after  his  death,  and 
to  furnish  the  Life  with  bibliographical  data. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  index  is  just  about  as 
inadequate  as  that  in  the  Life.  After  all, 
however  much  we  may  take  exceptions  to  some 
details  of  editing,  we  are  grateful  indeed  for 
such  full  material.  The  lover  of  good  litera- 
ture and  of  all  that  relates  to  a  rare  man  will 
take  his  ease  in  such  a  work  as  this,  and  let 
others  hurry  as  they  please  through  compen- 
diums.  —  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
by  William  O.  Stoddard  (White,  Stokes,  &  Al- 


len), is  one  of  a  series  of  Lives  of  the  Pres- 
idents. Mr.  Stoddard  appears  to  have  in  mind 
an  audience  of  boys  and  girls,  but  it  seems  to 
us  that  he  has  studied  simplicity  of  form  rath- 
er than  picturesqueness  or  a  graphic  art.  There 
are  a  good  many  vague,  general  statements  in 
the  place  of  helpful  details,  and  the  result  is 
a  dullness  of  effect.  —  The  tenth  volume  of 
Leslie  Stephen's  Dictionary  of  National  Biog- 
raphy, letter  C,  contains  a  large  number  of 
notable  brief  studies,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  papers  on  Chatterton,  Chap- 
man, Churchill  (Duke  of  Marlborough),  and 
Gibber.  (Macmillan  &  Co. ) — Histoire  d'une 
Grande  Dame  au  XVIII6.  Siecle  (Calmann 
LeVy,  Paris)  is  a  delightful  study,  by  Lucien 
Perry,  of  the  lively  Princess  He'lene  de  Ligne. 
—  Charles  Reade,  a  Memoir,  compiled  chiefly 
from  his  literary  remains,  by  Charles  L.  Reade 
and  the  Rev.  Compton  Reade  (Harper  Broth- 
ers), is  a  book  to  which  we  shall  return. 

Fiction.  Village  Photographs,  by  Augusta 
Lamed.  (Holt.)  Miss  Lo-rned  has  shown  a 
prodigality  in  this  book  which  argues  well  for 
her  resources.  She  has  not  saved  her  mate- 
rial for  half  a  dozen  novels,  but  has  boldly 
sketched  right  and  left  the  characters  and  in- 
cidents of  village  life,  and  pleased  herself  and 
her  readers  with  a  full  and  abundant  survey. 
The  sketches  have  an  agreeable  humor  about 
them,  and  they  are  reasonably  free  from  dis- 
cursiveness, though/  one  of  the  merits  of  such 
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a  book  lies  undoubtedly  in  a  leisurely  air. 
Miss  Lamed  does  not  take  her  subject  too  se- 
riously, neither  is  she  over-anxious  to  be  amus- 
ing, but,  dealing  as  she  does  with  little  that  is 
tragic  or  passionate,  she  has  succeeded  in  trans- 
ferring a  veritable  American  village  into  book 
form.  Photographs  is  a  modest  word  to  use, 
and  is  not  wholly  applicable.  There  is  some- 
thing better  than  photography  in  this  work, 
and  something  also  not  so  good  ;  for  while  the 
author's  personal  touch  is  evident,  there  is  not 
always  the  utter  frankness  of  a  photograph.  — 
Baldine  and  other  Tales,  by  Karl  Erdmann 
Edler,  translated  from  the  German  by  the  Earl 
of  Lytton.  (Harpers.)  Lord  Lytton  has 
written  an  interesting  preface  to  this  collection 
of  three  tales,  and  the  book  is  otherwise  well 
worth  attention.  One  needs,  to  be  sure,  to 
translate  one's  self  somewhat  into  the  German 
habit  of  mind  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  stories, 
but  the  sentiment,  though  strained  to  the  Amer- 
ican mind,  is  not  mawkish.  The  strength  of 
the  sentiment,  indeed,  is  a  large  part  of  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  author,  and  as  it  is  joined 
with  a  deep  insight  into  human  life  it  is  varied 
and  wide  in  scope.  —  Two  Gentlemen  of  Bos- 
ton (Ticknor)  is  a  wearisome  novel,  which  the 
reader  works  over  from  an  undefined  hope  of 
coming  upon  something  worth  while.  The  au- 
thor has  labored  hard  over'  it,  — so  hard  that 
though  Boston  and  other  familiar  places  are 
mentioned,  they  have  become  obscured  and 
made  curiously  indefinite.  The  unreality  of  the 
thought  and  relations  in  the  book  is  conveyed 
to  the  concrete  facts,  so  that  while  the  book  is 
a  novel  in  form  and  substance,  it  is  in  spirit  a 
romance.  A  world  is  lived  in  by  the  writer 
which  is  invented  for  the  purpose,  but  labeled 
with  all  the  signs  and  marks  of  the  actual 
world.  —  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York,  by  A.  C. 
Gunter.  (Deshler,  Welch  &  Co.,  New  York.) 
A  Corsican  falls  in  a  duel;  his  sister  swears 
eternal  vengeance  on  his  slayer ;  she  chases 
him  all  through  the  book,  and  finally  appears 
to  come  up  with  him  on  her  wedding-night  in 
the  person  of  her  husband ;  she  nearly  goes 
mad;  one  of  her  family  kills  another  of  her 
family,  thinking  it  to  be  the  husband-duelist ; 
then  it  turns  out  that  the  husband  was  not  the 
duelist,  after  all,  and  the  girl  is  saved,  all 
uncomfortable  people  in  the  vendetta  having 
been  disposed  of.  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York  is 
an  American  crack  rifle-shot,  who  is  on  hand 
at  the  duel,  and  acts  as  best  friend  to  every- 
body up  to  the  end  of  the  story.  The  book  is 
rather  excitable  than  exciting.  —  Knight-Er- 
rant, by  Edna  Lyall.  ( Appleton. )  A  certain 
freshness  is  given  to  this  novel  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Italian  characters  connected  with  a 
theatrical  troop,  read  in  the  light  of  English 
domesticity.  Miss  Lyall  carries  forward  the 


traditions  of  the  English  domestic  novel,  but 
enlarges  its  bounds,  and  without  completely 
secularizing  it  manages  to  give  one  the  idea  of 
a  Miss  Yonge  who  has  known  something  of  the 
world.  — Sabina  Zembra,  by  William  Black. 
(Harpers.) — Sigrid,  an  Icelandic  Love  Story, 
by  Jon  Thordsson  Thoroddsen,  translated  from 
the  Danish  by  C.  Chrest ;  edited  by  Thomas 
Tapper,  Jr.  ( Crowell. )  An  unpretentious  pic- 
ture of  that  extreme  northern  life  which  affects 
one  by  its  simplicity  of  motive,  as  if  it  were 
too  cold  for  human  beings  to  have  more  than  a 
few  thoughts  and  a  few  feelings.  The  beauty 
of  the  work  is  of  a  somewhat  starlight  sort, 
and  has  a  fascination  for  some  readers.  — 
The  Buchholz  Family,  translated  by  L.  Dora 
Schmitz  from  the  German  of  Julius  Stinde 
(Scribner's  Sons),  is  a  continuation,  if  not  the 
conclusion,  of  the  author's  previous  entertain- 
ing sketches  of  social  life  in  Berlin.  —  Harper 
Brothers  have  issued  extremely  neat  editions 
of  Thomas  Hardy's  last  novel,  The  Woodland- 
ers,  and  Rider  Haggard's  story  of  King  Solo- 
mon's Mines. 

Literature  and  Literary  Criticism.  A  Club 
of  One,  Passages  from  the  Note-Book  of  a 
Man  who  might  have  been  Sociable.  (Hough- 
ton.)  No  author's  name  is  given  on  the  title- 
page  of  this  graceful-looking  book,  but  the 
writer  is  evidently  one  of  those  devourers  of 
books  who  read  leisurely,  digest  and  mark,  and 
then  desire  to  take  others  into  a  share  of  their 
pleasure.  There  is  not  much  original  observa- 
tion, but  a  good  deal  of  agreeable,  quiet  talk 
over  books  and  men,  such  as  a  well-read  man 
might  deliver  to  a  congenial  acquaintance.  — 
American  Literature  and  Other  Papers,  by 
Edwin  Percy  Whipple.  (Ticknor.)  Five  pa- 
pers by  this  earnest  critic,  collected  in  a  post- 
humous volume.  The  number  of  American 
critics  of  a  large  order  is  so  small  that  we  wel- 
come a  volume  which  contains  the  careful  work 
of  one  who  held  a  high  place  in  the  ranks. 
The  interest  which  Mr.  Whipple  took  in  his 
subjects  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  large  success 
in  treating  them.  To  the  last  he  was  a  genu- 
ine lover  of  literature  as  such,  and  not  merely 
in  its  personal  relations.  —  We  may  place  here 
a  little  volume  of  reminiscences,  A  Half  Cen- 
tury in  Salem,  by  M.  C.  D.  Silsbee  (Houghton), 
because  of  its  agreeable  flavor  as  a  mellow 
fruit  of  a  long  life  passed  among  associations 
which  already  begin  to  seem  quaint  and  old- 
fashioned.  Less  a  piece  of  literary  art  than 
Eleanor  Putnam's  Old  Salem,  it  has  the  great 
merit  of  being  a  real  picture  of  a  place  and 
life  which  will  one  day  be  recognized  even 
more  than  now  as  the  final  product  of  a  pe- 
culiar provincial  civilization.  —  The  Saunterer, 
by  Charles  Goodrich  Whiting.  (Ticknor. )  A 
quiet  volume  of  rumination  over  passages  of 
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nature,  and  such  trivial  sights  as  attract  the 
eye  of  a  man  who  does  not  travel  far  from 
home,  and  whose  interest  is  in  the  low  tones. 
Mr.  Whiting  pleases  the  reader  by  his  freedom 
from  sentimentality  and  noisy  writing,  and  by 
his  power  of  seeing  into  familiar  scenes.  There 
is  now  and  then  a  poetic  touch,  often  a  deep 
sounding,  and  if  humor  is  not  a  prevalent  el- 
ement, there  is  a  delightful  absence  of  any 
straining  after  effect. 

Philosophy  and  Theology.  The  New  Psychic 
Studies  in  their  Relation  to  Christian  Thought, 
by  Franklin  Johnson.  (Funk  &  Wagnalls.)  A 
slight  volume,  in  which  some  of  the  results  of 
the  British  Society  for  Psychical  Research  are 
passed  in  review,  and  some  of  the  more  fa- 
miliar forms  of  psychical  disturbance  in  con- 
nection with  religion  are  considered.  Dr.  John- 
son takes  a  reasonable  view  of  the  subject,  and 
if  he.  is  not  very  exhaustive,  he  is  clear  in  his 
general  conclusions.  —  Practical  Cheirosophy, 
a  synoptical  study  of  the  science  of  the  hand, 
by  Edward  Heron-Allen,  with  explanatory 
plates  and  diagrams  by  Rosamund  Brunei 
Horsley.  (Putnams.)  The  positiveness  with 
which  the  terms  of  this  science  are  presented 
goes  far  to  win  the  respect  of  the  reader,  and 
there  are  some  extremely  interesting  diagrams 
of  typical  hands.  The  study  is  reasonable,  and 
one's  private  observation  will  repeatedly  rein- 
force the  conclusions  of  this  science.  We  com- 
mend the  book  as  a  capital  aid  in  a  fascinating 
and  helpful  study.  Many  a  young  amateur  in 
drawing  might  well  work  steadily  over  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  hand.  It  furnishes  fewer 
difficulties  than  the  face,  and  is  nearly  as  in- 
terpretative. —  The  Factors  of  Organic  Evo- 
lution, by  Herbert  Spencer  (Appleton),  a  re- 
print of  two  articles  contributed  to  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Mr.  Spencer  sums  up  his 
argument  with  the  statement  that  the  chief 
factor  in  the  evolution  of  civilized  men  is  the 
modification  of  structure  caused  by  modifica- 
tions of  function.  —  Behold  the  Woman,  para- 
ble sequel  to  Man  is  Love,  by  Bulah  Brinton. 
(Bay  View  Herald  Publishing  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee.) Long  have  we  deliberated  whether  to 
include  this  mighty  work  under  Poetry  or  Phi- 
losophy. We  are  not  sure  that  it  is  either,  but 
as  spirit  ought  to  be  more  than  form,  and  as 
several  of  the  cantos  appear  to  be  written  in 
prose,  in  dialogue,  it  turns  up  heads  for  Philoso- 
phy. "  I,  the  poet,  was  in  the  spirit  on  a  res- 
urrection day  (May  30,  1880)."  So  the  work 
begins,  and  ends  with  a  cut  of  the  founder  of 
Bay  View  and  a  sample  home  of  a  day  wage- 
worker.  But  the  reader  must  not  imagine  that 
he  is  to  catch  anywhere  at  solid  fact.  There 
appears  to  be  a  fact  somewhere  in  the  book, 
but  it  dangles  out  of  reach.  —  His  Star  in  the 
East,  a  Study  in  the  Early  Aryan  Religions, 


by  Leighton  Parks.  (Houghton.)  Mr.  Parks 
brings  to  his  study  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  East,  which  he  does  not  vaunt  as 
any  uncommon  advantage,  but  which  is  really 
helpful  as  serving  to  humanize  his  thought. 
There  is  a  generous,  hearty  treatment  of  the 
subject  which  wins  the  reader's  regard,  and 
a  certain  fearless  comparison  of  Orientalism 
with  Christianity  which  indicates  that  the  au- 
thor holds  his  own  faith  in  no  timid  or  conven- 
tional manner.  It  is  just  because  Christianity 
is  not  a  mere  religion  to  him  that  he  is  able  to 
see  the  relations  which  Oriental  religions  bear 
to  it.  —  The  Foundations  of  Ethics,  by  John 
Edward  Maude,  edited  by  William  James. 
(Holt. )  The  interesting  preface  in  which  Mr. 
James,  with  the  aid  of  a  friend,  sets  before  the 
reader  the  brief  history  of  Mr.  Maude's  career 
leads  one  to  promise  himself  a  sincere  pleasure 
in  reading  the  discussions  which  follow.  The 
clearness  of  discrimination  at  once  impresses 
one,  and  that  is  half  the  battle  in  philosophy. 
—  Dr.  Channing's  Note-Book,  Passages  from 
the  Unpublished  Manuscripts  of  William  Ellery 
Channing,  selected  by  his  granddaughter,  Grace 
Ellery  Channing.  (Houghton.)  Dr.  Channing 
was  so  much  a  man  of  sentences,  his  thought 
was  struck  out  often  in  a  sententious  and  sug- 
gestive fashion,  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
his  note-book  yielding  some  admirable  mate- 
rial. It  is  noticeable  how  contemporaneous 
much  of  the  writing  seems.  The  stream  of 
thought  in  some  places  was  as  wide  in  Chan- 
ning's time  as  it  is  now,  and  had  much  the 
same  flow. — Elements  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology, a  treatise  of  the  activities  and  nature 
of  the  mind  from  the  physical  and  experimental 
point  of  view,  by  George  T.  Ladd.  (Scrib- 
ners.)  A  calm,  unprejudiced  survey  of  this 
comparatively  new  science,  and  a  very  full  and 
comprehensive  one.  It  is  interesting  to  see  in 
this  and  other  instances  how  resolute  the  schol- 
ars bred  in  the  more  metaphysical  school  are 
in  availing  themselves  of  the  work  of  the 
pioneers  in  this  new  direction,  and  how  free 
they  are  from  that  unscientific  habit  of  mind 
which  throws  one  back  in  antagonistic  inertia 
when  a  new  movement  in  philosophy  is  ob- 
served. —  Proverbs  from  Plymouth  Pulpit 
(Appleton)  is  a  selection  from  the  writings 
and  sayings  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  made  by 
William  Drysdale.  Mr.  Beecher  was  a  man 
of  point  in  his  rhetoric,  and  he  had  a  genuine 
insight  of  human  nature.  Thus  such  a  collec- 
tion as  this  abounds  in  apothegms  which  might 
well  serve  as  texts  for  moral  discourses,  as  when 
Mr.  Beecher  says,  "  It  is  impossible  to  indulge 
in  habitual  severity  of  opinion  upon  our  fellow- 
men  without  injuring  the  tenderness  and  deli- 
cacy of  our  own  feelings."  Some  of  the  pas- 
sages suffer,  as  keen  sayings  are  apt  to,  by 
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being  taken  out  of  modifying  context,  and 
there  are  therefore  some  apparently  foolish 
sayings  among  the  wise  ones,  but  on  the  whole 
there  is  a  commendable  absence  of  smartness 
and  straining  for  effect. 

Text-Books  and  Education.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Rolf e  has  added  to  his  useful  little  text-books 
in  literature  Enoch  Arden  and  other  Poems. 
(Ticknor.)  As  before,  he  has  worked  into 
his  notes  a  good  deal  of  criticism  from  other 
students ;  his  own  notes  are  even  more  helpful 
than  usual,  although  we'think  he  errs  in  giving 
too  little  credit  to  the  student's  own  intelli- 
gence. —  Outlines  of  International  Law,  with 
an  account  of  its  origin  and  sources  and  of  its 
historical  development,  by  George  B.  Davis. 
(Harpers.)  Mr.  Davis,  who  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  West  Point,  has  aimed  to  pro- 
vide a  text-book  for  students  who  desire  to  get 
at  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  of 
international  law.  Without  giving  many  ci- 
tations, he  has  helped  the  student  by  a  liberal 
reference  to  authorities,  and  in  an  appendix 
he  has  printed  Dr.  Lieber's  Instructions  drawn 
up  for  the  use  of  army  officers  in  the  late  war. 
—  An  Introduction  to  French  Prose  Composi- 
tion, by  Rev.  P.  H.  E.  Brette.  (Harpers. )  On 
the  plan  of  Dr.  William  Smith's  Principia.  It 
contains  hints  on  translation  of  French  into 
English,  the  principal  rules  of  the  French  syn- 
tax compared  with  the  English,  a  systematical 
course  of  exercises  on  the  syntax,  idiomatic  and 
proverbial  phrases,  and  an  English-French 
vocabulary  to  the  exercises.  We  think  it  is  a 
mistake,  if  not  a  crime,  to  give  children  such 
fine  type  in  a  text-book.  —  The  second  circular 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  (Washington)  for 
1886  is  devoted  to  proceedings  of  the  depart- 
ment of  superintendence  of  the  meeting  of  the 
national  educational  association,  held  in  Wash- 
ington, February,  1886.  The  department  of 
superintendence  appears  to  mean  that  this  was 
a  convention  of  superintendents  to  discuss  any- 
thing that  might  turn  up.  Such  conventions 
are  probably  more  useful  for  the  incidental  ad- 
vantages than  for  the  direct.  One  is  oppressed 
by  the  volume  of  talk  about  education.  It 
seems  as  though  in  conventions  the  speakers 
rarely  get  beyond  generalities.  —  Charles  P. 
Otis,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, has  selected  and  edited,  with  introduc- 
tion, notes,  and  vocabulary,  Grimm's  Marchen. 
(Holt.)  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Otis  has  re- 
spected his  text,  and  used  his  notes  only  as  a 
means  of  pointing  out  divergences  from  liter- 
ary German.  —  The  Essentials  of  Perspective, 
with  illustrations  drawn  by  the  author,  by 
L.  W.  Miller.  (Scribners.)  Mr.  Miller,  who 
is  a  pupil  of  Professor  Ware,  has  not  written 
for  scientific  students  and  professional  artists, 
but  he  appears  to  have  written  a  very  sensible 


and  acute  book,  of  service  to  the  general  stau 
dent. 

Travel  and  Nature.  Captain  Glazier  and  his 
Lake,  an  inquiry  into  the  history  and  progress 
of  exploration  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi since  the  discovery  of  Lake  Itasca,  by 
H.  D.  Harrower.  (Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.) 
The  author  of  this  little  work  rightly  judges 
that  a  mere  demolition  of  Captain  Glazier's 
absurd  assumptions  would  be  breaking  a  but- 
terfly on  a  wheel,  but  he  uses  the  opportunity 
to  make  clear  the  geography  and  the  history 
of  the  discovery  of  Lake  Itasca.  The  pam- 
phlet is  at  once  entertaining,  except  to  Captain 
Glazier,  and  instructive.  — Waste-Land  Wan- 
derings, by  Charles  C.  Abbott.  (Harpers.) 
Dr.  Abbott's  books  gain  in  interest  and  nat- 
uralness. If  he  will  remain  as  good  an  ob- 
server and  clear  himself  of  some  of  his  awk- 
wardnesses of  style,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  his  books  will  be  permanent  ad- 
ditions to  our  stock  of  readable  natural  his- 
tory. —  Due  North,  or  Glimpses  of  Scandi- 
navia and  Russia,  by  Maturin  M.  Ballou. 
(Ticknor.)  A  respectable,  matter-of-fact,  but 
rather  dull  book  of  travels.  The  author  has  at 
least  the  virtue  of  brevity,  but  there  is  a  singu- 
lar lack  of  personality  in  the  book,  and  the 
entire  narrative  is  given  in  a  tone  which  never 
seems  to  rise  in  enthusiasm  or  earnestness,  and 
never  to  sink  into  absolute  bathos. 

Art.  The  Standard  Oratorios,  their  stories, 
their  music,  and  their  composers,  by  George  P. 
Upton.  (McClurg.)  An  excellent,  convenient 
little  handbook,  which  takes  the  oratorio  wri- 
ters in  alphabetical  order,  and  gives  a  running 
comment  on  their  works.  We  wish  Mr.  Upton 
had  been  a  little  more  explicit  and  full  in  his 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  oratorio  texts.  It 
is  not  easy,  for  instance,  to  make  out  the  exact 
state  of  the  case  regarding  the  text  of  The 
Creation. 

Science.  Agriculture  in  some  of  its  Relations 
with  Chemistry,  by  F.  H.  Storer.  (Scribners.) 
This  work,  in  two  substantial  volumes,  has 
been  written,  the  author  says,  in  the  interest 
of  persons  fond  of  rural  affairs,  and  of  students 
of  agriculture.  It  makes  no  special  appeal  to 
chemists  or  to  students  of  chemistry.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  from  this  modest 
statement,  that  Mr.  Storer  writes  in  any  super- 
ficial manner  as  regards  chemistry.  It  is  out  of 
a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  science  that  he 
treats  of  the  practical  art  of  agriculture.  The 
detail  of  the  work  is  explicit,  and  the  book  be- 
comes of  great  value  to  every  farmer  who  aims 
at  more  than  a  merely  empirical  treatment  of 
his  estate.  —  The  new  volume  of  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  Library  (Houghton)  treats  of 
the  Romano-British  remains.  The  subject  will 
occupy  two  volumes.  The  very  great  value  of 
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this   series  of   reprints   from  the  famous  old 
magazine  makes  itself  plain  with  each  issue. 

Books  for  Young  People.  Forced  Acquaint- 
ances, by  Edith  Robinson  (Ticknor),  is  a 
pleasing  book  for  girls,  written  in  good  taste, 
and  with  that  light,  half -saucy  manner  which 
almost  persuades  one  that  girls  commit  no  sins, 
but  only  indiscretions.  The  writer  perceives 
the  limitations  of  the  ordinary  girl-nature,  and 
shows  that  love  of  detail  in  her  work  which 
sometimes  makes  a  woman's  novel  look  like  a 
dress,  a  little  stuff  and  a  good  deal  of  trim- 
ming. The  book  reads  like  a  good  beginning. 
Whether  the  writer  can  ever  go  any  deeper  or 
not,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  There  is  no  great 
depth  to  this,  but  neither  is  there  mere  frivol- 
ity.—  The  Flamingo  Feather,  by  Kirk  Mun- 
roe  (Harpers),  is  an  historical  romance,  the 
scene  laid  among  the  noble  savages  of  America 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  A  young  French  lad 
sails  with  Laudonniere,  and  has  amazing  ad- 
ventures among  the  Indians.  As  the  writer 
has  very  few  facts  to  build  upon,  there  is  no 
great  harm  in  such  a  tale,  and  Southern  land- 
scape makes  a  better  background  for  high  ro- 
mantic jinks  than  New  England  does. 

Biblical  and  Devotional.  Critical  and  Exe- 
getical  Handbook  to  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John,  by  Friedrich  Diisterdieck,  translated 
from  the  third  edition  of  the  German,  and  ed- 
ited, with  notes,  by  Henry  E.  Jacobs.  (Funk  & 
Wagnalls. )  A  work  for  students,  rather  than 
for  the  general  reader.  The  translator  is  cu- 
riously at  odds  with  the  author  on  some  points, 
incidental  to  the  main  character  of  the  book, 
and  it  is  a  refreshing  illustration  of  catholic 
scholarship  to  find  a  translator  frankly  differ- 
ing from  the  book  he  introduces,  and  yet  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  integrity  of  the  author, 
and  to  allow  him  a  full  and  free  presentation 
of  his  ease.  Diisterdieck  belongs  to  the  school 
which  denies  the  Johannean  and  apostolic 
origin  of  the  book,  and  places  it  in  time  before 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  He  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  lay  so  much  stress  as  has  been  com- 
mon lately  on  the  anti-Pauline  character  of 
the  book. 

Lexicography.  Murray's  A  New  English 
Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles  (Macmil- 
lan)  has  reached  its  third  part,  which  runs 
from  batter  to  boz.  It  is  hard  to  lay  down  this 
book,  if  one  takes  it  up.  The  bee's  conscious- 
ness is  understood,  as  one  dips  into  one  word 
after  another.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  at- 
tempted grammatical  change  from  had  better 
to  would  better  is  not  recognized.  Bitter  end 
gets  a  cautious  Interpretation,  from  the  nauti- 
cal use  of  bitter.  Boss  in  its  American  use  is 
curiously  illustrated  from  current  London  lit- 
erature. And  so  one  might  go  on  picking  out 
the  plums  from  this  delightful  pudding. 


Sociology  and  Political  Economy.  Progress 
from  Poverty,  review  and  criticism  of  Henry 
George's  Progress  and  Poverty,  and  Protection 
or  Free  Trade,  by  Giles  B.  Stebbins.  (Charles 
H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago.)  A  pamphlet  of  en- 
ergetic brevity,  in  which  Mr.  George's  positions 
are  assailed  both  by  facts  and  by  a  consensus  of 
criticism  from  various  sources.  —  Natural  Law 
in  the  Business  World,  by  Henry  Wood.  (Lee 
&  Shepard. )  A  reasonable  and  clearly  ex- 
pressed inquiry  into  the  laws  which  govern  the 
fluctuations  of  business  and  control  in  the  com- 
plex movements  of  modern  industry.  Mr. 
Wood  is  worth  listening  to,  and  as  he  carefully 
follows  an  inductive  method  the  reader  is  nev- 
er far  away  from  the  concrete  fact.  —  The 
Prisoner  of  Poverty,  by  Helen  Campbell  (Rob- 
erts Bros.),  is  a  series  of  striking  studies  made 
among  the  poorer  classes  in  New  York.  These 
papers  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in 
the  columns  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  where 
they  were  first  published,  and  in  book  form 
merit  serious  reading.  —  Two  new  numbers  of 
Questions  of  the  Day  (Putnams)  are  Ameri- 
can State  Constitutions,  a  study  of  their 
growth,  by  Henry  Hitchcock,  and  The  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Act,  an  analysis  of  its  pro- 
visions, by  John  R.  Don  Passes.  The  former 
is  not  very  important.  It  is  an  address,  and 
sketches  very  rapidly  some  of  the  more  obvious 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  States.  The  latter  is  a  clear  and 
apparently  impartial  statement  of  the  contents 
and  tendency  of  the  inter-state  commerce  act, 
which  Mr.  Don  Passos  characterizes  as  proba- 
bly surpassing  in  importance  any  measure  ever 
passed  by  Congress.  —  Machine  Politics  and 
Money  in  Elections  in  New  York  City,  by  Wil- 
liam M.  Ivins.  (Harpers. )  A  temperate  and 
forcible,  because  temperate,  presentation  of 
the  facts  in  the  case,  together  with  suggestions 
as  to  the  cure  of  the  evil.  Mr.  Ivins  writes  like 
a  sensible  man,  who  sees  that  law  can  do  some- 
thing not  toward  making  men  honest,  but  to- 
ward securing  the  honest  in  the  use  of  their 
rightful  opportunities. 

Poetry  and  the  Drama.  Apotheosis  of  an 
Ideal,  an  interior-life  drama,  privately  print- 
ed, rights  reserved,  Boston,  1887,  is  one  of 
those  queer,  inarticulate  gurgles  of  an  infinite 
baby  which  are  intelligible  only  to  the  idolizing 
parent.  —  Madrigals  and  Catches,  by  Frank 
Dempster  Sherman  (White,  Stokes  &  Allen), 
is  a  collection  of  very  light  and,  for  the  most 
part,  graceful  verses,  in  which  the  ballades  and 
the  rondeaux  occupy  a  section  appropriately 
entitled  French  Follies.  These  affected,  and 
now  threadbare,  forms  of  verse  were  well 
enough  for  awhile  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne and  Mr.  Dobson,  who  caught  their  in- 
spiration from  Villon  himself  ;  but  what  shall 
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be  said  of  later  followers  who  take  their  inef- 
fectual fire  from  Dobson  and  Swinburne  ?  The 
publishers  have  ruined  a  very  pretty  piece  of 
book-making  by  clapping  an  advertisement  on 
the  back  of  the  last  poem.  — We  are  sorry  to 
notice  that  the  triolet  and  the  rondeau  have  also 
bitten  two  such  clever  young  poets  as  Mr.  C.  H. 
Liiders  and  Mr.  S.  D.  Smith,  Jr.,  whose  joint  vol- 
ume, Hallo,  my  Fancy  (David  McKay),  gives 
more  than  usual  promise  and  performance. 
Both  these  gentlemen  have  firmness  as  well  as 
lightness  of  touch,  and  in  each  case  their  more 
serious  lyrics  are  apt  to  be  their  best.  Mr. 
Liiders' s  Unafraid,  on  page  10,  is  a  hopeful 
sign.  —  The  Works  of  John  Marston,  in  three 
volumes,  are  an  especially  welcome  addition  to 
Mr.  BuUen's  fine  series  of  the  English  Dram- 
atists. (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  As  a  whole, 
Marston  is  one  of  those  play-writers  whose 
value  is  historical  rather  than  poetical.  The 
student  needs  him  to  complete  the  dramatic 
group.  If  he  had  stood  alone,  he  would  have 
achieved  that  oblivion  for  which  he  insincerely 
prayed.  Until  now  we  have  been  obliged  to 
content  ourselves  with  Mr.  Halliwell's  edition 
of  Marston  (1856),  — a  sufficiently  good  edi- 
tion for  the  general  reader,  if  the  general 
reader  ever  touches  Marston.  In  the  present 
collection  of  the  plays  and  poems  we  have  a 
carefully  prepared  text,  judiciously  annotated. 
Mr.  Bullen's  biographical  and  critical  intro- 
duction is  altogether  admirable. 

Ecdesiasticism.  What  is  the  Church  ?  or 
plain  instruction  about  the  church,  especially 
in  England,  her  doctrine,  her  discipline,  her 
offices,  by  R.  I.  Woodhouse  ;  with  notes  and 
supplementary  chapter  on  the  Protestant  Epis- 


copal Church  in  the  United  States,  by  J.  A. 
Spencer.  (Appleton.)  A  small  catechism, 
drawn  up  as  a  help  to  pupil-teachers  in  the 
English  national  schools  in  teaching  the  young. 
It  begins,  of  course,  with  the  ancient  British 
Church.  Perhaps  for  the  purposes  of  the  book 
it  was  needful,  but  it  seems  a  pity  to  explain 
the  use  of  the  word  Protestant  without  more 
distinct  reference  to  its^historical  origin.  Dr. 
Spencer  does  not  throw  his  supplement  into  the 
form  of  a  catechism.  —  Young  People's  Prayer- 
Meetings  in  Theory  and  Practice,  with  fifteen 
hundred  topics,  by  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark.  (Funk 
&  Wagnalls.)  The  theory  in  this  book  is  of 
less  consequence  than  the  practice,  and  the 
practical  hints  scattered  through  the  book 
strike  us  as  more  to  the  point  than  many  of 
the  fifteen  hundred  topics.  —  Pilgrim  Songs  for 
the  Sunday-School,  by  John  W.  Tufts.  (Con- 
gregational Sunday-School  and  Publishing  So- 
ciety, Boston.)  Of  higher  and  more  dignified 
character  than  many  books  of  its  class. 

Mechanics  and  Invention.  The  Meigs  Rail- 
way (C.  H.  Whiting,  Boston)  is  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  in  which  Mr.  Joe  (sic)  V.  Meigs  de- 
scribes the  peculiarities  in  construction  and  op- 
eration of  the  railway  which  he  has  invented 
and  partially  put  into  operation.  The  frank- 
ness and  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Meigs  and  the  ap- 
parent fullness  of  detail  go  far  toward  making 
friends  of  the  reader.  But  the  pamphlet  can 
hardly  answer  the  question,  How  will  the  rail- 
way stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  use  ?  Mr. 
Meigs  is  certainly  carried  away  by  his  enthu- 
siasm when  he  maintains  that  his  road,  "  when 
painted  handsomely,  will  certainly  add  to  the 
appearance  of  the  street  "  ! 
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FRIENDS  of  Charles  Reade  find  little 
to  satisfy  them  in  the  Memoir  recently 
published  under  the  nominal  responsi- 
bility of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Reade  and  the 
Rev.  Compton  Reade.  No  man  of  let- 
ters has  ever  needed  a  more  delicate, 
sympathetic,  and  above  all  discreet  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  biographers  than 
the  author  of  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth  and  The  Eighth  Commandment. 
It  was  his  misfortune,  throughout  his 
public  career,  to  draw  upon  himself  an 
amount  of  harsh  personal  criticism,  quite 
apart  from  that  applied  to  his  works, 
such  as  few  writers  of  his  generation 
have  been  compelled  to  endure.  Those 
who  knew  him  in  the  truest  sense  of  in- 
timacy had,  and  still  have,  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  adverse  impressions  cre- 
ated by  his  frequent  errors  of  judgment, 
and  especially  by  the  reckless  and  de- 
fiant spirit  of  self-assertion  which  he 
never  was  able  to  control,  might  have 
been  greatly  modified,  if  not  entirely 
effaced,  by  a  record  in  which  all  the 
conditions  of  his  changeful  life  were 
accurately  and  faithfully  kept  in  view, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  his  character 
permitted  to  appear  without  distortion 
or  exaggeration.  Charles  Reade' s  exist- 
ence was  of  itself  so  turbulent  and  er- 
ratic that  the  employment  of  additional 
extravagance  in  its  portrayal  cannot 
easily  be  pardoned.  His  story  should 
be  told  temperately,  tenderly,  and  with 
the  guarded  composure  which  would  be 
most  respectful  to  his  memory.  In  the 


narrative  put  forth  by  his  kinsmen  there 
is  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  qualities  re- 
quired for  the  just  performance  of  their 
task.  That  the  intention  is  good,  no  one 
will  probably  care  to  deny.  If  torrents 
of  vehement  declamation  could  avail, 
the  Rev.  Compton  Reade  might  flatter 
himself  that  he  had  transformed  his 
uncle  into  a  demigod.  From  beginning 
to  end,  the  subject  of  this  panegyric  is 
represented  as  endowed  with  more  than 
mortal  properties,  and  the  course  of  his 
intellectual  life  is  depicted  as  almost  su- 
pernatural, albeit  somewhat  lurid,  in  its 
splendor.  The  biographer  appears  to 
have  acted  upon  a  conviction  that  no 
shadow  to  the  imagined  brilliancy  could 
exist,  —  certainly  that  none  could  be  de- 
tected, —  and  that  the  freest  disclosures, 
no  matter  what  invasions  of  privacy  they 
might  entail,  could  result  only  in  the  in- 
creased glorification  of  his  hero.  From 
his  point  of  observation,  whatever  Charles 
Reade  was  was  right  ;  and  not  right 
alone,  but  unexampled  in  nobleness, 
purity,  and  moral  majesty.  All  of  these 
excesses  are  attributable,  in  the  first 
place,  to  Mr.  Compton  Reade's  ungov- 
erned  admiration  for  his  distinguished 
relative  ;  but  their  injurious  effect  is  in 
a  large  measure  due  to  the  boisterous 
coarseness  which  seems  inseparable  from 
his  style  of  writing.  No  fault  of  this 
description  can  be  laid  to  the  account  of 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Reade,  who  takes  pains, 
in  a  preface,  to  disclaim  the  "  responsi- 
bility of  authorship,"  together  with  the 
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"  opinions  hazarded  on  men  and  things." 
This  gentleman's  share  in  the  book  is 
confined  to  sundry  selections  from  the 
novelist's  manuscripts.  If  he  had  ex- 
ercised the  authority  which  no  member 
of  the  family  could  have  disputed,  but 
which  his  lack  of  practical  literary  ex- 
perience may  have  prevented  him  from 
asserting  ;  if,  indeed,  he  had  assumed 
complete  control,  and  suffered  nothing 
to  be  published  that  conflicted  with  his 
finer  feeling  and  more  sober  judgment, 
the  Memoir  would  have  worn  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect,  and  would  have  far  better 
served  the  purpose  which  he,  at  least, 
must  have  had  at  heart. 

Notwithstanding  the  confusion  of  de- 
tail produced  by  Mr.  Compton  Reade's 
incessant  blaze  of  adulation,  and  the  ob- 
stacles which  he  throws  in  the  way  of 
those  who  would  wish  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  popular  and  powerful 
author,  there  was  really  nothing  difficult 
of  comprehension  in  Charles  Reade's 
nature.  Those  whose  intercourse  with 
him  was  closest  were  quick  to  discern 
the  idiosyncrasies  which  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  wild  flights  of  temper,  his 
fierce  aversions,  and  his  belligerent  de- 
meanor toward  all  whom  he  conceived 
to  be  his  enemies.  His  most  striking 
characteristic  was  an  utter  inability  to 
conceal  his  emotions,  or  restrain  himself 
from  the  commission  of  any  act  to  which 
these  emotions  prompted  him.  He  could 
not,  in  fact,  be  brought  to  see  the  need 
of  concealment  or  repression.  He  total- 
ly failed  to  understand  that  any  feeling 
required  to  be  hidden,  any  thought  left 
unspoken,  or  any  impulse  held  in  check. 
In  these  respects  he  remained  a  froward 
child  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  cen- 
sures to  which  he  consequently  exposed 
himself  were  inevitable,  though  often  un- 
just. He  was  stigmatized  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  morbid  and  fatuous  vanity. 
In  truth,  he  was  not  a  particle  more  vain 
than  men  of  his  position  are  apt  to  be. 
Reputations  for  modesty  and  humility 
may  be  conveniently  earned  by  keeping 


one's  self-esteem  in  careful  suppression. 
Reade  had  positive  opinions  as  to  his 
own  merits,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
claim them.  If  other  people's  views 
clashed  with  his,  it  generally  seemed  de- 
sirable to  him  that  they  should  be  put 
down.  But  his  vanity  was  by  no  means 
inordinate.  His  idea  of  the  rank  to 
which  he  was  entitled  was  not  material- 
ly different  from  that  of  the  literary 
world  at  large.  He  took  more  than 
common  pleasure  in  extolling  those 
whom  he  recognized  as  his  masters  or 
his  peers.  He  never  dreamed  of  plac- 
ing himself  on  a  level  with  Dickens,  to 
whom  he  accorded  higher  honors  than 
later  authorities  are  disposed  to  grant; 
and  while  he  was  opposed  to  Thackeray's 
processes,  which  he  declared  were  not 
those  of  the  true  story-teller,  his  esteem 
for  the  author  of  Vanity  Fair  was  pro- 
found and  outspoken.  The  writer  of 
these  pages  stood  beside  him,  hi  the  com- 
mon room  at  Magdalen  College,  on  the 
morning  when  Thackeray's  death  was 
announced.  Reade  was  deeply  moved, 
although  there  had  been  virtually  no 
acquaintance  between  the  two  men. 
"  Now,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  tell  him  what  I  thought  of 
him."  Not  long  after,  in  the  Garrick 
Club,  he  pointed  out  the  place  where 
Thackeray  had  been  accustomed  to  sit, 
of  evenings.  "I  fancy  he  had  a  poor 
opinion  of  my  work,"  said  the  younger 
novelist,  "  but  no  matter.  I  half  made 
up  my  mind,  more  than  once,  to  go  over 
and  tell  him  what  I  felt  and  what  we 
all  owed  him.  But  it  would  not  have 
been  understood.  You  can  do  such 
things  in  America ;  we  can't  here,  — 
worse  luck  !  "  It  must  be  admitted  that 
he  could  not  tolerate  any  comparison  be- 
tween himself  —  much  less  Dickens  or 
Thackeray —  and  George  Eliot,  and  that 
he  invariably  contested  her  right  to  even 
the  third  or  fourth  place  among  romance- 
writers  ;  but  his  dislike  was  primarily 
owing  to  what  he  considered  her  sys- 
tematic violation  of  the  laws  of  fiction. 
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He  insisted  that  whoever  had  a  tale  to 
tell  should  tell  it  with  straightforward 
directness,  and  with  strict  avoidance  of 
didactic  digression.  He  held  the  purely 
narrative  faculty  in  such  favor  that  he 
was  inclined  to  overrate  many  who  had 
no  other  possession  to  boast  of.  In  his 
estimation  Wilkie  Collins  was  without 
a  rival  as  a  weaver  of  plots,  and  his 
voice  was  loud  in  laudation  of  Bulwer's 
constructive  ingenuity.  He  expressed 
the  conviction  that  one  or  two  of  Miss 
Braddon's  earliest  works  were  thorough- 
ly worthy  to  be  classed  with  his  own,  — 
a  declaration  which  ought,  by  itself 
alone,  to  relieve  him  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  overweening  conceit.  No  one 
could  fairly  accuse  him  of  seeking  to  ex- 
alt himself  at  the  expense  of  others,  — 
not  even  when  he  remonstrated  against 
the  galling  suggestions  of  George  Eliot's 
superiority,  —  but  any  attempt  to  depre- 
ciate him,  or  to  eject  him  from  the  place 
he  had  fought  for  and  conquered,  stung 
him  to  fury. 

Reade's  efforts  to  secure  recognition 
as  a  writer  of  plays,  besides  bringing 
upon  him  incalculable  loss  and  tribula- 
tion, subjected  him  to  similar  accusa- 
tions of  vainglorious  assumption  ;  but  it 
would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  that  his 
pretensions  in  this  field  of  labor  were 
fairly  warranted.  Undoubtedly  his  broad 
claim  to  the  designation  of  dramatist, 
with  all  that  the  term  conveys,  was  a 
mistake.  His  persistence  in  retaining  it 
with  unabated  confidence,  after  the  dis- 
couraging failures  he  had  to  endure,  was 
one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  his  de- 
termination to  submit  to  no  guidance 
but  that  of  his  inclinations.  The  theatre 
was  his  passion.  He  would  willingly 
have  surrendered  all  his  fame  as  a  nov- 
elist in  exchange  for  a  single  unqualified 
triumph  upon  the  stage.  His  first  liter- 
ary attempts  were  in  this  direction,  and 

1  In  1864  Auguste  Maquet  undertook  to 
make  arrangements  for  its  representation  in 
Paris,  but  the  modifications  which  he  suggest- 
ed were  not  altogether  approved  by  the  author, 


it  was  with  reluctance  that  he  ever 
turned  aside  to  the  labors  by  which  he 
attained  eminence  and  comparative  pros- 
perity. '  All  that  he  gained  by  his  ro- 
mances he  regarded  as  merely  accessory 
to  the  more  congenial  pursuit.  Much 
of  the  money  which  they  brought  him 
was  squandered  upon  theatrical  specu- 
lations, by  which  he  hoped  to  establish 
an  unassailable  position  as  a  dramatic 
author.  This,  however,  was  not  in  his 
power.  His  name  was,  and  is,  associ- 
ated with  a  few  standard  plays,  and 
some  of  his  productions  were  largely 
profitable,  but  he  never  once  achieved 
what  could  legitimately  be  called  an  in- 
dependent success,  such  as  his  heart 
yearned  for.  In  fact,  he  never  ventured 
to  stand  entirely  alone.  Sometimes  he 
worked  in  cooperation  with  writers  whose 
acquaintance  with  stage-craft  was  supe- 
rior to  his  own.  Sometimes  he  adapted 
French  pieces,  or  compressed  his  novels 
into  acts  and  scenes.  But  he  never  vin- 
dicated himself  as  a  purely  original 
dramatist.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  he  was  thought,  by  many  friends, 
to  have  most  nearly  reached  his  aim  in 
a  little  comedy  written  in  the  French 
language,  and  intended  for  representa- 
tion on  the  French  boards.  This  was 
an  unpretending  sketch  of  Parisian  so- 
ciety and  character,  extremely  pleasant 
in  fancy  and  light  sentiment,  and  entire- 
ly his  own.  No  reference  to  it  appears 
in  the  Memoir,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Reade  will  not  allow  it 
to  pass  out  of  sight.  It  was  not,  to  be 
sure,  highly  valued  by  its  author,  who 
felt  that  it  would  not  materially  assist 
him  to  the  renown  he  especially  coveted.1 
That  was  the  balance  in  which  he 
weighed  all  of  his  theatrical  composi- 
tions. Regarding  them  as  a  whole,  he 
undoubtedly  believed  he  had  done  enough 
to  justify  him  in  assuming  the,  desired 

and  the  project  fell  through.  Reade's  indif- 
ference, however,  rather  than  his  objection  to 
the  proposed  changes,  was  the  cause  of  its 
abandonment. 
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title,  and  by  his  order  he  is  thus  denomi- 
nated in  the  inscription  upon  his  tomb.1 
But  he  knew  that  he  had  no  place  in  the 
highest  grade  of  dramatists.  As  with 
respect  to  novel-writers,  he  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  others  —  Mr.  Boucicault  in 
particular  —  occupied  a  much  more  ele- 
vated position,  and  was  content  to  strug- 
gle on,  trusting  in  time  to  reach  the  level 
to  which  he  aspired.  In  the  course  of 
his  adventures  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
ensnared  into  countless  contentions  with 
unworthy  antagonists,  but  these  quarrels 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  standing  as 
a  producer  of  plays,  good  or  bad.  They 
grew  out  of  his  endeavors  to  punish  in- 
fringements of  his  legal  rights,  any  in- 
vasion of  which  made  him  quite  as  an- 
gry as  when  his  literary  sensibilities 
were  wounded.  And,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated, when  once  his  wrath  began  to 
flow,  no  consideration  of  prudence,  hard- 
ly of  propriety  or  self-respect,  could  keep 
it  within  bounds. 

This  incapacity  to  impose  upon  him- 
self restrictions  which  most  men  recog- 
nize as  expedient  and  necessary  was  al- 
most the  sole  cause  of  his  many  griefs. 
Opposition  in  any  shape  was  intolerable 
to  him.  However  contemptible  it  might 
be  in  the  eyes  of  other  people,  he  could 
not  pass  it  unheeded,  but  was  compelled 
by  an  uncontrollable  impulse  to  confront 
and,  if  possible,  to  overthrow  it.  He 
would  forsake  important  occupations  to 
engage  in  unbecoming  and  fruitless  war- 
fare with  individuals  beneath  his  serious 
notice.  One  of  his  favorite  quotations 
was  a  couplet  from  Moliere :  — 

"  Le  bruit  est  pour  le  fat,  la  plainte  est  pour 
le  sot, 

1  Reade's  novels  are  full  of  incidents  and 
observations  which  seem  to  have  been  cut  out 
of  his  own  individuality.  His  instructions 
with  respect  to  the  tombstone  were  exactly 
foreshadowed  in  Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me 
Long,  where  the  inscription  for  a  young  lady's 
grave  is  made  to  defy  the  truth  by  a  willful 
and  perverse  relative,  who  writes  her  name  as 
he  wishes  to  see  it,  not  as  it  really  was.  "  He 
drew  up  the  record  of  her  virtues  himself,  and 


L'honnete   homme  trompe'   s'eloigne   et  ne 
ditmot." 

This  he  held  up  as  an  admirable  text 
for  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  could  not 
see  its  applicability  to  his  own  concerns. 
He  was  always  making  a  noise,  and  for- 
ever complaining ;  and  he  never  with- 
drew from  strife,  nor  held  his  tongue. 
These  propensities  not  only  gave  his  an- 
tagonists the  opportunity  of  reviling  him 
as  the  common  scold  of  letters,  to  the 
annoyance  and  pain  of  all  who  cared  for 
him,  but  made  him  petulant  and  morose, 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  executing 
some  of  his  greatest  designs,  and  de- 
stroyed his  chances  of  acquiring  material 
fortune.  In  his  last  years  his  regular 
annual  income  was  about  seven  thousand 
dollars,  nearly  one  third  of  which  was 
derived  from  a  source  entirely  discon- 
nected with  his  literary  productions.  It 
should  have  been  at  least  thrice  as  large. 
The  time  and  labor  wasted  on  volumes 
like  The  Eighth  Commandment  might, 
if  more  wisely  directed,  have  produced 
parallels  to  Hard  Cash  and  The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  all  his  battles  were 
fought  in  unworthy  causes.  Excepting 
those  in  which  he  sought  to  defend  him- 
self from  what  he  considered  malicious 
attacks,  or  to  maintain  his  property 
rights,  —  most  of  which  were  superflu- 
ous, many  pecuniarily  wasteful,  and  some 
actually  damaging  to  his  reputation,  — 
they  were  provoked  mainly  by  oftenses 
against  his  sense  of  honor  and  humanity. 
The  long  litigation  of  which  the  inci- 
dents are  outlined  in  Hard  Cash  grew 
out  of  his  indignation  at  the  wrongs  of 
a  sufferer  from  illegal  detention  in  a 

spelled  her  '  Fontaine,'  and  so  settled  that 
question  by  brute  force.  Oh,  you  may  giggle, 
but  men  are  not  most  sincere  when  they  are 
most  reasonable,  nor  most  reasonable  when 
most  sincere.  When  a  man's  heart  is  in  a 
thing  it  is  in  it,  —  wise  or  nonsensical,  it  is  all 
one;  so  it  is  no  use  talking."  What  is  this 
but  a  literal  presentment  of  the  author's  mind 
by  his  own  hand  ? 
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lunatic  asylum.  From  this  conflict,  into 
which  he  threw  himself  with  the  utmost 
fervor,  and  with  a  magnanimity  for 
which  he  never  received  the  credit  that 
belonged  to  him,  Reade  emerged  victori- 
ous to  the  extent  of  relieving  his  prote'ge' 
from  persecution  ;  but  it  cost  him  large 
sums  of  money,  which  he  had  not  the 
practical  sagacity  to  recover,  except  by 
the  indirect  plan  of  founding  a  stirring 
romance  upon  the  subject.  For  many 
years  it  was  his  untiring  endeavor  to 
secure  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  pro- 
tecting French  as  well  as  English  dra- 
matic rights  in  Great  Britain.  Incensed 
at  the  wholesale  robberies  practiced 
upon  foreign  authors  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen, he  constituted  himself  their 
avenger,  and  set  himself  vigorously  at 
work  to  insure  them  immunity  from 
further  spoliation.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances he  was  successful,  but,  being  far 
in  advance  of  his  time,  his  motives  were 
misinterpreted,  and  his  struggles  brought 
no  substantial  advantage  to  the  cause  he 
upheld,  while  their  effect  upon  him  was 
well-nigh  disastrous.  But  no  amount  of 
failure  could  stay  his  chivalrous  flights. 
Whenever  the  combative  humor  seized 
him,  he  flung  discretion  to  the  winds, 
hardened  himself  to  moderate  counsel, 
and,  regardless  of  the  odds  against  him, 
even  in  the  face  of  moral  certainty  of 
defeat,  rushed  to  the  encounter,  which 
rarely,  terminated  in  anything  but  his 
discomfiture  and  exhaustion. 

These  weaknesses  of  Charles  Reade 
should  have  been  understood  and  taken 
into  account  by  a  biographer  whose  de- 
sign was  to  do  him  justice.  They  need 
not  have  been  forced  into  prominence, 
but  if  brought  to  light  at  all  should  have 
been  recognized  as  unhappy  failings,  — 
certainly  not  vaunted  as  crowning  vir- 
tues. That  he  was  capable  of  errors 
and  follies,  like  other  men,  might  have 
been  judiciously  admitted  to  considera- 
tion, even  if  it  were  deemed  undesirable 
publicly  to  acknowledge  the  fact.  Many 
details  of  his  domestic  life  are  set  forth, 


or  half  set  forth,  by  his  nephew  with  an 
almost  inconceivable  misconception  of 
the  effect  they  necessarily  produce.  The 
virtual  denial  of  all  faults  makes  certain 
obvious  faults  much  more  conspicuous 
than  they  would  otherwise  seem,  and 
tends  to  create  a  suspicion  that  others, 
perhaps  greater,  have  been  kept  in  re- 
serve. Such  a  suspicion  would  be  un- 
founded. Reade  was  not  a  worse  but 
a  much  better  man  than  he  is  allowed  to 
appear  in  the  Memoir.  His  fine  qual- 
ities overwhelmingly  outweighed  his  de- 
fects, and  made  all  but  the  gravest  of 
them  seem  insignificant  to  those  who 
approached  him  nearly.  No  one  could 
really  know  him  without  loving  him. 
He  was  naturally  the  soul  of  gentleness 
and  amiability,  in  spite  of  all  infirmities 
of  temper.  His  tenderness  was  like  a 
woman's,  and,  indeed,  a  very  large  and 
assuredly  not  the  worst  part  of  his  char- 
acter was  essentially  feminine.  His  gen- 
erosity was  unbounded,  not  in  the  sense 
of  profuse  liberality  alone,  but  extend- 
ing over  a  broader  and  nobler  range ; 
and  his  hospitality,  in  large  ways  as  in 
small,  was  something  that  could  not  be 
measured  by  the  ordinary  English  stan- 
dard. Many  of  his  countrymen  would 
have  laughed  at  it,  if  they  had  known 
the  extent  to  which  it  was  practiced,  and 
would  have  attributed  it  to  a  disposition 
to  regulate  his  conduct  by  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  best  American  usages. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  his  habits  were 
often  more  thoroughly  American  than 
he  was  himself  aware.  He  could  open 
conversation  with  strangers  in  railway 
carriages.  He  could  pay  the  whole  of 
a  cab  fare,  or  allow  a  companion  to  do 
so,  without  raising  a  debate  upon  the 
question  of  respective  indebtedness.  He 
could  step  out  of  his  way  and  run  around 
a  corner,  to  point  out  the  road  to  a  for- 
eigner who  had  gone  astray.  He  could 
absent  himself  from  a  large  company, 
five  minutes  before  dinner  was  served, 
and  change  his  dress  coat  for  a  frock, 
simply  because .  one  of  his  guests  had, 
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for  reasons  of  necessity,  presented  him- 
self without  the  conventional  claw-ham- 
mer. He  could  and  did  interest  himself 
directly,  not  abstractly,  in  the  welfare 
of  what  are  called  the  lower  classes,  even 
of  the  servants  in  his  own  employ,  — 
the  last  persons,  as  a  rule,  to  receive  at- 
tention from  the  British  gentry.  His 
political  faith  was  strongly  democratic, 
in  spite  of  the  Tory  influences  by  which 
he  was  forever  surrounded.  By  voting 
to  retain  Mr.  Gladstone  as  member  for 
Oxford,  after  the  eminent  statesman  had 
drawn  upon  himself  the  rancor  of  that 
centre  of  conservatism,  he  risked  the  loss 
of  many  old  friendships  ;  and  in  declar- 
ing his  approval  of  universal  suffrage 
and  the  secret  ballot  he  sacrificed  asso- 
ciations which  were  very  dear  to  him. 

But  if  these  signs  and  tokens  were  in- 
dicative of  American  proclivities,  he  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  fact.  He  was, 
however,  abundantly  conscious  of  an  im- 
mense liking  for  American  men  and 
women.  They  were  always  sure  to  in- 
terest him,  he  said,  and  that  was  more 
than  he  could  reckon  upon  with  his  own 
people.  He  knew  that  they  appreciated 
him  more  highly,  as  an  author,  than  the 
English  reading  public,  and  that  his 
name  was  cherished  in  this  country  with 
an  affection  which  was  never  vouchsafed 
him  at  home.  Although  he  received 
only  a  trifling  remuneration  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  plays  here,  it  gratified 
him  to  learn  of  their  repeated  produc- 
tion, long  after  they  had  been  laid  aside 
and  forgotten  by  British  managers,  and 
of  the  cordial,  not  to  say  enthusiastic, 
favor  bestowed  upon  some  elaborate 
works  for  which  he  could  not  himself 
obtain  a  respectful  hearing  in  any  Eng- 
lish theatre.  The  name  of  America 
served  always  as  a  passport  to  his  pres- 
ence and  his  kindly  attention.  He  could 
hardly  persuade  himself  to  insist  upon 
proper  credentials,  when  visitors  from 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  came  to  his 
door.  If  they  happened  to  be  writers 
or  actors,  the  greeting  he  gave  them  was 


the  more  cordial.  His  hand  was  ever 
ready  to  contribute  to  their  comfort  and 
pleasure,  and  to  assist  their  enterprises, 
if  assistance  were  needed.  Theatrical 
aspirants  never  sought  his  counsel  in 
vain.  He  lost  no  opportunity  of  encour- 
aging their  hopes,  and  he  celebrated 
their  successes  with  hearty  rejoicing. 
When  John  S.  Clarke,  in  1869,  tempted 
fate  at  the  St.  James's,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  Tom  Taylor,  serving  tempo- 
rarily as  critic  of  The  Times,  intended 
to  satisfy  an  ancient  grudge  at  the  new- 
comer's expense,  Reade  posted  himself 
in  Taylor's  box,  on  the  opening  night, 
and  did  his  best  to  soften  the  impending 
blow  ;  and  when  Clarke  was  subsequent- 
ly rehabilitated  by  John  Oxenf  ord,  in  the 
"  leading  journal,"  no  one  rejoiced  more 
heartily  than  the  co-author  of  Masks  and 
Faces.  During  the  bitter  winter  of 
1881—82,  when  he  was  suffering  from 
an  illness  from  which  he  never  fully  re- 
covered, he  several  tunes  made  his  way, 
at  no  slight  risk,  to  the  house  where 
Edwin  Booth  was  performing  ;  and  al- 
though it  chanced  that  he  witnessed 
none  of  the  impersonations  in  which  it 
is  conceded  that  the  tragedian  touches 
his  highest  mark,  he  found  quite  enough 
to  reward  him.  Of  Booth's  Shylock  he 
was  pleased  to  say  that  it  was  the  finest 
piece  of  acting  he  had  seen  "  since  the 
days  of  the  giants,  forty  years  before." 
These  are  instances  taken  at  random 
from  many  that  might  be  recalled.  It 
was  not  only  to  players  of  distinction 
that  his  good-will  was  shown.  Humbler 
American  followers  of  the  craft  often 
had  to  thank  him  for  the  opportunity  of 
showing  what  was,  or  was  not,  in  them. 
If  he  could  not  aid  them  in  the  way 
they  desired,  he  would  try  to  do  so 
in  another.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
lavish  profusion  with  which  he  would 
sometimes  answer  appeals  to  his  charity, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  year  1867  he  brought 
serious  pecuniary  embarrassment  upon 
himself  by  giving  away  sums  amounting 
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in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  twice  his  fixed 
income  for  the  period  spoken  of,  —  a 
large  proportion  of  which  went  to  Ameri- 
cans who  had  been  left  stranded  in  Eu- 
rope by  the  subsidence  of  one  of  the 
"  Exposition  "  tidal  waves. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  con- 
fidence he  was  so  ready  to  accord  was 
occasionally  abused,  but  he  showed  less 
resentment  than  usual  at  these  particular 
betrayals  of  trust.  "  I  get  a  deal  more 
from  good  Yankees  than  I  have  ever 
lost  by  the  bad,"  he  was  wont  to  remark. 
In  all  cases,  it  may  incidentally  be  noted, 
his  animosities  soon  burned  themselves 
out.  One  of  the  fiercest,  though  not 
one  of  the  most  demonstrative,  quarrels 
of  his  life  was  with  the  dramatist  whose 
name  is  appended  to  his  own  on  the 
title-page  of  Foul  Play ;  but  the  enmity 
was  at  an  end  on  his  side  when  he  heard 
that  misfortune  had  befallen  the  other 
disputant,  and  an  immediate  reconcilia- 
tion ensued.  Several  years  ago  a  vio- 
lent and  totally  unprovoked  assault  was 
directed  against  him  in  a  London  peri- 
odical by  an  obscure  journalist  and  his 
wife.  Reade  retorted  with  equal  and, 
as  may  be  supposed,  more  crushing  vio- 
lence, not  knowing  that  one  of  his  as- 
sailants was  a  woman.  Learning  by 
chance,  some  time  later,  that  the  hus- 
band had  died,  leaving  his  widow  in 
straitened  circumstances,  the  open-hand- 
ed author  took  measures,  without  the 
lady's  knowledge,  to  relieve  her  im- 
mediate wants,  although  no  application 
on  her  behalf  had  been  or  reasonably 
could  have  been  made.  It  is  pleasant 
to  remember  that  he  had  few  disputes 
with  Americans,  —  only  one  of  magni- 
tude, and  that  not  worthy  to  be  recorded. 
For  his  steadfast  devotion  to  the  stars 
and  stripes,  especially  on  occasions  of 
national  rivalry,  he  was  often  taken  to 
task,  not  altogether  playfully,  by  mem- 
bers of  his  own  circle.  He  was  unaffect- 
edly chagrined  at  the  result  of  the  first 
Harvard  and  Oxford  boat-race,  having 
fervently  hoped  that  the  pluck  and  en- 


terprise of  the  New  England  contestants 
would  carry  the  day.  His  vexation  at 
their  defeat,  and  at  some  of  the  circum- 
stances by  which  it  was  brought  about, 
was  so  keen  that  he  would  not  carry  out 
his  original  intention  of  writing  a  de- 
scription of  the  race.  There  were  times 
when  he  wished  it  were  possible  for  him 
to  abandon  his  native  land,  and  build 
a  new  career  in  the  western  republic. 
He  would  undoubtedly  have  found  here 
an  easy  path  to  prosperity,  and  a  social 
distinction  infinitely  above  that  which 
he  was  able  to  win  on  his  own  ground ; 
but  he  could  not  have  been  permanently 
contented,  and  it  was  better  and  more 
satisfactory,  all  things  considered,  that 
he  should  know  the  United  States 
through  his  intercourse  with  the  admir- 
ing devotees  who  carried  him  yearly 
tribute  than  through  actual  contact  with 
the  various  products  of  the  American 
soil. 

The  most  genial  and  captivating  fea- 
tures of  Reade's  character  were  visible 
only  to  persons  who  possessed  his  un- 
divided confidence,  and  the  number  of 
these  was  limited.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  one  now  living  is  qualified  to  unveil, 
for  public  view,  the  interior  details  of 
his  domestic  life.  Mr.  Compton  Reade's 
inability  to  deal  with  them  becomingly 
is  shown  in  his  treatment  of  the  most 
delicate  subject  to  which  he  lays  his 
hand,  namely,  his  uncle's  relations  with 
the  friend  and  companion  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  Laura  Seymour.  If  this 
alliance  called  for  scrutiny  and  formal 
justification,  which  is  by  no  means  clear, 
it  should  have  been  described  with  great- 
er fidelity  to  literal  facts,  with  abundant 
and  conclusive  evidence  of  its  true  na- 
ture, and  with  watchful  regard  to  its 
bearing  upon  a  woman's  reputation,  — - 
which  last  requirement  does  not  appear 
to  have  received  adequate  attention. 
The  only  testimony  admitted  as  to  the 
blamelessness  of  the  connection  is  that 
of  Mr.  Winwood  Reade,  whom  the  biog- 
rapher goes  out  of  his  way  to  discredit, 
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on  general  grounds,  to  an  extent  that 
can  hardly  fail  to  impair  his  credibility 
as  a  witness  on  the  particular  point. 
The  story  is  told,  not  with  injurious  in- 
tent, —  manifestly  the  reverse,  so  far  as 
Charles  Reade  is  concerned,  —  but  with 
a  roughness  and  a  narrowness  of  percep- 
tion calculated  not  only  to  mislead,  but 
to  render  false  surmises  and  unjust  con- 
clusions inevitable.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  may  be  advantageous  to  pre- 
sent, with  a  little  more  accuracy  than 
seems  necessary  to  Mr.  Compton  Reade, 
the  incidents  which  first  brought  the  un- 
developed author  and  the  popular  ac- 
tress together,  and  to  explain  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  they  saw  fit  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  under  the 
same  roof. 

Reade  was  nearly  forty  years  old  be- 
fore his  first  positive  success  in  any 
form  of  literature  was  obtained.  He 
had  speculated  in  various  eccentric  di- 
rections,—  such  as  herring  -  fishing  in 
Scotland,  and  violin-manufacturing  on  a 
small  scale  in  London,  —  in  all  of  which 
he  lost  a  little  money  with  indifference, 
his  livelihood  being  secure  through  a 
couple  of  Oxford  fellowships  which 
yielded  him  some  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year.  To  this  small  income,  after- 
ward somewhat  increased,  he  clung  with 
singular  persistence,  although  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  it  was  not  a 
hindrance  to  his  advancement  from  the 
beginning,  as  it  certainly  was  a  barrier 
to  the  proper  fulfillment  of  his  destiny 
at  a  later  period.  However  this  may 
be,  it  kept  his  head  above  water  while 
he  vainly  struggled  to  gain  a  footing  at 
the  theatres.  Mrs.  Seymour,  whose  real 
name  was  Samo,  was  a  clever  and  highly 
esteemed  member  of  the  Haymarket 
company,  with  a  range  of  acquaintance 
much  more  valuable  and  influential  than 
ladies  of  her  calling  are  apt  to  enjoy  in 
England.  Reade  sought  her  assistance 
in  the  prosecution  of  some  of  his  theat- 
rical schemes.  At  the  outset  she  could 
not  help  him  forward  in  the  desired 


direction,  though  she  presently  put  him 
in  communication  with  the  publisher  by 
whom  his  earliest  tales  were  issued.  In 
their  first  interview  he  left  upon  her 
mind  an  impression  which  happened  to 
be  incorrect,  but  which  was  the  origin 
of  their  long  association.  From  his  ap- 
pearance, especially  the  worn  and  frayed 
condition  of  his  clothes,  she  judged  that 
he  was  in  want,  and  as  she  could  never 
see  a  human  being  in  trouble  without  de- 
vising means  for  his  relief,  she  imme- 
diately set  her  wits  at  work  on  his  be- 
half. Small  gifts,  disguised  as  loans, 
he  naturally  refused  point-blank ;  where- 
upon she  offered  him  lodging  at  an  in- 
finitesimal rate  in  a  vacant  part  of  her 
house  in  Piccadilly.  This  was  precise- 
ly to  his  mind,  and  for  a  long  while  he 
occupied  these  quarters,  quite  unaware 
that  he  was  paying  merely  a  nominal 
rental,  but  fully  alive  to  the  more  sub- 
stantial benefits  he  derived  from  his 
practical  and  experienced  new  friend. 
In  the  course  of  time  it  became  neces- 
sary to  give  up  the  Piccadilly  residence, 
and  Mrs.  Seymour,  always  with  an  eye 
to  business,  conceived  the  idea  of  taking 
a  large  house  in  Bolton  Row,  and  let- 
ting a  number  of  apartments.  She  hesi- 
tated upon  the  question  of  making  her- 
self liable  for  an  unusually  heavy  rent, 
and  it  was  proposed  that  this  burden 
be  divided  among  two  or  three  parties, 
of  whom  Reade  was  not  one.  He  was 
excluded  from  the  calculation,  because 
none  of  those  concerned  supposed  him 
to  have  any  resources.  Learning  what 
was  in  debate,  he  declared  himself  will- 
ing to  cooperate  to  any  required  ex- 
tent, and  when  it  was  found  that  he  was 
able  to  make  good  his  words  the  plan 
was  at  once  put  into  execution.  The 
undertaking  was  wholly  Mrs.  Seymour's, 
but  her  name  was  not  allowed  to  ap- 
pear, in  consequence  of  the  debts  with 
which  her  shiftless  husband  was  saddled. 
Several  persons  lived  in  the  Bolton 
Row  mansion,  but  the  enterprise  did  not 
prosper,  most  of  the  inmates  being  of 
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Same's  stamp,  and  familiar  with  no  pe- 
cuniary transactions  except  borrowing 
and  spending.  The  lodgers  gradually 
disappeared,  and  Mrs.  Seymour  grew 
shy  of  taking  fresh  ones.  And  then 
her  husband  died. 

When  this  event  occurred,  she  was 
urged  to  make  her  home  with  her  sister, 
the  wife  of  a  clergyman  in  Scotland, 
and  she  contemplated  doing  so,  for  a 
time.  After  her  years  of  activity  and 
excitement  she  could  not  have  been  long 
content  apart  from  the  bustle  of  the 
great  city.  But  what  influenced  her 
more  strongly  in  her  refusal  to  retire 
into  permanent  seclusion  was  the  effect 
produced  upon  Reade  by  the  prospect 
of  the  separation.  In  many  senses  he 
had  become  almost  absolutely  dependent 
upon  her.  She  had  relieved  him  of 
all  the  little  miseries  of  household  care ; 
he  relied  implicitly  upon  her  counsel 
in  many  business  transactions,  particu- 
larly those  connected  with  the  thea- 
tre; her  fine  dramatic  and  literary  in- 
stincts were  invaluable  to  him  when  en- 
gaged in  composition  her  bounteous 
sympathy  sustained  him  in  every  trouble, 
and  her  buoyant,  cheerful  temper  coun- 
teracted the  sluggishness  of  disposition 
which  he  would  often  have  been  unable 
to  overcome  without  that  stimulant. 
Her  companionship  was  essential  not 
only  to  the  comfort  of  his  private  life,  but 
to  the  success  of  all  his  public  endeavors. 
At  that  period,  certainly,  she  was  much 
more  necessary  to  him  than  he  to  her. 
In  money  matters  she  was  independent 
of  him  and  everybody,  and  always  re- 
mained so.  She  told  him  of  her  sister's 
proposal,  and  inquired  as  to  his  own 
intentions.  He  was  stricken  with  con- 
sternation at  the  thought  of  being  left 
alone,  but  offered  no  objection,  —  which, 
obviously,  would  have  been  beyond  his 
privilege.  His  evident  disturbance, 
however,  affected  her  more  than  argu- 
ment or  protestation  could  have  done. 
She  announced  her  determination  to  pur- 
sue the  course  to  which  her  generous 


feeling  prompted  her,  and  to  make  no 
change  in  the  position  she  had  held  for 
several  years  past.  She  sacrificed  many 
things  which  a  self-respecting  woman 
holds  dear,  and  the  sacrifice  was  ac- 
cepted. 

It  seems  incredible  that  any  person 
possessing  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  should  fail  to  see  what 
Reade' s  duty  was  in  that  plain  situation. 
He  should  have  made  her  his  wife  with- 
out delay.  It  is  true  that  there  was  no 
passionate  attachment  on  either  side,  but 
the  affection  was  at  least  as  deep  and 
sincere  as  is  commonly  found  in  mature 
wedlock.  Mr.  Compton  Reade  endea- 
vors to  make  it  appear  that  she  would 
not  have  married  him  if  she  had  been 
asked,  and  cites  a  statement  of  hers  to 
that  effect,  made  several  years  later  and 
under  widely  different  conditions.  It  is 
useless  to  spend  words  in  demonstrating 
that  she  would  most  assuredly  have  mar- 
ried him.  She  was  as  proud  and  sensi- 
tive a  woman  as  ever  lived,  and  she  fully 
comprehended  that  nothing  could  save 
her  from  cruel  scandal  unless  she  legiti- 
mately bore  the  name  of  the  man  in 
whose  house  she  dwelt.  Only  her  inti- 
mate associates  were  aware  that  the 
house  was  as  much  hers  as  his,  and  if 
it  had  been  entirely  hers  the  difficulty 
would  have  been  in  no  degree  lessened. 
A  few  friends,  and  no  others,  knew  what 
she  suffered  during  the  first  years  of  the 
irregular  connection.  It  may  be  taken 
as  a  certainty  that  no  word  of  complaint 
or  remonstrance  ever  reached  Reade ; 
and,  in  fact,  she  held  him  in  a  measure 
excusable,  on  grounds  which  can  scarce- 
ly be  comprehended,  much  less  admitted 
to  tolerant  consideration,  in  this  country, 
although  in  England  they  would  doubt- 
less be  taken  into  calculation  by  every- 
body to  whom  the  question  might  be  sub- 
mitted. The  revenues  of  his  two  fellow- 
ships, amounting  to  a  trifle  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  were  conditional 
upon  his  remaining  a  bachelor,  and  rath- 
er than  surrender  this  wretched  pittance 
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he  was  willing  to  place  the  woman  who 
was  like  a  sister  to  him  in  a  false  posi- 
tion, and  to  keep  her  there  for  the  rest 
of  her  days.  It  is  certain  that  at  the 
time  he  did  not  realize  the  situation,  nor 
did  he  weigh  it  conscientiously  until  the 
opportunity  —  possibly  the  vital  neces- 
sity —  for  reparation  had  long  gone  by. 
To  speak  the  truth,  he  did  not  care  to 
weigh  it  as  he  should  have  done.  No 
reader  of  his  books  needs  to  be  told  how 
he  would  have  dealt  with  such  a  compli- 
cation in  fiction.  In  his  ideal  world 
manly  rectitude  could  never  go  hand  in 
hand  with  blind  selfishness.  And  in 
actual  life  his  instincts  never  led  him 
into  devious  paths,  when  he  gave  them 
a  chance  to  assert  themselves.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  he  radically  changed 
a  course  which  conventionality  seemed 
to  dictate,  on  being  reminded  that  he 
was  guilty  of  injustice,  —  to  himself 
morally,  and  to  others  materially.  Had 
he  been  persuaded  to  give  this  subject 
the  honest  investigation  which  it  de- 
manded, he  would  have  speedily  discov- 
ered the  wrong  he  was  committing.  It 
is  not  safe  to  say  positively  that  he  would 
have  remedied  the  wrong ;  but  if  he  had 
neglected  to  do  so,  he  would  never  have 
ceased  to  be  one  of  the  unhappiest  of 
men. 

Mr.  Compton  Reade,  however,  looks 
upon  his  uncle's  conduct  as  a  matter  of 
course.  "  Had  Charles  Reade  married," 
he  remarks,  in  his  customary  vein  of 
extravagance,  "  he  would  have  starved. 
Two  thirds  of  his  life  had  passed  before 
he  could  dream  of  dispensing  with  what 
he  often  termed  his  prop,  namely,  his 
fellowship  at  Magdalen."  ..."  Mar- 
riage would  have  deprived  him  of  that 
small  competence  he  valued  so  dearly." 
..."  His  dependence  on  the  college 
interposed  a  barrier  between  him  and 
the  one  lady  whom  in  the  best  days  of 
his  manhood  he  idealized,"  etc.  The 
assertion  that  Reade  would  have  starved 
for  the  lack  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
a  year  is  too  ridiculous  for  refutation. 


He  had  only  to  abandon  a  few  of  his 
unremunerative  theatrical  experiments, 
and  devote  himself  steadily  to  romance- 
writing,  as  Mrs.  Seymour  urgently  ad- 
vised him,  to  secure  an  income  more 
than  sufficient  for  his  needs.  In  any 
view  his  action  was  indefensible,  and  the 
attempt  to  justify  or  applaud  it  as  a  mas- 
terly manifestation  of  worldly  wisdom 
inevitably  transforms  itself  into  the  se- 
verest possible  accusation  against  the  ob- 
ject of  the  mistaken  eulogy.  In  almost 
everything  he  has  to  say  concerning  this 
passage  of  Reade's  history,  the  biogra- 
pher is  singularly  at  fault.  He  insists 
with  great  emphasis  that  nothing  in  the 
relations  between  Gerard  and  Margaret 
Brandt,  as  depicted  in  The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth,  was  suggested  by  the  novel- 
ist's attitude  toward  Mrs.  Seymour. 
"  The  notion,"  he  declares,  "  would  be 
too  preposterous."  It  was  not  too  pre- 
posterous for  Charles  Reade  to  acknow- 
ledge as  the  simple  truth,  which  he  did 
to  many,  though  possibly  not  to  his 
nephew.  Even  without  direct  assurance 
on  the  subject,  the  identity  of  the  cir- 
cumstances ought  to  be  apparent  to  any 
one  familiar  with  events  at  the  Bolton 
Row  residence.  Mrs.  Seymour  was  not 
without  suitors,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  she  could  have  made  what  is 
commonly  called  an  advantageous  mar- 
riage. She  laid  these  proposals  before 
her  friend,  exactly  in  the  spirit  and 
manner  of  Margaret  Brandt,  when  that 
brave  but  tender-hearted  creature  con- 
sulted with  Gerard  as  to  her  future  ; 
and,  also  like  Margaret,  she  shrank  from 
inflicting  the  pain  and  desolation  which 
would  have  resulted  from  a  separation. 
Reade  thoroughly  appreciated  her  mag- 
nanimity, as  is  shown  by  his  touching 
portrayal  of  the  scene  in  the  story.  His 
failure  to  respond  to  it  in  the  only  up- 
right way  was  the  gravest  error  of  his 
life. 

As  regards  the  true  basis  of  their  con- 
nection, it  can  do  no  harm  to  say  a  word 
in  support  of  the  single  piece  of  testi- 
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mony  which  Mr.  Compton  Reade  pre- 
sents ;  although,  if  the  theme  had  been 
properly  treated  in  the  Memoir,  such 
support  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
superfluous.  It  was  the  fortune  of  the 
writer  of  this  paper  to  reside  with  Reade 
and  Mrs.  Seymour  at  various  times,  from 
1863  to  1873,  often  for  months  together, 
in  each  of  the  houses  which  they  succes- 
sively occupied,  —  in  Mayf air  and  at 
Knightsbridge.  There  were  no  mys- 
teries about  the  establishment.  Every- 
thing was  open  and  unconcealed,  and,  as 
has  been  remarked,  Reade  could  not 
have  deliberately  hidden  any  circum- 
stance relating  to  himself  if  his  existence 
had  depended  upon  it.  Had  there  been 
an  ugly  secret  to  discover,  the  whole 
world  would  have  known  it.  But  there 
was  none.  They  were  to  one  another 
as  if  they  had  been  brother  and  sister, 
and  no  man  in  his  senses  could  have  im- 
agined that  relations  of  another  sort 
were  possible.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
after  Samo's  death  they  continued  to 
dwell  together,  bound  by  mutual  confi- 
dence, esteem,  and  affection  which  steadi- 
ly increased  until  the  lady's  death.  She 
grew  to  forget  the  humiliation  she  had 
suffered  in  the  beginning,  and  forgive- 
ness of  injury  was  as  natural  to  her  as 
the  breath  she  drew.  Being  an  uncom- 
monly thrifty  soul,  she  was,  indeed,  dis- 
posed to  acknowledge  a  degree  of  valid- 
ity in  the  paltry  argument  that  the  fel- 
lowships should  not  have  been  forfeited. 
Her  last  years  were  thoroughly  content- 
ed and  happy,  and  during  her  fatal  ill- 
ness Reade's  devotion  to  her  was  such 
as  the  utmost  ardor  of  youthful  attach- 
ment could  not  have  surpassed.  When 
he  lost  her  he  felt  for  a  time  that  he  had 
lost  all  that  made  life  dear  to  him.  His 
grief  was  beyond  consolation,  for  his 
deepest  feelings  had  been  concentrated 
upon  her,  and  there  was  no  one  to  take 
her  place  in  his  heart.  The  sentiment 
with  which  he  held  her  in  memory  to 
the  end  is  shown  in  the  following  pas- 
sage from  a  letter  written  not  long  be- 


fore his  own  death.  All  who  read  it 
will  understand  how  he  regarded  the  tie 
which  united  him  to  the  friend  he  loved 
best :  — 

"I  do  believe  that  affection  without 
passion  is  the  divinest  boon  heaven  be- 
stows on  man  in  this  our  terrestrial  state  : 
and,  indeed,  our  one  foretaste  of  heaven, 
if  all  is  true  that  we  learned  and  be- 
lieved in  infancy.  For  what  is  the  joy 
that  heaven  promises  ?  A  thousand  af- 
fections without  one  passion." 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  numerous  errors  of  statement  into 
which  Mr.  Compton  Reade's  careless- 
ness has  led  him,  excepting  in  one  or 
two  instances  where  the  novelist's  actions 
or  opinions  are  flagrantly  misrepresent- 
ed. Readers  of  the  Memoir  are  repeat- 
edly assured,  for  example,  that  he  looked 
upon  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  as  an 
inferior  piece  of  work ;  that  when  he 
was  "complimented"  upon  it  his  "eye 
flashed  indignation,"  —  and  more  of  the 
same  sort.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  con- 
stantly spoke  of  it  as  his  best  produc- 
tion. Upon  its  publication,  in  1863,  he 
handed  the  four  volumes  to  a  friend, 
with  the  remark,  "I  shall  never  go 
beyond  this ; "  and  in  1881,  when  his 
writings  were  brought  up  before  him  for 
judgment,  he  unhesitatingly  gave  the  pre- 
cedence to  this  marvelous  combination 
of  industrious  research  and  glowing  im- 
agination. Another  mistake,  not  espe- 
cially injurious  but  extremely  mislead- 
ing, appears  in  the  assertion  that  the  col- 
laboration with  Mr.  Boucicault,  in  Foul 
Play,  "gratified  Charles  Reade  more 
thoroughly  than  any  during  his  lifetime." 
In  truth  it  was  the  direful  spring  of  dis- 
sensions which  resulted  in  a  prolonged 
estrangement.  But  the  most  unfortunate 
of  all  the  biographer's  vagaries  is  his  re- 
fusal to  recognize  any  foundation  for  the 
charge  that  Reade  sometimes  availed 
himself  of  the  inventions  of  other  wri- 
ters. It  is  doubly  unfortunate,  because 
by  forcing  attention  to  the  subject  he 
makes  it  impossible  for  those  who  follow 
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him  to  avoid  examining  it  more  truth- 
fully. A  single  case  will  illustrate  the 
looseness  of  his  methods.  Referring 
to  the  novel,  White  Lies,  he  says  :  "  Cer- 
tain wiseacres  discovered  that  the  story 
was  a  plagiarism  from  the  French,  and 
then  proceeded  to  slaughter  the  author 
on  that  hypothesis.  They  were  wrong 
in  their  premises,  if  not  in  their  conclu- 
sions, but  as  usual  had  not  the  honesty 
to  confess  their  error."  This  extraor- 
dinary declaration  can  be  attributed  to 
nothing  less  than  sheer  ignorance.  It 
would  never  have  been  hazarded  if  Mr. 
Compton  Reade  were  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  The  Eighth  Command- 
ment. He  is  evidently  unaware,  more- 
over, that  White  Lies  was  founded  upon  a 
drama  by  Auguste  Maquet,  the  privilege 
of  reproducing  which  was  purchased  by 
the  English  author.  He  alludes  to  this 
drama,  but  with  such  indifference  to  its 
bearing  upon  the  question  and  such  hasty 
disregard  of  its  identity  that  he  does  not 
even  transcribe  the  title  correctly,  call- 
ing it  The  English  Right  of  Reproduc- 
tion, which,  of  course,  is  merely  a  mem- 
orandum, explaining  what  Reade  legally 
acquired  from  the  French  play-writer. 
The  entire  transaction,  with  all  that  grew 
out  of  it,  is  narrated  in  the  clearest  con- 
ceivable language  in  a  volume  which  no 
biographer  can  be  excused  for  overlook- 
ing, however  unattractive  it  may  be  to 
the  multitude.  Nothing  can  be  gained 
by  attempting  to  deny  that  in  this,  as  in 
other  instances,  Charles  Reade  did  pla- 
giarize. The  wonder  is  that  a  man  of 
his  fastidious  integrity  on  most  points 
could  not  properly  realize  the  fault  of 
which  he  was  guilty,  nor  the  discredit 
which  he  brought  upon  his  literary  rep- 
utation. He  was  incapable  of  looking 
at  such  practices  with  the  eyes  of  the 
world  at  large.  He  made  no  particular 
effort  to  conceal  them,  and  even  declared 
them  justifiable  on* the  ground  that  he 
paid  living  authors  liberally  for  what 
he  used  of  their  work,  and  that  what  he 
took  from  the  dead  was  common  proper- 


ty. In  fact,  he  proceeded  upon  the  the- 
ory that  ideas  were  to  be  bought  and 
sold  precisely  like  merchandise.  Hav- 
ing given  Maquet  a  specified  sum  for 
the  "  English  rights  "of  Le  Chateau  de 
Grantier,  he  considered  himself  free  to 
turn  everything  in  that  piece  to  account, 
without  acknowledging  the  origin.  He 
could  not,  or  would  not,  comprehend  that 
the  legal  right  of  property  carried  with 
it  no  moral  right  to  claim  authorship, 
directly  or  tacitly.  Nor  could  he  be  con- 
vinced that  he  harmed  himself  whenever 
he  introduced  extracts  from  old  authors 
into  his  compositions.  The  best  thing 
that  can  be  said  for  him,  in  explanation, 
is  that  as  many  persons  are  color-blind, 
so  he  lacked  perception  of  certain  prin- 
ciples which  men  of  letters  generally 
agree  to  accept  as  axioms.  It  may  be 
remarked,  not  as  affecting  the  position 
he  assumed,  but  as  a  matter  of  record, 
that  his  finest  productions  —  those  in 
which  he  may  fairly  be  said  to  stand 
without  a  peer  in  English  fiction  —  are 
entirely  unmixed  with  material  from 
outside  sources.  He  needed  no  adventi- 
tious aid  to  prove  that  he  was  a  master  in 
his  vocation  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  too  many 
things,  he  never  rightly  knew  himself. 

The  question  whether  the  private  lives 
and  characters  of  eminent  men  shall 
be  exposed  to  view  in  the  absolute. na- 
kedness of  truth,  or  be  inspected  only 
through  a  veil  woven  by  kindly  and 
charitable  hands,  has  been  discussed 
with  considerable  warmth  in  late  years, 
without  any  definite  point  having  been 
reached  upon  which  the  public  is  willing 
to  agree.  But  the  narrower  inquiry  sug- 
gested by  the  Memoir  of  Charles  Reade 
is  not  likely  to  provoke  controversy.  If 
it  be  decided  that  the  minutest  frag- 
ments of  an  individual's  history  must  be 
laid  bare,  and  that  no  angle  or  corner 
shall  escape  the  glare  of  notoriety,  it 
may  at  least  be  demanded  that  the  task 
be  performed  with  scrupulous  and  unde- 
viating  probity,  and  that  the  portraiture 
be  not  disfigured  by  careless  or  neglect- 
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ful  workmanship,  nor  distorted  in  any 
degree  by  prejudice  or  partiality.  Strict- 
ly judged,  a  biography  drawn  upon  this 
line  would  be  equally  open  to  condem- 
nation whether  its  subject  were  unduly 
exalted  or  unfairly  degraded.  Under 
most  circumstances,  however,  the  former 
fault  might  be  condoned,  while  the  lat- 
ter, even  if  unwittingly  committed,  could 
not  pass  without  severe  rebuke.  It  is 
certainly  not  pleasant  to  say  that  Mr. 
Compton  Reade  has  so  completely  missed 
his  mark  as  to  make  it  appear  a  matter 
of  obligation  for  one  of  his  uncle's  old 
friends  to  attempt  to  ward  off,  in  this 
country,  the  evil  effect  of  his  produc- 
tion. Nor  has  it  been  anything  but 
painful  to  recall  the  frailties  of  a  nature 
which  in  almost  every  aspect  was  gra- 
cious and  lovable.  But  in  the  Memoir 
the  frailties  are  so  inextricably  entangled 
with  the  virtues,  and  the  least  satisfac- 
tory incidents  of  a  stormy  career  are  pre- 
sented with  such  apparent  determination 
to  stamp  them  with  approval,  that  the 
impression  left  upon  the  general  reader 
cannot  be  other  than  harsh  and  injuri- 
ous. It  is  only  by  frankly  avowing 
Reade' s  errors,  and  setting  them  in  con- 
trast to  his  brighter  and  loftier  charac- 
teristics, that  the  mischief  can  now  be 
repaired.  To  strive  to  do  this  faithfully 
is  simply  the  fulfillment  of  a  duty  to  his 


memory.  From  the  foregoing  recital 
it  may  be  estimated  to  what  extent  the 
imperfections  which  he  never  disguised, 
and  from  which  he  was  always  the 
worst  sufferer,  are  likely  to  affect  his 
lasting  repute.  But  what  is  needed  for 
the  establishment  of  his  fame  on  the 
rightful  plane  is  a  new  and  true  history 
of  his  life  by  some  member  of  the  liter- 
ary brotherhood  whose  eye  is  capable  of 
discerning  the  breadth  and  significance 
of  the  theme,  whose  heart  can  respond 
to  its  appeals,  and  whose  hand  can  grasp 
it  with  force  and  courage,  and  impart, 
as  well,  the  delicacy  essential  to  its  just 
manipulation.  A  writer  like  Walter  Be- 
sant  —  Reade's  worthiest  successor  in 
the  class  of  fiction  which  aims  at  the  ele- 
vation of  humanity  and  the  extinction  of 
great  social  wrongs  —  working  conjoint- 
ly with  Mr.  Charles  L.  Reade,  the  cus- 
todian of  the  mass  of  manuscript  left 
by  the  novelist,  might  yet  produce  a  me- 
morial the  readers  of  which  would  not 
be  constrained  to  ask,  "  Can  such  a  man 
have  been  the  author  we  blindly  hon- 
ored ?  "  but  would  unite  in  the  acknow- 
ledgment that  only  such  a  man  could 
have  added  to  the  treasures  of  modern 
romance  that  series  of  splendid  gifts  of 
which  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  is 
but  a  single,  though  doubtless  the  most 
brilliant  example. 

E.  H.  House. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  MATERIALISM. 


A  FEW  years  ago  an  observer  found 
himself  in  a  great  mining  centre  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  The  place  was,  both  in 
situation  and  general  character,  uncom- 
promisingly material.  In  a  region  of 
sage  brush  and  alkali  barrens  a  range 
of  mountains  rose.  No  forest  growth 
flanked  and  softened  them.  No  culti- 
vated area  led  up  to  the  base  of  their 
higher  peaks.  They  stood  confessed  in 


a  native  hideousness  which  gave  a  repel- 
lent aspect  to  the  whole  country.  The 
sinuous  and  difficult  railroad  track  that 
wound  into  the  heart  of  this  strange  ter- 
ritory revealed  none  of  the  familiar  to- 
kens of  advancing  settlement  and  civil- 
ization. There  were  no  green  pastures, 
nor  cultivated  fields,  nor  orchards,  nor 
vineyards,  nor  copses,  nor  pleasant  home- 
steads. The ,  windings  of  the  road 
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changed  the  outlook  incessantly,  but  it 
was  always  some  variation  in  the  grim 
and  frowning  ugliness  of  gray  rocks  or 
dull  green  sage  brush,  dry  ravine  or 
naked  scarped  crags,  that  met  the 
wearied  eye.  If  perchance  a  stream  was 
seen,  it  had  been  changed  into  a  yellow 
muddy  current  by  the  uses  to  which  it 
had  been  put,  and  the  nature  of  which 
was  indicated  here  and  there  by  the 
unpicturesque  framework  of  flume  and 
riffle,  wing-dam  and  sluice.  Connected 
with  these  evidences  of  man's  presence 
were  occasional  cabins,  rude  and  simple 
as  possible,  bare  of  every  hint  of  orna- 
ment, affording  no  suggestion  of  even 
a  germ  of  imagination  in  the  builders 
and  occupants  of  these  coarse  and  grace- 
less hovels. 

The  town  lay  on  a  mountain  side, 
irregular,  careless,  and  in  full  character 
with  the  country.  It  straggled  along 
the  length  of  a  great  lode  of  precious 
ore,  and  its  most  important  edifices  were 
the  huge  hoisting  works  which  covered 
the  mouths  of  the  many  shafts.  The 
mines,  which  descended  deep  into  the 
mountain,  had  produced  enormously. 
They  had  attracted  a  peculiar  popula- 
tion ;  one  which  lived  without  the  sight 
or  companionship  of  trees,  or  flowers,  or 
grass,  or  birds,  complacently  and  con- 
tentedly; one  which  was  satisfied  with 
its  surroundings,  so  long  as  the  mines 
yielded  largely,  or  speculation  in  the 
stocks  of  them  prospered.  At  the  time 
referred  to  a  sort  of  crisis  had  occurred, 
and  the  town  was  in  an  unusual  state  of 
excitement.  A  certain  mine,  the  stock 
of  which  had  sunk  as  low  as  five  dollars 
a  share,  was  rumored  to  have  developed 
a  very  rich  ore  body.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  the  report  was  merely  a  rumor. 
Semi-official  authority  was  imparted  to 
it  in  devious  and  indirect  ways,  with  the 
intended  effect  of  strengthening  the  gen- 
eral belief  in  the  truth  of  the  news. 
The  stock  rose,  and  continued  to  rise. 
In  two  weeks  it  sprang  from  five  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  share.  Long 


before  the  climax  was  reached  the  peo- 
ple of  that  mining  town  had  so  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  spell  of  the  ex- 
citement that  to  an  undisturbed  spectator 
they  might  easily  have  appeared  irre- 
sponsible, even  insane.  Fortunes  were 
being  made  between  dawn  and  dark. 
Every  group  in  the  streets  was  discuss- 
ing, with  covetous,  glittering  eyes  and 
shortened  breathing,  some  new  tale  of 
sudden  achievement,  some  anecdote  of 
startling  transition  from  penury  to  opu- 
lence. As  the  stock  rose  day  after  day, 
the  last  moorings  of  prudence  were  cut 
or  slipped.  Merchants  who  had  lived 
content  with  safe  and  steady  gains  yield- 
ed to  the  masterful  temptation.  People 
who  had  never  speculated  before  staked 
all  they  had,  in  a  burst  of  uncontrolla- 
ble greed,  upon  the  market.  Higher, 
still  higher,  rose  the  stock.  Madder, 
still  madder,  grew  the  community.  The 
women  felt  the  ignoble  passion,  and  be- 
came wilder  than  the  men.  Wives  to 
whom  homesteads  had  been  secured  hy- 
pothecated their  title-deeds.  Women  of 
fashion,  who  had  nothing  else,  pledged 
their  jewels.  Chattel  mortgages  on 
household  furniture  were  recklessly 
taken.  In  the  back  rooms  of  the  bro- 
kers' offices  were  whispered  stories  in- 
volving even  more  reckless  and  desper- 
ate traffickings.  In  short,  there  was 
nothing  which  had  any  realizable  value 
which  was  not  sought  to  be  exchanged 
for  the  stock  of  the  mine  which  was 
the  centre  of  this  unparalleled  "  boom." 
As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  whole  line  of 
stocks  shared  the  upward  movement, 
though  to  a  smaller  extent,  and  during 
those  memorable  two  weeks  many  thou- 
sands lived  in  a  fever,  supported  only 
by  the  impetuous  lust  of  gain. 

The  excitement  brought  to  the  surface 
the  basest  traits  of  human  nature,  and 
this  means  a  great  deal  when  it  is  said 
of  such  a  mining  centre  as  that  to  which 
reference  is  made  here  ;  for  in  the  nor- 
mal atmosphere  of  all  such  places  there 
is  found  predominating  a  hardness,  an 
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unscrupulousness,  a  moral  laxity,  which 
perhaps  attract  the  more  attention  be- 
cause little  pains  is  taken  to  disguise  or 
conceal  them.  Inquire  into  the  history 
of  the  men  who  have  prospered  most  in 
these  towns,  and  common  report  will 
respond  with  a  catalogue  of  deeds  which 
elsewhere  would  be  called  crimes,  but 
here  are  regarded  as  proofs  of  special 
capacity,  —  at  least  if  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  accused  individuals  may  be 
taken  as  an  evidence  of  the  existing  pub- 
lic opinion.  But  the  actions  ascribed  to 
these  successful  men  are  not  such  as 
many  would  be  proud  of.  Here  a  mil- 
lionaire is  charged  with  deliberately  ru- 
ining his  own  brother.  There  a  mine- 
owner  is  said  to  have  procured  the  "  dis- 
appearance "  of  a  rival  speculator.  A 
third  is  accused  of  robbing  widows  and 
orphans.  A  fourth  bears  the  repute  of 
habitually  cheating  his  own  hands.  A 
fifth  is  said  to  have  abandoned  a  whole 
gang  of  miners  to  a  horrible  death,  in 
order  to  conceal  the  discovery  of  a  new 
ore-body  until  he  could  "  fix  "  the  mar- 
ket. Such  are  the  stories  told  in  ordi- 
nary times  ;  but  during  the  great  ex- 
citement the  whole  moral  code  seemed 
to  have  been  thrown  aside.  It  was  a 
scramble  in  which  no  pity,  no  mercy, 
no  consideration  whatever,  was  shown 
by  any  one  to  any  one.  Society  was 
at  once  fermenting  and  disintegrating. 
The  servant-girls  who  waited  at  table 
might  be,  sometimes  actually  were,  able 
to  buy  up  their  employers.  The  miner 
might  represent  more  capital  for  the 
moment  than  the  mine-owner.  No  oth- 
er subject  was  spoken  of  than  the 
great,  the  all-pervading  "boom."  All 
business  save  that  of  gambling  was  prac- 
tically suspended.  Day  by  day  the 
stock  rose,  and  day  by  day  the  whirl, 
the  race,  the  frantic  struggle,  grew  wild- 
er and  more  furious.  A  distinguished 
writer  has  recently,  in  the  pages  of 
Blackwood,  embodied  her  conception  of 
a  state  of  punishment  after  death  in  a 
powerful  description  of  "  The  Land  of 


Darkness."  To  her  it  seems  that  a 
brutal,  open,  absorbing  selfishness  must 
be  the  condition  of  existence  in  what  is 
called  hell.  Had  she  visited  the  great 
mining  centre  while  the  "  boom  "  was 
flourishing,  it  would  have  been  revealed 
to  her  acute  intelligence  that  the  condi- 
tion which  appears  so  diabolical  to  her 
can  exist  in  its  most  pronounced  form 
on  this  side  of  the  grave,  and  that  mod- 
ern civilization,  so  far  from  considering 
its  manifestation  alarming,  views  it  as 
proof  of  the  energies  and  capacities 
which  belong  to  "  progress." 

Fortune  dangled  her  richest  prizes  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  these  people,  and  forth- 
with they  shook  off  their  humanity  as 
an  encumbering  garment.  What  their 
vilest  lusts  made  them,  that  they  ap- 
peared. They  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
every  one  and  everything  to  attain  their 
end  while  the  stock  continued  to  rise. 
But  what  can  be  said  of  their  panic  when 
the  truth  slowly  made  its  way  from  the 
bottom  of  the  mine  ;  when  the  "  boom  " 
collapsed,  and  the  market,  which,  even 
though  its  rise  was  unprecedented,  had 
taken  two  weeks  to  reach  the  topmost 
figure,  fell  with  the  swiftness  of  an  ava- 
lanche !  The  rush  to  sell  was  then  as 
fierce  as  that  to  buy  had  previously  been. 
The  wrecks  were  many,  and  the  salvages 
rare.  In  a  few  hours  fortunes  which 
had  towered  colossal  crumbled  into  noth- 
ingness. Once  more  the  multitude  had 
been  duped  and  fleeced.  Once  more 
the  few  emerged  gorged  with  iniquitous 
gains.  But  though  curses  loud  and  deep 
were  showered  upon  the  heads  of  the 
successful  swindlers,  they  lost  no  caste 
by  what  they  had  done.  How  could 
they,  indeed,  when  every  man  in  the 
community  felt  in  his  heart  that  he 
would  have  played  the  same  game  had 
he  held  the  same  cards  ?  The  shock  was 
heavy  and  the  ruin  widespread,  but  no 
useful  lesson  was  learned.  The  plun- 
dered grew  perhaps,  if  possible,  more 
callous  and  more  -resolved  thenceforth  to 
miss  no  opportunity  of  pushing  their  for- 
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tunes.  The  utterly  crushed  were  simply 
thrust  aside,  out  of  the  way,  and  knew 
their  time  too  well  to  protest  or  com- 
plain. As  to  the  small  minority  of  pros- 
perous robbers,  they  made  their  peace 
with  their  victims  by  spending  money 
lavishly ;  by  exhibiting  a  barbarous  os- 
tentation ;  by  thus  reviving  in  the  breasts 
of  the  unlucky  the  ideal  toward  which 
all  their  being  turned  in  waking  hours, 
and  encouraging  them  with  the  renewed 
hope  of  some  day  emulating  these  ex- 
travagances by  the  aid  of  just  such  vil- 
lainies as  made  them  possible  to  their 
present  perpetrators. 

Why  is  this  episode  introduced  here  ? 
Because  it  is  an  "  abstract  and  brief 
chronicle  of  the  time ; "  because  it  epito- 
mizes the  tendencies  which  dominate  this 
age  ;  because  it  presents  without  a  mask 
the  working  of  those  forces  which  shape 
the  character  and  direct  the  course  of 
modern  civilization.  As  it  has  been  said 
that  the  aim  and  intent  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  English  jurisprudence  is  to  as- 
semble twelve  honest  men  in  a  jury-box, 
so  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  aim 
and  intent  of  the  social  system  of  to-day 
is  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  material 
wealth.  The  cult  of  riches  is  the  pre- 
vailing one,  and  the  main  test  of  merit 
is  success  in  acquiring  them.  It  is  in- 
evitable, in  the  circumstances,  that  the 
means  by  which  wealth  is  obtained  should 
be  a  secondary  consideration,  and  it  is 
equally  inevitable  that  indifference  to  the 
morality  of  the  methods  employed  should 
tend  to  the  extension  of  immorality. 
The  setting  up  of  wealth  as  an  end  has 
important  consequences.  Viewed  in  that 
light,  the  pursuit  becomes  not  only  a 
servitude,  but  an  endless  one.  For  it 
is  one  of  the  penalties  of  greed  that  its 
capacity  for  satisfaction  diminishes  with 
its  growth.  Contentment  at  any  given 
point  is  impossible  to  the  man  who  de- 
votes himself  to  money-making.  Long 
after  he  has  amassed  enough  to  satisfy 
every  reasonable  want  or  fancy,  the  lust 
of  possession  constrains  him  to  continue 


in  his  work,  and  at  length  he  is  as  much 
a  slave  to  his  wealth  as  are  the  masses 
to  their  poverty.  The  idea  that  money 
brings  happiness  is  common  to  all  but 
those  who  have  it.  They  may  either  be 
the  slaves  or  the  fools  of  fortune.  In 
both  relations  they  testify  to  the  vanity 
of  the  expectation  which  places  its  goal 
in  the  possession  of  a  plethoric  bank  ac- 
count. 

The  ruling  passion  being  the  lust  of 
riches,  however,  it  gives  the  tone  to 
everything,  fixes  and  emphasizes  the 
materialism  of  the  time,  and  lowers  the 
general  standard  of  living.  It  is  this 
dominant  tendency  which  is  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  decline  of  conscientious- 
ness, for  the  moral  dry-rot  which  is  so 
marked  a  modern  characteristic.  It  is 
this  which  develops  and  systematizes 
the  myriad  hypocrisies,  deceits,  and 
shams  which  honeycomb  conventional 
existence.  It  is  this  which  condemns 
millions  to  careers  of  false  pretense, 
brummagem  gentility,  sordid  cares,  triv- 
ial yet  poignant  rivalries,  absurd  parade, 
vulgar  ostentation,  and  real  discomfort. 
It  is  this  which  first  deadens  and  then 
destroys  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual 
life ;  which  condemns  the  rich  to  frivo- 
lous, fantastic,  and  useless  lives,  and 
perverts  the  poor  by  filling  them  with  a 
foolish  envy  of  conditions  no  sane  man 
or  woman  should  desire  to  enter.  It  is 
this  which  creates  that  fury  of  competi- 
tion whence  spring  the  brood  of  petty 
dishonesties  termed  "  tricks  of  trade." 
It  makes  politics  corrupt.  It  fills  pub- 
lic life  with  demagogues  and  impostors. 
It  hardens  men's  hearts,  weakens  their 
natural  affections,  saps  their  consciences, 
makes  them  strangers  to  truth  and  honor 
and  integrity.  Because  of  it  we  have 
made  Christianity  a  hissing  and  a  re- 
proach in  the  mouths  of  heathen  races. 
Because  of  it  we  have  a  century-long 
record  of  dishonor  in  our  Indian  rela- 
tions. Because  of  it  New  England  rum 
outfaces  the  New  England  Bible  on  the 
banks  of  the  Congo.  Because  of  it  chi- 
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canery  flourishes  right  and  left.  Be- 
cause of  it  business  men  think  them- 
selves justified  in  adopting  the  frauds  of 
their  least  scrupulous  rivals.  Because 
of  it  adulteration  is  employed  whenever 
possible.  Because  of  it  the  claims  of 
socialism  for  a  redistribution  of  the  gen- 
eral possessions  appeal  with  increasing 
force  to  the  masses,  who  learn  from  ex- 
ample that  duty  is  only  a  name,  and 
that  the  one  paramount  obligation  rest- 
ing upon  humanity  is  to  "  put  money  hi 
its  purse." 

The  church  appeals  in  vain  to  a  gen- 
eration steeped  in  materialism,  and  the 
more  vainly  for  that  it  is  itself  inf ected 
with  the  general  taint.  Costly  church 
edifices,  costly  preachers,  luxurious  sur- 
roundings, may  and  do  minister  to  the 
thoroughly  worldly  tastes  of  those  who 
adhere  to  nominal  religion  for  conven- 
tional and  selfish  reasons,  but  they  do 
not  and  cannot  foster  spirituality,  nor 
weaken  in  any  degree  the  hold  which 
Mammon  has  upon  the  world.  Intellect 
in  the  pulpit  will  always  be  attractive, 
and  may  depend  upon  the  kind  of  ap- 
preciation which  materialism  tenders  to 
all  it  approves  of.  It  will  be  paid  hand- 
somely. It  will  be  treated  deferentially. 
It  will  be  rewarded  with  a  share  of  the 
things  which  materialism  considers  most 
precious  and  desirable.  It  will  be  hon- 
ored with  the  social  distinctions  which 
flatter  the  least  spiritual  tendencies  in 
the  sacerdotal  nature.  So  it  will  be- 
come a  part  of  the  worldliness  its  func- 
tion is  to  oppose,  and  a  sanction  of  the 
ignoble  frivolities  it  should  condemn  un- 
sparingly. Wealth  seduces  and  neutral- 
izes the  church.  The  spirit  of  the  time 
broods  as  heavily  upon  the  altar  as  upon 
the  desk. 

To  succeed  in  life  is  to  get  rich.  That 
is  the  all  but  universal  understanding 
of  the  term  "success."  To  this  the 
lives  of  most  of  us  are  deliberately  de- 
voted, and  if  we  do  not  fail,  it  matters 
nothing  to  our  generation  what  soils 
and  stains  we  have  contracted  on  the 
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way ;  how  base,  and  mean,  and  narrow 
our  practices  have  made  us  ;  how  dense- 
ly ignorant  we  may  be  of  everything 
worth  knowing ;  how  dead  our  hearts 
may  be  to  generous  emotions.  So  we 
be  but  rich,  all  else  passes  for  trifles, 
and  a  dull,  stupid,  low-minded,  and 
groveling  age  welcomes  our  congenial 
qualities  and  defects.  How  precious 
should  this  gift  of  riches  be,  when  we 
consider  the  extent  of  the  degradation 
to  which  the  pursuit  of  it  subjects  us ! 
Candor  and  truth,  justice  and  equity, 
self-respect  and  faithfulness,  all  the 
qualities  which  go  to  make  honorable 
manhood,  in  short,  must  be  sunk  out  of 
sight,  done  violence  to,  or  perhaps  even 
surrendered  altogether,  in  order  to  at- 
tain the  desired  end.  Putting  on  the 
armor  of  selfishness,  we  address  our- 
selves to  a  career  which  gradually  extin- 
guishes the  desire  for  anything  better, 
and  of  which  the  most  that  can  be  said 
is  that  it  prepares  us  in  some  way  for 
the  illusions  which  crown  it.  But  what 
a  reason  for  existence,  what  a  motive 
for  action,  what  an  incentive  to  energy, 
this  cult  of  wealth  is,  to  figure,  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  the 
very  best  the  cream  and  flower  of  the 
human  race  can  attain  to  ! 

The  cream  and  flower  of  the  human 
race,  —  perhaps  that  is  not,  after  all,  a 
lofty  height  to  have  reached.  For,  as 
Tennyson  has  it, 

"  Many  a  million   of  ages  have  gone  to  the 

making  of  man : 

He  now  is  first,  but  is  he  the  last  ?  Is  he  not 
too  base  ?  " 

There  have  been  material  civilizations 
even  more  imposing  in  many  ways  than 
the  present  one.  If  when  they  flour- 
ished the  standard  of  average  comfort 
was  lower  than  now,  assuredly  there  was 
higher  ambition,  richer  imagination,  and 
more  solid  execution  in  the  only  kind 
of  work  which  survives  the  tooth  of 
Time.  Some  of  these  civilizations  have 
disappeared  so  completely  that  we  know 
them  only  by  casual  references  in  classic 
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literature,  or  by  fragments  of  fictile  art 
or  architecture.  From  many  of  the  sur- 
viving architectural  remains,  however, 
we  infer  a  conscientiousness  in  the  car- 
rying out  of  such  designs  the  like  of 
which  has  ceased  to  exist,  while  in  the 
construction  of  simple  engineering  works, 
such  as  military  highways,  a  perfec- 
tion was  attained  which  would  now  be 
thought  superfluous.  So  flimsy  are  our 
creations,  and  so  low  our  ambitions. 
Roman  roads  made  sixteen  centuries  ago 
still  present  firm  and  successful  resist- 
ance to  the  elements.  Luxor  and  Karnac 
and  the  rock-cut  temples  of  India  still 
offer  to  us  examples  of  an  honesty  and 
majesty  in  creative  work  which  in  the 
permanence  of  their  results  may  well 
appear  almost  supernatural  to  this  un- 
stable generation.  Is  there  anything 
produced  by  modern  hands  that  will  last 
as  long  ?  Is  there  reason  to  believe  that 
if,  through  some  catastrophe,  man  was 
eliminated  from  this  continent,  and  his 
work  here  was  left  to  the  influences  of 
sun  and  storm,  frost  and  wind,  a  thou- 
sand years,  the  explorers  of  the  future 
would  find  decipherable  traces  of  this 
nineteenth-century  society  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  tremen- 
dous energy  and  fierce  vitality  which 
characterized  the  bygone  civilizations. 
Neither  in  the  amassing  of  wealth  nor 
in  the  expansion  of  luxury  has  the  New 
World  surpassed  the  Old.  The  pursuit 
of  riches  is  never  likely  to  be  crowned 
with  more  success  than  it  was  under 
Imperial  Rome,  and  in  the  prodigality 
and  ingenuity  of  expenditure,  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  could  have  given  lessons  to 
the  Paris  of  to-day.  Electricity  and 
steam  are  the  main  distinguishing  marks 
of  the  present  age,  and  they  have  con- 
tributed principally  to  the  saving  of 
time,  in  the  interest  of  that  feverish  race 
for  money  whose  pace  they  have  so 
greatly  quickened.  But  though  the  old 
civilizations  impressed  themselves  so 
deeply  upon  their  periods  ;  though  they 
carried  the  materialist  theory  as  far  as 


it  can  be  carried  ;  though  they  acquired 
and  exercised  vigorously  the  most  com- 
prehensive powers  ;  though  in  their 
palmy  days  they  could  see  no  possibility 
of  decay,  they  have  vanished,  and  some 
of  them  so  utterly  that,  for  all  objec- 
tive traces  remaining,  they  might  never 
have  been.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  no 
such  destiny  awaits  us.  We  assure  our- 
selves that  the  advances  we  have  made 
guarantee  us  against  decline  and  obli- 
vion. Yet  history  abounds  with  exam- 
ples which  might  well  teach  us  humility 
and  diffidence,  and  self-analysis  can  add 
nothing  to  the  confidence  with  which  we 
address  ourselves  to  the  future. 

The  growth  of  modern  civilization 
has  apparently  tended  most  strongly  to 
the  diffusion  of  opportunities  for  the 
acquisition  of  material  possessions,  and 
upon  the  evidence  of  that  diffusion  we 
are  prone  to  pride  ourselves  and  to  rely 
as  upon  a  proof  that  we  are  in  the  right 
path.  At  the  same  time  invention  has 
been  stimulated  to  multiply  the  wants 
of  men  by  increasing  their  desires.  The 
discontent  which  finds  expression  among 
the  least  successful,  in  propositions  to 
change  the  whole  scheme  of  things,  has 
no  hopeful  implications.  It  is  not  the 
dissatisfaction  arising  from  insight  into 
the  hollowness  of  the  present  situation, 
but  that  which  springs  from  baffled  cu- 
pidity. It  is  not  by  the  conquest  of 
self  that  the  modern  reformer  seeks  to 
improve  his  generation:  k  is  by  some 
patent  plan  for  opening  a  royal  road  to 
riches.  Hitherto  force  of  character, 
whether  good  or  evil,  has  been  held  nec- 
essary to  the  attainment  of  material 
prosperity,  and  failure  has  been  mainly 
attributable  to  inefficiency.  Now  it  is 
claimed  that  there  ought  to  be  no  such 
distinctions,  but  that  the  incompetent, 
the  idle,  and  the  forceless  have  equal 
rights  in  the  good  enjoyed  by  society. 
There  is  no  cure  for  this  kind  of  discon- 
tent in  the  philosophy  of  materialism. 
On  the  contrary,  it  breeds  just  such 
states  of  mind.  For  if  wealth  is  really 
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the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  life,  if  this 
is  the  only  aim  justifying  the  unreserved 
expenditure  of  human  energy,  it  fol- 
lows that  those  who  from  any  cause  are 
excluded  from  effective  competition  for 
the  prize  have  a  right  to  protest ;  and 
not  only  to  protest,  but  to  do  their  best 
to  force  themselves  into  the  running. 

This,  too,  is  an  inevitable  sequence  of 
the  prevailing  system.  We  practically 
hold  that  the  more  wants  a  man  feels, 
the  better  off  he  is.  We  point  to  the 
complexity  of  the  needs  of  civilized-  man 
as  evidence  of  his  civilization.  No 
doubt  there  is  consistency  in  this,  for  all 
that  the  wealthiest  can  do  with  their 
wealth  is  to  use  their  imagination  in  cre- 
ating new  fancies,  then  make  wants  of 
those  fancies,  and  so  surround  them- 
selves with  the  superfluities  which  we 
call  luxuries.  Observe,  however,  that 
there  is  in  this  process  no  more  real  pro- 
gress, no  more  real  dignity,  than  in  the 
methods  by  which  an  African  potentate 
satisfies  his  cruder  but  hardly  less  noble 
greed.  Nor  is  there  always  even  great- 
er barbarity  in  the  savage  example.  To 
the  unreflecting  eye  the  spectacle  of  a 
Fan  chief  wearing  a  necklace  of  hu- 
man teeth,  that  of  a  Dyak  dwelling  or- 
namented with  human  heads,  or  that  of 
the  lodge-pole  of  a  Red  Indian  hung 
with  a  bunch  of  scalps,  is  conspicuously 
savage  and  horrible.  But  modern  civil- 
ized society  is  infested  with  men  whose 
possessions  are  built  on  the  sufferings 
and  misery  of  their  fellows,  and  how- 
ever sumptuous  their  habitations  may  be, 
the  luxury  and  beauty  of  form  and  color 
which  adorn  them  represent,  no  less  than 
the  ghastly  trophies  of  the  cannibal,  the 
head-hunter,  and  the  wild  Indian,  a 
course  of  destruction  and  of  plunder. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  significant  facts 
of  the  material  civilization  that  its  su- 
preme code  —  that,  namely,  upon  which 
what  it  terms  "  business  "  is  based  — 
should  declare  the  union  of  friendship 
with  the  sacred  cult  of  money  to  be  in- 
admissible. In  the  counting-house,  the 


factory,  the  exchange,  there  must  be  no 
entangling  alliances.  There,  in  the  ar- 
cana of  "  business,"  all  pretenses,  save 
those  which  conduce  to  material  advan- 
tage, are  to  be  put  aside.  Popular  philos- 
ophy takes  the  form  of  proverbs  and 
sententious  sayings,  which,  if  not  always 
polite  and  delicate,  are  generally  terse  and 
to  the  point.  This  popular  sentiment 
long  ago  expressed,  in  its  crude  way,  the 
prevailing  idea  of  the  way  the  world 
wags  in  the  rough  but  expressive  words, 
"  Every  man  for  himself,  and  the  Devil 
take  the  hindmost."  It  is  upon  this 
principle  that  we  usually  conduct  busi- 
ness in  this  progressive  and  hurried  age. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  somewhat 
curious  that  the  habitual  putting  off  of 
friendship,  as  Mohammedans  put  off 
their  slippers  on  entering  the  mosque, 
in  proceeding  to  business,  should  not 
have  given  rise  to  some  suspicion  of  the 
nature  of  the  cult  that  requires  such  a 
surrender.  It  is,  however,  but  the  last 
step  in  a  threefold  descent.  The  first  is 
from  the  religion  we  profess  to  the  re- 
ligion we  practice  :  the  second  is  from 
the  family  code  to  the  social  code  ;  the 
third  is  from  the  latter  to  the  ethics  of 
"  business."  Perhaps  the  graduation  of 
the  descent  helps  to  conceal  it  from  most 
of  us.  Perhaps  the  dazzling  effulgence 
which  breaks  from  the  shrine  of  Mam- 
mon blinds  his  worshipers  to  the  nature 
of  the  approaches  by  which  they  reach 
his  feet.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact. 
The  principle  of  business  is  selfishness 
in  its  most  open  and  undisguised  form  : 
selfishness  ministering  to  its  own  rapa- 
city by  a  hundred  base  and  shameful 
tricks  and  chicaneries  ;  selfishness  assist- 
ing itself  with  deceit  and  fraud,  with 
overreaching  and  misrepresentation  ; 
selfishness  pluming  itself  upon  superior 
intelligence  when  it  effects  a  roguery  by 
playing  upon  the  trustfulness  of  anoth- 
er ;  selfishness  hardily  sneering  at  integ- 
rity and  scoffing  at  honor  as  an  outworn 
imbecility.  There  is  really  nothing  too 
base  to  be  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
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business.  It  knows  no  conscience :  wit- 
ness the  dispatch  of  ship-loads  of  rum  to 
poison  uncivilized  races.  It  knows  no 
patriotism  :  witness  the  eagerness  with 
which  in  all  wars  traders  have  supplied 
their  country's  enemies  with  arms  and 
munitions  ;  and  witness,  in  our  own  time, 
the  manner  in  which  rebellious  Indian 
tribes  have  been  repeatedly  furnished  by 
American  citizens  with  arms  wherewith 
to  fight  American  soldiers.  When  the 
North  was  in  death-grapple  with  the 
South,  it  supplied  our  men  in  the  field 
with  shoes  that  could  not  be  worn,  with 
shoddy  clothing,  with  fraud  in  every 
shape  an  army  contract  could  cover.  In 
times  of  peace  it  calls  in  adulteration 
to  its  aid,  and  poisons  whatever  can  be 
sophisticated.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is 
shown  forth  in  the  invention  of  oleomar- 
garine, or  sham  butter,  and  especially  in 
the  arguments  used  to  defend  and  justify 
the  product.  The  haste  to  be  rich,  indeed, 
debases  everything  and  demoralizes  every 
one.  There  is  no  great  line  of  modern 
development  which  is  not  branded  by 
the  rank  dishonesty  this  lust  produces. 
It  flourishes  rankly  in  governmental  af- 
fairs. Wherever  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility is  weakened  by  the  absence  of  per- 
sonal headship  and  ownership,  fraud  has 
entered  freely.  The  land  system  of  the 
country  is  honeycombed  with  it.  The 
history  of  the  distribution  of  the  public 
lands  is  a  history  of  continued  and  gi- 
gantic robberies.  There  has  never  been 
an  issue  of  land-scrip  to  any  class,  sol- 
diers, Indians,  or  civilians,  or  to  States 
for  educational  purposes,  which  has  not 
been  made  the  machinery  for  effecting 
these  knaveries.  Government  timber  has 
been  stolen  as  generally  as  government 
land.  Railroad  enterprises,  too,  have 
frequently  been  made  the  cover  for  ex- 
traordinary rapacity  and  dishonesty  in 
the  same  directions.  All  this  is  known 
far  and  wide,  but  it  signifies  nothing. 
It  is  in  no  sense  a  figure  of  speech  that 
any  man  may  become  rich  by  positive 
stealing :  that  the  truth  concerning  his 


manner  of  obtaining  his  money  may  be 
generally  known  ;  and  that  not  only  will 
he  not  lose  caste  by  his  immoral  methods, 
but  a  large  number  of  people  will  ad- 
mire him  for  his  "smartness,"  which, 
being  interpreted,  perhaps  means  suc- 
cessful roguery. 

It  would  surely  be  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  riches  so  obtained,  or,  if  not  so 
obtained,  got  under  a  system  which  per- 
mits such  modes  of  acquisition,  should 
be  used  worthily,  and  usually  they  are 
not.  In  considering  the  actual  employ- 
ment of  them,  however,  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  examine  another  side  of  our 
material  civilization.  Thus  far  the  part 
taken  by  man  in  it  has  been  alone  con- 
sidered. The  part  taken  by  woman  is 
not  less  important,  and  must  be  brought 
into  the  general  account.  The  fetich  of 
man  is  money.  The  fetich  of  woman 
is  fashion.  The  spiritual  capacities  of 
women  are  certainly  larger  than  those 
of  men.  Their  nature  is  less  material 
and  what  is  called  practical.  They  per- 
ceive more  than  they  reason  out,  and 
their  intuitions  are  often,  if  not  always, 
safer  and  sounder  than  men's  induc- 
tions. But  they  have  been  for  so  many 
centuries  the  suppressed  sex  that  they 
have  not  yet  learned  to  use  their  liber- 
ty wisely,  and  at  present  they  cultivate 
frivolity  not  less  assiduously  than  men 
pursue  wealth.  Fashion  is  primarily 
imitation,  and  imitation  nearly  always 
implies  not  only  deficient  originality, 
but  inability  to  perceive  the  relations  be- 
tween external  conditions  and  the  right 
methods  of  adaptation  to  them.  The 
imitation  here,  moreover,  is  grotesque- 
ly defiant  of  all  the  principles  of  art 
and  taste.  Changes,  the  origin  of  which 
is  really  fortuitous,  as  for  example  the 
discarding  of  gloves  on  certain  occasions 
because  a  European  prince  once  hap- 
pened to  be  unprovided  with  them,  are 
adopted  without  hesitation  or  question. 
Fashions  first  introduced  in  order  to  con- 
ceal a  deformity  in  the  person  of  some 
foreign  queen  or  princess  are  forthwith 
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copied  with  blind  servility  by  American 
women  who  have  no  such  defects  or  blem- 
ishes to  disguise.  Costumes  first  invent- 
ed to  make  some  short  person  appear  tall- 
er, or  to  reduce  the  apparent  height  of 
some  tall  one,  are  taken  up  by  short  and 
tall  alike,  without  the  least  regard  to  fit- 
ness. These,  however,  though  evidences 
of  the  folly  of  fashion,  are  its  least  impor- 
tant effects.  The  most  serious  mischief 
wrought  by  it  consists  in  the  denaturaliz- 
ing of  millions  of  lives  in  condemning 
them  to  perennial  sham  and  imposture. 
Perhaps  half  the  misery  which  modern 
society  endures  is  caused  in  this  way. 
A  senseless  desire  to  appear  better  off 
than  we  are  makes  nine  tenths  of  us 
squander  our  means  in  trying  to  produce 
an  erroneous  impression  upon  our  neigh- 
bors. As  a  rule,  few  people  are  really 
deceived  by  such  devices,  but  infinite 
harm  is  done  to  the  characters  and  con- 
sciences of  those  who  practice  them. 
Everywhere  are  seen  persons  who,  pos- 
sessing ample  means  for  a  natural  and 
wholesome  life,  throw  away  their  oppor- 
tunities of  comfort  and  happiness,  and 
exist  in  a  sort  of  haze  of  false  pretenses, 
for  no  better  object  than  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  vanity  as  purely  animal  as  that 
which  prompts  the  Central  African  sav- 
age to  plaster  his  hair  with  mud  and  to 
smear  his  body  with  bullock-fat.  Un- 
der such  a  scheme  of  life  no  elevating 
influences  can  establish  themselves.  The 
practice  of  inanities  becomes  a  gauge 
of  the  whole  existence.  The  artificial 
wholly  supplants  the  natural,  and  the 
shams  which  fashion  requires  color 
everything  and  give  everything  the  same 
false  character.  Nothing  more  tedious, 
dreary,  and  hollow  can  be  imagined  than 
the  lives  of  numbers  who  yield  them- 
selves to  this  debasing  cult.  When,  too, 
the  pursuit  of  fashion  is  made  the  ex- 
cuse for  a  more  frenetic  chase  after 
wealth,  the  results  of  the  combination 
are  most  melancholy. 

Yet   the    pinnacle   of    ambition    for 
scores   of   thousands   of   women,  whose 


husbands  are  still  fighting  for  prosperity, 
is  leadership  in  this  kind  of  life ;  and 
when  the  battle  is  won,  and  they  find 
the  means  in  their  hands,  they  hasten  to 
realize  their  dream,  and  think  that  it  will 
bring  contentment  to  them.  No  doubt 
the  same  might  have  been  said,  nay, 
was  said,  of  the  women  who  lived  two 
thousand  years  ago.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  indictment  capable  of  being  brought 
against  human  society  which  is  not  hoary 
with  age.  But  the  significance  of  this 
seems  to  be  that  when  we  speak  of  the 
progress  of  the  race  we  are  too  often 
guilty  of  gratuitous  assumptions;  for 
if  to-day  the  vices  and  defects  which 
aroused  the  disgust  and  anger  of  Juve- 
nal still  flourish  rankly,  the  advance 
made  in  the  interval  must  have  been 
much  less  considerable  than  our  conceit 
inclines  us  to  claim.  The  fact  of  the 
persistence  of  old  evils  and  social  blun- 
ders and  crudities  in  the  government 
and  conduct  of  life  points,  besides,  to 
the  keynote  of  this  whole  discussion, 
namely,  the  danger  that  a  civilization 
tending  so  strongly  toward  unmixed  ma- 
terialism may  encounter  the  fate  of  the 
extinct  civilizations  which  followed  the 
same  path.  The  question  whether  we 
can  or  shall  outlive  and  free  ourselves 
from  all  these  deadly  obstacles  to  any 
growth  worth  the  making  may  be  con- 
sidered hereafter.  At  present  we  are 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  truth  that  we 
have  certainly  not  yet  escaped  them. 

The  end  which  society  places  before 
itself  is  pleasure,  but  it  is  pleasure  in  its 
least  desirable  forms.  Wealth,  it  might 
be  thought,  is  counted  as  of  little  potency, 
if  it  cannot  save  its  possessors  the  trouble 
of  thinking;  for  there  is  nothing  they 
cultivate  so  little  as  thought.  Sensuous 
and  sensual  gratification,  ministrations 
to  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  body  for  soft  lying  and 
savory  eating  and  agreeable  drinking, 
make  the  sum  of  the  rewards  for  how 
many  lives  of  painful  toil  and  accumula- 
tion. It  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  the  man 
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who  gives  himself  wholly  to  money-get- 
ting thereby  incapacitates  himself  for  any 
rational  enjoyment  of  his  fortune  when 
it  is  made.  As  a  rule  such  men  discover 
at  last  that  there  is  no  pleasure  for  them 
but  in  their  business  ;  and  they  continue 
to  amass  without  purpose  and  almost 
automatically,  until  death  forces  them 
to  realize  the  ephemeral  character  of 
their  work,  and  its  utter  futility  for 
any  possible  future  that  may  lie  before 
them.  The  pleasure  of  society,  however, 
is  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  a  phantom  which 
eludes  capture,  and  the  pursuit  of  which 
is  maintained  for  a  time  only  by  the  vi- 
tality of  youth  and  the  hope  with  which 
nature  reinforces  the  spring-time  of 
life.  To  such  as  reflect,  it  is  a  mockery 
and  a  delusion.  That  it  is  so  eagerly 
followed  perhaps  indicates  how  little 
reflection  is  really  performed.  But  in- 
deed the  tendencies  of  the  age  are  away 
from  all  courses  which  require  serious 
effort.  If  pleasure  declines  into  folly, 
it  is  in  accord  with  other  social  phe- 
nomena. The  pace  at  which  the  world 
is  going  seems  to  exclude  thoroughness, 
as  it  is  gradually  excluding  conscien- 
tiousness. The  multitude  demand  short 
cuts  to  everything,  patent  appliances  for 
skimming  the  surface  of  all  knowledge. 
To  meet  this  demand,  every  department 
of  literature  has  now  its  condensing  ap- 
paratus, and  epitomized  classics,  histo- 
ries, art  works,  scientific  works,  pour 
from  the  press.  The  general  impatience 
to  get  on  cannot  tolerate  persistent  study 
in  any  direction,  nor  does  the  general 
desire  for  increased  knowledge  appar- 
ently reach  the  height  of  a  wish  to  mas- 
ter anything.  The  explanation  of  this 
superficiality  is  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
fluence of  the  prevailing  cult  upon  all 
classes.  Money  being  the  aim  of  the 
majority,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the 
ethical  character  of  the  methods  by 
which  money  is  obtained  has  gradually 
been  less  regarded.  From  this  to  a  gen- 
eral slackening  in  the  performance  of 
duty,  the  descent  is  natural  and  indeed 


inevitable.  The  common  desire  being 
fixed  on  gain,  there  is  constantly  less 
care  bestowed  on  that  which  is  to  be  ex- 
changed for  gain.  Hence  slovenly  crafts- 
manship, dishonesty  in  manufactures, 
short  weight  and  adulteration,  free  use 
of  inferior  materials,  misrepresentation,, 
fraud,  and  deceit  in  all  manner  of  trans- 
actions. Hence,  too,  unfaithfulness  in 
service,  the  due  doing  of  work  being 
grudged  or  shirked,  yet  higher  valuation 
being  put  on  the  depreciated  perform- 
ance. 

Everywhere  the  influences  of  the 
time  tend  to  the  growth  of  a  selfishness 
which  intensifies  the  materialism  whence 
these  influences  proceed,  and  so  the 
vicious  circle  is  produced  and  main- 
tained. Never  in  the  world's  history 
was  Carpe  diem  more  emphatically  the 
motto  of  the  day.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon of  current  phrases  is  that  of  "  hav- 
ing a  good  time,"  and  too  generally  it 
is  employed  as  an  excuse  for  some  gross 
evasion  of  duty,  some  ignoble  yielding 
to  a  shameful  egotism,  some  contempti- 
ble concession  to  a  self -indulged,  pithless 
inclination.  The  seekers  after  "  a  good 
time  "  have  cast  off  their  responsibilities. 
If  they  are  parents,  they  let  their  chil- 
dren scramble  up  anyhow,  pretending, 
as  an  excuse  for  their  own  cowardly 
laziness,  that  they  want  the  children 
too  to  "  have  a  good  time."  If  they  are 
young  men  or  women,  they  act  upon  the 
theory  that  the  function  of  their  parents 
is  to  minister  to  their  pleasure,  and  that 
they  owe  no  duty  to  any  one.  Desti- 
tute of  moral  stamina ;  frothy,  frivolous, 
unstable,  and  infirm  in  all  their  purposes 
and  deeds  ;  so  wrapped  in  self  that  they 
are  incapable  of  perceiving  the  hideous 
ugliness  of  their  own  characters,  these 
pseudo-epicureans  may  well  provoke  the 
gravest  doubts  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
generation  that  is  to  owe  its  origin  to 
them.  But  they  symbolize  and  give 
tone  to  their  time.  The  same  greed 
and  the  same  low  moral  standard  which 
have  produced  them  may  be  traced  in  all 
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the  agencies  which  have  arisen  to  cater 
to  them.  Their  tastes  support  a  luxury 
peculiar  to  the  period,  —  a  luxury  charac- 
terized by  evasion  of  thought  and  intel- 
lectual discipline  of  any  kind.  Popular 
preferences  lie  in  the  direction  of  what- 
ever gratifies  sensuous  perception  with- 
out calling  upon  the  brain.  Thus  it  is 
that  in  amusements  the  lightest,  flimsiest, 
but  most  garish  and  glittering  spectacu- 
lar pieces  hold  the  stage  longest ;  that 
Barnum's  circus  so  easily  eclipses  Shake- 
speare ;  that  melodrama  extinguishes 
drama ;  that  in  art  the  baldest  realism 
is  the  most  attractive,  and  the  ideal 
would  perish  but  for  the  vogue  which 
authoritative  criticism  has  secured  for  a 
handful  of  its  few  representatives,  and 
the  ambition  of  the  wealthy  to  appear 
instructed  in  such  matters.  What  hap- 
pens when  such  guidance  is  lacking,  and 
the  untutored  predilections  of  picture 
buyers  control  the  situation,  was  illus- 
trated in  quite  a  striking  way  at  a  re- 
cent art  sale  in  New  York. 

It  is  significant  that  the  nineteenth 
century  has  produced  little  in  the  lines 
governed  by  the  creative  imagination. 
Its  fecundity  in  the  direction  of  mate- 
rial science  has  been  prodigious.  In  all 
that  ministers  to  and  facilitates  the 
massing  of  wealth  and  its  distribution, 
the  activity  of  invention  has  been  un- 
paralleled. The  power  of  the  human 
intellect  in  overcoming  natural  difficul- 
ties, in  mastering  time  and  space,  in  mul- 
tiplying the  productive  capacity  of  me- 
chanical forces,  in  extending  the  area  of 
commerce  and  settlement,  in  increasing 
the  average  of  comfort,  in  enlarging  the 
field  of  luxury,  in  expanding  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money,  was  never  so 
signally  manifested.  Nevertheless,  this 
century  of  unprecedented  growth  in  ma- 
terial prosperity  has  been  but  a  barren 
one  in  things  not  material.  In  the  ages 
which  produced  original  imaginative 
work,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  masters 
were  dependent,  not  upon  the  past,  but 
upon  the  spirit  of  their  own  time.  The 


masterpieces  of  painting,  sculpture,  ar- 
chitecture, exceeded  all  that  had  pre- 
ceded them,  as  Shakespeare  exceeded 
his  predecessors  and  his  contemporaries. 
The  cathedral  builders  of  Europe  were 
the  followers  of  no  school.  The  poems 
in  stone  which  they  raised  were  the  ex- 
pression at  once  of  lofty  spiritual  belief 
and  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  Freedom 
and  grasp  of  imagination  are  not  less 
conspicuous  in  their  work  than  a  faith- 
fulness in  execution  scarcely  compre- 
hensible to-day.  Strikes  and  eight-hour 
laws  are  incompatible  with  the  survival 
of  the  spirit  which  conceived  and  the 
conscientiousness  which  achieved  those 
noble  and  stately  fanes.  Modern  archi- 
tecture has  no  such  gifts  for  mankind, 
nor  are  such  gifts  ever  vouchsafed  to 
men  who  work  with  their  faces  turned 
backward.  The  modern  city,  in  its  ex- 
terior aspect,  is  a  tangle  of  imitations. 
The  century  has  no  style  of  its  own.  It 
can  but  ape  those  which  are  gone  by. 
Left  to  itself,  it  fails  to  produce  anything 
but  the  most  hideous,  soulless,  brutal- 
ly uncompromising  realism  ;  and  even 
when  it  leans  upon  an  idealism  which  it 
seldom  penetrates,  its  copies,  however 
servile,  want  life,  and  are  too  often  de- 
formed by  the  flatness  and  insipidity 
of  a  Chinese  landscape. 

It  is  the  same  with  modern  fashions. 
They  are  as  independent  of  artistic  feel- 
ing and  true  taste,  for  the  most  part,  as 
those  of  the  Zulus  and  Hottentots.  Too 
frequently  they  defy  and  outrage  every 
principle  of  art,  and  are  not  less  grace- 
less than  ridiculous.  In  the  abject  sub- 
mission with  which  these  fashions  are 
received  and  indued  may  be  seen  a 
trustworthy  gauge  of  the  prevailing 
standard  of  sense  and  fitness.  Our  cloth- 
ing is  as  ugly  as  our  houses,  and  our 
houses  only  less  ugly  than  our  public 
buildings  because  smaller.  In  decora- 
tion, confusion  is  worse  confounded. 
Greek,  Italian,  Dutch,  Japanese,  Ori- 
ental, French,  English,  Mauresque,  all 
styles  are  jumbled  together  with  a  cath- 
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olicity  wholly  barbarous  and  unintelli- 
gent. In  illustration,  particularly  book 
illustration,  there  is  a  common  belief 
that  we  have  done  something  to  be 
proud  of,  and  we  never  tire  of  telling 
one  another  that  we  lead  the  world  here. 
Perhaps  we  do,  though  the  assertion  is 
by  no  means  indisputable ;  but  even  if 
we  do,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
we  have  cause  for  much  congratulation. 
We  may  seem  to  have  accomplished  a 
good  deal  in  illustration,  but  possibly  at 
a  cost  exceeding  the  value  of  the  pres- 
ent gain.  For  it  is  in  what  are  called 
"  processes "  that  our  chief  advances 
have  been  made,  and  these  are  mechani- 
cal modes  of  producing  tolerably  close 
imitations  of  engraving  and  etching. 
They  are  to  engraving  and  etching  what 
chromolithography  is  to  painting.  They 
indeed  produce  much  closer  copies  than 
chromolithography  has  yet  done,  but, 
after  all,  process  work  is  in  a  large  mea- 
sure spurious.  It  is  a  means  of  demo- 
cratizing art,  of  furnishing  innumerable 
impressions  of  a  plate,  but  it  is  also  a 
means  of  deteriorating  and  degrading 
art.  No  process  work  can  ever  be  equal 
in  value  to  real  etching  or  engraving, 
but  the  processes  ma^ crowd  the  genuine 
artists  to  the  wall.  Since,  however,  it  is 
certain  that  the  new  methods  are  more 
profitable  than  the  old  ones,  doubtless 
they  will  hold  the  position  they  have 
gained,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  true 
art. 

It  has  been  deplored  of  late  that 
poetry  appears  to  be  decaying,  and  va- 
rious ingenious  efforts  have  been  made 
to  account  for  this.  The  real  cause  for 
wonder  is  that  poetry  should  have  stayed 
so  long  in  a  world  which  has  rejected 
nearly  everything  upon  which  it  battens. 
Materialism  is  the  death  of  song,  and 
the  more  prosperous  it  grows  the  more 
prosaic  does  it  become.  Hitherto,  in- 
deed, we  have  been  living  largely  upon 
our  inheritance  in  this  regard.  We 
could  not  at  once  exhaust  the  great  store 
of  imagination  which  descended  to  us 


from  ages  that  preserved  ideals  and  did 
not  wholly  exclude  the  spiritual  from 
existence,  and  upon  that  ancient  stock 
our  poets  have  drawn.  But  now  we  are 
approaching  the  end  of  this  inheritance, 
and  as  we  begin  to  fall  back  upon  the 
original  products  of  our  own  time,  their 
aridity  strikes  a  death-chill  to  the  heart 
of  poetry,  and  it  fades  and  withers. 
There  is,  however,  so  nicely  shaded  a 
gradation  in  the  processes  by  which,  as  in 
the  working  of  "  dissolving  views,"  one 
tendency  disappears  and  another  takes 
its  place,  that  paradoxical  occurrences 
sometimes  mark  the.  transition.  Thus 
among  the  leaders  of  scientific  material- 
ism to-day  may  be  seen  men  of  genius, 
who  unconsciously  derive  from  the  ideal- 
ism of  their  ancestors  an  imaginative 
force  and  brilliancy  which  they  employ 
in  the  destruction  of  the  influence  fur- 
nishing their  strongest  and  most  effective 
weapons.  The  scientific  imagination 
owes  its  vitality  to  the  ideal  which  it 
denies.  It  is  to  this  dishonored  ideal 
that  the  world  is  under  obligations  for 
whatever  it  enjoys  and  possesses  which 
is  not  at  bottom  barbarism. 

But  it  is  only  in  what  are  called  prac- 
tical matters  that  we  press  forward  and 
keep  our  gaze  to  the  front.  In  all  that 
pertains  to  the  ideal  we  have  our  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  past.  We  live  over  again 
the  speculations  of  our  forefathers.  We 
are  content  to  be  indebted  to  those  who 
came  before  us.  The  age  resembles  an 
athlete  whose  muscular  system  has  been 
developed  with  the  utmost  care,  while 
little  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  intellectual  side  of  him.  It  is  robust 
and  vigorous  and  capable  beyond  ques- 
tion in  the  material  sense,  but  when  that 
is  said,  all  is  said.  Our  science,  like  our 
social  philosophy  and  practical  life,  is 
emphatically  exoteric.  Professing  com- 
plete impartiality  and  a  single-minded 
desire  to  ascertain  the  truth,  it  has 
begged  the  whole  question  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  man  by  confining  its  researches 
to  externals.  Ohne  Phosphor  kein  Ge- 
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danke,  says  Biichner.  Perhaps  his  col- 
leagues do  not  go  quite  so  far  as  that. 
Perhaps  they  profess  a  diffidence  which 
would  be  more  to  their  credit  did  their 
habitual  utterances  permit  us  to  believe 
in  its  reality.  In  any  case  they  virtually 
indorse  the  German  man  of  science  in 
preferring  as  a  working  hypothesis  the 
material  theory.  "  We  cannot,"  say 
they,  "  affirm  positively  that  mind  and 
matter  are  identical,  but  we  have  not 
found  any  convincing  evidence  to  the 
contrary."  One  reason  why  they  have 
not  found  such  evidence  is  that  they 
have  not  sought  it  with  any  enthusi- 
asm, or  in  the  only  place  where  it  can 
be  hopefully  looked  for.  Psychology  is 
the  least  developed  science  among  the 
Western  nations.  Its  students  revolve 
like  squirrels  in  their  wheel,  and  they 
have  not  succeeded  yet  in  attaining  an 
equal  height  with  Plato,  nor  have  they 
reached  more  definite  knowledge  than 
the  astronomer-poet  of  Persia,  Omar 
Khayyam,  had  acquired  eight  hundred 
years  ago. 

"  Myself  when  young-  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  saint,  and  heard  great  argument 

About  it  and  about ;  but  evermore 
Came  out  by  the  same  door  where  in  I  went. " 

Is  there  any  more  profitable  outcome  to 
be  looked  for  from  modern  psychologic 
science  ?  Or  how  can  that  be  truly  a 
science  of  soul  which  depends  on  a  biol- 
ogy the  inductions  of  which  are  mate- 
rialist ?  There  are  two  paths  which  lead 
from  nineteenth-century  science  and  phi- 
losophy :  on  the  guide-post  of  one  may 
be  read  Agnosticism  ;  and  Pessimism,  on 
that  of  the  other.  Herbert  Spencer  on 
the  one  hand,  Schopenhauer  on  the  oth- 
er, teach  us  that  speculation  which  pro- 
ceeds beyond  the  knowable  is  futile, 
and  that  the  knowable  is  bounded  by 
the  demonstrations  of  science  ;  while  we 
are  consoled  for  the  loss  of  faith  and 
hope  by  the  assurance  that,  after  all,  life 
is  of  no  particular  consequence,  and  in 
effect  little  more  than  a  mistake,  per- 
petuated through  man's  egotism.  Scho- 


penhauer, indeed,  has  travestied  and  per- 
verted the  philosophy  of  the  East  in 
making  of  it  a  support  to  his  pessimis- 
tic system;  but  agnostic  no  less  than 
pessimistic  philosophy  tends  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  the  materialist  tenden- 
cies, which  prevail  more  and  more. 

There  is  nothing  intrinsically  humili- 
ating in  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  Man- 
kind might  contemplate  without  morti- 
fication and  accept  without  loss  of  self- 
respect  the  theory  of  descent  from  the 
ascidian,  might  acknowledge  without 
repulsion  their  relationship  to  the  an- 
thropoid ape,  if  the  curve  of  progress 
were  plainly  carrying  them  farther  and 
farther  from  these  lowly  origins,  and 
bringing  them  as  clearly  nearer  and 
nearer  a  higher  order  of  existence.  But 
what  if  "  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages,  in  the 
foremost  files  of  time,"  inherit  with  their 
other  possessions  tendencies,  the  develop- 
ment of  which,  while  vastly  increasing 
the  external  attractiveness  and  splendor 
of  life,  are  fixing  the  race  in  a  line  of 
advance  which  ends  in  a  cul-de-sac  ? 
What  if  the  material  civilization  which 
makes  so  imposing  a  figure  at  present, 
which  is  so  full  of  promise  of  a  certain 
kind,  which  tempts  so  strongly  to  a  belief 
in  the  perfectibility  of  conditions,  is  real- 
ly a  declining  and  not  a  rising  civiliza- 
tion ?  What  if  the  incessant  stimulation 
of  man's  lust  of  possession,  of  his  wants, 
of  his  selfishness,  which  so-called  progress 
involves,  should  so  reinforce  the  latent 
brute  in  all  of  us,  so  kill  out  the  latent 
spirit,  as  to  arrest  healthy  development  ? 
Something  very  like  this  must  have  hap- 
pened to  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the 
lustre  of  whose  progress  shone  like  lamps 
among  their  contemporaries,  yet  which 
sank  and  disappeared  utterly.  Can  we 
indeed  expect  with  any  confidence  that 
a  purely  material  civilization  will  go  on 
indefinitely  flourishing?  Abstract  the 
spiritual  qualities  from  man,  throw  him 
back  altogether  upon  his  instincts,  and 
he  does  not  sink  merely  to  the  level 
of  the  beasts  ;  he  becomes  their  inferior. 
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For  if  the  beasts  are  "  vacant  of  our 
glorious  gains  "  in  intelligence,  at  least 
their  instincts  guide  them  more  surely 
than  the  partially  atrophied  instincts  of 
man  guide  him.  The  beasts  know  when 
they  have  enough ;  man  never  does. 
The  beasts  avoid  excess ;  man  does  not. 
The  beasts  recognize  the  things  in  na- 
ture which  are  for  their  good  ;  man  has 
no  such  gift.  Take  from  man,  there- 
fore, his  spiritual  part,  and  his  course 
is  endangered,  perhaps  brought  to  a 
standstill,  perhaps  even  turned  back. 
But  the  spiritual  side  of  man  is  at  pre- 
sent quite  generally  neglected,  and  all 
the  energy  available  is  being  expended 
on  the  education  of  his  lower,  that  is 
to  say  his  material  side.  Some  of  the 
consequences  of  this  have  already  been 
examined.  There  are  thinkers  who 
hold  that  the  best  guarantee  for  steady 
progress  consists  in  the  infinitude  of 
human  wants  and  desires.  But  if  all  the 
wants  and  desires  nourished  and  ex- 
pressed are  physical  and  material,  does 
that  make  no  difference  in  the  soundness 
of  the  hypothesis  ?  How  much  does  the 
world  owe  to  the  ideal  ?  is  a  question 
which  can  hardly  be  answered  candidly 
without  casting  serious  doubt  upon  the 
practicability  of  permanent  progress  on 
the  lines  of  materialism  ;  and  yet  it  is 
assuredly  on  those  lines  that  it  is  now  ad- 
vancing, and  perhaps  more  wholly  upon 
those  lines  than  at  any  former  period. 

A  chief  danger  of  the  situation  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  all  the  most  potent 
evils  of  materialism  tend  to  feed  and 
fatten  upon  their  own  substance,  and  to 
perpetuate  themselves  after  the  manner 
of  certain  low  organisms  in  the  physical 
world.  It  would  not,  for  instance,  re- 
quire more  than  one  or  two  generations 
of  undisciplined  self-seekers  to  establish 
a  breed  of  egoists  more  self-centred, 
more  void  of  sympathy,  than  any  form 
of  advanced  civilization  has  yet  known, 
and  the  influence  of  such  men  and  wo- 
men upon  any  society  can  be  easily  per- 
ceived. Toleration  of  fraud  and  men- 


dacity, for  a  comparatively  brief  period, 
would  produce  equally  marked  conse- 
quences. Nor  is  the  effect  less  in  minor 
phenomena.  In  a  country  where  the 
ballot  is  the  ultimate  expression  of  popu- 
lar will,  it  is  only  necessary  greatly  to 
stimulate  the  rapacity  of  the  masses  to 
bring  about,  in  due  course,  legislation 
involving  confiscation  of  the  possessions 
of  the  rich.  In  the  Greek  republics 
this  kind  of  social  war  frequently  oc- 
curred, and  naturally,  when  matters 
reached  that  extremity,  the  only  law  ca- 
pable of  enforcement  was  that  of  force 
majeure  ;  so  sometimes  the  poor  over- 
came the  rich,  and  sometimes  the  rich 
overcame  the  poor,  and  whichever  side 
was  victor  practiced  hideous  cruelties 
upon  the  vanquished.  The  history  of 
the  Paris  Commune  proves  that  the  low- 
est depths  of  savagery  are  not  beyond  the 
possible  descent  of  civilized  societies,  and 
we  cannot  therefore  solace  ourselves  with 
the  flattering  assurance  that  like  causes 
would  not  produce  like  effects  among  us. 
The  decline  in  the  sense  of  duty  tends 
to  similar  consequences.  When  respon- 
sibility decays,  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others  is  sure  to  be  weakened.  Com- 
munities which  tolerate  the  practice  of 
abuses  upon  themselves  are  apt  to  mani- 
fest loose  morality  in  general.  Good 
citizenship  implies  self-respect  and  full 
recognition  of  the  neighbor's  rights,  to- 
gether with  equally  clear  perception  of 
one's  own  and  one's  fellow's  obligations. 
Those  who  are  careless  of  what  is  due 
to  themselves  will  be  not  less  apathetic 
concerning  what  is  due  to  the  common- 
wealth. But  incivism  is  the  fruit  of  un- 
social selfishness.  Whoever  refuses  to 
do  his  duty  as  a  citizen  does  so  because 
he  is  absorbed  in  his  personal  occupa- 
tions, and,  as  a  rule,  is  thus  absorbed  by 
the  greed  of  gain.  As  all  force  is  mas- 
terful, selfish  and  greedy  men  exercise 
a  strong  influence  on  the  community, 
and  their  concentration  of  purpose  usu- 
ally secures  their  ends.  But  let  the 
masses  also  acquire  this  energy  of  ac- 
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quisitiveness,  and  apply  it  through  the 
ballot,  and  the  strong  purpose  of  the 
selfish  minority  must  be  borne  down  by 
the  pressure  of  the  much  greater  though 
similar  force.  What  redemption  there 
could  be  for  a  community  or  a  nation  so 
circumstanced  it  is  difficult  to  see.  All 
reversion  tends  to  spread.  Savagery 
superimposed  upon  civilization  can  only 
be  met  by  savagery.  Inter  arma  silent 
leges. 

Even  in  the  efforts  made  from  time 
to  time  to  stem  the  evils  which  are  most 
conspicuous  and  most  mischievous,  the 
influence  of  the  prevailing  tendencies  is 
apparent.  In  legislation  the  disposition 
is  towards  paternalism,  repression,  physi- 
cal coercion,  as  remedies  for  moral  ills. 
Habits  and  appetites  which  are  the 
growth  of  ages  are  attacked  by  police 
measures.  The  belief  that  human  na- 
ture can  be  controlled  altogether  from 
without,  though  contradicted  by  un- 
broken experience,  is  at  the  bottom  of 
this  line  of  action.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
such  a  belief  led  the  Church  to  adopt 
the  policy  of  coercion,  and  in  so  doing 
to  make  men  hypocrites,  and  to  mate- 
rialize and  degrade  religion.  To-day  we 
must  go  to  Central  Arabia  and  study  the 
Wahhabee  dynasty,  if  we  wish  to  know 
how  such  a  policy  really  affects  human 
life.  Wahhabeeism  is  the  Puritanism  of 
the  East,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  preparing 
the  way  for  a  reaction  as  marked  as 
the  Puritanism  of  the  Commonwealth 
period  produced  in  the  period  of  the 
Restoration.  The  idea  that  men  may  be 
made  good  by  statute  is  one  of  those 
which  have  been  most  frequently  dis- 
proved by  experiment,  yet  it  recurs  with 
a  persistence  which  argues  ill  for  in- 
tellectual development.  "  Knowledge 
grows,  but  Wisdom  lingers,"  the  poet 
has  written,  and  the  fact  mentioned  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this 
observation.  But  reliance  upon  exter- 
nal influence  is  a  note  of  the  time.  It 
is  seen  under  many  aspects.  Especial- 
ly is  it  accountable  for  the  dependence 


of  parents  upon  organized  educational 
agencies  for  the  kind  of  training  which 
it  is  impossible  to  give  elsewhere  than 
in  the  home.  For  all  spiritual  develop- 
ment has  its  origin  there,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  purifying  and  ennobling  home 
influences  there  is  no  school  or  college 
which  can  impart  this  first  and  highest 
and  most  precious  of  all  instruction. 

Affection,  reverence,  self-sacrifice, 
modesty,  veracity,  the  power  of  estimat- 
ing things  truly,  appreciation  of  the 
higher  life,  every  elevating  tendency, 
every  worthy  aspiration,  flourish  best  on 
the  family  hearth.  But  if  their  natural 
habitat  is  empty  ;  if  mean  selfishness, 
and  silly  frivolity,  and  servitude  to  ap- 
pearances, and  the  myriad  hypocrisies, 
shams,  and  littlenesses  of  sordid  con- 
vention, fill  and  control  the  place,  alas 
for  the  generation  so  defrauded  of  its 
sacred  birthright,  so  delivered  helpless 
to  the  materialism  of  the  age !  There 
is  no  remedy  in  the  extension  of  educa- 
tional machinery.  We  may  exchange 
the  classics  for  modern  languages ;  we 
may  make  more  room  for  physical  sci- 
ence ;  we  may  introduce  courses  on  the 
science  of  government ;  we  may  pay 
more  attention  to  political  economy ;  we 
may  add  technical  schools  to  the  com- 
mon ones :  but  when  we  have  done  our 
best,  we  shall  have  failed  to  evolve  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  only  education  which  gives 
life  a  significance  higher  and  broader 
than  that  of  Descartes's  automatism. 

The  exceeding  sluggishness  which 
characterizes  human  progress,  and  the 
doubt  which  exists  as  to  its  genuineness, 
are  both  attributable  to  the  deadening 
and  perverting  influence  of  what,  for 
the  convenience  of  designation,  may  be 
called  Externalism.  The  disposition  to 
attempt  all  reforms  from  without  has 
not  only  prevented  real  progress,  but  dis- 
credited its  promoters.  The  endeavor  to 
eliminate  desire  by  restricting  action  has 
always  had  the  same  consequences.  It 
has  put  a  premium  on  deceit  and  in- 
flamed every  destructive  passion.  The 
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final  results  of  such  experiments  have 
been  distinctly  lowering  to  the  moral 
standard.  On  the  other  hand,  the  per- 
manent and  salutary  advances  made  by 
the  race  have  been  from  within  out- 
ward ;  the  effects,  that  is  to  say,  of  con- 
viction and  persuasion  producing  voli- 
tional action.  That  which  men  have 
willed  to  do,  because  convinced  that  it 
was  right  by  reflection  and  observation, 
has,  for  the  most  part  proved  well  done, 
and  has  become  an  enduring  possession 
of  the  race.  Herein  lies  the  open  secret 
of  true  civilization,  yet  it  is  neglected. 
For  as  any  ordered  or  tolerable  exist- 
ence in  a  community  composed  entirely 
of  one  sex  is  unthinkable,  so  progress  of 
a  genuine  and  permanent  character  upon 
purely  materialistic  principles  is  incon- 
ceivable. As  the  woman  is  necessary  to 
the  man,  so  is  the  spiritual  necessary  to 
the  material ;  and  as,  even  when  the  wo- 
man is  present,  the  society  stagnates 
which  refuses  her  a  due  part  in  life,  so, 
even  when  the  spiritual  is  outwardly 
recognized  and  reverenced,  progress 
must  be  artificial  and  unsound  if  the 
higher  influences  are  in  practice  ignored. 
The  poet  may  postulata 
"  Some  far-off,  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves," 

but  what  meaning  can  there  be  in  such 
a  suggestion  to  a  world  which  is  steeped 
to  the  lips  in  materialism ;  which  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  atrophied  as  to 
its  spiritual  capacities  ;  which  rejoices  in 
the  agnostic  philosophy  that  draws  the 
curtain  over  all  the  future,  and  concen- 
trates the  lime-light  of  intellect  upon 
the  present  alone  ? 

Not  entirely  upon  the  present,  though. 
We  look  back  to  our  ancestors  the  pri- 
mates, and  pride  ourselves  upon  the 
gulf  that  separates  us  from  those  hum- 
ble animals.  But  on  both  sides  of  us 
there  is  a  missing  link ;  and  while  the 
one  behind  us  eludes  our  most  earnest 
research,  the  one  before  us  interests  us 
hardly  at  all.  To  the  question,  What 
is  man?  the  answer  of  science  is,  "A 


little  higher  than  the  beasts ;  "  the  an- 
swer of  revelation  is,  "A  little  lower 
than  the  angels."  But  to-day  it  is  science 
that  speaks  ex  cathedra,  while  revela- 
tion has  no  more  honor  among  us.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  fact  remains  that  there  is 
no  content,  nor  enduring  satisfaction,  nor 
evolution  other  than  animal,  nor  inven- 
tion other  than  sensual,  nor  culture  oth- 
er than  soulless,  when  spirituality  is  ex- 
cluded, or  dormant,  or  paralyzed.  Man 
needs  a  higher  law  as  a  guide  to  the 
higher  life.  The  less  he  feels  and  rec- 
ognizes this  need,  the  more  materialism 
takes  hold  upon  him,  the  less  hopeful 
must  his  future  be,  no  matter  what  ap- 
parent growth  he  may  be  making.  Hu- 
man history  in  the  past  has  been  a  mo- 
notonous iteration  of  lessons  on  this  one 
theme.  Poverty,  thrift,  prosperity, 
wealth,  luxury,  corruptness,  degradation : 
in  these  seven  words  the  fate  of  many 
great  empires  is  told.  No  nation  fol- 
lowing in  that  track  has  escaped  the 
common  destiny.  Shall  we?  If  we 
proceed  upon  the  present  lines,  we  have 
no  right  to  look  for  a  peculiar  end  to  our 
experiment.  The  globe  is  the  burial- 
place  of  extinct  civilizations,  and  mate- 
rialism was  the  disease  of  which  they 
one  and  all  died.  With  the  experience 
of  the  past  to  warn  us,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  present  to  enlighten  us,  we 
ought  to  escape  the  danger,  if  escape  be 
still  possible  ;  but  neither  experience  nor 
knowledge  can  avail  unless  they  are  vi- 
talized by  an  inspiration  which  will  be 
sought  vainly  in  externals,  and  which 
demands  for  its  evocation  a  faculty  the 
exercise  of  which  has  been  so  long  neg- 
lected that  it  may  be  difficult  of  con- 
trol. Yet  in  this  direction  alone  is  there 
hope  of  recovering  the  right  path,  and 
without  action  to  this  end  there  can  be 
no  useful  resistance  to  those  agencies 
and  influences  which  are  gradually  but 
surely  destroying  spiritual  culture,  aspi- 
ration, and  achievement,  and  leveling 
down  life  to  the  plane  of  a  debasing 
materialism. 

George  Frederic  Parsons. 
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LILY'S  RESOLUTION. 

LILT  FORD  had  been  extraordinarily 
moved  by  Roger's  declaration.  It  had 
an  effect  upon  her  imagination  which 
was  beyond  all  reason,  and  quite  out  of 
proportion  with  the  event.  She  had 
not  been  without  stirrings  of  heart  as 
to  Roger's  visits  in  the  days  when  her 
mind  was  still  free,  and  Stephen  was  to 
her  only  a  vague  shadow  of  that  hero  of 
romance  for  whose  arrival  she  was  look- 
ing daily.  Roger's  appearance  had  been, 
indeed,  the  first  that  had  roused  the  ex- 
pectation in  her,  and  made  that  general 
and  shadowy  sense  of  something  about 
to  happen,  which  is  always  dominant  in 
a  girl's  mind,  into  a  still  shadowy  but 
more  possible  reality.  Her  heart  had 
beat  its  first,  not  for  him,  but  for  the  ex- 
citement of  his  coming,  the  prince,  the 
knight,  the  lover  of  all  the  romances. 
Afterwards  Lily  had  grown  a  little 
afraid  of  Roger.  His  visits,  his  looks, 
his  tones,  all  flattered  her,  but  frightened 
her  at  the  same  time.  Perhaps  she 
never  could  have  been  at  her  ease  with 
him  as  with  Stephen.  He  reverenced 
her  too  much,  and  Lily  knew  very  well 
that  this  was  not  the  appropriate  senti- 
ment with  which  to  regard  her.  Admi- 
ration she  understood  perfectly,  and  love 
more  or  less  ;  but  that  ideal  respect  be- 
wildered her,  and  impaired  her  self-pos- 
session in  his  presence.  That  she  should 
look  up  to  him  as  an  elder  brother  and 
head  of  the  family  was  a  much  more 
possible  relation  than  anything  more 
familiar,  and  in  this  light  she  had  begun 
to  regard  Roger  vaguely  before  his  sud- 
den disappearance.  But  now  that  all 
was  changed,  now  that  she  was  Stephen's 
betrothed,  almost  his  bride,  his  brother's 
sudden  arrival,  his  sudden  appeal  to  her, 


the  almost  certainty  there  seemed  in  his 
mind  that  he  must  be  the  first  who  had 
so  addressed  her,  and  that  only  her  anx- 
iety for  her  father  prevented  her  full  re- 
sponse, was  an  overwhelming  surprise, 
and  indeed  a  horror,  to  Lily.  It  shocked 
and  paralyzed  her.  Her  "  Oh,  Mr. 
Roger !  "  was  a  cry  of  terror.  No  other 
words  would  come,  nor  did  she  know 
what  to  do  except  to  fly,  to  hurry  away, 
to  hide  her  face  and  stop  her  ears,  that 
she  might  not  hear  nor  see  those  avow- 
als, which  not  only  were  almost  criminal, 
but  would  raise,  she  felt  vaguely,  such 
a  wall  of  separation  between  herself  and 
the  brother  of  her  future  husband  as 
nothing  hereafter  could  overcome. 

Lily  was  altogether  more  painfully 
affected  by  this  incident  than  could  have 
been  supposed  possible.  It  made  her 
wretched,  it  filled  her  with  visionary  ter- 
ror. It  was  wrong,  wicked,  unnatural. 
His  sister-in-law  !  and  she  dared  not  tell 
him,  —  dared  not  betray  the  position  in 
which  she  stood  towards  Stephen,  who 
by  this  time  had  no  doubt  got  the  license 
and  prepared  everything  for  their  mar- 
riage. The  situation  overwhelmed  the 
girl ;  no  better  expedient  occurred  to 
her  than  to  shut  herself  up  in  her  room, 
from  which,  scarcely  venturing  to  breathe 
lest  she  should  be  discovered,  with  feel- 
ings of  alarm  and  agitation  indescribable, 
she  heard  the  voice  of  Roger  speaking 
to  her  mother  down-stairs.  Mrs.  Ford, 
for  her  part,  did  not  understand  Lily's 
panic,  nor  why  she  should  hide  herself. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  agitating  and 
splendid  event ;  but  except  for  the  nat- 
ural tremor  of  so  enormous  a  success, 
and  some  qualms  of  alarm  as  to  its  im- 
mediate effect  upon  Ford's  position  as 
gamekeeper,  —  qualms  calmed  by  the 
thought  that  everything  must  come  right 
in  the  end,  for  Mrs.  Ford  had  no  faith 
in  disinheritance,  —  the  mother  would 
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have  easily  made  up  her  mind  to  bound- 
less joy  and  triumph.  But  Lily's  condi- 
tion was  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  mere 
nervousness  or  excitement.  She  was  so 
determined  that  Roger's  suit  could  not 
be  listened  to  for  a  moment,  so  anxious 
to  hide  herself  and  keep  out  of  his  way, 
that  Mrs.  Ford  was  compelled  to  yield 
with  a  troubled  heart  to  these  tremors. 
She  had  long  ago  discovered  that  she 
did  not  always  understand  Lily.  How 
should  she  ?  The  girl  was  far  above 
her  mother  in  so  many  things.  It  was 
a  pride  the  more  to  think  that  so  hum- 
ble a  woman  as  she  was  could  not  al- 
ways tell  what  her  child  meant,  —  her 
child,  who  was  so  much  superior  to  any 
other  woman's  child. 

But  while  Lily  thus  lurked  terror- 
stricken  in  her  room,  her  mind  was  full 
of  many  troubled  thoughts.  The  time 
had  come,  she  felt,  when  her  fate  could 
no  longer  hang  in  the  balance ;  when 
that  decision,  which  she  could  not  but 
feel  to  be  an  awful  one,  must  be  made. 
For  nothing  in  the  world  would  she  run 
the  risk  of  meeting  Roger  again,  or  be- 
ing once  more  addressed  by  him  in  those 
words  she  trembled  to  think  of.  Rather 
anything  than  that  ;  rather  the  final 
step,  the  plunge  which  she  longed,  yet 
feared,  to  make.  She  had  parted  from 
Stephen  with  a  promise  that  her  decision 
should  not  be  long  delayed,  but  whether 
without  this  new  excitement  Lily  would 
ever  have  been  able  to  wind  herself  up 
to  so  bold  a  step  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 
She  sat  upon  the  floor  in  her  little  cham- 
ber, all  crouched  together,  sick  with 
alarm  and  nervous  excitement,  while  the 
sound  of  Roger's  masculine  voice  came 
up  from  below.  She  had  consented  that 
Stephen  should  remain  in  town  awaiting 
her,  and  that  he  should  take  all  the  steps 
about  the  license  ;  she  had  even  prom- 
ised to  let  him  know,  by  a  telegram,  the 
tune  of  her  arrival,  in  order  that  he 
might  meet  and  take  her  to  the  house 
he  had  selected,  —  the  house,  of  course, 
of  a  good  woman,  an  old  servant,  who 


would  care  for  her  until  the  hour  of  the 
marriage,  for  which,  in  the  mean  time, 
all  should  be  prepared.  Everything  had 
been  arranged  between  them,  even  to 
that  old  church  in  the  city  which  Lily, 
aided  by  her  experience  of  novels,  had 
thought  the  safest,  and  which  he  had 
yielded  to,  though  avowing  his  prefer- 
ence for  a  registrar's  office.  A  regis- 
trar's office  !  Oh,  no,  that  would  have 
been  no  marriage  at  all !  And  at  last  he 
had  consented,  and  even  had  discovered 
that  he  knew  the  very  place,  —  an  old,  old 
church,  quite  out  of  the  way.  All  these 
things  began  to  swim  through  Lily's 
head  as  she  sat  on  the  floor,  in  the  panic 
and  humiliation  of  her  thoughts,  listen- 
ing to  the  far-off  sound  of  Roger's  voice  ; 
anticipating  the  horror  of  perhaps  see- 
ing him  again,  of  having  to  make  him 
some  answer,  of  her  mother's  wondering 
questions,  and  of  all  the  commotion  which 
she  did  not  know  how  to  face. 

And  on  the  other  side,  how  much 
there  was  !  Her  lover  waiting,  longing, 
hoping  that  every  day  would  bring  her 
to  his  arms ;  a  new  life,  the  life  she  had 
always  known  must  one  day  be  hers, 
and  happiness,  and  splendor,  and  her 
right  position,  and  the  society  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  All  this  lay  before  her, 
separated  from  her  only  by  the  decision, 
by  the  one  step  out  of  her  present  world 
into  the  other,  which  would  indeed  be 
something  like  dying  and  coming  to  life 
again,  and  yet  would  be  so  quick,  ac- 
companied by  so  little  pain ;  a  thing,  too, 
that  must  be  done  sooner  or  later.  Lily 
scarcely  thought  of  the  pangs  she  would 
leave  behind  her,  of  the  tortures  her  fa- 
ther and  mother  would  have  to  suffer. 
It  would  be  only  for  a  moment,  she  re- 
flected, for  a  single  night,  or  perhaps  a 
couple  of  days  ;  and  then  what  comfort 
and  delight  to  follow !  The  pain  was 
scarcely  worth  thinking  of.  Mrs.  Ford 
herself  would  not  complain :  she  would 
say  it  was  nothing  ;  it  was  a  cheap  price 
to  pay  for  knowing  her  child  to  be  so 
happy.  Her  mother's  very  humbleness 
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reassured  Lily.  The  parents  would 
care  nothing  for  the  anxiety  after  it  was 
over;  they  would  be  so  glad,  so  glad, 
when  the  next  day  a  telegram  told  them 
that  all  was  well. 

But  was  she  herself  strong  enough  to 
do  it,  —  that  was  the  question,  —  strong 
enough  to  forget  herself,  to  step  out  of 
all  that  was  ordinary,  to  free  herself 
from  every  prejudice  ?  They  were  only 
prejudices,  she  said  to  herself,  —  how 
often  had  Stephen  told  her  so !  To  meet 
him  at  the  railway,  to  drive  with  him  to 
that  good  woman's  house,  was  that  worse 
than  meeting  him  in  the  park  ?  Was  it 
possible  for  her,  was  it  honorable,  was 
it  modest  even,  to  have  any  doubts  of 
Stephen  ?  No,  no,  she  had  none.  She 
would  be  as  safe  with  him  as  with  her 
father,  she  knew.  It  was  nothing  but  a 
prejudice,  a  breach  of  the  ordinary,  that 
was  all.  She  wanted  orange-blossoms, 
and  the  children  to  strew  flowers,  and 
the  church-bells  to  ring.  Oh,  yes,  she 
allowed  it  all  in  her  heart.  That  was 
what  she  would  have  liked  best.  Oh, 
how  she  would  have  liked  it!  If  she 
had  married  Witherspoon,  even,  that 
was  what  would  have  happened  at  home. 
Witherspoon  !  She  trembled,  and  grew 
red  for  shame  of  herself,  who,  engaged 
to  a  gentleman,  an  officer,  should  allow 
herself  to  think  it  had  ever  been  possi- 
ble that  she  might  have  married  Wither- 
spoon. The  gardener !  while  his  master 
was  there,  pleading,  persuading,  with 
that  tone  of  entreaty  which  she  could 
distinguish,  with  a  shiver,  down-stairs, 
begging  that  he  might  see  her ;  and  he 
was  her  brother-in-law,  if  he  had  only 
known  it !  Oh,  good  heavens,  her  bride- 
groom's brother!  And  how  could  she 
face  him,  or  reply  to  him,  or  let  him 
speak  to  her,  in  that  dreadful  mistake  he 
was  making  ?  No,  no,  no !  it  was  im- 
possible !  There  was  only  one  thing  to 
be  done,  and  that  was  to  go  away.  It 
must  be  done  one  time  or  another ;  to- 
morrow or  the  day  after  to-morrow,  if 
not  to-day.  It  must  be  done.  Was  not 


Stephen  waiting  for  her,  waiting  for  her 
telegram,  with  everything  ready  at  that 
good  woman's  house,  and  the  license  in 
his  pocket  ?  It  must  be  done  !  it  must 
be  done  !  It  was  the  only  way  of  es- 
caping, of  seeing  Roger  no  more,  —  poor 
Roger,  who  loved  her,  yet  must  not  love 
her,  poor  fellow ! 

She  did  not  venture  to  get  up,  to  run 
the  risk  of  betraying  her  presence  in  the 
upper  room  even  by  the  creaking  of  a 
board,  until  she  heard  his  voice  die  out 
underneath,  and  then  his  lingering  step 
upon  the  gravel.  She  felt  sure  —  and  her 
heart  beat  louder  at  the  thought  —  that 
he  turned,  after  he  had  left  the  door,  to 
look  back  wistfully,  if  perhaps  he  might 
still  see  her  at  a  window.  Poor  Mr. 
Roger  !  But  she  dared  not  meet  him  ; 
it  was  kinder,  far  kinder  to  him  that  she 
should  go  away. 

Presently  Lily  heard  her  mother  toil- 
ing up  the  narrow  stairs.  Mrs.  Ford 
came  in  panting  for  breath,  but  not  only 
with  the  fatigue  of  the  climbing.  She 
had  her  apron  thrown  over  her  arm, 
handy  for  wiping  her  eyes  or  forehead, 
which  was  moist  with  exhaustion  and 
trouble.  She  threw  herself  into  a  chair 
with  a  half  groan.  "  I  'd  rather  do  the 
hardest  day's  work  as  I  ever  had  in  my 
lif e  than  do  what  I  've  been  a-doing 
now,"  she  said.  "  Oh,  Lily,  Lily !  " 

"What  is  it,  mother?"  asked  Lily, 
though  with  a  tremor  which  showed  how 
well  aware  she  was  of  her  mother's 
meaning. 

"  What  is  it,  child  ?  It  's  this,  that  I 
never  seen  a  man  in  more  trouble  than 
the  young  master.  To  think  it  should 
be  us,  as  has  always  been  so  well  treat- 
ed, that  has  brought  him  to  this !  And 
he  can't  believe  as  you  won't  have  noth- 
ing to  say  to  him,  Lily ;  and  no  more 
can  I,  no  more  can  I !  " 

"  Do  you  think  a  girl  is  obliged  to  — 
to  accept  anybody  who  asks  her  ?  "  cried 
Lily,  trying  to  give  her  excitement  a 
color  of  indignation.  Her  eyes  shone 
feverishly  through  quick-springing  tears, 
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and  her  color  changed  every  minute. 
Her  agitation  and  trouble  were  indeed 
very  plain  to  see. 

"  Do  you  call  Mr.  Roger  '  anybody '  ?  " 
retorted  the  mother  angrily.  "  Who 
have  you  ever  seen  like  him  ?  You  told 
me  you  would  never  marry  if  it  was  n't 
a  gentleman,  and  where  will  you  find  a 
gentleman  like  Mr.  Roger?  And  one 
that  respects  you,  like  you  were  a  queen. 
And  says  the  Squire  will  never  meddle 
with  us,  seeing  as  he  's  put  it  all  out-  on 
him.  Oh,  Lily,  the  Squire 's  cut  him  off 
with  a  shilling,  all  because  of  you.  And 
now  you  won't  have  him!  Oh,  poor 
young  gentleman !  and  to  think  this  is 
all  come  to  him  through  coming  in  so 
kind  to  say  a  pleasant  word  to  your  fa- 
ther and  me ! " 

"  Cut  him  off  with  a  —  Mother,  do 
you  mean  to  say  the  Squire  knows  ? " 
Lily  's  voice  sank  into  a  half -frightened 
whisper.  Her  eyes  grew  large  with  ter- 
ror. If  this  were  the  consequent  to 
Roger,  what  would  happen  to  Stephen  ? 
But  then  she  reflected,  quick  as  a  light- 
ning flash,  that  Roger  was  the  eldest 
son  ;  that  no  such  penalty  would  be  likely 
to  attach  to  the  youngest ;  that  Stephen 
was  an  officer,  and,  as  she  thought  in  her 
foolishness,  independent.  This  quick 
train  of  thought  reassured  her  almost 
before  the  words  were  said. 

"  Knows !  "  echoed  Mrs.  Ford,  with  a 
tone  almost  of  contempt.  "  What  is 
there  as  the  Squire  don't  know  ?  ''  She 
did  not  set  herself  up  as  equal  to  her 
daughter  in  any  other  kind  of  informa- 
tion ;  but  for  this  potentate,  of  whom  her 
experience  was  so  much  greater  than 
Lily's,  she  could  take  upon  herself  to 
answer.  Of  course  he  knew !  Had  he 
not  discovered  for  himself  what  Lily 
was,  and  must  he  not  have  divined  from 
that  moment  all  that  was  happening  ? 
"  I  knew,"  she  added,  "  as  it  was  n't  for 
naught  that  he  came  here,  —  I  see  it  in 
his  eyes.  He  was  struck  when  you  came 
in ;  he  lost  his  senses  like.  Oh,  Lily, 
Lily!"  cried  Mrs.  Ford.  "You  I've 


been  that  proud  of  !  May  be,  after  all, 
it  would  ha'  been  better  for  all  of  us  if 
you  'd  been  more  like  other  poor  folks' 
children.  Oh,  my  pretty,  that  I  should 
live  to  wish  you  different,  —  me  that 
have  always  been  that  proud !  " 

"  You  don't  wish  me  different,  moth- 
er, whatever  happens,"  said  the  girl, 
with  a  sudden  melting  of  the  heart, 
throwing  her  arms  for  a  moment  round 
the  homely  woman,  and  kissing  fervently 
her  bowed  head.  But  Lily  had  disen- 
gaged herself  from  this  rapid  embrace 
before  her  mother,  surprised  by  the  sud- 
den warmth,  could  return  it ;  and  when 
Mrs.  Ford  turned  round  to  give  back  the 
kiss,  Lily  had  already  begun  to  arrange 
some  small  articles,  collars  and  cuffs, 
which  were  laid  out  in  her  drawers, 
and  was  saying  over  her  shoulder,  in  a 
voice  which  had  a  strained  tone  of  lev- 
ity, "It's  far  better  for  Mr.  Roger 
that  I  should  have  nothing  to  say  to  him, 
in  that  case,  mother,  —  better  for  both 
him  and  me.  For  the  Squire  will  have 
him  back  when  he  hears  it  has  all  come 
to  nothing.  And  what  could  we  do  with 
a  shilling  ?  We  could  n't  live  upon 
that." 

"  Oh,  Lily,  you  have  always  the  best 
of  sense,"  replied  Mrs.  Ford.  "  I  never 
thought  of  that.  But,  dear,  you  '11  have 
to  see  him  when  he  comes  again.  I  've 
done  my  best  for  you,  but  I  can't  take 
it  upon  me  no  more." 

"  When  he  comes  again  !  Is  he  com- 
ing again  ?  Oh,  mother !  " 

"  How  could  I  help  it,  Lily  ?  He 
would  n't  take  his  answer,  was  it  likely, 
from  me." 

"  Then,  mother,"  cried  Lily,  —  she 
spoke  with  her  head  bent  over  her  little 
collars,  counting  them,  Mrs.  Ford 
thought,  to  see  that  they  were  all  right 
after  the  wash,  —  "  then,  mother  "  — 
Her  breath  came  quick,  but  that  was 
very  natural,  disturbed  as  she  had  been ; 
and  she  made  a  pause  before  saying  any 
more.  "  I  think  I  must  go  out  and  stay 
—  about  the  park  —  till  night.  I  can- 
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not,  oh,  I  cannot  see  Mr.  Roger !  It 
would  make  me  ill  to  see  him ;  and 
what  would  be  the  use  ?  I  will  take  a 
piece  of  cake  for  my  dinner,  and  go  up 
into  the  wood,  and  come  home  with  fa- 
ther. And  then  you  can  tell  him  you 
don't  know  where  I  am,  —  and  it  will  be 
quite  true." 

"Oh,  Lily,  T  have  said  that  already, 
—  that  I  did  n't  know  where  you  were. 
It  was  true  enough,  for  I  did  n't  know 
if  you  were  here,  or  in  my  room,  or  in 
the  loft,  or  where  you  were.  But  if  I 
say  it  again  —  and  him  looking  that 
anxious  in  my  face  "  — 

"  It  will  be  truer  than  ever,  mother," 
said  Lily.  She  turned  again  to  Mrs. 
Ford,  and  put  her  arms,  which  trembled, 
round  her,  and  leaned  her  head  upon 
her  mother's  breast.  "  Oh,  mother," 
she  cried,  "  I  know  it 's  hard  upon  you, 
I  know  it  is  ;  but  only  have  patience 
just  a  very  little,  and  everything  will 
come  right.  I  know  it  will  all  come 
right.  Only  have  patience  a  little,  and 
don't  be  vexed  with  me,  mother  dear." 

"  Vexed  with  you,  my  pretty  !  "  cried 
Mrs.  Ford,  hugging  her  child.  "  Since 
ever  you  were  born,  Lily,  you  've  been 
the  pride  of  my  heart ;  and  I  would  n't 
have  you  different,  not  a  bit  different, 
whatever  was  to  happen  to  me.  There, 
bless  you,  child,  don't  cry,  and  I  '11  go 
and  cut  you  a  nice  bit  of  cake,  and  put 
some  apples  in  the  basket,  and  you  '11 
come  home  with  your  father  ;  and  I  '11 
never  say  another  word  about  Mr.  Roger, 
poor  young  gentleman,  though  it  do  go 
to  my  heart." 

She  went  quickly  away  down-stairs, 
not  trusting  herself  to  say  another  word, 
lest  she  should  enter  again  upon  the  for- 
bidden subject.  Lily,  with  hands  that 
trembled,  lifted  her  hat  from  its  box. 
She  selected  her  best  hat,  and  a  pretty 
little  cloth  jacket  which  had  been  pur- 
chased for  Sundays ;  but  such  extrava- 
gance was  not  unusual  with  Lily,  who 
took  very  good  care  of  her  clothes, 
though  she  did  not  always  keep  them 
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for  best.  Perhaps  this  was  one  reason 
why  she  ran  out  so  quickly,  taking  the 
little  basket  hurriedly  from  Mrs.  Ford's 
hand,  that  her  mother  might  not  remark 
upon  her  dress.  But  she  left  her  collars 
lying  about,  not  put  neatly  into  the 
drawer,  as  was  her  wont.  Mrs.  Ford 
put  them  away  very  carefully  after- 
wards, wondering  a  little  at  Lily's  care- 
lessness ;  but  indeed  it  was  no  wonder, 
poor  child,  in  the  circumstances,  that 
she  should  be  put  out  of  her  usual  tidy 
way. 

XXVI. 

AT  THE   RAILWAY  STATION. 

Roger  arrived  in  London  in  the  even- 
ing, before  it  was  dark.  He  had  not 
had  a  cheerful  journey.  The  fact  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  see  Lily,  and 
that  her  mother  had  a  second  time  de- 
fended her  doors  against  him,  and  with 
flushed  cheeks  and  troubled  eyes  had  re- 
peated once  more  that  Lily  was  out, 
that  she  could  not  tell  where  she  was, 
had  disturbed  him  in  his  convictions. 
It  had  seemed  so  certain,  so  self-evident, 
that  his  suit  must  be  acceptable  to  the 
gamekeeper's  daughter;  was  it  possible 
that  Lily  was  not  of  that  opinion,  that 
she  loved  some  one  else,  that  after  all 
somebody  in  her  own  class  had  secured 
her  affections  ?  The  idea  made  Roger's 
blood  boil ;  but  when  he  thought  again 
he  said  to  himself,  No,  no.  She  could 
never  give  herself  to  a  man  of  her  fa- 
ther's class ;  it  was  impossible,  it  could 
not  be  ;  and  who  could  she  have  seen 
whom  it  was  possible  to  reckon  with  as 
rivaling  himself  ?  Roger  was  not  vain, 
especially  now  when  his  heart  was  so 
profoundly  touched.  At  the  best,  he  had 
scarcely  expected  her  to  love  him  as  he 
loved  her.  But  that  she  should  shrink 
and  fly  from  him  was  incredible.  It 
could  be  only  what  her  mother  said: 
that  to  find  herself  the  cause  of  so  much 
disturbance  had  -overwhelmed  her  deli- 
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cate  spirit.  Sweet  Lily,  pure  flower  of 
nature,  moved  by  all  the  most  generous 
emotions.  A  girl  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  world  would  have  liked  the 
commotion.  She  would  have  thought 
of  nobody  but  herself  in  the  matter. 
But  Lily  held  her  own  happiness  at 
arm's  -  length,  trembling  for  it  lest  it 
should  hurt  some  one  else.  This  con- 
ception of  her  sweetened  his  thoughts, 
which  were  not  bright,  as  he  went  away. 
He  told  her  mother  that  he  would  write, 
explaining  everything,  and  that  Lily 
must  reply  to  him  sincerely,  truly,  with- 
out thought  of  any  secondary  matter. 
"You  shall  not  be  disturbed ;  I  will  take 
care  of  you,"  he  repeated,  though  he  did 
not  know  how  he  was  to  do  so.  And 
thus  unsatisfied,  unhappy,  he  had  gone 
away. 

It  seemed  to  Roger  that  at  the  junc- 
tion, where  there  was  a  change  of  car- 
riages for  some  of  the  humbler  travel- 
ers, he  saw  for  a  moment  among  the 
changing  groups  a  figure  which  remind- 
ed him  of  Lily ;  and  he  started  from  his 
corner  to  follow  it  with  his  eyes.  But 
he  knew  the  idea  was  absurd  even  as 
it  flashed  through  his  mind.  It  was 
only  that  he  had  Lily  on  his  heart,  on 
his  brain,  in  his  every  thought,  and  dis- 
covered resemblances  to  her,  visions  of 
her,  wherever  he  turned ;  he  knew  that 
nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous  than 
the  thought  that  Lily  was  traveling  to 
London  or  anywhere  else,  alone.  It 
was  only  a  delusion  of  his  preoccupied 
heart. 

The  yellow  flame  of  the  lamps,  newly 
lighted,  was  shining  against  the  dim  blue 
of  the  evening,  when  he  reached  the 
big  railway  station,  crowded  and  echo- 
ing with  voices  and  commotion.  He  had 
just  got  his  bags  and  coats  out  of  the 
carriage  he  had  occupied,  and  flung  them 
into  the  arms  of  the  waiting  porter, 
when  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  the 
appearance  of  another  very  familiar 
image,  almost  as  unlikely  in  such  a 
place  as  that  of  Lily.  The  sight  of  his 


brother  Stephen  was  not  habitually  a 
pleasure  to  Roger ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  own  f  orlornness,  in  his  sense 
of  severance  from  all  his  former  life, 
which  disposed  him  towards  his  own 
flesh  and  blood;  and  a  wild  idea  that 
Stephen  might  have  heard  what  had 
happened,  and  might  have  come  to  meet 
him,  to  show  him  a  little  sympathy, 
though  they  were  not  usually  great 
friends,  suggested  itself  in  the  heat  of 
the  moment.  He  turned  round  abrupt- 
ly, straight  in  his  brother's  way,  and  held 
out  his  hand.  "  You  've  come  to  meet 
me,  Steve  ?  How  kind  of  you  !  "  he 
cried. 

Stephen  had  been  going  slowly  along 
looking  into  the  carriages,  as  if  searching 
for  some  one.  He  stopped  and  stared, 
not  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  found 
the  person  he  was  seeking,  but  aston- 
ished at  the  sudden  grasp  of  his  hand 
and  claim  upon  him.  "  You  here !  "  he 
cried,  with  a  look  of  wonder  and  discom- 
fiture ;  and  then  he  laughed,  getting 
free  of  Roger's  hand.  "No,  indeed," 
he  said,  "  I  did  n't  come  to  meet  you. 
How  should  I  ?  I  did  n't  know  you 
were  coming.  I  thought  you  were  at 
home." 

"  I  have  left  home.  Steve,  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  tell  you.  There  are  things 
you  ought  to  know.  It  may  affect  you, 
too,"  added  Roger,  pausing,  with  a  new 
thought.  "  Jump  into  the  cab  with  me  ; 
don't  leave  me  now  we  've  met.  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  say." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  answered  Stephen, 
"  I  'm  very  sorry ;  but  I  've  got  half  a 
dozen  engagements.  I  've  come  here  to 
meet  —  one  of  our  fellows,  don't  you 
know.  I  can't  possibly  spare  you  a 
moment  to-night.  You  're  at  the  old 
place,  I  suppose  ?  Well,  good-by.  I  '11 
soon  look  you  up." 

"  Stay  a  moment ;  none  of  your  fel- 
lows can  be  so  important  as  this,"  said 
Roger,  with  his  hand  upon  his  brother's 
arm. 

A  smile  of   conscious   triumph  came 
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over  Stephen's  face ;  he  shook  off  Rog- 
er's hand  and  turned  away,  kissing  the 
tips  of  his  fingers.  "Ta-ta.  I'll  look 
you  up  very  soon,"  he  cried,  disappear- 
ing in  the  crowd.  Roger  divined  the 
meaning  of  that  triumphant  smile.  He 
looked  after  his  brother  for  a  moment, 
with  a  sense  that  Stephen's  rendezvous, 
whatever  it  was,  was  an  offense  to  his 
own  trouble  and  to  the  cause  of  that 
trouble,  —  a  sin  against  love.  The  train 
was  long  and  the  platform  crowded. 
Stephen  and  the  person,  whoever  it  was 
whom  Stephen  had  come  to  meet,  were 
lost  in  the  groups  of  moving  figures, 
indistinguishable,  a  continually  shifting 
and  re-forming  crowd,  under  the  mingled 
light  of  the  yellow  lamps  and  the  wan- 
ing day.  Roger  saw  the  pale  sky  at  the 
end  of  a  long  vista,  the  lights,  more  per- 
plexing than  illuminating,  in  a  row  above 
the  dim,  long,  crowded  line  of  moving 
figures  below.  And  then,  with  a  sigh, 
half  of  disappointment,  half  of  a  vague 
and  troubled  foreboding,  he  turned  to 
get  into  the  cab,  which  was  already  laden 
with  his  traveling-gear.  A  curious  fan- 
cy to  wait  and  see  who  it  was  whom 
Stephen  had  come  to  meet  crossed  his 
mind,  one  of  those  sudden,  vague  fancies 
which  blow  about  through  a  man's  con- 
sciousness without  any  will  of  his  own. 
He  pulled  himself  up  with  an  indignant 
return  upon  himself.  What,  wait  and 
spy  upon  his  brother !  Of  all  thing's,  that 
was  the  last.  The  little  self-argument 
passed  in  a  second,  scarcely  so  long  as 
it  took  to  transfer  to  the  porter,  who 
stood  waiting  to  know  what  address  he 
was  to  give  the  cabman,  the  sixpence  in 
Roger's  hand,  —  and  it  never  really  was 
a  question  at  all.  That  he  should  watch 
Stephen  and  find  out  who  it  was  he  met 
was  as  impossible  as  to  catch  the  first 
passer-by  by  the  throat  and  rob  him. 
And  yet,  if  that  impossible  thought  had 
been  carried  out,  —  if  he  had  but  done 
it,  this  impossible  thing ! 

Roger  went  off  to  his  chambers,  the 
rooms  which  had  scarcely  yet  begun  to 


show  the  emptiness  of  rooms  uninhabj-* 
ted.  The  invitation  cards  which  he 
had  taken  down  from  the  glass  still  lay 
together  in  a  little  bundle  on  the  mantel- 
shelf. How  few  hours  it  was  since  he 
had  left  them,  still  all  uncertain,  not 
knowing  what  turn  his  fate  was  to  take  ! 
Now  it  was  all  settled,  beyond  the  reach 
of  further  change.  The  state  of  mind 
in  which  he  was  when  he  left  this  place, 
not  much  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
before,  was  now  almost  incredible  to 
him.  He  scarcely  understood  how  it 
could  have  been.  From  the  beginning 
of  time  it  must  have  been  clear  that  only 
in  one  way,  only  in  this  way,  could  he 
have  acted.  Doubt  on  the  subject  was 
an  offense  to  him  as  he  now  saw  it,  and 
all  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  turn 
him  from  his  purpose  were  as  wrong  as 
they  were  vain.  He  thought  of  Ed- 
mund's action,  his  persuasions,  the  jour- 
ney they  had  made  together,  in  which 
his  brother  had  been  his  slave,  —  a  slave 
to  all  his  caprices,  while  believing  that 
he  was  the  guide,  weaning  Roger  from 
those  plans  which  never  could  have  been 
doubtful  for  a  moment,  which  now  were 
fixed  beyond  all  recall.  Poor  Edmund, 
always  so  well  intentioned,  so  well 
meaning ! 

Roger  sat  gazing  at  the  light  of  his 
solitary  lamp,  and  wondered  within  him- 
self what  Edmund  would  do.  Would 
he  accept,  after  all,  the  reversion  of  the 
heirship,  and  become  in  time  the  pro- 
prietor of  Melcombe  ?  Why  should  he 
not  accept  it?  Since  it  was  no  long- 
er Roger's,  how  much  better  it  should 
be  Edmund's,  so  good  a  fellow  as  he 
was,  —  the  best  of  them,  much  the  best ! 
He  paused  here  for  a  moment  to  won- 
der over  again,  or  rather  to  be  con- 
scious of  an  impulse  of  wonder  floating 
across  his  mind,  as  to  who  it  was  Stephen 
was  going  to  meet,  but  dismissed  this 
absurd,  insignificant  question,  and  re- 
turned to  Edmund.  It  would  be  by  far 
the  best  thing  that  Edmund  should  ac- 
cept, and  marry  ^Elizabeth  Travers,  and 
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bring  her  home  to  Melcombe.  A  smile 
came  over  Roger's  face  as  he  sat  think- 
ing,—  a  smile  altogether  sweet  and  ten- 
der, with  perhaps  a  touch  of  melan- 
choly, as  there  always  is  in  such  tender 
thoughts.  Where  could  there  be  a  bet- 
ter pair?  They  would  make  the  house 
delightful ;  not  like  anything  Roger  had 
ever  known  in  it,  but  far  better,  purer, 
more  elevated,  a  home  of  love  and  kind- 
ness. Yes,  that  was  how  it  must  be :  Ed- 
mund and  Elizabeth  must  marry,  and 
live  happily  ever  after,  like  the  lovers  in 
a  fairy  tale  ;  "  while  I  and  Lily,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "  Lily  and  I  "  —  with  his 
smile  softening  more  and  more  into  a 
melancholy,  profounder,  sweeter,  than 
any  sentiment  he  had  ever  been  conscious 
of  in  his  life.  Lily  and  he  would  not 
make  a  home  like  that  at  Melcombe. 
He  did  not  anticipate  any  centre  of  life, 
any  new  world  beginning,  in  that  fated 
union,  which  was  like  one  of  the  old 
tragic  expedients  of  destiny  in  the  Greek 
plays,  he  thought,  —  a  thing  that  had  to 
be,  that  no  human  effort  could  disturb. 
He  smiled  over  it  with  a  pathetic  con- 
sciousness that  it  could  not  be  what  peo- 
ple called  happy,  —  not  like  that  other 
marriage,  like  Edmund  and  Elizabeth  ; 
not  happy  in  that  way,  —  no,  nor  of  that 
kind. 

He  returned  with  pleasure  from  the 
too  penetrating  thought  of  his  own  fate 
to  think  of  these  two,  largely  admin- 
istering an  ample  household,  a  shelter 
from  the  storms  outside,  an  ever  no- 
ble, tranquil  centre  of  life.  His  smile 
grew  without  his  consciousness  into  a 
half  laugh,  in  which  amusement  min- 
gled. Ned  would  fight  against  it,  he 
would  not  see  his  way,  he  would  think 
it  was  robbing  his  brother,  —  old  Ned  ! 
the  best  fellow  that  ever  was  ;  in  love 
with  Lizzy  Travers  all  this  time,  but 
never  owning  it,  never  letting  himself 
think  of  it,  in  case  he  might  come  in 
Roger's  way.  But  in  the  end  Edmund 
must  hear  reason,  —  he  must  see  that 
this  was  the  most  desirable  thing  that 


could  happen.  Roger  drew  his  writing 
things  towards  him,  and  began  at  once 
to  write  to  his  brother,  setting  all  these 
arguments  before  him.  There  must  be 
no  mistake  upon  the  subject;  Ned  must 
do  it,  if  it  were  but  for  Roger's  sake. 

After  writing  this  letter  he  sat  mo- 
tionless for  some  time,  staring  vacantly 
at  the  flame  of  his  lamp.  Then  he  took 
up  the  pen  again,  and  began  another 
letter,  his  great  letter,  his  explanation  to 
Lily.  He  wrote  to  her  as  to  one  whom 
he  regarded  with  a  kind  of  worship, 
reverent  of  all  her  ignorances  and  inno- 
cences, yet  as  one  who  belonged  to  him, 
between  whom  and  himself  there  could 
be  no  obstacles  that  were  not  imaginary, 
to  be  surmounted  at  their  pleasure.  She 
had  to  understand  this  at  the  outset,  — 
that  she  was  his,  that  he  would  hear 
of  no  objections.  He  had  encountered 
for  her  everything  a  man  can  encounter 
for  the  woman  he  loves.  It  was  done, 
and  there  could  be  no  further  question. 
Family  and  fortune  he  had  put  away  for 
her;  it  only  remained  that  she  should 
put  away  her  hesitations,  her  anxieties 
for  her  father  (who  should  not  suffer,  he 
promised  her),  her  fears  and  diffidences 
for  him,  —  a  matter  so  easy,  and  yet 
all  that  was  wanted  to  make  everything 
clear. 

It  was  very  late  when  he  concluded 
the  letter,  or  rather  early  in  the  May 
morning,  the  solemn  hour  which  is  at 
once  the  dead  of  night  and  the  approach 
of  day.  As  he  sealed  the  envelope  there 
came  over  him  again  that  insistent  yet 
altogether  irrelevant  question,  —  Who 
was  it  whom  Stephen  was  hurrying  to 
meet,  with  that  smile  of  triumph  on 
his  face  ?  He  shook  it  from  him  indig- 
nantly, not  knowing  by  what  mechanical 
freak  of  fancy  it  should  come  back  thus, 
again  and  again.  What  did  it  matter 
who  it  was  ?  Some  of  Stephen's  banal 
loves,  a  vulgar  adventure,  perhaps  some 
one  of  whom  it  was  a  shame  to  think, 
while  the  air  was  still  softly  echoing 
with  Lily's  name.  If  he  had  but  known ! 
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xxvn. 

IN   THE   TOILS. 

Lily's  heart  was  in  her  mouth,  as  peo- 
ple say,  —  it  was  fluttering  like  a  bird. 
She  stepped  out,  stumbled  out,  of  the 
railway  carriage,  among  the  crowd,  look- 
ing wildly  about  her,  feeling  herself  for 
the  moment  lost.  She  had  never  en- 
countered such  a  crowd  before.  She 
felt  herself  disappear  in  it,  among  the 
people  who  were  running  about  after 
their  luggage,  and  those  who  were  calling 
cabs,  and  the  porters  pushing  through 
the  throng  with  big  boxes  on  their  shoul- 
ders. Lily  felt  herself  lost,  as  if,  who- 
ever might  be  looking  for  her,  she  should 
never  be  found  any  more.  It  had  not 
occurred  to  her  to  prepare  for  the  risk 
of  not  meeting  her  lover.  She  was  quite 
unaware  where  to  go,  what  to  do.  She 
had  never  been  in  London  before,  nor  in 
a  crowd,  nor  left  to  herself  to  push  her 
way.  She  was  as  much  disconcerted  at 
finding  herself  alone  as  if  she  had  been 
a  duke's  daughter  instead  of  a  game- 
keeper's ;  and  the  noise  and  the  bustle 
frightened  her.  She  looked  round  help- 
lessly, wistfully,  putting  up  the  veil  which 
she  had  kept  over  her  face  during  the 
whole  journey.  No  one  was  likely  to 
recognize  her  here,  r—  no  one  except  him 
for  whom  she  was  looking,  who  had  not 
come.  Had  he  not  come  ?  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  some  accident  could  have  hap- 
pened, and  that  he  was  not  here  ? 

Lily  had  some  ten  minutes  of  this 
panic  and  misery.  It  was  the  first  thing 
that  had  gone  wrong  with  her ;  all  the 
previous  part  of  the  journey  had  seemed 
so  easy.  She  had  walked  to  the  junc- 
tion, from  whence,  as  had  been  arranged 
between  them,  the  telegram  was  to  be 
sent,  and  thus  avoided  all  curious  eyes 
at  the  little  Melcombe  station  ;  and  she 
had  been  lucky  enough  to  find  a  second- 
class  carriage  empty,  where  she  was  left 
undisturbed  all  the  way.  She  had  not 


the  least  idea  that  Roger  was  in  the 
same  train,  nobody  had  come  near  her 
except  the  guard,  and  she  had  seen  no 
familiar  face ;  all  had  gone  perfectly  well 
till  now.  Her  heart  beat,  indeed,  with 
a  wildly  quickened  movement  whenever 
she  allowed  herself  to  think.  But  Lily 
had  enough  perception  of  the  necessity 
of  self-command  to  avoid  thinking  as 
much  as  was  possible,  and  to  concen- 
trate her  mind  upon  the  happy  meeting 
at  the  end  of  this  exciting  journey.  She 
figured  to  herself  Stephen  appearing  at 
the  carriage  window  almost  before  the 
train  stopped,  and  how  in  a  moment  all 
anxiety  of  hers,  all  need  to  act  or  de- 
cide for  herself,  would  be  over.  She  had 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  luggage  except 
the  little  basket  in  which  her  mother  had 
put  the  luncheon,  the  slice  of  cake  and 
apples,  which  she  had  been  glad  enough 
to  have  before  the  long  afternoon  was 
over.  Lily  had  slipped  into  this  basket 
a  very  small  bundle  of  necessaries,  which 
were  all  she  had  brought  with  her.  She 
held  it  tightly  in  her  hand  as  she  got  out, 
bewildered  by  the  arrival,  by  the  jar  of 
the  stopping,  by  the  dreadful  sensation 
of  finding  herself  there  alone  among  the 
crowd.  She  did  not  know  how  long  she 
stood,  pushed  about  by  the  other  travel- 
ers, who  knew  where  they  were  going, 
who  had  nothing  to  wait  for  ;  but  it  was 
long  enough  to  feel  herself  forsaken, 
lost,  and  to  realize  what  it  would  be  to 
have  nowhere  to  go  to,  to  be  thrown 
upon  her  own  resources  in  this  horrible 
great,  strange,  noisy  place.  Then  in  a 
moment  Lily's  heart  gave  a  wild  leap, 
and  she  knew  it  was  not  to  be  so. 

But  the  first  sensation  of  the  meeting 
was  not  altogether  sweet.  Instead  of 
Stephen's  face  at  the  window,  ready, 
waiting  to  receive  her  according  to  her 
dream,  what  really  did  happen  was  that 
Lily  felt  herself  suddenly  surrounded  by 
an  arm  which  drew  her  close,  and  felt  a 
hot  breath  upon  her  cheek,  and  a  "  Here 
you  are  at  last,  little  one  ! "  which  jarred 
upon  her  almost  as  much  as  it  relieved 
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her.  In  the  railway  station,  among  all 
these  crowds  !  She  started  out  of  his  em- 
brace, freed  herself,  and  threw  a  hurried 
glance  upon  the  bystanders  with  instinc- 
tive terror  almost  before  she  looked  at 
him.  "  Oh,  Stephen  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  little  cry  of  reproach. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,"  he  replied ; 
"  nobody  knows  us  here,  you  little  goose. 
I  might  take  you  up  in  my  arms  and 
carry  you  off,  —  nobody  would  mind. 
And  so  here  you  are,  Lil,  my  pet ;  really 
here  at  last." 

She  put  her  arm  timidly  through  his. 
"  Oh,  Stephen,  I  thought  I  should  never 
find  you!  And  what  should  I  have 
done  !  " 

"  It  was  not  my  fault,"  he  declared. 
"Where  is  your  luggage?  Oh,  to  be 
sure,  you  have  n't  got  any  luggage !  " 
He  stopped  to  laugh  at  this,  as  if  it 
amused  him  very  much,  but  pressed  her 
arm  close  to  his  side  all  the  time  with  a 
sort  of  hug,  which  consoled  though  it 
half  frightened  Lily.  "  Why,  how  are 
you  to  get  on  for  to-night  ?  "  he  went 
on,  still  with  that  laugh.  "Must  we 
stop  at  a  shop  somewhere  and  buy  you 
things  for  to-night  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Stephen,  don't !  "  said  Lily,  with 
a  pang  of  wounded  pride. 

"Don't?  What?  Talk  of  your 
things,  or  about  what  you  '11  want  ? 
Well,  well,  we  '11  leave  all  that  till  to- 
morrow." His  laugh,  why  should  it  have 
offended  Lily?  It  had  never  done  so 
before.  "  Here 's  our  cab,"  he  said, 
leading  her  out  of  the  noise  of  the  sta- 
tion. Lily's  heart  beat  so  that  it  made 
her  faint,  as  he  put  her  into  the  hansom, 
and  took  his  place  beside  her,  so  close, 
with  again  that  sweep  of  his  arm  round 
her,  which  seemed  to  offend  her  too, 
though  she  could  not  tell  why,  —  she  had 
no  right  to  be  offended  by  that  clasp. 
He  had  held  her  in  his  arms  in  the  park, 
when  they  met  there,  with  not  a  creature 
near,  and  she  had  not  been  offended : 
why  should  she  be  now,  or  find  fault 
with  the  man  who  was  to  be  her  husband 


to-morrow,  for  his  fondness  ?  She  drew 
herself  away  a  little,  as  much  as  was 
possible ;  but  she  restrained  the  protest 
that  rose  to  her  lips,  and  her  heart  flut- 
tered and  beat,  and  all  her  pulses  seemed 
to  clang  in  her  ears,  with  an  excitement 
which  had  pain  in  it  and  trouble,  not  the 
sensation  of  safety  and  protection  and 
shelter  for  which  she  had  hoped. 

"  Fancy  what  made  me  late,"  Stephen 
said  ;  "it  was  not  my  fault.  As  I  came 
hurrying  along,  looking  out  for  my  little 
Lil,  whom  do  you  suppose  I  saw  jump- 
ing out  of  a  carriage  ?  —  and  he  saw  me 
too,  worse  luck,  and  thought,  the  fool,  I 
had  come  to  meet  him.  You  could  n't 
guess  if  you  were  to  try  till  Christmas. 
Why,  Lily,  my  pet,  my  brother  Rog- 
er !  Think  what  a  fright  I  was  in  for 
a  moment :  for  though  you  never  would 
own  to  it,  /  know  he  was  always  hang- 
ing about  the  place  ;  and  if  you  could 
have  had  the  eldest  son,  my  little  Lil,  I 
dare  say  you  'd  never  have  thought  twice 
of  me." 

"Oh,  Stephen!"  she  cried,  with  a 
choking  sensation  in  her  throat.  "  Oh, 
don't,  don't."  He  held  her  close  as  in 
a  vise,  and  laughed,  and  delivered  these 
remarks  with  his  lips  close  to  her  cheek. 
He  was  excited,  too,  but  the  banter  which 
had  appeared  to  her  so  sprightly  and 
delightful  at  Melcombe  seemed  at  this 
tremendous  moment  so  out  of  place,  so 
dreadful  to  listen  to.  And  then  9°£er  • 
—  if  he  but  knew ! 

"  Yes,  —  you  did  n't  know  he  was  in 
the  same  train,  did  you  ?  Had  he  turhed 
up  a  little  sooner,  you  'd  have  thrown  me 
off  at  the  last  moment,  would  n't  you, 
Lil  ?  But  Roger  is  one  of  the  prudent 
ones,  my  dear.  No  chance  for  you 
there.  Catch  him  offending  the  pater 
and  losing  his  chances  for  all  the  girls 
in  the  world  !  He  is  not  that  sort.  He 
is  not  a  fool  in  love,  like  me  !  " 

"Please,  Stephen!  Oh,  please,  Ste- 
phen !  "  Oh,  to  hear  all  that  of  Mr.  Rog- 
er, who  had  said  such  beautiful  things 
to  her,  who  had  suffered  she  knew  not 
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what  for  her,  who  had  come  boldly  and 
told  her  mother  that  he  wanted  Lily  for 
his  wife !  All  at  once  there  sprang  up 
in  Lily's  frightened  soul  a  consciousness 
that  she  dared  not  say  this  to  Stephen, 
as  things  now  were.  She  had  been  very 
bold  with  him,  and  said  what  she  pleased, 
while  she  had  her  home  within  reach 
and  had  still  full  power  over  herself. 
But  now  everything  seemed  changed: 
now  that  she  was  at  the  height  of  all  her 
dreams  had  pointed  to,  on  the  eve  of  her 
wedding-day,  about  to  marry  a  gentle- 
man, —  and  not  a  gentleman  only,  but  a 
splendid  officer,  the  flower  of  the  world ; 
now  that  she  was  about  to  step  into 
another  sphere,  to  leave  her  own  hum- 
bleness and  obscurity  behind  forever. 
Confusedly  Lily  was  conscious  of  all  this 
grandeur  shining  before  her,  —  only  one 
other  step  to  be  taken,  only  a  few  hours 
to  pass :  but  still  more  certainly  she  be- 
came aware  that  her  lover  terrified  her 
beyond  description,  and  that  in  a  mo- 
ment there  had  rolled  up  between  them 
a  crowd  of  things  which  she  dared  not 
speak  of,  nor  allude  to,  and  those  the 
very  things  which  she  most  wished  to 
say. 

It  was  a  relief  to  her  when  the  cab 
stopped,  in  a  quiet  street,  with  not  many 
lamps  and  scarcely  any  one  about,  —  a 
street  of  houses  with  little  gardens  in 
front  of  them,  narrow  London  inclo- 
sures,  with  a  tiny  tree  or  bush  in  the 
of  a  space  no  bigger  than  a  table. 

t  it  was  very  quiet,  and  Lily  felt  a 
thtob  of  satisfaction,  hoping  to  see  the 
good  woman,  the  faithful  creature  who 
was  to  protect  her  and  be  a  mother  to 
her  until  to-morrow.  She  longed  for 
the  sight  of  this  woman  as  she  had  nev- 
er longed  for  anything  in  her  life.  But 
no  woman  appeared ;  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  man,  and  Stephen  led  the 
way  up  to  a  room  on  the  first  floor, 
where  there  were  lights  and  a  table  was 
laid.  The  room  looked  fine  to  Lily's 
inexperienced  eyes  :  there  were  flowers 
about,  plants  in  pots,  and  huge  bouquets 
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in  vases ;  and  the  table  was  pretty,  with 
its  dazzling  white  cover,  and  the  glass 
and  silver  that  shone  under  the  candles 
with  their  pink  shades.  All  these  de- 
tails caught  her  eye  even  in  this  moment 
of  troubled  emotion,  and  gave  her  a  thrill 
of  pleasure,  as  signs  and  tokens  of  the 
new  world  into  which  she  was  taking 
her  first  step.  The  man,  whether  ser- 
vant or  master  of  the  house,  who  had 
followed  them  up-stairs,  opened  a  door 
into  a  room  beyond,  which  Lily  saw  was 
a  bedroom.  She  took  refuge  hastily  in 
this  room,  half  because  she  seemed  to 
be  expected  to  do  so,  half  that  she  might 
be  alone  for  the  moment  and  able  to 
think. 

There  were  candles  lighted  upon  the 
toilet  table,  and  an  air  of  preparation, 
something  of  the  ordinary  and  natural 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  horrible  strange- 
ness of  her  circumstances,  which  con- 
soled her  a  little.  She  sank  down  upon 
a  chair,  to  recover  her  breath  and  her 
composure,  saying  to  herself  that  it  was 
very  foolish,  even  wicked,  to  be  so  full 
of  nervousness  and  doubts  and  fears; 
that  having  come  so  far,  and  having 
done  it  deliberately  of  her  own  free  will, 
she  could  not,  must  not,  give  way  to 
any  imaginary  terrors.  She  might  have 
known  it  would  be  terrible,  this  interval, 
—  she  might  have  known  !  But  where 
was  the  good  woman,  the  kind  woman, 
whom  Stephen  had  assured  her  she 
would  find  waiting  ?  Then  she  re- 
called herself  with  a  pang  at  her  heart. 
How  could  she  even  ask  for  this  woman, 
as  if  she  had  no  confidence  in  the  man 
who  would  be  her  husband  to-morrow  ? 
To-morrow,  —  only  to-morrow,  —  it  was 
not  very  long  to  wait.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  only  an  excitement  of  her  nerves, 
such  as  women  were  so  apt  to  have  in 
novels.  Lily  had  never  known  before 
what  unreasonable  nerves  were.  She 
took  off  her  hat,  which  relieved  her 
throbbing  head  for  a  moment.  But 
when  she  caught  sight  of  herself  in  the 
glass,  her  pale,  scared  face  frightened 
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her  as  if  it  had  been  a  head  of  Medusa. 
She  turned  away  f*om  that  revelation 
of  her  own  instinctive  alarms  with  a 
fresh  access  of  terror ;  her  hands  trem- 
bled as  she  put  them  up  to  smooth  her 
hair.  The  table  was  arranged  with 
pretty  brushes,  ivory-backed,  and  every 
kind  of  pretty  thing,  such  as  Lily  had 
heard  of,  but  never  seen  before.  They 
had  all  been  put  there  for  her,  she  tried 
to  say  to  herself,  all  arranged  for  her 
gratification,  and  she  so  ungrateful ! 
But  she  could  not  use  them.  She 
smoothed  her  hair  tremulously  with  her 
hands.  Oh,  where  was  the  woman,  the 
kind  woman,  whose  presence  would  give 
her  a  little  courage  ?  Where  was  she  ? 

"  I  say,  Lil,  look  here ! "  cried  Ste- 
phen, rattling  loudly  at  the  door. 
"  Don't  be  long  about  your  toilet ;  din- 
ner 's  just  coming."  Then  he  opened 
the  door  and  half  came  in.  "  You  want 
a  lady's-maid,  — •  that 's  what  you  want. 
Not  used,  eh,  to  managing  for  yourself, 
my  dear  ?  "  His  laugh  seemed  to  fill 
the  house  with  horrible  echoes.  "  Can't 
I  fasten  something  or  undo  something  ? 
Here,  Lil,  you  '11  find  me  very  handy," 
he  said,  advancing  to  her,  his  large 
masculine  presence  filling  the  room,  ex- 
hausting the  atmosphere,  affecting  the 
frightened  girl  with  a  passion  of  terror 
which  was  almost  more  than  she  could 
contain. 

"  Oh,  please  !  "  she  said,  her  breath 
coming  quick,  "  I  shall  be  ready  —  in  a 
moment  —  in  —  in  five  minutes  —  oh, 
go  away,  please.  If  you  would  send 
the  woman,  the  woman  "  — 

"What  woman?"  he  asked,  with  a 
stare ;  then  laughing,  "  Oh,  yes,  I  re- 
member !  The  woman,  eh  ?  A  faithful 
old  servant,  was  n't  she  ?  Yes ;  well, 
she  's  looking  after  the  dinner,  I  sup- 
pose ;  but  no  doubt  there 's  a  drudge 
of  some  kind,  if  you  must  have  her.  You 
must  n't  be  silly,  my  pretty  Lil.  You 
must  make  the  best  of  your  bargain,  you 
know.  Come,  can't  I  do  ?  " 

"Oh,  if   I  may  have   the  woman  — 


only  for  a  moment  —  only  for  five  min- 
utes !  " 

"  Well,  don't  work  yourself  into  a 
fever,"  he  said.  "  And  mind  you  don't 
keep  the  dinner  waiting,  for  I  'm  as 
hungry  as  a  hunter,"  he  added,  looking 
back  from  the  door. 

Lily  stood  trembling  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  with  her  hat  in  her  hand,  and 
that  wild  pain  gradually  rising,  swelling, 
in  her  heart.     It  was  all  she  could  do 
to  keep  still,  not  to  fly  she  knew  not 
where.     But  yet  she  made  an  effort  to 
control  herself.     He  ought  to  have  been 
more  delicate,  more  respectful  than  ever, 
now   that   she   was   so   entirely   at   his 
mercy.     He  ought  to  have  treated  her 
like  something  sacred.     Ah !  but  then, 
she  said  to  herself,  he  had  never  been 
respectful,    reverent    of   her,   like    Mr. 
Roger.     She  had  preferred   it  so,  —  it 
was  Stephen's  way ;  he  was  only  a  little 
rough,  thinking  there  was  no  need  for 
so  many  ceremonies,  when  to-morrow  — 
to-morrow!     She   stood  with   one  foot 
advanced,   ready   in  her  panic   to    fly, 
though   she   did   not   know   where  she 
could  fly  to.     And  then  she  heard  his 
voice  shouting  down-stairs  for  some  one 
to  come  up,  —  for  the  maid,  for  Mary. 
"  Here,  you  Stimpson,  send  up  the  girl, 
send   Mary  —  whatever  her  name  is." 
Lily  hastily  locked  the  door  which  was 
between  the  rooms,  while  his  voice  was 
audible  ;  feeling  that  even  the  girl,  even 
Mary,  or  whatever  her  name  was,  would 
be  some  protection.     Wild  thoughts  tra- 
versed her  mind  as  she  stood  there  pant- 
ing for  breath,  like  clouds  driven  over 
the  sky  by  a  stormy  wind,  —  thoughts 
over  which  she   had   no   control.     For 
the  first  time  the  other  conclusion  burst 
upon  her,  the  end  of  the  story  which 
was  in  all  the  books :  the  unhappy  girl 
betrayed,  wandering  home,  a  shameful 
thing,  to  die.     O  God !     O  God !  would 
that  ever  happen  to  Lily?     Not  to  re- 
turn in  pride,  a  gentleman's  wife  on  her 
husband's  arm,  to  make  her  parents  glad, 
but  perhaps  in  shame,  flinging  herself 
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down  before  the  door,  dying  there,  never 
raising  her  head !  Oh,  what  folly  !  what 
folly  !  Oh,  how  horrible  —  horrible  ! 
But  it  could  not  be,  —  how  could  it  be  ? 
It  was  only  Stephen's  way,  —  a  little 
rough,  not  respectful ;  he  had  never  been 
respectful.  She  would  have  laughed  at 
the  idea  before  to-night,  —  Stephen  re- 
spectful, delicate,  thinking  of  her  silly 
feelings.  Oh,  was  it  likely,  when  they 
were  to  be  married  to  -  morrow,  and 
ceremony  would  be  needed  no  more  ? 

Presently  there  came  a  heavy,  drag- 
ging step  mounting  the  stairs,  a  hard 
breathing  as  of  a  fatigued  creature  ;  the 
other  door  of  the  room  was  pushed  open, 
and  some  one  came  in  with  a  steaming 
jug  of  hot  water,  a  London  maid-of-all- 
work,  of  a  kind  quite  unknown  to  Lily, 
with  a  scrap  of  something  white  pinned 
upon  her  rough  hair,  and  an  apron  hur- 
riedly tied  on.  "  I  'm  sorry  as  I  forgot 
the  'ot  water,  ma'am,"  she  said,  and  put 
it  down  with  much  noise  and  commotion, 
shaking  the  room  with  her  tread,  and 
making  everything  in  it  ring. 

She  was  not  pretty,  nor  neat,  nor  any- 
thing that  was  pleasant  to  see,  but  when 
she  turned  to  go  away,  after  putting 
down  her  jug,  Lily  caught  her  arm  with 
both  hands.  "Oh,"  she  cried,  "don't 
go  away !  don't  go  away !  "  holding  her 
fast.  The  young  woman,  half  fright- 
ened, looked  up  in  the  face  of  this  lady 
who  must  certainly  be  mad  to  seize  upon 
her  so. 

"  Laws  !  "  she  cried  ;  and  then,  "  If 
it's  for  lady's-maidin',  ma'am,  I  ain't 
no  good;  and  Missis  wants  me  down- 
stairs. 

"  Oh,  wait  a  moment !  wait  a  mo- 
ment !  "  cried  Lily  under  her  breath. 
A  hundred  questions  rushed  to  her  lips, 
but  she  did  not  know  how  to  put  them 
into  words.  "  Did  n't  your  mistress  — 
expect  me  ?  "  she  managed  to  say. 

"Missis?  Expect  you?  Oh  yes, 
ma'am  ;  the  Captain  said  as  you  were 
coming." 

A  little  relief  came  to  Lily's  mind. 
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"  She  did  expect  me  !  But  why  does 
she  not  come,  then  ?  Why  does  n't  she 
come  ?  " 

"  Missis  !  "  said  the  drudge,  aston- 
ished. "  Why,  she 's  a-cookin'  of  the 
dinner.  She  ain't  a  lady's-maid,  ma'am, 
no  more  than  me." 

"  But  you  said  she  expected  me  !  " 

"  Oh,  bless  you  !  It  was  the  Captain 
as  expected  you.  He  said,  '  Mrs.  Stimp- 
son,  I'm  expecting  of  my  good  lady. 
She  's  been  a-visiting  of  her  friends,  and 
I  expects  her  back  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day,' he  says.  We  was  all  ready  for 
you  yesterday,  ma'am,  and  the  dinner 
ordered ;  but  the  Captain,  he  says,  '  It 
'11  be  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Stimpson.'  He 
said  as  how  you  was  very  fond  of  your 
own  folks,  and  it  was  always  uncertain 
to  a  day  when  you  'd  come  back." 

"When  I'd  come  back?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am :  I  hear  him  sayin'  of 
it.  ;  Mrs.  Stevens,'  he  says,  '  is  very 
fond  of  her  own  folks.'  " 

"  Is  that  —  is  that  —  what  he  said  ? 
And  where  does  he  — live,  then  ?  "  said 
Lily,  in  a  whisper  which  she  could  scarce- 
ly make  audible. 

"  Captain  Stevens  —  when  he  's  at 
home  ?  Laws  !  how  can  I  tell  you  ? 
But  for  the  last  week  he  has  been  liv- 
ing here,  a-waitin'  for  his  good  lady,  — 
just  as  Missis  is  waiting  for  me  to  help 
dish  up  the  dinner  down-stairs." 

Lily  did  not  say  another  word.  She 
fixed  her  wild  eyes  upon  the  maid's  face, 
and  signed  to  her  to  go,  impatiently. 
The  drudge  was  surprised  at  this  rapid 
dismissal,  but  she  was  too  much  occu- 
pied with  her  own  dreary  life  to  trouble 
herself  what  happened,  and  her  mistress, 
she  knew,  would  scold  her  for  her  delay. 
She  went  down-stairs,  not  looking  be- 
hind, not  hearing  the  steps  that  followed 
her.  Lily  followed  like  a  ghost;  her 
foot  was  light,  not  like  the  heavy  steps 
of  the  maid.  She  went  behind  her  step 
by  step,  not  thinking  of  anything  but  of 
how  to  get  away,  incapable  of  thought. 
She  had  her  little  basket  still  in  one 
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hand,  her  gloves  in  the  other,  which  she  her,  the  only  way  of  salvation.  In  an- 
held  mechanically.  When  the  woman  other  moment  she  was  outside  in  the 
turned  the  corner  of  the  stairs  to  pursue  fresh  cool  air  of  the  spring  night, 
her  way  to  the  kitchen,  Lily  found  her-  Outside,  —  outside  of  everything  ; 
self  in  the  narrow  hall,  lit  with  one  dull  alone  in  London,  without  a  soul  to  turn 
flame  of  gas,  alone.  She  flew  noiseless  to,  —  alone  in  the  unknown  streets,  on 
as  a  bird  to  the  door  which  was  before  the  verge  of  the  awful  night ! 

M.  0.  W.  Oliphant. 

T.  B.  Aldrich. 
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VILLANELLE. 

O  MASTER  of  the  Old  and  New ! 

We  speak  thy  name  with  bated  breath; 
Thy  waking  years  were  all  too  few. 

With  airs  that  erst  in  Athens  blew 

Thy  toil's  full  harvest  murmureth, 
O  Master  of  the  Old  and  New ! 

In  misty  pastures,  dim  with  dew, 

Thy  sad,  strong  spirit  slumbereth; 
Thy  waking  years  were  all  too  few. 

The  forms  thy  potent  pencil  drew 

On  sunset  light  move  strong  as  Death, 
O  Master  of  the  Old  and  New! 

The  sowing  seasons  turn  anew, 
And  toiling  man  continueth ; 
Thy  waking  years  were  all  too  few. 

Dark  Arcus  veils  thee  from  our  view 

On  vast,  low  meadow-lands  of  Death, 
O  Master  of  the  Old  and  New ! 

Now  men  their  tardy  laurels  strew, 

And  Fame,  remorseful,  sobbing  saith, 
O  Master  of  the  Old  and  New, 
Thy  waking  years  were  all  too  few! 

Graham  E.  Tomson. 
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TWO  YEAKS   WITH   OLD  HICKORY. 


ONE  of  the  many  important  results 
of  General  Jackson's  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  the  establishment  of  The 
Globe  in  Washington,  and  the  selection 
of  Francis  Preston  Blair,  of  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  as  its  editor.  The  need  of  an  or- 
gan had  been  felt  for  some  time  by  Lew- 
is, Barry,  and  Kendall,  who,  keenly  alive 
to  Jackson's  interests,  had  scented  the 
defection  of  The  United  States  Tele- 
graph, edited  by  General  Duff  Green ; 
and  with  a  persistency  due  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  ability  of  the  man  they 
urged  for  the  position,  Barry  and  Ken- 
dall finally  gained  the  sanction  of  the 
President  to  the  invitation  that  brought 
Mr.  Blair  to  Washington  to  conduct  a 
Jackson  organ. 

In  his  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Par- 
ton  has  well  said,  "  If  the  country  had 
been  searched  for  the  express  purpose  of 
selecting  the  man  best  fitted  for  the  edi- 
torship of  the  proposed  organ,  no  one 
could  have  been  found  whose  history, 
antipathies,  and  cast  of  character  so 
adapted  him  for  the  post  as  Francis  P. 
Blair,  of  Kentucky." 

Graduated  at  Transylvania  University, 
Lexington,  at  a  period  when  that  insti- 
tution could  favorably  compare  with  the 
older  colleges  in  the  Eastern  States,  he 
had  grown  up  in  a  society  exceptional 
for  the  grace  and  accomplishments  of  its 
women  and  the  brilliant  ability  of  many 
.of  its  men.  When  Mr.  Blair  was  a 
young  man  his  health  was  extremely 
delicate,  a  fact  forcibly  impressed  upon 
him  and  his  relatives,  when,  having  vol- 
unteered with  his  uncle,  Major  George 
Madison,  for  service  in  the  war  of  1812, 
he  was  prostrated  by  an  haemorrhage 
from  the  lungs  while  in  camp  at  Vin- 
cennes,  and  had  to  be  sent  home. 

He  had  studied  law  at  the  close  of  his 
college  career,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar ;  but  the  condition  of  his  health  pre- 


vented the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
he  settled  upon  a  farm  on  Benson  Creek, 
which  flows  into  the  Kentucky  River 
near  Frankfort.  Very  early  in  life  he 
married  Eliza  Violet  Gist,  and  it  was  to 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Gratz,  of  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  that  the  letters  from  which 
I  have  made  the  selections  here  given 
were  written.  Mrs.  Blair  and  Mrs. 
Gratz  were  daughters  of  Colonel  Na- 
thaniel Gist,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Kentucky,  and  he  was  a  son  of  Christo- 
pher Gist,  who,  accompanied  only  by  a 
boy,  had  passed  through  Kentucky,  in 
the  interest  of  the  Ohio  Company,  in 
1751,  eighteen  years  before  Daniel  Boone 
set  foot  upon  her  soil.  Two  years  later 
this  intrepid  pioneer  went  with  Wash- 
ington, as  guide  and  trusted  friend,  in 
his  journey  to  the  French  fort,  near 
Lake  Erie,  and  the  safe  return  of  the 
young  officer  was  very  largely  due  to  the 
sagacity  and  experience  of  Christopher 
Gist. 

Mr.  Blair  had  delighted  in  his  out-of- 
door  life  on  Benson  Creek  ;  but  while  his 
health  had  been  greatly  benefited,  he  was 
by  nature  totally  unfit  to  achieve  pecuni- 
ary success  as  a  farmer,  and  his  pocket 
had  suffered  severely  in  the  experiment. 
He  became  clerk  of  the  New  Court  (of 
which  William  T.  Barry  was  chief  jus- 
tice), the  decisions  of  which  he  had 
warmly  defended,  and  afterward  was 
appointed  president  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Both  the  New  Court 
and  the  bank  were  creatures  of  the  Re- 
lief party,  in  the  interest  of  which  he 
had  contributed  some  able  articles  to 
The  Argus  of  Western  America,  a  paper 
published  in  Frankfort  by  Amos  Ken- 
dall ;  and  when  Kendall  was  appointed 
fourth  auditor  of  the  treasury  by  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  Blair  had  assumed  the  edi- 
torship of  The  Argus. 

The  origin  Of  the  bitter  differences  of 
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the  Relief  and  Anti-Relief,  or  the  New 
Court  and  the  Old  Court,  parties  in  Ken- 
tucky, during  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century,  would  require 
more  space  for  lucid  explanation  than 
can  be  given  here.  The  Old  Court  party 
was  largely  composed  of  the  more  con- 
servative class  of  the  community,  who 
rightly  estimated  the  endeavor  made  by 
the  legislature,  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  belonged  to  the  Relief 
party,  to  legalize  through  the  New  Court 
the  issues,  based  upon  very  insufficient 
security,  of  certain  banks  that  had  been 
chartered  by  the  Relief  legislature. 

The  Old  Court  party  held  that  the 
effort  to  force  this  currency  upon  cred- 
itors by  process  of  law  was  unconstitu- 
tional, inasmuch  as  it  impaired  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts,  and  so  it  was  finally 
decided.  Mr.  Blair  was  in  full  accord 
with  General  Jackson  in  his  hostility  to 
the  United  States  Bank  and  to  nullifica- 
tion ;  and  when  he  came  to  know  the 
President  intimately,  which  was  very 
shortly  after  Blair's  arrival  in  Washing- 
ton, his  admiration  for  Jackson  was  un- 
bounded, and  he  gives  in  the  anecdotes 
he  relates  of  Old  Hickory  some  very 
cogent  reasons  for  the  warm  attachment 
he  felt  for  him. 

So  devoted  did  he  become  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  General 
Jackson  to  strain  the  executive  preroga- 
tive to  such  an  extent  as  to  alienate  Mr. 
Blair.  And  the  principle  inaugurated 
by  Jackson,  of  rewarding  political  parti- 
sans with  public  office,  which  has  since 
been  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  civil  service  reform,  met 
with  Mr.  Blair's  hearty  support  because 
it  was  Jackson's  act. 

The  correspondence,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  began  very  short- 
ly after  Mr.  Blair  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton, and  while  Mrs.  Gratz  was  visiting 
in  Philadelphia;  and  the  archness  and 
raillery  of  some  of  the  letters  will  be 
better  appreciated  if  one  keeps  in  mind 
the  fact  that  his  correspondent  was,  as 


she  herself  expresses  it  in  one  of  her  let- 
ters, "  a  violent  Clay  woman." 

WASHINGTON  CITY,  December  12,  1830. 

After  you  left  we  took  our  position  at 
Parson  Brown's,  and  were  agreeably  dis- 
appointed in  our  hostess,  with  whom  I 
had  so  much  difficulty  to  make  fair  wea- 
ther. She  has  become  quite  a  friend,  full 
of  kindness  and  civility.  But  no  sooner 
did  we  clear  the  cloud  from  her  brow 
than  we  found  one  to  settle  on  our  own. 

We  had  a  fine  room  assigned,  which 
looked  extremely  well,  but  upon  trial  it 
smoked  so  intolerably  that  we  were 
obliged  to  look  out  for  other  quarters ; 
so  I  crossed  the  street  to  Mr.  Skinner's, 
where  we  are  now  settled,  I  think,  for 
some  time. 

We  have  a  very  nice  parlor  and  two 
comfortable  bedrooms,  well  furnished 
(fuel  found  us),  for  $800  per  annum. 
The  people  are  very  decent,  good  souls, 
Yankees  albeit.  They  are  obliging,  and 
seem  willing  to  provide  whatever  I  de- 
sire, and  I  am  satisfied.  I  have  been 
to  a  party  at  Macomb's  and  Mr.  Regis- 
ter Smith's,  a  relative  of  mine,  who  en- 
tertains in  the  highest  style  imaginable. 

Think  you  I  did  not  go  to  another 
twelve  o'clock  supper  at  seven  ?  But 
then  I  had  the  word  of  the  host  to  come 
at  seven  o'clock,  and  so  I  went  —  to  the 
hour ;  but  the  genteel,  who  know  what  *s 
what,  and  that  seven  means  eleven,  did 
not  make  their  appearance  for  some 
hours  after  your  humble  servant. 

I  find  that  the  great  folks  come  in  ac- 
cording to  degree :  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives made  their  entree  about  nine, 
Barry,  Eaton,  etc.,  about  ten,  Baron 
Stackelburgh  about  half  after  ten,  Secre- 
tary Van  Buren  and  the  British  minis- 
ter upon  the  stroke  of  eleven.  What 
think  you  of  your  Buckskin  gentleman 
at  seven?  Well,  I  behaved  very  well 
among  the  canvas-back  ducks,  the  turkeys 
without  bones,  the  oysters  and  the  quails. 
I  made  them  all  quail  before  me.  I 
drank  Rhenish  and  Flemish,  sherry  and 
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champagne,  and  discussed  madeira 
whose  mark  on  the  mouth  made  it  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  of  age.  I  tried 
chocolate  custards  and  jellies  of  all  sorts, 
and  a  variety  of  things  that  I  could  not 
find  out  after  trying  them.  I  beat  Van 
Buren  at  hucre,  as  Mr.  Vaughan  called 
it,  and  then  outjoked  his  majesty's  ple- 
nipo  with  admirable  impudence.  So 
much  for  wine.  The  good-humored 
minister  seemed  to  take  a  liking  to  me, 
and  desired  me  to  put  him  down  as  a 
subscriber  to  The  Globe.  I  told  him  I 
would  send  it  to  him  as  an  apt  emblem 
to  be  presented  to  the  representative  of 
a  nation  standing  in  Europe,  and  grasp- 
ing the  Canadas  in  one  hand  and  the  In- 
dies in  the  other.  I  came  home  with 
a  sad  headache,  and  rose  this  morning 
with  those  fashionable  feelings  which 
make  a  man  fashionable  and  miserable. 
I  must  give  up  The  Globe  or  the  beau 
monde. 

"  I  think  my  prospects  promising.  I 
am  sending  my  proposals  everywhere. 
My  first  edition  I  have  sold  out,  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  the  most  part,  and 
I  have  a  pretty  good  subscription  in  the 
House.  I  shall  get  the  patronage  of 'the 
public  offices  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  I  am  forming  a  scheme  upon  the 
old  documents  which  Gales  and  Seaton 
wanted  to  execute  at  two  prices.  I  will 
do  it  for  one,  and  get  two  thirds  of  the 
profits. 

On  the  5th  of  February  Mr.  Blair 
writes  from  the  boarding-house  to  which 
he  had  removed,  and  which,  like  many 
boarding-houses  of  to-day,  had  apparent- 
ly some  objectionable  features :  "  My 
folks  get  on  here  pretty  well,  considering 
that  we  have  got  into  a  horrid  boarding- 
house.  The  people  are  good  enough, 
but  shockingly  dirty,  and  live  so  misera- 
bly that  we  are  half  starved.  I  have 
practiced  all  the  skill  I  learned  from 
you  on  the  road.  I  bless  the  Irish  potato, 
with  his  russet  coat.  The  cracker  that 
defies  pollution,  being  made  of  such  im- 


penetrable stuff,  is  my  bread.  Rice, 
which  shows  like  snow  the  various  spots 
that  have  been  soiled  and  enables  me  to 
avoid  them,  is  my  main  living.  I  am 
obliged  to  stand  this  dieting  until  Con- 
gress is  over,  when  I  shall  remove  to 
Brown's  tavern,  I  believe.  I  have  passed 
through  all  the  fashionable  scenes  this 
winter  '  as  a  looker-on  in  Vienna.'  I 
have  come  to  the  settled  belief  that  there 
was  never  at  any  time  or  in  any  coun- 
try such  miserable  parade  labored 
through  under  the  pretense  of  seeking 
pleasure.  It  is  all  heartless  ostentation  ; 
or,  as  Solomon  would  say,  '  vanity  and 
vexation.' 

"  The  hospitable  host  commonly  invites 
the  whole  city,  and  those  who  can't  get 
in  go  away,  and  as  fast  as  the  company 
get  sick  of  being  wedged  in  phalanx, 
and  are  enabled  to  extricate  themselves 
and  retreat,  the  house  is  thinned,  until  a 
servant  is  enabled  to  pass  through  the 
rabble  with  a  waiter  of  trumpery  over 
his  head.  This  is  refreshment  something 
like  that  of  Tantalus.  It  is  the  tyranny 
of  Caligula,  who  set  his  laws  so  high 
that  nobody  could  read  them.  So  fash- 
ion puts  its  good  things  out  of  reach. 

"  At  these  parties  they  sometimes  try 
to  dance,  but  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
Kentucky  fight,  when  the  crowd  draws 
the  circle  so  close  that  the  combatants 
have  no  room  to  use  their  limbs.  They 
have,  however,  four  and  twenty  fiddlers 
all  in  a  row,  trying  by  the  dint  of  loud 
music  to  put  amateurs  in  motion.  They 
jump  up  and  down  in  a  hole,  and  nobody 
sees  more  of  them  than  their  heads.  Oh, 
how  unlike  the  free  space  we  have  in 
Kentucky  and  the  life  of  Crockett's  mu- 
sic !  Let  me  dance  with  my  big-footed 
Bensonians  under  a  Fourth  of  July  arbor. 

'•  I  have  been  most  fortunate  in  the  se- 
lection of  tutors  for  Betty  [his  daughter]. 
Mr.  Leon,  the  Frenchman,  teaches  her  to 
read,  write,  and  speak.  He  is  a  man  of 
letters  and  sense,  and  every  way  worthy. 

"  I  have  formed,  I  think,  a  pretty  just 
opinion  of  the,  head  men  in  our  admin- 
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istration.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  Old  Hickory  is  in  leading- 
strings,  as  the  coalition  say. 

"  I  can  tell  you  that  he  is  as  much  su- 
perior here  as  he  was  with  our  generals 
during  the  war.  He  is  a  man  of  ad- 
mirable judgment.  I  have  seen  proof  of 
it  in  the  direction  which  he  has  given 
to  affairs  this  winter,  in  which  I  know 
he  differed  from  his  advisers  ;  and  there 
are  other  measures  which  he  adopted 
against  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a  control,  that  have  al- 
ready proved  the  superiority  of  his  judg- 
ment. 

"  He  is  fighting  a  great  political  battle, 
and  you  will  find  that  he  will  vanquish 
those  who  contend  with  him  now  as  he 
has  always  done  his  private  or  the  public 
enemies.  I  like  him  much  better  than 
any  other  person  with  whom  I  have  be- 
come connected  by  my  translation  here. 
He  is  very  much  like  old  General  Scott.1 
Benevolent  and  kind  to  a  fault  to  those 
whom  he  loves  ;  frank,  affectionate,  and 
full  of  hospitable  feeling.  In  this  last  he 
goes  beyond  our  old  Kentucky  general. 

1  General  Charles  Scott,  to  whom  Mr.  Blair 
refers,  was  born  in  Cumberland  County,  Va., 
and  began  his  military  career  while  very  young, 
as  a  corporal  in  Braddock's  campaign. 

He  raised  the  first  company  of  volunteers 
south  of  James  River  that  went  into  service  in 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  he  served 
throughout  the  war  with  distinguished  honor. 
In  1785  he  settled  in  Woodford  County,  Ky., 
and  in  1808  was  elected  governor  of  that  State. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  natural  powers,  strik- 
ingly handsome,  and  of  undoubted  valor,  but 
rough  in  manners,  illiterate,  very  eccentric, 
swore  fearfully,  and  was  much  given  to  boast- 
ing. He  married  the  widow  of  Colonel  Na- 
thaniel Gist.  Many  anecdotes  were  told  of  him 
in  Kentucky  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
and  among  them  this  one  is  very  characteristic. 
He  was  entertaining  some  gentlemen  with  an 
account  of  the  blue-grass  region  as  it  was  when 
he  settled  in  Kentucky;  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  shown  in  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation, 
and  the  abundance  of  game.  "Yes,  gentle- 
men," said  he,  "  the  trees  were  much  thicker 
when  I  came  here  than  they  are  now.  All  this 
part  of  Kentucky  was  covered  with  woods,  and 
the  trees  were  only  three  or  four  feet  apart. 
The  woods  were  full  of  game ;  there  were  herds 


"  Old  Mrs.  Royai  called  in  the  other 
day  with  one  of  her  books  to  present 
him.2  When  she  opened  the  budget 
he  saw  a  partridge  in  the  feathers, 
which  she  had  bought  for  her  dinner. 
He  invited  her  in,  and  the  poor  old 
crazy  woman  made  a  hearty  meal  with 
him. 

"I  came  in  just  as  the  old  lady  es- 
caped with  her  partridge  ;  and  when  he 
told  me  the  story  I  observed  carelessly 
that  I  was  as  hungry  as  Mrs.  Royal,  hav- 
ing been  busy  in  one  of  the  public  offices 
at  dinner  time.  Upon  this  he  had  a  very 
good  dinner  prepared  for  me,  against  all 
my  protestations,  saying  that  he  made 
it  a  rule  all  his  life  that  nobody  should 
ever  go  out  of  his  house  hungry,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  comply  with  his  rule. 

"  When  he  talks  about  his  enemies  he 
puts  one  also  much  in  mind  of  old  Scott 
when  he  spoke  of  Humphrey  Marshall, 
but  I  have  remarked  that  he  does  [not  ?] 
level  his  indignation  at  Clay,  but  at 
those  who  take  sneaking  advantages. 

"You  may  rely  on  it  he  is  as  true  a 
patriot  as  ever  breathed,  and  as  much  of 

of  deer  as  fat  as  oxen,  and  great  stags  with 
horns  five  feet  from  tip  to  tip." 

"  But,  governor,"  said  one  of  the  listeners, 
"if  the  trees  grew  within  three  or  four  feet 
of  each  other,  and  the  deer's  horns  were  five 
feet  wide,  how  did  they  get  through  the 
woods  ?  " 

Seeing  that  he  was  cornered,  the  old  general 
flew  into  a  passion,  and  yelled  out,  ' '  How  do 
I  know?  That  wasn't  any  of  my  business; 
that  was  thar  lookout." 

, 2  In  his  Autobiography,  Amos  Kendall  says 
of  Mrs.  Royal:  "There  was  living  in  Wash- 
ington at  that  time  a  singular  woman,  named 
Anne  Royal,  the  widow  of  a  Captain  Royal,  of 
the  United  States  army.  She  was  homely  in 
person,  careless  in  dress,  poor  in  purse,  and 
vulgar  in  manners.  But  she  had  a  tolerable 
education,  much  shrewdness,  and  respectable 
talents.  She  procured  her  subsistence  by  pub- 
lishing books,  in  which  she  praised  extrava- 
gantly those  who  bought  her  books  or  gave  her 
money,  and  abused  without  measure  those  who 
refused  or  had  in  any  way  incurred  her  dis- 
pleasure. Some  through  love  of  flattery,  and 
more  through  fear  of  abuse,  contributed  to  her 
support.  She  owned  and  edited  two  small  pa- 
pers, Paul  Pry  and  The  Huntress." 
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a   democrat   as    your   humble    servant. 
Mr.  Gratz  would  call  him  a  Jacobin." 

WASHINGTON,  February  23,  1831. 

It  is  a  perfect  relief  to  me  when  I 
can  withdraw  from  the  din  of  politics 
and  the  following  up  by  a  thread  a  maze 
of  intrigue  through  dark  labyrinths,  and 
it  is  a  grateful  recreation  to  give  my 
idle  hours  and  thoughts  to  you.  But  I 
find  that  even  you  have  turned  politi- 
cian, and  curiosity,  which  seemed  to 
have  changed  sexes  in  this  country,  has 
at  last,  I  find,  resumed  the  apparel  of 
the  gentler  one,  which,  indeed,  is  quite 
natural  and  becoming.  What  a  beauti- 
ful and  agreeable  variety  we  should  have 
in  our  political  drama  if  we  could  but 
have  a  part  of  the  dramatis  personce 
composed  of  ladies  !  I  never  could  bear 
those  old  plays,  not  even  to  read  them, 
in  which  no  important  personage  of  the 
softer  sex  appeared  to  humanize  the 
scene.  I  never  could  bear  to  dance, 
however  fine  the  music,  where  the  couples 
were  all  of  the  coarser  kind.  You  can- 
not tell  how  much,  then,  I  am  delighted 
to  find  that  you  begin  to  take  an  interest 
in  politics,  and  I  will  not  fail  to  keep 
you  informed  of  the  condition  of  affairs, 
of  the  state  of  The  Globe. 

Calhoun  has  been  plotting  from  the 
hour  the  President  reached  Washington, 
and  I  believe  before,  to  have  the  imme- 
diate management  of  affairs  by  means 
of  fastening  on  the  President  a  cabinet 
of  his  own  creatures.  Ingham,  Branch, , 
and  Berrien  were,  with  the  liberal  feel- 
ings which  influence  the  President  al- 
ways towards  those  whom  he  considers 
his  friends,  appointed  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  Calhoun.  Calhoun  was  not 
satisfied,  but  wanted  to  get  McDuffie  or 
Hamilton  made  secretary  of  war,  and  for 
this  reason  began  to  undermine  Eaton. 

This  gentleman  was  a  great  favorite 
with  Mrs.  Jackson,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral. The  old  lady  adopted  him  and 
called  him  her  son,  and  this  added  to 
the  strong  attachment  felt  for  him  by 


the  President.  He  is  an  excellent  man, 
of  good  sound  sense,  and  his  tried  friend- 
ship induced  the  President  to  bring  him 
near  him  in  the  war  office. 

It  was  known  to  the  Calhoun  side  of 
the  cabinet  that  he  was  to  go  into  office 
with  them.  Calhoun's  friends  immedi- 
ately avowed  their  determination  not  to 
associate  with  Eaton's  family. 

So  you  see  they  had  all  accepted  in- 
vitations to  the  same  table  with  him, 
knew  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  party,  but 
refused  to  sit  down  and  partake  with 
him  and  his  household. 

This  was  Mr.  Calhoun's  first  move- 
ment to  embarrass  the  cabinet,  to  drive 
Eaton  from  it  and  introduce  a  majority 
of  his  friends  into  the  departments. 

At  this  time  the  President  entertained 
the  greatest  kindness  for  Calhoun,  and 
the  predominance  of  this  feeling  prevent- 
ed him  from  removing  from  their  places 
those  who  acted  with  him  in  so  insulting 
a  manner  on  this  occasion. 

The  circumstances  greatly  weakened 
the  confidence  of  the  President  in  the 
Vice-President ;  and  when  he  heard  that 
he  had  been  the  first  to  move  for  his 
arrest  and  trial  by  a  military  court,  he 
considered  it  as  such  a  proof  of  insin- 
cerity and  falsehood  and  perfidy  that  he 
resolved,  if  he  should  find  it  true,  to 
break  with  him  forever. 

The  party  are  now  all  convinced  that 
the  Calhoun  men,  and  Green  among 
them,  will  do  their  utmost  to  defeat  the 
election  of  the  President.  They  pre- 
tend that  Van  Buren  is  the  object  of  at- 
tack. They  do,  I  believe,  fear  his  suc- 
cession through  the  influence  of  the 
President,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  they 
attack  the  latter  as  the  lion  in  the  path. 

The  fact  is,  I  came  here  with  my  pre- 
dilections in  favor  of  Calhoun,  but  my 
opinion  of  him  is  altogether  changed 
upon  evidence  which  is  incontrovertible. 

Clay  says  of  him  in  a  letter  which 
they  shall  not  know  anything  of  here, 
"  The  knave  knows  not  how  a  man  can 
be  honest." 
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I  now  look  upon  him  in  the  same 
light.  You  will  see  in  The  Globe  of  this 
day  what  a  game  this  gentleman  played 
between  the  two  parties  in  1824.  Read 
the  quotation  from  Webster's  speech  at- 
tentively, and  remark  how  pointedly  he 
addresses  himself  to  Calhoun  :  ("  Is  it 
not  so,  sir  ?  ") 

There  is  distinct  proof  of  his  "  ca- 
resses "  and  promises  to  the  Adams 
party  in  this  city,  but  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  use  it.  Calhoun  now  returns  to  his 
Northern  friends  with  new  caresses,  but 
they  will  only  be  acknowledged  for  a 
time,  and  then  he  will  fall  like  Lucifer. 

Of  my  affairs,  I  have  to  say  that  it 
requires  about  two  thousand  Globes  to 
supply  the  demand.  Of  the  number  of 
subscribers  a  good  many  are  temporary ; 
members  of  Congress  and  of  state  leg- 
islatures subscribing  for  the  session  only. 
Many  of  my  distant  subscribers  have 
not  paid.  Of  permanent  ones  I  have 
not  more  than  a  thousand,  but  the  list  is 
increasing  rapidly. 

I  find  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  set  up 
a  press  of  my  own.  The  opposition,  I 
learn,  contemplate  moving  a  resolution 
of  inquiry  to  know  how  much  my  prin- 
ter gets  for  the  work  done  by  him  for 
the  office,  and  how  much  I  get  for  not 
doing  it.  I  have  determined,  for  this 
reason,  to  give  up  all  the  profits  hereto- 
fore earned  by  my  publisher  to  him,  and 
will  set  up  a  press  for  myself.  I  shall 
then  get  all  the  public  patronage,  which 
will  amount  to  twenty  thousand  dollars 
at  the  least.  How  much  of  this  will  be 
profit  I  don't  know ;  enough  of  it  to  pay 
for  my  establishment  and  to  support  me, 
I  suppose. 

I  have  had  very  little  satisfaction  or 
enjoyment  in  the  visitings,  or  rather  the 
visitations,  of  this  city.  I  spent  an  hour 
yesterday  and  to-day  in  the  Senate,  lis- 
tening to  Tazewell  and  Livingston  de- 
bating a  question  akin  to  the  Panama 
mission,  —  the  President's  mission  to 
Turkey.  It  arose  upon  the  right  to 
salary.  The  Virginian  is  a  good  debater. 


Livingston,  although  the  abler  man,  is  a 
most  miserable  speaker.  The  power  of 
his  mind  must  be  prodigious  to  make  his 
conceptions  capable  of  surviving  their 
utterance. 

I  give  all  my  kinder  feelings  a  flight 
to  you,  that  I  may  throw  my  bitterness 
into  a  schedule  of  Calhoun' s  tergiversa- 
tions for  Saturday's  Globe. 

March  2,  1831. 

I  wrote  you  a  long  letter,  the  other 
day,  of  cabinet  matters,  which  you  see, 
from  the  way  poor  Crawford  is  treated, 
are  not  to  be  revealed. 

The  parties  here,  I  believe,  mainly 
strike  at  the  premier.  They  have  little 
hope  of  intercepting  Old  Hickory's  re- 
accession  unless  they  can  press  the  lean 
monster,  that  frightened  Dr.  Hornbrook, 
into  the  service  of  the  coalition.  He 
will  not  join  the  party  which  has  already 
called  in  the  nullifiers  to  help  it.  These 
nullifiers  are  for  taking  the  trade  of  an- 
nihilating into  their  own  hands,  and 
therefore  Death  will  not  enter  into  a 
league  which  is  to  take  his  business  out 
of  his  hands.  What  a  strange  combina- 
tion this  between  the  nationals  and  nul- 
lifiers ! 

My  prospects  are  brightening  here. 
If  Old  Hickory  lives  I  shall  undoubtedly 
be  a  great  man  some  day.  He  likes  me 
vastly,  and  as  I  am  a  sinner  and  hope  to 
be  saved  he  values  my  opinion  in  some 
things,  and  those  nearest  to  him,  more 
than  he  does  the  magician's.  But  this  is 
egotism  ;  you  must  not  say  a  word  about 
it. 

April  20,  1831. 

You  see  we  have  had  a  turning  out 
a  la  mode  Anglaise  et  Francaise.  I 
was  for  it  in  all  its  extent,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  my  opinion  to  that 
effect. 

Van  Buren  is  a  man  of  excellent  judg- 
ment and  prudence,  and  saw  the  pro- 
priety of  it.  A  house  divided  never  can 
stand,  at  least  the  inmates  never  can  be 
comfortable,  and  those  who  expect  ad- 
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vantage  from  their  united  efforts  must 
be  disappointed. 

Eaton  is  a  most  excellent  man,  most 
unaffectedly  benevolent,  and  one  of  the 
pleasantest  fellows  I  ever  met  with.  He 
is  full  oifacetice.  His  jests  and  humor- 
ous stories  are  always  decorous.  The 
President  parts  from  him  with  great  re- 
luctance, for  he  maintains  the  greatest 
affection  towards  him,  but  he  told  me 
that  he  could  always  sacrifice  every 
private  feeling  to  what  he  considered  a 
public  duty. 

When  you  go  home,  advise  Mr.  Clay 
to  put  himself  in  order  to  run  at  the 
great  races  succeeding  those  of  1832. 
Sir  Henry  cannot  beat  Eclipse.  The 
old  hero  is  in  fine  health  and  admirable 
spirits.  He  was  very  near  going  to 
Philadelphia  about  ten  days  ago,  to  get 
a  bullet  cut  out  of  his  arm.  It  gave  him 
considerable  pain,  and  has  worked  its 
way  so  near  the  skin  as  to  be  easily  felt. 
He  would  have  gone  but  for  the  politi- 
cal motives  which  he  knew  would  be 
imputed. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  fact  to  make  you 
sensible  of  the  deep-rooted,  affectionate 
attachment  of  which  the  rough  bosom  of 
a  war-worn  veteran  is  susceptible.  Earl 
has  a  few  days  ago  received  from  the 
Hermitage  Mrs.  Jackson's  portrait.  He 
did  not  intend  that  the  President  should 
see  it,  but  he  stepped  in  by  accident 
when  Earl  was  copying  from  it.  He 
stood  and  gazed  at  it  for  a  few  moments 
with  some  fortitude,  until  as  the  associa- 
tion rose  in  his  mind  he  began  to  weep, 
and  his  sobs  became  so  deep  that  Earl 
carried  the  picture  away  to  relieve  him. 

He  has  a  Bible  in  which  a  great  many 
favorite  passages  were  marked  by  his 
wife.  One  of  these  he  reads  every 
morning  religiously. 

This  is  devotion,  but  whether  it  be  of 
the  right  kind  I  leave  you  to  judge. 

Madame  Pintard,  of  whom  he  speaks 
in  the  following  letter,  was  a  bright-eyed, 
dark-haired,  pretty  little  Frenchwoman, 
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who  was  the  milliner  par  excellence  of 
her  day  in  Philadelphia.  So  great  were 
her  skill  and  taste  in  her  line  that  a 
Philadelphia  lady  says  of  her,  even  at 
this  late  day,  "  She  was  the  most  ele- 
gant and  accomplished  of  milliners,  and 
her  bonnets  and  caps  were  lovely  beyond 
compare.  She  became  the  rage,  while 
at  the  same  time  she  dared  to  be  saucy 
to  her  customers  and  lord  it  over  them." 

She  was  evidently  as  much  an  auto- 
crat in  the  domain  of  fashion,  at  that 
day,  as  Old  Hickory  was  in  that  of  poli- 
tics. 

May  10,  1831. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  you  are  all 
the  rage  at  Philadelphia.  What  saucy 
people  are  we  Kentuckers,  as  your  hus- 
band calls  us !  You  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  beau  monde,  and  dictate  in 
the  realms  of  taste  and  fashion.  I  have 
set  up  to  direct  the  politics  of  The  Globe. 
You  volunteer  to  give  eclat  to  Madame 
Pintard's  administration,  and  I  for  Old 
Hickory's.  The  good  people  where  you 
are  think  everything  you  say  is  right, 
and  where  I  am  I  can  do  nothing  wrong. 
If  Van  Buren  says,  u  You  are  rash  in 
this  business,  Mr.  Blair,"  the  old  hero 
says,  "  You  are  right,  Mr.  Blair.  I  '11 
stand  by  you." 

What  excellent  things  are  vanity  and 
presumption!  I  am  as  ignorant  a  fel- 
low as  ever  pulled  a  trigger,  and  deuce 
a  bit  do  you  know  about  Paris.  It  must 
be  instinct  that  carries  you  right  in  the 
affairs  of  fancy,  and  me  in  those  of 
politics. 

Eliza  says  you  may  do  as  you  will 
with  the  remnant  left  from  the  purchase 
of  her  gown.  May  be  you  could  con- 
trive something  out  of  the  means  that 
would  set  off  her  head  to  advantage. 
You  can  probably  hit  upon  the  mode 
that  revolutionary  Paris  may  adopt  for 
June  and  July.  I  should  guess  that  it 
would  be  something  of  the  tricolor,  but 
you  know  best.  Possibly  the  lily  may 
prevail,  which  God  forbid;  probably 
heads  may  be  out  of  fashion. 
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I  have  another  tale  of  romance  to  tell 
you  about  the  old  hero,  which  sets  the 
iron  man  of  war  in  his  true  light.  He 
is  of  the  old  school  of  chevaliers,  of  the 
school  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

Van  Buren  came  over  the  other  even- 
ing, when  Barry,  Eaton,  and  myself  were 
sitting  with  the  President,  and  began  to 
rally  him  about  a  lady  that  had  fallen 
in  love  with  him.  He  went  on  to  tell 
his  story,  and  it  seems  that  a  most  beau- 
tiful young  woman  had  just  called  on 
the  secretary,  and  desired  to  know  of 
him  who  was  to  write  Old  Hickory's  life, 
and  said  she  desired  to  tell  him  an  inci- 
dent which  she  hoped  would  be  recorded. 
She  said  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Vir- 
ginia gentleman,  whose  name  was  Love ; 
that  her  only  brother  had  become  in- 
sane and  killed  her  father,  and  had  then 
hung  himself;  that  she  had  been  con- 
fined two  years  in  a  hospital  (I  think  at 
Baltimore),  had  been  treated  harshly, 
and  that  upon  the  restoration  of  her 
reason  she  had  been  released ;  that  she 
had  property  in  Virginia,  but  was  de- 
prived of  its  use.  She  said  she  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  President  for  support  in 
her  distresses ;  that  the  old  man  shed 
tears,  gave  her  twenty  dollars  from  his 
purse,  and  told  her  that  one  so  unfortu- 
nate should  never  want  while  he  had  a 
shilling.  And  then  said  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
"  I  think  I  have  made  out  a  Love  af- 
fair." 

The  President  said  the  story  was  in- 
deed too  true.  He  had  sent  for  Mr. 
Ashton,  the  marshal,  who,  the  poor  girl 
said,  knew  her  history,  and  found  that 
she  had  told  him  the  truth.  She  was 
the  last  of  a  respectable  family,  which 
had  perished  in  the  tragical  manner  she 
described,  and  her  wandering  intellect 
had  prompted  her  flight  to  Washington 
to  see  the  President.  He  told  us  that 
he  commanded  his  feelings  and  counte- 
nance pretty  well  until,  having  assured 
her  of  his  protection,  she  began  to  weep, 
begged  that  she  might  kiss  him  and  call 
him  father  ;  and  then  said  he,  "  I  could 


not  restrain  my  tears,  and  that  man  must 
have  been  made  of  marble  who  could." 
His  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  he  talked 
of  it. 

June  15,  1831. 

I  send  you  the  letter  of  King  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  in  his  own  handwriting,  which 
the  President  gave  to  me  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  handwriting  is  something 
like  the  earlier  specimens  of  Bonaparte's 
when  first  consul,  which  I  examined  in 
the  state  department.  I  was  telling 
Mr.  Leon,  who  made  the  translation  I 
send  you,  that  the  consul  wrote  his  name 
very  crookedly  on  the  papers,  sometimes 
pointing  up  and  sometimes  down.  Mr. 
Leon  was  one  of  his  clerks,  and  copied 
much  of  his  writing.  He  told  me  that 
Napoleon  put  his  signature  to  papers 
precisely  as  they  were  handed  to  him. 
Not  unfrequently  he  put  it  on  the  back, 
and  when  about  to  write  a  dispatch  he 
never  adjusted  the  paper,  but  wrote  from 
corner  to  corner,  or  any  way.  He  says 
his  hand  was  almost  illegible,  from  the 
circumstance  of  never  writing  more  of 
a  word  than  would  enable  the  reader  to 
make  a  guess  at  it  from  the  connection 
of  the  sense. 

Mr.  Leon  tells  me  that  there  was  a 
lady  in  Paris  who  could  decipher  his 
meaning  better  than  all  his  bureaus. 
King  Joseph's  letter  has  a  little  bad 
French  in  it.  Are  you  scholar  enough 
to  find  it  out  ? 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  your 
visit  brought  about  the  relief  of  the 
count  from  the  regulations  of  the  di- 
recteur  des  pastes.  Barry,  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  President,  made  his  post- 
master comply  in  all  respects  with  Jo- 
seph's wishes  about  his  letters. 

You  are  a  very  great  favorite  of  Old 
Hickory.  In  giving  him  my  thanks,  in 
your  behalf,  at  dinner  the  other  day, 
when  he  mentioned  Joseph's  respectful 
letter  of  you,  there  were  several  stran- 
gers present,  and  I  observed  to  him  that 
you  would  not  have  asked  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction from  him  but  that  you  were 
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a  veteran's  orphan,  who  had  served  his 
country  from  Brad  dock's  war,  through 
the  Revolution,  and  that  you  had  grown 
up  as  the  daughter  of  another  soldier, 
who  had  fought  in  the  same  fields,  and 
who  now  rested  under  the  same  turf ; 
and  from  this  connection  you  thought 
you  had  a  right  to  look  upon  him  almost 
in  the  light  of  a  relation. 

The  old  man's  eyes  glistened,  and  his 
whole  countenance  evinced  satisfaction. 
He  said  you  needed  no  such  recommen- 
dation to  him,  but  that  none  could  be 
more  endearing.  With  great  energy  he 
remarked  that  Scott  and  Gist  were  pa- 
triots, and  had  bravely  defended  the  in- 
fant liberties  of  their  country.  As  we 
were  about  to  rise  from  table,  he  showed 
that  the  conversation  had  made  an  im- 
pression on  him. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  it  is  a  stand- 
ing rule  with  me,  on  quitting  the  table,  to 
remember  our  absent  friends.  Will  you 
join  me  in  a  glass  to-day  to  the  memory 
of  two  who  are  no  more  ?  "  He  then  gave 
"  Colonel  Gist  and  General  Scott,"  and 
said  all  who  loved  their  country  should 
respect  their  memories.  This  is  the  only 
instance,  Lewis  says,  in  which  he  has  sub- 
stituted his  toast  to  his  absent  friends 
by  another. 

King  Joseph's  letter,  with  the  trans- 
lation made  by  Mr.  Leon,  was  carefully 
preserved  with  Mr.  Blair's  letters,  and 
from  the  exact  transcript  of  it  here  giv- 
en it  may  be  seen  that  there  is  not  only 
"a  little  bad  French  in  it,"  but  some 
very  badly  spelled  French.  He  ad- 
hered to  the  assumed  title  adopted  on 
leaving  France,  and  this  letter  is  signed 
"  Joseph  Cte  de  Survilliers." 

POINTE  BREEZE  7  Juin  1831. 
MONSIEUR  LE  PRESIDENT,  —  J'ai 
recu  la  lettre  que  vous  aves  bien  voulu 
m'ecrire  le  23  mai,  je  me  suis  empresse 
d'acceuillir  Madame  Gratz,  aussi  bien 
que  me  1'ont  permis  les  circonstances 
douloureuses  ou  je  me  trouve  par  les 


mauvaises  nouvelles  que  je  recois  de  ma 
famille.  Madame  Gratz  m'aparue  en 
tous  points  digne  de  1'interet  que  vous  lui 
portes. 

Seresce  [serait  ce  ?]  trop  presumer 
des  sentiments  que  vous  voules  bien  me 
montrer,  Monsieur,  que  de  demander 
votre  intervention  aupres  du  directeur 
General  des  Postes  pour  qu'il  donne  la 
commission  au  directeur  de  la  poste  de 
trenton  de  remetre  mes  lettres  au  com- 
missionaire que  j'y  envoie  tous  les  di- 
manches  a  7  heures  du  matin,  moment 
ou  son  bureau  est  ouvert  pour  la  distri- 
bution des  lettres  de  trenton,  ce  directeur 
refuse  de  remettre  mes  lettres  le  di- 
manche^  parceque  je  ne  demeure  pas  a 
trenton,  ce  qui  retarde  jusqu'au  lundi 
apres  midi  la  reception  de  mes  lettres, 
c'est  a  dire  de  pr£s  de  trente  six  heures. 

Monsieur  le  General  Bernard  qui  se 
trouve  ici,  de  passage  a  son  retour  de 
france,  voudra  bien  se  charger  d'expli- 
quer  a  Votre  Excellence  la  nature  de  ma 
priere,  ainsi  qu'a  monsieur  le  commis- 
saire  General  des  postes,  s'il  en  reqoit 
1'authorisation  de  V.  E. 

Je  vous  prie  d'agreer,  Monsieur,  la 
haute  consideration  avec  la  quelle  j'ai 
1'honneur  d'etre  de  votre  excellence. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  date  of 
the  following  letter,  written  to  her  hus- 
band, Mrs.  Gratz  had  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky from  a  rather  unusually  prolonged 
visit  to  Philadelphia.  For  many  rea- 
sons that  city  was  always  most  attrac- 
tive to  her,  and  for  years  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gratz  made  a  visit  there  of  a  month  or 
two,  at  least,  and  this  when  to  compass 
such  a  journey  meant  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  no  little  inconvenience. 

July  16,  1831. 

I  received  Maria's  letter  a  day  or  two 
since,  and  was  much  gratified  to  find  that 
she  was  safely  and  snugly  domiciliated. 

Home,  Sweet  Home  is  a  good  song, 
after  all.  "  The  Hermitage  is  my  choice," 
as  the  veteran  Kero  says,  and  after  I 
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have  managed  The  Globe  for  six  years  I 
shall  return  to  my  cottage  under  the  hill, 
with  a  firm  resolve  never  to  meddle  with 
politics  again.  What  cursed  scoundrels 
the  aristocrats  employ  to  do  their  dirty 
work  !  Green  was  brought  here  by  that 
knave  Calhoun,  who  is  himself,  at  heart, 
one  of  the  Hartford  Convention  stamp. 
His  nullification  is  but  a  scheme  to 
scatter  our  republic  into  fragments,  that 
he  may  rule  a  part.  I  always  detested 
McDuffie,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
he  is  as  much  a  latitudinarian  as  he  was 
when  he  wrote  his  pamphlet  deriding 
with  the  intensest  scorn  the  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  Resolutions.  He  is  as  much 
national  as  ever  he  was,  but  he  is  now 
for  a  Southern  nation,  a  Carthaginian 
state  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  where 
the  Punic  faith  may  come  again  in 
vogue  under  the  Proteus,  Calhoun. 
Green  is  an  excellent  organ  for  such  a 
government. 

I  have  to  say  to  Maria  that  my  re- 
mark about  Mr.  Clay  was  a  mere  jeu 
d'esprit. 

The  Whig  .and  Louisville  Journal  had 
charged  The  Argus  with  falsehood  in 
saying  that  Mr.  Clay's  father  was  a 
dancing-master,  and  they  called  him  a 
preacher.  They  were  all  right,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  biographer  I  gave  the 
true  history  to  reconcile  the  contradiction. 
I  made  no  remark  about  the  business 
except  mentioning  that  the  father  had 
turned  a  somerset  into  the  pulpit,  which 
was  to  his  honor,  while  the  son  had  flung 
one  the  wrong  way,  and  leaped  into  the 
arms  of  his  own  and  his  country's  ene- 
mies. 

I  am  astonished  at  the  implacability 
of  the  Clay  side  to  Old  Hickory.  The 
latter  regards  him  with  much  more  kind- 
ness than  he  does  Calhoun,  and  yet  Mr. 
Clay's  friends  support  Calhoun  in  his 
nullification,  etc.,  against  the  President. 
It  is  against  all  their  natural  princi- 
ples, and  is  much  further  removed  from 
them  than  the  President's  democracy 
and  reform  and  proscription. 


For  some  years  before  he  left  Ken- 
tucky Mr.  Blair  was  greatly  harassed  by 
debt,  for  the  payment  of  which  his  means 
were  entirely  insufficient ;  and  among  his 
burdens  was  the  support  of  his  father,  a 
man  of  fine  ability  as  a  lawyer,  having 
at  one  time  filled  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General  of  Kentucky,  but,  with  many 
accomplishments,  so  inactive  and  indo- 
lent that  he  had  no  scruples  at  becoming 
a  charge  upon  his  son ;  and  while  Henry 
Clay  was  amused  at  the  witticism,  the 
means  of  retort  were  too  ready  for  him 
to  overlook  it,  and  he  sent  Mr.  Blair 
this  message.  "  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Clay, 
"  Preston  is  telling  his  readers  that  my 
father  was  a  dancing-master.  Do  tell 
him,  when  you  write,  that  I  say  I  admit 
the  fact,  —  he  was  so  ;  and  say  also  I 
have  never  been  compelled  to  '  pay  the 
piper.'  " 

Mr.  Blair's  correspondent  naively 
adds,  "  Mr.  Clay  had  a  meaning  in  that, 
I  presume,  but  you  know  best." 

August  29,  1831. 

We  have  all  returned  from  the  sea 
with  the  renovation  of  the  ever-changing, 
ever-lasting  element.  It  has  had  a  pe- 
culiarly good  effect  upon  my  health.  As 
I  told  you  in  The  Globe,  the  President 
is  quite  restored  and  reinstated  from  the 
debility  induced  by  the  over-exertion  of 
his  tour.  You  may  tell  his  good  Clay 
friends  that  the  Bay  has  proved  a  Me- 
dea's kettle  to  him.  He  is  a  new  man, 
but  still  the  old  patriot.  I  wished  an 
hundred  times  that  you  had  been  with 
us,  both  for  the  sake  of  your  health  and 
that  you  might  have  enjoyed  the  agree- 
able old  veteran  in  his  hours  of  cheerful 
retirement,  and  listened  to  his  unaffected 
recitals  of  the  adventures  of  which  his 
life  has  been  so  full.  Of  all  the  men  I 
ever  knew,  not  one  has  ever  appeared  to 
me  so  perfectly  free  from  all  disguise. 
His  entire  fearlessness  renders  all  secrecy 
contemptible  in  his  eyes.  His  simple, 
unreserved  intercourse  and  confiding,  af- 
fectionate feelings  have  made  me  as 
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familiar  with  his  heart  and  history  as  I 
am  with  my  own. 

He  puts  me  more  in  mind  of  uncle 
Madison  than  any  other  man  I  ever 
knew.  You  remember  what  a  kind, 
tender-hearted  man  Major  Madison  was, 
how  brave  and  terrible  in  battle.  On 
one  occasion  he  leaped  from  the  bank  of 
a  creek  upon  an  Indian  of  superior 
strength :  they  fought  with  butcher- 
knives,  and  when  the  major  had  killed 
his  adversary,  in  the  flush  of  triumph 
he  scalped  him ;  but  after  carrying  the 
bloody  trophy  a  little  distance  he  be- 
came disgusted  and  heart -sick,  until 
he  experienced  all  the  effects  of  an 
emetic. 

General  Jackson  never  allows  his  war- 
like enthusiasm  to  go  so  far  as  to  mangle 
a  fallen  foe,  and  I  but  allude  to  the 
case  of  uncle  Madison  to  show  you  how 
persons  of  the  tenderest  sensibilities  and 
of  the  utmost  benevolence  may  be  bloody 
in  the  spirit  of  chivalry  and  the  cause 
of  patriotism. 

I  never  witnessed  in  any  individual 
more  of  tender  affection  and  sympathy 
than  in  General  Jackson.  He  had  his 
family  around  him  at  the  Rip  Raps,  and 
his  courtesy  and  kindness  and  love  for 
these  strangers  to  his  blood  was  felt  by 
me  as  a  rebuke  to  my  colder  nature  and 
less  ardent  sympathies  with  our  children. 
He  has  a  little  granddaughter  (a  beauti- 
ful child,  about  ten  months  old),  named 
after  his  wife,  which  he  takes  to  his 
bosom  whenever  brought  within  his 
reach.  I  never  saw  this  little  bantling 
brought  in  his  presence  that  his  eyes  did 
not  brighten  and  his  affections  rise. 

He  and  I  were  sitting  one  day  alone 
on  the  sofa,  and  I  alluded  in  some  way 
to  his  attachment  for  the  little  Rachel. 
He  said  she  was  the  solace  of  his  waning 
life,  and  that  the  father  (his  adopted 
son)  had  been  nursed  on  the  bosom  of 
Mrs.  Jackson.  She  felt  for  him  all  the 
tenderness  of  a  mother  ;  that  she  parted 
with  him,  even  to  go  to  Nashville  to 
school,  with  reluctance,  and  looked  for 


the  returning  Saturday  with  more  anxi- 
ety than  the  boy  himself. 

He  paused  a  few  moments,  rumina- 
ting, and  with  his  eyes  suffused  in  tears 
said,  — 

"  Mr.  Blair,  she  was  one  of  the  best  of 
women,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  me  that  it 
is  in  my  power  to  provide  amply  for  the 
objects  which,  if  she  lived,  would  have 
been  so  dear  to  her.  Rachel  will  be  my 
greatest  comfort  if  I  should  survive  to 
return  to  the  Hermitage." 

I  believe  there  never  was  a  man  whose 
private  character  has  been  so  much  mis- 
understood as  that  of  General  Jackson. 
He  is  the  kindest  and  most  indulgent 
master  I  ever  saw,  the  most  polite  and 
considerate  in  his  attentions  to  the  two 
adopted  families  of  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Andrew  Donaldson  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, and  so  far  from  evidencing  the 
captiousness  of  old  age  towards  the  spoilt 
children  of  Mrs.  Donaldson  (of  which 
there  are  several),  he  has  the  most  pa- 
tient, bland,  and  soothing  mode  of  ca- 
ressing them  into  good  humor  and  good 
behavior. 

To  himself  he  is  self-denying ;  will 
give  no  one  trouble  in  taking  care  of  his 
wants,  but  follows  up  the  independent 
habits  of  his  early  life  even  in  age,  doing 
almost  everything  for  himself  that  he 
can  properly  do.  He  is  always,  how- 
ever, well  provided  because  of  his  indus- 
trious and  vigilant  attention  personally 
to  minutiae,  but  is,  nevertheless,  ready  to 
disfurnish  himself  for  the  sake  of  others. 

In  this  spirit  of  kindness,  at  the  Rip 
Raps,  the  tavern-keeper  having  sent 
over  his  account  for  my  family  separate- 
ly, as  directed  (considerably  over  an 
hundred  dollars),  the  President  insisted 
and  made  me  submit  to  the  whole  being 
paid  by  him. 

The  same  liberal  and  indulgent  feel- 
ing pervades  all  his  relations  here.  In 
a  multitude  of  cases  I  have  known  him 
Sacrifice  his  own  predilections,  and  in- 
deed his  determinations,  in  regard  to  ap- 
pointments, to  the  preferences  of  his  sec- 
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retaries,  and  it  is  only  when  important 
principles  are  concerned  that  he  is  inex- 
orable. Whenever  anything  involves 
what  he  conceives  the  permanent  inter- 
est of  the  country,  his  patriotism  becomes 
an  all-absorbing  feeling,  and  neither 
kitchen  nor  parlor  cabinets  can  move 
him. 

I  give  you  these  little  sketches  of  the 
old  chief's  character  that  you  may  see 
the  real  causes  of  his  prosperous  life. 
It  is  only  an  alliance  of  private  virtues 
with  qualifications  for  public  usefuhiess 
that  has  given  General  Jackson  such 
prominence  in  the  hearts  and  confidence 
of  his  countrymen. 

August  27,  1831. 

Yesterday  morning  was  rainy,  and  I 
took  my  way  to  the  old  hero's  office, 
where  I  expected  to  find  him  alone,  and 
went  to  amuse  him  with  the  whimsical 
letters  and  news  that  I  get  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

Among  the  rest  I  took  your  letter, 
and  read  to  him  those  passages  that  ap- 
plied to  himself.  He  laughed  heartily 
at  the  somerset  gentlemen  you  describe, 
their  sudden  conversions,  and  the  various 
modes  in  which  they  got  conviction.  He 
said  he  was  not  astonished  that  old 
General  Breckenridge  should  consider 
him  as  only  fit  for  a  nurse  and  the  Her- 
mitage, that  the  old  fellow's  way  of  life 
had  accommodated  him  to  these  ideas, 
and  that  he  did  not  know  how  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a  man  of  sixty-four  to  turn  him- 
self to  any  account  for  the  country.  He 
said  the  old  man  had  passed  that  period 
some  eight  or  ten  years,  and  that  if  he 
judged  from  his  own  experience  he  might 
well  say  that  the  incumbent  was  not  fit 
for  the  presidency  for  a  second  term. 

He  told  me  to  tell  you,  however,  that 
he  would  convince  you  that  Brecken- 
ridge's  rule  would  not  hold  good  with  a 
man  whose  life  had  been  one  of  action  ; 
that  he  was  heartier  and  abler  to  do 
service  than  while  on  the  Seminole  cam- 
paign ;  and  says  he,  "  Tell  Mrs.  Gratz 
that,  having  worn  out  one  set  of  teeth  in 


the  service  of  my  country,  I  have  got  a 
new  set  from  Mr.  Planton,  which  will,  I 
am  sure,  last  me  six  years  longer,  and 
support  me  in  the  same  service." 

When  I  came  to  your  comment  where 
you  say,  "  I  turn  with  disgust  from  such 
hypocrites,  and  am  sorry  to  find  so  many 
in  the  world,"  the  old  man  smiled ;  says 
he,  "  Mr.  Blair,  you  may  tell  Mrs.  Gratz 
she  does  not  know  the  half  of  them." 

The  Clay  press  in  this  quarter  is  get- 
ting more  and  more  violent  every  day. 
The  Boston  Courier  abuses  all  Kentucky 
for  not  voting  for  the  Clay  ticket,  and 
Gales  publishes  letters  from  Kentucky 
stigmatizing  the  Jackson  districts  for  ig- 
norance, and  the  Lord  knows  what  all. 
I  mean  to  stand  up  for  Kentucky,  and 
especially  the  Hunters  of  Kentucky, 
against  Mr.  Clay's  writers.  I  mean  to 
stand  by  the  mountaineers,  and  show 
that  Mr.  Clay  is  behind  them  and  the 
age  in  the  polity  that  is  calculated  to 
elevate  the  character  of  a  State. 

The  spirit  of  liberty  has  always  dwelt 
in  the  mountains,  and  you  will  find  more 
of  the  primitive  virtue  of  the  Revolution 
among  the  heights  of  Morgan  and  Law- 
rence than  in  the  fat  lands  of  Clark  and 
Bourbon. 

I  have  been  inclined  to  cease  hostili- 
ties with  Mr.  Clay's  party.  We  began 
here  to  think  that  Mr.  Clay  was  grow- 
ing in  grace,  he  showed  so  well  when 
compared  with  Calhoun  and  Berrien, 
Ingham  and  the  rest ;  but  it  seems  that 
Mr.  Clay's  folks  mean  to  join  this  ban- 
ditti, who  are  certainly  farther  removed 
from  all  his  professed  principles  than 
the  present  administration. 

The  last  letter  of  this  correspondence, 
written  during  the  first  term  of  General 
Jackson's  administration,  is  devoted  to 
an  explanation  of  the  care  Mr.  Blair  ex- 
ercises in  the  preservation  of  his  health, 
and  to  a  description  of  that  paragon  of 
her  profession,  Fanny  Kemble. 

His  enthusiasm  bubbles  over  as  he 
dwells  upon  her  perfection,  and  I  quote 
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only  that  part  of  the  letter  relating  to 
her.  This  letter  is  dated  February  2, 
1833. 

"  Talking  of  orators  and  action  puts 
me  in  mind  of  Miss  Kemble.  She  is 
the  female  Demosthenes  of  modern  days. 
I  never  conceived  of  anything  equal  to 
her  expression  of  the  passions.  The 
genius  of  Mrs.  Siddons  is  fully  inherited 
by  her.  I  saw  her  act  Beatrice,  Lady 
Teazle,  and  Julia  in  The  Hunchback,  and 
in  all  the  eccentric  varieties  of  these 
characters  every  look,  gesture,  attitude, 
and  expression  was  truer  to  nature  than 
the  finest  conception  of  the  most  gifted 
inspired  poet.  In  the  part  of  Julia  (a 
character  written  for  her  by  Sheridan 
Knowles,  —  the  nephew,  I  believe,  of  the 
great  Sheridan),  there  never  were  such 
natural  and  admirable  contrasts  and  ex- 
tremes of  the  passions  of  the  human 
heart  exhibited :  the  happy  innocent  of 
a  rural  retreat  run  wild  with  the  ex- 
travagant fashions  of  city  life,  the  resent- 
ment of  the  highest  and  most  indignant 
pride  subdued  by  the  all-conquering 
grief  of  deep  love. 

"  I  never  saw  the  passions  of  your  sex 
portrayed  so  divinely  as  in  the  acting  of 
this  fine  woman.  Her  very  utterance  in 
grief  is  absolutely  contagious.  Her  in- 
tonations are  so  natural  and  yet  so  beau- 


tiful that  while  one's  eyes  swell  with 
tears,  and  the  throat  is  choked  with  the 
heart,  the  greatest  pleasure  is  derived 
and  the  tenderest  affection  is  felt.  Her 
very  weeping  adds  loveliness  to  her  fea- 
tures. There  is  the  greatest  beauty  in 
her  countenance  when  she  cries  and  sobs 
most  naturally.  And  this  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  I  never  saw  any  one 
look  handsome  when  crying,  before. 
Her  features  are  not  regular,  not  upon 
the  Grecian  model  of  beauty,  but  she  is 
one  of  the  finest-looking  women  on  the 
stage  I  ever  saw.  The  look  of  genius 
forever  beaming  from  her  face  lights  up 
her  countenance,  and  she  wears  the  as- 
pect, when  she  speaks,  of  the  muse  of 
eloquence  and  poetry.  Her  eyes  are 
wonderfully  expressive,  her  teeth  re- 
markably beautiful,  and  all  the  linea- 
ments of  her  face  are  alive  with  intelli- 
gence and  feeling.  Her  figure  is  ex- 
ceedingly good,  form  perfect,  her  air 
elastic  and  light,  and  her  motions  full  of 
grace. 

"  I  am  told  that  she  is  determined 
to  stay  two  years  in  this  country,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
within  that  time  to  witness  the  power 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  this 
new  Queen  of  Tragedy  and  the  Peri  of 
Comedy." 

Thomas  H.  Clay. 


THE   SPELL   OF  THE   EUSSIAN  WRITERS. 


"  WE  are  most  of  us,  at  present,"  ob- 
serves a  witty  correspondent,  "  consumed 
by  one  of  two  passions,  —  for  the  Ger- 
man opera,  or  the  Russian  romance." 

If  I  were  sufficiently  learned,  both  in 
literature  and  music,  I  would  attempt, 
for  the  curiosity  of  the  thing  and  the 
possible  amusement  of  the  reader,  to 
trace  out  an  analogy  between  these  two 
fashionable  preoccupations  —  I  will  not 
say  crazes  —  of  the  modern  Athenian. 


I  seem  dimly  to  perceive  that  there  is 
such  an  analogy  ;  and  that  both  of  the 
new  and  rather  portentous  developments 
of  art  here  indicated,  in  their  solemn 
intensity  and  merciless  complexity,  their 
scorn  of  old-fashioned  laws  and  sym- 
metries, their  desperate  grasp  after  the 
expression  of  the  unutterable,  appeal  to 
the  same  dark  and  disillusioned  yet 
restless  and  expectant  temper  in  the 
modern  mind.  , 
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Happily  I  know  just  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  such  a  task  would  be  altogeth- 
er beyond  my  power.  I  should  be  out 
of  my  depth  in  the  musical  part  of  it 
directly.  I  feel  it  to  be  quite  sufficient- 
ly ambitious  that  I  should  essay  some 
inquiry  into  the  source  and  the  elements 
of  the  strong  fascination  exercised  over 
all  the  reading  world  just  now,  but  es- 
pecially, and,  as  I  think,  for  special  rea- 
sons, over  ourselves  in  America,  by  those 
tremendous  works  of  the  imagination 
which  are  finding  their  way  to  us  from 
beyond  the  Carpathians. 

The  impertinence  of  the  attempt 
seems  all  the  greater,  when  one  reflects 
that  nobody  reads  the  Russian  novel 
with  gusto  who  does  not  also  read 
French  with  ease,  and  that  nobody  who 
reads  French  with  ease  can  by  any  pos- 
sibility have  overlooked  the  admirable 
studies  of  the  subject  in  question  by  the 
Vicomte  Eugene  Melchior  de  Vogue*, 
which  first  appeared  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  and  have  now  been  col- 
lected into  a  delightful  volume  entitled 
Le  Roman  Russe.  No  more  delicate 
and  beautiful  critical  work  than  may  be 
found  in  these  essays  has  been  done,  I 
think,  since  Sainte-Beuve  died,  almost 
twenty  years  ago.  There  are  some  of 
us  who  thought  never  again  to  be  moved 
by  one  man's  estimate  of  another  man's 
achievement,  so  nearly  after  the  fashion 
in  which  the  great  master  of  criticism 
used  to  move  us.  For,  over  and  above 
his  natural  acumen  and  his  ample  lit- 
erary and  scholarly  outfit,  M.  de  Vogue* 
possesses,  in  a  preeminent  degree,  the 
three  chief  moral  qualifications  of  a 
good  critic,  sympathy,  modesty,  and  pa- 
tience. Not  more  than  once  or  twice 
in  all  the  completed  volume  does  the 
finely  cloven  foot  of  the  sardonic  French 
epigrammatist  peep  out,  as  in  the  pas- 
sage where  he  says  that  the  purpose  of 
Anna  Karenine  is,  briefly,  "  to  com- 
pare the  hell  of  unbridled  passion  with 
the  — purgatory  of  family  life."  Now 
M.  de  Vogue*  himself  married  one  of 


those  marvelous  Russian  women  who 
dazzle  and  reduce  to  despair  all  the  rest 
of  the  feminine  world ;  he  has  lived 
long  in  Russia,  and  has  also  —  thanks 
largely,  no  doubt,  to  the  help  of  ma- 
dame  !  —  actually  mastered  the  Russian 
language.  Even  the  Russians  them- 
selves, the  traveled  ones,  who  are  wont  to 
smile  a  little  archly  at  the  struggles  of 
the  resolute  occidental  to  grasp  their 
idioms  and  penetrate  their  illusive  na- 
tional secrets,  will  own  that  M.  de  Vogii£ 
knows  his  Russia  very  well,  and  that  in 
many  of  his  judgments  on  their  authors 
he  comes  uncommonly  near  hitting  the 
mark. 

How,  it  will  surely  be  asked,  can  a 
person  of  immeasurably  inferior  equip- 
ment hope  to  do  better  than  this  ?  No- 
body does  hope  it,  in  fact ;  but  when, 
after  a  great  deal  of  scientific  shooting, 
and  very  brilliant  shooting  too,  consid- 
ering the  enormous  range,  the  bull's-eye 
has  not  precisely  been  entered,  any  tyro 
may  take  a  shot,  and  a  great  many  may 
be  tempted  to  do  so.  There  is  always 
the  thrilling  possibility  that  a  random 
arrow  may  graze  the  black. 

Not  to  press  the  figure  too  far,  M.  de 
Vogue  as  good  as  confesses  that  his  own 
delicately  feathered  and  carefully  aimed 
shafts  have  not  yet  quite  found  the  cen- 
tre of  the  eye.  "  I  have  tried,"  he  says, 
near  the  close  of  his  elaborate  study  of 
Tolstoi,  "  to  select  the  attributes  by  vir- 
tue of  which  he  may  be  included  in  one 
or  another  of  the  classifications  of  our 
rhetoric  ;  and  yet,  in  my  heart,  I  know 
that  he  escapes  them,  and  that  he  es- 
capes me."  I  myself  have  made  a  guess 
concerning  the  side  by  which  Tolstoi 
and  his  peers  escape  the  accomplished 
Frenchman ;  but  I  do  not  quite  dare  to 
propound  it.  It  will  be  better  to  con- 
sider, for  a  little,  the  books  themselves. 

Of  the  greatest  of  all  of  them  in 
dramatic  and  analytic  power,  in  their  al- 
most miraculous  divination  of  human  se- 
crets and  grasp  of  human  motive,  —  of 
Guerre  et  Paix  and  Anna  Karenine  and 
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the  chief  masterpieces  of  Tourge'neff:, 
long  since  translated  into  English,  —  I 
shall  not  presume  to  say  anything.  Sud- 
denly it  has  come  to  pass  that  these 
books  are  everywhere.  The  selfsame 
volumes,  wearing  that  glaringly  demo- 
cratic badge,  the  stamp  of  the  circula- 
ting library,  make  their  way  into  the 
houses  of  high  and  low.  They  may  be 
found,  in  more  dainty  attire,  on  the 
shelves  of  the  very  few  people  who  still 
buy  books.  You  can  pick  them  up  on 
the  Paris  quais.  Everybody  now  reads 
these  more  celebrated  tales,  and  talks  of 
them  fluently  ;  and  a  certain  number,  I 
suppose,  positively  reflect  upon  them. 
But  while  they  are  sufficiently  captiva- 
ting as  mere  stories,  in  spite  of  their  out- 
landish nomenclature  and  their  often 
unwieldy  bulk,  to  approve  themselves  to 
the  universal  novel-reader,  they  are  full, 
and  over-full,  of  a  strange  moral  excite- 
ment, and  of  vastly  revolutionary  sug- 
gestions for  the  more  philosophic  stu- 
dent. It  will  be  the  object  of  this  arti- 
cle to  trace  the  genesis  of  their  sombre 
style  and  the  growth  of  their  peculiar 
ethics  through  certain  Russian  books, 
less  widely  known  as  yet,  and  some  of 
them  of  an  earlier  date  than  those  al- 
ready named  :  through  the  Ames  Mortes 
of  Gogol,  the  Souvenirs  de  la  Maison 
des  Morts  of  Dostoievsky,  Tourgeneff's 
Recits  d'un  Chasseur,  —  now  enlarged 
and  collected  under  the  more  appropri- 
ate title  of  the  Me'moires  d'un  Seigneur 
Russe,  —  and  the  Polikouchka,  Ma  Re- 
ligion, and  A  la  Recherche  de  Bonheur 
of  Tolstoi. 

It  was  Gogol's  great  book  which  be- 
got all  the  rest,  of  which  the  names  are 
now  so  familiar;  and  Gogol's  personal 
history  foreshadows,  in  some  one  or  more 
important  particulars,  that  of  each  of  his 
illustrious  followers.  Like  most  of  his 
literary  compeers,  Tolstoi  alone  having 
been  of  the  highest  social  rank,  Niko- 
lai Yasilevitch  sprang  from  the  petite 
noblesse.  He  was  born  in  1809,  in 
what  is  expressively  called  Little  Rus- 


sia ;  that  is  to  say,  in  that  circumscribed 
country  of  the  Cossacks,  where  alone,  in 
all  the  vast  dominions  of  the  Tsar,  there 
is  a  something  of  southern  exuberance 
in  the  landscape,  and  of  southern  gay- 
ety  and  nonchalance  in  the  temper  of 
the  people.  He  was  educated  in  a  pro- 
vincial gymnasium,  where  he  passed  his 
time,  as  so  many  geniuses  (and  dunces) 
have  done  before  him,  in  omnivorous 
general  reading,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
regular  course.  He  graduated  with  a 
low  rank,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
went  to  St.  Petersburg  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  civil  service.  Being  odd 
and  unattractive  in  person,  and  without 
influential  friends,  he  had  rather  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  disappoint- 
ments and  mortifications  to  endure,  for 
all  of  which  he  amply  revenged  himself 
on  the  official  class,  when  he  had  found 
the  use  of  his  pen.  After  all,  his  ap- 
prenticeship was  not  a  very  long  one. 
In  his  twenty-sixth  year  we  find  him 
collecting  and  publishing,  over  his  own 
name,  a  number  of  tales  which  must 
needs  already,  in  their  anonymous  form, 
have  attained  a  certain  popularity.  He 
had,  by  this  time,  worked  for  a  year,  at 
a  desk,  in  a  very  obscure  office  ;  tried  for 
the  stage,  and  been  rejected  on  account 
of  the  weakness  of  his  voice ;  had  acted 
as  private  tutor  in  a  noble  family,  and 
as  lecturer  on  history  in  the  University 
of  St.  Petersburg.  Best  of  all,  and  most 
important  for  his  future  career,  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  poet 
Pouchkine,  who  had  given  him  that  gen- 
erous, not  to  say  rapturous,  welcome 
which  the  father  of  Russian  letters  sel- 
dom failed  to  accord  to  rising  talent. 
Indeed,  we  are  struck  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  this  literary  history  with  the 
artless  admiration  of  these  men  for  one 
another.  Our  own  best  writers  hardly 
go  beyond  them  in  mutual  appreciation. 
It  is  natural,  perhaps,  to  the  scions  of  a 
young  race  and  the  citizens  of  a  new 
country,  this  keen  sense  of  brotherhood ; 
of  being  embarked  in  a  patriotic  com- 
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mon  cause,  requiring  for  its  advance- 
ment the  special  aptitudes  of  each.  The 
time  for  petty  jealousies  comes  later. 
Pouchkine  solemnly  enjoins  upon  Gogol 
(and  this  already  sixty  years  ago  !)  the 
duty  of  confining  himself  to  Russian 
subjects;  of  studying  Russian  life  and 
manners,  including  those  of  the  poor  ex- 
actly as  he  finds  them,  in  all  their  native 
homeliness  and  even  deformity.  Tour- 
ge'neff  sends  to  Tolstoi,  from  his  death- 
bed of  torture  in  Paris,  an  affecting  en- 
treaty that  the  latter  will  return  to  the 
world,  and  resume,  for  the  sake  of  the 
fatherland,  the  work  which  he  had  ap- 
parently laid  aside  for  his  own.  There 
are  transient  interruptions  to  the  har- 
mony of  these  deep  voices.  Dostoievsky, 
in  his  giim  old  age,  conceives  a  spite 
against  Tourgdneff  for  having,  as  he 
thinks,  tampered  with  his  own  private 
and  proper  theme  of  Nihilism ;  and 
when  the  same  Dostoievsky  was  first 
introduced  to  Pouchkine,  some  time  in 
the  forties,  as  "a  new  Gogol,"  the  poet 
observed  testily,  "  Oh  yes,  yes !  The 
country  is  growing  Gogols,  like  cucum- 
bers, just  now  !  "  Before  the  old  man 
was  halfway  through  Dostoievsky's  first 
book,  however,  his  hat  was  off,  and  he 
was  paying  a  tearful  homage  to  the  au- 
thor of  Les  Pauvres  Gens.  The  presen- 
timent of  some  vast  national  destiny  to 
be  accomplished,  the  thought  "  for  Rus- 
sia's sake,"  is  continually  carrying  the 
day,  even  with  the  most  crabbed  and 
pessimistic,  over  all  meaner  instincts  and 
insignificant  private  ambitions. 

But  to  return  to  Nikolai  Vasilevitch. 
In  the  two  collections  of  his  early  tales, 
Les  Veilles  d'un  Hameau  and  Ara- 
besques, he  had  found,  as  if  by  accident, 
the  very  key  in  which  Tolstoi  was  pres- 
ently to  pitch  Les  Cossaques,1  and  Tour- 
geneff  to  discover  so  many  weird  and 

1  The  reader  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to 
learn  that  a  new  edition  is  about  to  appear  of 
Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler's  very  spirited  translation 
of  this  fascinating  tale.  So  far  as  I  know,  it 
is  the  first  of  all  of  them  to  have  been  ren- 


haunting  themes.  He  had,  moreover, 
written  a  powerful  tragedy  in  verse, 
Tarass  Boulba,  founded  on  the  idealized 
exploits  of  some  of  his  own  ancestors 
in  the  Ukraine,  and  he  had  also  produced 
one  good  acting  comedy,  which  has 
ever  since  held  its  place  upon  the  Rus- 
sian stage.  The  plot  of  the  Reviseur 
turns  on  the  consternation  excited  among 
the  corrupt  officials  of  a  certain  pro- 
vincial town,  when  they  hear  that  they 
are  to  have  a  visit  from  a  government 
inspector.  A  rather  important-looking 
stranger,  with  no  very  obvious  business, 
arrives  at  the  principal  hotel.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  this  is  the  dread- 
ed censor,  and  he  is  followed,  flattered, 
fawned  upon,  and  inordinately  bribed 
by  the  whole  venal  crew.  The  stranger 
divines  the  situation,  enters  into  the  hu- 
mor of  it,  and  plays  the  part  with  spirit, 
to  his  own  immense  pecuniary  advan- 
tage, until  the  real  inspector  arrives. 
The  play  contains,  of  course,  a  scath- 
ing arraignment  of  the  administrative 
methods  then  in  vogue  in  Russia.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  stout  old  Emperor  Nicho- 
las —  a  giant,  indeed,  beside  his  chetif 
majesty  of  to-day !  —  read  the  manu- 
script of  it,  in  his  cabinet,  with  roars  of 
laughter,  ordered  it  to  be  brought  out, 
and  himself  gave  the  signal  for  applause 
from  his  own  royal  box.  He  afterward 
assisted  Gogol  with  large  though  anony- 
mous gifts  of  money ;  sufficient,  in  fact, 
to  render  the  fortunate  playwright  in- 
dependent of  the  search  for  daily  em- 
ployment, and  to  enable  him  to  set  forth 
on  his  travels  and  finally  establish  him- 
self in  Rome. 

Gogol  carried  away  with  him,  to 
work  out  in  the  then  calm  of  the  Eternal 
City,  an  idea  which  he  afterward  con- 
fessed to  have  first  received  from  Pouch- 
kine, —  the  grotesque  and  altogether 

dered  directly  from  the  original  into  English, 
and  it  excited  less  attention  than  it  ought  to 
have  done  when  first  published,  about  ten 
years  ago. 
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original  idea  of  the  Ames  Mortes.1 
Stated  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  plan  of 
the  book,  which  the  author  himself  would 
have  preferred  to  call  its  argument,  just 
as  he  affected  to  call  its  chapters  cantos, 
is  this.  In  the  old  days  of  serfdom, 
the  adult  male  serfs  counted  only  as 
souls.  As  such  they  were  registered 
whenever  the  census  was  taken,  and 
were  then  subject  to  taxation,  and  to  be 
bought,  sold,  mortgaged,  and  otherwise 
negotiated,  like  any  kind  of  personal 
property.  But  since  the  census  was  not 
taken  often,  it  came  inevitably  to  pass, 
through  the  average  mortality  of  the 
peasants,  and  still  more  when  this  was 
enhanced  by  pestilence  or  other  disaster, 
that,  before  the  new  registration  came 
to  be  made,  there  would  be  a  great  many 
names  upon  the  books  of  the  seigneur 
which  represented  dead  souls  merely, 
and  no  longer  active  arms,  or,  in  other 
words,  productive  property.  The  immor- 
tal hero  of  Gogol's  book,  Tchitchikof, 
—  a  buoyant  adventurer,  in  whose  early 
official  career  there  had  been  some 
rather  shady  passages,  —  conceived  the 
luminous  idea  of  making  a  tour  of  the 
remote  Russian  provinces ;  buying  up  at 
a  nominal  price,  where  he  cannot  get 
ceded  to  him  outright,  large  numbers 
of  these  "  dead  souls  ;  "  having  his  pur- 
chases regularly  certified  and  recorded 
by  local  officials,  who  would  not  take 
too  much  trouble  to  inquire  into  the 
identity  of  his  chattels  ;  and  then  rais- 
ing money  on  them,  ad  libitum,  in  the 
banks  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 
Tchitchikof  reckons  on  the  stupidity,  the 
heedlessness,  or  the  greed  of  the  aver- 
age rural  proprietor  for  the  success  of 
his  impudent  undertaking,  and  appar- 
ently he  reckons  with  an  innumerable 
host.  Never  before,  I  think,  was  such 
a  number  and  variety  of  sordid  and  ab- 


surd human  types  observed  with  so 
ardent  a  zest,  and  portrayed  with  such 
glorious  good-humor.  It  is  all  a  great 
farce,  of  course,  but  with  what  spirit  the 
first  acts  are  played  !  —  the  characters, 
the  dialect,  the  costumes  and  scenery, 
how  minutely  studied  !  I  do  not  know 
what  readers  mean  who  admit  with  a 
gentle  sigh  that  there  is  "  a  certain  grim 
humor  "  in  Gogol.  Why,  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  Ames  Mortes  is  a  perfect 
fantasia  of  fun,  and  not  so  very  grim, 
either !  The  state  of  mind  of  these  pen- 
sive critics  must  be  analogous  to  that  of 
the  play-goer  who  feels  bound  to  laugh 
at  his  favorite  comedian,  even  when  he 
plays  tragedy.  Their  own  organs  have 
become  affected  by  that  "  souffle  de  la 
cimetiere  "  with  which  Vogue  finds  the 
later  Russian  literature  so  deeply  im- 
bued, and  from  which  the  retrospective 
reader  cannot  immediately  free  himself, 
even  when  bowling  with  Tchitchikof  in 
his  britchka,  behind  that  excellent  coach- 
man Seliphane,  over  the  unworn  ways  of 
Central  Russia.  But  the  retrospective 
reader  certainly  carries  with  him  what 
was  not  originally  present  in  the  plan 
of  Gogol's  book.  To  me,  at  least,  the 
narrative  in  its  earlier  portions  is  con- 
tinuously and  most  delightfully  droll: 
just  as  I  am  sure  that  I  should  have 
laughed  at  the  comedy  of  the  inspector, 
though  Vogue*  says  that  he  could  not. 

How  is  it  possible,  for  instance,  to 
suspect  of  any  deep  depression,  under 
the  burden  of  stern  moral  engagements, 
the  man  who  could  elaborate  the  per- 
fectly natural  and  vivacious,  and  also 
perfectly  inane,  dialogue  between  Char- 
mante  and  Gentille,  in  that  delicious 
"  canto "  entitled  Les  Emotions  d'une 
Pe'tite  Ville,  wherein  the  gossips  decide 
among  themselves  that  the  object  of 
Tchitchikof,  in  his  mysterious  comings 


1  This   curious  book  has  quite  lately,  as  I  I  have  preferred  to  stick  to  the  latter.     I  have 

understand,  been  translated  into  English,  but  not  had  the  pleasure   of   seeing-  this  English 

the  title  Dead  Soiils  appears  to  me  so  much  translation,  and  do  not  even  know  whether  it 

more  remote  from  all  the  associations  connoted  has  been  made  directly  from  the  Russian  or 

by  the  original  than  even  the  French  one  that  through  the  medium  of  the  French. 
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and  goings,  must  be  to  arrange  an  elope- 
ment with  their  governor's  daughter? 
The  lady  who  pays  the  visit  pounces  in- 
cidentally upon  the  summer  costume  of 
the  lady  who  receives. 

"  '  What  a  pretty  print ! '  cried  Char- 
mante  (with  reference  to  the  gown  of 
Gentille). 

" '  Is  it  not  ?  Prascovia  Fedorovna 
thinks  that  the  checks  are  a  little  large, 
and  she  would  have  liked  blue  dots  bet- 
ter than  cinnamon  dots.  But  I  have  just 
sent  to  my  sister  the  most  exquisite 
stuff!  I  only  wish  I  could  give  you 
any  idea  of  it!  Fancy  fine,  fine, fine 
stripes,  the  finest  imaginable,  and  be- 
tween the  stripes  rounds  and  sprigs, 
rounds  and  sprigs,  rounds  and  sprigs. 
I  declare  to  you  that  it  is  ravishing ! 
For  my  own  part,  I  never  saw  anything 
so  graceful ! ' 

"  '  Still,  it  must  be  rather  confused  ! ' 

" '  Oh,  no,  it  is  not  confused !  ' 

"  '  Ah,  bah !  It  must  be  ! '  .  .  .  Gen- 
tille repeated  mildly  that  the  effect  of 
the  stuff  they  were  discussing  was  not 
at  all  confused,  and  then  exclaimed 
abruptly,  — 

" '  But,  my  dear,  you  are  wearing 
edging  still !  Nobody  wears  it  now  ! ' 

"  *  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

"  '  Oh,  no.  Everything  is  in  scallops, 
instead ! ' 

"  '  So  much  the  worse,  I  say.  Scal- 
lops are  not  at  all  pretty  ! ' 

"  '  But  they  are  worn  on  everything. 
Capes  are  scalloped,  sleeves  are  scal- 
loped, shoulder-caps,  even  stockings. 
In  short,  everything.  No  edging  at 
all!' 

"  '  It  is  not  pretty,  Sophia  Ivanovna, 
—  a  trimming  entirely  of  scallops.' 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  exquisite ! 
They  are  made  with  a  double  hem,' " 
etc. 

Now  this  is  not  only  done  to  the  life, 
but  it  is  done,  indisputably,  with  a  sense 
of  keen  enjoyment  on  the  part  of  the 
writer. 

It    is    Dickens   who,   simultaneously 


with  Gogol,  marks  the  transition  from 
romanticism  to  realism  in  the  literature 
of  his  own  country.  And  not  Dickens 
himself,  as  it  seems  to  me,  begins  his 
work  in  higher  spirits,  less  hampered 
by  the  behests  of  a  "  cold  moral "  or 
teased  by  the  importunities  of  any 
fundamental  doubt.  The  temper  of 
both  men  altered  sadly,  as  the  years 
went  on.  That  of  Gogol  changed  the 
earlier  and  more  profoundly,  by  just 
so  much  as  he  was  more  thorough  in 
his  practice  of  the  new  method ;  more 
sincere  and  unreserved  in  his  adoption 
of  that  principle  of  blank  veracity,  on 
which  what  we  call  realism  must  needs 
rest.  No  man  retains  into  mature  life 
the  spirits  of  his  youth  who  does  not 
also  retain  a  certain  number  of  illu- 
sions. Dickens  was  the  first  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  of  English  realists,  but 
he  was  never  altogether  a  realist.  He 
was  romantic  and  rhetorical  to  his  dy- 
ing day,  Gogol  is  rhetorical  too,  some- 
times, especially  in  those  eloquent  apos- 
trophes to  Russia,  which  abound  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Ames  Mortes,  but 
he  is  never  romantic.  He  published,  it 
is  true,  in  his  melancholy  last  years, 
after  his  writings  had  secured  him  many 
enemies,  a  number  of  elaborate  letters 
on  the  subject  of  the  Ames  Mortes,  in 
which  he  claimed  to  have  been  actuated, 
from  the  first  conception  of  the  book, 
by  a  high  philanthropic  purpose.  I  can- 
not quite  believe  it.  He  simply,  as  I 
think,  undertook  to  tell  what  he  saw, 
and  what  he  saw  began  by  diverting 
and  ended  by  overpowering  him.  He 
was  like  those  heroes  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned fairy-tales  who,  having  dared  to 
fix  their  eyes  upon  a  magic  mirror, 
saw  the  smooth  surface  begin  slowly  to 
darken  and  to  swirl,  and  grim  depths 
open,  and  fierce  forms  emerge,  until 
the  whole  uncanny  thing  was  thick  with 
strife  and  grewsome  with  all  manner  of 
horror.  He  had  set  himself  dispassion- 
ately to  observe  the  social  condition  of 
rural  Russia  in  the  last  years  of  serf- 
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dom.  There  is  no  hint  in  all  the  Ames 
Mortes  that  he  ever  personally  ques- 
tioned the  righteousness  of  that  "pe- 
culiar institution  "  of  Russia,  or  serious- 
ly regarded  the  serf  otherwise  than  as  a 
piece  of  property.  He  seems  hardly  to 
have  troubled  himself  about  the  serf  at 
all.  It  is  what  he  sees  of  the  effect  of 
slavery,  and  the  semi-barbarism  it  im- 
plies, upon  the  master.,  which  ends  by 
taking  all  the  heart  out  of  him. 

His  book  was  never  properly  finished. 
He  had  intended  to  offset,  in  the  latter 
half  of  it,  by  a  certain  number  of  hu- 
mane and  noble  types,  the  coarse,  un- 
principled, or  ridiculous  ones  which  he 
had  depicted  with  so  much  zest  in  the 
beginning.  He  found  that  he  must 
draw  largely  on  his  imagination  for 
these  types,  and  that  his  imagination 
was  not  equal  to  the  task.  He  flung  at 
the  hero,  of  whose  meanness  he  had 
tired,  the  sarcasm  of  a  complete  success 
in  his  iniquitous  undertaking,  and  turned 
his  own  back  suddenly  and  squarely 
upon  a  world  in  which  such  a  denou- 
ment  appeared  to  him  probable. 

One  day,  in  a  fit  of  general  disgust, 
he  destroyed  the  manuscript  of  his  sec- 
ond volume,  setting  an  example  which,  as 
we  know  too  well,  Tolstoi  has  but  lately 
followed  with  that  of  his  third  consid- 
erable romance.  There  is  an  immense 
contempt  of  self-interest  about  these 
men  which  compels  our  admiration,  even 
when  its  results  are  most  exasperating. 
In  Gogol's  case,  there  existed  an  imper- 
fect copy  of  the  work  thus  rashly  sacri- 
ficed, from  which,  after  his  death,  was 
restored  and  very  clumsily  pieced  togeth- 
er the  unsatisfactory  second  volume  of 
the  Ames  Mortes  which  we  know. 

Gogol  had  now  returned  from  his  ten 
years'  residence  in  Italy.  His  always 
precarious  health  had  become  very  bad, 
and  a  great  change,  or  conversion,  had 
taken  place  in  his  interior  life.  He 
called  himself  an  Orthodox  Greek  Chris- 
tian still,  but  he  had  become  a  strict 
pietist,  and  his  piety  was  of  that  mysti- 


cal and  exalted  type  to  which,  in  his  re- 
ligious retours,  the  true  Russian  is  ever 
prone,  and  which  indicates  the  deep  and 
steadfast  oriental  element  that  underlies 
the  seeming  versatility  and  receptivity 
of  his  nature.  During  his  residence  in 
Rome,  Gogol  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  Russian  painter  of  sacred  subjects, 
named  Ivanof,  from  whom  he  seems 
originally  to  have  imbibed  his  ultimate 
religious  views.  The  friends  had  re- 
tired together  to  the  Capuchin  convent 
on  Mt.  Soracte,  and  they  lived  there  for 
some  years  before  Gogol  returned  to 
Russia.  I  could  not  but  think  much  of 
this  pair,  as  I  rounded,  a  few  days  ago, 
the  base  of  that  beautiful  mountain 
group,  whose  first  association,  to  a  mod- 
ern mind,  will  always  be  with  the  dazzle 
of  its  winter  snows,  and  with  the  simple 
convivialities  of  the  gay  Augustan  poet. 
I  seemed  to  see  the  two  voluntary  exiles, 
fugitives  to  the  sun,  out  of  that  dim 
Scythia,  from  which  had  descended  the 
doom  of  the  old  Roman  world,  sitting 
there  and  brooding  in  their  ascetic  re- 
treat, between  the  desert  of  the  past 
and  the  desert  of  the  future  ;  with  that 
great,  fair,  void  sepulchre  of  human  life, 
the  Roman  Campagna,  always  before 
their  natural  eyes,  and  the  stretch  of  the 
inimitable  steppes  haunting  their  mental 
vision.  All  at  once  I  fancied  that  I 
had  discerned  one  of  the  obscure  and, 
so  to  speak,  organic  points  of  sympathy 
between  these  moody  Muscovites  and 
ourselves  in  the  New  World,  —  a  ten- 
dency, namely,  to  overlook  sometimes, 
in  their  estimate  of  human  affairs,  the 
whole  splendid  results  of  the  civilization 
of  Western  Europe,  the  conventionalized 
Christianity,  the  artificial  moral  codes, 
the  accumulated  learning,  the  elaborated 
art,  in  general  terms  all  that  Vogue  in- 
cludes in  "  the  classifications  of  our 
rhetoric  ;  "  and  to  leap  in  their  reasoning 
direct  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  to  the  present  day. 

It  was  to  defray  the  expenses   of   a 
pious  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  that 
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Gogol  published,  after  his  return  to  Rus- 
sia, his  own  private  correspondence,  in- 
cluding the  Lettres  sur  les  Ames  Mortes. 
With  this  one  exception,  he  gave  in  char- 
ity all  that  he  could  earn  by  his  pen, 
and  hastened  his  end,  it  is  thought,  by  his 
fasts  and  macerations.  It  was,  however, 
an  attack  of  typhoid  which  finally  car- 
ried him  off  in  February,  1852,  exactly 
four  years  before  "  General  Fevrier 
turned  traitor  "  to  his  old  patron,  Tsar 
Nicholas.  The  sunshine  of  royal  favor 
had  long  since  passed  away  from  the 
novelist.  The  governor  of  Moscow  was 
severely  censured  for  attending  his 
funeral  in  official  dress,  and  Tourgeneff 
was  already  in  exile  on  his  estates  for  hav- 
ing, among  other  misdemeanors,  called 
the  author  of  the  Ames  Mortes  a  great 
man.  Gogol  was  only  forty-three  when 
he  died,  but  he  had  described  in  his 
comparatively  brief  career  the  arc  of  a 
great  circle,  and  had  indicated  the  orbit 
in  which  all  his  literary  progeny  were 
to  revolve. 

I  have  insisted  the  more  upon  the 
evidence  of  something  like  hilarity  of 
temper  in  the  youthful  Gogol  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  gleam  was  so  transi- 
tory ;  because  the  jocund  morning  sun- 
shine was  incontinently  eclipsed,  and  has 
proved  the  prelude  to  an  exceeding  som- 
bre day,  —  one  on  which  a  faint  and 
dubious  glint  of  promise  is  only  now  be- 
ginning to  arise.  Important  events  had 
taken  place  in  the  political  world  of 
Russia  before  Gogol  died,  and  more  im- 
portant ones  yet  were  rapidly  preparing. 
The  agitations  and  aspirations  of  1848 
had  found  their  echo  there  in  sundry 
organized  movements  or  conspiracies,  for 
the  slightest  possible  complicity  with 
one  of  which  poor  diseased,  possessed, 
inspired  Dostoievsky  had  already  been 
dispatched  to  his  ten  years'  martyrdom 
in  Siberia.  Tourgeneff  was  under  a 
cloud,  as  we  have  seen,  for  his  supposed 
sympathy  with  the  malcontents  and 
their  subversive  ideas,  and  Tolstoi,  the 
youngest  of  the  three  by  about  eight 


years,  was  presently  to  depart,  with  other 
young  noblemen  of  his  regiment,  to  the 
Crimea;  there  to  obtain  that  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  theory  and 
practice  of  war  of  which  he  was  later 
to  make  so  amazing  an  application  in 
Guerre  et  Paix  and  the  Crimean  sketches. 
It  is  useful  to  mark  these  dates,  and  to 
observe  that  the  famous  trio  who  suc- 
ceeded Gogol  were  all  born  between 
1818  and  1830,  and  might  well,  there- 
fore, have  been  brothers  in  blood,  no  less 
than  in  genius  and  in  destiny.  Ivan 
Tourgeneff  was  the  only  one  of  them 
just  then  in  a  position  to  write,  and  the 
hunter's  tales  which  form  the  bulk  of 
the  Memoires  d'un  Seigneur  Russe  were 
most  of  them  composed  during  that  sea- 
son of  retirement  in  Russia  which  pre- 
ceded his  final  removal  to  France. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  very  similar 
to  Gogol's.  The  adventures  of  a  roving 
hero  form  a  thread  on  which  to  suspend 
innumerable  studies  of  native  character. 
It  is  by  far  the  most  indigenous  of  all 
Tourge'neff's  books  ;  Russian,  and  very 
Russian,  in  form  no  less  than  in  sub- 
stance." He  treated  none  but  Russian 
themes  at  any  time ;  but  after  he  went 
to  live  in  Paris,  he  made  a  point  of 
treating  these  themes,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  a  European  manner.  I  am  only 
making  the  distinction  which  the  Rus- 
sians themselves  continually  make.  They 
do  not  really  claim  to  be  European  any 
more  than  we  do  in  America.  Tour- 
gdneff  made  concessions  to  the  canons 
of  a  classical  taste  in  the  works  by  which 
he  is  well  known.  He  bethought  him- 
self of  being  an  artist,  and  he  became 
a  great  one.  He  cared  to  satisfy  the 
critical  demands  of  the  sophisticated 
French  reader ;  to  make  his  tales  brief 
and  shapely,  his  style  pointed  and  lit- 
erary, albeit  he  could  never  quite  over- 
come his  repugnance  to  anything  like  a 
conventional  ending.  But  here,  in  his 
earliest  essays,  —  they  might  better,  al- 
most, for  all  their  dramatic  form  and 
elements,  be  called  meditations,  —  the 
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narrative  is  long,  low-voiced,  and  desul- 
tory. "We  seem  to  hear  the  heavy  sighs 
of  repressed  feeling  by  which  it  is  fre- 
quently interrupted.  Tourge'neff  felt 
bound,  as  Gogol  had  done  before  him,  to 
confine  himself  to  a  bare  statement  of 
fact.  He  took  his  assiduous  and  silent 
notes  of  the  wild,  monotonous  landscape 
of  middle  Russia,  with  its  dearth  of  his- 
toric associations,  —  a  kind  of  scenery 
wonderfully  intime  to  us  in  our  country, 
—  and  of  the  elementary  types  of  charac- 
ter bred  therein,  and  the  sad  and  sordid 
life  of  the  children  of  the  soil,  both  bond 
and  free.  But  he  was  of  another  and 
more  acutely  sensitive  nature  than  Go- 
gol, and  was  penetrated  by  the  ideas  of 
a  later  day.  He  was  intensely  sympa- 
thetic, and  we  are  not  long  left  in  doubt 
concerning  the  side  to  which  his  sym- 
pathies incline.  For  all  his  instinctive 
fastidiousness,  they  are  always  with  the 
poor.  The  themes  that  engage  his  full 
powers  are  the  simple  faith  and  good- 
fellowship  of  an  old-fashioned  pair  of 
rustics  like  Khor  and  Kalyvtch ;  the 
silent  submission  to  unutterable  wrong 
of  the  miller's  wife  Arina ;  the  ingenu- 
ous courage  with  which  the  boy  Paul 
confronts  the  spectre  that  foretells  his 
untimely  death,  in  that  exquisite  story 
of  the  night  encampment  of  the  village 
children  among  the  grazing  horses  ;  the 
beatific  resignation  of  the  girl  Louke'ria, 
in  the  Reliques  Vivantes.  There  is  bare- 
ly a  word  here,  any  more  than  in  the 
Ames  Mortes,  which  can  be  construed 
into  a  direct  plea  for  the  oppressed  or 
arraignment  of  the  oppressor  ;  yet  our 
sense  of  the  multiform  woe  inherent  in 
a  vast  public  wrong  goes  on  deepening 
from  page  to  page,  until  we  feel  as  if 
the  most  indignant  appeal  on  behalf  of 
the  socially  disinherited  would  seem 
tame  and  weak  beside  this  plain  process 
of  passionless  revelation. 

The  coincidence  in  time  has  been 
noted  between  the  appearance  of  the 
Re'cits  d'un  Chasseur  and  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  and  the  presumable  rela- 


tive connection  of  the  two  books  with 
the  formal  abolition  of  slavery  in  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States.  But  never, 
it  must  be  allowed,  did  two  philanthro- 
pists work  simultaneously  for  kindred 
ends  in  so  entirely  dissimilar  a  fashion. 
Let  the  reader  who  would  measure  the 
difference  between  them  compare  the 
hot  and  harrowing  description  of  the 
beating  of  Uncle  Tom,  in  the  chapter 
entitled  The  Martyr,  with  this,  out  of 
Tourge'neff 's  first  volume :  — 

"  Notwithstanding  my  small  sympathy 
for  Arcadi  Pavlytch,  it  happened  to  me 
once  to  pass  the  night  with  him.  I  had 
my  horses  harnessed  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  he  insisted  on  my  taking  '  an 
English  breakfast '  with  him  before  I 
went,  and  dragged  me,  for  that  purpose, 
into  his  study.  They  brought  us,  with 
our  tea,  cutlets,  soft-boiled  eggs,  butter, 
honey,  Swiss  cheese,  etc.  Two  white- 
gloved  footmen  anticipated  silently  and 
very  swiftly  our  slightest  wishes.  We 
sat  upon  a  Persian  divan.  Arcadi 
wore  large  Turkish  trousers  of  silk,  a 
black  velvet  vest,  an  elegant  fez  with 
blue  tassels,  and  yellow  Chinese  slippers 
without  heels.  He  sipped  his  tea,  nib- 
bled a  little,  looked  at  his  finger-nails, 
smoked,  put  a  cushion  behind  his  back, 
and  in  general  gave  evidence  of  being 
in  an  excellent  humor.  Presently  he 
made  a  serious  attack  upon  the  cutlets 
and  cheese,  and  after  having  quitted  him- 
self like  a  man  at  this  operation  he 
poured  himself  a  glass  of  red  wine,  lift- 
ed it  to  his  lips,  and  frowned. 

"  '  Why  was  this  wine  not  warmed  ?  ' 
he  said  dryly  to  one  of  the  footmen. 
The  man  looked  distressed,  turned  pale, 
and  stood  as  if  petrified.  'Well,  my 
friend,  I  asked  you  a  question,'  con- 
tinued the  young  seigneur  with  studied 
calm,  and  staring  fixedly  at  the  poor 
man,  who  twisted  slightly  the  napkin 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  but  made  no 
other  movement,  and  appeared  as  if  spell- 
bound by  some  fascination  which  de- 
prived him  of  the  power  of  utterance. 
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"Arcadi  smoothed  his  brow,  still  re- 
garding the  poor  wretch  thoughtfully. 

"  '  Excuse  me,'  he  said  to  me,  with  an 
amiable  smile  and  a  friendly  touch  upon 
my  knee ;  then  turned  his  eyes  again 
upon  the  footman  silently. 

"  '  You  can  go,  now,'  he  observed  at 
length,  touching  at  the  same  time  the 
spring  of  a  little  hand-bell,  which 
brought  in  a  huge  dark-complexioned 
man,  with  a  low  forehead  and  streaked 
eyes. 

"  '  Make  your  arrangements  for  Fe- 
dor,  he  said  to  the  man,  in  fewer  words 
even  than  these,  and  with  perfect  self- 
command. 

"  The  thick-set  man  bowed  and  went 
out. 

"  '  Such,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  Arcadi 
gayly,  '  are  the  annoyances  of  country 
life.  But  where  are  you  going?  Sit 
down,  sit  down,  and  stay  awhile.' 

" '  No :  it  is  high  time  for  me  to 
leave.'  " 

Both  Tourgeneff  and  Mrs.  Stowe  had 
on  their  side,  as  the  event  proved,  the 
immense  power  of  exact  opportunity. 
Our  countrywoman  could,  however,  do 
no  more  than  make  an  uncommonly  vig- 
orous use  of  the  rhetorical  and  sensa- 
tional devices  of  the  past.  It  was  a 
fault  of  all  our  earlier  American  litera- 
ture to  be  too  much  in  awe  of  literary 
precedent,  the  ever  wasteful  mistake  of 
putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  But 
the  Russian  had  been  called  to  the  prac- 
tice of  a  new  method  ;  and  mild  as  that 
method  might  at  first  sight  appear  in 
the  hands  of  a  writer  of  Tourgdneff's 
refinement,  it  was  presently  felt  to  be  a 
terrible  one.  Nor  do  we  at  all  wonder 
that  Russia,  even  the  presumably  regen- 
erated Russia  of  Alexander  the  Libera- 
tor, was  no  longer  a  possible  residence 
for  him. 

He  went  away  to  a  career  of  honor 
and  emolument  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
yet  he  went  away  broken-hearted,  and 
the  fixed  sentiment  which  underlies  all 
the  wonderfully  varied  studies  of  Rus- 


sian life  which  he  subsequently  made 
from  a  distance  is  one  of  despair. 
Tourgeneff  and  Gogol  are  the  true  Ni- 
hilists, though  the  latter  never  knew  the 
name  of  his  complaint,  and  the  former, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  bitterly  accused  of 
having  trenched  on  Dostoievsky's  pro- 
vince, in  assuming  to  discuss  and  illus- 
trate it.  With  minds  congenitally  clear 
of  cant,  they  had  plunged  fearlessly  — 
the  elder  even  jauntily  —  into  the  deep 
labyrinth  of  latter-day  speculation ;  but 
neither  went  far  enough,  before  he  died, 
to  discern  the  faint  spark  of  light  at  the 
extremity  of  the  noisome  cavern,  or  sus- 
pect the  point  of  its  ultimate  issue. 

For  Nihilism,  in  its  largest  accepta- 
tion, that  is  to  say  the  flat  negation  of 
all  faith  and  hope,  whether  in  the  social, 
political,  or  spiritual  order,  is  not  a  pos- 
sible permanent  attitude  of  the  human 
mind.  Whatever  it  may  mean,  whether 
it  be  for  our  consolation  or  our  delusion, 
the  fact  is  so.  The  planet  must  return 
from  its  eclipse,  the  soul  from  its  nadir 
of  universal  denial.  It  seems  strange 
to  think  of  Dostoievsky,  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  "humiliated  and  offended,"  the 
master  of  horrors,  as  the  prophet  of 
such  a  return,  and  yet  I  find  him  to  have 
been  so.  He,  more  than  any  of  the  rest 
of  these  new  men  and  would-be  teachers, 
has  been  unfortunate  in  the  order  in 
wkich  his  productions  have  been  given 
to  the  western  world.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  comprehend  or  even  tolerate 
Crime  et  Chatiment  without  having  first 
read  the  Souvenirs  de  la  Maison  des 
Morts ;  or  fully  to  appreciate  the  latter 
without  knowing  something  of  the  per- 
sonal history  of  the  author.  I  must  also 
confess  to  having  been  myself  beaten  by 
Crime  et  Chatiment,  when  I  first  attempt- 
ed to  read  it.  I  began  the  book,  and 
had  not  nerve  enough  to  finish  it.  But  I 
did  afterwards  read  the  Souvenirs  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  this,  which  was  re- 
ally the  earlier  work,  reconciled  me  to  the 
later.  It  is  one  long,  dry  chronicle  of 
human  misery,  of  which  not  a  single  dis- 
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tressing  or  even  revolting  detail  is  spared 
the  reader ;  but  it  is  a  chronicle  of  such 
misery  endured  unto  the  end,  and,  be- 
fore the  end,  surmounted  by  the  might 
of  the  inviolable  human  will.  Let  us 
see  to  what  extent  this  agonizing,  and 
yet  in  some  sort  animating,  story  is  a 
narrative  of  actual  experience. 

Fedor  Michailovitch  Dostoievsky  was 
born  in  1821,  in  an  almshouse  in  Mos- 
cow, where  his  father,  the  proprietor  of 
a  tiny  rural  estate  and  a  retired  army- 
surgeon,  had  received  the  appointment 
of  physician.  It  was  but  a  starveling 
livelihood  which  the  elder  Dostoievsky 
gained  in  this  way,  and  his  children 
were  familiarized,  from  their  earliest 
years,  with  the  pinch  of  barely  decent 
poverty  in  their  own  persons,  no  less 
than  with  the  daily  spectacle  of  extreme 
wretchedness  and  destitution.  Shift 
was  made,  however,  to  send  Fedor  and 
his  brother  Alexis  to  the  school  of  mil- 
itary engineering  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
the  former  graduated  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  with  the  grade  of  sub-lieu- 
tenant. He  wore  his  uniform  for  about 
a  year,  then  doffed  it,  and  returned  to 
Moscow,  having  embraced  the  desperate 
resolution  of  exchanging  the  sword 
for  the  pen  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
Some  sort  of  subsistence  he  must  have 
contrived  to  gain  by  writing,  since  his 
first  book,  Les  Pauvres  Gens,  a  simple 
and  very  affecting  story  of  life  among 
the  working-classes  of  Moscow,  was  pub- 
lished in  1844,  and  it  was  not  until 
April,  1849,  that  he  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  as  a  political  offender. 

The  two  brothers  were  both  implicated 
in  what  goes  by  the  name  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Petrachevsky,  but  the  counts 
against  them  were  extremely  light. 
They  were  charged  with  having  attend- 
ed the  meetings  of  the  conspirators, 
with  having  joined  them  in  denouncing 
the  censorship  of  the  press,  and  with 
having  subscribed  for  the  publication  of 
a  book,  which  never  appeared,  by  the 
way,  but  which  was  to  have  set  forth 
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certain  decidedly  treasonable  views. 
The  Russian  police  could  hardly  have 
been  as  vigilant  a  body  then  as  now,  for 
the  meetings  of  this  revolutionary  club 
had  been  going  on  for  nearly  two  years, 
when  the  associates  were  finally  betrayed 
by  one  of  their  own  number.  They 
had  arranged  a  series  of  banquets,  and 
had  already  celebrated,  in  one  of  these, 
the  founder  of  Christianity,  but  that 
which  was  made  the  occasion  of  their 
arrest  was  held  in  honor  of  Fourier. 
Neither  of  the  brothers  Dostoievsky,  as 
it  happened,  was  present  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  they  shared  the  common  fate. 
Alexis  was  soon  set  at  liberty,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  shadow  of  proof  against 
him,  but  Fedor  was  consigned,  with  the 
rest,  to  a  squalid  dungeon,  where  they 
remained,  for  eight  months,  awaiting 
sentence. 

One  of  their  number  —  not  the  nov- 
elist —  has  left  a  narrative  of  this  time 
of  suspense,  in  which  he  tells  the  curi- 
ously characteristic  story  of  a  young 
soldier  of  their  guard,  who  was  wont  to 
do  his  best  to  console  them  by  opening, 
on  the  sly,  from  time  to  time,  the  grat- 
ing in  their  door,  and  softly  whispering, 
"  Are  you  very  tired  of  it  ?  Suffer  pa- 
tiently !  Christ  also  suffered !  "  It  is 
natural,  apparently,  to  the  untutored 
Muscovite  mind  to  conceive  of  Chris- 
tianity, quite  simply,  as  a  supplice. 
Dostoievsky  was  destined  to  transpose 
this  fixed  idea  of  the  inherent  excel- 
lence and  efficacy  of  suffering  from  the 
passive  into  the  active  voice  ;  while  that 
most  militant  of  all  non-resistants,  Tol- 
stoi, is  endeavoring  even  now  —  or  was 
endeavoring  yesterday  •< —  to  make  of  it  a 
watchword,  not  to  say  a  war-cry.  Sainte- 
Beuve  says  of  one  of  his  nobly  divined 
if  slightly  idealized  women,  the  Du- 
chesse  de  Duras,  "  She  did  more  than  ac- 
cept suffering.  She  loved  it.  She  con- 
ceived for  suffering,  if  I  may  say  so,  a 
kind  of  last  sublime  passion."  It  is  a 
similar  disposition  to  exceed  the  utmost, 
to  "  desire  the  inevitable,"  to  substitute 
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enthusiasm    for   resignation    and    turn 

the  flank  of  despair,  to  woo  the  object 

of  one's  deepest  dread  in  the  spirit  of 

that  strange  chant  to  which  Tennyson  so 

long  denied  a  place  in  In  Memoriam,  — 

"  O  Sorrow,  wilt  thou  dwell  with  me, 

No  casual  mistress,  but  a  wife  ?  "  — 

it  is  this  very  transport  of  dejection 
which  seems  everywhere  to  mark  the 
latest  development  of  the  Russian  idea. 
Fanatical  ?  Unnatural  ?  No  doubt,  to 
a  "  European,"  or,  in  other  words,  tho- 
roughly Latinized  mind,  like  Vogue's. 
But  who  shall  say  what  is  or  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  natural  to  the  men  of  an  un- 
tried race  and  an  unknown  era  ?  Still 
there  was  a  black  passage  to  be  tra- 
versed by  Fedor  Dostoievsky  before  he 
should  even  conceive  the  possibility  of 
solving  by  so  defiant  a  paradox  the  rid- 
dle of  his  difficult  life. 

All  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1849, 
while  just  over  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains the  war  for  Hungarian  indepen- 
dence was  traversing  its  brief  season 
of  triumph,  Petrachevsky  and  his  com- 
rades languished  in  prison,  uncertain  of 
their  doom.  Finally,  on  the  22d  of  De- 
cember, they  were  led  out  into  the  Place 
Semenovsky,  in  Moscow,  and  ordered  to 
take  off  their  coats  before  listening  to 
their  sentence.  The  mercury  stood  at 
twenty  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  read- 
ing had  lasted  half  an  hour  before  it 
concluded  with  the  words  "  condemned 
to  be  shot."  The  restless  glances  of 
some  of  the  shivering  band  had  already 
detected  a  wagon  drawn  up  at  one  side 
of  the  square,  and  piled  high  with  cer- 
tain bulky  objects,  concealed  by  a  coarse 
cloth,  which  were  now  understood  to  be 
coffins.  As  soon  as  the  reading  was 
ended,  Petrachevsky  and  his  two  most 
prominent  associates  were  brought  for- 
ward into  the  centre  of  the  square  and 
blindfolded,  and  the  muskets  of  the  sol- 
diers were  actually  leveled,  when  a  mes- 
senger arrived  from  St.  Petersburg  com- 
muting the  sentence,  and  they  were  all 
started  forthwith  for  Siberia.  The  con- 


spirators had  experienced  the  imperial 
clemency,  but  the  horrible  shock  received 
upon  that  bitter  day  may  well  have  left 
its  morbid  traces  for  his  entire  life  on 
the  body  and  brain  of  Dostoievsky. 

At  Tobolsk  the  convicts  were  visited, 
and  their  most  pressing  necessities  re- 
lieved, by  a  deputation  composed  of  the 
wives  and  widows  of  old  Siberian  pri- 
soners, of  whom  some  were  still  in  du- 
rance, and  some  had  long  since  died  in 
exile.  Here,  too,  the  comrades  were  all 
parted  from  one  another,  and  each  re- 
ceived separate  sentence ;  Dostoievsky's 
being  four  years'  hard  labor  in  the  con- 
vict prison,  to  be  followed  by  enlistment 
for  life  in  the  ranks  of  the  Siberian 
army,  with  forfeiture  of  nobility  and  all 
so-called  civil  rights.  He  served  out  his 
full  term  among  the  convicts,  but  was 
pardoned  under  the  general  amnesty 
proclaimed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander 
in  1859,  and  permitted  to  return  to 
Moscow.  There  he  lived  until  1881. 
There  he  wrote  his  greatest  books,  the 
Souvenirs,  Crime  et  Chatiment,  and  Hu- 
milie's  et  Offense's  ;  and  the  concourse  of 
the  lower  orders  at  his  funeral  was  so 
great  that  his  coffin  was  actually  over- 
turned by  the  press  in  the  room  where 
the  remains  were  exposed. 

In  the  Souvenirs  de  la  Maison  des 
Morts,  he  has  given  us,  under  the  thin- 
nest possible  disguise  of  fiction,  the  jour- 
nal of  these  ten  years  of  exile.  He 
would  never  have  been  allowed  to  pub- 
lish it,  of  course,  had  he  not  represent- 
ed his  convict  as  a  civil  rather  than  a 
political  offender.  One  wonders  a  little, 
especially  while  one's  nerves  are  yet  qui- 
vering from  the  perusal  of  the  story,  that 
he  should  have  been  allowed,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  publish  it  there.  But 
after  all,  it  contains  nothing  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  complaint  or  an  arraignment, 
hardly  so  much  as  an  implied  protest 
or  indirect  reflection  against  the  author- 
ities. That,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not 
the  way  of  the  Russian  when  he  feels 
himself  wronged.  He  relies,  as  well  he 
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may,  upon  his  unparalleled  power  of 
making  things  speak  for  themselves. 
Here  the  facts  are :  the  hunger,  and 
cold,  and  nakedness,  and  squalor;  the 
cruel  mockings  and  scourgings  ;  the  an- 
guish, to  a  man  of  personal  refinement 
and  educated  moral  sense,  of  the  un- 
avoidable daily  and  hourly  contact  with 
all  that  is  coarsest  and  most  depraved  in 
humanity ;  the  pain  of  unaccustomed 
toil,  and  the  far  worse  pain  of  enforced 
inaction ;  the  inconceivable  ennui  ;  the 
maddening  waste  of  life's  best  years  ;  the 
daily  spectacle  of  death  in  its  dreariest 
form.  The  man  who  has  endured  these 
things  consents  to  re-live  them,  and  the 
reader  has  no  choice  but  to  live  them 
also.  I  had  intended  to  give  a  detailed 
sketch  of  the  Souvenirs  and  to  make 
extracts.  But  quotations  are  hard  to 
select  where,  with  continuous  intensity, 
there  is  absolutely  no  emphasis  laid  by 
the  writer,  and  I  fancy  that  I  enter 
more  fully  into  his  own  spirit  and  intent 
by  declining  to  break  his  narrative  at  all. 
I  will  indicate  only  two  salient  passages  : 
that  in  which  he  is  roused  from  his  first 
complete  prostration  of  soul  by  the  sud- 
den stimulus  of  the  thought,  "  Here  one 
may  learn  to  suffer  all ;  "  and  that  oth- 
er, near  the  end,  where  he  calmly  casts 
up  the  profit  and  loss  of  his  dire  experi- 
ence, and  proclaims  himself  enormously 
the  gainer. 

"  Ah  no,  poor  soul ! "  cries  Vogiie', 
with  a  compassionate  shake  of  the  head. 
"It  is  a  brave  word,  certainly,  but  all 
the  more  pitiful  to  hear!  His  nerves 
were  hopelessly  shattered  during  those 
ten  years,  his  epileptic  malady  con- 
firmed, his  mind  incurably  warped." 

To  this  opinion,  had  it  been  delivered 
in  his  presence,  Dostoievsky  would  as- 
suredly have  retorted,  as  he  did  once,  in 
fact,  disdainfully  retort,  when  the  French 
critic  ventured  a  guarded  allusion  to  the 
"  limitations  "  of  the  Russian  writers, 
"We  have  the  genius  of  all  other  na- 
tions plus  our  own.  It  follows  that  we 
can  comprehend  you,  and  that  you  can- 


not comprehend  us  !  "  But  the  author 
of  the  Scarlet  Letter  and  the  Marble 
Faun  would  intuitively  have  compre- 
hended. I  wonder,  by  the  way,  that  no 
one  should  yet  have  noted  the  identity 
in  plot  of  Dostoievsky's  greatest  novel, 
Crime  et  Chatiment,  and  Hawthorne's 
latest,  and  in  some  respects  profound- 
est,  romance :  a  horrible  crime  commit- 
ted under  overwhelming  temptation,  a 
long  evasion  of  justice,  followed  by  a 
voluntary  surrender  and  a  course  of  un- 
flinching expiation.  The  mystic  ele- 
ment predominates  in  the  American 
fiction,  the  realistic  in  the  Russian  ;  but 
both  elements  are  present  in  both  works, 
combined  in  previously  untried  propor- 
tions. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  a  member  of 
the  most  favored  class  in  Russia  dis- 
tinctly to  formulate,  for  her  dumbly  en- 
during millions,  this  possible  new  faith, 
grown  from  the  very  seed  of  despair. 
The  re-reading,  or  re-ad justment,  of 
Christianity  proposed  by  Count  Leo  Tol- 
stoi in  Ma  Religion  has  its  fantastic 
features.  It  recalls  the  earliest  presen- 
tation of  that  doctrine,  at  least  in  this  : 
that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  a  "  stum- 
bling-block" to  one  half  the  well-in- 
structed world,  and  an  epitome  of  "  fool- 
ishness "  to  the  other.  It  consists  mere- 
ly in  a  perfectly  literal  interpretation 
of  the  fundamental  precepts,  resist  not 
evil,  be  not  angry,  commit  no  adultery, 
swear  not,  judge  not.  Even  the  quali- 
fications which  our  Lord  himself  is  sup- 
posed to  have  admitted  in  the  passage, 
"Whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother 
without  a  cause"  and  in  the  one  except- 
ed  case  to  the  interdict  against  divorce, 
our  amateur  theologian  rejects  as  the 
glosses  of  uncandid  commentators,  or  the 
concessions  of  an  interested  priesthood. 
He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  logical 
results  of  his  own  rigid  interpretations, 
if  reduced  to  practice,  would  be  some- 
thing more  than  revolutionary.  They 
would  involve  the  abolition  of  all  person- 
al and  class  distinctions  ;  the 
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of  the  bounds  of  empire ;  the  end  alike  of 
the  farce  of  formally  administered  jus- 
tice and  of  the  violent  monstrosity  of 
war  ;  the  annihilation  of  so  much  even 
of  the  sense  of  individuality  as  is  im- 
plied in  the  expectation  of  personal  re- 
wards and  punishments,  whether  here 
or  hereafter.  For  all  this  he  professes 
himself  ready.  The  man  of  great  pos- 
sessions and  transcendent  mental  en- 
dowment, the  practiced  magistrate,  the 
trained  soldier,  the  consummate  artist, 
the  whilom  statesman,  having  found 
peace  in  the  theoretic  acceptance  of  un- 
adulterated Christian  doctrine  as  he  con- 
ceives it,  offers  himself  as  an  example 
of  its  perfect  practicability. 

Ma  Religion  was  given  to  the  world 
as  the  literary  testament  of  the  author 
of  Guerre  et  Paix  and  Anna  Karenine. 
From  the  hour  of  the  date  inscribed 
upon  its  final  page  —  Moscow,  February 
22,  1884  —  he  disappeared  from  the 
scene  of  his  immense  achievements  and 
the  company  of  his  intellectual  and  so- 
cial peers.  He  went  away  to  his  estates 
in  Central  Russia,  to  test  in  his  own 
person  his  theories  of  lowly-mindedness, 
passivity,  and  universal  equality.  He 
undertook  to  live  henceforth  with  and 
like  the  poorest  of  his  own  peasants,  by 
the  exercise  of  a  humble  handicraft. 

Those  who  know  him  best  say  that  he 
will  inevitably  return  some  day ;  that 
this  phase  will  pass,  as  so  many  others 
have  passed  with  Tolstoi ;  and  that  we 
need  by  no  means  bemoan  ourselves  over 
the  notion  that  he  has  said  his  last  word 
at  fifty-seven.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have 
foreshadowed  such  a  return  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  characters  of  Bezouchof 
and  Lenine,  with  both  of  whom  we  in- 
stinctively understand  the  author  him- 
self to  be  so  closely  identified.  We  are 
bound,  I  think,  to  hope  that  Tourgeneff's 
last  prayer  may  be  granted ;  those  of 
us,  at  least,  who  are  still  worldly-minded 
enough  to  lament  the  rarity  of  great 
talents  in  this  last  quarter  of  our  cen- 
tury. 


And  yet,  there  is  a  secret  demurrer ; 
there  are  counter-currents  of  sympathy. 
A  suspicion  will  now  and  then  arise  of 
something  divinely  irrational,  something 
—  in  all  reverence  be  it  said  —  remote- 
ly messianic,  in  the  sacrifice  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man.  The  seigneur  would 
become  as  a  slave,  the  towering  intelli- 
gence as  folly,  if  by  any  means  the  suf- 
ferer may  be  consoled,  the  needy  assist- 
ed. Here,  at  any  rate,  is  the  consistency 
of  the  apostolic  age.  And  is  it  not  true 
that  when  all  is  said,  when  we  have  ut- 
tered our  impatient  protest  against  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  point  of 
honor,  and  had  our  laugh  out,  it  may 
be,  at  the  flagrant  absurdity  of  any  doc- 
trine of  non-resistance,  a  quiet  inner 
voice  will  sometimes  make  itself  heard 
with  inquiries  like  these  :  — 

"  Is  there  anything,  after  all,  on  which 
you  yourself  look  back  with  less  satis- 
faction than  your  own  self-permitted 
resentments,  your  attempted  reprisals  for 
distinctly  unmerited  personal  wrong? 
What  is  the  feeling  with  which  you  are 
wont  to  find  yourself  regarding  all  pub- 
lic military  pageants  and  spectacles  of 
warlike  preparation  ?  Is  it  not  one  of 
sickening  disgust  at  the  ghastly  folly, 
the  impudent  anachronism,  of  the  whole 
thing  ?  "  In  Europe,  at  all  events,  the 
strain  of  the  counter-preparations  for 
mutual  destruction,  the  heaping  of  ar- 
maments on  one  side  and  the  other,  has 
been  carried  to  so  preposterous  and  op- 
pressive a  pitch  that  even  plain,  practi- 
cal statesmen  like  Signer  Bonghi,  in 
Rome,1  are  beginning  seriously  to  discuss 
the  alternative  of  general  disarmament, 
the  elimination  altogether  of  the  appeal 
to  arms  from  the  future  international 
policy  of  the  historic  states. 

Now,  if  we  turn  from  his  formu- 
lated heresies  to  the  simple  tales  in 
which  Count  Tolstoi  has  endeavored  to 
bring  his  new  beliefs  within  the  grasp 
and  illustrate  them  for  the  benefit  of 

1  See  article  entitled  La  Paix,  in  the  Revue 
Internationale  for  March  1,  1887. 
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the  ignorant  and  poor,  we  shall  find 
them,  or  at  least  I  find  them,  to  be  per- 
vaded by  a  quite  unexampled  freshness 
and  tenderness,  a  grace  which  is  almost 
angelic.  The  artless  animus  of  infinite 
folk-lore,  the  essence  of  all  the  earliest 
and  sweetest  legends  of  the  church,  may 
be  found  in  the  Recherche  de  Bonheur, 
re-wrought  into  shapes  of  infantile  inno- 
cence and  beauty.  What  a  meek,  pure 
sadness  in  the  stories  of  Polikouchka 
and  Akse'noff !  Where  now  is  Vogue's 
"  souffle  de  la  cimetiere  "  ?  There  is  a 
fragrance  about  these  pages  as  of  the 
morning  dews  of  Paradise.  They  are 
more  naif  than  ihefioretti  of  St.  Fran- 
cis. We  seem  to  be  listening  to  the  lul- 
labies of  the  new  birth,  or  the  nursery- 
tales  of  the  millennium.  I  protest  that 
I  know  nothing  in  all  the  art  of  the  past 
fitly  to  compare  with  Les  Deux  Vieillards 
and  Ce  Qui  Fait  Vivre  les  Hommes  ex- 
cept that  softly  sparkling  mosaic  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  and  his  flock,  in  the 


Church  of  San  Nazario  e  Celso  in  Ra- 
venna. 

But  it  is  time  to  cut  short  this  reverie 
upon  the  Russian  writers,  which  long 
since  abandoned  the  pretense  of  being  a 
critique,  and  is  fast  degenerating  into  a 
rhapsody.  The  sum  of  what  I  feel  ra- 
ther than  think  about  them  may  be  put 
into  a  very  few  words.  The  most  patient 
and  unbiased  students  of  the  human 
heart  which  our  introspective  era  has 
known  have  thrown  contempt  upon  the 
results  of  their  own  researches.  They 
who  were  once  enamored  of  all  nega- 
tion have  begun  hardily  to  reaffirm. 
Their  work  of  destruction  and  denial  is 
virtually  done.  They  are  ready  now  to 
inaugurate  a  new  worship,  to  adumbrate 
a  new  art,  and  to  prophesy  a  new  mo- 
rality ;  while  the  classicist  of  Western 
Europe  looks  on  confounded,  unable  to 
conceive  the  semblance  of  the  structure 
which  is  to  surmount  these  eccentric 
foundations. 

Harriet  Waters  Preston. 


OUR  HUNDRED  DAYS  IN  EUROPE  * 


VI. 

WE  found  our  old  quarters  all  ready 
and  awaiting  us.  Mrs.  Mackellar's 
motherly  smile,  Sam's  civil  bow,  and  the 
rosy  cheeks  of  many-buttoned  Robert 
made  us  feel  at  home  as  soon  as  we 
crossed  the  threshold. 

The  dissolution  of  Parliament  had 
brought  "  the  season "  abruptly  to  an 
end.  London  was  empty.  There  were 
three  or  four  millions  of  people  in  it, 
but  the  great  houses  were  for  the  most 
part  left  without  occupants  except  their 
liveried  guardians.  We  kept  as  quiet 
as  possible,  to  avoid  all  engagements. 
For  now  we  were  in  London  for  Lon- 


don itself,  to  do  shopping,  to  see  sights, 
to  be  our  own  master  and  mistress,  and 
to  live  as  independent  a  life  as  we  possi- 
bly could. 

The  first  thing  we  did  on  the  day  of 
our  arrival  was  to  take  a  hansom  and 
drive  over  'to  Chelsea,  to  look  at  the 
place  where  Carlyle  passed  the  larger 
part  of  his  life.  The  whole  region  about 
him  must  have  been  greatly  changed 
during  his  residence  there,  for  the 
Thames  Embankment  was  constructed 
long  after  he  removed  to  Chelsea.  We 
had  some  little  difficulty  in  finding  the 
place  we  were  in  search  of.  Cheyne 
(pronounced  "  Chainie  ")  Walk  is  a 
somewhat  extended  range  of  buildings. 
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Cheyne  Row  is  a  passage  which  re- 
minded me  a  little  of  my  old  habitat, 
Montgomery  Place,  now  Bosworth  Street. 
Presently  our  attention  was  drawn  to  a 
marble  medallion  portrait  on  the  corner 
building  of  an  ordinary-looking  row  of 
houses.  This  was  the  head  of  Carlyle, 
and  an  inscription  informed  us  that  he 
lived  for  forty-seven  years  in  the  house 
No.  24  of  this  row  of  buildings.  Since 
Carlyle 's  home  life  has  been  made  pub- 
lic, he  has  appeared  to  us  in  a  different 
aspect  from  the  ideal  one  which  he  had 
before  occupied.  He  did  not  show  to 
as  much  advantage  under  the  Boswelliz- 
ing  process  as  the  dogmatist  of  the  last 
century,  dear  old  Dr.  Johnson.  But  he 
remains  not  the  less  one  of  the  really 
interesting  men  of  his  generation,  —  a 
man  about  whom  we  wish  to  know  all 
that  we  have  a  right  to  know.  The 
sight  of  an  old  nest  over  which  two  or 
three  winters  have  passed  is  a  rather 
saddening  one.  The  dingy  three-story 
brick  house  in  which  Carlyle  lived,  one 
in  a  block  of  similar  houses,  was  far 
from  attractive.  It  was  untenanted,  neg- 
lected ;  its  windows  were  unwashed,  a 
pane  of  glass  was  broken ;  its  threshold 
looked  untrodden,  its  whole  aspect  for- 
lorn and  desolate.  Yet  there  it  stood 
before  me,  all  covered  with  its  associa- 
tions as  an  ivy-clad  tower  with  its  foli- 
age. I  wanted  to  see  its  interior,  but  it 
looked  as  if  it  did  not  expect  a  tenant  and 
would  not  welcome  a  visitor.  Was  there 
nothing  but  this  forbidding  house-front 
to  make  the  place  alive  with  some  breath- 
ing memory  ?  I  saw  crossing  the  street 
a  middle-aged  woman,  —  a  decent  body, 
who  looked  as  if  she  might  have  come 
from  the  lower  level  of  some  not  opu- 
lent but  respectable  household.  She 
might  have  some  recollection  of  an  old 
man  who  was  once  her  neighbor.  I 
asked  her  if  she  remembered  Mr.  Car- 
lyle. Indeed  she  did,  she  told  us.  She 
used  to  see  him  often,  in  front  of  his 
house,  putting  bits  of  bread  on  the  rail- 
ing for  the  birds.  He  did  not  like  to  see 


anything  wasted,  she  said.  The  merest 
scrap  of  information,  but  genuine  and 
pleasing ;  an  instantaneous  photograph 
only,  but  it  makes  a  pretty  vignette  in 
the  volume  of  my  reminiscences.  There 
are  many  considerable  men  in  eveiy 
generation  of  mankind,  but  not  a  great 
number  who  are  personally  interesting, 
—  not  a  great  many  of  whom  we  feel 
that  we  cannot  know  too  much ;  whose 
foibles,  even,  we  care  to  know  about ; 
whose  shortcomings  we  try  to  excuse ; 
who  are  not  models,  but  whose  special 
traits  make  them  attractive.  Carlyle  is 
one  of  these  few,  and  no  revelations  can 
prevent  his  interesting  us.  He  was  not 
quite  finished  in  his  prenatal  existence. 
The  bricklayer's  mortar  of  his  father's 
calling  stuck  to  his  fingers  through  life, 
but  only  as  the  soil  he  turned  with  his 
ploughshare  clung  to  the  fingers  of  Burns. 
We  do  not  wish  either  to  have  been  other 
than  what  he  was.  Their  breeding  brings 
them  to  the  average  level,  carries  them 
more  nearly  to  the  heart,  is  a  simple  ex- 
pression of  our  common  humanity.  As 
we  rolled  in  the  cars  by  Ecclefechan,  I 
strained  my  eyes  to  take  in  every  point 
of  the  landscape,  every  cottage,  every 
spire,  if  by  any  chance  I  could  find  one 
in  that  lonely  region.  There  was  not  a 
bridge  nor  a  bit  of  masonry  of  any  kind 
that  I  did  not  eagerly  scrutinize,  to  see 
if  it  were  solid  and  honest  enough  to  have 
been  built  by  Carlyle's  father.  Solitary 
enough  the  country  looked.  I  admired 
Mr.  Emerson's  devotion  in  seeking  his 
friend  in  his  bare  home  among  what  he 
describes  as  the  "desolate  heathery 
hills  "  about  Craigenputtock,  which  were, 
I  suppose,  much  like  the  region  through 
which  we  were  passing. 

It  is  one  of  the  regrets  of  my  life 
that  I  never  saw  or  heard  Carlyle.  Na- 
ture, who  seems  to  be  fond  of  trios,  has 
given  us  three  dogmatists,  all  of  whom 
greatly  interested  their  own  generation, 
and  whose  personality,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  trio, 
still  interests  us,  —  Johnson,  Coleridge, 
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and  Carlyle.  Each  was  an  oracle  in  his 
way,  but  unfortunately  oracles  are  falli- 
ble to  their  descendants.  The  author  of 
"  Taxation  no  Tyranny  "  had  wholesale 
opinions,  and  pretty  harsh  ones,  about  us 
Americans,  and  did  not  soften  them  in 
expression :  "  Sir,  they  are  a  race  of 
convicts,  and  ought  to  be  thankful  for 
anything  we  allow  them  short  of  hang- 
ing." We  smile  complacently  when  we 
read  this  outburst,  which  Mr.  Croker 
calls  in  question,  but  which  agrees  with 
his  saying  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Sew- 
ard,  "  I  am  willing  to  love  all  mankind 
except  an  American.'' 

A  generation  later  comes  along  Cole- 
ridge, with  his  circle  of  reverential  listen- 
ers. He  says  of  Johnson  that  his  fame 
rests  principally  upon  Boswell,  and  that 
"  his  bow-wow  manner  must  have  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  effect  pro- 
duced." As  to  Coleridge  himself,  his 
contemporaries  hardly  know  how  to  set 
bounds  to  their  exaltation  of  his  genius. 
Dibdin  comes  pr.etty  near  going  into 
rhetorical  hysterics  in  reporting  a  con- 
versation of  Coleridge's  which  he  lis- 
tened to :  "  The  auditors  seemed  to  be 
wrapt  in  wonder  and  delight,  as  one  ob- 
servation more  profound,  or  clothed  in 
more  forcible  language,  than  another  fell 
from  his  tongue.  ...  As  I  retired 
homeward  I  thought  a  SECOND  JOHNSON 
had  visited  the  earth  to  make  wise  the 
sons  of  men."  And  De  Quincey  speaks 
of  hmi  as  "  the  largest  and  most  spacious 
intellect,  the  subtlest  and  most  compre- 
hensive, in  my  judgment,  that  has  yet 
existed  amongst  men."  One  is  some- 
times tempted  to  wish  that  the  superla- 
tive could  be  abolished,  6r  its  use  al- 
lowed only  to  old  experts.  What  are 
men  to  do  when  they  get  to  heaven,  af- 
ter having  exhausted  their  vocabulary  of 
admiration  on  earth  ? 

Now  let  us  come  down  to  Carlyle, 
and  see  what  he  says  of  Coleridge.  We 
need  not  take  those  conversational  ut- 
terances which  called  down  the  wrath 
of  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  found  expression 


in  an  epigram  which  violates  all  the  pro- 
prieties of  literary  language.  Look  at 
the  full-length  portrait  in  the  Life  of 
Sterling.  Each  oracle  denies  his  prede- 
cessor, each  magician  breaks  the  wand  of 
the  one  who  went  before  him.  There 
were  Americans  enough  ready  to  swear 
by  Carlyle  until  he  broke  his  staff  in 
meddling  with  our  anti-slavery  conflict, 
and  buried  it  so  many  fathoms  deep  that 
it  could  never  be  fished  out  again.  It  is 
rather  singular  that  Johnson  and  Carlyle 
should  each  of  themJiave  shipwrecked 
his  sagacity  and  shown  a  terrible  leak  in 
his  moral  sensibilities  on  coming  in  con- 
tact with  American  rocks  and  currents, 
with  which  neither  had  any  special  oc- 
casion to  concern  himself,  and  which 
both  had  a  great  deal  better  have  steered 
clear  of. 

But  here  I  stand  once  more  before 
the  home  of  the  long-suffering,  much- 
laboring,  loud-complaining  Heraclitus  of 
his  time,  whose  very  smile  had  a  grim- 
ness  in  it  more  ominous  than  his  scowl. 
Poor  man  !  Dyspeptic  on  a  diet  of  oat- 
meal porridge ;  kept  wide  awake  by 
crowing  cocks ;  drummed  out  of  his  wits 
by  long-continued  piano-pounding  ;  sharp 
of  speech,  I  fear,  to  his  high-strung  wife, 
who  gave  him  back  as  good  as  she  got ! 
I  hope  I  am  mistaken  about  their  every- 
day relations,  but  again  I  say  poor  man ! 
—  for  all  his  complaining  must  have 
meant  real  discomfort,  which  a  man  of 
genius  feels  not  less,  certainly,  than  a 
common  mortal. 

I  made  a  second  visit  to  the  place 
where  he  lived,  but  I  saw  nothing  more 
than  at  the  first.  I  wanted  to  cross  the 
threshold  over  which  he  walked  so  often, 
to  see  the  noise-proof  room  in  which  he 
used  to  write,  to  look  at  the  chimney- 
place  down  which  the  soot  came,  to  sit 
where  he  used  to  sit  and  smoke  his  pipe> 
and  to  conjure  up  his  wraith  to  look  in 
once  more  upon  his  old  deserted  dwell- 
ing. That  vision  was  denied  me. 

After  visiting  Chelsea  we  drove  round 
through  Regent's  Park.  I  suppose  that 
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if  we  apply  the  much-abused  superlative 
to  Hyde  Park,  Regent's  Park  will  be 
the  comparative,  and  Battersea  Park  the 
positive,  ranking  them  in  the  descending 
grades  of  their  hierarchy.  But  this  is 
my  conjecture  only,  and  the  social  geog- 
raphy of  London  is  a  subject  which  only 
one  who  has  become  familiarly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  place  should  speak  of  with 
any  confidence.  A  stranger  coming  to 
our  city  might  think  it  made  little  dif- 
ference whether  his  travelling  Boston  ac- 
quaintance lived  in  Alpha  Avenue  or  in 
Omega  Square,  but  he  would  have  to 
learn  that  it  is  farther  from  one  of  these 
places  to  the  other,  a  great  deal  farther, 
than  it  is  from  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
to  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

An  American  finds  it  a  little  galling 
to  be  told  that  he  must  not  drive  in  his 
numbered  hansom  or  four-wheeler  ex- 
cept in  certain  portions  of  Hyde  Park. 
If  he  is  rich  enough  to  keep  his  own  car- 
riage, or  if  he  will  pay  the  extra  price  of 
a  vehicle  not  vulgarized  by  being  on  the 
numbered  list,  he  may  drive  anywhere 
that  his  Grace  or  his  Lordship  does,  and 
perhaps  have  a  mean  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion at  finding  himself  in  the  charmed 
circle  of  exclusive  "gigmanity."  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  meet  none  but  well-dressed 
and  well-mannered  people,  in  well-ap- 
pointed equipages.  In  the  highroad  of 
our  own  country,  one  is  liable  to  fall  in 
with  people  and  conveyances  whom  it  is 
far  from  a  pleasure  to  meet.  I  was  once 
driving  in  an  open  carriage,  with  mem- 
bers of  my  family,  towards  my  own  house 
in  the  country  town  where  I  was  then  liv- 
ing. A  cart  drawn  by  oxen  was  in  the 
road  in  front  of  us.  Whenever  we  tried 
to  pass,  the  men  in  it  turned  obliquely 
across  the  road  and  prevented  us,  and 
this  was  repeated  again  and  again.  I 
could  have  wished  I  had  been  driving 
in  Hyde  Park,  where  clowns  and  boors, 
with  their  carts  and  oxen,  do  not  find 
admittance.  Exclusiveness  has  its  con- 


veniences. 
The    next 


day,    as   I   was    strolling 


through  Burlington  Arcade,  I  saw  a  fig- 
ure just  before  me  which  I  recognized 
as  that  of  my  townsman,  Mr.  Abbott 
Lawrence.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
son,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  trip 
round  the  planet.  There  are  three 
grades  of  recognition,  entirely  distinct 
from  each  other  :  the  meeting  of  two 
persons  of  different  countries  who  speak 
the  same  language,  —  an  American  and 
an  Englishman,  for  instance ;  the  meet- 
ing of  two  Americans  from  different 
cities,  as  of  a  Bostonian  and  a  New 
Yorker  or  a  Chicagonian ;  and  the  meet- 
ing of  two  from  the  same  city,  as  of  two 
Bostonians. 

The  difference  of  these  recognitions 
may  be  illustrated  by  supposing  certain 
travelling  philosophical  instruments,  en- 
dowed with  intelligence  and  the  power  of 
speech,  to  come  together  in  their  wan- 
derings, —  let  us  say  in  a  restaurant  of 
the  Palais  Royal.  "  Very  hot,"  says  the 
talking  Fahrenheit  (Thermometer)  from 
Boston,  and  calls  for  an  ice,  which  he 
plunges  his  bulb  into  and  cools  down. 
In  comes  an  intelligent  and  socially  dis- 
posed English  Barometer.  The  two 
travellers  greet  each  other,  not  exactly 
as  old  acquaintances,  but  each  has  heard 
very  frequently  about  the  other,  and 
their  relatives  have  been  often  associ- 
ated. "  We  have  a  good  deal  in  com- 
mon," says  the  Barometer.  "  Of  the 
same  blood,  as  we  may  say ;  quicksilver 
is  thicker  than  water."  "  Yes,"  says 
the  little  Fahrenheit,  "  and  we  are  both 
of  the  same  mercurial  temperament." 
While  their  columns  are  dancing  up 
and  down  with  laughter  at  this  somewhat 
tepid  and  low-pressure  pleasantry,  there 
come  in  a  New  York  Reaumur  and  a 
Centigrade  from  Chicago.  The  Fahr- 
enheit, which  had  got  warmed  up  to 
temperate,  rises  to  summer  heat,  and 
even  a  little  above  it.  They  enjoy  each 
other's  company  mightily.  To  be  sure, 
their  scales  differ,  but  have  they  not  the 
same  freezing  and  the  same  boiling 
point  ?  To  be  sure,  each  thinks  his  own 
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scale  is  the  true  standard,  and  at  home 
they  might  get  into  a  dispute  about  the 
matter,  but  here  in  a  strange  land  they 
do  not  think  of  disputing.  Now  while 
they  are  talking  about  America  and  their 
own  local  atmosphere  and  temperature, 
there  comes  in  a  second  Boston  Fahren- 
heit. The  two  of  the  same  name  look 
at  each  other  for  a  moment,  and  rush 
together  so  eagerly  that  their  bulbs  .are 
endangered.  How  well  they  understand 
each  other  !  Thirty-two  degrees  marks 
the  freezing  point.  Two  hundred  and 
twelve  marks  the  boiling  point.  They 
have  the  same  scale,  the  same  fixed 
points,  the  same  record :  no  wonder  they 
prefer  each  other's  company ! 

I  hope  that  my  reader  has  followed 
my  illustration,  and  finished  it  off  for 
himself.  Let  me  give  a  few  practical 
examples.  An  American  and  an  Eng- 
lishman meet  in  a  foreign  land.  The 
Englishman  has  occasion  to  mention  his 
weight,  which  he  finds  has  gained  in  the 
course  of  his  travels.  "  How  much  is  it 
now  ?  "  asks  the  American.  "  Fourteen 
stone.  How  much  do  you  weigh  ?  " 
"  Within  four  pounds  of  two  hundred." 
Neither  of  them  takes  at  once  any  clear 
idea  of  what  the  other  weighs.  The 
American  has  never  thought  of  his  own, 
or  his  friend's,  or  anybody's  weight  in 
stones  of  fourteen  pounds.  The  Eng- 
lishman has  never  thought  of  any  one's 
weight  in  pounds.  They  can  calculate 
very  easily  with  a  slip  of  paper  and  a 
pencil,  but  not  the  less  is  their  language 
but  half  intelligible  as  they  speak  and 
listen.  The  same  thing  is  in  a  measure 
true  of  other  matters  they  talk  about. 
"  It  is  about  as  large  a  space  as  the 
Common,"  says  the  Boston  man.  "  It 
is  as  large  as  St.  James's .  Park,"  says 
the  Londoner.  "  As  high  as  the  State 
House,"  says  the  Bostonian,  or  "  as  tall 
as  Bunker  Hill  Monument,"  or  "  about 
as  big  as  the  Frog  Pond,"  where  the 
Londoner  would  take  St.  Paul's,  the  Nel- 
son Column,  the  Serpentine,  as  his  stan- 
dard of  comparison.  The  difference  of 


scale  does  not  stop  here ;  it  runs  through 
a  great  part  of  the  objects  of  thought 
and  conversation.  An  average  Ameri- 
can and  an  average  Englishman  are 
talking  together,  and  one  of  them  speaks 
of  the  beauty  of  a  field  of  corn.  They 
are  thinking  of  two  entirely  different  ob- 
jects :  one  of  a  billowy  level  of  soft  wav- 
ing wheat,  or  rye,  or  barley;  the  other 
of  a  rustling  forest  of  tall,  jointed  stalks, 
tossing  their  plumes  and  showing  their 
silken  epaulettes,  as  if  every  stem  in  the 
ordered  ranks  were  a  soldier  in  full  re- 
gimentals. An  Englishman  planted  for 
the  first  time  in  the  middle  of  a  well- 
grown  field  of  Indian  corn  would  feel 
as  much  lost  as  the  babes  in  the  wood. 
Conversation  between  two  Londoners, 
two  New  Yorkers,  two  Bostonians,  re- 
quires no  foot-notes,  which  is  a  great 
advantage  in  their  intercourse. 

To  return  from  my  digression  and  my 
illustration.  I  did  not  do  a  great  deal 
of  shopping  myself  while  in  London,  be- 
ing contented  to  have  it  done  for  me. 
But  in  the  way  of  looking  in  at  shop 
windows  I  did  a  very  large  business. 
Certain  windows  attracted  me  by  a  va- 
riety in  unity  which  surpassed  anything 
I  have  been  accustomed  to.  Thus  one 
window  showed  every  conceivable  con- 
venience that  could  be  shaped  in  ivory, 
and  nothing  else.  One  shop  had  such 
a  display  of  magnificent  dressing-cases 
that  I  should  have  thought  a  whole  royal 
family  was  setting  out  on  its  travels.  I 
see  the  cost  of  one  of  them  is  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  guineas.  Thirteen 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  seems  a  good 
deal  to  pay  for  a  dressing-case. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  first- 
class  tradesmen  and  workmen  make  no 
show  whatever.  The  tailor  to  whom  I 
had  credentials,  and  who  proved  highly 
satisfactory  to  me,  as  he  had  proved  to 
some  of  my  countrymen  and  to  English- 
men of  high  estate,  had  only  one  small 
sign,  which  was  placed  in  one  of  his 
windows,  and  received  his  customers  in 
a  small  room  that  would  have  made  a 
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closet  for  one  of  our  stylish  merchant 
tailors.  The  bootmaker  to  whom  I 
went  on  good  recommendation  had  hard- 
ly anything  about  his  premises  to  remind 
one  of  his  calling.  He  came  into  his 
studio,  took  my  measure  very  carefully, 
and  made  me  a  pair  of  what  we  call 
Congress  boots,  which  fitted  well  when 
once  on  my  feet,  but  which  it  cost  more 
trouble  to  get  into  and  to  get  out  of  than 
I  could  express  my  feelings  about  with- 
out dangerously  enlarging  my  limited 
vocabulary. 

Bond  Street,  Old  and  New,  offered 
the  most  inviting  windows,  and  I  in- 
dulged almost  to  profligacy  in  the  pro- 
longed inspection  of  their  contents. 
Stretching  my  walk  along  New  Bond 
Street  till  I  came  to  a  great  intersecting 
thoroughfare,  I  found  myself  in  Oxford 
Street.  Here  the  character  of  the  shop 
windows  changed  at  once.  Utility  and 
convenience  took  the  place  of  show  and 
splendor.  Here  I  found  various  articles 
of  use  in  a  household,  some  of  which 
were  new  to  me.  It  is  very  likely  that 
I  could  have  found  most  of  them  in  our 
own  Boston  Cornhill,  but  one  often  over- 
looks things  at  home  which  at  once  ar- 
rest his  attention  when  he  sees  them  in 
a  strange  place.  I  saw  great  numbers 
of  illuminating  contrivances,  some  of 
which  pleased  me  by  their  arrangement 
of  reflectors.  Bryant  and  May's  safety 
matches  seemed  to  be  used  everywhere. 
I  procured  some  in  Boston  with  these 
names  on  the  box,  but  the  label  said  they 
were  made  in  Sweden,  and  they  diffused 
vapors  that  were  enough  to  produce  as- 
phyxia. I  greatly  admired  some  of  Dr. 
Dresser's  water-cans  and  other  contri- 
vances, modelled  more  or  less  after  the 
antique,  but  I  found  an  abundant  assort- 
ment of  them  here  in  Boston,  and  I  have 
one  I  obtained  here  more  original  in  de- 
sign and  more  serviceable  in  daily  use 
than  any  I  saw  in  London.  I  should 
have  eyed  Wolverhampton,  as  we  glided 
through  it,  with  more  interest,  if  I  had 
known  at  that  time  that  the  inventive 


Dr.  Dresser  had  his  headquarters  in  that 
busy-looking  town. 

One  thing,  at  least,  I  learned  from  my 
London  experience  :  Better  a  small  city 
where  one  knows  all  it  has  to  offer  than 
a  great  city  where  one  has  no  disinter- 
ested friend  to  direct  him  to  the  right 
places  to  find  what  he  wants.  But  of 
course  there  are  some  grand  magazines 
which  are  known  all  the  world  over,  and 
which  no  one  should  leave  London  with- 
out entering  as  a  looker-on,  if  not  as  a 
purchaser. 

There  was  one  place  I  determined  to 
visit,  and  one  man  I  meant  to  see,  before 
returning.  The  place  was  a  certain  book- 
store or  book-shop,  and  the  person  was 
its  proprietor,  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch.  I 
was  getting  very  much  pressed  for  time, 
and  I  allowed  ten  minutes  only  for  my 
visit.  I  had  never  had  any  dealings 
with  Mr.  Quaritch,  but  one  of  my  near 
relatives  had,  and  I  had  often  received 
his  catalogues,  the  scale  of  prices  in 
which  had  given  me  an  impression  al- 
most of  sublimity.  I  found  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Quaritch  at  No.  15  Piccadilly,  and 
introduced  myself,  not  as  one  whose 
name  he  must  know,  but  rather  as  a 
stranger,  of  whom  he  might  have  heard 
through  my  relative.  I  conjecture  that 
his  Sunday  is  our  Saturday,  and  if  I  were 
entertaining  him  I  should  not  offer  him 
ham  sandwiches.  If  of  that  ancient 
race  to  which  I  suppose  him  to  belong, 
he  is  a  good  specimen  of  it,  and  I  should 
like  to  deal  with  him  ;  for  if  he  wants 
a  handsome  price  for  what  he  sells,  he 
knows  its  value,  and  does  not  offer  the 
refuse  of  old  libraries,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  that  is  most  precious  in  them 
is  pretty  sure  to  pass  through  his  hands, 
sooner  or  later. 

"Now,  Mr.  Quaritch,"  I  said,  after 
introducing  myself,  "  I  have  ten  minutes 
to  pass  with  you.  You  must  not  open 
a  book  ;  if  you  do  I  am  lost,  for  I  shall 
have  to  look  at  every  illuminated  capital, 
from  the  first  leaf  to  the  colophon." 
Mr.  Quaritch  did  not  open  a  single  book, 
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but  let  me  look  round  his  establishment, 
and  answered  my  questions  very  courte- 
ously. It  so  happened  that  while  I  was 
there  a  gentleman  came  in  whom  I  had 
previously  met,  —  my  namesake,  Mr. 
Holmes,  the  Queen's  librarian  at  Wind- 
sor Castle.  My  ten  minutes  passed  very 
rapidly  in  conversation  with  these  two 
experts  in  books,  the  bibliopole  and  the 
bibliothecary.  No  place  that  I  visited 
made  me  feel  more  thoroughly  that  I 
was  in  London,  the  great  central  mart  of 
all  that  is  most  precious  in  the  world. 

Leave  at  home  all  your  guineas,  ye 
who  enter  here,  would  be  a  good  motto 
to  put  over  his  door,  unless  you  have 
them  in  plenty  and  can  spare  them,  in 
which  case  Take  all  your  guineas  with 
you  would  be  a  better  one.  For  you  can 
here  get  their  equivalent,  and  more  than 
their  equivalent,  in  the  choicest  products 
of  the  press  and  the  finest  work  of  the 
illuminator,  the  illustrator,  and  the  bind- 
er. You  will  be  sorely  tempted.  But  do 
not  be  surprised  when  you  ask  the  price 
of  the  volume  you  may  happen  to  fancy. 
You  are  not  dealing  with  a  bouquiniste 
of  the  Quais,  in  Paris,  You  are  not  for- 
aging in  an  old  book-shop  of  New  York 
or  Boston.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  un- 
dervalue these  dealers  in  old  and  rare 
volumes.  Many  a  much -prized  rarity 
have  I  obtained  from  Drake  and  Burn- 
ham  and  others  of  my  townsmen,  and 
from  Denham  in  New  York ;  and  in  my 
student  years  many  a  choice  volume, 
sometimes  even  an  Aldus  or  an  Elzevir, 
have  I  found  among  the  trumpery  spread 
out  on  the  parapets  of  the  quays.  But 
there  is  a  difference  between  going  out 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  with  a  militia 
musket  to  shoot  any  catbird  or  "chip- 
munk "  that  turns  up  in  a  piece  of  woods 
within  a  few  miles  of  our  own  cities,  and 
shooting  partridges  in  a  nobleman's  pre- 
serves on  the  first  of  September.  I  con- 
fess to  having  felt  a  certain  awe  on  en- 
tering the  precincts  made  sacred  by  their 
pre'cious  contents.  The  lord  and  master 
of  so  many  Editiones  Principes,  the 


guardian  of  this  great  nursery  full  of 
incunabula,  did  not  seem  to  me  like  a 
simple  tradesman.  I  felt  that  I  was  in 
the  presence  of  the  literary  purveyor  of 
royal  and  imperial  libraries,  the  man  be- 
fore whom  millionaires  tremble  as  they 
calculate,  and  billionaires  pause  and  con- 
sider. I  have  recently  received  two  of 
Mr.  Quaritch's  catalogues,  from  which  I 
will  give  my  reader  an  extract  or  two, 
to  show  him  what  kind  of  articles  this 
prince  of  bibliopoles  deals  in. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  one  of  those 
romances  which  turned  the  head  of  Don 
Quixote.  Here  is  a  volume  which  will 
be  sure  to  please  you.  It  is  on  one  of 
his  lesser  lists,  confined  principally  to 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  works  :  — 

"  Amadis  de  Gaula  .  .  .  folio,  gothic 
letter,  FIRST  EDITION,  unique  .  .  .  red 
morocco  super  extra,  double  with  olive 
morocco,  richly  gilt,  tooled  to  an  elegant 
Grolier  design,  gilt  edges  ...  in  a  neat 
case." 

A  pretty  present  for  a  scholarly 
friend.  A  nice  old  book  to  carry  home 
for  one's  own  library.  Two  hundred 
pounds  —  one  thousand  dollars  —  will 
make  you  the  happy  owner  of  this  vol- 
ume. 

But  if  you  would  have  also  on  your 
shelves  the  first  edition  of  the  "Cro- 
nica  del  famoso  cabaluero  cid  Ruy  Diaz 
Campadero,"  not  "  gilt  tooled,"  not  even 
bound  in  leather,  but  in  "  cloth  boards," 
you  will  have  to  pay  two  hundred  and 
ten  pounds  to  become  its  proprietor. 
After  this  you  will  not  be  frightened  by 
the  thought  of  paying  three  hundred 
dollars  for  a  little  quarto  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  Virginia  Adventurers.  You 
will  not  shrink  from  the  idea  of  giving 
something  more  than  a  hundred  guineas 
for  a  series  of  Hogarth's  plates.  But 
when  it  comes  to  Number  1001  in  the 
May  catalogue,  and  you  see  that  if  you 
would  possess  a  first  folio  Shakespeare, 
"  untouched  by  the  hand  of  any  mod- 
ern renovator,"  you  must  be  prepared 
to  pay  seven  hundred  and  eighty  -  five 
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pounds,  almost  four  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  volume,  it  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing if  you  changed  color  and  your  knees 
shook  under  you.  No  doubt  some  brave 
man  will  be  found  to  carry  off  that 
prize,  in  spite  of  the  golden  battery 
which  defends  it,  perhaps  to  Cincinnati, 
or  Chicago,  or  San  Francisco.  But  do 
not  be  frightened.  These  Alpine  heights 
of  extravagance  climb  up  from  the  hum- 
ble valley  where  shillings  and  sixpences 
are  all  that  are  required  to  make  you  a 
purchaser. 

One  beauty  of  the  Old  World  shops 
is  that  if  a  visitor  comes  back  to  the 
place  where  he  left  them  fifty  years  be- 
fore, he  finds  them,  or  has  a  great  chance 
of  finding  them,  just  where  they  stood  at 
his  former  visit.  In  driving  down  to 
the  old  city,  to  the  place  of  business  of 
the  Barings,  I  found  many  streets  little 
changed.  Temple  Bar  was  gone,  and 
the  much-abused  griffin  stood  in  its  place. 
There  was  a  shop  close  to  Temple  Bar 
where,  in  1834,  I  had  bought  some 
brushes.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
Prout's,  and  I  could  not  do  less  than  go 
in  and  buy  some  more  brushes.  I  did 
not  ask  the  young  man  who  served  me 
how  the  old  shopkeeper  who  attended  to 
my  wants  on  the  earlier  occasion  was  at 
this  time.  But  I  thought  what  a  differ- 
ent color  the  locks  these  brushes  smooth 
show  from  those  that  knew  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  earlier  decade  ! 

I  ought  to  have  made  a  second  visit 
to  the  Tower,  so  tenderly  spoken  of  by 
Artemus  Ward  as  "a  sweet  boon,"  so 
vividly  remembered  by  me  as  the  scene 
of  a  personal  encounter  with  one  of  the 
animals  then  kept  in  the  Tower  menage- 
rie. But  the  project  added  a  stone  to 
the  floor  of  the  underground  thorough- 
fare which  is  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions. 

St.  Paul's  I  must  and  did  visit.  The 
most  striking  addition  since  I  was  there 
is  the  massive  monument  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  The  great  temple  looked 
rather  bare  and  unsympathetic.  Poor 


Dr.  Johnson,  sitting  in  semi-nude  ex- 
posure, looked  to  me  as  unhappy  as  our 
own  half-naked  Washington  at  the  na- 
tional capital.  The  Judas  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  poem  would  have  cast  his  cloak 
over  those  marble  shoulders,  if  he  had 
found  himself  in  St.  Paul's,  and  have 
earned  another  respite.  We  brought 
away  little,  I  fear,  except  the  grand 
effect  of  the  dome  as  we  looked  up  at 
it.  It  gives  us  a  greater  idea  of  height 
than  the  sky  itself,  which  we  have  be- 
come used  to  looking  upon. 

A  second  visit  to  the  National  Gallery 

was  made  in  company  with  A .  It 

was  the  repetition  of  an  attempt  at  a 
draught  from  the  Cup  of  Tantalus.  I 
was  glad  of  a  sight  of  the  Botticellis, 
of  which  I  had  heard  so  much,  and  at 
others  of  the  more  recently  acquired 
paintings  of  the  great  masters ;  of  a 
sweeping  glance  at  the  Turners ;  of  a 
look  at  the  well-remembered  Hogarths 
and  the  memorable  portraits  by  Sir 
Joshua.  I  carried  away  a  confused  mass 
of  impressions,  much  as  the  soldiers  that 
sack  a  city  go  off  with  all  the  precious 
things  they  can  snatch  up  huddled  into 
clothes-bags  and  pillow-cases.  I  am  re- 
minded, too,  of  Mr.  Galton's  composite 
portraits ;  a  thousand  glimpses,  as  one 
passes  through  the  long  halls  lined  with 
paintings,  all  blending  in  one  not  un- 
pleasing  general  effect,  out  of  which 
emerges  from  time  to  time  some  single 
distinct  image. 

In  the  same  way  we  passed  through 
the  exhibition  of  paintings  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  I  noticed  that  A —  -  paid 
special  attention  to  the  portraits  of  young 
ladies  by  John  Sargent  and  by  Collier, 
while  I  was  more  particularly  struck 
with  the  startling  portrait  of  an  ancient 
personage  in  a  full  suit  of  wrinkles,  such 
as  Rembrandt  used  to  bring  out  with 
wonderful  effect.  Hunting  in  couples  is 
curious  and  instructive;  the  scent  for 
this  or  that  kind  of  game  is  sure  to  be 
very  different  in  the  two  individuals'. 

I  made   but  two   brief   visits  to  the 
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British  Museum,  and  I  can  easily  in- 
struct my  reader  so  that  he  will  have  no 
difficulty,  if  he  will  follow  my  teaching, 
in  learning  how  not  to  see  it.  When  he 
has  a  spare  hour  at  his  disposal,  let  him 
drop  in  at  the  Museum,  and  wander 
among  its  books  and  its  various  collec- 
tions. He  will  know  as  much  about  it 
as  the  fly  that  buzzes  in  at  one  window 
and  out  at  another.  If  I  were  asked 
whether  I  brought  away  anything  from 
my  two  visits,  I  should  say,  Certainly  I 
did.  The  fly  sees  some  things,  not  very 
intelligently,  but  he  cannot  help  seeing 
them.  The  great  round  reading-room, 
with  its  silent  students,  impressed  me 
very  much.  I  looked  at  once  for  the  El- 
gin Marbles,  but  casts  and  photographs 
and  engravings  had  made  me  familiar 
with  their  chief  features.  I  thought  I 
knew  something  of  the  sculptures  brought 
from  Nineveh,  but  I  was  astonished,  al- 
most awe-struck,  at  the  sight  of  those 
mighty  images  which  mingled  with  the 
visions  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  I  did 
not  marvel  more  at  the  skill  and  labor 
expended  upon  them  by  the  Assyrian 
artists  than  I  did  at  the  enterprise  and 
audacity  which  had  brought  them  safely 
from  the  mounds  under  which  they  were 
buried  to  the  light  of  day  and  the  heart 
of  a  great  modern  city.  I  never  thought 
that  I  should  live  to  see  the  Birs  Nim- 
roud  laid  open,  and  the  tablets  in  which 
the  history  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  re- 
corded spread  before  me.  The  Empire 
of  the  Spade  in  the  world  of  history 
was  founded  at  Nineveh  by  Layard,  a 
great  province  added  to  it  by  Schlie- 
mann,  and  its  boundary  extended  by 
numerous  explorers,  some  of  whom  are 
diligently  at  work  at  the  present  day. 
I  feel  very  grateful  that  many  of  its 
revelations  have  been  made  since  I  have 
been  a  tenant  of  the  travelling  residence 
which  holds  so  many  secrets  in  its  re- 


There  is  one  lesson  to  be  got  from  a 
visit  of  an  hour  or  two  to  the  British 
Museum,  —  namely,  the  fathomless  abyss 


of  our  own  ignorance.  One  is  almost 
ashamed  of  his  little  paltry  heartbeats 
in  the  presence  of  the  rushing  and  roar- 
ing torrent  of  Niagara.  So  if  he  has 
published  a  little  book  or  two,  collected 
a  few  fossils,  or  coins,  or  vases,  he  is 
crushed  by  the  vastness  of  the  treasures 
in  the  library  and  the  collections  of  this 
universe  of  knowledge. 

I  have  shown  how  not  to  see  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  ;  I  will  tell  how  to  see  it. 

Take  lodgings  next  door  to  it,  —  in  a 
garret,  if  you  cannot  afford  anything 
better,  —  and  pass  all  your  days  at  the 
Museum  during  the  whole  period  of  your 
natural  life.  At  threescore  and  ten  you 
will  have  some  faint  conception  of  the 
contents,  significance,  and  value  of  this 
great  British  institution,  which  is  as  near- 
ly as  any  one  spot  the  nceud  vital  of  hu- 
man civilization,  a  stab  at  which  by  the 
dagger  of  anarchy  would  fitly  begin  the 
reign  of  chaos. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  a  gentleman, 
Mr.  Wedmore,  who  had  promised  to  be 
my  guide  to  certain  interesting  localities, 
called  for  me,  and  we  took  a  hansom  for 
the  old  city.  The  first  place  we  visited 
was  the  Temple,  a  collection  of  build- 
ings with  intricate  passages  between 
them,  some  of  the  edifices  reminding  me 
of  our  college  dormitories.  One,  how- 
ever, was  a  most  extraordinary  excep- 
tion, —  the  wonderful  Temple  church, 
or  rather  the  ancient  part  of  it  which  is 
left,  the  round  temple.  We  had  some 
trouble  to  get  into  it,  but  at  last  succeed- 
ed in  finding  a  slip  of  a  girl,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  janitor,  who  unlocked  the 
door  for  us.  It  affected  my  imagination 
strangely  to  see  this  girl  of  a  dozen 
years  old,  or  thereabouts,  moving  round 
among  the  monuments  which  had  kept 
their  place  there  for  some  six  or  seven 
hundred  years ;  for  the  church  was  built 
in  the  year  1185,  and  the  most  recent 
of  the  crusaders'  monuments  is  said  to 
date  as  far  back  as  1241.  Their  effi- 
gies have  lain  in  this  vast  city,  and  passed 
unharmed  through  all  its  convulsions. 
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The  fire  must  have  crackled  very  loud 
in  their  stony  ears,  and  they  must  have 
shaken  day  and  night,  as  the  bodies  of 
the  victims  of  the  plague  were  rattled 
over  the  pavements. 

Near  the  Temple  church,  in  a  green 
spot  among  the  buildings,  a  plain  stone 
laid  flat  on  the  turf  bears  these  words  : 
"  Here  lies  Oliver  Goldsmith."  I  be- 
lieve doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
statement  that  Goldsmith  was  buried  in 
that  place,  but  as  some  poet  ought  to 
have  written, 

Where  doubt  is  disenchantment 
'T  is  wisdom  to  believe. 

We  do  not  "drop  a  tear"  so  often  as 
our  Delia  Cruscan  predecessors,  but  the 
memory  of  the  author  of  the  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  "  stirred  my  feelings  more 
than  a  whole  army  of  crusaders  would 
have  done.  A  pretty  rough  set  of  fili- 
busters they  were,  no  doubt. 

The  whole  group  to  which  Goldsmith 
belonged  came  up  before  me,  and  as  the 
centre  of  that  group  the  great  Dr.  John- 
son; not  the  Johnson  of  the  Rambler, 
or  of  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  or 
even  of  Rasselas,  but  Boswell's  Johnson, 
dear  to  all  of  us,  the  "  Grand  Old  Man  " 
of  his  time,  whose  foibles  we  care  more 
for  than  for  most  great  men's  virtues. 
Fleet  Street,  which  he  loved  so  warmly, 
was  close  by.  Bolt  Court,  entered  from  it, 
where  he  lived  for  many  of  his  last  years, 
and  where  he  died,  was  the  next  place 
to  visit.  I  found  Fleet  Street  a  good 
deal  like  Washington  Street  as  I  remem- 
ber it  in  former  years.  When  I  came 
to  the  place  pointed  out  as  Bolt  Court,  I 
could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  that  so  cel- 
ebrated a  place  of  residence  should  be 
entered  by  so  humble  a  passageway^  I 
was  very  sorry  to  find  that  No.  3,  where 
he  lived,  was  demolished,  and  a  new 
building  erected  in  its  place.  In  one 
of  the  other  houses  in  this  court  he  is 
said  to  have  labored  on  his  dictionary. 
Near  by  was  a  building  of  mean  aspect, 
in  which  Goldsmith  is  said  to  have  at 
one  time  resided.  But  my  kind  conduc- 


tor did  not  profess  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  local  antiquities  of  this  quarter 
of  London. 

If  I  had  a  long  future  before  me,  I 
should  like  above  all  things  to  study  Lon- 
don with  a  dark  lantern,  so  to  speak,  my- 
self in  deepest  shadow  and  all  I  wanted 
to  see  in  clearest  light.  Then  I  should 
want  tune,  time,  time.  For  it  is  a  sad 
fact  that  sight-seeing  as  commonly  done 
is  one  of  the  most  wearying  things  in  the 
world,  and  takes  the  life  out  of  any  but 
the  sturdiest  or  the  most  elastic  natures 
more  efficiently  than  would  a  reasonable 
amount  of  daily  exercise  on  a  treadmill. 
In  my  younger  days  I  used  to  find  that 
a  visit  to  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  was 
followed  by  more  fatigue  and  exhaustion 
than  the  same  amount  of  tune  spent  in 
walking  the  wards  of  a  hospital. 

Another  grand  sight  there  was  not 
to  be  overlooked,  namely,  the  Colonial 
Exhibition.  The  popularity  of  this  im- 
mense show  was  very  great,  and  we  found 

ourselves,  A and  I,  in  the  midst  of 

a  vast  throng,  made  up  of  respectable 
and  comfortable  looking  people.  It  was 
not  strange  that  the  multitude  flocked 
to  this  exhibition.  There  was  a  jungle, 
with  its  (stuffed)  monsters,  —  tigers,  ser- 
pents, elephants ;  there  were  carvings 
which  may  well  have  cost  a  life  apiece, 
and  stuffs  which  none  but  an  empress  or 
a  millionairess  would  dare  to  look  at. 
All  the  arts  of  the  East  were  there  in 
their  perfection,  and  some  of  the  arti- 
ficers were  at  their  work.  We  had  to 
content  ourselves  with  a  mere  look  at  all 
these  wonders.  It  was  a  pity ;  instead 
of  going  to  these  fine  shows  tired,  sleepy, 
wanting  repose  more  than  anything  else, 
we  should  have  come  to  them  fresh,  in 
good  condition,  and  had  many  days  at 
our  disposal.  I  learned  more  in  a  visit  to 
the  Japanese  exhibition  in  Boston  than 
I  should  have  learned  in  half  a  dozen 
half -awake  strolls  through  this  multitudi- 
nous and  most  imposing  collection  of  all 

"  The  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings," 
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and  all  the  masterpieces  of  its  wonder- 
working artisans. 

One  of  the  last  visits  we  paid  before 
leaving  London  for  a  week  in  Paris 
was  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Think  of  the  mockery  of  giving  one 
hour  to  such  a  collection  of  works  of  art 
and  wonders  of  all  kinds  !  Why  should 
I  consider  it  worth  while  to  say  that 
we  went  there  at  all  ?  All  manner  of 
objects  succeeded  each  other  in  a  long 
series  of  dissolving  views,  so  to  speak, 
nothing  or  next  to  nothing  having  a 
chance  to  leave  its  individual  impress. 
In  the  battle  for  life  which  took  place  in 
my  memory,  as  it  always  does  among 
the  multitude  of  claimants  for  a  perma- 
nent place,  I  find  that  two  objects  came 
out  survivors  of  the  contest.  The  first 
is  the  noble  cast  of  the  column  of  Tra- 
jan, vast  in  dimensions,  crowded  with 
history  in  its  most  striking  and  enduring 
form ;  a  long  array  of  figures  represent- 
ing in  unquestioned  realism  the  military 
aspect  of  a  Roman  army.  The  sec- 
ond case  of  survival  is  thus  described  in 
the  catalogue  :  "  An  altar  or  shrine  of 
a  female  saint,  recently  acquired  from 
Padua,  is  also  ascribed  to  the  same  sculp- 
tor [Donatello].  This  very  valuable 
work  of  art  had  for  many  years  been 
used  as  a  drinking-trough  for  horses. 
A  hole  has  been  roughly  pierced  in  it." 
I  thought  the  figure  was  the  most  nearly 
perfect  image  of  heavenly  womanhood 
that  I  had  ever  looked  upon,  and  I  could 
have  gladly  given  my  whole  hour  to  sit- 
ting—  I  could  almost  say  kneeling — be- 
fore it  in  silent  contemplation.  I  found 
the  curator  of  the  Museum,  Mr.  Soden 
Smith,  shared  my  feelings  with  reference 
to  the  celestial  loveliness  of  this  figure. 
Which  is  best,  to  live  in  a  country  where 
such  a  work  of  art  is  taken  for  a  horse- 
trough,  or  in  a  country  where  the  pro- 
ducts from  the  studio  of  a  self-taught 
handicraftsman,  equal  to  the  shaping  of 
a  horse-trough  and  not  much  more,  are 
put  forward  as  works  of  art  ? 

A  little  time  before  my  visit  to  Eng- 


land, before  I  had  even  thought  of  it  as 
a  possibility,  I  had  the  honor  of  having 
two  books  dedicated  to  me  by  two  Eng- 
lish brother  physicians.  One  of  these 
two  gentlemen  was  Dr.  Walshe,  of  whom 
I  shall  speak  hereafter  ;  the  other  was 
Dr.  J.  Milner  Fothergill.  The  name 
Fothergill  was  familiar  to  me  from  my 
boyhood.  My  old  townsman,  Dr.  Benja- 
min Waterhouse,  who  died  in  1846  at 
the  age  of  ninety-two,  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  his  relative  Dr.  John  Foth- 
ergill, the  famous  Quaker  physician  of 
the  last  century,  of  whom  Benjamin 
Franklin  said,  "  I  can  hardly  conceive 
that  a  better  man  ever  existed."  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Fothergill  sent  us  some  beau- 
tiful flowers  a  little  before  we  left,  and 
when  I  visited  him  he  gave  me  a  medal- 
lion of  his  celebrated  kinsman. 

London  is  a  place  of  mysteries. 
Looking  out  of  one  of  the  windows  at 
the  back  of  Dr.  tfothergiU's  house,  I  saw 
an  immense  wooden  blind,  such  as  we 
have  on  our  windows  in  summer,  but 
reaching  from  the  ground  as  high  as  the 
top  of  the  neighboring  houses.  While 
admitting  the  air  freely,  it  shut  the 
property  to  which  it  belonged  complete- 
ly from  sight.  I  asked  the  meaning  of 
this  extraordinary  structure,  and  learned 
that  it  was  put  up  by  a  great  nobleman,  of 
whose  subterranean  palace  and  strange 
seclusion  I  had  before  heard.  Common 
report  attributed  his  unwillingness  to 
be  seen  to  a  disfiguring  malady  with 
which  he  was  said  to  be  afflicted.  The 
story  was  that  he  was  visible  only  to  his 
valet.  But  a  lady  of  quality,  whom  I 
met  in  this  country,  told  me  she  had  seen 
him,  and  observed  nothing  to  justify  it. 
These  old  countries  are  full  of  romances 
and  legends  and  diableries  of  all  sorts, 
in  which  truth  and  lies  are  so  mixed  that 
one  does  not  know  what  to  believe. 
What  happens  behind  the  high  walls  of 
the  old  cities  is  as  much  a  secret  as 
were  the  doings  inside  the  prisons  of  the 
Inquisition. 

Little  mistakes  sometimes  cause  us  a 
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deal  of  trouble.  This  time  it  was  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  single  letter 
which  caused  us  to  fear  that  an  impor- 
tant package  destined  to  America  had 
miscarried.  There  were  two  gentlemen 
unwittingly  involved  in  the  confusion. 
On  inquiring  for  the  package  at  Messrs. 
Low,  the  publishers,  Mr.  Watts,  to  whom 
I  thought  it  had  been  consigned,  was 
summoned.  He  knew  nothing  about  it, 
had  never  heard  of  it,  was  evidently 
utterly  ignorant  of  us  and  our  affairs. 
While  we  were  in  trouble  and  uncer- 
tainty, our  Boston  friend,  Mr.  James  R. 
Osgood,  came  in.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  it 
is  Mr.  Watt  you  want,  the  agent  of  a 
Boston  firm,"  and  gave  us  the  gentle- 
man's address.  I  had  confounded  Mr. 
Watt's  name  with  Mr.  Watts's  name. 
"  W'at  's  in  a  name  ?  "  A  great  deal 
sometimes.  I  wonder  if  I  shall  be  par- 
doned for  quoting  six  lines  from  one  of 
my  after-dinner  poems  of  long  ago  :  — 

—  One  vague  inflection  spoils  the  whole  with 

doubt, 

One  trivial  letter  ruins  all,  left  out ; 
A  knot  can  change  a  felon  into  clay, 
A  not  will  save  him,  spelt  without  the  k ; 
The  smallest  word  has  some  unguarded  spot, 
And  danger  lurks  in  i  without  a  dot. 

I  should  find  it  hard  to  account  for 
myself  during  our  two  short  stays  in 
London  in  the  month  of  August,  sep- 
arated by  the  week  we  passed  in  Paris. 
The  ferment  of  continued  over-excite- 
ment, calmed  very  much  by  our  rest 
in  the  various  places  I  have  mentioned, 
had  not  yet  wholly  worked  itself  off. 
There  was  some  of  that  everlasting 
shopping  to  be  done.  There  were  pho- 
tographs to  be  taken,  a  call  here  and 
there  to  be  made,  a  stray  visitor  now 
and  then,  a  walk  in  the  morning  to  get 
back  the  use  of  the  limbs  which  had 
been  too  little  exercised,  and  a  drive 
every  afternoon  to  one  of  the  parks,  or 
the  Thames  Embankment,  or  other  local- 
ity. After  all  this,  an  honest  night's 
sleep  served  to  round  out  the  day,  in 
which  little  had  been  effected  besides 


making  a  few  purchases,  writing  a  few 
letters,  reading  the  papers,  the  Boston 
Weekly  Advertiser  among  the  rest,  and 
making  arrangement  for  our  passage 
homeward. 

The  sights  we  saw  were  looked  upon 
for  so  short  a  time,  most  of  them  so 
very  superficially,  that  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  been  in  the 
midst  of  them  and  brought  home  so 
little.  I  remind  myself  of  my  boyish 
amusement  of  'skipping  stones,  —  throw- 
ing a  flat  stone  so  that  it  shall  only  touch 
the  water,  but  touch  it  in  half  a  dozen 
places  before  it  comes  to  rest  beneath 
the  smooth  surface.  The  drives  we  took 
showed  us  a  thousand  objects  which  ar- 
rested our  attention.  Every  street,  every 
bridge,  every  building,  every  monument, 
every  strange  vehicle,  every  exceptional 
personage,  was  a  show  which  stimulated 
our  curiosity.  For  we  had  not  as  yet 
changed  our  Boston  eyes  for  London 
ones,  and  very  common  sights  were  spec- 
tacular and  dramatic  to  us.  I  remember 
that  one  of  our  New  England  country 
boys  exclaimed,  when  he  first  saw  a 
block  of  city  dwellings,  "Darn  it  all, 
who  ever  see  anything  like  that  'are  ? 
Sich  a  lot  o'  haousen  all  stuck  togeth- 
er !  "  I  must  explain  that  "  haousen  " 
used  in  my  early  days  to  be  as  common 
an  expression  for  houses  among  our 
country-folk  as  its  phonetic  equivalent 
ever  was  in  Saxony.  I  felt  not  unlike 
that  country  boy. 

In  thinking  of  how  much  I  missed 
seeing,  I  sometimes  have  said  to  myself, 
"  Oh,  if  the  carpet  of  the  story  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  would  only  take  me  up 
and  carry  me  to  London  for  one  week, 
—  just  one  short  week,  —  setting  me 
down  fresh  from  quiet,  wholesome  living, 
in  my  usual  good  condition,  and  bring- 
ing me  back  at  the  end  of  it,  what  a  dif- 
ferent account  I  could  give  of  my  expe- 
riences !  But  it  is  just  as  well  as  it  is. 
Younger  eyes  have  studied  and  will 
study,  more  instructed  travellers  have 
pictured  and  will  picture,  the  great  me- 
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tropolis  from  a  hundred  different  points  another  great  capital,  hut  I  shall  return 
of  view.  No  person  can  be  said  to  in  my  last  paper  of  this  series  to  Great 
know  London.  The  most  that  any  one  Britain,  and  give  some  of  the  general  im- 
can  claim  is  that  he  knows  something  of  pressions  left  by  what  I  saw  and  heard 
it.  I  am  now  just  going  to  leave  it  for  in  our  mother  country. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


THE  MUMMY. 

IN  these  dim  galleries  of  the  world, 
Where  bits  of  battered  greatness  lie, 
Lo !  here,  with  eyes  long  sealed,  am  I, 
With  blackened  lips  once  proudly  curled, — 
Bound  down  and  swathed,  who  was  a  queen, 
Gazed  idly  on  by  all  who  pass, 
All  shriveled,  shrunk,  and  put  between 
These  four  walls  of  clear  glass. 

Three  thousand  years  since  that  dark  day, 
With  sad  chants  flung  on  the  red  air, 
When  the  great  bull  Apis  bare 
Beyond  the  western  hills  away 
That  which  ye  see  uncoffined  here 
Whose  coffin  painted  was,  and  sweet 
With  perfumes  spilling  from  the  bier 
Of  scents  sewn  in  my  sheet. 

Great  pomp  there  was  that  buried  me: 
The  boat  that  carried  me  by  night 
Was  hung  with  trappings  gold  and  white, 
Had  muffled  oars  that  dipped  the  sea, 
Broad  oars  that  swung  out  measuredly, 
And  swept  my  silent  state  along 
Beneath  its  shadowed  canopy, 
With  sounds  of  sullen  song. 

With  funeral  jars  and  offerings 

Engraved  with   long-forgotten  signs 

Put  in  the  stone  with  curious  lines, 

And  blazoned  with  strange  patterned  things 

Like  unto  those  that  banded   me 

Above  the  place  where  I  was  hid, 

Red-painted  on  my  canopy, 

Gold  on  my  coffin  lid. 

So  to  my  sepulture  I  went, 
With  dull-winged  scarabei  dried     , 
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Laid  in  the  hollow  of  my  side, 
Fragrant  with  myrrhs  and  borrowed  scent ; 
Hedged  from  Ambition's  tireless  strife, 
Out  of  the  palace  put  away,  / 

From  languid  loves  that  weary  life, 
I,  who  was  yesterday. 

I,  who  was,  am  not,  yet  shall  be, 
Lie  straitly  here,  who  reigned  a  queen, 
A  handful  of  fine  dust  between 
Four  walls  of  glass  for  all  to  see, 
With  bits  of  battered  greatness  near. 
Dwell  on  it,  ye  who  idly  pass 
My  body's  shell  uncoffined  here 
Behind  these  walls  of  glass. 
BRITISH  MUSEUM,  1887. 
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XIV. 

IT  often  happens,  when  our  hopes  are 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  expecta- 
tion, and  when  we  think  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  realizing  our  well-considered 
plans,  that  an  unexpected  obstacle  arises 
in  our  path,  like  the  impenetrable  wall 
which  so  often  in  our  dreams  suddenly 
interposes  itself  between  us  and  the 
enemy  we  are  pursuing.  At  such  mo- 
ments we  are  apt  to  despair  of  ourselves, 
and  it  is  the  inability  to  rise  above  this 
dejection  at  the  important  crisis  which 
too  often  causes  failure.  After  we  had 
discovered  the  watch,  and  after  Balsa- 
mides  had  traced  it  to  the  house  of  La- 
leli  Khanum  Effendi,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  end  could  not  be  far.  It  could 
not  be  an  operation  of  superhuman  diffi- 
culty to  bribe  some  one  in  the  harem  to 
tell  us  what  we  wanted  to  know.  In 
a  few  days  this  might  be  accomplished, 
and  we  should  learn  the  fate  of  Alex- 
ander Patoff. 

It  was  at  this  point,  however,  that 
failure  awaited  us.  The  house  of  La- 
leli  was  impenetrable.  The  scheme  to 


establish  communication  by  means  of 
the  story-teller  did  not  succeed.  The 
old  woman  was  received  once,  but  saw 
nothing,  and  never  succeeded  in  gaining 
admittance  again.  Selim,  the  Lala, 
ceased  at  that  time  to  pay  regular  visits 
to  Stamboul  on  Thursday,  and  Balsa- 
mides  realized  that  he  had  perhaps  not 
done  wisely  in  letting  him  go  free  from 
the  bazaar.  We  paid  several  visits  to 
Yeni  Koj,  and  contemplated  the  dismal 
exterior  of  the  Khanum's  villa.  High 
walls  of  mud  and  stone  surrounded  it  on 
all  sides  except  the  front,  and  there  the 
long,  low  wooden  fa§ade  exhibited  only 
its  double  row  of  latticed  windows,  over- 
looking the  water,  while  two  small  doors, 
which  were  always  closed,  constituted  the 
entrance  from  the  narrow  stone  quay. 
Nothing  could  penetrate  those  lattices, 
nor  surmount  the  blank  steepness  of 
those  walls.  Our  only  means  of  reach- 
ing the  interior  of  the  dwelling  and  the 
secrets  which  perhaps  were  hidden  there 
lay  in  our  power  over  Selim ;  but  the 
Lala  had  no  difficulty  in  eluding  us,  and 
either  kept  resolutely  within  doors,  or 
sallied  out  in  company  with  his  mistress. 
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It  was  remarkable,  however,  that  we  had 
never  met  him  in  charge  of  the  ladies  of 
the  harem,  as  Paul  had  so  often  met  him 
during  the  summer  when  Alexander  had 
made  his  visit  to  his  brother.  We  went 
to  every  place  where  Turkish  ladies  are 
wont  to  resort  in  their  carriages  during 
the  winter,  but  we  never  saw  Selim  nor 
the  lady  with  the  thick  veil. 

Meanwhile,  Paul  grew  nervous,  and 
his  anxiety  for  the  result  of  our  opera- 
tions began  to  show  itself  in  his  face.  I 
had  written  to  John  Carvel,  and  he  had 
replied  that  he  was  making  his  prepa- 
rations, and  would  soon  join  us.  Then 
Macaulay  Carvel  arrived,  and,  having 
found  Paul,  came  with  him  to  see  me. 
The  young  man's  delight  at  being  at  last 
appointed  to  Constantinople  knew  no 
bounds,  and  he  almost  became  enthusi- 
astic in  his  praises  of  the  city  and  the 
scenery.  He  smiled  perpetually,  and 
was  smoother  than  ever  in  speech  and 
manner.  Balsamides  conceived  a  strong 
dislike  for  him,  but  condescended  to 
treat  him  with  civility  in  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  Paul's  cousin 
and  the  son  of  my  old  friend. 

Indeed,  Macaulay  had  every  reason  to 
be  happy.  He  had  succeeded  in  getting 
transferred  to  the  East,  where  he  could 
see  his  cousin  every  day,  he  was  under 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  kind-heart- 
ed chiefs  in  the  service,  and  now  his 
whole  family  had  determined  to  spend 
the  summer  with  him.  What  more  could 
the  heart  of  a  good  boy  desire  ?  It  was 
rather  odd  that  Paul  should  like  him  so 
much,  I  thought.  It  seemed  as  though 
Patoff,  who  was  inclined  to  repel  all  at- 
tempts at  intimacy,  and  who  at  four  and 
thirty  years  of  age  was  comparatively 
friendless,  were  touched  by  the  admira- 
tion of  his  younger  cousin,  and  had  for 
him  a  sort  of  half  -  paternal  affection, 
which  was  quite  enough  to  satisfy  the 
modest  expectations  of  the  quiet  young 
man.  Yet  Macaulay  was  far  from  be- 
ing a  match  for  Paul  in  any  respect. 
Where  Paul  exhibited  the  force  of  his 


determination  by  intelligent  hard  work, 
Macaulay  showed  his  desire  for  excel- 
lence by  doggedly  memorizing  in  a  par- 
rot-like way  everything  which  he  wished 
to  know.  Where  Paul  was  enthusiastic, 
Macaulay  was  conscientious.  Where 
Paul  was  original,  Macaulay  was  a  stu- 
dious but  dull  imitator  of  the  originality 
of  others.  Instead  of  Paul's  indescriba- 
ble air  of  good-breeding,  Macaulay  pos- 
sessed what  might  be  called  a  well-bred 
respectability.  Where  Paul  was  bold, 
Macaulay  exhibited  a  laudable  desire  to 
do  his  duty. 

Yet  Macaulay  Carvel  was  not  to  be 
despised  on  account  of  his  high -class 
mediocrity.  He  did  his  best,  according 
to  his  lights ;  he  endeavored  to  improve 
the  shining  hour,  and  admired  the  busy 
little  bee,  as  he  had  been  taught  to  do 
in  the  nursery ;  if  he  had  not  the  air 
of  a  thoroughbred,  he  had  none  of  the 
plebeian  clumsiness  of  the  cart-horse ; 
though  he  was  not  the  man  to  lead  a 
forlorn  hope,  he  was  no  coward,  and 
though  he  had  not  invented  gunpowder, 
he  had  the  requisite  intelligence  to  make 
use  of  already  existing  inventions  under 
the  direction  of  others.  He  had  a  way 
of  remembering  what  he  had  learned 
laboriously  which  his  brilliant  chief 
found  to  be  very  convenient,  and  he  was 
a  useful  secretary.  His  admiration  for 
Paul  was  the  honest  admiration  which 
many  a  young  man  feels  for  those  quali- 
ties which  he  does  not  possess,  but  which 
he  believes  he  can  create  in  himself  by 
closely  imitating  the  actions  of  others. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  Macau- 
lay  was  discreet,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  he  was  put  in  possession 
of  the  details  of  what  had  occurred.  I 
had  feared  at  first  that  his  presence 
might  irritate  Paul,  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  but  I  soon  found  out  that  the 
younger  man's  uniformly  cheerful,  if 
rather  colorless,  disposition  seemed  to 
act  like  a  sort  of  calming  medicine  upon 
his  cousin's  anxious  moods. 

"That    fellow    Carvel,"    Balsamides 
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would  say,  "is  the  ultimate  expression 
of  your  Western  civilization,  which  tends 
to  make  all  men  alike.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  you  are  both  so  fond  of  him. 
To  me  he  is  insipid  as  boiled  cucumber. 
He  ought  to  be  a  banker's  clerk  instead 
of  a  diplomatist.  The  idea  of  his  ser- 
ving his  country  is  about  as  absurd  as 
hunting  bears  with  toy  spaniels." 

"You  do  not  do  him  justice,"  I  al- 
ways answered.  "  You  forget  that  the 
days  of  original  and  personal  diplomacy 
are  over,  or  very  nearly  over.  Plenipo- 
tentiaries now  are  merely  persons  who 
have  an  unlimited  credit  at  the  telegraph 
office.  The  clever  ones  complain  that 
they  can  do  nothing  without  authority ; 
the  painstaking  ones,  like  Macaulay  Car- 
vel, congratulate  themselves  that  they 
need  not  use  their  own  judgment  in  any 
case  whatever.  They  make  the  best 
government  servants,  after  all." 

"  When  servants  begin  to  think,  they 
are  dangerous.  That  is  quite  true,"  was 
Gregorios'  scornful  retort;  and  I  knew 
how  useless  it  was  to  attempt  to  con- 
vince him.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that 
as  time  proceeded  he  began  to  respect 
Macaulay,  on  account  of  his  extreme 
calmness.  The  young  man  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  be  aston- 
ished in  life,  and  had  therefore  systemat- 
ically deadened  his  mental  organs  of  as- 
tonishment, or  the  capacity  of  his  men- 
tal organs  for  being  astonished.  As  no 
one  has  the  least  idea  what  a  mental 
organ  is,  one  phrase  is  about  as  good  as 
another. 

We  had  not  advanced  another  step  in 
our  investigations,  in  spite  of  all  our  ef- 
forts, when  we  received  news  that  the 
Carvels,  accompanied  by  Madame  Patoff 
and  Chrysophrasia  Dabstreak,  were  on 
their  way  to  Constantinople.  We  had 
looked  at  several  houses  which  we 
thought  might  suit  them,  but  as  the  sea- 
son was  advancing  we  supposed  that 
John  would  prefer  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  the  spring  in  a  hotel,  and  then  en- 
gage a  villa  on  the  Bosphorus,  at  The- 


rapia  or  Buyukdere.  At  last  the  day 
came  for  their  arrival,  and  Macaulay 
took  the  kavass  of  his  embassy  with  him 
to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  custom- 
house. Paul  did  not  go  with  him,  think- 
ing it  best  not  to  meet  his  mother,  for 
the  first  time  since  her  recovery,  in  the 
hubbub  of  landing.  I,  however,  went 
with  Macaulay  Carvel  on  board  the 
Varna  boat.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were 
exchanging  happy  greetings  on  the  deck 
of  the  steamer,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  I  was  presented  to  Madame 
Patoff. 

She  was  not  changed  since  I  had  seen 
her  last,  except  that  she  now  looked 
quietly  at  me  and  offered  her  hand. 
Her  fine  features  were  perhaps  a  little 
less  pale,  her  dark  eyes  were  a  little  less 
cold,  and  her  small  traveling-bonnet  con- 
cealed most  of  her  thick  gray  hair.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  simple  costume  of  some 
neutral  tint  which  I  cannot  remember, 
and  she  wore  those  long  loose  gauntlets 
commonly  known  as  Biarritz  gloves.  I 
thought  her  less  tall  and  less  imposing 
than  when  I  had  seen  her  in  the  black 
velvet  which  it  was  her  caprice  to  wear 
during  the  period  of  her  insanity,  but 
she  looked  more  natural,  too,  and  at  first 
sight  one  would  have  merely  said  that 
she  was  a  woman  of  sixty,  who  had  once 
been  beautiful,  and  who  had  not  lost  the 
youthful  proportions  of  her  figure.  As  I 
observed  her  more  closely  in  the  broad 
daylight,  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer, 
however,  I  began  to  see  that  her  face 
was  marked  by  innumerable  small  lines, 
which  followed  the  shape  of  her  fea- 
tures, like  the  carefully  traced  shadows 
of  an  engraving  ;  they  crossed  her  fore- 
head, they  made  labyrinths  of  infinitesi- 
mal wrinkles  about  her  eyes,  they  curved 
along  the  high  cheek-bones  and  the  some- 
what sunken  cheeks,  and  they  surround- 
ed the  mouth  and  made  shadings  on  her 
chin.  They  were  not  like  ordinary 
wrinkles.  They  looked  as  though  they 
had  been  drawn  with  infinite  precision 
and  care  by  the  hand  of  a  cunning  work- 
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man.  To  me  they  betrayed  an  abnor- 
mally nervous  temperament,  such  as  I 
had  not  suspected  that  Madame  Patoff 
possessed,  when  in  the  yellow  lamplight 
of  her  apartment  her  white  skin  had 
seemed  so  smooth  and  even.  But  she 
was  evidently  in  her  right  mind,  and 
very  quiet,  as  she  gave  me  her  hand,  with 
the  conventional  smile  which  we  use  to 
convey  the  idea  of  an  equally  conven- 
tional satisfaction  when  a  stranger  is  in- 
troduced to  us. 

John  was  delighted  to  see  me,  and 
was  more  like  his  old  self  than  when  I 
had  last  seen  him.  Mrs.  Carvel's  gen- 
tle temper  was  not  ruffled  by  the  confu- 
sion of  landing,  and  she  greeted  me  as 
ever,  with  her  sweet  smile  and  air  of 
sympathetic  inquiry.  Chrysophrasia  held 
out  her  hand,  a  very  forlorn  hope  of 
anatomy  cased  in  flabby  kid.  She  also 
smiled,  as  one  may  fancy  that  a  mos- 
quito smiles  in  the  dark  when  it  settles 
upon  the  nose  of  some  happy  sleeper.  I 
am  sure  that  mosquitoes  have  green  eyes, 
exactly  of  the  hue  of  Chrysophrasia's. 

"  So  deliciously  barbarous,  is  it  not, 
Mr.  Griggs  ?  "  she  murmured,  subduing 
the  creaking  of  her  thin  voice. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Griggs,  I  am  so  awfully 
glad  to  see  you  again,"  said  Hermione 
with  genuine  pleasure,  as  she  laid  her  lit- 
tle hand  in  mine. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Hermione  was 
taller  and  thinner  than  she  had  been  in 
the  winter.  But  there  was  something 
womanly  in  her  lovely  face,  as  she  looked 
at  me,  which  I  had  not  seen  before. 
Her  soft  blue  eyes  were  more  shaded, 
—  not  more  sad,  but  less  carelessly  hap- 
py than  they  used  to  be,  —  and  the  deli- 
cate color  was  fainter  in  her  transparent 
skin.  There  was  an  indescribable  look 
of  gravity  about  her,  something  which 
made  me  think  that  she  was  very  much 
in  earnest  with  her  life. 

"  Paul  is  at  the  hotel,"  I  said,  rather 
loudly,  when  the  first  meeting  was  over. 
"He  has  made  everything  comfortable 
for  you  up  there.  The  kavass  will  see 


to  your  things.  Let  us  go  ashore  at 
once,  out  of  all  this  din." 

We  left  the  steamer,  and  landed  where 
the  carriages  were  waiting.  John  talked 
all  the  time,  recounting  the  incidents  of 
the  journey,  the  annoyance  they  had  had 
in  crossing  the  Danube  at  Rustchuk,  the 
rough  night  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  de- 
light of  watching  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  n  the  morning.  When  we  land- 
ed, Chrysophrasia  turned  suddenly  round 
and  surveyed  the  scene. 

"  We  are  not  in  Constantinople  at 
all,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  disap- 
pointment. 

"  No,"  said  Macaulay,  "  nobody  lives 
in  Stamboul.  This  is  Galata,  and  we 
are  going  up  to  Pera,  which  is  the  Eu- 
ropean town,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Genoese,  who  built  that  remarkable  tow- 
er you  may  have  observed  from  the  har- 
bor. The  place  was  formerly  fortified, 
and  the  tower  has  now  been  applied  to 
the  use  of  the  fire  brigade.  Much  in- 
terest is  attached  "  — 

How  long  Macaulay  would  have  con- 
tinued his  lecture  on  Galata  Tower  is  un- 
certain. Chrysophrasia  interrupted  him 
in  disgust. 

"  A  fire  brigade  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  We  might  as  well  be  in  America  at 
once.  Really,  John,  this  is  a  terrible  dis- 
appointment. A  fire  brigade  !  Do  not 
tell  me  that  the  people  here  understand 
the  steam-engine,  —  pray  do  not !  All 
the  delicacy  of  my  illusions  is  vanishing 
like  a  dream  !  " 

Chrysophrasia  sometimes  reminds  me 
of  a  certain  imperial  sportsman  who 
once  shot  an  eagle  in  the  Tyrol. 

"  An  eagle  !  "  he  cried  contemptuous- 
ly, when  told  what  it  was.  "  Gentle- 
men, do  not  trifle  with  me,  —  an  eagle 
always  has  two  heads.  This  must  be 
some  other  bird." 

In  due  time  we  reached  the  hotel. 
Paul  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  and 
came  forward  to  help  the  ladies  as  they 
descended  from  the  carriage,  greeting 
them  one  by  one.  When  his  mother  got 
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out,  he  respectfully  kissed  her  hand.  To 
the  surprise  of  most  of  us,  Madame  Pa- 
toff  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
embraced  him  with  considerable  emo- 
tion. 

"  Dear,  dear  Paul,  —  my  dear  son  !  " 
she  cried.  "  What  a  happy  meeting  !  " 

Paul  was  evidently  very  much  aston- 
ished, but  I  will  do  him  the  credit  to  say 
that  he  seemed  moved,  as  he  kissed  his 
mother  on  both  cheeks,  for  his  face  was 
pale  and  he  appeared  to  tremble  a  little. 

The  travelers  were  conducted  to  their 
rooms  by  Macaulay,  and  I  saw  no  more 
of  them.  But  John  insisted  that  I 
should  dine  with  them  in  the  evening. 
In  the  mean  while  I  went  home,  and 
found  Gregorios  reading,  as  usual  when 
he  was  not  on  duty  at  Yildiz-Kiosk,  — 
the  "  Star-Palace,"  where  the  Sultan  re- 
sides. 

"  Have  you  deposited  your  friends  in 
a  place  of  safety  ?  "  he  asked,  looking 
up  from  his  book.  "  Have  they  all 
come,  —  even  the  old  maid  with  the  green 
eyes,  and  the  mad  lady  whom  Patoff  is 
so  unfortunate  as  to  call  his  mother  ?  " 

"  All,"  I  answered.  "  They  are  real 
English  people,  and  my  old  friend  John 
Carvel  is  the  patriarch  of  the  establish- 
ment. There  are  maid-servants  and 
men-servants,  and  more  boxes  than  any 
house  in  Pera  will  hold.  The  old  lady 
seems  perfectly  sane  again." 

"  Then  she  will  probably  die,"  said 
Gregorios,  reassuringly.  "  Crazy  people 
almost  always  have  a  lucid  interval  be- 
fore death." 

"You  take  a  cheerful  view,"  I  ob- 
served. 

"Fate  would  confer  a  great  benefit 
on  Patoff  by  removing  his  mother  from 
this  valley  of  tears,"  returned  my  friend. 
"  Besides,  as  our  proverb  says,  mad  peo- 
ple are  the  only  happy  people.  Ma- 
dame Patoff,  in  passing  from  insanity 
to  sanity,  has  therefore  fallen  from  hap- 
piness to  unhappiness." 

"  If  all  your  proverbs  were  true,  the 
world  would  be  a  strange  place." 


"  I  will  not  discuss  the  inexhaustible 
subject  of  the  truth  of  proverbs,"  an- 
swered Balsamides.  "  I  only  doubt 
whether  Madame  Patoff  will  be  happy 
now  that  she  is  sane,  and  whether  the 
uncertainty  of  the  issue  of  our  search 
may  not  drive  her  mad  again.  She  will 
probably  spoil  everything  by  chattering 
at  all  the  embassies.  By  the  bye,  since 
we  are  on  the  subject  of  death,  lunacy, 
and  other  similar  annoyances,  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  that  Laleli  is  very  ill,  and 
it  is  not  expected  that  she  can  live.  I 
heard  it  this  morning  on  very  good  au- 
thority." 

"  That  is  rather  startling,"  I  said. 

"  Very.  Dying  people  sometimes 
make  confessions  of  their  crimes,  but 
to  hear  the  confession  you  must  be  there 
when  they  are  about  to  give  up  the 
ghost." 

"  That  is  impossible  in  this  case,  un- 
less you  can  get  into  the  harem  as  a  doc- 
tor." 

"  Who  knows  ?  We  must  make  a 
desperate  attempt  of  some  kind.  Leave 
it  to  me,  and  do  not  be  surprised  if  I  do 
not  appear  for  a  day  or  two.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  strike  a  blow.  You  are 
too  evidently  a  Frank  to  be  of  any  use. 
I  wish  you  were  a  Turk,  Griggs.  You 
have  such  an  enviably  sober  appearance. 
You  speak  Turkish  just  well  enough  to 
make  me  wish  you  would  never  betray 
yourself  by  little  slips  in  the  verbs  and 
mistakes  in  using  Arabic  words.  ,  Only 
educated  Osmanlis  can  detect  those  er- 
rors :  just  now  they  are  the  very  people 
we  want  to  deceive." 

"  I  can  pass  for  anything  else  here, 
without  being  found  out,"  I  answered. 
"  I  can  pass  for  a  Persian  when  there 
are  no  Persians  about,  or  for  a  Panjabf 
Mussulman,  if  necessary." 

"  That  is  an  idea.  You  might  be  an 
Indian  Hadji.  I  will  think  of  it." 

"  What  in  the  world  do  you  intend  to 
do  ?  "  I  asked,  suspecting  my  friend  of 
some  rash  or  violent  project. 

"A  very  sly  trick,"  he  replied,  with 
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his  usual  sarcastic  smile,  "  There  need 
not  necessarily  be  any  violence  about  it, 
unless  we  find  Alexander  alive,  in  which 
case  you  and  I  must  manage  to  get  him 
out  of  the  house." 

"  Tell  me  your  plan,"  I  said.  "  Let 
me  hear  what  it  is  like." 

"  No  ;  I  will  tell  you  to-night,  when 
I  know  whether  it  is  possible  or  not. 
You  are  going  to  dine  with  your  friends  ? 
Yes  ;  very  well,  when  you  have  finished, 
come  here,  and  we  will  see  what  can  be 
done.  We  must  only  pray  that  the  in- 
iquitous old  woman  may  live  till  morn- 
ing." 

It  was  clear  that  Gregorios  was  not 
ready,  and  that  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  speak  what  was  in  his  mind.  I 
showed  no  further  curiosity,  and  at  the 
appointed  time  I  left  the  house  to  go  and 
dine  with  the  Carvels. 

"  Say  nothing  to  Patoff,"  said  Balsa- 
mides,  as  I  went  out. 

I  found  the  Carvels  assembled  in  their 
sitting-room,  and  we  went  to  dinner.  I 
could  not  help  looking  from  time  to  time 
at  Paul's  mother,  who  surprised  me  by 
her  fluent  conversation  and  perfect  self- 
possession.  With  the  exception  that  she 
was  present  and  that  Professor  Cutter 
was  absent,  the  dinner  was  very  much 
like  the  meals  at  Carvel  Place.  I  no- 
ticed that  Paul  was  placed  between  Mrs. 
Carvel  and  his  mother,  while  Hermione 
was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 
But  their  eyes  met  constantly,  and  there 
was  evidently  a  perfect  understanding 
between  them.  Paul  looked  once  more 
as  I  had  seen  him  when  he  was  talking 
to  Hermione  in  England,  and  the  cold- 
ness I  so  much  disliked  had  temporarily 
disappeared  from  his  face.  I  did  not 
know  what  had  occurred  during  the  af- 
ternoon, since  I  had  left  the  hotel,  and 
it  was  not  until  later  that  I  learned  some 
of  the  details  of  the  meeting. 

When  the  members  of  the  party  re- 
tired to  their  rooms,  on  arriving  at  Mis- 
siri's,  Macaulay  had  gone  off  with  his 
father,  and  Paul  had  been  left  alone 


for  a  few  minutes  in  the  sitting-room. 
When  all  was  quiet,  Hermione  opened 
her  door  softly  and  looked  in.  Paul  was 
standing  by  the  chimney-piece,  contem- 
plating the  smouldering  logs  with  the  in- 
terest of  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  do. 
He  raised  his  head  suddenly,  and  saw 
that  Hermione  had  entered  the  room, 
and  was  standing  near  him.  She  had 
taken  off  her  traveling-hat,  and  her 
golden  hair  was  in  some  disorder,  but 
the  tangled  coils  and  waves  of  it  only 
showed  more  perfectly  how  beautiful  she 
was.  She  came  forward,  and  he,  too, 
left  his  place.  She  took  his  hands  rather 
timidly  in  hers. 

"  Paul  —  I  never  meant  that  you 
should  go !  "  she  exclaimed,  while  the 
tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  "  Why  did  you 
take  me  so  literally  at  my  word  ?  " 

"It  was  better,  darling,"  said  he, 
drawing  her  nearer  to  him.  "  You  were 
quite  right,  f  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  any  one  being  free  to  speak  to  me  as 
your  aunt  did ;  but  I  was  very  unhap- 
py. How  could  I  know  that  you  were 
coming  here  so  soon  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  know,"  she  said  simply. 
"  But  I  was  very  unhappy,  too,  and  the 
days  seemed  so  long.  I  could  worship 
my  brother  for  bringing  it  about." 

"  So  could  I,"  answered  Paul,  rather 
absently.  He  was  looking  down  into  her 
eyes  that  met  his  so  trustfully.  "  Do 
you  really  and  truly  believe  in  me,  Her- 
mione ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Indeed  I  do ;  I  always  did  !  "  she 
cried,  passionately.  Then  he  kissed  her 
very  tenderly  and  held  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Thank  you,  —  thank  you,  darling," 
he  murmured  in  her  ear. 

Presently  they  stood  by  the  chimney- 
piece,  still  holding  each  other's  hands. 

"I  must  speak  to  your  father,"  he 
said.  "  You  know  his  way.  He  wrote 
all  about  it  to  Griggs,  telling  him  to 
show  me  the  letter." 

"  I  could  not  keep  the  secret  to  my- 
self any  longer,"  she  answered.  "  And  I 
knew  that  papa  loved  me  and  liked  you." 
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"  Yes,  dear,  you  were  quite  right," 
said  Paul.  "  But  I  did  not  mean  to  tell 
him,  after  what  happened  that  evening, 
until  I  had  found  my  brother.  Do  you 
know?  I  have  almost  found  him.  I 
hope  to  reach  the  end  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  Oh,  Paul !  That  is  splendid !  "  cried 
Hermione.  "  I  knew  you  would.  You 
must  tell  me  all  about  it." 

There  was  a  sound  of  footsteps  in 
one  of  the  rooms.  Hermione  slipped 
quickly  away,  and,  throwing  a  kiss  to- 
wards Paul  with  her  fingers,  disappeared 
through  the  door  by  which  she  had  en- 
tered, leaving  him  once  more  alone. 
The  moments  of  their  meeting  had  been 
few  and  short,  but  they  had  more  than 
sufficed  to  show  that  these  two  loved 
each  other  as  much  as  ever.  Some  time 
afterwards  Paul  had  been  alone  with  his 
mother  for  half  an  hour,  and  had  frank- 
ly asked  her  whether  she  was  able  to 
hear  him  speak  of  Alexander  or  not. 
Her  face  twitched  nervously,  but  she 
answered  calmly  enough  that  she  wished 
to  hear  all  he  had  to  tell.  But  when  he 
had  finished  she  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"  You  may  find  out  how  he  died,  but 
you  will  never  find  him,"  she  said.  Then, 
with  a  sudden  energy  which  startled 
Paul,  she  gazed  straight  into  his  eyes. 
"  You  know  that  you  cannot,"  she  add- 
ed, almost  savagely. 

"I  do  not  know,  mother,"  he  an- 
swered, calmly.  "  I  still  have  hope." 

Madame  Patoff  looked  down,  and 
seemed  to  regain  her  self-control  almost 
immediately.  The  long  habit  of  con- 
cealing her  feelings,  which  she  had  ac- 
quired when  deceiving  Professor  Cutter, 
stood  her  in  good  stead,  and  she  had  not 
forgotten  what  she  had  studied  so  care- 
fully. But  Paul  had  seen  the  angry 
glance  of  her  eyes,  and  the  excited  tone 
of  her  voice  still  rang  in  his  ears.  He 
guessed  that,  although  she  had  come  to 
Constantinople  with  the  full  intention  of 
forgetting  the  accusations  she  had  once 
uttered,  the  mere  sight  of  him  was 
enough  to  bring  back  all  her  virulent 


hatred.  She  still  believed  that  he  had 
killed  his  brother.  That  was  clear  from 
her  words,  and  from  the  tone  in  which 
they  were  spoken.  Whether  the  thought 
was  an  hallucination,  or  whether  she 
sanely  believed  Paul  to  be  a  murderer, 
made  little  difference.  Her  mind  was 
evidently  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
idea.  But  Paul  determined  that  he 
would  hold  his  peace,  and  it  was  not 
until  later,  when  all  necessity  for  con- 
cealment was  removed,  that  I  learned 
what  had  passed.  Paul  believed  that  in 
a  few  days  he  should  certainly  solve  the 
mystery  of  Alexander's  disappearance, 
and  thus  effectually  root  out  his  mother's 
suspicions. 

All  this  had  occurred  before  dinner, 
and  without  my  knowledge.  Madame 
Patoff  seemed  determined  to  be  agree- 
able and  to  make  everything  go  smooth- 
ly. Even  Chrysophrasia  relaxed  a  little, 
as  we  talked  of  the  city  and  of  what  the 
party  must  see. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  I,  "  that  you  do 
not  find  ah1  this  as  Oriental  as  you  ex- 
pected, Miss  Dabstreak." 

"  Ah,  no  !  "  she  sighed.  "  If  by  '  this ' 
you  mean  the  hotel,  it  is  European,  and 
unpleasantly  so  at  that." 

"  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  hotel ;  and 
this  rice  —  what  do  you  call  it  ?  —  is 
very  good,  too,"  said  John  Carvel,  who 
was  tasting  pilaff  for  the  first  time. 

"  Your  carnal  love  of  food  always 
shocks  me,  John,"  murmured  Chryso- 
phrasia. "But  I  dare  say  there  is  a 
good  deal  that  is  Oriental  on  the  other 
side.  There,  I  am  sure,  we  should  be 
sitting  on  very  precious  carpets,  and  eat- 
ing sweetmeats  with  golden  spoons,  while 
some  fair  young  Circassian  slave  sang 
wild  melodies  and  played  upon  a  rare 
old  inlaid  lute." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered.  "  I  have  dined 
with  Turks  in  Stamboul." 

"  Oh,  do  describe  it !  "  exclaimed 
Miss  Dabstreak. 

"  We  squatted  on  the  floor  around  a 
tiny  table,  and  we  devoured  ragouts  of 
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mutton  and  onions  with  our  fingers,"  I 
said. 

"  How  very  disgusting  !  "  Miss  Dab- 
streak  made  an  unaesthetic  grimace,  and 
looked  at  me  with  profound  contempt. 

"  But  I  suppose  they  eat  other  things, 
Griggs  ?  "  asked  John,  laughing. 

"  Yes.  But  mutton  and  onions  and 
pilaff  are  the  staple  of  their  consump- 
tion. They  eat  jams  of  all  sorts.  Some- 
times soup  is  brought  in  in  a  huge  bowl, 
and  put  down  in  the  middle  of  the  ta- 
ble. Then  each  one  dips  in  his  spoon 
in  the  order  of  precedence,  and  eats  as 
much  as  he  can.  They  will  give  you  a 
dozen  courses  in  half  an  hour,  and  they 
never  speak  at  their  meals  if  they  can 
help  it." 

"  Pigs  !  "  exclaimed  Chrysophrasia, 
whose  delicacy  did  not  always  assert  it- 
self in  her  selection  of  epithets. 

"  No ;  I  assure  you,"  I  objected, 
"  they  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
consider  it  cleaner  to  eat  with  their  fin- 
gers, which  they  can  wash  themselves, 
than  with  forks,  which  are  washed  in  a 
common  bath  of  soapsuds  by  the  grimy 
hands  of  a  scullery  maid.  It  is  not  so 
unreasonable." 

"  You  have  such  a  terrible  way  of 
putting  things,  Mr.  Griggs  !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Carvel,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  protest. 
"  But  I  dare  say,"  she  added,  as  though 
fearing  lest  her  mild  rebuke  should  have 
hurt  my  feelings,  —  "  I  dare  say  you 
are  quite  right." 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  I  answered,  "I 
am  rather  fond  of  the  Turks." 

"I  have  always  noticed,"  remarked 
Madame  Patoff,  "  that  you  Americans 
generally  admire  people  who  live  under 
a  despotic  government.  Americans  all 
like  Russia  and  Russians." 

"Our  government  is  not  quite  des- 
potic," observed  Paul,  who  felt  bound  to 
defend  his  country.  "We  have  laws, 
and  the  laws  are  respected.  The  Czar 
would  not  think  of  acting  against  the 
established  law,  even  though  in  theory 
he  might." 


"  The  Turks  must  have  laws,  too," 
objected  Madame  Patoff. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Chrysophrasia. 
"  I  already  feel  a  delicious  sensation,  as 
though  I  might  be  strangled  with  a  bow- 
string at  any  moment,  and  dropped  into 
the  Bosphorus." 

John  Carvel  looked  very  grave.  Per- 
haps he  was  offering  up  a  silent  prayer 
to  the  end  that  such  a  consummation 
might  soon  be  reached ;  but  more  prob- 
ably he  considered  the  topic  of  sudden 
death  by  violence  as  one  to  be  avoided. 
Macaulay  Carvel  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  The  Turks  have  laws,"  he  said,  flu- 
ently. "  All  their  law  is  founded  upon 
the  Koran,  and  they  are  most  ingenious 
in  making  the  Koran  answer  the  purpose 
of  our  more  learned  and  therefore  more 
efficacious  codes.  The  Supreme  Court 
really  exists  in  the  person  of  the  Sheik 
ul  Islam,  who  may  be  called  the  High 
Pontiff,  a  sort  of  Pontifex  Maximus 
with  judicial  powers.  All  important 
cases  are  ultimately  referred  to  him,  arid 
as  most  of  these  important  cases  are  con- 
nected with  the  Vakuf,  the  real  estate 
held  by  the  mosques,  like  our  glebe  lands 
at  home,  it  follows  that  the  Sheik  ul 
Islam  generally  decides  in  favor  of  his 
own  class,  who  are  the  Ulema,  or  priests. 
The  consequences  of  this  mode  of  ad- 
ministering the  laws  are  very  "  — 

"  Capital !  "  exclaimed  John  Carvel. 
i  i  Where  on  earth  did  you  learn  all  that, 
my  boy  ?  " 

"  I  began  to  coach  the  East  when  I 
saw  there  was  a  chance  of  my  coming 
here,"  answered  Macaulay,  much  pleased 
at  his  father's  acknowledgment  of  his 
learning.  It  struck  me  that  the  young 
man  had  got  his  information  out  of  some 
rather  antiquated  book,  in  which  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  present  divi- 
sion of  the  civil  and  criminal  courts 
under  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  and  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  under  the  Sheik 
ul  Islam.  But  I  held  my  peace,  being 
grateful  to  Macaulay  for  delivering  his 
lecture  at  the  right  moment.  Mrs.  Car- 
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vel  looked  with  undisguised  admiration 
at  her  son,  and  even  Hermione  smiled 
and  felt  proud  of  her  brother. 

''Wonderful,  this  modern  education, 
is  it  not  ?  "  said  John  Carvel,  turning  to 
me. 

"  Amazing,"  I  replied. 

"  I  want  to  see  all  those  delightful 
creatures,  you  know,"  said  Chrysophra- 
sia.  "The  Sultan  and  the  Sheik  — 
what  do  you  call  him  ?  " 

"  Sheik  ul  Islam,"  said  the  ready  Ma- 
caulay. 

"  Sheik  Ool  is  lamb  !  "  repeated  Chry- 
sophrasia,  thoughtfully.  "  Lamb,  —  so 
symbolical  in  our  own  very  symbolic  re- 
ligion. It  means  so  much,  you  know." 

"  Chrysophrasia  !  "  ejaculated  Mary 
Carvel,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  reproach.  She 
thought  she  detected  the  far-off  shadow 
of  a  possible  irreverence  in  her  sister's 
tone.  Macaulay  again  interposed,  while 
Paul  and  I  endeavored  to  avoid  each 
other's  eyes,  lest  we  should  be  overtaken 
by  an  explosion  of  laughter. 

"  It  is  '  Islam,'  not  '  is  lamb,'  aunt 
Chrysophrasia,"  said  Macaulay,  mildly. 

"  I  don't  see  much  difference,"  re- 
torted Miss  Dabstreak,  "  except  that  you 
say  it  is  lamb,  and  I  say  it  is  lamb. 
Oh !  you  mean  it  is  one  word,  —  yes,  I 
dare  say,"  she  added  quickly,  in  some 
confusion.  "Of  course,  I  don't  speak 
Turkish." 

"  It  is  Arabic,"  observed  the  implaca- 
ble Macaulay. 

"  John,"  said  Chrysophrasia,  ignoring 
the  correction  with  a  fine  indifference, 
"  we  must  see  everything  at  once.  When 
shall  we  begin  ?  " 

The  question  effectually  turned  the 
conversation,  for  all  the  party  were  anx- 
ious to  see  what  Macaulay  was  equally 
anxious  to  show,  having  himself  only 
seen  each  sight  once.  The  remainder 
of  the  time  while  we  sat  at  table  was 
occupied  in  discussing  the  various  ex- 
peditions which  the  party  must  under- 
take in  order  to  see  the  city  and  its  sur- 
roundings systematically.  After  dinner 


John  and  I  remained  behind  for  a  while. 
Paul  wanted  to  talk  to  Hermione,  and 
Macaulay,  who  was  the  most  domestic 
of  young  men,  preferred  the  society  of 
his  mother  and  aunts,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  several  months,  to  the  smell  of 
cigars  and  Turkish  coffee. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  her  ?  "  asked 
John  Carvel,  when  we  were  alone.  "  She 
seems  perfectly  sane,  does  she  not  ?  " 

"Perfectly.  What  proves  it  best  is 
the  way  she  treats  Paul.  She  is  very 
affectionate.  I  suppose  there  is  no  fear 
of  a  relapse  ?  " 

"  I  hope  not,  I  hope  not !  "  repeated 
John,  fervently.  "  She  has  behaved  ad- 
mirably during  the  journey.  Now,  about 
Paul,"  he  continued,  lowering  his  voice 
a  little :  "  how  does  he  strike  you  since 
you  have  known  him  better  ?  You  have 
seen  him  every  day,  for  some  time. 
What  sort  of  a  fellow  is  he  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  is  very  much  in  earnest," 
I  answered. 

"  Yes,  yes,  —  no  doubt.  But  you 
know  what  I  mean,  Griggs :  is  he  the 
kind  of  man  to  whom  I  can  give  my 
daughter  ?  That  is  what  I  am  thinking 
of.  I  know  that  he  works  hard  and 
will  succeed,  and  all  that." 

"  I  can  tell  you  what  I  think,"  said  I, 
"  but  you  must  form  your  own  judgment 
as  well.  I  like  Paul  very  much,  but 
you  must  like  him,  too,  before  you  de- 
cide. In  my  opinion  he  is  a  man  of  fine 
character,  scrupulously  honest,  and  not 
at  all  capricious.  I  cannot  say  more." 

"  A  little  wild  when  he  was  young- 
er ?"  suggested  John. 

"  Not  very,  I  am  sure.  He  was  un- 
happy in  his  childhood ;  he  was  one  of 
those  boys  who  make  up  their  minds  to 
work,  and  who  grow  so  fond  of  it  that 
they  go  on  working  when  other  boys  be- 
gin to  play." 

"Very  odd,"  observed  John.  "He 
is  not  at  all  a  prig." 

"  No,  indeed.  He  is  as  manly  a  fel- 
low as  you  could  meet,  and  at  first 
sight  he  does  not  produce  the  impression 
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of  being  so  serious  as  he  is.  I  think 
that  is  put  on.  He  once  told  me  that 
he  had  made  a  study  of  small  talk  and 
of  the  art  of  appearing  well,  because  he 
thinks  it  so  important  in  his  career.  I 
dare  say  he  is  right.  He  knows  a  great 
deal,  and  knows  it  thoroughly." 

"He  does  not  know  any  more  than 
Macaulay,"  said  John,  as  though  in 
praising  Paul  I  had  attacked  his  son. 
"What  a  clever  fellow  he  is !  I  only 
wish  he  were  a  little  tougher,  —  just  a 
little  more  shell  to  him,  I  mean." 

"  He  will  get  that,"  I  answered.  "  He 
is  younger  than  Paul,  and  has  not  seen 
so  much  of  the  world." 

"  You  say  you  like  Paul.  Do  you 
think  he  would  make  a  good  husband  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  really  believe  he  would,"  I 
replied.  "  But  do  not  take  him  on  my 
recommendation.  You  must  know  him 
better  yourself.  You  will  meet  many 
people  here  who  know  him,  and  some 
who  know  him  well." 

"What  do  you  think  of  that  story 
about  his  brother  ?  "  asked  John,  looking 
at  me  very  earnestly. 

"  I  believe  he  is  as  innocent  as  you  or 
I.  But  we  are  getting  near  the  truth, 
and  have  made  some  valuable  discover- 
ies." 

I  explained  to  Carvel  what  we  had 
found,  and  without  mentioning  the  name 
of  Laleli  Khanum  I  told  him  how  far 
we  had  traced  the  mystery,  and  he  lis- 
tened with  profound  interest  to  my  ac- 
count. 

"  I  hope  you  may  find  him  alive,"  he 
said,  as  we  rose  from  the  table.  "  For 
my  part,  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  ever 
see  him.  Paul  was  alone  with  his  moth- 
er this  afternoon,  and  I  dare  say  he 
told  her  what  you  have  told  me.  She 
does  not  seem  to  object  to  the  subject, 
though  of  course  we  generally  avoid  it." 

I  stayed  an  hour  longer  with  the 
party,  during  which  time  Paul  talked 
a  great  deal  to  Hermione,  occasionally 
joining  in  the  general  conversation,  and 
certainly  not  trying  to  prevent  what  he 


said  to  the  young  girl  from  being  heard. 
At  last  I  took  my  leave  and  went  home, 
for  I  was  anxious  to  see  Gregorios,  and 
to  hear  from  him  what  plan  he  proposed 
to  adopt  for  the  solution  of  our  difficul- 
ties at  this  critical  moment.  I  found 
him  waiting  for  me. 

"  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  ?  " 
I  asked. 

Balsamides  was  sitting  beside  his  table 
with  a  book.  He  looked  even  paler  than 
usual,  and  was  evidently  more  excited 
than  he  liked  to  own.  He  is  eminently 
a  man  who  loves  danger,  and  his  nature 
never  warms  so  genially  as  when  some- 
thing desperate  is  to  be  done.  A  Chris- 
tian by  race  and  belief,  he  has  absorbed 
much  of  the  fatalism  of  the  Oriental 
races,  and  his  courage  is  of  the  fatalist 
kind,  reckless  and  devoted. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  I  have  made 
up  my  mind.  One  must  either  be  the 
camel  or  the  camel  driver.  One  must 
either  submit  to  the  course  of  events,  or 
do  something  to  violently  change  their 
direction.  If  we  submit  much  longer, 
we  shall  lose  the  game.  The  old  woman 
will  die,  —  the  Turkish  women  always 
die  when  they  are  ill ;  and  if  she  is  once 
dead  without  confessing,  we  may  give 
up  all  hope." 

"  We  should  always  have  Selim  to  ex- 
amine," I  remarked. 

"If  Laleli  Khanum  dies,  Selim  will 
disappear  the  same  hour,  —  laying  hands 
on  everything  within  reach,  of  course. 
How  could  we  catch  him  ?  He  would 
cross  the  Bosphorus,  put  on  a  disguise  of 
some  sort,  and  make  his  way  to  Egypt 
in  no  time.  Those  fellows  are  very  cun- 
ning." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  'try  and  extort 
a  confession  from  Laleli  herself  ?  How 
in  the  world  do  you  mean  to  do  it  ?  It 
is  a  case  of  life  or  death." 

"  I  have  got  life  and  death  in  my 
pocket,"  answered  Gregorios,  his  eyes 
beginning  to  sparkle.  "  Can  you  read 
Turkish  ?  Of  course  you  can.  Head 
that." 
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I  took  the  folded  document  and  ex- 
amined it. 

"  This  is  an  Irade  !  "  I  exclaimed,  in 
great  surprise ;  "  an  imperial  order  to 
arrest  Laleli  Khanum  Effendi,  —  good 
heavens !  Balsamides,  I  had  no  idea 
that  you  possessed  such  tools  as  this !  " 

"  To  tell  you  how  I  got  it  would  be 
to  tell  you  my  own  history  during  the 
last  ten  years,"  he  answered,  in  low 
tones.  "  I  trust  you,  Griggs,  but  there 
are  other  reasons  why  I  cannot  tell  you 
all  that.  You  see  the  result,  at  all 
events,  and  a  result  very  dearly  paid 
for,"  he  added,  gravely.  "  But  I  have 
got  the  thing,  and  what  is  more  I  have 
permission  to  personate  the  Sultan's  pri- 
vate physician." 

"  What  is  that  for  ?  I  should  think 
the  Irade  were  quite  enough." 

"  Laleli  might  die  of  fright,  if  I  mere- 
ly presented  myself  and  threatened  to 
arrest  her.  But  I  shall  see  her  in  the 
assumed  character  of  the  court  physi- 
cian. Laleli  is  a  Turkish  woman,  who 
understands  no  other  language  but  her 
own  and  Greek.  She  is  very  supersti- 
tious, and  believes  in  all  manner  of 
charms  and  spells ;  for  she  has  no  ideas 
at  all  concerning  Western  science,  except 
that  it  is  all  contrary  to  the  Koran.  I 
can  talk  the  jargon  of  an  old  Hadji  well 
enough,  and  besides  I  know  something 
of  medicine  ;  very  little,  but  enough  to 
tell  me  whether  she  is  absolutely  in  a 
dying  state.  It  is  a  great  compliment 
for  the  Sultan  to  send  his  private  physi- 
cian, and  if  she  is  in  a  conscious  state 
she  will  be  flattered  and  thrown  off  her 
guard.  If  I  can  manage  to  get  her 
slaves  out  of  the  way,  I  may  induce  her 
to  confess.  If  .1  fail  in  this,  I  have  the 
means  to  frighten  her.  If  she  dies,  I 
have  the  means  of  arresting  Selim  be- 
fore he  can  escape.  It  is  all  very  well 
arranged,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  put  the  plan  into  execution. 
When  you  left  me  I  had  not  got  the 
Irade  ;  it  came  about  an  hour  ago." 
"  How  can  I  help  you  ?  "  I  asked. 


"  You  must  have  a  disguise,  too. 
When  the  court  physician  is  sent  to  visit 
a  person  of  consequence,  he  is  always  ac- 
companied by  an  adjutant  from  the  pal- 
ace. You  must  play  this  part.  I  have 
borrowed  a  uniform  from  a  brother  of- 
ficer which  will  fit  you.  It  is  in  your 
room,  and  I  will  help  you  to  put  it  on. 
You  need  say  nothing,  nor  answer  any 
questions  the  slaves  may  put  to  you  un- 
less you  are  quite  sure  of  your  words. 
You  have  a  very  military  figure,  and 
the  sight  of  a  uniform  acts  like  magic 
on  fellows  like  the  Lala  and  his  compan- 
ions. As  I  am  an  adjutant  myself,  I 
can  tell  you  exactly  what  to  do,  so  that 
no  one  could  detect  you.  Are  you  will- 
ing to  try  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  I  said,  rising  and  going 
towards  my  room.  "  How  are  we  to  go 
to  Yeni  Koj  ?  " 

"  A  carriage  from  the  palace  will  be 
at  the  door  in  half  an  hour,"  answered 
Gregorios,  looking  at  his  watch.  "  Now, 
then,  we  must  turn  you  into  a  Turkish 
officer,"  he  added,  with  a  laugh. 

In  ten  minutes  the  change  was  com- 
plete, and  I  do  not  believe  that  my  best 
friend  would  have  recognized  me  in  the 
close-fitting  dress,  cut  like  that  of  a 
Prussian  dragoon's  parade  uniform,  but 
made  of  dark  cloth  with  red  facings.  I 
buckled  on  the  sabre,  and  Gregorios  set 
the  fez  carefully  on  my  head.  I  looked 
at  myself  in  the  glass.  The  costume  fit- 
ted as  though  it  were  made  for  me. 

"  I  feel  as  though  I  were  going  to  a 
masked  ball,"  I  said,  laughing.  "  I  nev- 
er was  so  disguised  before  in  my  life." 

"  I  hope  you  may  feel  so  when  you 
come  home,"  answered  Balsamides,  with 
a  smile.  "  Now  you  must  take  some  of 
your  own  clothes  in  a  bag.  We  may 
not  get  home  before  morning,  and  we 
might  meet  some  one  of  the  adjutants 
when  we  come  back.  They  would  know 
that  you  are  not  one  of  us,  and  there 
might  be  trouble.  We  must  take  some 
money,  too.  We  may  need  to  hire  a 
boat  or  horses  ;  one  can  never  tell." 
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Balsamides  stood  a  moment  and 
looked  at  me,  apparently  well  satisfied 
with  my  appearance.  Then  he  opened 
the  window  to  see  whether  the  carriage 
was  below,  but  it  had  not  yet  come. 

"While  we  are  waiting,  I  will  ex- 
plain our  plan  of  action,"  he  said,  as  he 
opened  his  writing-desk  and  took  a  small 
roll  of  gold  pieces  and  a  handful  of  sil- 
ver. "  We  shall  be  driven  to  the  door 
of  the  house,  and  when  we  knock,  Selim 
or  some  other  Lala,  if  there  are  others, 
will  open  the  door.  He  will  see  you 
and  recognize  your  uniform,  as  well  as 
the  livery  of  the  palace  carriage.  He 
will  salute  us,  and  you  must  of  course 
return  the  salutation.  I  will  then  ex- 
plain that  I  am  the  court  physician,  and 
that  his  majesty,  having  just  heard  of 
the  Khanum  Effendi's  illness,  has  sent  me 
down  to  attend  her.  Selim  will  salute 
us  again,  and  show  us  into  the  house. 
You  will  be  left  in  the  salamlek,  the  low- 
er hall,  and  I  shall  be  shown  into  the 
harem,  after  a  few  minutes  have  elapsed 
to  give  time  for  preparations.  Then 
you  will  have  to  wait,  but  you  will  prob- 
ably not  be  disturbed,  unless  a  slave 
brings  you  coffee  and  cigarettes.  Selim 
will  probably  remain  in  the  harem  all 
the  time  I  am  there.  But  if  you  hear 
anything  like  a  scuffle,  you  must  come 
when  you  recognize  my  voice.  This 
will  not  occur  unless  Selim  hears  some- 
thing which  frightens  him,  and  tries  to 
get  away.  Of  course  you  are  supposed 
to  be  present  for  my  protection,  and  you 
must  affect  a  certain  deference  towards 
me." 

"I  will  be  humility  itself,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"  No,  not  too  much  humility.  A  mere 
show  of  respect  for  my  position  will  do. 
We  adjutants  about  the  palace  are  lAt 
much  given  to  self-abasement  of  any 
sort.  There  is  one  catastrophe  which 
may  occur.  If  the  old  woman  is  really 
dying,  as  they  say  she  is,  she  may  die 
while  we  are  there.  We  must  then  take 
possession  of  the  person  of  Selim  and 


carry  him  off.  There  will  not  be  much 
trouble  about  that.  The  house  is  in  a 
lonely  place,  and  the  driver  of  the  car- 
riage knows  his  orders.  He  will  obey 
instantly,  no  matter  what  I  tell  him 
to  do." 

"And  if  we  should,  by  any  chance, 
find  Alexander  in  the  house,"  I  asked, 
"  shall  we  be  able  to  get  him  out  with- 
out trouble  ?  " 

"  Not  without  trouble,"  answered  Gre- 
gorios,  with  a  grim  smile.  "  But  we 
will  not  stick  at  trifles  so  long  as  we 
have  the  imperial  Trade  with  us.  I 
hear  the  carriage.  Let  us  be  off." 

So  we  left  the  house  on  our  errand 
without  further  words. 


XV. 

Paul  stayed  at  the  hotel  until  a  late 
hour,  and  went  home,  feeling  lighter  at 
heart  than  he  had  felt  for  many  days. 
He  was  in  love,  and  the  passion  had  a 
very  salutary  effect  upon  his  nature. 
His  heart  had  been  crushed  down  when 
he  was  a  child,  until  he  doubted  whether 
he  had  any  heart  at  all.  His  early  suf- 
ferings had  hardened  his  nature,  and  his 
cold  strong  mind  had  approved  the  pro- 
cess, so  that  he  was  well  satisfied  with 
his  solitary  condition  and  his  loveless 
life.  He  had  seen  much  of  the  world, 
and  had  known  many  women  of  all  na- 
tions, but  his  immovable  indifference 
was  proverbial  among  his  colleagues, 
and  if  he  had  ever  entertained  a  pass- 
ing fancy  for  any  one,  the  fact  was  un- 
known to  gossip.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  this  very  coldness  would  have  ren- 
dered him  attractive  to  women,  for  it  is 
commonly  said,  and  with  some  truth, 
that  they  are  sometimes  drawn  to  those 
men  who  show  them  no  manner  of  at- 
tention. But  I  think  that  the  case  is 
not  always  the  same,  and  admits  of  very 
subtle  distinctions.  It  is  not  a  man's 
coldness  that  attracts  a  woman,  but  the 
belief  that,  though  he  is  cold  to  others, 
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he  may  soften  towards  herself ;  and  this 
belief  often  rests  on  mere  vanity,  and 
often  on  the  truth  of  the  supposition. 
There  are  many  men  who  systematically 
affect  outward  indifference  in  order  to 
make  themselves  interesting  in  the  eyes  of 
the  other  sex,  allowing  a  word,  a  look,  a 
gesture,  to  betray  at  stated  intervals  that 
they  are  not  indifferent  to  the  one  wo- 
man whose  love  they  covet.  They  give 
these  signs  with  the  utmost  skill  and 
with  a  strange,  calculating  avarice.  Wo- 
men watch  such  men  jealously  from  a 
distance,  to  see  if  they  can  detect  the 
slightest  softening  of  manner  towards 
other  women  ;  and  when  they  have  con- 
vinced themselves*  that  they  alone  have 
the  power  to  influence  the  frozen  nature 
they  admire,  they  very  easily  fall  wholly 
in  love.  In  general  a  man  who  is  very 
cold  and  indifferent  is  not  to  be  trusted. 
The  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he  is 
playing  the  old  and  time-honored  part 
for  a  definite  purpose. 

But  there  are  those  who  play  no  part, 
nor  need  to  affect  any  characteristic  not 
theirs.  When  women  find  out  that  a 
man  is  really  indifferent  to  all  women, 
their  disgust  knows  no  bounds.  So  long 
as  he  is  known  to  have  loved  any  one 
in  the  past,  or  to  love  any  one  in  the 
present,  or  to  be  even  likely  to  love  any 
one  in  the  future,  he  may  be  pardoned. 
But  if  it  is  firmly  believed  that  he  is 
incapable  of  love,  womankind  arises  in 
a  body  and  abuses  him  in  unmeasured 
terms.  He  is  selfish.  He  is  arrogant. 
He  is  so  conceited  that  he  thinks  no  one 
good  enough  for  him.  He  is  a  stone,  a 
prig,  a  hypocrite,  a  maniac,  a  monster, 
a  statue,  and  especially  he  is  a  bore. 
In  other  words  he  is  a  man's  man,  and 
not  a  woman's  man ;  and  unless  it  can 
be  proved  that  his  madness  proceeds 
from  disappointed  love,  even  Dives  in 
hell  is  not  further  removed  from  for- 
giveness than  he.  Men  may  admire  his 
strength,  his  talents,  his  perseverance, 
and  some  friend  will  be  found  foolish 
enough  to  sing  his  praises  to  some  wo- 


man of  the  world.  She  will  answer  the 
panegyrist  with  a  blank  stare,  and  will 
very  likely  say,  coldly,  that  he  is  a  bore, 
or  that  he  is  very  rude.  No  amount  of 
praise  or  ingenious  argument  will  extort 
an  admission  that  the  unfortunate  man 
is  worthy  of  human  sympathy.  And 
yet,  he  may  be  very  human,  after  all. 
The  pyramids  look  hard  and  dead  in  the 
Egyptian  sun,  but  deep  down  within 
them  men  have  found  shriveled  and 
blackened  grain,  hidden  there  four  thou- 
sand years  ago  beside  the  body  of  a  dead 
king ;  and  the  wretched  seeds  have  been 
planted  and  watered,  and  have  flourished 
abundantly,  yielding  a  hundred  fold,  and 
growing  far  more  luxuriantly  than  the 
common  wheat  of  to-day,  which  is  plant- 
ed, cut  down,  and  sown  again  from  year 
to  year. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  those  cold- 
eyed  cynics  whom  women  so  fiercely 
hate  have  somewhere  in  their  breasts 
a  little  grain  of  sympathy,  which,  if 
lovingly  tended,  may  grow  up  till  its 
branches  spread  to  heaven,  and  it  is 
worthy  to  be  called  the  tree  of  love. 
At  all  events,  if  we  say  with  the  Greek 
philosopher  that  a  man  shall  not  be  called 
happy  until  he  be  dead,  we  should  not 
allow  that  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  love 
until  the  life  has  gone  out  of  him,  cer- 
tainly not  until  he  is  sixty  years  of  age 
at  the  very  least. 

Now  Paul  Patoff  was  not  sixty  years 
old  when  he  found  himself  in  the  quiet 
English  country  house,  and  looked  on  his 
fair  English  cousin  and  loved  her.  He 
was,  as  the  times  go,  a  young  man,  just 
entered  upon  the  prime  of  his  life,  just 
past  the  age  when  youth  is  considered 
foolish,  and  just  reaching  the  time  when 
it  is  considered  desirable.  The  fact  that 
he  had  not  loved  before  was  not  likely 
to  make  his  passion  less  strong' now  that 
it  had  come  at  last,  and  he  knew  it,  as 
men  generally  understand  themselves 
better  when  they  are  in  love  with  a  good 
woman.  He  asked  himself,  indeed,  why 
he  had  so  suddenly  given  himself  up, 
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heart  and  soul,  to  the  lovely  girl  he  had 
known  only  for  a  month  ;  but  such  ques- 
tions are  necessarily  futile,  because  the 
heart  does  not  always  go  through  the 
formality  of  asking  the  mind's  consent 
before  acting,  and  the  mind  consequent- 
ly refuses  to  be  called  to  account  in  a 
matter  for  which  it  is  in  no  way  respon- 
sible. It  seemed  to  Paul  very  strange 
that  after  so  many  years  of  a  busy  life, 
in  which  no  passion  but  ambition  had 
played  any  part,  he  should  all  at  once 
find  his  whole  existence  involved  in  a 
new  and  undreamed-of  labyrinth  of  feel- 
ing. But  though  it  was  indeed  a  laby- 
rinth, from  which  he  did  not  even  desire 
to  escape,  he  acknowledged  that  the 
paths  of  it  were  full  of  roses,  and  that 
life  in  its  winding  walks  was  pleasanter 
than  life  outside. 

The  uncertainty  of  his  position,  how- 
ever, disturbed  his  dreams,  and  even  the 
pleasant  hours  he  spent  with  Hermione, 
listening  to  her  rippling  laughter  and 
gentle  voice,  were  somewhat  disturbed 
by  the  thought  of  the  morrow,  and  of 
what  the  end  would  be.  His  own  in- 
stinct would  have  led  him  to  speak  to 
Carvel  at  once  and  to  have  the  matter 
settled,  but  another  set  of  ideas  argued 
that  he  should  wait  and  see  what  hap- 
pened, and  if  possible  put  off  asking 
the  fatal  question  until  he  had  unrav- 
eled the  mystery  of  his  brother's  disap- 
pearance. That  Carvel  could  have  be- 
lieved him  in  any  way  implicated  in  the 
tragedy,  and  yet  have  asked  him  to  his 
house,  he  knew  to  be  impossible  ;  but  he 
knew  also  that  the  shadow  of  Alexan- 
der's fate  hung  over  him,  and  now  that 
there  existed  a  chance  of  completely  and 
brilliantly  establishing  his  innocence  be- 
fore the  world,  he  was  unwilling  to  take 
so  serious  a  step  as  formally  proposing 
for  Hermione's  hand,  until  the  long-de- 
sired result  should  be  reached.  He  had 
deeply  felt  the  truth  of  what  she  had 
said  to  him  in  England,  — that  he  should 
be  able  to  silence  hints  like  those  Chry- 
sophrasia  had  let  fall,  that  he  should 


place  himself  in  such  a  position  as  to 
defy  insults  instead  of  being  obliged  to 
bear  them  quietly ;  and  the  conviction 
brought  home  to  him  by  Hermione's 
words  had  resulted  in  his  immediate  de- 
parture, with  the  determination  to  fathom 
the  mystery  and  to  clear  himself  for- 
ever, or  to  sacrifice  his  love  in  case  of 
failure. 

But  he  had  not  counted  upon  the  visit 
of  the  Carvels  to  Constantinople.  So 
long  as  he  could  not  see  Hermione,  he 
had  felt  that  it  was  possible  to  contem- 
plate with  some  calmness  the  prospect  of 
giving  her  up  if  he  failed  in  his  search. 
When  Carvel  had  proposed  to  come  out 
and  had  asked  my  advice,  we  had  fan- 
cied ourselves  on  the  verge  of  the  final 
discovery,  and  with  natural  and  pardon- 
able enthusiasm  Paul  had  joined  me  in 
urging  John  to  bring  his  family  at  once. 
He  had  felt  sure  that  the  end  was  near, 
and  he  had  wished  that  Hermione  might 
arrive  at  the  moment  of  his  triumph.  It 
would  not  be  a  complete  triumph,  he 
thought,  unless  she  were  there,  and  this 
idea  showed  how  the  man  had  changed 
under  the  influence  of  his  love.  In  for- 
mer times  Paul  Patoff  would  never  have 
thought  of  anticipating  success  until  he 
held  it  securely  in  his  own  hands;  he 
would  have  worked  silently,  giving  no 
sign,  and  when  the  result  was  obtained  he 
would  have  presented  it  to  the  world  with 
his  coldest  and  most  sarcastic  stare,  con- 
tent in  the  thought  that  he  had  satisfied 
himself,  and  demanding  no  appreciation 
from  others.  To  feel  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded was  then  the  most  delicious  part 
of  success.  Now,  he  was  so  changed 
that  he  could  not  imagine  success  as  be- 
ing at  all  worth  having  unless  Hermione 
were  there  to  share  it.  No  one  else 
would  do,  and  something  of  his  exclu- 
siveness  might  still  be  found  in  his  de- 
sire for  her  sympathy,  and  for  that  of  no 
one  else.  But  the  transformation  was 
very  great,  and  as  he  had  realized  it,  he 
had  understood  the  extent  of  his  love  for 
his  cousin.  The ,  sensation  was  wholly 
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novel,  and  he  again  asked  himself  what 
it  meant,  half  doubting  its  reality,  but 
never  doubting  that  it  would  last  forever, 
—  in  the  highly  contradictory  spirit  of 
a  man  who  is  in  love  for  the  first  time. 

Then  Hermione  arrived,  and  Paul 
awoke  to  find  himself  between  two  fires. 
To  contemplate  the  possibility  of  not 
marrying  Hermione,  when  she  was  in 
the  same  city,  when  he  must  see  her  and 
hear  her  voice  every  day  of  his  life,  was 
now  out  of  the  question.  His  love  had 
grown  ten  times  stronger  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  last  months,  and  he  knew 
that  it  was  now  useless  to  think  of  put- 
ting it  away.  With  a  modesty  not  found 
in  men  who  have  loved  many  women, 
Paul  discarded  the  idea  that  Hermione's 
happiness  was  as  deeply  concerned  as 
his  own.  He  did  not  understand  how 
very  much  she  loved  him,  and  it  would 
have  seemed  to  his  softened  soul  an  out- 
rageous piece  of  arrogance  to  suppose 
that  she  could  not  be  quite  as  happy  with 
some  one  else  as  with  himself.  But 
of  his  own  feelings  he  had  no  doubt. 
It  was  perfectly  clear  that  without  Her- 
mione life  could  never  be  worth  living, 
and  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
a  most  difficult  question,  —  a  true  di- 
lemma, from  which  there  could  be  no 
issue  unless  he  found  his  brother,  or  the 
evidences  of  his  brother's  death. 

If  the  search  proved  fruitless,  he  was 
still  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  is  lia- 
ble to  suspicion,  and  he  had  firmly  re- 
solved that  he  would  not  permit  the  wo- 
man he  loved  to  marry  a  man  who  could 
be  accused,  however  unjustly,  of  the 
crime  of  murder.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  knew  that  while  she  was  present  in 
Constantinople  he  was  not  master  of  his 
feelings,  hardly  of  his  words ;  and  he 
could  not  go  away :  first,  because  to  go 
away  would  be  to  leave  the  search  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  others  ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause his  presence  was  required  at  the 
embassy  and  his  services  were  constant- 
ly in  requisition.  To  abandon  his  ca- 
reer was  a  course  he  never  contemplated 


for  a  moment.  His  personal  resources 
were  small,  and  his  pay  was  now  consid- 
erable, so  that  he  depended  upon  it  for 
the  necessities  of  life.  He  had  never 
been  willing  to  touch  his  brother's  money, 
either,  and  this  honorable  refusal  had 
practically  crushed  all  gossip  about  Al- 
exander's disappearance  ;  so  that  at  the 
present  time  he  was  dependent  upon 
himself.  With  the  prospect  of  being  a 
charge  d'affaires  in  a  short  time,  and  of 
being  chancellor  of  an  embassy  at  forty, 
he  believed  that  he  could  fairly  propose 
to  marry  Hermione.  But  to  do  this  he 
must  abide  by  his  career,  a  conclusion 
which  effectually  prevented  his  flying 
from  danger  and  giving  the  inquiry  en- 
tirely into  my  hands.  With  a  keen 
sense  of  honor  and  a  very  strong  deter- 
mination on  the  one  side,  and  all  the 
force  of  his  love  for  Hermione  on  the 
other,  Paul's  position  was  not  an  easy 
one,  and  he  knew  it. 

Nor  was  his  mind  wholly  at  refct  con- 
cerning his  mother.  He  had  seen  her 
that  afternoon,  and  had  recognized  that 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  and  in 
the  common  opinion  of  people  on  the 
subject,  she  was  perfectly  sane.  She 
looked,  moved,  talked,  ate,  and  dressed 
as  though  she  were  wholly  in  her  right 
mind  ;  but  Paul  was  not  satisfied.  He 
had  seen  the  old  gleam  of  unreasoning 
anger  in  her  eyes,  when  she  had  said 
that  he  knew  Alexander  could  never  be 
found ;  meaning,  as  Paul  supposed,  that 
he  knew  how  the  unfortunate  man  had 
come  to  his  end.  That  this  belief  had 
been  the  cause  and  first  beginning  of  her 
madness,  he  was  convinced ;  and  if  the 
disturbing  element  was  still  present  in 
her  mind,  it  might  assert  itself  again  at 
any  moment  with  direful  results.  He 
was  willing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to 
believe  that  her  idea  was  an  hallucina- 
tion, and  indeed  he  preferred  to  think 
so.  He  did  not  like  the  thought  that 
his  mother  could  seriously  and  sanely 
believe  him  to  be  a  murderer,  though 
she  had  given  him  reason  enough  for 
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knowing  how  she  had  always  disliked 
him.  There  was  no  affection  between 
the  mother  and  the  son,  there  was  not 
even  much  respect ;  but  beyond  respect 
and  affection  we  recognize  in  the  rela- 
tions of  a  mother  with  her  children  a 
sort  of  universal  law  of  fitness,  embracing 
the  few  conditions  without  which  there 
can  be  no  relations  at  all  between  them. 
That  a  mother  should  dislike  her  child 
offends  our  feelings  and  our  conceptions 
of  human  sympathy  ;  but  that  a  mother 
should  wantonly  and  without  evidence 
accuse  her  son  of  a  fearful  crime,  and 
be  his  only  accuser,  is  a  sin  against  hu- 
manity itself,  and  our  reason  revolts 
against  it  as  much  as  our  heart. 

It  was  hopeless  to  attempt  an  expla- 
nation of  Madame  Patoff 's  state  of  mind. 
Paul  might  have  understood  her  better 
had  he  known  how  she  talked  and  be- 
haved when  he  was  not  present.  John 
Carvel  and  his  wife  had  indeed  assured 
Paul  that  his  mother  was  entirely  sane, 
and  had  forgotten  her  resentment  against 
him,  speaking  of  him  affectionately,  and 
showing  herself  anxious  to  see  him  dur- 
ing the  long  journey.  But  there  was 
one  of  the  party  who  could  have  told  a 
different  story ;  who  could  have  repeat- 
ed some  of  her  aunt's  utterances,  and 
could  have  described  certain  phases  in 
her  temper  in  such  a  way  as  would  have 
surprised  the  rest.  Madame  Patoff  had 
naturally  chosen  to  confide  in  Hermione, 
for  Hermione  had  first  startled  her  into 
a  confession  of  her  sanity,  and  with  her 
rested  the  secret  of  the  last  two  years. 
On  the  occasion  which  Carvel  had  men- 
tioned in  his  letter  to  me,  when  Madame 
Patoff  had  been  surprised  in  a  sensible 
conversation  by  her  nurse,  the  old  lady 
had  shown  very  great  presence  of  mind. 
She  had  recognized  immediately  that  she 
was  detected,  and  that  she  would  find  it 
extremely  difficult  in  future  to  deceive 
the  practiced  eye  of  the  vigilant  Mrs. 
North.  She  was  tired,  too,  in  spite  of 
what  she  said  to  Hermione,  of  the  ab- 
solute seclusion  in  which  she  lived  ;  not 
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that  she  was  wearied  of  mourning  for 
Alexander,  but  because  she  had  exhaust- 
ed one  way  of  expressing  her  grief.  So, 
at  least,  it  seemed  to  Hermione.  Ma- 
dame Patoff  had  therefore  accepted  the 
situation  and  made  the  best  of  it,  declar- 
ing herself  sane  and  entirely  recovered. 
She  had  always  contemplated  the  possi- 
bility of  some  such  termination  to  her 
pretended  madness,  and  was  perhaps 
glad  that  it  had  come  at  last.  She  even 
found  at  first  a  pleasant  relaxation  in 
leading  the  life  of  an  ordinary  person, 
and  she  tried  to  join  in  the  life  of  the 
family  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  no  longer 
a  burden  or  a  source  of  anxiety  to  those 
she  had  capriciously  sacrificed  during  a 
year  and  a  half.  But  with  Hermione 
she  was  not  the  same  as  with  the  rest. 
She  was  with  her  what  she  had  been  on 
the  first  day  when  Hermione  had  de- 
clared her  love  for  Paul,  and  it  appeared 
to  the  young  girl  that  her  aunt  was  in 
reality  leading  a  double  existence,  being 
in  one  state  when  with  the  assembled 
family,  and  in  quite  another  when  she 
was  alone  with  Hermione. 

Madame  Patoff  was  able  to  force  her- 
self upon  her  niece,  for  the  young  girl 
had  given  a  promise  not  to  betray  her 
secret,  and  though  often  in  hard  straits 
to  elude  her  father's  questions  without 
falling  into  falsehood,  felt  herself  bound 
to  her  aunt,  and  obliged  to  submit  to 
long  conversations  with  her.  It  was  a 
difficult  position,  and  any  one  less  honest 
than  Hermione  and  less  sensitively  tact- 
ful would  have  found  it  hard  to  main- 
tain the  balance.  She  herself  avoided 
carefully  all  mention  of  Paul,  but  her 
aunt  delighted  in  talking  of  him.  One 
of  these  conversations  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  their  arrival  in  Constantino- 
ple, and  may  well  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  the  rest.  When  all  the  party  had 
retired  for  the  night,  Madame  Patoff 
came  into  Hermione's  room  and  sat 
down,  evidently  with  the  intention  of 
staying  at  least  an  hour.  Hermione 
looked  at  her  with  a  deprecating  expres- 
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sion,  being  indeed  very  tired,  and  wish- 
ing that  her  aunt  would  put  off  her  visit 
until  the  next  day.  She  saw,  however, 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  this,  and  sub- 
mitted herself  with  a  good  grace. 

"Are  you  not  tired,  aunt  Annie?" 
asked  the  young  girl. 

"  No,  no,  not  very,  my  dear,"  said 
the  old  lady,  smoothing  her  thick  gray 
hair  with  her  hand,  and  fixing  her  dark 
eyes  on  her  niece's  face.  "  Oh,  Hermy, 
what  a  meeting ! "  she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed. "If  you  knew  how  hard  I 
tried  to  be  kind  to  him,  I  am  sure  you 
would  pity  me.  It  is  so  hard,  so 
hard !  " 

"  It  is  the  least  you  can  do,  —  to  treat 
him  kindly,"  answered  Hermione,  some- 
what coldly.  "  But  I  was  very  glad  to 
see  that  you  kissed  him,  when  we  ar- 
rived." 

"  It  was  dreadfully  hard  to  do  it.  The 
very  sight  of  him  freezes  my  blood.  Oh, 
Hermy,  dear,  how  can  you  love  him  so 
much,  when  I  love  you  as  I  do  ?  It 
frightens  me  "  — 

"It  does  not  frighten  me,  aunt  An- 
nie," said  her  niece.  "  I  can  say,  when 
you  love  me  as  you  do,  how  can  you  not 
love  him  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  the  same,  my  dear.  How 
could  I  love  him,  knowing  what  I 
know?" 

"  You  do  not  know  it,"  answered  Her- 
mione, very  firmly,  "  and  you  must  not 
suggest  it  to  me.  Sometimes  I  could  al- 
most think  you  were  really  mad,  aunt 
Annie,  —  forgive  me,  I  must  say  it. 
Not  mad  as  you  pretended  to  be,  but 
mad  on  this  one  point.  You  have  al- 
ways hated  poor  Paul  since  he  was  a 
child,  and  you  have  treated  him  very  un- 
kindly. But  you  have  no  right  to  accuse 
him  now,  and  I  would  not  listen  to  you 
unless  I  believed  that  I  could  help  to 
make  you  see  him  as  you  should." 

Madame  Patoff  bent  her  head  and  hid 
her  eyes  in  her  hand,  as  though  greatly 
distressed. 

"  I  love  you  so  much,  dear  Hermy  — 


I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  your  marrying 
him.  You  cannot  understand  me — I 
know  —  and  you  think  me  very  unkind. 
But  I  hate  him !  "  she  cried,  with  a  burst 
of  uncontrollable  anger.  "  Oh,  how  I 
hate  him !  " 

Her  hands  had  dropped  from  her  face, 
and  her  dark  eyes  flashed  wickedly  as  she 
stared  at  the  young  girl.  Hermione  was 
startled  for  a  moment,  but  she  also  had 
learned  a  lesson  of  self-possession. 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  am  afraid, 
when  you  look  at  me  like  that,  aunt 
Annie  ?  "  she  asked,  very  quietly. 

Madame  Patoff's  features  relaxed,  and 
she  laughed  a  little  foolishly,  as  though 
ashamed  of  herself. 

"  No,  child,  why  should  you  be  afraid  ? 
I  am  only  an  unhappy  old  woman.  I 
cannot  speak  to  any  one  else." 

"  And  you  must  not  speak  to  me  in 
that  way,"  answered  Hermione,  in  a  gen- 
tle tone.  "I  love  Paul  with  all  my 
heart,  and  I  cannot  hear  him  abused  by 
you,  even  though  I  know  you  are  out  of 
your  mind  when  you  say  such  things.  I 
should  be  despicable  if  I  listened  to 
you." 

"  If  I  loved  you  less,  dear,"  returned 
the  old  lady,  "  I  might  hate  him  less. 
Ah,  if  you  could  only  have  married 
Alexis,  —  if  it  could  only  have  been  the 
other  way !  " 

"  Hush !  "  exclaimed  Hermione,  al- 
most roughly.  "  You  are  wishing  that 
Paul  were  dead,  instead  of  his  brother. 
I  will  go  away,  if  you  talk  like  that." 

She  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  and 
rose  to  go  towards  the  door.  She  knew 
her  aunt  very  well.  Madame  Patoff 
changed  her  tone  at  once. 

"  Oh,  don't  go  away,  don't  go  away !  " 
she  cried  nervously.  "  I  will  never 
speak  of  him  again,  if  you  will  only  stay 
with  me." 

Hermione  turned  and  came  back,  and 
saw  that  her  threat  had  for  the  present 
produced  its  effect,  as  it  usually  did. 
Madame  Patoff  had  indeed  a  strange 
affection  for  her  niece,  and  the  latter 
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knew  how  to  manage  her  by  means  of 
it.  At  the  mere  idea  of  Hermione's 
leaving  her  in  anger,  the  aunt  softened 
and  became  docile. 

"  I  did  not  mean  it,  child,"  she  said, 
dolefully.  "I  am  always  so  unhappy, 
so  dreadfully  wretched,  that  I  say  things 
I  do  not  altogether  mean.  I  am  not 
quite  myself  to-night,  either.  Coming 
here,  to  the  place  where  my  poor  boy 
was  lost,  has  upset  my  nerves ;  and,  real- 
ly, your  aunt  Chrysophrasia  is  so  very 
tactless.  She  always  was  like  that.  I 
remember  the  way  in  which  she  treated 
my  poor  husband  before  we  were  mar- 
ried. It  was  she  who  made  all  the  quar- 
rel, you  know.  It  broke  up  my  life  at 
the  very  beginning,  and  we  two  sisters 
never  saw  each  other  again.  I  do  not 
know  what  would  have  become  of  me 
if  my  husband  had  not  loved  me  as  he 
did.  He  was  so  kind  to  me,  always, 
and  he  sympathized  in  all  my  feelings 
and  ideas.  If  he  had  only  lived,  how 
different  it  might  all  have  been !  " 

Hermione  thought  so,  too ;  reflecting 
that  if  Paul's  father  had  been  alive  dur- 
ing the  time  when  he  was  growing  up, 
the  unfortunate  boy  would  have  been 
spared  a  vast  deal  of  suffering,  and  Ma- 
dame Patoff  would  perhaps  have  been 
held  in  check.  Her  character  was  not  of 
the  kind  which  could  safely  be  left  to  its 
own  development,  for  she  called  her  ca- 
prices justice  and  her  obstinacy  princi- 
ple, a  mode  of  viewing  life  not  condu- 
cive to  much  permanent  satisfaction  when 
not  modified  by  the  salutary  restraint  of 
a  more  sensible  companion.  But  Her- 
mione was  glad  that  her  aunt  was  will- 
ing to  talk  of  anything  except  Paul,  and 
encouraged  her  to  continue,  though  she 
had  heard  again  and  again  Madame  Pa- 
toff's  account  of  her  own  life  and  of  the 
family  quarrels.  By  carefully  listening 
and  watching  her,  it  was  possible  to  keep 
her  from  reaching  the  point  at  which 
Hermione  was  always  obliged  to  protest 
that  she  would  not  hear  more. 

It  may  be  judged  from  this  scene  that 


the  young  girl's  position  was  not  an  easy 
one.  She  was  beginning  to  feel  that 
Madame  Patoff's  hatred  for  Paul  ap- 
proached in  reality  much  nearer  to  in- 
sanity than  the  affected  apathy  she  had 
assumed  before  Hermione  discovered  the 
imposition  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  young 
girl  felt  that,  sane  or  not  sane,  she  could 
allow  no  one  to  cast  a  slur  on  the  name 
of  the  man  she  loved.  She  was  glad, 
indeed,  that  Madame  Patoff  did  not 
make  her  hatred  and  her  suspicion  topics 
for  conversation  with  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  she  was  willing  to  suffer  much 
in  order  that  her  aunt  might  confide  in 
her  alone,  and  behave  herself  with  pro- 
priety and  dignity  before  the  others. 
But  when  Madame  Patoff  overstepped 
the  limits  Hermione  had  set  for  her,  the 
old  lady  invariably  found  herself  checked 
and  even  frightened  by  the  authoritative 
manner  of  her  niece.  The  anxiety,  how- 
ever, and  the  constant  annoyance  to  which 
she  was  subjected,  together  with  the  sor- 
row of  the  separation  from  Paul,  had  told 
upon  the  girl's  strength,  and  it  was  no 
wonder  that  she  had  grown  thinner  dur- 
ing the  last  months.  Her  young  charac- 
ter was  forming  itself  under  terrible  dif- 
ficulties, and  it  was  well  that  she  inherit- 
ed more  of  her  father's  good  sense  and 
courage  than  of  her  mother's  meekness 
and  gentleness  under  all  circumstances. 
Hermione  looked  back  and  tried  to  re- 
member what  she  had  been  six  months 
ago,  but  she  hardly  recognized  herself  in 
the  picture  called  up  by  her  memories. 
She  thought  of  her  ignorance  about  her 
aunt's  state,  and  of  how  she  had  some- 
times felt  sad  and  sorry  for  the  old  lady, 
but  had  on  the  whole  not  found  that  her 
presence  in  the  house  materially  changed 
her  own  smooth  life.  She  looked  further 
back,  and  remembered  as  in  a  dream  her 
first  London  season.  She  had  not  en- 
joyed herself  ;  she  had  been  oppressed 
rather  than  delighted  by  the  crowds,  the 
lights,  the  whirl  of  a  life  she  could  not 
understand,  the  terrors  of  presentation, 
the  men  suddenly  brought  up  to  her, 
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who  bowed  and  immediately  whirled  her 
away  amongst  a  crowd  of  young  people, 
all  spinning  madly  round,  and  knowing 
each  other  probably  as  little  as  she  knew 
her  partner  of  the  moment.  It  had  all 
been  strange  to  her,  and  she  realized  with 
pleasure  that  she  should  not  be  obliged 
to  go  through  it  again  this  year.  Her 
mother  was  not  a  worldly  woman,  and 
had  not  inspired  her,  while  still  in  the 
schoolroom,  with  a  mad  desire  for  the 
world.  Hermione  was  an  only  daughter, 
and  there  was  no  reason  for  hastening 
her  marriage ;  nor  had  she  ever  been  told, 
as  many  young  girls  are,  that  she  must 
marry  well,  and  if  possible  in  her  first 
season.  She  saw  many  men  in  the  round 
of  parties  to  which  she  was  taken,  but 
she  found  it  hard  to  remember  the  names 
of  even  a  few  of  them.  They  had  been 
presented,  had  danced  with  her,  had  per- 
haps danced  with  her  again  somewhere 
else,  and  had  dropped  out  of  her  exist- 
ence without  inspiring  in  her  the  small- 
est interest.  Now,  after  nearly  a  year, 
she  .would  not  have  known  their  faces. 
Some  had  talked  to  her,  but  their  lan- 
guage was  not  hers  ;  it  was  the  jargon 
of  society,  the  petty  gossip,  the  eternal 
chatter  of  people  and  people's  doings. 
Her  answers  were  vague,  and  when  she 
asked  a  question  about  a  book,  about  an 
idea,  about  a  fact,  the  faultlessly  correct 
young  men  smiled  sweetly,  and  answered 
that  they  did  not  understand  that  sort  of 
thing.  Towards  the  end  of  the  season, 
when  the  first  surprise  of  watching  the 
moving  crowds,  the  dancing,  the  women's 
gowns,  and  the  men's  faces  had  worn 
out,  Hermione  had  regarded  the  whole 
thing  as  an  inexpressible  bore,  and  had 
returned  with  delight  to  the  quiet  life 
at  Carvel  Place,  glad  that  her  father's 
position  and  tastes  did  not  lead  him  to 
keep  open  house,  as  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors did,  and  that  she  was  allowed  to 
read  and  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  every- 
thing she  liked. 

Then  her  real  life  had  begun,  and  her 
character,  untouched  and  unchanged  by 


what  she  had  seen  in  a  London  season, 
had  suddenly  come  under  the  influence 
of  another  character,  strong,  dominant, 
and  apparently  good,  but  in  the  eyes  of 
the  young  girl  eminently  mysterious. 
She  had  known  Paul  Patoff  as  one 
knows  people  in  the  midst  of  a  small 
family  party  in  a  country  house,  and 
he  had  at  first  repelled  her,  as  he  re- 
pelled many  people  ;  but  soon,  very  soon, 
she  thought,  the  feeling  of  repulsion  had 
grown  to  be  a  curiosity  to  know  the 
man's  history,  the  secret  of  his  coldness 
towards  his  mother  and  of  his  hard  and 
cynical  expression.  From  such  interest 
as  she  felt  for  him,  it  was  but  a  step  to 
love,  and  the  step  was  soon  taken.  The 
nearer  she  came  to  him,  the  more  she 
felt  the  power  of  his  fascination,  and  the 
more  she  wondered  that  every  one  else 
did  not  see  it  as  she  saw  it,  and  yield  to 
it  as  she  yielded  to  it.  Then  had  come 
the  afternoon  in  the  park,  the  joy  of 
those  few  hours,  the  scene  at  dinner  on 
the  same  evening,  the  revelation  she  had 
extracted  from  Cutter,  the  discovery 
that  her  aunt  was  sane,  her  interview 
with  Paul,  and  his  sudden  departure, 
wounded  by  her  speech,  —  all  these  events 
following  on  each  other  in  less  than  four 
and  twenty  hours.  From  that  day  she 
knew  that  she  had  changed  much,  and 
she  realized  the  strength  of  her  love  for 
Paul ;  and  on  that  day,  also,  had  begun 
her  annoyances  with  Madame  Patoff, 
her  constant  defense  of  the  son  against 
the  accusations  of  the  mother,  and  her 
own  fears  lest  she  should  be  playing  a 
double  part.  She  had  suffered  much  by 
the  separation  from  Paul ;  she  suffered 
more  whenever  her  aunt  fell  into  her 
passionate  way  of  abusing  him,  and  she 
felt  that  her  faculties  were  overstrained 
when  she  was  in  the  society  of  her 
strange  relative.  But  Madame  Patoff 
loved  her,  and  her  affection  was  so  evi- 
dent to  Hermione  that  she  found  it  hard 
to  cut  her  speeches  short  with  a  sharp 
word,  however  painful  it  might  be  to 
her  to  listen  to  them.  Of  late  she  had 
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adopted  the  practice  of  treating  her  as  she 
did  on  the  first  night,  assuming  that  her 
hatred  was  very  nearly  an  insanity  in 
itself,  and  managing  her  almost  like  a 
child,  threatening  to  leave  her  when  she 
said  too  much,  and  bringing  her  to  her 
senses  by  seeming  to  withdraw  her  af- 
fection. Indeed,  there  was  something 
exaggerated  in  Madame  Patoff's  love 
for  the  girl,  as  there  appeared  to  be  in 
everything  she  really  felt.  With  the 
other  members  of  the  household  she  be- 


haved with  perfect  self-possession,  but 
when  she  was  alone  with  Hermione  she 
laid  aside  all  her  assumed  calm,  and 
spoke  unreasonably  about  her  son,  as 
though  it  gave  her  pleasure  ;  always  sub- 
mitting, however,  to  the  rebuke  which 
Hermione  invariably  administered  on 
such  occasions.  But  the  idea  that  when- 
ever she  was  alone  with  her  aunt  some- 
thing of  the  kind  was  sure  to  occur  made 
Hermione  nervous,  so  that  she  avoided 
an  interview  whenever  she  could. 

F.  Marion  Crawford. 
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THE  third  episode  begins  with  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of 
Heracles.  He  is  not  even  descried  and 
announced  by  the  chorus  previous  to  his 
entrance  ;  but  the  traditional  club  and 
lion-skin  are  without  doubt  a  sufficient 
introduction  to  the  audience. 

He  has  been  sent  by  his  tyrannical 
master  to  Thrace  for  steeds,  but  that  the 
Thracian  king  is  a  son  of  the  war-god 
Ares,  and  that  his  mares  are  fed  on  hu- 
man flesh,  he  now  first  learns  from  the 
Pheraian  elders.  A  sigh  of  repining 
for  his  hard  earthly  destiny  escapes 
him:  — 

Heracles.    The   task  you  tell  of  well  befits 

my  lot, 

—  That  evermore  is  grim  and  arduous,  — 
.  .  .  But  never  man  shall  see  Alcmene's  son 
Cowering  in  dread  before  his  foe  man's  hand. 

Chorus.  And  lo,  here  is  the  ruler  of  our  land, 
Admetos,  coming  from  his  palace  forth. 

Admetos.   Hail  to  thee,  son  of  Zeus,  from 

Perseus'  race  ! 

Her.    Admetos,  hail,  the  king  of  Thessaly ! 
Adm.   Thou  wishest  well  to  me.     I  would 

't  were  so. 
Her.    Wherefore    in    mourning    guise    dost 

thou  appear  ? 

Adm.    I  celebrate  to-day  a  funeral. 
Her.    Ill  from  thy  offspring  may  the  gods 
avert  I 


This  line  is  of  course  really  an  anxious 
question,  and  the  reader  will  perceive  in 
the  form  of  speech  that  natural  dread, 
common  to  Ancient  and  modern  men,  to 
utter  a  word  which  may  be  felt  as  an 
omen  of  evil. 

Adm.  My  children  yet  are  living  in  my 
halls. 

Her.  Thy  sire,  if  he  be  gone,  dies  not  un- 
timely. 

The  greater  bluntness  of  this  speech 
does  not  affect  the  truth  of  our  remark 
upon  the  last  line  uttered  by  Heracles, 
but  on  the  contrary  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  ancient  feeling,  of  which  we 
must  say  more  presently,  that,  for  the 
old  and  feeble,  death  must  be  considered 
a  blessed  release  from  unbearable  wretch- 
edness. 

Adm.    He  and  my  mother  live,  O  Heracles. 
Her.    'Tis  not  thy  wife   Alkestis   who  is 
dead? 

With  the  certainty  that  Heracles  does 
not  know  of  the  queen's  death,  there 
now  comes  into  Admetos'  mind  the 
feeling  that  it  is  his  duty  as  a  hospita- 
ble prince  to  conceal  his  loss.  With 
only  a  moment's  hesitation  he  answers : 

Adm.    The  tale  is  twofold  I  may  tell  of  her ! 
Her:   Is  she   of  whom  we   speak  alive   or 
dead  ? 
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Adm.    She   lives,  and   lives   no  more ;  and 

grief  is  mine. 

Her.    I  am  no  wiser,  so  obscure  thy  words. 
Adm.    Dost  thou  not  know  the  fate  allotted 

her? 
Her.    I  know  that   she  consents  to   die  for 

thee. 
Adm.    Is  she  then  living,  having  promised 

this? 

Her.    Mourn  her   not  yet.     Await  the  ap- 
pointed time. 
Adm.   He   is  dead  who  would  be  so.     The 

dead  are  not. 
Her.    To  be,    and  be    not,    are    accounted 

twain. 
Adm.    This  is  thy  judgment,  and  the  other 

mine. 
Her.   —  Why   art    thou    sorrowing,    then  ? 

What  friend  is  dead  ? 
Adm.   A  woman.    'T  was  of  her  I  spoke  but 

now. 
Her.    A  stranger,  or  of  kindred  blood  with 

thee? 
Adm.    A  stranger,  but   connected  with  my 

house. 
Her.    Why  did  she  end  her  days  within  your 

home  ? 
Adm.    Her  sire  was   dead.     She   dwelt  an 

orphan  here. 

For  many  reasons  this  dialogue  pleased 
an  Athenian  audience  better  than  we 
might  at  first  suppose.  Heracles  was  far 
from  being  the  ideal  hero  of  the  Ionian 
race,  and  they  were  always  eager  to  see 
him  depicted  as  dull-witted  as  he  was 
stout  of  limb.  Hospitality  was  claimed 
as  an  especially  Hellenic  virtue,  for  which 
even  veracity  might  very  properly  be  sac- 
rificed ;  though  indeed  the  king,  unless 
in  his  first  word,  "  She  lives,"  which  is 
immediately  reversed,  avoids  a  direct 
untruth.  His  skillful  evasions  would  be 
eagerly  followed,  and  the  double  mean- 
ing of  some  of  his  lines  probably  tickled 
the  ears  of  more  than  the  groundlings. 
Nevertheless  we  frankly  confess  to  liking 
Euripides  least  where  his  dialogue  has 
the  most  of  that  subtlety  and  perverse 
ingenuity  which  remind  us,  and  remind- 
ed his  ancient  hearers  no  less,  of  a  law- 
yer's examination  of  a  slippery  witness. 
In  concealing  his  bereavement  Adme- 
tos  himself  knows  that  he  is  exposing 
himself  to  general  condemnation ;  and 
for  the  scene  as  a  whole  we  shall  per- 


haps be  compelled  to  offer  the  final  and 
rather  desperate  excuse  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  chief  events  of  the  rest  of 
the  drama.  Heracles  must  remain,  and 
he  must  at  first  be  ignorant  of  Alkestis' 
death. 

The  hero  finally  yields  to  the  persis- 
tence of  Admetos,  and  is  escorted  by  a 
servant  into  the  inner  apartments  of  the 
palace.  The  king  is  reproached  by  the 
chorus  for  concealing  his  grief,  and  re- 
plies :  — 

He  never  would  have  passed  into  my  house, 
If  he  had  known  at  all  of  these  my  woes  ; 
And  I  shall  seem  to  him  not  wise  in  this, 
Nor  will  he  praise  me ;  but  my  palace  can 
Nor  turn  away,  nor  fail  to  honor,  guests. 

With  these  words  Admetos  reenters  his 
home,  to  complete  the  arrangements  for 
carrying  his  wife  forth  to  burial. 

The  third  Stasimon  celebrates  the 
princely  hospitality  of  Admetos,  which 
has  made  even  the  divine  exile  Apollo 
content  to  dwell  with  him.  The  unmis- 
takable tone  of  vague  hopefulness  at 
the  close  is  no  doubt  partly  inspired  by 
the  opportune  arrival  of  Heracles,  the 
queller  of  monsters  and  friend  of  suffer- 
ing man. 

THIRD   STASIMON. 

Hail,  O  princely  home,  to  strangers  free   and 

open  ever  ! 

Here  the  Pythian  lord  of  song,  Apollo, 
Deigned  to  make  his  dwelling,  — 
Deigned  to  tarry  in  thy  domain 
As  a  shepherd,  piping 
Melodies  hymeneal 
Along  thy  winding  valleys, 
Where  the  flocks  were  grazing. 

With  them,   loving  well  thy  music,  roamed  the 

spotted  lynxes, 

While  the  tawny  herds  of  lions,  leaving 
Othrys*  dales,  approached  thee, 
Danced,  Apollo,  about  thy  lyre. 
From  the  lofty -crested 
Forest  came  with  nimble  feet 
The  mottled  fawn,  rejoicing 
In  thy  gladsome  singing. 

Therefore  rich  in  flocks  unnumbered 
Is  his  home  beside  the  Boebian  lake, 
Gently  flowing ;  and  the  bounds  of  his  domain, 
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Pasture-land  and  planted  fields,  afar  in  the 

Molossian  clime, 

By  the  dusky  stables  of  the  sun  are  set. 
He  is  lord  of  the  ^Egean  wave, 
Even  to  the  cape  of  Pelion  harborless. 

Now  he  opens  wide  his  portal, 
Welcoming  with  tearful  eyes  his  guest, 
Though  he  mourns  his  loving  wife,  who  even  now 
Ceased  to  breathe.     A  lofty   breeding  renders 

men  so  reverent, 

Nor  is  any  noble  action  all  unwise. 
In  my  soul  the  cheering  trust  remains, 
Not  unblest  his  lot  shall  be  who  fears  the  gods. 

The  long  and  varied  fourth  episode 
begins  with  a  scene  which  is  repugnant 
to  most  modern  readers.  The  funeral 
train  is  just  issuing  from  the  palace,  and 
starting  for  the  tomb  outside  the  city 
gates,  but  is  delayed  by  the  entrance  of 
Admetos'  father,  Pheres.  The  latter 
has  apparently  abdicated  in  his  son's 
favor,  on  account  of  age,  like  Laertes, 
Odysseus'  father,  in  the  Odyssey.  Phe- 
res comes  attended  by  servants,  who  bear 
a  costly  robe.  This  he  bids  them  lay 
upon  the  bier,  to  be  buried  with  Alkes- 
tis. He  makes  a  dignified  speech  of 
sympathy  for  the  living  and  praise  for 
the  dead,  but  is  rudely  rebuffed  by  his 
son  in  a  long  harangue,  the  tone  of 
which  is  sufficiently  shown  by  a  few  of 
the  opening  lines  :  — 

Admetos.   Not  bidden  of  me  thou  comest  to 

this  tomb, 

Nor  do  I  count  thy  presence  dear  to  me. 
And  in  thy  robe  she  never  shall  be  clad ; 
Not  needing  aught  of  thine  is  she  interred. 
Thou  shouldst  have  shared  my  pain  when  death 

was  near; 

And  having  stood  aloof,  though  old,  and  left 
The  young  to  die,  wilt  thou  lament  my  dead  ? 

He  closes  his  speech  with  an  often-quoted 
taunt :  — 

'T  is  folly  in  the  old  to  pray  for  death, 
Lamenting  their  old  age  and  length  of  years. 
As  soon  as  death  is  near,  not  one  desires 
To  die,  and  age  is  burdensome  no  more. 

Again  we  see  the  general  feeling  about 
age  which   is   taken  for  granted   here. 

1  Perhaps  the  opening  scene  of  Plato's  Re- 
public will  occur  to  the  reader's  mind  as  an 
exception  to  this  remark.  But  Kephalos  is 


The  old  man's  reply  is  well  worth  hear- 
ing in  full,  for  we  shall  enjoy  listening 
to  so  vigorous  an  expression  of  our  own 
feeling  toward  Admetos. 

Pheres.    Whom  dar'st  thou,  boy,  so  bitterly 


A  Lydian  slave,  or  Phrygian  bought  with  gold  ? 
Dost  thou  not  know  I  am  Thessalian-born, 
Of  a  Thessalian  father  noble  and  free  ? 
Great  is  thy  insolence.     Rash  words  at  me 
Thou  hurlest.     Not  unanswered  shalt  thou  go. 

I  did  beget  and  rear  thee  lord  of  this 
My  house,  but  am  not  bound  to  die  for  thee. 
No  law,  ancestral  or  Hellenic,  bids 
The  fathers  die  to  save  their  children's  lives. 
Thy  lot,  or  sweet  or  bitter,  is  thine  own  ; 
And  what  thou  shouldst  receive  from  me  thou 

hast. 

Many  obey  thee  ;  wide-extended  lands 
I  leave  thee,  for  I  had  them  from  my  sire. 
Wherein,  then,  have  I  wronged,  of  what  de- 
prived thee  ? 

Die  not  in  my  behalf,  nor  I  for  thee. 
Dost  thou  rejoice  to  see  the  light,  and  deemest 
Thy  father  does   not  ?     Long,  methinks,  the 

time 
We  spend  below,  but  life  is  brief,  yet  sweet. 

Thou  shamelessly  hast  striven  not  to  die, 
And  livest  by  evading  destiny, 

[pointing  to  the  queen. 

Destroying  her  ;  and  dost  thou  cast  at  me 
My  cowardice,  —  thou,  baser  than  thy  wife, 
Who  perished  in  thy  stead,  my  gallant  youth  ? 
Shrewd  is  thy  plan,  nor  need'st  thou  ever  die, 
If  thou  canst  still  persuade  a  wife  for  thee 
To  perish !     But  wilt  thou,  so  base  thyself, 
At  kinsmen  rail  who  do  not  this  for  thee  ? 
Be  still !     And  deem  that  life,  if  dear  to  thee, 
Is  dear  to  all  ;  and  if  thou  speakest  ill 
Of  me,  thou  too  shalt  hear  much  bitter  truth. 

Certainly  we  are  all  in  hearty  accord 
with  nearly  every  word  of  this.  And 
yet,  it  is  probable  that  little,  if  any,  of 
the  sympathy  of  the  Athenian  audience 
was  won  by  the  old  man's  plea.  The 
prevailing  feeling  of  the  time,  as  mir- 
rored in  the  literature  of  Athens,  was 
that  old  age  was  an  insufferable  burden, 
which  a  man  of  any  spirit  should  be 
only  too  glad  to  lay  down,  especially 
when  offered  so  honorable  an  opportu- 
nity as  had  been  presented  to  Pheres.1 

avowedly  opposing  the  general  feeling  of  his 
equally  aged  friends,  and  even  his  argument 
only  goes  as  far 'as  the  conclusion,  "If  men 
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His  aggressive  defense  must  have  fallen 
upon  the  ears  of  the  Athenians  as  an 
amusing  and  ingenious  piece  of  sophis- 
try. Admetos  does  not  feel  that  it  de- 
mands any  extended  reply.  He  merely 
rejoins,  — 

Speak,  I  have  said  my  say  :  but  if  thou  'rt  pained 
To  hear  the  truth,  thou  shouldst  not  do  me 
wrong1. 

Moreover,  in  the  rather  undignified  sin- 
gle-verse fencing  to  which  the  two  heroes 
now  resort,  the  father  is  quickly  driven 
to  utter  the  line,  — 

My  good  repute  concerns  me  not,  when  dead, 

a  sentiment  so  utterly  abhorrent  to  the 
Greek  feeling  that  it  clearly  shows  where 
the  poet's  own  sympathies  lie. 

Pheres  departs  after  calling  Admetos 
the  murderer  of  his  wife,  and  being  al- 
most cursed  in  return  by  his  son.  The 
latter  now  resumes  his  place  as  chief 
mourner.  Followed  by  the  retinue  from 
the  palace,  and  also  by  the  chorus  from 
the  orchestra,  Alkestis  is  carried  slowly 
off  the  stage  toward  the  tomb. 

Alas  !  alas  !     Thou  daring  of  deed, 
Thou  bravest  and  noblest  of  women  by  far, 
Farewell !     And  kindly  may  Hermes  below, 
And  Hades,  receive  thee  :  and  if  even  there 
There  is  honor  for  merit,  receiving  thy  due, 

At  Persephone's  side  be  thy  station  ! 

possess  well-regulated  minds  and  easy  tempers, 
old  age  itself  is  no  intolerable  burden  ;  "  and 
a  moment  later  he  agrees  that  "a  good  man 
cannot  be  altogether  cheerful  under  old  age 
and  poverty  combined." 

One  imagines  the  last  years  of  the  poet 
Sophocles  as  not  less  beautiful  and  happy  than 
those  of  Longfellow  and  Emerson ;  and  Phryni- 
chos  wrote  upon  the  great  tragedian's  death, 

"  Happy  his  end ;  no  ill  had  he  endured." 
And  yet,  in  the  Oidipus  at  Colonos  we  feel  that 
the  venerable  poet  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
time-worn,  discrowned  king,  who  realizes  with 
joy  that  his  pilgrimage  has  found  its  goal :  — 

"O  Goddesses, 

Grant  me  even  now  an  end  and  resting-place, 
Unless  I  seem  unworthy,  evermore 
Enthralled  by  heaviest  burdens  known  to  men. 
Come,  ye  sweet  daughters  of  primeval  gloom  ; 
Pity  tins  wretched  shade  of  Oidipus,  — 
For  surely  this  is  not  my  former  self." 


As  these  choral  anapaests  die  away 
in  the  distance,  the  servant  who  was  es- 
pecially charged  with  the  entertainment 
of  Heracles  comes  forth  from  the  pal- 
ace. He  apparently  knows  nothing  of 
the  heroic  character  of  his  guest,  and 
the  chorus  is  no  longer  present  to  en- 
lighten him.  He  is  bitterly  enraged  that 
he  must  witness  a  carouse  in  the  house 
of  mourning,  while  his  fellows  are  fol- 
lowing to  her  grave  their  gracious  and 
beloved  lady.  While  he  is  yet  speaking, 
Heracles  himself  appears,  flushed  with 
wine,  crowned  with  a  garland,  and  grasp- 
ing in  his  hand  a  cup  wreathed  about 
with  ivy-leaves.  (As  no  motive  is  as- 
signed for  their  coming  out  into  the  open 
air  at  this  time,  it  is  possible  that  for 
this  part  of  the  episode  the  scenes 
opened,  and  disclosed  an  inner  apart- 
ment of  the  palace,  where  Heracles  sat 
at  table.) 

The  reader  must  have  noticed  already 
that  there  are  elements  in  this  play  much 
lighter  and  less  dignified  than  are  found 
in  the  older  Athenian  tragedy.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  the  quartette  of 
dramas  brought  out  together  by  the 
poet  the  Alkestis  was  performed  last,  and 
this  position  was  usually  occupied  by 
a  "  satyr-drama,"  or  farcical  afterpiece. 
This  may  account  for  a  certain  play- 
Even  if  it  be  objected  that  these  are  the  words 
of  Oidipus,  and  not  of  his  poet,  such  exception 
can  hardly  be  taken  to  the  choric  chant  in  the 
same  drama,  beginning :  — 
"  Whoso  craves  a  longer  span 

When  a  moderate  life  is  past, 

Plainly  is  he  seen  of  me 

Cleaving  unto  foolishness  : 

Since  the  lengthening  days  shall  bring 

Much  that  unto  grief  is  nearer ; 

Joys  shall  he  behold  no  more :  — 

He  whose  life  perchance  has  glided 

Further  than  its  fitting  close." 
But  indeed  it  is  hardly  needful  to  accumulate 
citation  or  argument  regarding  this  feeling  of 
the  utter  forlornness  of  age.  It  follows  al- 
most as  a  necessary  corollary  to  that  enthusias- 
tic delight  in  youthful  beauty  and  manly  vigor 
which  is  the  most  familiar  and  striking  of  all 
Greek  traits. 
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fulness  and  lightness  of  touch,  and  per- 
haps for  the  happy  close  of  the  play; 
but  we  are  unable  to  see  anything  really 
comic  in  the  drama.  Least  of  all  do  we 
find  anything  amusing  in  this  episode, 
although  Heracles  is  undoubtedly  some- 
what affected  by  wine.  The  scene 
must  have  greatly  heightened  the  pain- 
ful effect  just  produced  by  the  death 
and  funeral  of  Alkestis,  and  is  no  more 
out  of  place  than  the  grave-diggers' 
scene  in  Hamlet. 

But  we  are  detaining  Heracles,  who 
is  impatient  to  speak,  though  he  has 
very  little  to  say. 

Heracles.   Fellow,    why   dost  thou  look  so 

grim  and  sad  ? 

A  servant  should  not  sullen  be  to  guests, 
But  entertain  them  with  a  cheerful  heart. 
But  thou,  who  seest  here  thy  master's  friend, 
With  knitted  brows,  sad-faced,  receivest  him, 
Giving  thy  thoughts  to  mourning  for  an  alien. 
Come  hither,  that  thou  mayest  wiser  grow. 
Dost  know  the  nature  of  our  mortal  state  ? 
Nay,  surely  ;  for  how  shouldst  thou  ?  but  shalt 

learn. 

It  is  the  fate  of  all  mankind  to  die ; 
Nor  is  there  one  of  mortals  who  is  sure 
That  on  the  morrow  he  will  be  alive. 
We  know  not  how  our  destiny  will  turn : 
That  is  not  to  be  taught,  nor  learned  by  art. 
Now  having  heard  and  learnt  this  truth  of  me, 
Rejoice  thee,  drink,  and  count  the  passing  day 
Thine  own  ;  but  all  the  rest  belongs  to  chance. 
.  .  .  Leave  thy  excessive  grief, 
And  come   beyond  the  gate,  and  drink  with 

me, 

Covered  with  garlands  ;  and  I  know  the  splash 
Of  wine  into  the  cup  will  drive  from  thee 
Thy  present  gloom  and  sulkiness  of  s6ul. 
The  thoughts  of  mortals  should  be  mortal  too  ; 
For  to  these  gloomy  men  with  knitted  brows, 
Ay,  all  of  them,  if  I  may  be  the  judge, 
Life  is  not  life,  but  a  calamity. 

Of  course,  when  Heracles  addresses  such 
words  to  the  servant  of  his  host,  he  is 
very  much  under  the  influence  of  wine  ; 
but  the  curt  and  gloomy  reply  of  the  at- 
tendant — 

All  this  we  know ;  but  that  which  now  we  do 
Is  suited  not  to  joy,  and  fits  not  mirth  — 

recalls  all  the  hero's  thoughts  to  the 
mourning  within  the  house ;  and  from 
the  replies  drawn  out  by  his  questions 


he  presently  discovers  the  true  state  of 
things.  By  this  shock  he  is  completely 
sobered,  and  is  horrified  at  what  he  has 
done,  as  well  as  grieved  by  the  decep- 
tion practiced  upon  him. 

Heracles.   Why,  I  did  see  thine  eyes  all  wet 

with  tears, 

Thy  shaven  hair,  thy  looks ;  but  I  believed 
He  bore  a  stranger's  body  to  the  grave. 
And  in  my  insolence  of  heart  I  passed 
The  gates,  and  feasted   in  my  guest-friend's 

house, 

In  all  his  misery.     Then  I  made  me  merry, 
With  wreathed  head.     'T  was  wrong  to  hold 

thy  peace, 
When  such  calamity  befell  your  house. 

—  And  where  is  she  interred  ?     Where  may 

I  find  her  ? 
Man-servant.    By  the  straight  road  that  to 

Larissa  runs 
Thou  'It  find  the  polished   tomb,  outside   the 

town. 
Her.    Now,  O  my  much-enduring  heart  and 

hand, 

Show  what  a  child  Tirynthian  Alemene, 
Alectryon's  daughter,  bore  to  Zeus  in  thee. 
For  I  must  rescue  her  who  died  but  now, 
And  must  restore  to  this  her  home  again 
The  lady  Alkestis,  for  Admetos'  sake. 

I  go  to  watch  for  Death,  the   black-robed 

lord 

Of  ghosts ;  and  I  shall  find  him,  as  I  think, 
Drinking  the  blood  of  victims  by  the  tomb. 
And  if  I  dart  from  out  my  lurking-place, 
And  seize  him,  and  about  him  throw  my  arms, 
His  aching  frame  for  him  shall  no  one  free, 
Until  he  yield,  and  let  the  lady  go. 

But  if  this  hunt  shall  fail,  and  he  come  not 
To  seek  the  bloody  offering,  then  I  go 
To  Kore's  sunless  dwelling,  and  her  lord's, 
To  find  her ;  and  I  hope  to  lead  her  up 
And  place  her  in  the  arms  of  this  my  host, 
Who  entertained  me  and  repulsed  me  not, 
—  Though  smitten  by  a  great  calamity,  — 
But  through  regard  for  me  concealed  his  grief. 

Who  is  more  kind  to  guests  in  Thessaly  ? 
Who  in  all  Hellas  ?  —  and  he  shall  not  say 
His  noble  courtesy  has  found  me  base. 

With  these  words  Heracles  rushes 
from  the  stage. 

At  the  same  moment  Admetos  ap- 
pears, returning  from  the  grave.  As  he 
slowly  approaches  the  palace,  the  Kom- 
m<5s,  a  lament  for  the  queen,  of  mingled 
recitative  and  lyrical  verses,  is  carried 
on  by  the  king  and  the  chorus  in  alter- 
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nation.  Some  portions  have  a  very  op- 
eratic tone ;  for  example,  the  following 
passage,  which  was  undoubtedly  sung. 
It  is  an  antistrophe ;  that  is,  a  passage 
with  precisely  the  same  metrical  form, 
and  evidently  set  to  the  same  music,  had 
occurred  shortly  before,  the  exclama- 
tions of  the  king  being  exactly  the  same 
there  as  here. 

Chorus.    A  grief,  a  grief  befalls  that  may  not 
be  withstood  ! 

Admetos.    Alas  ! 

Cho.    No  limit  dost  thou  set  unto  thy  sorrow- 
ing ! 

Adm.    Ah  me  ! 

Cho.    The  blow  is  hard  to  bear,  and  yet  — 

Adm.    Woe  is  me  ! 

Cho.   Endure  !      Thou  'rt    not    the  first    to 
mourn  — 

Adm.    Woe!     Woe! 

Cho.   A  wife :  but  sorrow  comes,  in  ever-varied 

form, 
Yet  comes  to  all  mankind. 

The  most  striking  passage  of  recitative 
is  this  soliloquy  of  Admetos  at  his  own 


0  familiar  shape  of  my  palace-home, 
How  can  I  endure  to  enter  and  dwell 
In  conditions  so  changed  ?     How  altered  is  all ! 
For  then  by  the  torches  of  Peliau  pine 
And  hymeneal  songs  I  entered  in, 
And  my  loving  wife  I  led  by  the  hand. 
Then  rose  the  resounding  festal  song, 
In  praise  of  my  queen  —  who  is  dead  !  —  and 

of  me : 

How  we  were  wedded,  of  high  descent, 
Of  illustrious  lineage  through  mother  and  sire. 
—  But  now  there  is  wailing  for  nuptial  hymns, 
For  the  garments  of  white  there  are  robes  of 

black, 

And  they  bid  me  go  in 
To  a  home  bereft  and  lonely. 

After  the  Komm<5s  ends,  the  long  and 
extremely  varied  fourth  episode  is  final- 
ly closed  with  a  sad  speech  of  Admetos. 
He  is  still  thinking  chiefly  of  himself,  of 
course,  but  has  at  least  come  to  realize 
more  fully  how  unheroic  a  figure  he  has 
become  in  the  eyes  of  other  men. 

Admetos.    0  friends,  my  wife  has  now  a  hap- 
pier lot, 

Methinks,  than  I,  although  it  seem  not  so ; 
For  sorrow  never  shall  approach  her  more  ; 
She  is  gloriously  freed  from  many  ills. 


But  I,  who  should  have  died,  evading  fate, 
Shall  spend,  I  feel  it  now,  a  wretched  life. 
.  .  .  The  solitude  within-doors  drives  me  forth, 
When  I  behold  my  lonely  marriage-bed, 
The   chairs  whereon  she  sate,  the   untrodden 

floor; 

And  when  our  children,  clinging  to  my  knees, 
Lament  their  mother,  and  the  household 

mourns 

The  mistress  who  has  perished  from  the  home. 
.  .  .  And  every  enemy,  hearing  this, .  will  say, 
"  See  him  who  lives  disgraced,  who  dared  not 

die, 

But  barters,  like  a  coward,  her  he  wed, 
To  avoid  his  doom  !     He  claims  to  be  a  man  ? 
And  hates  his  parents,  though  he  would  not 

die 
Himself  ?  "     Such  evil  name  have  I  to  bear, 


Dreading  to  enter  his  desolated  home, 
the  king  remains  upon  the  stage,  while 
the  chorus  sing  their  last  Stasimon. 
They  celebrate  in  the  striking  verses  of 
the  first  pair  of  strophes  the  terrible 
might  of  Necessity.  The  third  stanza 
counsels  patient  submission  ;  the  last  de- 
clares that  Alkestis  will  be  adored  hence- 
forth as  a  benignant  divinity. 

FOURTH    STASIMON. 

High  aloft  have  I  been  lifted 

On  the  poet's  wings  of  song, 

Many  sages'  words  have  pondered. 

Nothing  have  I  seen  or  known 

Mightier  than  Necessity. 

Neither  in  the  Thracian  tablets 

From  the  Orphic  voice  recorded, 

Nor  in  all  the  drugs  that  Phoibos  to  Asclepios* 

children  gave, 
Is  a  charm  to  break  her  power  for  the  troubled 

sons  of  men. 

She  alone  has  neither  altars 

Nor  an  image  to  adore. 

Offerings  she  regardeth  never. 

—  Come  not,  Goddess,  in  my  life, 

Sterner  than  now  thou  art,  to  me. 

For  whatever  Zeus  decreeth 

Is  fulfilled  with  thy  assistance. 

Even  the  Chalybean   iron   thou  subduest  in  thy 

might, 
And  thy  unrelenting  spirit  never  knew  regret  or 

shame. 

Thee,  too,  O  king,  in  her  hands  irresistible  hold- 

eth  the  goddess  to-day. 
Yet  be  thou  patient.     Thou  never  shalt  raise  by 

thy  tears  to  the  light  of  the  sun 
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The  vanished  below.     Even  children  of  gods 

Must  fade  to  the  gloom  of  death. 

Dear  when  she  dwelt  among  us  on  earth, 

And  dear  is  she  now,  although  dead  ; 

Of  all  womankind  the  most  valiant 

Was  she  who  has  shared  in  thy  home. 

Not  a  mere  mound  for  the  lost  and  departed  the 
tomb  of  thy  wife  shall  be  called  ; 

Let  her  be  honored  no  less  than  the  gods,  by  the 
wandering  pilgrim  adored. 

Whoever  shall  enter  the  foot-path  that  runs 

By  the  side  of  her  grave  shall  say, 

"  She  for  her  husband  perished  of  old, 

And  now  is  a  spirit  divine ; 

Hail,  lady  !  we  pray  for  thy  blessing!" 

Such  words  shall  they  utter  to  her. 

(With  these  last  lines  the  English 
reader  may  be  glad  to  compare  the 
treatment  of  a  very  similar  subject  in 
Collins's  dirge  for  Imogen,  in  Shake- 
speare's Cymbeline,  beginning,  "  To  fair 
Fidele's  grassy  tomb.") 

The  Exodos,  or  final  scene,  begins 
with  the  reentrance  of  Heracles,  leading 
with  him  a  veiled  lady.  He  chides  Ad- 
metos  gently  for  the  deception  practiced 
upon  him,  and  then  begs  his  friend  to 
receive  and  take  charge  of  this  maiden, 

—  whom  he  has  won,  he  says,  in  a  wrest- 
ling-match, —  until   he  himself    returns 
from  Thrace.    To  this  Admetos  demurs  : 
first,  because   any  woman  would  be  to 
him  a  reminder  of  his  loss ;  and  then, 
because  both  her  fair  fame  and  his  own 
must  suffer  if  she  should  enter  his  pal- 
ace  at  such  a  moment.     Meantime  he 
steals  a  glance  at  the  veiled  and  silent 
figure,  and  cries  out  in  a  tumult  of  emo- 
tion which  he  himself  cannot  fully  com- 
prehend :  — 

—  And  thou,  0  woman,  whosoe'er  thou  art, 
Know  that  thou  hast  the  very  stsfture  of 
Alkestis,  and  a  figure  even  as  hers  ! 

By  heaven!      I  pray  thee  take  her  from  my 

sight, 

Nor  smite  the  fallen :  for  I  seem  to  see 
In  her  my  wife  ;  and  all  my  heart  is  dark, 
And  from  my  eyes   the  fountains  pour.      Ah 

me! 
I  know  at  last  the  taste  of  bitterest  grief ! 

It  must  be  supposed  that  Heracles  is  in 
all  kindliness  prolonging  this  scene,  be- 


cause he  is  somewhat  anxious  as  to  the 
effect  upon  his  friend's  mind  of  the  tre- 
mendous revulsion  from  grief  to  joy. 
Listen  especially  to  his  suggestive  and 
almost  wistful  words  a  moment  later :  — 

Heracles.    I  would  I  had  such  power  that  I 

might  bring 

Again  to  daylight  from  the  abode  below 
Thy  wife,  and  win  for  thee  so  great  a  boon ! 

The  group  upon  the  stage  is  one  the 
artist  might  well  wish  to  detain  a  mo- 
ment longer  without  change  :  the  hero 
returned  triumphant  from  the  most  won- 
drous of  all  his  tasks,  the  bowed  and 
black-robed  king,  and  between  them  the 
silent,  tremulous  lady,  her  eyes  gleaming 
with  tears  through  the  enshrouding  veil. 
After  a  few  more  lines  in  regard  to 
the  king's  bereavement,  Heracles  again 
insists :  — - 

Heracles.    And  now,  receive  this  woman  in 

thy  home. 
Admetos.    Nay,  I  beseech  thee,  by  thy  father 

Zeus! 
Her.    And  yet  thou  'rt  wrong  to  leave  this 

act  undone. 
Adm.    But  if   'twere   done  my  heart  were 

gnawed  with  grief. 
Her.    Grant  me  the  boon.    Perchance  't  were 

not  ill-timed. 
Adm.   Alas ! 

I  would  thou  hadst  not  won  her  in  the  strife  ! 
Her.   And  yet  thou  sharest  in  my  victory. 

Admetos  thinks  this  merely  an  allusion 
to  the  proverbial  "  Friends'  good  is  com- 
mon good"  (TO,  <J>L\<j)v  KOLVO). 

Admetos.   'T  is  nobly  said.     But  yet,  let  her 

depart. 
Heracles.    If  it  must  be :  yet  first  pray  look 

on  her. 
Adm.    I  must,  if   thou   wilt  not  be  wroth 

with  me. 
Her.    Not   without   reason    do   I   hold   this 

wish. 
Adm.    Have   then  thy  will,  though  nowise 

sweet  to  me. 
Her.    Erelong   thou  'It  praise  me.     Prithee 

do  my  will. 
Adm.    (to   attendants).    Conduct  her,    since 

our  palace  shall  receive  her. 
Her.    Nay,  not  to  servants  will  I  give  her  up. 
Adm.    Do  thou  thyself,  an't  please  thee, 

lead  her  IB. 
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Her.    To  thine  own  hands  do  I  confide  her, 

then. 

Adm.  I  touch  her  not,  but  she  may  enter  in. 
Her.  In  thy  right  hand  alone  I  put  my  trust. 
Adm.  I  am  forced  against  my  will  to  do 

this,  prince. 
Her.    Consent  to  extend  thy  hand,  and  touch 

thy  guest. 
Adm.    I  extend   it,  but  as  to  the  Gorgon's 

head! 

Her.    Thou  hold'st  her  ? 
Adm.  Ay. 

Her.        Heaven  bless  thee  !     Thou  wilt  call 
Full  soon  the  son  of  Zeus  a  noble  guest ! 
But  look  upon  her,  if  she  seem  to  be 
Like  to  thy  wife  !     Shake  off  in  joy  thy  grief ! 
Adm.    Ye  gods!     What  shall  I   say  ?     A 

miracle ! 

Is  this  inched  my  wife  I  look  upon, 
Or  doth  a  bitter  joy  from  heaven  smite  ? 

Her.    Nay,  but  it  is  indeed  thy  spouse  thou 

seest. 

Adm.    (still  half -dazed}.    I  fear  it  is  a  phan- 
tom from  the  shades ! 
Her.   No  necromancer  hast  thou  made  thy 

guest. 

Adm.  And  do  I  see  my  lady  whom  I  buried  ? 
Her.    Ay !     'T  is  no  wonder  thou  'rt  incred- 
ulous. 
Adm.    And  may  I  touch  and  greet  my  living 

wife  ? 
Her.    Greet    her!      Thou  boldest    all    thy 

heart's  desire. 

Adm.    O  face  and  figure  of  my  dearest  wife, 
I  hold  thee,  whom  I  never  hoped  to  see  ! 
Her.    May  this  not  rouse  the  gods  to  jealous 

wrath ! 

Adm.   O  thou  most  noble  child  of  Zeus  su- 
preme, 

I  hail  thee !     May  the  sire  who  got  thee  save 
Thy  life,  for  thou  alone  hast  rescued  mine. 

—  How  didst  thou  bring  her  from  the  shades 

to  day  ? 
Her.    By   joining  battle   with    the   lord   of 

gods. 
Adm.    Where  was  this  strife  between  thyself 

and  Death  ? 
Her.    I  seized  him  from  an  ambush  by  the 

tomb. 
Adm.   —  But  wherefore  does  my  wife  thus 

silent  stand  ? 

Her.    It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  yet  to  hear 
Her  voice,  until  to  the  Infernal  gods 
She  pays  due  offering,  and  the  third  day  comes. 

—  But  lead  the  lady  in,  and  all  thy  life, 
Admetos,  just  and  hospitable  live. 

—  And  now,  farewell.    The  task  appointed  me 
By  Sthenelos'  royal  son  I  go  to  do. 

Of  the  rescue  of  Alkestis  we  hear  noth- 
ing more.     Euripides  seems  to  have  felt 


that  it  was  an  incident  which  would  only 
be  made  less  credible  by  any  attempt  at 
detailed  description,  and  therefore  he 
touched  thus  lightly  upon  it  in  these  sin- 
gle-verse queries  and  replies.  Nor  have 
we  any  answers  whatever  to  the  many 
questions  suggested  by  this  strange,  weird 
plot.  The  poet  has  thrown  all  his  most 
earnest  effort  into  the  pathetic  scenes  of 
the  central  part  of  the  drama.  Apollo  is 
now  long  since  forgotten,  and  even  Death 
is  disposed  of  as  curtly  as  possible. 

Was  he  leading  away  toward  Hades 
the  soul  of  Alkestis,  as  he  prophesied 
and  she  foresaw  ?  Was  the  fight  at  the 
grave  for  the  possession  of  her  soul  or 
her  body  ?  How  was  the  soul  restored 
to  the  body  ?  Most  anxiously  of  all  we 
should  expect  a  Greek  to  ask,  How  are 
the  Fates,  the  dread  Moirai,  reconciled 
to  the  loss  of  both  the  appointed  victim 
and  the  accepted  substitute  ?  But  even 
of  this  the  poet  seems  to  know  nothing 
more  than  we,  and  to  care  infinitely  less. 

Let  us  say  frankly  what  every  reader 
must  feel.  Despite  all  the  grace  and  in- 
genuity of  the  final  scene  of  recognition, 
the  close  of  this  play  is  strangely  unsat- 
isfactory and  incomplete.  We  are  dis- 
missed through  the  ivory  gate,  after  all. 
If  the  poet  had  no  decisive  word  to 
speak  on  such  questions  as  we  have 
asked  here,  he  should  not  have  opened 
them  up  in  his  drama  at  all.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  work  powerfully  on  the  sym- 
pathies of  his  hearers,  to  bid  them  weep 
over  Alkestis'  bier  and  rejoice  at  her 
miraculous  resurrection,  has  beguiled 
him  into  using  a  legend  which  he  should 
not  have  ventured  to  touch.  He  lacked 
two  requisites  for  the  poet  who  would 
make  absolutely  real  to  us  the  tale  of 
Alkestis :  first,  that  reverent  and  un- 
questioning belief  in  the  gods  of  his  race 
which  was  a  living  faith  in  Aischylos, 
and  to  which,  as  a  dramatic  artist  at 
least,  Sophocles  also  held  firm ;  and  sec- 
ondly, the  power  to  make  his  plot  de- 
velop so  naturally  out  of  itself  that  there 
should  be  no  bounding  line  crossed  be- 
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tween  reality  and  parable,  but  even  the 
tale  of  rescue  from  the  clutch  of  Tha- 
natos  should  be  believed  for  the  moment 
because  inseparably  interwoven  in  the 
drama. 

And  yet !  Before  their  ink  is  dry, 
these  words  seem  the  expression  of  black- 
est ingratitude.  There  can  be  no  last- 
ing truce  in  the  strife  which  has  always 
divided  the  readers  of  Euripides,  an- 
cient and  modern  ;  for  even  the  soul  of 
the  voiceless  and  solitary  student  is  di- 
vided against  itself,  —  at  one  moment 
swayed  and  entranced  by  resistless  pow- 
er, and  in  the  next  instant  roused  to  the 
fiercest  criticism  by  the  poet's  contradic- 
tions, by  his  baffling  silences,  by  the  base 
alloy  in  his  noblest  conceptions. 

Yet  even  herein  lies,  perchance,  the 
highest  proof  of  the  magician's  wondrous 
power.  The  wand  of  poetic  imagina- 
tion bids  spirits  reveal  themselves,  too 
mighty  to  obey  even  their  creator's  will. 
They  vanish  again  into  a  world  where 
human  thought  cannot  follow  and  tarry. 
Is  his  appeal  to  us  the  less  strong  for 
that  ?  When  the  poet's  fancy  rises  high- 
est to  divine  imaginings,  only  to  feel 
more  bitterly  the  fall  into  doubt  and 
despair,  is  there  no  answering  voice  of 
sympathy  in  the  eager  heart  of  man  ? 

The  loveliest  of  all  his  creations,  the 
ideal  of  fair  young  wif ehood  and  moth- 
erhood, loving  and  clinging  to  life,  yet 
facing  death  without  shrinking  or  repin- 
ing, Alkestis  takes  human  shape  before 
our  eyes  against  a  background  of  mys- 
tery, to  which  the  poet's  hand  could  give 
no  firm  and  satisfying  outlines.  Traced 
in  dim,  wavering  forms,  we  see  afar 
the  words  Atonement  and  Resurrection. 
Have  later  voices,  whether  inspired  from 
within  or  without,  interpreted  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words  so  plainly  to  men 
that  we  may  unhesitatingly  condemn 
him  whose  valor  shuddered  at  that  high 
emprise  ? 

As  for  the  human  side  of  his  creations 
at  least,  the  poet  may  utter  proudly  to 
us  the  words  of  his  own  Heracles  :  — 


"  No  necromancer  hast  thou  made  thy  guest." 

The  haughty  young  athlete  and  hunts- 
man, Hippolytos  ;  Medea,  of  the  gloomy 
brows  and  murderous  heart ;  the  dying 
Iphigenia,  sweet  as  drooping  violets,  — 
these  are  not  faintly-seen  and  fleeting 
shades  from  pallid  Erebos.  The  warm 
life-blood  glows  in  their  lips  and  cheeks. 
These,  and  many  others  only  less  vivid 
than  they,  once  known,  abide  with  us 
as  real  and  near  as  those  who  have 
walked  and  talked  with  us  :  perhaps,  as 
Schiller  insists,  more  real  than  they. 

"  Ever  young1  is  Phantasy  alone. 
That  which  never,  nowhere,  came  to  pass, 
That  alone  shall  nevermore  grow  old !  " 

Even  from  this  mere  sketch  of  a  drama, 
less  in  extent  than  a  single  act  of  Don 
Carlos,  intended  only  for  the  melodra- 
matic afterpiece  of  the  sterner  tragic 
trilogy,  there  steps  forth  to  tarry  with 
us,  forever  young  and  fair,  the  starry- 
eyed  Alkestis.  Before  we  turn  in  cold 
criticism  from  her  poet,  let  us  bethink 
us  how  much  poorer  the  lovely  world  of 
the  ideal  would  seem  if  she  had  never 
been. 

The  drama  closes  a  few  lines  later  in 
rather  commonplace  fashion.  The  last 
verses  are  of  interest  chiefly  as  confirm- 
ing the  impression  that  no  curtain  fell 
between  audience  and  actors.  Heracles 
hastens  away  on  his  expedition  to  Thrace. 
Admetos,  commanding  his  subjects 

With  choric  songs  to  hail  this  happy  event, 
And  make   the   altars   smoke   with   thankful 
gifts, 

leads  the  silent  queen  into  the  palace. 
The  chorus  evidently  march  out  as 
they  recite  the  anapaests  which  close  the 
play. 

The  ways  of  the  gods  are  manifold, 
Much  unforeseen  they  bring  to  pass  ; 
What  men  have  expected  is  unfulfilled, 
For  what  we  expect  not  a  god  finds  way, 
—  And  so  has  it  fared  in  this  matter. 

These  very  ordinary  lines  are  found 
also  in  our  manuscripts  at  the  close  of 
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four  other  Euripidean  dramas.  Her- 
mann thinks  they  were  used  when  more 
elaborate  verses  would  have  been  lost  in 
the  confusion  among  the  audience  at 
the  close  of  the  performance.  This  is 
a  rather  startling  transfer  of  modern 


conditions  to  the  sacred  festival  of  Di- 
onysos.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that 
the  great  audience  arose  hastily  and 
trooped  noisily  out,  at  the  close  of  each 
of  the  twelve  dramas  offered  by  the 
three  contending  poets. 

William  Cranston  Lawton. 


THE  GOOPHERED   GRAPEVINE. 


ABOUT  ten  years  ago  my  wife  was  in 
poor  health,  and  our  family  doctor,  in 
whose  skill  and  honesty  I  had  implicit 
confidence,  advised  a  change  of  climate. 
I  was  engaged  in  grape-culture  in  north- 
ern Ohio,  and  decided  to  look  for  a  lo- 
cality suitable  for  carrying  on  the  same 
business  in  some  Southern  State.  I 
wrote  to  a  cousin  who  had  gone  into  the 
turpentine  business  in  central  North 
Carolina,  and  he  assured  me  that  no  bet- 
ter place  could  be  found  in  the  South 
than  the  State  and  neighborhood  in 
which  he  lived :  climate  and  soil  were 
all  that  could  be  asked  for,  and  land 
could  be  bought  for  a  mere  song.  A 
cordial  invitation  to  visit  him  while  I 
looked  into  the  matter  was  accepted. 
We  found  the  weather  delightful  at  that 
season,  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  were 
most  hospitably  entertained.  Our  host 
placed  a  horse  and  buggy  at  our  disposal, 
and  himself  acted  as  guide  until  I  got 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  country. 

I  went  several  times  to  look  at  a  place 
which  I  thought  might  suit  me.  It  had 
been  at  one  time  a  thriving  plantation, 
but  shiftless  cultivation  had  well-nigh 
exhausted  the  soil.  There  had  been  a 
vineyard  of  some  extent  on  the  place, 
but  it  had  not  been  attended  to  since  the 
war,  and  had  fallen  into  utter  neglect. 
The  vines  —  here  partly  supported  by 
decayed  and  broken-down  arbors,  there 
twining  themselves  among  the  branches 
of  the  slender  saplings  which  had  sprung 
up  among  them  —  grew  in  wild  and  un- 


pruned  luxuriance,  and  the  few  scanty 
grapes  which  they  bore  were  the  undis- 
puted prey  of  the  first  comer.  The  site 
was  admirably  adapted  to  grape-raising ; 
the  soil,  with  a  little  attention,  could 
not  have  been  better  ;  and  with  the  na- 
tive grape,  the  luscious  scuppernong, 
.mainly  to  rely  upon,  I  felt  sure  that  I 
could  introduce  and  cultivate  successfully 
a  number  of  other  varieties. 

One  day  I  went  over  with  my  wife,  to 
show  her  the  place.  We  drove  between 
the  decayed  gate-posts  —  the  gate  itself 
had  long  since  disappeared  —  and  up  the 
straight,  sandy  lane  to  the  open  space 
where  a  dwelling-house  had  once  stood. 
But  the  house  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
fortunes  of  war,  and  nothing  remained 
of  it  except  the  brick  pillars  upon  which 
the  sills  had  rested.  We  alighted,  and 
walked  about  the  place  for  a  while ;  but 
on  Annie's  complaining  of  weariness  I 
led  the  way  back  to  the  yard,  where  a 
pine  log,  lying  under  a  spreading  elm, 
formed  a  shady  though  somewhat  hard 
seat.  One  end  of  the  log  was  already 
occupied  by  a  venerable-looking  colored 
man.  He  held  on  his  knees ,  a  hat  full 
of  grapes,  over  which  he  was  smacking 
his  lips  with  great  gusto,  and  a  pile  of 
grape-skins  near  him  indicated  that  the 
performance  was  no  new  thing.  He  re- 
spectfully rose  as  we  approached,  and 
was  moving  away,  when  I  begged  him 
to  keep  his  seat. 

"  Don't  let  us  disturb  you,"  I  said. 
"  There  's  plenty  of  room  for  us  all." 
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He  resumed  his  seat  with  somewhat 
of  embarrassment. 

"  Do  you  live  around  here  ?  "  I  asked, 
anxious  to  put  him  at  his  ease. 

"  Yas,  suh.  I  lives  des  ober  yander, 
behine  de  nex'  san'-hill,  on  de  Lumber- 
ton  plank-road." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
time  when  this  vineyard  was  culti- 
vated ?  " 

"Lawd  bless  yer,  suh,  I  knows  all 
about  it.  Dey  ain'  na'er  a  man  in  dis 
settlement  w'at  won'  tell  yer  ole  Julius 
McAdoo  'uz  bawn  an'  raise'  on  dis  yer 
same  plantation.  Is  you  de  Norv'n 
gemman  w'at 's  gwine  ter  buy  de  ole 
vimya'd  ?  " 

"  I  am  looking  at  it,"  I  replied  ;  "  but 
I  don't  know  that  I  shall  care  to  buy 
unless  I  can  be  reasonably  sure  of  mak- 
ing something  out  of  it." 

"  Well,  suh,  you  is  a  stranger  ter  me, 
en  I  is  a  stranger  ter  you,  en  we  is  bofe 
strangers  ter  one  anudder,  but  'f  I  'uz 
in  yo'  place,  I  would  n'  buy  dis  vimya'd." 

"Why  not?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  I  dunner  whe'r  you  b'lieves 
in  cunj'in  er  not,  —  some  er  de  w'ite 
folks  don't,  er  says  dey  don't,  —  but  de 
truf  er  de  matter  is  dat  dis  yer  ole  vim- 
ya'd is  goophered." 

"  Is  what  ?  "  I  asked,  not  grasping 
the  meaning  of  this  unfamiliar  word. 

"  Is  goophered,  cunju'd,  bewitch'." 

He  imparted  this  information  with 
such  solemn  earnestness,  and  with  such 
an  air  of  confidential  mystery,  that  I 
felt  somewhat  interested,  while  Annie 
was  evidently  much  impressed,  and  drew 
closer  to  me. 

"  How  do  you  know  it  is  bewitched  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  I  would  n'  spec'  fer  you  ter  b'lieve 
me  'less  you  know  all  'bout  de  fac's. 
But  ef  you  en  young  miss  dere  doan' 
min'  lis'n'in'  ter  a  ole  nigger  run  on  a 
minute  er  two  w'ile  you  er  restin',  I  km 
'splain  to  yer  how  it  all  happen'." 

We  assured  him  that  we  would  be 
glad  to  hear  how  it  all  happened,  and 


he  began  to  tell  us.  At  first  the  cur- 
rent of  his  memory  —  or  imagination  — 
seemed  somewhat  sluggish;  but  as  his 
embarrassment  wore  off,  his  language 
flowed  more  freely,  and  the  story  ac- 
quired perspective  and  coherence.  As 
he  became  more  and  more  absorbed  in 
the  narrative,  his  eyes  assumed  a  dreamy 
expression,  and  he  seemed  to  lose  sight 
of  his  auditors,  and  to  be  living  over 
again  in  monologue  his  life  on  the  old 
plantation. 

"  Ole  Mars  Dugal'  McAdoo  bought 
dis  place  long  many  years  befo'  de  wah, 
en  I  'member  well  w'en  he  sot  out  all 
dis  yer  part  er  de  plantation  in  scupper- 
non's.  De  vimes  growed  monst'us  fas', 
en  Mars  Dugal'  made  a  thousan'  gallon 
er  scuppernon'  wine  eve'y  year. 

"  Now,  ef  dey  's  an'thing  a  nigger 
lub,  nex'  ter  'possum,  en  chick'n,  en 
watermillyums,  it's  scuppernon's.  Dey 
ain'  nuffin  dat  kin  stan'  up  side'n  de 
scuppernon'  fer  sweetness ;  sugar  ain't 
a  suckumstance  ter  scuppernon'.  W'en 
de  season  is  nigh  'bout  ober,  en  de 
grapes  begin  ter  swivel  up  des  a  little 
wid  de  wrinkles  er  ole  age,  —  w'en  de 
skin  git  sof '  en  brown,  —  den  de  scup- 
pernon' make  you  smack  yo'  lip  en  roll 
yo'  eye  en  wush  fer  mo' ;  so  I  reckon  it 
ain'  very  'stonishin'  dat  niggers  lub  scup- 
pernon'. 

"  Dey  wuz  a  sight  er  niggers  in  de 
naberhood  er  de  vimya'd.  Dere  wuz  ole 
Mars  Henry  Brayboy's  niggers,  en  ole 
Mars  Dunkin  McLean's  niggers,  en  Mars 
Dugal's  own  niggers  ;  den  dey  wuz  a 
settlement  er  free  niggers  en  po'  buck- 
rahs  down  by  de  WimTton  Road,  en 
Mars  Dugal'  had  de  only  vimya'd  in  de 
naberhood.  I  reckon  it  ain'  so  much  so 
nowadays,  but  befo'  de  wah,  in  slab'ry 
times,  er  nigger  did  n'  mine  goin'  fi'  er 
ten  mile  in  a  night,  w'en  dey  wuz  sump'n 
good  ter  eat  at  de  yuther  een. 

"  So  atter  a  w'ile  Mars  Dugal'  begin 
ter  miss  his  scuppernon's.  Co'se  he 
'cuse'  de  niggers  er  it,  but  dey  all  'nied 
it  ter  de  las'.  Mars  Dugal'  sot  spring 
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guns  en  steel  traps,  en  he  en  de  oberseah 
sot  up  nights  once't  er  twice't,  tel  one 
night  Mars  Dugal'  —  he  'uz  a  monst'us 
keerless  man  —  got  his  leg  shot  full  er 
cow-peas.  But  somehow  er  nudder  dey 
could  n'  nebber  ketch  none  er  de  niggers. 
I  dunner  how  it  happen,  but  it  happen 
des  like  I  tell  yer,  en  de  grapes  kep'  on 
a-goin  des  de  same. 

"  But  bimeby  ole  Mars  Dugal'  fix'  up 
a  plan  ter  stop  it.  Dey  'uz  a  cunjuh 
'ooman  livin'  down  mongs'  de  free  nig- 
gers on  de  WimTton  Road,  en  all  de 
darkies  fum  Rockfish  ter  Beaver  Crick 
wuz  feared  uv  her.  She  could  wuk  de  mos' 
powerf ulles'  kind  er  goopher,  —  could 
make  people  hab  fits  er  rheumatiz,  er 
make  'em  des  dwinel  away  en  die ;  en 
dey  say  she  went  *out  ridin'  de  niggers 
at  night,  for  she  wuz  a  witch  'sides  bein' 
a  cunjuh  'ooman.  Mars  Dugal'  hearn 
'bout  Aun'  Peggy's  doin's,  en  begun  ter 
'fleet  whe'r  er  no  he  could  n'  git  her  ter 
he'p  him  keep  de  niggers  off 'n  de  grape- 
vimes.  One  day  in  de  spring  er  de  year, 
ole  miss  pack'  up  a  basket  er  chick'n 
en  poun'-cake,  en  a  bottle  er  scuppernon' 
wine,  en  Mars  Dugal'  tuk  it  in  his  buggy 
en  driv  ober  ter  Aun'  Peggy's  cabin. 
He  tuk  de  basket  in,  en  had  a  long  talk 
wid  Aun'  Peggy.  De  nex'  day  Aim' 
Peggy  come  up  ter  de  vimya'd.  De 
niggers  seed  her  slippin'  'roun',  en  dey 
soon  foun'  out  what  she  'uz  doin'  dere. 
Mars  Dugal'  had  hi'ed  her  ter  goopher 
de  grapevimes.  She  sa'ntered  'roun' 
mongs'  de  vimes,  en  tuk  a  leaf  fum  dis 
one,  en  a  grape-hull  fum  dat  one,  en  a 
grape-seed  fum  anudder  one ;  en  den  a 
little  twig  fum  here,  en  a  little  pinch  er 
dirt  fum  dere,  —  en  put  it  all  in  a  big 
black  bottle,  wid  a  snake's  toof  en  a 
speckle'  hen's  gall  en  some  ha'rs  fum  a 
black  cat's  tail,  en  den  fill'  de  bottle  wid 
scuppernon'  wine.  Wen  she  got  de 
goopher  all  ready  en  fix',  she  tuk  'n  went 
out  in  de  woods  en  buried  it  under  de 
root  uv  a  red  oak  tree,  en  den  come  back 
en  tole  one  er  de  niggers  she  done  goo- 
pher de  grapevimes,  en  a'er  a  nigger  w'at 


eat  dem  grapes  'ud  be  sho  ter  die  in- 
side'n  twel'  mont's. 

"  Atter  dat  de  niggers  let  de  scupper- 
non's  'lone,  en  Mars  Dugal'  didn'  hab 
no  'casion  ter  fine  no  mo'  fault ;  en  de 
season  wuz  mos'  gone,  w'en  a  strange 
gemman  stop  at  de  plantation  one  night 
ter  see  Mars  Dugal'  on  some  business  ; 
en  his  coachman,  seein'  de  scuppernon's 
growin'  so  nice  en  sweet,  slip  'roun'  be- 
hine  de  smoke-house,  en  et  all  de  scup- 
pernon's he  could  hole.  Nobody  did  n' 
notice  it  at  de  time,  but  dat  night,  on  de 
way  home,  de  gemman's  hoss  runned 
away  en  kill'  de  coachman.  W'en  we 
hearn  de  noos,  Aun'  Lucy,  de  cook,  she 
up  'n  say  she  seed  de  strange  nigger  eat'n' 
er  de  scuppernon's  behine  de  smoke- 
house ;  en  den  we  knowed  de  goopher 
had  b'en  er  wukkin.  Den  one  er  de 
nigger  chilluns  runned  away  fum  de 
quarters  one  day,  en  got  in  de  scupper- 
non's, en  died  de  nex'  week.  Wite  folks 
say  he  die'  er  de  fevuh,  but  de  niggers 
knowed  it  wuz  de  goopher.  So  you  k'n 
be  sho  de  darkies  didn'  hab  much  ter 
do  wid  dem  scuppernon'  vimes. 

"  Wen  de  scuppernon'  season  'uz  ober 
fer  dat  year,  Mars  Dugal'  foun'  he  had 
made  fifteen  hund'ed  gallon  er  wine ; 
en  one  er  de  niggers  hearn  him  laifin' 
wid  de  oberseah  fit  ter  kill,  en  sayin' 
dem  fifteen  hund'ed  gallon  er  wine  wuz 
monst'us  good  intrus'  on  de  ten  dollars 
he  laid  out  on  de  vimya'd.  So  I  'low 
ez  he  paid  Aun'  Peggy  ten  dollars  fer  to 
goopher  de  grapevimes. 

"De  goopher  didn'  wuk  no  mo'  tel 
de  nex'  summer,  w'en  'long  to'ds  de 
middle  er  de  season  one  er  de  fiel'  han's 
died  ;  en  ez  dat  lef '  Mars  Dugal'  sho't  er 
han's,  he  went  off  ter  town  fer  ter  buy 
anudder.  He  fotch  de  noo  nigger  home 
wid  'im.  He  wuz  er  ole  nigger,  er  de 
color  er  a  gingy-cake,  en  ball  ez  a  hoss- 
apple  on  de  top  e.r  his  head.  He  wuz 
a  peart  ole  nigger,  do',  en  could  do  a 
big  day's  wuk. 

"  Now  it  happen  dat  one  er  de  nig- 
gers on  de  nex'  plantation,  one  er  ole 
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Mars  Henry  Brayboy's  niggers,  had 
runned  away  de  day  befo',  en  tuk  ter  de 
swamp,  en  ole  Mars  Dugal'  en  some  er 
de  yuther  nabor  w'ite  folks  had  gone 
out  wid  dere  guns  en  dere  dogs  fer  ter 
he'p  'em  hunt  fer  de  nigger;  en  de 
han's  on  our  own  plantation  wuz  all  so 
flusterated  dat  we  fuhgot  ter  tell  de  noo 
han'  'bout  de  goopher  on  de  scuppernon' 
vimes.  Co'se  he  smell  de  grapes  en  see 
de  vimes,  an  atter  dahk  de  fus'  thing  he 
done  wuz  ter  slip  off  ter  de  grapevimes 
'dout  sayin'  nuffin  ter  nobody.  Nex' 
mawnin'  he  tole  some  er  de  niggers  'bout 
de  fine  bait  er  scuppernon'  he  et  de 
night  befo'. 

"  Wen  dey  tole  'im  'bout  de  goopher 
on  de  grapevimes,  he  'uz  dat  tarrified 
dat  he  turn  pale,  en  look  des  like  he 
gwine  ter  die  right  in  his  tracks.  De 
oberseah  come  up  en  axed  w'at  'uz  de 
matter  ;  en  w'en  dey  tole  'im  Henry  be'n 
eatin'  er  de  scuppernon's,  en  got  de 
goopher  on  'im,  he  gin  Henry  a  big 
drink  er  w'iskey,  en  'low  dat  de  nex' 
rainy  day  he  take  'im  ober  ter  Aun' 
Peggy's,  en  see  ef  she  would  n'  take  de 
goopher  off'n  him,  seein'  ez  he  didn' 
know  nuffin  erbout  it  tel  he  done  et  de 
grapes. 

"  Sho  nuff,  it  rain  de  nex'  day,  en  de 
oberseah  went  ober  ter  Aun'  Peggy's 
wid  Henry.  En  Aun'  Peggy  say  dat 
bein'  ez  Henry  did  n.'  know  'bout  de 
goopher,  en  et  de  grapes  in  ign'ance  er 
de  quinseconces,  she  reckon  she  mought 
be  able  fer  ter  take  de  goopher  off'n 
him.  So  she  fotch  out  er  bottle  wid 
some  cunjuh  medicine  in  it,  en  po'd 
some  out  in  a  go'd  fer  Henry  ter  drink. 
He  manage  ter  git  it  down ;  he  say  it 
tas'e  like  whiskey  wid  sump'n  bitter  in 
it.  She  'lowed  dat  'ud  keep  de  goopher 
off'n  him  tel  de  spring  ;  but  w'en  de  sap 
begin  ter  rise  in  de  grapevimes  he  ha' 
ter  come  en  see  her  agin,  en  she  tell  him 
w'at  e's  ter  do. 

"  Nex'  spring,  w'en  de  sap  commence' 
ter  rise  in  de  scuppernon'  vime,  Henry 
tuk  a  ham  one  night.  Whar  'd  he  git 
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de  ham  ?  /  doan  know ;  dey  wa'nt  no 
hams  on  de  plantation  'cep'n'  w'at  'uz  in 
de  smoke-house,  but  /  never  see  Henry 
'bout  de  smoke-house.  But  ez  I  wuz 
a-sayin',  he  tuk  de  ham  ober  ter  Aun' 
Peggy's ;  en  Aun'  Peggy  tole  'im  dat 
w'en  Mars  Dugal'  begin  ter  prume  de 
grapevimes,  he  mus'  go  en  take  'n  scrape 
off  de  sap  whar  it  ooze  out'n  de  cut 
een's  er  de  vimes,  en  'n'int  his  ball  head 
wid  it ;  en  ef  he  do  dat  once't  a  year  de 
goopher  would  n'  wuk  agin  'im  long  ez 
he  done  it.  En  bein'  ez  he  fotch  her  de 
ham,  she  fix'  it  so  he  kin  eat  all  de 
scuppernon'  he  want. 

"  So  Henry  'n'int  his  head  wid  de  sap 
out'n  de  big  grapevime  des  ha'f  way 
'twix'  de  quarters  en  de  big  house,  en 
de  goopher  nebber  wuk  agin  him  dat 
summer.  But  de  beatenes'  thing  you 
eber  see  happen  ter  Henry.  Up  ter  dat 
time  he  wuz  ez  ball  ez  a  sweeten'  'tater, 
but  des  ez  soon  ez  de  young  leaves  begun 
ter  come  out  on  de  grapevimes  de  ha'r 
begun  ter  grow  out  on  Henry's  head,  en 
by  de  middle  er  de  summer  he  had  de 
bigges'  head  er  ha'r  on  de  plantation. 
Befo'  dat,  Henry  had  tol'able  good  ha'r 
'roun'  de  aidges,  but  soon  ez  de  young 
grapes  begun  ter  come  Henry's  ha'r  be- 
gun ter  quirl  all  up  in  little  balls,  des 
like  dis  yer  reg'lar  grapy  ha'r,  en  by  de 
time  de  grapes  got  ripe  his  head  look 
des  like  a  bunch  er  grapes.  Combin' 
it  did  n'  do  no  good ;  he  wuk  at  it  ha'f 
de  night  wid  er  Jim  Crow,1  en  think  he 
git  it  straighten'  out,  but  in  de  mawnin' 
de  grapes  'ud  be  dere  des  de  same.  So 
he  gin  it  up,  en  tried  ter  keep  de  grapes 
down  by  havin'  his  ha'r  cut  sho't. 

"  But  dat  wa'nt  de  quares'  thing  'bout 
de  goopher.  When  Henry  come  ter  de 
plantation,  he  wuz  gittin'  a  little  ole  an 
stiff  in  de  j'ints.  But  dat  summer  he 
got  des  ez  spry  en  libely  ez  any  young 
nigger  on  de  plantation ;  f  ac'  he  got  so 
biggity  dat  Mars  Jackson,  de  oberseah, 

1  A  small  card,  resembling  a  curry-comb  in 
construction,  and  used  by  negroes  in  the  rural 
districts  instead  Of  a  comb. 
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ha'  ter  th'eaten  ter  whip  'im,  ef  he  did  n* 
stop  cuttin'  up  his  didos  en  behave  his- 
se'f .  But  de  mos'  cur'ouses'  thing  hap- 
pen' in  de  fall,  when  de  sap  begin  ter 
go  down  in  de  grapevimes.  Fus',  when 
de  grapes  'uz  gethered,  de  knots  begun 
ter  straighten  out'n  Henry's  h'ar ;  en 
w'en  de  leaves  begin  ter  fall,  Henry's 
ha'r  begin  ter  drap  out ;  en  w'en  de 
vimes  'uz  b'ar,  Henry's  head  wuz  bailer  'n 
it  wuz  in  de  spring,  en  he  begin  ter  git 
ole  en  stiff  in  de  j'ints  ag'in,  en  paid  no 
mo'  tention  ter  de  gals  dyoin'  er  de 
whole  winter.  En  nex'  spring,  w'en  he 
rub  de  sap  on  ag'in,  he  got  young  ag'in, 
en  so  soopl  en  libely  dat  none  er  de 
young  niggers  on  de  plantation  could  n' 
jump,  ner  dance,  ner  hoe  ez  much  cotton 
ez  Henry.  But  in  de  fall  er  de  year  his 
grapes  begun  ter  straighten  out,  en  his 
j'ints  ter  git  stiff,  en  his  ha'r  drap  off,  en 
de  rheumatiz  begin  ter  wrastle  wid  'im. 
"  Now,  ef  you  'd  a  knowe'd  ole  Mars 
DugaP  McAdoo,  you  'd  a  knowed  dat  it 
ha'  ter  be  a  mighty  rainy  day  when  he 
could  n'  fine  sump'n  f  er  his  niggers  ter 
do,  en  it  ha'  ter  be  a  mighty  little  hole 
he  could  n'  crawl  thoo,  en  ha'  ter  be  a 
monst'us  cloudy  night  w'en  a  dollar  git 
by  him  in  de  dahkness  ;  en  w'en  he  see 
how  Henry  git  young  in  de  spring  en 
ole  in  de  fall,  he  'lowed  ter  hisse'f  ez 
how  he  could  make  mo'  money  outen 
Henry  dan  by  wukkin'  him  in  de  cotton 
fiel'.  'Long  de  nex'  spring,  atter  de 
sap  commence'  ter  rise,  en  Henry  'n'int 
'is  head  en  commence  fer  ter  git  young 
en  soopl,  Mars  Dugal'  up  'n  tuk  Henry 
ter  town,  en  sole  'im  fer  fifteen  hunder' 
dollars.  Co'se  de  man  w'at  bought 
Henry  did  n'  know  nuffin  'bout  de  goo- 
pher,  en  Mars  Dugal'  didn'  see  no  'ca- 
sion  fer  ter  tell  'im.  Long  to'ds  de  fall, 
w'en  de  sap  went  down,  Henry  begin 
ter  git  ole  again  same  ez  yuzhal,  en  his 
noo  marster  begin  ter  git  skeered  les'n 
he  gwine  ter  lose  his  fifteen-hunder'-dol- 
lar  nigger.  He  sent  fer  a  mighty  fine 
doctor,  but  de  med'cine  did  n'  'pear  ter 
do  no  good;  de  goopher  had  a  good 


holt.  Henry  tole  de  doctor  'bout  de 
goopher,  but  de  doctor  des  laff  at  'im. 

"  One  day  in  de  winter  Mars  Dugal' 
went  ter  town,  en  wuz  santerin'  'long  de 
Main  Street,  when  who  should  he  meet 
but  Henry's  noo  marster.  Dey  said 
'  Hoddy,'  en  Mars  Dugal'  ax  'im  ter  hab 
a  seegyar ;  en  atter  dey  run  on  awhile 
'bout  de  craps  en  de  weather,  Mars 
Dugal'  ax  'im,  sorter  keerless,  like  ez  ef 
he  des  thought  of  it,  — 

"  '  How  you  like  de  nigger  I  sole  you 
las'  spring?' 

"  Henry's  marster  shuck  his  head  en 
knock  de  ashes  off  n  his  seegyar. 

"  '  Spec'  I  made  a  bad  bahgin  when  I 
bought  dat  nigger.  Henry  done  good 
wuk  all  de  summer,  but  sence  de  fall  set 
in  he  'pears  ter  be  sorter  pinin'  away. 
Dey  ain'  nuffin  pertickler  de  matter 
wid  'im  —  leastways  de  doctor  say  so  — 
'cep'n'  a  tech  er  de  rheumatiz ;  but  his 
ha'r  is  all  fell  out,  en  ef  he  don't  pick 
up  his  strenk  mighty  soon,  I  spec'  I  'm 
gwine  ter  lose  'im.' 

"  Dey  smoked  on  awhile,  en  bimeby 
ole  mars  say,  *  Well,  a  bahgin 's  a  bah- 
gin, but  you  en  me  is  good  fren's,  en  I 
doan  wan'  ter  see  you  lose  all  de  money 
you  paid  fer  dat  digger ;  en  ef  w'at  you 
say  is  so,  en  I  ain't  'sputin'  it,  he  ain't 
wuf  much  now.  I  spec's  you  wukked 
him  too  ha'd  dis  summer,  er  e'se  de 
swamps  down  here  don't  agree  wid  de 
san'-hill  nigger.  So  you  des  lemme 
know,  en  ef  he  gits  any  wusser  1 11  be 
willin'  ter  gib  yer  five  hund'ed  dollars  fer 
'im,  en  take  my  chances  on  his  livin'.' 

"  Sho  nuff,  when  Henry  begun  ter 
draw  up  wid  de  rheumatiz  en  it  look 
like  he  gwine  ter  die  fer  sho,  his  noo 
marster  sen'  fer  Mars  Dugal',  en  Mars 
Dugal'  gin  him  what  he  promus,  en 
brung  Henry  home  ag'in.  He  tuk 
good  keer  uv  'im  dyoin'  er  de  winter,  — 
give  'im  w'iskey  ter  rub  his  rheumatiz, 
en  terbacker  ter  smoke,  en  all  he  want 
ter  eat,  —  'caze  a  nigger  w'at  he  could 
make  a  thousan'  dollars  a  year  off'n 
did  n'  grow  on  eve'y  huckleberry  bush. 
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"Nex'  spring,  w'en  de  sap  ris  en 
Henry's  ha'r  commence'  ter  sprout,  Mars 
Dugal'  sole  'im  ag'in,  down  in  Robeson 
County  dis  time ;  en  he  kep'  dat  sellin' 
business  up  fer  five  year  er  mo'.  Henry 
nebber  say  nuffin  'bout  de  goopher  ter 
his  noo  marsters,  'caze  he  know  he  gwine 
ter  be  tuk  good  keer  uv  de  nex'  winter, 
w'en  Mars  Dugal'  buy  him  back.  En 
Mars  Dugal'  made  'nuff  money  off'n 
Henry  ter  buy  anudder  plantation  ober 
on  Beaver  Crick. 

"  But  long  'bout  de  een'  er  dat  five 
year  dey  come  a  stranger  ter  stop  at  de 
plantation.  De  fus'  day  he  'uz  dere  he 
went  out  wid  Mars  Dugal'  en  spent  all 
de  mawnin'  lookin'  ober  de  vimya'd,  en 
atter  dinner  dey  spent  all  de  evenin'  play- 
in'  kya'ds.  De  niggers  soon  'skiver'  dat 
he  wuz  a  Yankee,  en  dat  he  come  down 
ter  Norf  C'lina  fer  ter  learn  de  w'ite  folks 
how  to  raise  grapes  en  make  wine.  He 
promus  Mars  Dugal'  he  cud  make  de 
grapevimes  ba'r  twice't  ez  many  grapes, 
en  dat  de  noo  wine-press  he  wuz  a-sell- 
in'  would  make  mo'  d'n  twice't  ez  many 
gallons  er  wine.  En  ole  Mars  Dugal' 
des  drunk  it  all  in,  des  'peared  ter  be 
bewitched  wid  dat  Yankee.  Wen  de 
darkies  see  dat  Yankee  runnin'  'roun  de 
vimya'd  en  diggin'  under  de  grapevimes, 
dey  shuk  dere  heads,  en  'lowed  dat  dey 
feared  Mars  Dugal'  losin'  his  min'. 
Mars  Dugal'  had  all  de  dirt  dug  away 
f  um  under  de  roots  er  all  de  scuppernon' 
vimes,  an'  let  'em  stan'  dat  away  fer  a 
week  er  mo'.  Den  dat  Yankee  made 
de  niggers  fix  up  a  mixtry  er  lime  en 
ashes  en  manyo,  en  po'  it  roun'  de  roots 
er  de  grapevimes.  Den  he  'vise'  Mars 
Dugal'  fer  ter  trim  de  vimes  close't,  en 
Mars  Dugal'  tuck  'n  done  eve'ything  de 
Yankee  tole  him  ter  do.  Dyoin'  all  er 
dis  time,  mind  yer,  'e  wuz  libbin'  off'n 
de  fat  er  de  Ian',  at  de  big  house,  en 
playin'  kyards  wid  Mars  Dugal'  eve'y 
night;  en  dey  say  Mars  Dugal'  los' 
mo'n  a  thousan'  dollars  dyoin'  er  de 
week  dat  Yankee  wuz  a  runnin'  de 
grapevimes. 


"  Wen  de  sap  ris  nex'  spring,  ole 
Henry  'n'inted  his  head  ez  yuzhal,  en 
his  ha'r  commence'  ter  grow  des  de 
same  ez  it  done  eve'y  year.  De  scup- 
pernon' vimes  growed  monst's  fas',  en 
de  leaves  wuz  greener  en  thicker  dan 
dey  eber  be'n  dyowin  my  rememb'ance  ; 
en  Henry's  ha'r  growed  out  thicker  dan 
eber,  en  he  'peared  ter  git  younger  'n 
younger,  en  soopler  'n  soopler  ;  en  seein' 
ez  he  wuz  sho't  er  han's  dat  spring,  hav- 
in'  tuk  in  consid'able  noo  groun',  Mars 
Dugal'  'eluded  he  would  n'  sell  Henry 
'tel  he  git  de  crap  in  en  de  cotton  chop'. 
So  he  kep'  Henry  on  de  plantation. 

"  But  'long  'bout  time  fer  de  grapes 
ter  come  on  de  scuppernon'  vimes,  dey 
'peared  ter  come  a  change  ober  dem; 
de  leaves  wivered  en  swivel'  up,  en  de 
young  grapes  turn'  yaller,  en  bimeby 
eve'ybody  on  de  plantation  could  see 
dat  de  whole  vimya'd  wuz  dyin'.  Mars 
Dugal'  tuck  'n  water  de  vimes  en  done 
all  he  could,  but  't  wan'  no  use :  dat 
Yankee  done  bus'  de  watermillyum. 
One  time  de  vimes  picked  up  a  bit,  en 
Mars  Dugal'  thought  dey  wuz  gwine  ter 
come  out  ag'in  ;  but  dat  Yankee  done 
dug  too  close  unde'  de  roots,  en  prune 
de  branches  too  close  ter  de  vime,  en  all 
dat  lime  en  ashes  done  burn'  de  life 
outen  de  vimes,  en  dey  des  kep'  a  with'in' 
en  a  swivelin'. 

"  All  dis  time  de  goopher  wuz  a-wuk- 
kin'.  Wen  de  vimes  commence'  ter 
wither,  Henry  commence'  ter  complain 
er  his  rheumatiz,  en  when  de  leaves  be- 
gin ter  dry  up  his  ha'r  commence'  ter 
drap  out.  When  de  vimes  fresh  up  a 
bit  Henry  'ud  git  peart  agin,  en  when 
de  vimes  wither  agin  Henry  'ud  git  ole 
agin,  en  des  kep'  gittin'  mo'  en  mo'  fit- 
ten  fer  nuffin ;  he  des  pined  away,  en 
fine'ly  tuk  ter  his  cabin  ;  en  when  de 
big  vime  whar  he  got  de  sap  ter  'n'int 
his  head  withered  en  turned  yaller  en 
died,  Henry  died  too,  —  des  went  out 
sorter  like  a  cannel.  Dey  did  n't  'pear 
ter  be  nuffin  de  matter  wid  'im,  'cep'n'  de 
rheumatiz,  but  'his  strenk  des  dwinel' 
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away  'tel  he  didn'  hab  ernuff  lef  ter 
draw  his  bref.  De  goopher  had  got  de 
under  holt,  en  th'owed  Henry  fer  good 
en  all  dat  time. 

"  Mars  Dugal'  tuk  on  might'ly  'bout 
losin'  his  vimes  en  his  nigger  in  de  same 
year ;  en  he  swo'  dat  ef  he  could  git  holt 
er  dat  Yankee  he  'd  wear  'im  ter  a  fraz- 
zle, en  den  chaw  up  de  frazzle  ;  en  he  'd 
done  it,  too,  for  Mars  Dugal'  'uz  a  mon- 
st'us  brash  man  w'en  he  once  git  started. 
He  sot  de  vimya'd  out  ober  agin,  but 
it  wuz  th'ee  er  fo'  year  befo'  de  vimes 
got  ter  b'arin'  any  scuppernon's. 

"  Wen  de  wah  broke  out,  Mars  Du- 
gal' raise'  a  comp'ny,  en  went  off  ter 
fight  de  Yankees.  He  say  he  wuz 
mighty  glad  dat  wah  come,  en  he  des 
want  ter  kill  a  Yankee  fer  eve'y  dollar 
he  los'  'long  er  dat  grape-raisin'  Yankee. 
En  I  'spec'  he  would  a  done  it,  too,  ef 
de  Yankees  had  n'  s'picioned  sump'n,  en 
killed  him  fus'.  Atter  de  s'render'ole 
miss  move'  ter  town,  de  niggers  all  scat- 
tered 'way  fum  de  plantation,  en  de 
vimya'd  ain'  be'n  cultervated  sence." 

"  Is  that  story  true  ?  "  asked  Annie, 
doubtfully,  but  seriously,  as  the  old  man 
concluded  his  narrative. 

"It's  des  ez  true  ez  I'm  a-settin' 
here,  miss.  Dey  's  a  easy  way  ter  prove 
it :  I  kin  lead  de  way  right  ter  Henry's 
grave  ober  yander  in  de  plantation  bury- 
in'-groun'.  En  I  tell  yer  w'at,  marster, 
I  would  n'  'vise  yer  to  buy  dis  yer  ole 
vimya'd,  'caze  de  goopher  's  on  it  yit,  en 
dey  ain'  no  tellin'  w'en  it 's  gwine  ter 
crap  out." 


"  But  I  thought  you  said  all  the  old 
vines  died." 

"  Dey  did  'pear  ter  die,  but  a  few  ov 
'em  come  out  ag'in,  en  is  mixed  in  mongs' 
de  yuthers.  I  ain'  skeered  ter  eat  de 
grapes,  'caze  I  knows  de  old  vimes  fum 
de  noo  ones  ;  but  wid  strangers  dey  ain' 
no  tellin'  w'at  might  happen.  I  would  n' 
'vise  yer  ter  buy  dis  vimya'd." 

I  bought  the  vineyard,  nevertheless, 
and  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  a 
thriving  condition,  and  is  referred  to  by 
the  local  press  as  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  opportunities  open  to  Northern 
capital  in  the  development  of  Southern 
industries.  The  luscious  scuppernong 
holds  first  rank  among  our  grapes, 
though  we  cultivate  a  great  many  other 
varieties,  and  our  income  from  grapes 
packed  and  shipped  to  the  Northern 
markets  is  quite  considerable.  I  have 
not  noticed  any  developments  of  the 
goopher  in  the  vineyard,  although  I  have 
a  mild  suspicion  that  our  colored  assist- 
ants do  not  suffer  from  want  of  grapes 
during  the  season. 

I  found,  when  I  bought  the  vineyard, 
that  Uncle  Julius  had  occupied  a  cabin 
on  the  place  for  many  years,  and  derived 
a  respectable  revenue  from  the  neglect- 
ed grapevines.  This,  doubtless,  account- 
ed for  his  advice  to  me  not  to  buy  the 
vineyard,  though  whether  it  inspired  the 
goopher  story  I  am  unable  to  state.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  wages  I  pay 
him  for  his  services  are  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  anything  he  lost  by  the 
sale  of  the  vineyard. 

Charles  W.  Chesnutt. 


TO  E.   M.   T. 

A  BRIEF  way  up  Parnassus'  slope, 

Only,  I  may  go: 
Held  by  clasp  of  little  fingers, 
Cooing  cry  that  with  me  lingers, 

To  the  vale  below. 
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Another  treads  where  I  may  not, 

Strikes  the  ringing  lyre ; 
Another  reaches  the  charmed  spot 

Of  my  heart's  desire. 

O  fair  soul,  a  little  way 

I  bear  you  company; 

Then  with  "  God  speed !  "  back  once  more, 
Heart  in  me  with  longing  sore, 

Eyes  tear-dim,  I  flee. 

See,  the  embers  on  the  hearth 

I  must  make  to  glow; 
What  time  you  climb  the  mountain  slope, 

Singing  as  you  go. 

You  may  chant  before  the  shrine, 

I  —  croon  lullabies. 
You  may  tend  the  fire  divine  ; 
Ah,  for  me,  that  spark  must  shine 

In  my  baby's  eyes  ! 

Alice  Williams  Brotherton. 


A  MAD  ENGLISHMAN. 

I.  most  contrary  creature  that  ever  lived. 
There  's  no  pleasing  him." 

"  My  own  fancy  for  gypsydom  is  faint  and  "He  pleases  himself  very  easily,"  I 

feeble  compared  to  what  I  have  found  in  many  SUggested.      But  my  suggestion  was   not 

others.     It  is  in  them  like  the  love  for  opium,  .       ,        ..,      P                m,                             « 

for  music,  for  love  itself."  received    with    favor.     The    corners    of 

CHARLES  S.  LELAND.  Lady   Mary's    mouth    drooped    a   little 

more  than  usual. 

"  CAN'T  you  do   anything  with  him,  "  In   what  a  way !  "    she   exclaimed. 

Mr.  Dexter  ?  "  "  Like  a  tramp  !  "    She  spoke  with  more 

Lady  Mary  laid  an  emphasis  on  the  energy.     "  Mr.  Dexter,  you  have  been 

personal  pronoun,  as  she  made  this  ap-  four  years  at  Oxford  with  my  son.    You 

peal.  fancy  you  know  him.     Perhaps  you  do, 

I  felt  slightly  embarrassed.  but  you  don't  know  the  family  as  I  do." 

"  I  confess  I  don't  see  exactly  how,  Naturally  I  assented. 

Lady  Mary,"  I  answered.  "  They  have  enthusiasms,  but  they  die 

Lady  Mary  sighed,  and  fanned  her-  out.     Alfred  fancies  he  could  live  con- 
self  for  a  moment.  tentedly  as  a  Colorado  miner,  an  Aus- 

"  The  Powers  always  have  been  odd,"  tralian  bush-boy,  a  gypsy."     She  paused 

she  went  on.     "  My  husband  was,  —  es-  scornfully.     "  You  know  how  he  talks, 

pecially  during   his  youth ;  but   not   to  You  have  heard  him  a  thousand  times, 

the  degree  that  Alfred  is."     She  shud-  It  is  not  true  ;  he  would  tire  of  it.     He 

dered  slightly.     "  Mr.  Dexter,  he  is  the  says   the   over-civilization   of   our   time 
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wearies  him ;  he  wishes  to  get  closer  to 
nature.  But  sooner  or  later  he  would 
long  for  his  clubs,  his  library,  and  a  so- 
cial life  among  his  own  people.  Feeling 
this,  I  live  in  terror  of  his  doing  some- 
thing extraordinary." 

Lady  Mary  was  a  clever  woman.  The 
Powers  were  poor.  She  had  only  one 
son,  and  from  her  point  of  view  I  could 
not  but  feel  sorry  for  her. 

She  leaned  back  in  her  easy-chair, 
and  slowly  fanned  herself  again  with 
her  large  fan  of  pale  pink  feathers.  The 
scent  of  the  flowers  in  the  long  boxes  at 
the  base  of  the  open  French  windows 
filled  the  drawing-room.  The  lamplight 
was  mellowed  to  the  most  soothing  tone 
by  silk  and  Eastern  embroidered  shades. 
The  low,  easy  furniture,  covered  with 
chintz  of  a  largely  decorative  pattern  of 
roses,  gave  the  room  the  summery  tone 
possessed  by  certain  London  drawing- 
rooms. 

Portland  Place  is  a  quiet  enough 
neighborhood  just  after  dinner  on  a 
May  evening.  Only  the  sound  of  a 
street-band  playing  an  air  from  Trova- 
tore,  a  square  or  so  distant,  broke  the 
silence.  I  looked  at  Lady  Mary,  hardly 
knowing  what  I  was  expected  to  say. 
She  was  a  handsome  woman,  of  the  fair, 
large  English  type,  that  shows  age  but 
little.  Her  hair  was  doubtless  as  yellow 
as  it  had  been  when  she  was  a  girl,  and 
the  pink  in  her  cheeks  was  of  as  fault- 
less a  shade  as  that  of  the  feathers  of 
her  fan.  Her  upper  teeth  projected 
slightly ;  her  nose  and  eyebrows  had  a 
high-shouldered  look,  if  the  simile  is  per- 
missible ;  around  her  mouth  were  fine 
lines,  drawn  by  long  habits  of  conven- 
tionality in  all  things  ;  out  of  her  calm 
blue  eyes  looked  firm,  unchanging  Brit- 
ish prejudice.  I  began  to  wonder  why 
Colonel  Power  had  married  Lady  Mary 
Guise,  and  to  sympathize  with  Alfred, 
who  was  "  exactly  like  the  Powers." 

"  If  you  were  not  going  back  to  Amer- 
ica," continued  Lady  Mary,  "  I  should 
beg  you  to  use  your  influence  with  Alfred. 


But  when  you  are  with  him,  you  will 
try  to  make  him  see  how  disastrous  his 
course  will  be  to  his  future,  won't  you, 
Mr.  Dexter?" 

Lady  Mary  leaned  forward,  and  laid 
the  pink  feather  fan  on  my  arm.  It  was 
hardly  a  human  touch,  and  it  had  110 
compelling  force ;  but  there  was  an 
actual  gleam  of  tears  in  her  eyes  that 
moved  me. 

"  Yes,  Lady  Mary,"  I  said  imprudent- 

iy- 

She  allowed  the  fan  to  slip  from  her 
hand,  and  took  mine  in  it. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Dexter,"  she 
cried.  "  I  trust  you,  and  I  shall  feel  so 
happy  whenever  you  and  Alfred  are  to- 
gether." 

It  was  a  relief  when  the  footman 
came  in  with  the  coffee. 

Alfred  Power  was  a  striking  example 
of  the  general  truth  that  if  an  English- 
man is  eccentric,  he  is  apt  to  be  more 
eccentric  than  a  man  of  any  other  na- 
tionality. If  his  blood  is  pure,  his  pe- 
culiarities will  be  more  marked.  They 
will  run  in  deeper  grooves,  and  be  more 
fixed  by  heredity  and  less  trammeled 
by  the  fear  of  public  opinion.  Alfred  had 
a  thousand  whims  and  fancies,  bound- 
ed and  controlled  by  several  strong 
tastes,  —  music,  a  sort  of  gentlemanly 
vagabondism,  and  a  talent  for  languages. 
He  played  the  violin  uncommonly  well ; 
had  penetrated,  often  on  foot,  to  the 
most  untraveled  corners  of  Europe ;  and 
spoke  a  dozen  languages  and  curious 
patois,  among  them  the  language  of 
the  gypsies.  He  had  not  learned  these 
dialects  from  books,  but  picked  them  up 
from  the  peasants  and  gypsies  them- 
selves. These  people  trusted  him  with 
a  sort  of  instinct. 

Every  Oxford  long  vacation  he  went 
on  what  he  called  a  tramp,  and  there 
was  hardly  a  gypsy  family  in  England 
or  Wales  that  did  not  know  him.  When 
he  started  on  one  of  these  expeditions,  I 
confess  I  used  to  share  Lady  Mary's 
doubts  as  to  his  reappearance  in  Oxford 
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at  the  commencement  of  the  autumn 
term. 

Later  during  the  evening  of  my  con- 
versation with  Lady  Mary,  I  spent  an 
hour  in  Alfred's  "den,"  at  the  top  of 
the  house.  He  had  taken  off  his  dress- 
coat,  and  put  on  a  gayly  striped  smok- 
ing-coat,  a  reminiscence  of  Oxford  days. 
He  smoked  his  accustomed  little  brown 
pipe,  and,  as  the  windows  were  open,  he 
wore  a  Turkish  fez,  which  sat  admira- 
bly on  his  rough  curly  hair.  Two  bull- 
terriers  and  a  setter,  his  constant  com- 
panions, came  snuffing  and  fawning  up 
to  me.  Alfred  was  bending  over  a  ta- 
ble, mounting  some  photographs  which 
he  had  taken  himself  during  the  last 
vacation.  The  bare  little  room  was  lit- 
tered with  a  curious  mixture  of  sheet- 
music,  books,  and  firearms ;  his  violin 
case  lay  on  a  table,  and  an  odor  of 
chemicals  pervaded  the  atmosphere. 
The  contrast  between  this  place  and  the 
well-ordered  drawing-room  which  I  had 
left  struck  me  with  sudden  amusement. 
I  laughed  almost  unconsciously.  Al- 
fred looked  at  me  with  a  sympathetic 
smile. 

"  What 's  up  ?  "  he  asked  amicably. 

"  Nothing,"  I  said.  «  I  've  been  talk- 
ing to  your  mother." 

"  Humph,"  said  Alfred.  He  went  on 
carefully  pressing  the  photograph  on  the 
piece  of  cardboard  that  lay  on  the  table. 
Then  he  looked  at  me  humorously.  "  At 
present,"  he  said,  holding  his  pipe  be- 
tween his  teeth,  "  the  -mater  's  desper- 
ately afraid  I  'm  going  to  make  an  un- 
fortunate mesalliance."  He  caught  his 
mother's  accent  and  tone  to  perfection. 
"  Do  set  her  mind  at  rest  on  that  score, 
Dexter.  I  don't  get  on  well  with  women. 
All  I  want  is  to  be  allowed  to  breathe." 
He  shook  his  head  a  little,  straightened 
himself,  and  clasped  his  hands  behind 
him,  as  if  to  stretch  his  cramped  muscles, 
—  a  strong,  unconventional  figure.  His 
unconventionality  lay  deeper,  however, 
than  any  outside  eccentricity  of  dress. 
It  was  in  his  character,  and  was  evi- 


denced by  the  turn  of  his  head,  the  un- 
conscious freedom  of  his  glance  and 
gestures,  and  his  manifested  indifference 
to  the  opinion  of  the  world  where  his 
own  sense  of  honor  approved  his  action. 
He  continued  to  mount  his  photographs, 
and  I  looked  at  those  which  lay  on  the 
table. 

They  were  chiefly  landscapes ;  many 
were  transcripts  of  familiar  scenes,  and 
some  of  such  curiously  wild  spots  that  I 
wondered  how  a  camera  had  been  trans- 
ported to  their  neighborhood.  As  I 
turned  them  over,  I  came  upon  several 
photographs  of  gypsies,  cleverly  grouped, 
with  a  background  of  tents  or  trees. 

"  How  did  you  get  them  to  sit  for 
you  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Talking  Romany,  and  a  shilling  or 
two  goes  a  long  way  with  gypsies,"  said 
Alfred.  "  They  trust  me,  and  know  that 
I  'm  not  going  to  show  them  up  to  the 
sheriff  or  the  illustrated  papers."  He 
came  and  looked  over  my  shoulder  at 
the  dark,  wild  faces.  "  Ah  !  they  were 
a  hard  crew,  those."  He  laughed  in 
amused  recollection.  "  As  thorough-go- 
ing scamps  and  pure-blooded  K-omanys 
as  ever  lived.  Lees,  of  Berkshire,  — 
clever  dogs  !  I  was  with  them  for  two 
weeks,  three  years  ago.  What  days 
those  were  !  You  don't  know  what  Eng- 
land is  in  June,  old  man,  till  you  tramp 
it ;  above  all  with  gypsies." 

The  next  four  or  five  photographs 
were  of  a  child,  or  rather  young  girl  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen.  Alfred  had  taken 
her  in  every  position :  running  ;  stand- 
ing, with  her  hand  shading  her  eyes  ;  on 
tip-toe,  reaching  up  to  a  pendant  branch 
of  pear-blossoms  ;  kneeling,  with  her  hair 
partly  falling  over  her  face,  warming  her 
hands  over  the  embers  of  a  camp-fire. 
The  lines  of  the  child's  figure  fascinated 
me.  They  were  full  of  exquisite,  un- 
tamed grace.  Her  deep,  shadowy  eyes 
had  the  true  gypsy  gleam. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Regina  Lee,  a  little  gypsy  girl. 
The  wildest  creature  and  the  purest 
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specimen   of   the 
have  ever  seen." 

"  Did  she  sit  for  you  ?  " 

Alfred  laughed.  "  No,  indeed.  I 
took  her  on  the  wing.  She  never  knew 
it,  or  I  could  not  have  persuaded  her 
to  get  within  the  focus  of  my  lens." 
He  picked  up  one  of  the  photographs. 
"  Look  at  those  lines,"  he  said,  almost 
fondly.  "  See  the  arch  of  her  head,  the 
straightness  of  her  throat,  the  way  her 
head  is  set  on  her  shoulders.  Find  me 
the  child  of  a  duchess  that  is  half  as 
queenly." 

He  was  quite  on  fire  with  artistic  en- 
thusiasm as  he  spoke. 

"  And  yet,  like  the  rest  of  her  race, 
a  little  thief  and  liar,  I  suppose." 

Alfred  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Per- 
haps," he  answered ;  "  she  was  the  cle- 
verest and  deepest  of  them  all !  But 
the  inner  morality  of  such  a  child  might 
be  high,  even  though  she  might  help 
her  father  steal  a  chicken,  and  deny  any 
knowledge  of  the  affair,  if  she  were 
questioned  afterward.  That  sort  of 
thing  is  part  of  their  code.  They  are 
taught  it  from  their  babyhood.  But 
they  have  their  own  ideas  of  honor,  and 
uncompromising  ones,  too.  You  know 
there 's  no  honor  like  that  '  among 
thieves.'  Regina  was  like  a  young 
hawk.  It  positively  made  me  breathe 
freer  to  look  at  her ;  and  she  was  too 
young  to  be  conscious  of  her  beauty?' 

Alfred's  rhapsody  was  stopped  by  the 
appearance  of  the  footman  at  the  door. 

"If  you  please,  Mr,  Power,  Lady 
Mary  would  like  to  see  the  gentlemen 
in  the  drawing-room  for  awhile." 

We  went  down  to  the  drawing-room 
and  to  Lady  Mary. 


II. 


I  left  for  America  soon  after  my  visit 
to  the  Powers,  and  it  was  two  years  be- 
fore I  saw  England  again. 

I  had  been   practicing   law  in   New 


York,  and  in  spite  of  summer  trips  to 
Mount  Desert  or  Newport  I  felt  a  pas- 
sionate longing  for  the  Old  World.  The 
struggle  without  permanent  achievement, 
the  crudity  without  simplicity,  of  Ameri- 
can life  wore  on  my  nerves  and  patience. 
They  said  I  was  ill.  "  Change  of  air," 
suggested  one  of  my  friends.  "Go  to 
the  Yellowstone,"  said  another.  "  No, 
to  California."  But  to  all  my  heart  said 
"England."  I  felt  that  the  sight  of 
a  quiet  English  meadow,  a  hedgerow 
and  oaks,  a  gray  church,  and  the  smoke 
from  a  thatched,  ivy-covered  cottage 
curling  up  into  the  pale  blue  sky  would 
rest  my  body  and  free  my  spirit  as  noth- 
ing else  would.  I  panted  to  stand  again 
within  a  cathedral,  where  time  and 
stocks  were  of  no  account. 

On  the  steamer  life  seemed  to  have 
stopped  with  me.  I  ate,  slept,  and 
ceased  to  think  or  feel.  When  I  landed, 
I  did  not  analyze  the  impulse  which  made 
me  go  south  to  Winchester,  without 
stopping.  I  had  a  charmed  recollection 
of  a  certain  George  Inn,  built  around 
a  square  court,  —  an  inn  where  they 
brought  one  tea  in  old-fashioned  silver 
pots,  marked  "  George  Inn."  The  ven- 
erable street,  with  its  carved  stone  gate- 
ways and  the  last  remains  of  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  city,  also  lingered  in  my 
mind.  The  very  touch  of  the  air  in 
the  cathedral,  heavy  with  the  past,  and 
the  fresh  green  of  the  avenue  of  trees 
that  led  to  its  portals  were  still  with  me. 

It  was  evening  when  I  arrived  at  the 
inn.  After  my  supper  I  hung  out  of 
the  window,  and  watched  the  old  street 
below.  It  was  a  market  night.  The 
street  was  brightly  lighted,  and  was 
crowded  with  country  people,  who  had 
come  to  town  to  buy  and  sell.  Winches- 
ter is  a  garrison  town,  and  scarlet-coated 
soldiers  dotted  the  dark  crowd.  The 
windows  of  the  next  room  looked  out 
on  the  dimly  lighted  court,  where  the 
hostlers  and  soldiers  lounged  and  chat- 
ted. America  became  as  though  it  exist- 
ed not.  I  was  in  England  again.  I 
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thought  of  Alfred  Power,  and  longed  for 
him.  I  had  written  to  himof  my  arri- 
val, but  no  answer  had  reached  me. 

The  next  day  I  haunted  the  cathedral. 
My  being  was  saturated,  so  to  speak, 
with  the  cool  gray  light  of  its  immeasu- 
rable aisles.  The  choral  service  began 
and  ended ;  the  white  choristers  rustled 
across  the  choir  and  disappeared.  Still 
I  lingered.  My  spirit  was  lost  in  the 
lacy  traceries  of  the  white  carving  of  the 
choir-screen.  I  stood  by  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  and  half  envied  the 
magnificent  old  prelate.  If  one  must 
die,  it  seemed  compensation  to  lie  in 
state  in  such  a  tomb ;  of  stone  so  deli- 
cately and  elaborately  carved  as  to  ap- 
pear like  wrought  ivory.  At  last  a 
shadowy  old  verger  warned  me  that  it 
was  time  to  go. 

The  next  morning  was  the  fairest 
thing  in  the  world,  —  an  English  day  in 
early  June.  I  left  the  town,  and  struck 
across  the  meadows  to  the  hospital  of 
St.  Cross.  I  passed  St.  Catherine's  Hill 
and  the  old  fortifications,  and  neared  the 
hospital  gateway.  When  I  reached  it,  I 
saw  a  man  standing  before  it,  and  look- 
ing up  at  the  statue  of  Beaufort,  which 
ornaments  the  gateway.  At  the  first 
glance  I  took  him  for  a  tramp  ;  at  the 
second,  seeing  a  small  knapsack  and  a 
violin  case  strapped  on  his  back,  for  a 
wandering  musician,  —  one  of  a  street- 
band,  perhaps  ;  at  the  third  I  knew  him 
to  be  Alfred  Power.  Opportune  things 
sometimes  happen  without  causing  sur- 
prise. Surprise  is  a  sort  of  friction,  and 
in  our  meeting  there  was  none.  We  be- 
gan where  we  had  parted,  and  after  our 
brief  explanation  we  passed  through  the 
gateway  together.  I  was  struck  by  his 
splendid  vitality.  His  sunburned  face 
and  the  deep  clear  blue  of  his  eyes 
showed  his  vivid  health.  He  seemed  to 
breathe  the  very  atmosphere  of  the 
fields. 

One  of  the  thirteen  poor  brethren  who 
still  live  around  the  old  quadrangle 
showed  us  about  the  place.  He  told  us 


that  he  was  Brother  Peter,  and  tapped 
his  foot  on  a  slat  in  the  church  floor. 

"  Brother  William  is  down  there,"  he 
said.  "  I  took  his  place.  I  'in  eighty- 
four,  gentlemen,  and  it  won't  be  very 
long  before  I  'm  put  there,  too." 

Alfred  shook  his  head.  "Get  them 
to  put  you  out  in  the  fields,"  he  said. 
"  There  the  sun  will  shine  on  you,  and 
the  flowers  grow  above  you." 

Brother  Peter  laughed.  It  was  a  fee- 
ble, cracked  sound.  "Can't  do  that," 
he  said.  "  We  h'eats  their  food  and 
lives  in  their  'ouse  ;  we  's  got  to  be  bu- 
ried in  the  church.  Besides,  what 's  the 
odds  ?  I  could  n't  feel  the  sun." 

"  I  could,"  said  Alfred. 

Brother  Peter  took  us  into  the  por- 
ter's lodge,  where  every  day,  until  noon, 
all  passing  pilgrims  are  served  with  a 
horn  of  ale  and  a  slice  of  bread.  The 
bread  was  hard  and  the  ale  undrinkable. 
As  a  sentimental  tourist  I  managed  to 
swallow  mine,  but  Alfred  emptied  his 
ruthlessly  in  the  grass  outside  of  the 
open  door. 

"  There 's  a  libation  to  old  Beaufort, 
and  much  good  may  it  do  him,"  he  said, 
with  a  grimace.  "  It 's  the  vilest  stuff  I 
ever  tasted." 

The  old  men  shook  their  heads  re- 
proachfully. 

"  It 's  all  we  have,"  said  Brother  Pe- 
ter, "  and  it  ain't  right  to  waste  it." 

Alfred  tossed  them  each  a  half-crown. 
"  The  next  time  you  go  in  to  Winches- 
ter, get  yourselves  some  decent  beer," 
he  said. 

We  left  the  two  old  fellows  smiling 
and  nodding  farewell  to  us  under  the 
gateway. 

My  meeting  with  Power  altered  my 
plans.  It  was  impossible  to  withstand 
his  proposal  that  I  should  join  him  in 
his  walking  tour  through  Hampshire 
and  the  adjoining  counties.  The  woods 
and  fields  tempted  me  as  a  mirage  in 
the  desert  tempts  a  thirsty  traveler. 

Our  wanderings  began  that  very  day. 
My  traps  were  stored  at  the  George  Inn 
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until  I  should  telegraph  for  them.  I 
bought  some  clothes  —  fresh  counter- 
parts of  Alfred's  travel-worn  tweed  — 
and  a  knapsack,  and  at  five  o'clock  we 
had  made  five  miles,  and  were  walking 
through  Hursley.  The  village  clusters 
around  the  gates  of  Hursley  Park.  The 
slanting  rays  of  the  sun  lighted  up  the 
short  village  street,  with  its  velvety  grass 
on  either  side,  and  great  trees  in  the  first 
freshness  and  glory  of  early  summer. 
We  passed  the  doctor's  house,  with  its 
high  trimmed  hedge  and  stone  wall,  and 
a  glimpse  of  the  flower-beds  and  smooth 
lawn  within,  Keble's  church,  the  park 
gates,  and  the  deserted  lime-pit  where 
the  priest-poet  used  to  sit,  and  perhaps 
compose  his  songs  that  chronicle  the 
Christian  year.  Then  we  struck  across 
the  fields.  As  we  walked  we  talked, 
and  bridged  over  the  separation  which 
our  letters  had  only  made  us  realize 
more  fully.  I  found  Power  essentially 
unchanged,  but  with  every  peculiarity 
intensified.  After  the  lack  of  indepen- 
dence in  a  certain  stratum  of  New  York 
life,  he  seemed  to  me  almost  primevally 
natural.  His  passion  for  out-door  life 
and  distaste  for  society  were  stronger 
than  ever. 

Our  plan  was  to  walk  until  we  were 
hungry,  and  then  to  get  our  supper  and 
a  night's  lodging  at  Cranbury,  or  Broom- 
hill,  or  some  one  of  the  little  villages 
near  which  we  passed. 

At  half  past  seven  the  sun's  rays  were 
sending  a  last  golden  glory  over  the  land. 
We  were  crossing  a  lonely  meadow,  hun- 
gry and  tired.  It  was  pleasant  to  see 
smoke  curling  up  above  a  little  patch  of 
wood  beyond.  The  chances  were  that 
it  was  a  house ;  we  could  get  a  supper 
there,  and  push  on  to  Broomhill.  We 
rounded  some  shrubbery,  and  looked  for 
our  cottage.  Nothing  of  the  sort :  only 
a  cluster  of  round  tents,  the  smoke 
from  a  smouldering  fire  rising  slowly 
above  them,  and  a  traveling-van,  hung 
with  baskets  and  tins  and  other  gypsy 
wares,  standing  close  by. 


I  glanced  at  Alfred.  A  sudden  change 
came  over  his  face,  —  a  subtle  flash  of 
pleasure.  He  said  a  single  word,  — 

"  Gypsies  !  " 

"  What  then  ?  "  I  asked. 

But  Alfred  did  not  answer.  He 
walked  rapidly  toward  the  tents,  and  I 
followed  slowly,  half  curious,  half  dis- 
gusted. I  shared  none  of  Power's  fond- 
ness for  this  special  order  of  vagabond. 

When  I  reached  him,  he  was  stand- 
ing motionless,  sheltered  by  a  clump  of 
bushes,  his  eyes  fixed  in  intent  observa- 
tion. My  eyes  followed  the  direction  of 
his.  I  saw  three  tents,  rain  and  smoke 
stained  to  every  shade  of  dull  yellow 
and  brown,  the  charred  clearing  where 
a  fire  smouldered,  the  mass  of  summer 
foliage,  and  the  meadows  of  primroses 
around.  Our  voices,  when  we  came 
upon  the  tents,  must  have  been  heard 
by  their  inmates,  for  a  girl  stood  just 
within  the  largest  tent,  holding  up  the 
flap  with  one  hand  ;  with  the  other  she 
shaded  her  eyes  from  the  direct,  level 
rays  of  the  sun.  We  stood  and  looked 
at  her.  In  a  drawing-room  she  would 
have  been  dazzling,  even  magnificent. 
In  the  doorway  of  a  tent  she  seemed 
the  embodiment  of  nature,  —  not  Eng- 
lish nature,  but  Eastern  and  tropical : 
tall  and  slender,  with  statuesque  lips 
and  throat  and  head,  and  brown  as  a 
nut.  She  was  dressed  in  a  skirt  of  some 
dark  red  stuff,  sunburned  and  faded  to 
a  dull,  soft  richness,  and  a  yellowish- 
brown  waist  of  coarse  calico.  A  hand- 
kerchief, of  a  yet  more  faded  red,  was 
knotted  around  her  throat.  She  did  not 
stir  a  hair's  breadth,  but  watched  and 
listened.  There  was  something  curious- 
ly familiar  in  her  attitude  and  expres- 
sion. 

Alfred  suddenly  pushed  the  bushes 
aside,  and  moved  forward. 

"  Greeting,  my  sister,"  he  said. 

As  she  heard  these  words  the  girl  start- 
ed, and  looked  wonderingly  at  Power. 

"Good-day,  brother,"  she  answered, 
mechanically.  Then  she  raised  the  flap 
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of  the  tent  higher,  and,  turning,  sent 
a  joyous  cry  into  its  shadowy  depths: 
"Look,  my  mother!  It  must  be  our 
tall  Romany  gentleman." 

In  another  instant  we  were  surround- 
ed by  half  a  dozen  as  wild-looking  gyp- 
sies, men  and  women,  as  I  had  ever 
seen.  They  poured  out  of  the  tent  in 
answer  to  the  girl's  call,  and  crowded 
around  Alfred.  They  all  knew  him, 
and  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome.  He 
explained  to  me  in  a  hurried  aside : 
"  They  're  my  old  Berkshire  friends, 
the  Lees,  and  some  others  whom  I  have 
known."  The  gypsies  cast  suspicious 
looks  at  me.  He  introduced  me  in  Ro- 
many with  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  "  You 
can  trust  him,"  I  afterwards  found  he 
had  said.  "  He  's  a  good  fellow,  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  was  arrested  only  last  week 
for  stealing  a  horse." 

The  laugh  with  which  my  introduc- 
tion was  greeted,  and  the  entire  confi- 
dence and  approval  with  which  these 
dark-faced  scamps  treated  me  from  that 
moment,  as  well  as  Alfred's  wicked  ex- 
pression as  he  got  off  this  astounding 
lie,  made  me  request  a  translation  of  his 
remark.  The  gypsies  saw  the  joke,  but 
relished  the  sentiment  too  much  not  to 
treat  me  as  though  it  were  true.  They 
insisted  on  our  sharing  the  supper  they 
were  eating,  and  we  went  into  the  dark 
tent,  with  its  Rembrandt-like  lights  and 
shadows.  We  were  served  with  the 
stew  of  meat  and  vegetables  they  were 
eating.  It  was  a  rough  meal,  but  it  had 
a  novel  charm  for  me.  I  soon  unra- 
veled the  network  of  relationship  that 
held  these  people  together.  There  was 
an  old  woman,  with  a  dark,  witch-like 
face,  all  seams  and  wrinkles,  and  an  old 
man,  the  parents  of  the  girl  we  had  first 
seen,  Walker  and  Vashti  Lee.  There 
was  a  sullen,  handsome  youth,  Anselo 
Buckland  by  name,  who  made  the  wares 
which  they  sold,  and  took  care  of  the 
horses.  A  man  of  thirty,  Sylvester  Buck- 
land,  the  brother  of  Anselo,  and  a  boy 
of  fifteen  completed  the  group. 


They  talked  freely  with  Alfred,  usu- 
ally in  English,  sometimes  lapsing  into 
Romany.  The  gloomy  Anselo,  however, 
continued  to  be  silent,  and  the  Eastern 
princess,  who  had  greeted  us,  was  equal- 
ly so.  She  cast  a  half-shy,  half-daring 
glance  sometimes  at  me,  sometimes  at 
Alfred,  —  a  puzzling  look,  wholly  free 
from  consciousness  or  boldness.  She 
had  finished  her  supper,  and  hovered  in 
the  background  of  the  tent,  her  dark, 
wild  beauty  harmonizing  with  her  sur- 
roundings. I  could  see  that  she  held 
Alfred's  eyes  and  attention.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation  he  asked 
where  little  Regina  was.  There  was  a 
flash  of  eyes  and  teeth  in  the  gloom. 

"Come  here,  Regina,"  they  called, 
"  and  speak  to  the  Rye.  He  does  n't 
remember  you." 

Alfred  stood  up  and  held  out  his 
hand,  coloring  with  surprise. 

"  I  did  not  realize  that  you  must  have 
changed,"  he  said. 

Regina  still  hung  back,  smiling.  "  It 
is  nearly  four  years,"  she  said. 

After  supper  the  men  and  boys  pulled 
out  their  pipes.  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  escape  from  the  close  atmos- 
phere of  the  tent,  but  the  weather  had 
changed,  and  the  rain  was  pouring  down 
in  a  steady  flood.  It  was  a  curious 
evening.  The  firelight  flashed  on  the 
dark  faces  around  me,  intent  in  listen- 
ing as  Alfred  told  them  of  the  Russian 
and  Hungarian  gypsies  he  had  seen  the 
winter  before  in  Moscow.  He  told  of 
their  music,  their  singing  of  the  gypsy 
songs,  their  playing  of  the  czardas  and 
its  rapturous  intensity.  I  watched  Re- 
gina as  he  spoke.  She  sat  on  a  heap 
of  straw,  her  elbow  on  her  knee,  her 
head  resting  on  her  hand,  her  eyes  turn- 
ing on  Alfred  in  a  gaze  of  dreamy  ab- 
sorption. Suddenly  she  withdrew  quiet- 
ly from  the  group.  The  others  were  so 
absorbed  they  did  not  notice  her  move- 
ment. She  took  Alfred's  violin  case 
from  the  corner  of  the  tent,  and,  gliding 
behind  him,  laid  it  on  his  knee. 
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"  Play  us  that  music  as  you  used  to, 
Rye." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  approval 
from  the  gypsies.  Anselo  alone  made 
no  sign.  He  lay  on  the  ground  beside 
me,  smoking  silently.  As  Regina  re- 
turned to  her  former  seat  beside  him,  he 
put  out  his  hand  and  caught  hers,  which 
hung  down  close  to  him.  I  saw  that  he 
wrenched  it  violently,  and  flung  it  back 
to  her.  I  expected  an  outcry  from  her, 
or  an  indignant  look,  but  I  had  my  sur- 
prise. She  only  raised  her  head  higher, 
set  her  lips  in  a  calm  curve,  and  looked 
him  full  in  the  eyes.  He  glared  at  her 
sullenly.  It  was  like  the  defiance  of 
two  panthers.  Alfred  began  to  play. 
Regina  relapsed  into  her  former  absorp- 
tion, and  Anselo  continued  to  smoke. 

There  was  a  picturesqueness  in  the 
scene  that  touched  my  artistic  sense, 
yet  all  the  while  I  felt  its  sordid  ele- 
ments :  the  stifling  closeness  of  the  tent, 
clouded  with  bad  tobacco  smoke;  the 
poverty  and  possible  dirt  of  its  inmates  ; 
the  life  of  squalid  hardship  and  petty 
crime  which  they  led.  Even  the  grand 
beauty  of  the  girl  opposite  me  could  not 
make  these  things  endurable.  Alfred 
was  in  a  state  of  exaltation  corresponding 
to  Regina's.  He  played  and  sang  as  I 
had  never  heard  him  before.  I  saw  that 
he  was  in  complete  accord  with  these 
people,  yet  all  this  was  a  merely  imagi- 
native sympathy,  assisted  by  tempera- 
ment. He  was  different.  Birth,  tradi- 
tion, education,  all  separated  him  from 
them. 

At  ten  o'clock  I  stood  with  Alfred 
before  the  smaller  tent,  where  the  men 
slept.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and  I 
asked  him  to  walk  with  me  for  a  little 
distance.  In  the  people  that  composed 
the  group  in  the  tent  that  evening  there 
were  all  the  elements  of  a  sensational 
tragedy.  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
further  it. 

"  It  has  been  quite  amusing,"  I  said. 
"  We  must  get  on  to  Broomhill  to-mor- 
row." 


Alfred  puffed  his  pipe  for  a  moment 
in  silence. 

"Why  go  on?'"  he  said,  at  length. 
"Why  not  stop  with  these  people  a 
while  ?  "  He  spoke  carelessly,  but  there 
was  a  fibre  of  determination  in  his  voice. 
I  confess  this  frank  change  of  intention 
annoyed  me. 

"  I  prefer  to  follow  out  our  plan,"  I 
answered. 

"  I  'm  awfully  sorry,  old  fellow,"  said 
Alfred,  apologetically,  "  but  the  fact  is 
I  never  do  stick  to  a  plan  when  I  go 
on  a  tramp.  It  takes  away  half  the 
charm.  Stop  a  few  days." 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  almost  boyish 
pleading. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  I  said  stiffly.  "  You 
have  canceled  our  agreement  by  wish- 
ing to  remain  here.  We  would  only 
feel  hampered  if  we  kept  on  together. 
We  may  as  well  separate,  and  take  the 
chance  of  running  across  each  other 
later." 

Alfred  was  silent  a  moment.  "  Just 
as  you  say,"  he  replied,  at  length.  "  I  'm 
extremely  sorry."  My  stiffness  had  in 
some  way  got  into  his  voice. 

"  I  'm  sure  these  people  are  scoundrels 
in  reality,  with  a  veneer  of  good  temper. 
You  will  regret  it  if  you  trust  them  too 
far." 

Alfred  only  smiled  confidently.  "I 
know  them  better  than  you,"  he  said. 

I  think  we  both  felt  there  was  a  kind 
of  absurdity  in  our  separating  so  soon 
and  for  so  slight  a  reason,  but  neither 
would  yield. 

The  next  morning  I  went  back  to 
Winchester  alone,  with  the  feeling  as  if 
I  left  a  lighted  fuse,  which  would  burn 
rapidly  and  soon  reach  the  powder. 

The  images  of  Alfred  and  this  puz- 
zling gypsy  beauty  made  me  uneasy,  but 
despite  a  strong  impulse  I  gave  Alfred 
no  further  warning.  To  tell  the  truth, 
such  a  thing  would  have  seemed  uncalled 
for.  However  this  might  have  been,  my 
feeling  of  responsibility  was  sufficient  to 
keep  me  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hursley 
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for  the  next  fortnight.  I  stayed  at  the 
George  Inn,  and  from  there  made  ex- 
cursions to  Salisbury  and  to  Stonehenge. 
But  somehow  the  charm  of  the  English 
summer  was  gone ;  something  was  lack- 
ing. 

It  was  while  I  was  thus  hesitating  that 
I  received  a  note  from  Alfred,  which 
was  sufficiently  startling  to  induce  me  in- 
stantly to  go  to  Hursley.  In  very  lucid 
terms  he  informed  me  that  he  was  going 
at  once  to  marry  Regina  Lee,  the  only 
woman  he  could  ever  love,  or  find  any 
happiness  with ;  that  his  past  life  had 
been  a  struggle  to  fulfill  the  conditions 
of  the  station  he  had  been  born  in.  He 
had  found  his  place,  and  the  only  des- 
tiny which  made  existence  worth  while. 
He  was  already  worse  than  dead  to  his 
mother.  He  could  never  fulfill  her  ex- 
pectations even  to  the  smallest  degree. 
The  disappointment  must  come ;  why 
not  now  ?  It  would  be  useless  to  bring 
any  arguments  to  bear  against  his  deter- 
mination. He  had  counted  the  cost,  and 
was  happy  to  assume  it  all.  "  Let  me 
caution  you,"  he  ended,  "against  any 
misunderstanding  of  the  character  of 
the  young  girl  in  whose  hands  I  lay  my 
hopes  and  the  honor  of  my  name.  Her 
race  is  older  and  purer  than  my  own ; 
her  unselfishness  and  innocence  of  a 
higher  strain  than  could  be  imagined  by 
the  Lady  Adelas  and  Ethelbertas,  any 
one  of  whom  my  mother  would  be  happy 
to  have  me  marry.  She  marries  me 
only  at  my  earnest  prayer,  and  because 
I  have  convinced  her  simple  faith  that 
she  is  thus  doing  the  most  generous  act 
possible  for  the  man  she  has  honored 
by  loving.  I  write  all  to  my  mother  to- 
day." 

The  whole  letter  had  a  tone  of  de- 
termination and  deep  conviction  in  the 
truth  of  what  he  was  saying  that  made 
it  impossible  for  me  to  take  it  lightly, 
mad  as  it  was. 

A  few  hours  after  I  received  it,  I 
crossed  the  meadows,  and  reached  the 
gypsy  camp  at  about  the  same  hour  that 


I  had  first  seen  it.  The  tents  seemed 
quite  deserted  ;  even  the  van  and  horse 
were  no  longer  there.  As  I  stood  look- 
ing about,  I  saw  a  gleam  of  red  among 
the  bushes,  at  the  foot  of  a  sloping  bank, 
behind  the  tents.  In  this  hollow  was  a 
narrow  brook  with  grassy  sides.  As  I 
neared  it,  I  saw  two  figures  standing  be- 
side it,  —  Alfred  and  Regina.  Alfred 
held  both  her  hands,  and  bent  down  and 
kissed  them.  His  manner  had  a  sort  of 
passionate  reverence,  —  the  manner  of 
a  man  to  one  far  above  him.  While  I 
hesitated,  he  turned  abruptly  away,  and, 
springing  across  the  brook,  went  up  the 
opposite  bank,  and  disappeared  in  the 
shrubbery.  Regina  watched  him  for 
an  instant,  and  then  came  towards  me. 
Her  face  had  the  same  strange  look  of 
absorption  and  exaltation  that  I  had 
seen  the  night  of  our  arrival  in  the 
camp.  When  she  saw  me,  she  stopped 
short,  and  looked  me  fyll  in  the  face 
with  haughty  surprise.  I  could  not  but 
realize  her  superb  type  of  beauty  against 
the  deep  green  sylvan  background.  Her 
scant  faded  red  drapery  gave  her  youth- 
ful outlines  a  Diana-like,  sculpturesque 
simplicity.  In  her  eyes,  shaded  by  her 
dusky  hair,  were  all  the  fire  and  subtlety 
of  hundreds  of  generations  of  Romanys. 
She  paused  only  an  instant,  and  then 
moved  to  pass  me. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  I  said,  with  all 
the  civility  that  firmness  permitted.  "  I 
would  like  to  speak  to  you." 

But  she  sprang  by  me  before  I  had 
time  to  bar  the  way,  and  ran  swiftly 
along  the  bank  of  the  stream.  My  ir- 
ritation was  extreme,  but  before  it  had 
time  to  culminate  in  any  action  she 
stopped,  about  twenty  yards  away,  and, 
leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
looked  at  me  intently.  Curiosity  had 
triumphed  over  her  wild  impulse  to  fly, 
so  I  advanced  until  I  was  near  enough 
to  speak  to  her  quietly.  I  felt  that  my 
time  was  valuable,  and  that  she  might 
escape  me  at  any  moment.  I  thought 
of  Lady  Mary  'and  of  Alfred's  own  fu- 
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ture,  and  went  to  the  heart  of  my  sub- 
ject at  once. 

"My  friend  Alfred  Power  tells  me 
that  he  is  going  to  marry  you.  Is  that 
true  ?  " 

She  flashed  a  haughty  look  at  me 
without  a  word,  which  might  have  sig- 
nified an  assent.  With  my  own  know- 
ledge of  the  matter  I  took  it  as  such. 

"As  you  have  both  made  up  your 
minds,  there  would  seem  very  little  use 
for  me  to  say  anything  against  it,  but "  — 
I  paused  here,  for  the  young  girl  was 
looking  at  me  contemptuously. 

She  spoke  suddenly,  for  the  first  time  : 
"  I  'd  like  to  know  what  right  you  have 
to  interfere." 

These  unvarnished  words  were  ut- 
tered with  a  melodious  vigor  and  fire 
that  made  them  impressive. 

"  Because,"  I  said,  with  equal  energy, 
"  I  love  my  friend,  and  wish  to  prevent 
his  ruining  his  future  by  such  a  mar- 
riage. It  would  be  useless  to  appeal  to 
any  sense  of  honor  or  unselfishness  in  a 
gypsy  girl.  That  is  n't  your  fault,  poor 
child.  He  says  he  loves  you,  and  I  sup- 
pose you  believe  him,  but,  putting  it  on 
the  lowest  ground,  you  will  both  be  mis- 
erable. If  you  think  you  are  marrying 
to  be  a  lady  and  to  be  rich,  you  are 
mistaken.  Alfred  is  a  poor  man,  —  poor 
even  for  a  gypsy ;  and  then,  don't  you 
see,  he  is  different  from  you,  from  all 
your  people.  He  is  a  Rye,  —  a  real  one. 
He  plays  at  living  in  a  tent,  but  fancy 
his  spending  his  life  there  !  —  he  who 
knows  so  much,  and  could  live  with 
kings  if  he  wished."  I  stretched  the 
truth  slightly  for  the  sake  of  impressing 
her.  "He  could  not  take  you  to  his 
home.  How  could  you  live  in  a  house, 
and  behave  like  a  lady,  and  wear  the 
clothes  of  one  ?  " 

Regina's  eyes  were  fixed  on  mine 
with  a  strange  look  ;  at  least  she  was 
listening. 

"  I  suppose  you  think  you  love  him," 
I  went  on  ;  "  but  if  you  know  what  the 
meaning  of  love  is,  you  would  sooner 


die  than  spoil  his  life  by  marrying  him. 
He  will  cease  to  love  you,  and  hate  the 
day  he  ever  saw  you ;  and  that  will  be 
as  bad  for  him  as  for  you,  for  he  is  a 
true  and  faithful  gentleman." 

The  young  girl  was  violently  agitated. 
Her  face  flushed  deeply,  and  then  be- 
came pale  under  her  dark  skin. 

"  That  is  a  lie,"  she  said  vehemently. 
Then  she  spoke  more  gently :  "  Are 
you  speaking  the  truth,  Rye  ?  " 

I  was  more  than  surprised  at  the 
effect  of  my  eloquence.  I  could  not  but 
believe  that  there  was  some  acting  in 
her  emotion. 

"  It  is  all  true,"  I  answered.  "  Send 
Alfred  away  to-day.  Some  day  you 
will  be  glad." 

She  tossed  back  her  shadowy  locks 
with  a  sudden  proud  motion  of  her  head. 
"  He  would  not  leave  me  !  " 

"  You  could  find  a  way  of  doing  it," 
I  said  urgently.  "  Has  he  not  told  me 
that  even  as  a  little  girl  you  were  the 
cleverest  Romany  of  them  all,  —  that 
you  could  make  any  one  believe  any- 
thing you  pleased  ?  Make  him  believe 
you  do  not  wish  to  marry  him,  and  he 
will  leave  you." 

At  this  she  laughed,  such  a  scornful, 
ringing  peal  of  laughter  that  my  face 
tingled  with  mortification ;  yet  I  remem- 
bered afterwards  that  she  was  much 
excited.  I  felt  that  I  was  taking  the 
wrong  method  to  influence  a  gypsy  girl 
of  modern  times. 

"  Come,"  I  said  brusquely.  I  was 
willing  to  make  my  sacrifice  for  Alfred 
and  his  mother.  "  This  is  all  a  waste  of 
time.  As  I  thought,  it  is  useless  to  ap- 
peal to  any  high  motive.  I  am  a  poor 
man  as  well  as  Alfred,  but  I  wish  to 
try  to  save  him.  I  will  give  you  one 
—  two  hundred  pounds,  if  you  will  send 
my  friend  away  from  Hursley  to-day, 
and  give  me  your  word  that  you  will  not 
see  him  again." 

Before  I  had  spoken  the  words  I  was 
ashamed  of  them.  She  trembled  all 
over  for  an  instant ;  then  becoming  rigid 
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and  clenching  her  little  brown  hands,  she 
hissed  out  a  sentence  of  Romany  which 
I  could  not  understand.  If  she  had 
had  a  knife  I  should  have  trembled  for 
my  safety.  Then  looking  at  me  piercing- 
ly, she  said,  "  You  shall  see  whether  I 
love  him  or  not."  She  turned  away,  and 
climbed  swiftly  up  the  bank. 

There  is  in  Hursley,  or  was  that  sum- 
mer, a  modest  inn,  kept  by  an  elderly 
widow,  with  two  blooming  maids  and  an 
hostler.  Beside  the  "  coffee-room,"  where 
the  meals  were  served,  was  a  small 
room  at  the  right  of  the  door,  —  a  small 
square  room,  with  a  table  and  a  cup- 
board and  two  old  arm-chairs. 

I  passed  what  seemed  a  long  evening 
in  this  room,  after  I  parted  from  Regina 
in  the  hollow.  It  was  too  late  to  go  back 
to  Winchester,  and  I  determined  to 
spend  the  night  in  the  inn.  My  reflec- 
tions were  not  of  the  pleasantest.  The 
thought  that  I  had  done  my  best,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  my  worst,  for 
Alfred  was  not  as  consoling  as  it  might 
have  been.  I  felt  humiliated  in  my  own 
eyes  at  the  part  which  friendship  had 
forced  me  to  play.  By  nine  o'clock  I 
became  so  restless,  in  spite  of  a  cigar 
and  a  painstaking  perusal  of  an  old 
Times,  which  had  in  some  way  found 
its  way  to  the  inn,  that  I  determined  to 
go  out. 

I  was  wondering  uneasily  where  Al- 
fred had  gone  when  he  left  Regina; 
whether  he  was  coming  back  to  the 
camp,  and  what  would  happen  if  he  did 
so.  There  was  no  doubt  that,  having 
in  some  wise  assumed  the  role  of  a  deus 
ex  machina  in  this  affair,  it  would  be 
the  height  of  cowardice  to  leave  matters 
alone  at  this  juncture,  however  intense 
my  longing  to  do  so  might  be.  It  was 
this  feeling  that  made  me  walk  rapidly 
through  the  silent  village,  and  turn  into 
the  meadows  in  the  direction  of  the 
gypsy  camp.  It  was  an  English  evening 
in  June,  which  is  to  say  that  one  could 
read  a  letter  with  only  the  stars  for 
light,  and  recognize  one's  friend  at  a 


dozen  paces'  distance.  By  walking  fast, 
I  could  reach  the  camp  in  half  an  hour, 
and  at  least  reconnoitre,  but  I  had  not 
so  far  to  go.  As  I  crossed  the  second 
meadow,  and  reached  a  clump  of  trees 
at  its  farther  side,  I  was  startled  by 
hearing  my  name  spoken  close  beside 
me. 

"  Dexter !  " 

It  was  Power's  voice,  and  even  while 
the  shock  of  my  surprise  was  upon  me 
I  detected  a  ring  of  impatient  pain  in 
his  tone.  I  turned  quickly,  and  saw 
him,  —  a  dark  figure,  half  lying,  half  sit- 
ting, at  the  foot  of  a  large  tree.  I  went 
quickly  towards  him,  wondering,  as  I 
did  so,  that  he  did  not  move.  He  went 
on  speaking :  — 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  everything 
that 's  marvelous,  brought  you  here 
now  ? "  The  words  ended  in  a  half 
groan,  as  if  forced  from  him  by  suffer- 
ing. 

"  I  got  your  letter,  and  came  to  look 
for  you,"  I  answered. 

He  went  on  brokenly,  "  Help  me  up, 
if  you  can,  but  first  tie  up  this  confound- 
ed wound.  I  don't  mind  the  pain  ;  it 's 
the  bleeding  that  makes  me  faint." 

By  this  time  I  was  on  my  knees  by 
him.  Something  serious  had  happened. 
His  coat  was  off,  and  I  saw,  even  in  the 
dim  light,  that  his  shirt  was  drenched 
with  blood  on  the  left  side,  in  front.  I 
moved  the  torn  linen  gently,  and  saw 
a  deep,  jagged  gash,  evidently  made  by 
a  knife. 

"  Who  did  this,  Alfred  ?  "  I  exclaimed, 
and  a  sort  of  futile  fury  came  over  me, 
in  which  myself,  Alfred,  and  Regina 
were  all  included. 

"  Don't  talk  about  it,"  he  said,  with 
the  same  wearied  impatience  in  his  voice 
that  I  had  heard  before.  "  Only  get 
me  somewhere,  or  I  '11  bleed  to  death. 
Or  let  me  alone  here.  It  does  n't  make 
much  difference." 

He  was  very  white,  and  as  he  stopped 
speaking  he  leaned  his  head  against  the 
tree  and  shut  his 'eyes. 
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I  have  a  vivid  and  yet  nightmare-like 
recollection  of  the  hour  that  followed. 
I  bandaged  his  wound  as  well  as  I  could 
with  his  handkerchief  and  mine,  and 
made  him  lie  down  more  comfortably. 
Then  I  left  him,  and  went  back  to  the 
village.  I  managed  to  induce  the  hos- 
tler, after  much  bribing  of  a  truly  Amer- 
ican prodigality,  to  put  up  their  only 
horse  and  vehicle,  —  a  rattling  two- 
wheeled  gig.  In  this,  with  the  help  of 
the  hostler,  who  went  with  me,  we 
brought  Alfred  back  to  the  inn.  How- 
ever keen  my  curiosity  was  as  to  the  ex- 
planation of  his  condition,  it  had  to  wait 
patiently  for  satisfaction.  He  was  very 
ill  for  two  or  three  days,  with  a  high 
fever  and  the  mental  stupor  produced 
by  that  state,  and  aggravated  by  his  evi- 
dent depression.  I  could  only  follow 
the  directions  of  the  village  doctor,  and 
nurse  him  as  well  as  I  knew  how.  I 
gave  the  doctor  the  benefit  of  my  theo- 
ries as  to  the  cause  of  Alfred's  wound, 
and  my  truthfulness  met  with  the  re- 
ward of  his  belief.  He  satisfied  the 
somewhat  timid  distrust  of  the  people  of 
the  inn  with  a  modified  version  of  the 
facts  so  far  as  we  knew  them.  That 
a  gentleman  should  be  wounded  in  a 
quarrel  with  gypsies,  and  yet  not  wish 
to  prosecute  them,  was  curious,  but  a 
few  shillings  made  their  curiosity  unob- 
trusive. 

I  should  have  written  to  Lady  Mary 
but  for  two  reasons  :  the  first,  that  the 
doctor  assured  me  Alfred  was  in  no  dan- 
ger, —  the  wound  was  only  a  slight  one, 
and  would  soon  heal ;  the  second,  that 
on  the  evening  of  my  finding  Alfred,  as 
I  helped  him  to  bed,  a  sealed  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  Lady  Mary  Power,  fell  out  of 
his  pocket.  I  picked  it  up  and  showed 
it  to  him.  He  took  it  from  me  and  tore 
it  in  pieces. 

"  I  forgot  to  post  it,"  he  said.  "  It 
need  not  go  now." 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  send  for  your 
mother  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Indeed,  no,"  he  answered  irritably. 


Then  he  held  out  his  hand  with  his  old 
friendly  manner.  He  was  lying  on  his 
back,  very  pale  from  loss  of  blood  and 
exhaustion.  "  Don't  mind  me,  Dexter," 
he  said.  "  You  are  very  good  to  stand 
by  me,  and  to  spare  me  questions.  You 
were  correct,  and  I  have  come  off  the 
worse  for  trusting  these  people,  but  I 
shall  be  quite  right  in  a  day  or  two." 

This  was  the  only  allusion  he  made  to 
his  recent  experience. 

But  for  this  one  assurance  of  his  plea- 
sure in  my  presence  he  talked  little,  and 
hardly  seemed  to  notice  me.  I  saw  that 
he  liked  to  be  alone,  and  therefore  I 
spent  hours  strolling  about  the  neighbor- 
ing country.  Sir  William  Heathcote 
and  his  family  were  away,  but  I  gained 
an  entrance  to  the  park  with  the  aid  of 
the  all-powerful  shilling,  and  forgot  time 
and  space  in  its  verdant,  humid  depths. 
I  became  intimate  with  the  wrinkled 
grave-digger  of  Hursley  church,  and  he 
told  me  many  a  hoary  tale  of  the  vil- 
lagers and  the  great  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, until  I  began  to  feel  that  I,  too, 
had  been  born  in  Hursley  ;  that  I  had 
a  birthright  in  the  rich  soil  the  old  man 
turned  over  with  his  spade  ;  that  I  could 
ask  nothing  better  of  life  than  to  tread 
upon  this  soil,  in  the  soothing  English 
atmosphere,  until  my  days  were  spent, 
and  then  to  rest  contentedly  beneath  it. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  our  stay  at  the 
inn  Alfred  was  well  enough  to  dress  and 
walk  about. 

"  I  shall  leave  this  place  to-morrow," 
he  said.  "  You  're  a  trump,  Dexter,  to 
have  waited  here,  and  endured  my  bad 
temper ;  above  all,  as  you  warned  me 
what  to  expect.  I  thought  I  knew  "  — 
he  hesitated  a  moment — "those  people 
better  than  you  did,  but  all  my  know- 
ledge, all  my  experience,  was  at  fault." 
He  sighed  rather  heavily.  "  You  may 
think  me  more  of  a  fool,  even,  than  be- 
fore," he  went  on  ingenuously,  "  but  I 
have  had  a  hard  blow,  and  it  will  take 
me  a  long  time  to  get  over  it." 

At  this  moment  I  saw  our  landlady 
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beckoning  to  me,  rather  mysteriously, 
from  the  hall. 

"  Excuse  me  a  moment,"  I  said.  I 
obeyed  her  summons,  and  she  drew  me 
out  to  the  porch. 

"  J  thought  you  might  like  to  see  the 
gypsies  passin',  sir,"  she  said. 

In  fact,  the  van  was  lumbering  down 
the  road,  driven  by  the  elder  Lee.  I 
suppose  his  wife  must  have  been  in- 
side, for  I  did  not  see  her.  Close  to 
the  van,  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  inn, 
walked  Regina  Lee.  The  rear  was 
brought  up  by  Sylvester  and  Anselo 
Buckland,  dogged  and  brutal ;  three  or 
four  hopelessly  vulgar  dogs  snuffed  at 
their  heels.  I  looked  at  Regina  with  a 
mixture  of  anger  and  compunction.  I 
was  sure  that  she  had  stabbed  Alfred, 
but  in  what  degree  I  had  prompted  her 
action  I  was  doubtful.  The  change  in 
her  appearance  surprised  me.  She  was 
haggard  and  hollow-eyed,  and  walked 
listlessly  beside  the  van.  She  glanced 
indifferently  at  the  inn.  As  she  did  so, 
I  saw  her  expression  suddenly  change  to 
one  of  vivid  grief  and  emotion.  Then 
she  averted  her  eyes,  and  the  little  pro- 
cession passed  on.  I  thought  this  change 
was  due  to  the  sight  of  me,  but  at  the 
same  moment  I  was  aware  that  Alfred 
stood  beside  me.  He  grasped  my  shoul- 
der with  one  hand,  and  leaned  heavily 
upon  it.  I  did  not  look  at  him,  but  I 
heard  his  heavy  breathing,  and  knew 
that  he  was  deeply  agitated.  I  do  not 
think  Anselo  saw  him,  and  Alfred  ap- 
peared unconscious  of  any  one  but  Re- 
gina. He  left  the  porch  as  abruptly  as 
he  had  come.  He  seemed  his  usual  self 
when  I  rejoined  him.  The  doctor  made 
a  last  visit  that  day,  and  pronounced 
him  in  a  condition  that  warranted  his 
traveling,  if  he  wished  to  do  so.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  Alfred  told  me  he  was 
going  to  Scotland. 

"  I  am  sick  of  England,"  he  said.  "  I 
am  sorry  to  leave  you,  Dexter,  but  I 
would  be  poor  company  now." 

The  next  day  we  parted,  but  at  the 
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station  where  I  was  to  take  the  train  for 
London,  and  whither  Alfred  bore  me 
company,  I  learned  all  I  wished  to 
know.  He  began  abruptly,  and  told  me 
in  a  few  words  that  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  night  on  which  I  found  him  he  had 
gone  to  Winchester  to  procure  a  license. 
"  I  wanted  to  make  it  all  sure,"  he  said, 
simply.  When  he  came  back  to  the 
camp  Regina  was  not  to  be  found.  The 
Lees  only  laughed  when  he  questioned 
them  as  to  her  whereabouts.  He  finally 
left  the  camp,  and  met  her  in  the  woods 
with  Anselo.  She  would  not  speak  to 
him,  and  Anselo  advanced  and  taunted 
him  about  his  folly  in  supposing  that  a 
Romany  girl  who  was  betrothed  to  him 
would  marry  a  Gorgio.  Alfred,  without 
noticing  Anselo,  asked  Regina  to  speak 
for  herself.  She  only  laughed,  and  said 
that  Anselo  was  right ;  it  was  true,  every 
word.  She  had  fooled  him  a  little,  to 
amuse  herself.  "Then,"  said  Alfred, 
"  she  ran  away  before  I  could  say  more. 
I  did  not  see  her  again  until  yesterday, 
when  she  passed  the  inn." 

I  had  listened  with  a  miserable  feel- 
ing of  guilt  and  a  burning  pity  for  Re- 
gina. An  exclamation  escaped  me. 

"  You  did  not  see  her  again  ?  Who 
stabbed  you,  then  ?  " 

Alfred  stared  at  me  in  surprise. 
"  Anselo,"  he  answered.  "  As  Regina 
left  me  he  sprang  on  me,  and  crying  in 
Romany,  l  Dog !  you  sha'n't  escape  so 
easily  ! '  gave  me  the  thrust  that  has  laid 
me  up  until  now.  I  struggled  with  him, 
but  he  had  the  advantage,  and  I  was  not 
armed.  He  got  away  before  I  could  do 
anything." 

"  And  you  let  him  go  yesterday  !  "  I 
exclaimed. 

"Why  not?"  asked  Alfred.  "I 
have  had  no  disappointment  in  him.  I 
knew  what  he  was  from  the  first." 

I  had  a  wild  impulse  to  tell  him  of 
my  conversation  with  Regina,  but  the 
train  steamed  up  to  the  station  before 
I  could  make  my  confession,  and  my 
chance  was  lost. 
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My  mood  for  solitude  and  green  fields 
was  over,  and  I  was  not  sorry  to  avail 
myself  of  all  the  opportunities  to  go  out 
in  London  society  gained  by  four  years 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

I  frequently  met  Lady  Mary  Power. 
Early  in  July,  just  before  I  left  London 
to  go  to  the  Continent,  she  told  me  with 
much  satisfaction  that  Alfred  had  writ- 
ten to  her  that  he  was  coming  to  Lon- 
don, and  would  go  out  with  her  as  much 
as  she  wished  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season. 

"  It  must  be  your  influence  during  the 
fortnight  you  were  together,  Mr.  Dex- 
ter," she  said,  graciously.  "  How  can 
I  thank  you  enough  !  " 

She  invited  me  to  visit  her  at  Power 
Hall  in  September,  when  Alfred  should 
be  at  home. 

Whatever  had  been  the  means  I  had 
employed  to  serve  Lady  Mary  and  her 
son,  the  end  might  justify  them.  I  pic- 
tured Alfred  a  tamed  and  civilized  mem- 
ber of  society,  married  to  a  London 
heiress,  and  representing  his  county  in 
Parliament.  Why  not  ?  I  asked  myself. 

A  week  later  I  sat  in  the  smoking- 
room  of  a  Swiss  hotel,  reading  the  Lon- 
don Times  of  the  day  before.  I  glanced 
over  the  marriages.  One  of  them  read 
as  follows  :  — 

"  POWER  —  LEE.  —  At  Winchester, 
Hampshire,  July  4th,  Alfred  Power, 
Esq.,  of  Power  Hall,  Surrey,  to  Regina 
Lee." 

The  same  notice  was  repeated  beneath 
in  Romany. 

"  The  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Sisera." 

Poetic  justice  is  not  always  a  pleasure 
to  complex  mortals,  and  in  this  case  my 
dismay  was  mingled  with  a  mortification 
which  has  not  ceased  to  sting.  Explana- 
tion was  impossible,  and  I  could  only 
sink  my  own  feeling  in  the  matter,  and 
hope  that  Alfred's  awakening  might  be 
long  deferred.  He  dropped  out  of  his 
"  world  "  completely,  and  the  slight 
vacuum  that  he  left  was  easily  filled,  — 


to  all  but  Lady  Mary.  I  could  imagine 
her  disappointment,  but  I  was  not  a  wit- 
ness to  it.  I  sailed  for  America  in  Sep- 
tember, without  having  paid  my  visit  to 
Power  Hall. 

I  have  seen  Power  only  once  "since 
we  parted  at  Winchester.  Three  years 
after  his  marriage  I  passed  a  portion  of 
the  summer  in  Spain.  I  was  riding  near 
Granada  one  day  with  a  party  of  Ameri- 
cans. Our  road  took  a  sudden  turn 
through  a  rocky  defile.  Before  us  we 
saw  a  man  and  woman  approaching. 
Their  somewhat  picturesque  clothes  were 
dusty  and  travel-worn.  The  man  drove 
two  mules,  heavily  laden  with  canvas 
and  tent-poles  and  a  quantity  of  basket- 
work,  evidently  for  sale. 

"  They  must  be  gypsies,"  I  said. 

"  Spanish  gypsies  !  "  cried  a  lady  of 
our  party.  "  Oh,  how  romantic  !  It 
makes  one  think  of  dear  George  Eliot 
and  Longfellow,  you  know.  Dear  me, 
what  strikingly  handsome  creatures ! 
The  woman  might  easily  be  Fedalma 
herself.  She  is  a  perfect  beauty." 

I  hardly  heard  what  she  said.  I  rec- 
ognized in  the  woman  Regina,  and  in 
the  man  Alfred  Power.  I  felt  an  over- 
powering agitation.  All  my  affection, 
all  my  self-reproach  and  disappointment, 
rushed  upon  me.  But  the  first  feeling 
was  the  strongest.  I  hungered  for  a 
friendly  word  from  him. 

"  Alfred  !  "  I  said,  and  spurred  my 
horse  nearer  to  him.  But  he  met  my 
eager  look  with  a  blank  stare  that  had 
no  recognition  in  it,  and  passed  on,  with 
Regina  close  beside  him. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  I  stammered,  when 
my  friends  asked  an  explanation  of  my 
eccentric  behavior.  "  I  thought  the 
man  looked  like  a  friend  I  had  once." 

I  have  never  forgotten  the  expression 
of  Power's  face  before  he  saw  me.  It 
was  very  passive,  very  calm  ;  but  it  has 
always  been  impossible  for  me  to  decide 
whether  it  was  that  of  a  man  who  was 
happy,  or  the  reverse. 

Margaret  Crosby. 
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THERE  is  a  personality  in  some  peo- 
ple which  is  brought  out  most  distinctly 
by  relations  held  to  others.  Mrs.  Gil- 
christ, whose  memorial 1  has  been  edited 
by  her  son,  was  a  woman  of  marked 
strength  of  character  and  self-reliance ; 
yet  her  very  individuality  is  most  discov- 
erable when  one  sees  her  with  her  hus- 
band, with  Blake,  with  her  children, 
with  Whitman,  and  with  Mary  Lamb. 
She  is  always  herself,  but  then  her  self 
was  a  nature  which  obeyed  the  great 
paradoxical  law  of  finding  life  through 
the  loss  of  it.  Mrs.  Carlyle  is  quoted 
as  saying,  as  she  watched  her  neighbor 
breaking  up  her  Chelsea  home  for  a  re- 
tirement in  the  country,  that  Mrs.  Gil- 
christ  would  "  skin  and  bury  herself 
alive  for  the  benefit  of  her  children." 
Comparisons  are  apt  to  be  unjust  as  well 
as  odious,  and  the  picture  of  Mrs.  Gil- 
christ  keeping  the  integrity  of  her  life 
when  most  completely  devoted  to  the 
life  of  others  is  striking  enough  without 
the  aid  of  any  contrasting  picture,  even 
if  two  neighboring  households  readily 
suggest  such  contrasts. 

Anne  Burrows  was  twenty-three  years 
old  when  she  married  Alexander  Gil- 
christ.  Her  father  died  when  she  was 
eleven,  and  she  was  left  to  the  care  of 
her  mother.  The  family  seems  to  have 
been  one  which  held  by  the  tenets  of  the 
evangelical  school,  and  Anne's  educa- 
tion was  directed  in  accordance  with 
these  tenets  ;  but  the  few  glimpses  which 
her  son  gives  of  her  girlhood  disclose 
the  independence  of  mind  which  was 
afterward  so  marked  an  attribute.  Ap- 
parently, her  religious  education  was 
based  upon  a  merely  superficial  presenta- 
tion of  traditional  beliefs,  and  her  vigor- 
ous intellect,  refusing  such  nurture,  took 
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refuge  in  an  extreme  individualism.  It 
is  no  uncommon  phenomenon  when  the 
dry  individualism  of  Calvinism,  detached 
from  the  deep  personal  experience  which 
saves  the  creed,  sends  the  dissatisfied 
pupil  into  a  richer  naturalism,  but  one 
which  has  missed  the  profound  signifi- 
cance of  a  common  Christianity. 

In  Alexander  Gilchrist  the  thoughtful 
girl  found  a  true  companion,  or,  to  speak 
more  exactly,  the  husband  found  in  his 
wife  one  who  could  give  to  his  nervous, 
eager,  literary  activity  the  aid  of  a  calm, 
sympathetic,  and  constant  nature.  Mrs. 
Gilchrist  has  elsewhere  sketched  her 
husband's  life,  and  brief  as  that  sketch 
is  it  leaves  upon  the  mind  a  tolerably 
sharp  impression  of  the  conscientious, 
thorough,  and  minutely  curious  character 
to  which  she  was  so  happily  joined.  She 
gave  him,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  an 
element  of  repose,  and  he  gave  her  both 
an  intellectual  stimulus  and,  by  the  lega- 
cy of  his  unfinished  work  and  their  little 
children,  an  occupation  and  purpose 
which  carried  her  through  hard  years 
and  deepened  the  forces  of  her  nature. 

Mr.  Gilchrist  was  an  enthusiast  in  art, 
and  a  finely  constituted  hero-worshiper. 
He  is  principally  known  to  readers  by 
his  Life  of  William  Blake,  the  actual 
composition  of  which  was  practically 
complete  before  he  was  cut  off  by  sud- 
den death,  although  considerable  edito- 
rial labor  was  afterward  expended  on 
the  work  by  his  widow  and  by  the  two 
Rossettis.  Mrs.  Gilchrist  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  any  special  training  in  ar- 
tistic studies  before  her  marriage,  and 
her  chosen  literary  tasks  after  she  was 
done  with  the  Blake  did  not  lead  her 
into  the  field  of  art.  Her  intellectual 
companionship  with  her  husband  made 
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her  quickly  intelligent  in  such  matters, 
and  she  followed  his  lead  with  confident 
step  ;  but  we  are  impressed  rather  by  the 
large  wisdom  which  saved  her  from  a 
mere  sympathetic  pursuit  of  her  hus- 
band's studies.  While  he  was  with  her, 
she  thought  with  him  and  worked  with 
him.  When  he  was  gone,  she  finished 
his  task  carefully,  with  sound  judgment 
and  excellent  taste.  Then  she  devoted 
herself  to  the  next  interest,  and  lived  for 
years  to  mould  and  guide  her  children's 
characters. 

Her  husband's  hero-worship  made  him 
naturally  a  biographer,  and  his  fine  per- 
ception, his  quick  sympathy,  led  him  to 
choose  subjects  upon  which  he  could  ex- 
pend generous  labor ;  he  had,  as  Mrs. 
Gilchrist  says,  a  "  strong  sympathy  with 
the  unvictorious  fighters  in  the  battle  of 
life."  With  this  came  easily  a  warm 
admiration  for  persons,  and  a  willingness 
to  make  himself  of  use  to  them.  The 
man  who  would  hunt  with  unflagging 
zeal  for  everything  which  threw  light 
upon  the  career  of  the  dead  Blake  was 
no  less  ready  to  lend  his  time  and  fine 
powers  of  literary  scent  to  the  living 
Carlyle ;  and  thus  it  came  about  that 
a  friendly  acquaintance  with  the  hero 
ripened  rapidly  into  an  affectionate  rela- 
tion, and  Gilchrist  proved  a  most  help- 
ful aid  to  the  historian  in  searching  for 
portraits.  The  two  families  became 
neighbors  in  Chelsea,  and  the  son  prints 
interesting  extracts  from  his  father's 
journal  and  correspondence,  in  which 
the  social  and  a  little  of  the  domestic 
life  of  the  Carlyles  is  pleasantly  outlined 
in  a  scrappy,  disjointed  fashion.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  judge  Mr.  Gilchrist 
by  the  random  notes  which  he  made. 
They  were  plainly  intended  as  pegs  for 
his  own  memory,  and  some  of  the  tri- 
vialities would  doubtless  have  either  been 
omitted  altogether,  or  replaced  by  the 
fuller  form  which  they  would  have  sug- 
gested to  the  writer,  if  he  had  used  this 
material  itself. 

Nevertheless,  these  pages  relating  to 


the  Carlyles  help  to  bring  out  the  per- 
sonality of  Mrs.  Gilchrist,  and  it  is  for 
this  that  we  are  glad  to  have  them. 
They  show  the  young  couple  in  friendly 
and  natural  association  with  the  older 
and  more  famous  people  near  them  ;  and 
though  Mrs.  Gilchrist  appears  almost  in 
the  background,  the  reader  is  constantly 
pleased  with  the  glimpses  he  catches  of 
her, — womanly,  devoted,  intellectually 
strong,  yet  never  obtruding  herself,  and 
always  preserving  that  calm,  cheerful 
self-poise  which  must  have  made  her, 
with  all  her  privacy  of  life,  the  one  per- 
son to  whom  the  other  three  restless  fig- 
ures turned  for  a  sense  of  repose  and 
steadfastness.  It  was  at  this  time,  also, 
that  the  Rossettis  were  added  to  the  cir- 
cle of  the  Gilchrists'  acquaintance,  and 
both  now  and  later  there  are  pleasing 
expressions  of  Dante  Rossetti's  subdued 
intensity  of  nature. 

It  was  through  her  husband  and  his 
literary  occupation  that  Mrs.  Gilchrist 
came  into  association  with  these  and  oth- 
er notable  persons,  but  her  husband  was 
rather  the  occasion  than  the  cause  of 
her  friendships.  When  he  was  taken 
from  her,  and  she  buried  herself  in  the 
country  with  her  children,  her  former 
friends  showed  in  many  ways  that  they 
valued  her  for  her  own  sake ;  and  though 
she  secluded  herself,  she  kept  on,  as  she 
had  done  before,  quietly  and  with  deli- 
cate discrimination,  receiving  into  her 
life  the  best  that  presented  itself.  She 
does  not  seem  to  have  read  widely,  but 
she  was  indifferent  to  ignoble  literature. 
She  did  not  make  a  crowd  of  friends, 
but,  while  open  and  receptive  to  all,  she 
gravitated  toward  those  best  worth  know- 
ing and  most  worth  holding.  Thus  to 
Brookbank  came  the  Tennysons,  and 
their  coming  is  so  pleasantly  told  by  Mrs. 
Gilchrist  in  a  letter  that  we  give  it  here : 

"  I  was  sitting  under  the  yew-tree 
yesterday,  when  Fanny  came  to  me  and 
put  a  card  into  my  hand.  And  whose 
name  do  you  think  was  on  that  card  ? 
If  I  were  talking  instead  of  writing,  I 
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should  make  you  guess,  and  keep  you  in 
suspense  a  long  while ;  but  that  is  no  use 
in  a  letter,  because  you  can  peep  for- 
ward. It  was  '  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson.' 
He  looks  older  than  I  expected,  because, 
of  course,  the  portraits  one  was  early 
familiar  with  have  stood  still  in  one's 
mind  as  the  image  to  be  associated  with 
that  great  name.  But  he  is,  to  my 
thinking,  far  nobler  looking  now,  every 
inch  a  king  :  features  are  massive ;  eyes 
very  grave  and  penetrating;  hair  long, 
still  very  dark,  and,  though  getting  thin, 
falls  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  peculiar 
beauty  to  the  mystic  head.  Mrs.  Ten- 
nyson, a  sweet,  graceful  woman,  with 
singularly  winning,  gentle  manners,  but 
she  looks  painfully  fragile  and  wan.  .  .  . 

"  But  what  you  will  be  most  anxious 
to  hear  is  all  that  he  said.  Mrs.  Tenny- 
son having  mentioned  that  they  had  just 
come  over  from  Petersfield,  and  that 
they  had  been  there  to  see  a  clergyman 
who  takes  pupils,  with  an  idea  of  placing 
their  boys  with  him,  when  Giddy  [a 
child  of  seven]  came  into  the  room, 
Tennyson  called  her  to  him,  asked  her 
her  name,  kissed  her,  stroked  her  sturdy 
legs,  made  Mrs.  Tennyson  feel  them, 
and  then  set  her  on  his  knee,  and  talked 
to  her  all  the  while  I  was  over  at  the 
Simmons'  arranging  matters.  After- 
wards, when  we  were  walking  up  a  hill 
together,  he  said,  '  I  admire  that  little 
girl  of  yours.  It  is  n't  every  one  that 
admires  that  kind  of  very  solid  develop- 
ment of  flesh  and  blood,  but  I  do.  Old 
Tom  Campbell  used  to  say  that  children 
should  be  like  bulbs,  —  plenty  of  sub- 
stance in  them  for  the  flower  to  grow 
out  of  by  and  by.'  Tennyson  asked  me 
how  many  children  I  had  ;  and  when  I 
said  *  four,'  answered  hastily,  i  Quite 
enough  !  quite  enough ! '  at  which  I  was 
not  a  little  amused." 

So  began  a  pleasant  friendship,  which 
was  confirmed  when  the  Tennysons 
came  to  stay  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
Mrs.  Gilchrist  made  herself  a  most  hos- 
pitable and  helpful  neighbor.  Her  let- 
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ters  at  this  time  give  most  agreeable  bits 
from  Tennyson's  talk,  and  unwittingly 
show  how  much  the  poet  respected  this 
cheerful,  serene,  hard-working  mother. 
Hard-working  indeed  she  was.  A  strict 
economy  was  needful,  and  everything 
was  to  be  done  for  the  children.  It  was 
for  them  that  she  had  sought  this  coun- 
try seclusion,  and  she  was  giving  them 
not  only  the  physical  training  which  the 
pure  air  and  sweet  country  permitted, 
but  the  careful  training  in  mental  power 
which  her  strong  nature  made  possible. 
All  else  was  subordinate  ;  and  while  she 
used  her  pen  from  time  to  time,  to  add 
to  her  slender  income,  she  resolutely 
measured  her  strength  with  regard  to 
the  one  crowning  purpose  of  this  part 
of  her  life.  She  writes  to  her  sister-in- 
law  :  — 

"  Masson  has  accepted  the  article  I 
wrote  last  spring  [The  Indestructibility 
of  Force,  in  Macmillan's  Magazine]. 
And  that  will  be  the  last  thing  I  shall 
attempt  for  many  a  long  day,  as  I  have 
fully  made  up  my  mind  to  give  myself 
up  wholly  to  educating  the  children.  I 
find  it  such  a  harassing  strain  to  at- 
tempt two  things.  Bad  for  me,  because 
to  be  hard  at  work  from  the  time  you 
step  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  till  you 
step  into  it  at  night  is  not  good  for  any 
one  ;  it  leaves  no  time,  either,. f  or  general 
culture,  for  drinking  at  the  refreshing 
fountain  of  standard  literature  and  of 
music.  Bad  for  the  children,  because 
it  made  me  grudge  them  my  time  of  an 
evening,  when  so  much  indirect  good 
may  be  done  to  them  by  reading  aloud 
and  showing  them  prints.  And  after 
all,  they  will  not  always  be  children  ; 
and  if  I  have  it  in  me  to  do  anything 
worth  doing  with  my  pen,  why,  I  can  do 
it  ten  years  hence,  if  I  live,  when  I 
shall  have  completed  my  task  so  far  as 
direct  instruction  of  the  children  goes. 
I  shall  only  be  forty-six  then,  not  in  my 
dotage.  Do  you  think  I  am  right  ?  A 
divided  aim  is  not  only  most  harassing 
to  a  conscientious  disposition,  but  quite 
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fatal  to  success,  —  to  doing  one's  very 
best  in  either."  And  later  she  writes 
of  teaching  "  as  real  hard  work,  and  I 
spend  five  hours  a  day  at  it ;  and  then 
the  amount  of  industry  that  goes  to 
making  two  hundred  a  year  do  the  work 
of  four  or  five  is  not  small.  However, 
my  prime  rest,  pleasure,  society,  all  in 
one,  —  what  keeps  me  going  in  a  tolera- 
bly unflagging  way,  —  are  the  glorious 
walks.  Hind  Head  is  as  fresh  to  me  as 
the  day  I  first  set  eyes  on  it.  And  if  I 
go  out  feeling  ever  so  jaded,  irritable, 
dispirited,  when  I  find  myself  up  there 
alone  (for  unless  I  have  perfect  stillness 
and  quietness,  and  my  thoughts  are  as 
free  as  a  bird,  the  walk  does  not  seem 
to  do  me  a  bit  of  good)  care  and  fatigue 
are  all  shaken  off,  and  life  seems  as 
grand  and  sweet  and  noble  a  thing  as 
the  scene  my  bodily  eyes  rest  on ;  and 
if  sad  thoughts  come,  they  have  hope 
and  sweetness  so  blended  with  them  that 
I  hardly  know  them  to  be  sad,  and  I 
return  to  my  little  chicks  quite  bright 
and  rested,  and  fully  alive  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  sweetest,  loveliest 
chicks  in  the  whole  world ;  and  Giddy 
says,  '  Mamma  has  shut  up  her  box  of 
sighs.'  " 

The  familiar  intercourse  which  Mrs. 
Gilchrist  maintained  with  the  Rossettis, 
by  interchange  of  visits  and  correspon- 
dence, gave  occasion  for  an  acquaint- 
ance which  largely  colors  the  latter  half 
of  this  interesting  book.  Mr.  William 
Rossetti  introduced  Walt  Whitman  to 
the  English  public  by  a  volume  of  judi- 
cious selections,  and  one  of  its  earliest 
readers  was  Mrs.  Gilchrist,  who  writes  : 
"  Since  I  have  had  it,  I  can  read  no 
other  book  ;  it  holds  me  entirely  spell- 
bound, and  I  go  through  it  again  and 
again,  with  deepening  delight  and  won- 
der." Mr.  Rossetti  at  once  placed  the 
entire  body  of  Whitman's  verse  in  Mrs. 
Gilchrist's  hands ;  and  there  followed  a 
series  of  letters  from  her,  which  were  a 
little  later  run  into  a  consecutive  article, 
printed  in  America,  and  reprinted  in 


this  volume  as  An  Englishwoman's  Es- 
timate of  Walt  Whitman.  Mr.  Rossetti 
introduced  the  letters  by  a  brief  note  of 
his  own,  in  which  he  characterized  them 
as  "  about  the  fullect,  farthest-reaching, 
and  most  eloquent  appreciation  of  Whit- 
man yet  put  into  writing,  whether  or  not 
I  or  other  readers  find  cause  for  critical 
dissent  at  an  item  here  and  there.  The 
most  valuable,  I  say,  because  this  is  the 
expression  of  what  a  woman  sees  in 
Whitman's  poems,  —  a  woman  who  has 
read  and  thought  much,  and  whom  to 
know  is  to  respect  and  esteem  in  every 
relation,  whether  of  character,  intellect, 
or  culture."  Fifteen  years  later  Mrs. 
Gilchrist  again  summed  her  judgment  of 
Whitman  and  his  apostleship  in  a  paper 
printed  in  this  volume,  entitled  A  Con- 
fession of  Faith. 

There  is,  or  rather  was  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  in  England,  a  disposi- 
tion among  literary  and  artistic  people 
of  a  distinct  type  to  construct  an  Ameri- 
can phantom.  The  men  and  women 
who  were  at  odds  with  the  England  of 
their  day,  impatient  at  smug  respecta- 
bility, chafing  not  so  much  at  the  petty 
restrictions  of  conventionality  as  at  the 
limitations  imposed  by  institutional  re- 
ligion and  politics,  wishing  to  escape 
from  the  commercial  conception  of  the 
universe,  and  met  everywhere  by  the 
self-complacency  of  Philistinism,  took 
refuge  in  two  widely  separate  realities, 
mediaeval  romanticism  and  American 
freedom.  The  one  inspired  their  art 
and  much  of  their  poetry,  the  other 
enkindled  their  thought.  Both  offered 
them  an  opportunity  to  protest  against 
English  lawful  dullness.  In  America 
these  spirits  saw  the  cheerful  largeness 
of  hope,  the  confident  step,  the  freedom 
from  tradition,  the  frank  appropriation 
of  the  world  as  belonging  to  Americans, 
and  a  general  habit  of  mind  which  pro- 
claimed law  as  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  law.  With  the  ardor  of  wor- 
shipers, the  more  outre  their  idol  the 
more  they  admired  it.  An  exagger- 
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ated  type  of  frontier  lawlessness,  some 
sombrero-shadowed,  cowhide-booted  be- 
ing, filled  them  with  special  ecstasy.  It 
was  not  that  they  cared  to  go  and 
live  with  him  on  the  prairie,  but  he 
served  as  a  sort  of  symbol  to  them  of 
an  expansive  life  which  was  gone  from 
England,  but  was  possible  to  humanity. 
They  knew  he  was  exaggerated,  that 
there  were  cityfuls  of  people  in  America 
who  regarded  him  as  a  side-show ;  but  he 
brought  the  freshness  of  contrast  with 
him,  and  so  served  the  end  of  their 
thought  in  his  way  as  effectively  as  a 
Cimabue  did  in  his.  Cimabue  and  the 
latest  wild  man  of  the  West  met  in  the 
London  studio  and  drawing-room,  and 
though  they  did  not  know  each  other 
had  a  "  mutual  friend." 

Thus  these  dissatisfied  Englishmen 
sought  in  American  literature  for  some- 
thing new,  something  that  could  not  have 
been  written  in  London,  and  they  were 
impatient  of  those  fine  shades  of  differ- 
ence which  make  American  literature  as 
distinct  as  Americans  themselves,  and 
just  as  defiant  of  analysis ;  they  wished 
to  see  their  conceptions  of  America  ma- 
terialized in  bold,  unmistakable  shape. 
They  did  not  ask  for  form,  —  they  had 
abundance  of  that  in  England ;  they 
asked  for  spirit,  and  it  might  take  any 
shape  it  chose.  So,  persons  whose  ar- 
tistic perception  was  delicately  devel- 
oped accepted  as  a  fact,  which  tran- 
scended all  ordinary  laws  of  art,  poetry 
as  huge,  as  floundering,  as  inorganic,  as 
Blake's  wandering  visions,  and  like  those 
visions  shot  through  with  superb  lines, 
touched  with  gleams  of  heavenly  beauty, 
suggesting  waves  of  profound  thought. 
Poetry  broken  loose  was  what  they  saw 
and  admired. 

There  is  much  in  the  point  of  view,  in 
admiration.  From  a  London  studio  an 
American  wonder  will  have  a  different 
aspect  than  from  the  interior  life  of 
America  itself,  and  the  explanation  of 
the  apparent  indifference  which  his  own 
age  and  country  may  show  to  a  poet 
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received  with  acclaim  in  a  foreign  land 
may  be  found  in  the  very  community 
which  his  contemporary  countrymen  en- 
joy with  him.  They  see  the  thoughts 
which  they  think,  and  all  the  while  un- 
consciously translate  into  the  forms  of 
their  activity,  rendered  in  a  poetic  form, 
which  has  little  value  for  them  precise- 
ly because  it  comes  too  close  to  their 
nature.  They  are  accustomed  to  tall 
talk,  and  they  treat  it  good-humoredly,  as 
a  weakness  of  their  own.  But  because 
they  are  living  freely,  generously,  and, 
if  one  may  say  so,  splurgily,  they  in- 
stinctively seek  form  in  their  ideals 
of  art,  and  demand  that  the  spiritual 
forces  which  they  admire  shall  have  a 
completeness  and  precision  complemen- 
tary to  their  own  somewhat  vague  and 
unrestrained  life.  It  was  no  unmeaning 
accident,  but  a  clear  demonstration  of 
this  conscious  want,  which  made  sculp- 
ture the  first  effort  of  any  consequence 
in  American  art.  It  was  this  perfection 
of  form  which  endeared  Longfellow  to 
his  countrymen,  and  it  is  the  delicacy  of 
art  in  Hawthorne  which  has  made  him 
so  representative  an  American  writer. 

We  have  strayed  away  a  little  from 
our  immediate  theme.  Mr.  Rossetti 
rightly  congratulated  himself  that  so 
strong  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Gilchrist  should 
welcome  Whitman,  and  no  one  can  read 
her  own  analysis  of  this  new  nature 
which  had  been  presented  to  her  without 
respecting  her  lofty  courage  and  broad 
sympathy.  "  Perhaps  Walt  Whitman 
has  forgotten,  or,  through  some  theory 
in  his  head,  has  overridden,"  she  writes, 
"  the  truth  that  our  instincts  are  beauti- 
ful facts  of  nature,  as  well  as  our  bodies, 
and  that  we  have  a  strong  instinct  of 
silence  about  some  things."  Having 
said  that,  she  dismisses  the  matter,  or 
rather  proceeds  to  take  up  into  a  gen- 
eral philosophical  coup  d'ceil  all  that  in 
the  poet  which  individually  or  in  detail 
might  offend  her. 

Our  business  is  not  with  the  poet,  but 
with  the  woman,  and  our  interest  is  in 
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seeing  how  boldly  she  uses  the  poet  as  a 
whole  to  carry  forward  her  thought,  to 
enlarge  her  conceptions  of  human  life, 
and  to  solidify  and  define  floating  no- 
tions of  science  and  religion  which  had 
long  been  forming  in  her  mind.  She  is 
right,  from  her  point  of  view,  in  disre- 
garding special  criticism.  It  was  not 
whether  Whitman,  in  this  or  that  poem, 
had  given  her  pleasure  or  offended  her 
sense  of  propriety ;  he  was  to  her,  in 
the  sweep  of  his  prose  and  verse,  a  demo- 
cratic prophet,  and  as  such  a  most  wel- 
come guide  into  those  larger  regions  of 
thought  whither  her  mind  was  tending. 
She  belonged  to  the  larger  England  of 
her  day,  and  with  a  woman's  wit  and 
fidelity  she  recognized  at  once  and  ac- 
cepted without  reserve  the  Greatheart 
who  should  point  the  way  to  the  city  of 
her  desire.  Few  phenomena  in  Mrs.  Gil- 
christ's  life  impress  us  as  more  indica- 
tive of  her  womanliness  than  this  strong 
passion  for  a  book  which  in  its  ordinary 
acceptation  would  seem  to  repel  rather 
than  attract  a  woman's  nature.  In  a 
large  way  she  was  disclosing  the  same 
noble  nature  which  we  have  noted  ui> 
der  other  conditions.  She  was  losing 
her  life  to  find  it ;  she  was  suppressing 
the  individual  in  her  to  rise  into  the  no- 
bler conception  of  the  humane  life ;  and 
in  giving  herself  so  abundantly  to  a  great 
idea  —  for  it  was  a  great  idea  which  she 
caught  through  the  medium  of  this  new 
nature  —  she  was  enlarging  and  enrich- 
ing her  own  personality.  All  this  we 
can  say,  looking  at  the  matter  from  her 
point  of  view,  but  we  think  she  was 
wrong,  fundamentally,  in  her  philosophy ; 
for  naturalism,  however  far  it  may  be 
developed,  never  has  accounted,  and 
never  can  account,  for  the  sons  of  God. 
We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  more 
striking  periods  of  Mrs.  Gilchrist's  de- 
velopment that  we  can  only  refer  briefly 
to  the  circumstances  that  followed.  In 
1876  she  came  to  America  for  two  or 
three  years,  enlarging  her  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, and  as  before  quietly  pos- 


sessing herself  of  the  best  that  came  in 
her  way ;  not  restlessly  seeking  the  un- 
usual or  the  conspicuous,  but  looking 
with  interest  and  a  fine  discrimination 
upon  the  life  with  which  fortune  brought 
her  into  contact.  Naturally  she  sought 
out  Walt  Whitman,  and  established  plea- 
sant friendly  relations  with  him.  She 
found  him  fully  realizing  the  ideal  she 
had  formed  from  his  poems  ;  for  Mrs. 
Gilchrist  had  a  sane  mind,  and  was 
abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  her  con- 
ceptions. We  are  not  always  impressed 
by  the  notes  of  Whitman's  conversations 
which  have  been  preserved  by  the  editor 
of  the  volume,  but  we  recognize  the  dif- 
ficulty that  is  very  apt  to  arise  in  under- 
taking to  give  impressions  of  a  person- 
ality through  such  meagre  and  fragmen- 
tary memoranda  as  the  recollections  of 
a  conversation  afford.  There  are  not 
many  who  have  the  genius  to  record 
from  memory  a  really  interpretative  talk, 
and  give  it  anything  of  the  value  which 
the  living  tongue  and  eye  conveyed. 

The  years  which  succeeded  Mrs.  Gil- 
christ's return  to  England,  from  1879  to 
1885,  were  filled  with  occupation.  She 
wrote  a  sympathetic  life  of  Mary  Lamb 
for  the  series  of  Eminent  Women,  and 
some  minor  articles,  and  brought  out  a 
second  and  revised  edition  of  the  Blake  ; 
and  she  moved  in  a  circle  of  friends 
who  called  out  her  cheerful  help,  and 
gave  her  in  return  the  homage  of  re- 
spect and  affection.  She  passed  through 
a  strong  grief  in  the  loss  of  a  daughter, 
and  her  own  strength,  which  had  been 
undermined  by  years  of  devotion,  gave 
way  at  last.  In  the  somewhat  frag- 
mentary treatment  of  the  volume  these 
last  years  are  not  very  fully  treated, 
but  one  is  incurious  of  petty  detail.  He 
is  satisfied  with  the  sketch  which  is  left 
on  his  mind  of  a  woman  notable  not  so 
much  for  any  mark  which  she  has  left 
on  the  literature  of  the  day,  though  un- 
der other  conditions  she  might  well  have 
been  eminent  thus,  as  for  the  fine  portrait 
which  she  presents  of  an  English  gen- 
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tlewoman  of  the  new  yet  ever  old  school, 
brave,  honest,  hospitable  to  the  largest 
thought,  devoted,  and  genuine,  with  a 
serene  cheerfulness  under  circumstances 
which  strain  the  character.  Two  etch- 


ings in  the  volume  help  the  reader  to  a 
pleasing  view  of  Mrs.  Gilchrist's  face 
and  bearing,  and  there  are  other  inter- 
esting illustrations,  including  a  photo- 
gravure from  a  lovely  Romney. 


THE  CONTRIBUTORS'   CLUB. 


Whatis.Vui-  IN  just  precisely  what  does 
ga"ty?  vulgarity  consist?  Is  there 
any  better  definition  of  it  to  be  had  than 
such  as  Polonius  would  have  given  ?  — 

"  For,  to  define  true  vulgarity, 
What  is  't  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  vulgar  ?  " 

It  seems  to  me  that  most,  if  not  all,  of 
its  aspects  would  be  covered  by  saying 
that  vulgarity  is  "to  be  nothing  else 
but  "  second-rate.  This  points  straight 
back  to  the  original,  vulgus,  as  being  the 
characteristic  of  the  commonalty.  They 
—  the  populace  « —  are  not  only  them- 
selves second-rate  in  grade  of  being  and 
attainment,  but  their  belongings,  and 
even  their  desires  of  different  belong- 
ings, are  such.  If  we  conceive  society 
as  consisting  of  amass  and  a  "  remnant," 
we  find  the  persons  making  up  this  lat- 
ter fraction  to  be  characterized,  more 
definitely  than  in  any  other  way,  by  this 
one  peculiarity,  that  they  are  "  amorous 
of  perfection."  They  are  continually 
seeking  after  the  first-rate  of  every  spe- 
cies of  thing,  and  are  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  anything  short  of  it.  It  is  from 
this  point  of  view  of  theirs,  only,  that 
the  idea  of  the  existence  of  vulgarity 
can  arise.  For  this  is  the  thing,  of 
whatever  kind,  that  they  reject  as  im- 
perfect, lower  in  grade  than  the  best, 
second-rate,  or,  to  use  the  excellent  Ori- 
ental term,  not  at  all  itself  a  vulgarism, 
though  often  unjustly  suspected  of  being 
such,  second-chop. 

Vulgarity,  therefore,  is  purely  a  rela- 
tive term.  It  is  contentment  with  an  in- 
ferior thing,  seen  from  the  point  of  view 


of  one  who  knows  of  a  better.  To  eat 
certain  articles  of  food  with  the  fingers 
is  vulgar,  so  soon  as  you  have  attained 
to  a  knife.  To  eat  them  with  the  knife 
is  vulgar,  when  once  you  know  about  a 
fork.  And  to  eat  them  with  the  fork 
might  equally  be  thought  so  by  one  who 
had  acquired  of  some  courtly  mandarin 
the  dainty  use  of  the  delicate  chop-stick. 
(The  fork,  namely,  would  in  that  case 
seem  a  second -chop  stick.)  In  all 
tongues  certain  words  are  vulgar  to  any 
one  who  uses  choicer  ones.  Equus  was 
good  Latin,  while  cdballus  was  vulgar ; 
as  horse  is  good  English,  while  hoss  is 
vulgar.  Beethoven  is  good  music,  while 
the  Saccharine  Hereafter  is  vulgar  mu- 
sic; that  is  to  say,  what  else  but  that 
it  is  second-rate,  and  accordingly  pre- 
ferred by  musically  second-rate  people  ? 
To  be  always  chaffing  each  other  is  a 
vulgar  way  that  some  persons  have  of 
conversing ;  the  better  bred  know  of 
a  better  way.  To  gag  up  a  carriage 
horse's  nose  into  the  air  with  the  tor- 
turing bearing-rein  is  vulgar  ;  it  is  a  low 
trick  of  second-chop  shoddy  people  who 
are  afraid  of  their  coachman.  But  we 
need  not  multiply  illustrations.  The 
vulgar  thing  is  always  something  ac- 
cepted in  ignorance  of  a  better,  which 
is  known  to  the  person  perceiving  the 
vulgarity. 

In  villages  and  country  towns  the 
"  masses  "  have  a  retaliatory  term,  so 
far  as  manners  and  dress  are  concerned. 
Catching  up  a  popular  neologism  from 
the  newspapers,  without  a  too  clear  idea 
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of  its  original  application,  they  call  any 
man  whose  habits  or  garments  might 
seem  to  throw  their  own  into  the  second 
grade  a  "  dude."  The  relativity  of  this 
term,  also,  is  curious.  In  the  heart  of 
the  village  a  man  is  a  dude  if  he  wears 
a  late-patterned  coat  and  shoes  blacked 
twice  a  day.  A  little  way  back  in  the 
interior,  he  is  a  dude  if  he  wears  any 
coat  whatever  on  week  days  in  the 
summer,  or  has  his  shoes  blacked  of- 
tener  than  semi-annually.  I  suppose  one 
might  go  on  so  far  into  the  "  interior  " 
of  some  other  continent,  if  not  of  this 
one,  that  he  would  be  considered  the 
most  flagrant  sort  of  a  dude  if  he  wore 
anything  at  all.  So  of  personal  habits  : 
there  are  all  stages  of  the  appellation, 
from  setting  a  man  down  as  a  dude  be- 
cause he  has  a  daily  bath,  to  the  attitude 
of  the  chimney-sweep,  reported  lately  in 
the  papers,  who  proudly  stated  his  de- 
termination to  "  wash  his  face  once  a 
week,  whether  it  needed  it  or  not." 

There  is  small  chance  for  phariseeism 
in  any  wise  perception  of  the  prevalence 
of  vulgarity.  For  in  view  of  it  the  best 
of  us  may  well  "  suspect "  rather  than 
"  revere  himself  ;  "  may  suspect  himself, 
namely,  of  having  somewhere  about  him 
—  in  his  manners,  in  those  inner  man- 
ners known  as  feelings,  in  his  opinions, 
in  his  desires  or  deficiency  of  desires  — 
some  certain  mouldy  remainders  of  sec- 
ond-choppiness  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  vul- 
garity. 

Second-rateness,  combined  with  ob- 
tuseness  to  the  fact,  —  as  we  think  of  the 
causes  producing  vulgarity  of  this  defi- 
nition, in  the  community,  do  we  not  at 
once  hit  upon  the  second-rate  newspa- 
per ?  I  think  we  each  know  of  a  news- 
paper whose  influence  is  constantly  vul- 
garizing, because  it  is  invariably  on  the 
side  of  the  second-best  as  against  the 
first-best  in  everything.  With  its  single 
second-chop  aim  at  a  huge  subscription 
list,  it  is  always  on  the  safe  side  of  hit- 
ting a  low  enough  average  appreciation, 
instead  of  any  high  and  exceptional  ap- 


preciation. Its  editorials  are  so  plainly 
written  down  to  a  supposed  low  grade 
of  intelligence  that  even  this  low  grade 
would  seem  certain  to  detect  and  resent 
it.  Its  very  news  is  so  dressed  as  to 
make  sure,  at  all  hazards,  of  suiting  the 
most  vulgar  palate  among  its  patrons. 
With  its  amplification  of  second-chop 
events  by  second-chop  writers,  its  puffs 
of  second-chop  people  and  their  books 
or  other  achievements,  its  hot  advocacy 
of  second-chop  office-seekers,  with  their 
second-chop  political  notions,  —  what 
can  it  be  but  a  vulgarizing  influence  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  do  we  not  know 
of  a  journal  whose  whole  tone  —  in  ed- 
itorials, in  news  and  news  comment,  in 
political  discussion,  in  literary  review  — 
is  the  tone  of  candid  talk  between  gen- 
tlemen ?  It  is  plain  in  every  line  that 
each  writer  is  offering,  not  a  second-best, 
supposed  to  be  suited  to  a  duller  intelli- 
gence or  inferior  opportunities,  but  the 
best  knowledge  and  opinion  by  him  at- 
tainable. Any  considerable  acquaint- 
ance with  its  issues,  moreover,  gives  one 
a  confidence  that  the  writer  undertaking 
a  special  topic  in  its  columns  has  some 
competency  to  speak  upon  it.  In  other 
words,  it  maintains  the  reputation  with 
its  readers  of  being  a  journal  prepared 
by  first-class  intelligence  for  first-class 
intelligence. 

We  all  feel  that  we  must  keep  up  with 
the  news  of  the  world.  We  insist  on  tak- 
ing our  "  fifty  years  of  Europe  "  in  daily, 
or  at  least  weekly,  installments.  Is  it 
not,  now,  a  most  strange  and  vulgar 
taste  in  us  if  we  prefer  —  or  even  if  we 
submit  —  to  take  this  indispensable  news 
through  a  medium  perfectly  recognized 
to  be  second-rate  in  morals,  manners, 
and  intelligence,  when  there  is  a  better 
to  be  had  ? 

The  "  power  of  the  press  "  !  —  we  are 
always  eulogizing  it  as  one  of  our  boast- 
ed modern  blessings.  Yet  in  my  own 
private  judgment  I  take  the  liberty  of 
thinking  that  the  evil  newspaper  afore- 
mentioned has  done  more  harm  in  this 
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country  in  the  past  dozen  years  than  any 
other  one  influence.  In  social  aims,  in 
political  morals  (or  immorals),  in  gen- 
eral tone  and  atmosphere,  it  has  done 
its  worst,  and  is  doing  its  worst,  to  vul- 
garize the  country. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  much  too 
rapid  generalization  to  affirm  that  the 
press  is  any  such  vulgarizing  force. 
There  are  newspapers  and  newspapers. 
Short-Hand  — A  paragraph  in  the  Con- 
Writing.  tributors'  Club  for  March,  in 
regard  to  shortening  the  work  of  writ- 
ing by  omitting  words  and  sometimes 
letters,  leads  me  to  mention  what  certain 
noted  newspaper  experts  have  done  in 
that  direction.  I  remember  a  conversa- 
tion I  once  had  with  Henry  J.  Raymond, 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  weary  nights 
he  had  known  when  working  on  the  old 
Courier  and  Inquirer.  On  his  journeys 
from  Albany  to  New  York  he  toiled  all 
night  long,  writing  out  the  speeches  of 
great  orators.  He  had  taken  them,  as 
the  technical  phrase  is,  with  the  com- 
mon written  alphabet,  and  modestly 
mentioned  his  skill  in  doing  this  as  if 
it  were  not  remarkable.  I  first  heard 
the  expression  key-words  from  Mr.  Ray- 
mond. He  revealed  to  me  his  method 
by  saying  that  he  wrote  the  key-words 
of  the  sentences,  and  was  able  from 
these  to  reproduce  the  orations  of  Dan- 
iel Webster,  Edward  Everett,  and  vari- 
ous speakers  of  less  celebrity. 

I  have  known  two  other  distinguished 
editors,  who  could  take  verbatim  reports 
—  so  called  —  of  speeches  by  the  use  of 
the  common  alphabet.  Conversing  with 
them,  I  learned  that  their  method  was 
substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Mr. 
Raymond.  One  of  them,  however, 
dwelt  upon  the  omission  of  letters  (all 
the  vowels)  as  an  important  feature  in 
brief  writing  ;  the  other  emphasized  the 
desirability  of  writing  out  full  copy  from 
the  notes  immediately  after  the  speech 
was  taken. 

I  think  it  is  plain  just  how  these  men 
worked.  In  the  first  place,  they  omit- 


ted about  half  the  words,  as  shown  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly, to  which  I  have  alluded.  In  the 
second  place,  they  omitted  nearly  half 
the  letters  in  the  remaining  words. 
Thus  they  got  rid  of  about  three  parts 
out  of  four,  in  the  work  of  writing. 
Take  into  account  the  well-known  fact 
that  men  habitually  speak,  extempora- 
neously, about  four  times  as  fast  as  they 
write,  and  the  miracle  performed  by 
these  experts  is  explained. 

It  would  seem  that  a  few  points,  al- 
ready indicated,  should  be  observed  in 
using  the  method  as  above  described. 
The  writer  should  have  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  talked  about.  Mr. 
Raymond  used  to  seek  for  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  orator  about  his  subject 
before  he  delivered  his  speech. 

It  is  desirable,  also,  to  write  out  the 
full  speech  while  the  orator's  sentences 
still  ring  in  the  ears  of  the  one  who  re- 
stores them.  But  this  is  not  essential. 
The  merely  constructive  part,  which  has 
been  omitted  and  has  to  be  supplied, 
need  not  be  in  the  form  habitual  to  the 
speaker.  Although  the  construction  is 
varied,  if  the  key-words  are  properly 
placed,  the  spoken  and  written  forms 
will  seem  identical.  I  recall  an  instance 
which  illustrates  this.  A  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Senate,  making  an  im- 
portant speech,  was  taken  by  one  of  the 
expert  editors  I  have  alluded  to.  A  few 
days  later  the  speech  appeared  in  full  in 
a  leading  newspaper,  much  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  Senator,  who  publicly  com- 
plimented its  accuracy.  Arrangements 
for  taking  full  reports  were  not  then 
common,  as  they  are  now ;  but  it  so  hap- 
pened that  an  actual  verbatim  report  of 
the  same  speech  was  made  by  a  tho- 
roughly skilled  stenographer,  who  came 
into  the  senate  -  chamber  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  editor.  It  fell  to  my 
lot  to  compare  the  two  renderings.  They 
were  alike  in  meaning  and  in  the  key- 
words, but  were  unlike  in  the  connective 
words,  and  varied  widely  in  the  con- 
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struction  of  sentences.  The  editor,  in 
studying  to  give  a  verbatim  air  to  his 
work,  had  expanded  rather  than  con- 
tracted the  volume  of  the  hour's  speech 
as  it  was  delivered.  If  he  had  failed 
in  a  few  places  to  reproduce  the  glow 
and  fire  and  the  grand  periods  of  the 
impassioned  orator,  he  had  upon  the 
whole  improved  the  Senator's  eloquence. 
It  was  fortunate,  so  far  as  the  distin- 
guished debater's  reputation  with  his 
constituents  and  the  world  was  con- 
cerned, that  an  accomplished  editor, 
rather  than  a  mere  photographer  of 
words,  had  taken  him  in  hand  and  pre- 
sented him  to  the  reading  public. 

In  these  days  of  multitudinous  word- 
takers,  editorial  reporting  is  becoming 
a  lost  art.  But  to  it,  as  it  formerly  ex- 
isted, is  to  be  credited  not  a  little  of 
the  excellence  of  some  of  the  speeches 
which  have  come  down  to  us  as  models 
of  eloquence.  It  was  a  rare  triumph 
to  the  youthful  Raymond  when  Daniel 
Webster,  returning  a  manuscript  report 
submitted  to  be  revised,  said,  "Sir,  it 
needs  no  revision."  That  could  hardly 
have  been  said  of  an  offhand  address, 
if  it  had  been  literally  rendered.  There 
is  a  chance  for  art  in  an  editorial  report, 
just  as  there  is  in  a  painted  likeness. 
Said  an  artist  to  me  recently,  comment- 
ing upon  a  portrait  by  one  whom  he 
thought  far  above  him  in  ability,  "I 
know  the  subject  of  the  portrait  person- 
ally, and  the  picture  is  excellent  beyond 
all  I  can  express.  It  not  only  is  more 
like  the  man  than  he  is  like  himself,  but, 
beyond  all  that,  it  looks  much  better 
than  he  does,  and  as  he  ought  to  look, 
and  would  look  if  he  were  more  himself 
than  he  is."  There  is  something  of  this 
in  the  editorial  reports  (claiming  to  be 
verbatim)  which  have  been  made  by  the 
pens  of  great  writers. 

I  cannot  omit  the  mention  of  a  curi- 
ous manuscript  which  once  came  into 
my  possession,  and  which  had  a  relation 
to  the  matter  now  in  hand.  The  docu- 
ment was  written  by  one  of  the  best 


known  orators  America  has  produced. 
I  do  not  mention  his  name,  because  I 
have  to  describe  a  peculiarity  in  his 
handwriting  which  is  hardly  a  public 
matter.  He  was  to  speak  on  a  great 
occasion,  soon  after  the  war.  The  vic- 
torious Grant  and  several  of  his  greatest 
generals  were  to  be  (and  were)  upon 
the  platform.  Of  course  the  press  of 
the  city  where  the  celebration  was  to 
take  place  must  have  the  oration.  The 
manuscript  was  applied  for  in  advance, 
and  was  very  kindly  furnished.  The 
entire  editorial  and  printing  forces  of  a 
large  office  (including  experts  in  abbre- 
viation) were  baffled  by  that  manuscript. 
It  had  to  be  given  up  as  indecipherable. 
Yet  it  was  the  most  beautiful  and  phil- 
osophical exemplification  of  what  can 
be  done  with  our  common  written  alpha- 
bet that  I  have  ever  known.  The  man 
who  produced  it  was  tossed  on  the  waves 
and  billows  of  the  tempests  of  that  time, 
and  composed  his  orations  under  the 
pressure  of  labors  which  only  great 
strength  could  endure.  It  was  doubt- 
less severe  necessity  which  caused  him 
to  originate  the  method  he  used.  Let 
me  describe  the  work  of  his  pen  :  — 

A  square  blank-book,  containing  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  leaves,  had,  appar- 
ently, been  grabbed  up  at  some  station- 
er's, and  the  cover  torn  off.  The  threads 
and  the  glue  adhering  to  the  back 
held  the  papers  together.  On  the  first 
page,  in  a  round,  clear  hand,  as  distinct 
as  that  of  a  schoolboy,  were  written 
those  solemn,  weighty  words,  arranged 
in  majestic  sentences,  which  were  soon 
to  impress  the  great  men  of  the  nation 
and  thousands  of  citizens  by  their  fit- 
ness and  dignity.  On  the  second  page 
the  writing  was  fairly  good,  and  there 
was  the  same  stately  march,  which  re- 
minded one,  when  the  oration  was  de- 
livered, of  the  tread  of  an  elephant. 
On  the  third  page  the  pace  quickened, 
the  style  was  more  sprightly,  and  the 
work  of  the  pen  became  decidedly  ob- 
scure. On  the  fourth  page  it  was  evi- 
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dent  that  the  mind  driving  the  pen  was 
beginning  to  move  much  faster,  and  that 
the  climax  of  that  first  introductory 
phase  of  the  subject  was  in  sight.  The 
words  were  all  there,  but  were  so  con- 
densed by  the  omission  of  letters,  and 
often  by  making  a  prominent  syllable  do 
duty  as  a  word,  that  it  was  very  difficult 
to  decipher  the  writing.  It  was  especially 
noticeable  that  a  key-word,  used  only 
once,  was  always  plainly  written ;  but  if 
it  occurred  again  half  of  it  would  be 
omitted,  and  on  its  third  appearance  it 
would  be  still  further  reduced ;  and  so 
the  process  continued,  until  the  clear 
form  first  given  was  worn  down  to  little 
more  than  a  scratch.  On  the  fifth  page 
it  was  evident  that  the  impulses  which 
moved  this  massive  mind  were  thorough- 
ly aroused,  and  the  impetuous  rush  be- 
gan. The  first  climax  was  near.  Words 
seemed  to  have  disappeared  from  the 
page,  and  a  series  of  characters  which 
must  have  been  vestiges  became  visible. 
These  characters  were  brief,  rarely  con- 
taining marks  enough  to  seem  like  a 
written  word.  Here  and  there,  how- 
ever, ingenuity  succeeded  in  identifying 
several  letters,  and  two  or  three  discon- 
nected phrases  were  "  suspected."  The 
united  forces  of  the  office  could  do  no 
more.  On  the  sixth  page,  all  sight  of 
the  elephant  was  lost  in  the  wilderness. 
A  series  of  brief  marks  resembling  the 
German  short-hand,  which  is  formed 
mainly  of  strokes  sloping  all  in  one  di- 
rection, like  our  common  penmanship, 
confronted  the  eye  of  the  anxious  in- 
quirer. Little  could  be  determined  in 
regard  to  it  except  that  it  was  composed 
of  vestiges ;  and  it  was  seen  that  a  great 
deal  must  be  written  upon  the  page,  be- 
cause it  contained  so  many  of  these  brief 
remnants.  On  this  page  the  orator's 
treatment  of  the  first  phase  of  his  sub- 
ject culminated.  It  could  be  perceived 
that  his  mind  paused.  He  ended  his 
long  paragraph,  which  had  been  without 
a  break  from  the  beginning,  and  started 
a  new  one.  There  was  a  blank  space 


and  an  indented  line.  The  new  phase 
began  with  the  same  round,  delightfully 
clear  handwriting  with  which  he  had 
opened  his  former  one.  Every  letter 
was  carefully  made,  and  the  new  set  of 
key-words  which  applied  to  this  view  of 
his  theme  were  as  well  written  as  those 
before  described.  But  he  quickened  his 
step  sooner  now.  He  passed  into  the 
unknown  before  he  had  completed  three 
pages. 

Thus  it  was  throughout  the  manu- 
script. The  working  of  the  man's  mind 
was  pictured  in  his  writing.  He  had  de- 
veloped a  method  ranging  all  the  way 
from  ordinary  penmanship  to  an  effi- 
cient system  of  stenography.  I  recall 
one  of  his  contractions.  A  long  key- 
word ending  in  ment  was,  upon  its  repe- 
tition, represented  by  that  syllable.  This 
was  subsequently  still  further  reduced 
by  making  it  a  mere  line,  ending  with 
an  upward  flirt,  which  was  crossed  to 
identify  it  as  the  final  letter.  As  it 
was  a  word  of  several  syllables,  there 
was  little  chance  of  making  out  this  sky- 
rocket in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  sim- 
ilar brevities.  So  long  as  letters  ap- 
peared, the  writing  could  be  read  by  the 
experts,  though  much  abbreviated,  but 
when  the  alphabet  melted,  the  clue  was 
lost.  The  heat  of  composition  had  fused 
the  written  language  into  forms  which  I 
venture  to  term  unique  and  remarkable. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  the 
manuscript  was  "  returned  with  thanks," 
and  when  the  great  day  came,  the  Press 
had  a  short-hand  writer  on  the  platform. 


Another  In 

terpreta-  appreciative  criticism  onVed- 
der's  pictures  which  appeared 
in  the  June  Atlantic,  the  writer,  Mr. 
Downes,  gives  an  interpretation  of  the 
drawing  called  The  Soul  between  Doubt 
and  Faith,  so  different  from  the  impres- 
sion made  on  me  by  the  same  work  that 
I  cannot  forbear  sending  my  interpreta- 
tion also. 

Mr.  Downes  speaks  of    "  a  woman's 
face  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  a  great 
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sorrow,"  etc.,  as  representing  the  Soul, 
"  the  serene  and  radiant  head,  surround- 
ed by  a  golden  nimbus  "  as  Faith,  and 
"  the  shrewd,  wrinkled  visage "  of  a 
graybeard  as  Doubt. 

To  me  this  u wrinkled  visage"  was, 
on  the  contrary,  a  most  perfect  and 
very  original  expression  of  human  faith  ; 
and  faith  must  be  human,  because  when 
we  rise  above  humanity  faith  is  no  long- 
er needed,  —  it  becomes  sight.  This 
old  man's  face  expressed,  to  my  think- 
ing, the  most  serene  and  restful  trust, 


and  a  peace  so  deep  and  sure  that  he 
could  look  quietly  out  and  around  him, 
instead  of  gazing  upwards  in  an  ago- 
nized struggle,  according  to  the  conven- 
tional representations  of  faith. 

Doubt,  for  me,  was  the  dark,  bitter, 
introverted  face  in  the  front  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  Soul  could  be  none  but 
the  radiant  young  head,  with  startled 
eyes,  crowned  with  the  rainbow  colors, 
which  are  but  the  untwisted  strands  of  a 
ray  of  that  Light  ineffable  from  which 
all  souls  proceed. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Fiction.  Zury,  the  Meanest  Man  in  Spring 
County,  a  novel  of  Western  Life,  by  Joseph 
Kirkland.  (Houghton.)  Books,  like  men,  have 
their  conscious  and  their  unconscious  lives. 
Mr.  Kirkland  has  set  himself  deliberately  to 
sketch  the  development  of  a  man  bred  under 
pioneer  influences  in  Illinois,  presumably, 
growing-  up  with  a  powerfully  mean  streak  in 
his  nature,  exhibiting1  his  meanness  by  the 
most  flagrant  crime  against  honor,  and  then 
undergoing  transformation  at  the  hands  of  the 
woman  he  has  wronged.  The  picture  which 
he  draws  of  an  agricultural  community  on  the 
prairie  has  the  note  of  fidelity,  and  the  pains 
which  he  takes  to  reproduce  the  uncouth 
speech  of  his  characters  calls  out  the  reader's 
sympathy  even  after  the  speech  has  grown 
wearisome.  Nor  is  the  psychological  truthful- 
ness to  be  gainsaid.  Low  types  of  intellectual 
and  moral  nature  have  limitations  which  have 
been  carefully  studied  and  portrayed.  Never- 
theless, we  think  the  author  has  missed  the 
mark  if  he  really  has  essayed  anything  beyond 
a  photographic  sketch  of  life  ;  he  fails  to  ac- 
count for  the  redemptive  power  in  Anne  or  to 
indicate  a  real  change  and  growth  in  Zury. 
Unconsciously,  the  book  is  a  travesty  of  the 
genteel  realism  of  the  day.  Instead  of  West 
End  ladies  and  gentlemen  engaged  in  their  lit- 
tle atomic  dance,  we  have  Western  clodhoppers 
very  close  to  the  earth,  moving  around  an 
equally  confined  circle.  In  neither  case  does 
there  seem  to  come  in  a  breath  of  strong  air 
suggestive  of  the  fields  of  light  atmosphere  in 
which  this  globe  of  ours  is  swimming.  —  The 
Devil's  Hat,  a  Sketch  in  Oil,  by  Melville  Phil- 


lips. (Ticknor.)  A  novel  of  incident  connect- 
ed with  the  petroleum  region.  It  is  a  some- 
what noisy  book,  in  which  there  are  glimpses  of 
natural  scenes  ;  but  the  author  appears  to  have 
marked  all  his  goods  up  far  above  their  real 
value,  and  to  be  vainly  endeavoring  to  transact 
his  literary  business  on  this  false  basis.  —  The 
Lovely  Wang,  a  Bit  of  China,  by  the  'Hon. 
Lewis  Wingfield.  (Holt. )  One  of  the  Leisure 
Hour  Series,  but  deplorably  out  of  place  in  that 
generally  choice  series.  It  is  a  -vulgar  piece  of 
work,  by  some  one  who  has  seen  the  outside  of 
China  and  writes  like  an  English  barbarian. 
A  cheap  wit  plays  about  a  feeble  story,  and 
one  wonders  if  this  writer  knows  what  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  is.  He  certainly  is  incapable 
of  recognizing  a  Chinese  gentleman.  —  A  Week 
away  from  Time.  (Roberts.)  A  very  modern 
Septemeron,  in  which  in  a  secluded  Cape  Cod 
village  a  half  dozen  nice  people  entertain 
themselves  with  stories,  reminiscences,  and 
conversation ;  the  whole  amateurish  to  a  de- 
gree, but  having  a  charm  which  is  often  lack- 
ing in  the  professional  exercises,  —  the  charm, 
that  is,  of  refinement  of  touch  and  the  pathos 
which  comes  from  playing  at  work.  The  shop- 
keepers in  a  charity  bazaar,  the  players  in  par- 
lor theatricals,  the  authors  in  anonymous  lit- 
erary escapades,  all  have  a  good  time  and  get 
very  tired  and  find  out  a  little  of  the  life  they 
imitate,  and  their  professional  brethren  look 
on  with  an  amused,  half-compassionate  sym- 
pathy. —  In  Ole  Virginia,  or  Marse  Chan  and 
other  Stories,  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  (Scrib- 
ners.)  The  picturesqueness  of  dialect  quickly 
wears  off ;  the  picturesqueness  of  language  is 
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independent  of  dialect.  It  seems  to  us  that 
in  these  stories  the  dialect  is  worked  too  se- 
verely, and  that  the  stories  themselves  suffer 
from  the  close-fitting  garment  of  tortuous 
English.  Is  not  the  darkey  more  than  the 
patch  on  his  trousers  ?  —  Miss  Bayle's  Ro- 
mance, a  story  of  to-day.  (Holt.)  Since  this 
volume  is  copyrighted,  it  is  presumably  by  an 
American  author,  though  published  in  the 
Leisure  Hour  Series.  The  air  of  the  book,  nev- 
ertheless, is  Anglican  ;  the  witticism  of  Alma 
J.  Bayle  is  highly  Anglican,  and  the  Ameri- 
can variation  of  the  lady  is  an  English  concep- 
tion. Probably  the  writer  has  crossed  the  At- 
lantic back  and  forth  so  often  as  to  have  lost 
his  bearings  as  to  nationality.  He  certainly 
has  lost  his  manners,  and  fiction  has  dropped 
pretty  low  when  it  has  to  resort  to  the  tricks 
and  devices  of  this  book  to  attract  readers.  — 
Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Life,  by  Madeleine 
Vinton  Dahlgren.  (Ticknor. )  A  novel  in 
autobiographic  form.  The  shadows  are  cast 
by  a  supposed  African  taint  in  the  blood  of 
the  hero ;  the  light  comes  from  his  deliver- 
ance from  the  suspicion  of  this  frightful  crime. 
It  was  not  the  fact  of  slavery,  but  of  color, 
which  rendered  the  hero  damnable  ;  and  not 
of  color  to  the  eye,  but  in  the  genealogical 
table,  which  was  supposed  to  have  had  a  ma- 
hogany character.  The  mother  of  the  hero 
was  in  reality  a  slave,  but  then  she  was  a 
white  slave,  which  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world.  —  A  Summer  in  Oldport  Harbor,  by 
W.  H.  Metcalf.  (Lippincott.)  An  amiable 
novel  of  the  jaunty  order,  in  which  a  summer 
picnic  makes  the  basis  of  a  somewhat  conven- 
tional story.  —  Daniele  Cortis,  translated  from 
the  Italian  of  Antonio  Fogazzaro,  by  Mrs.  T.  R. 
Tilton.  (Holt. )  A  somewhat  confusing  story, 
since  the  author  relies  almost  wholly  upon  con- 
versation, but  with  a  good  deal  of  suppressed 
passion.  There  is  incidentally  an  insight  into 
current  Italian  political  life.  —  A  Humble  Ro- 
mance and  other  Stories,  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 
(Harpers. )  A  volume  of  short  stories  of  the 
domestic  order ;  they  are  simple,  pathetic, 
forcible,  with  little  strain  about  them,  and  if 
they  are  practice  work,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  writer  will  yet  produce  stories  of 
larger  make  and  equal  firmness  of  touch.  — 
Tempest  Driven,  by  Richard  Dowling.  (Ap- 
pleton.)  A  melodramatic  novel,  intended  to 
keep  the  reader  in  perpetual  agitation,  and 
leaving  him  finally  in  a  general  condition  of 
mental  prostration.  —  The  Van  Gelder  Papers 
and  other  Sketches,  edited  by  J.  T.  I.  (Put- 
nams. )  A  collection  of  imaginary  legends  of 
Long  Island,  of  the  traditional  type,  in  which 
the  Knickerbocker  school  is  slightly  modern- 
ized and  adapted  to  current  tastes.  —  Between 
Whiles,  by  Helen  Jackson.  (Roberts.)  A 


collection  of  half  a  dozen  of  H.  H.'s  contribu- 
tions to  fiction.  They  have  some  of  the  better 
qualities  of  this  author's  work  in  them.  — A 
recent  number  of  Harper's  Franklin  Square 
Library  is  Amor  Vincit,  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Mar- 
tin. —  Ticknor  &  Co.  have  begun  the  reissue 
of  some  favorite  novels  in  a  paper  dress  suita- 
ble for  the  summer  season  and  for  the  silver 
period,  among  them  Miss  Howard's  Guenn, 
The  Reverend  Idol,  Mr.  Henderson's  The 
Prelate,  and  Mrs.  Austin's  A  Nameless  Noble- 
raan. 

Travel  and  Nature.  Around  the  World  on 
a  Bicycle.  Volume  I.  From  San  Francisco 
to  Teheran.  By  Thomas  Stevens.  (Scrib- 
ners. )  Seated  say  four  feet  above  the  earth, 
with  nothing  to  obstruct  his  view  in  any  direc- 
tion, Mr.  Stevens  undertook  to  bowl  over  the 
round  globe,  and  this  book  is  the  first  install- 
ment of  the  record  of  what  he  saw  on  his  trip. 
He  is  alert  and  self-possessed,  as  one  bent  on 
such  an  adventure  must  needs  be,  and  the  very 
form  of  his  journey  produces  a  freshness  of 
incident.  Thus  the  book,  besides  being  a  book 
of  travel,  has  a  certain  value  as  a  history  of 
pluck.  The  sketches  which  illustrate  it  are 
often  spirited  and  effective.  —  Rural  Hours, 
by  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper.  (Houghton.) 
Miss  Cooper  has  revised  a  book  which  was  al- 
most a  pioneer  in  its  field  when  first  issued, 
and  by  the  omission  of  much  which  was  mere- 
ly incidental  or  is  now  obsolete  has  brought 
her  pleasant  work  into  moderate  compass.  It 
does  in  a  modest,  agreeable  way  for  the  lake 
region  of  central  New  York  what  has  been 
done  more  freely  for  New  England,  turning 
country  life  and  scenes  into  literature.  The 
diary  form  gives  a  little  touch  of  personality 
which  one  would  be  sorry  to  miss.  —  Episodes 
in  a  Life  of  Adventure,  or  Moss  from  a  Roll- 
ing Stone,  by  Laurence  Oliphant.  (Harpers.) 
Mr.  Oliphant  could  scarcely  have  hit  upon  a 
more  acceptable  form  in  which  to  give  his  au- 
tobiography. He  selects  the  salient  points  of 
adventure  in  his  life,  and  while  telling  the  story 
of  what  he  has  seen  in  many  lands,  among 
many  peoples,  he  succeeds  in  reporting  charac- 
teristics of  his  own  interesting  nature  without 
the  appearance  of  egotism.  He  is  as  good  as 
a  figure  in  a  capital  novel,  any  time. 

History.  Mr.  John  Addington  Symonds  has 
apparently  completed  his  important  work  on 
the  Renaissance  in  Italy  by  adding  two  vol- 
umes on  The  Catholic  Reaction.  (Holt.)  We 
shall  return  to  this  book.  —  Connecticut,  a 
study  of  a  commonwealth-democracy,  by  Alex- 
ander Johnston.  (Houghton.)  A  new  number 
of  the  American  Commonwealths,  and  one  of 
the  best  in  the  series.  Mr.  Johnston  has  pro- 
duced a  consistent  vohyne,  for  he  has  seen  the 
genius  of  Connecticut,  and  has  used  his  histor- 
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ical  material  for  the  concrete  development  of 
the  idea  which  he  holds.  The  book  is  a  model 
of  judicious  historical  writing  ;  the  author  does 
not  stray  from  his  subject,  and,  recognizing 
that  there  is  little  of  the  dramatic  in  the  his- 
tory of  Connecticut,  he  occupies  himself  with 
what  may  be  called  the  psychology  of  the 
State.  —  Memoirs  of  the  Men  who  saved  the 
Union,  by  Donn  Piatt.  (Belford,  Clarke  & 
Co.)  The  men  of  whom  Mr.  Piatt  records  his 
personal  knowledge  are  Lincoln,  Stanton, 
Chase,  Seward,  and  Thomas,  a  great  group, 
and  Mr.  Piatt' s  robust  taste  is  well  illustrated 
in  his  treatment  of  the  men.  He  is  not  smooth 
in  his  judgment,  and  the  reader  will  sometimes 
dissent  from  him,  perhaps  even  with  indigna- 
tion, but  he  is  well  worth  attention,  and  his  an- 
ecdotes help  to  a  just  understanding  of  his 
subjects.  —  Memorials  of  a  Half -Century,  by 
Bela  Hubbard.  (Putnams.)  This  book,  like 
the  last  cited,  belongs  quite  as  much  among  bi- 
ographies as  among  histories,  but  after  all, 
though  it  records  the  impressions  of  one  man, 
these  impressions  are  objective  rather  than 
subjective.  They  deal  with  facts  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  great  centre  like  Detroit,  and  have 
to  do  both  with  nature  and  with  human  na- 
ture. He  speaks  of  the  works  of  the  Mound- 
Builders,  of  the  influence  of  the  French  on 
Detroit,  of  the  Indians,  and  while  narrating 
experiences  of  travel  he  dwells  upon  the  his- 
torical associations  of  the  places  visited.  Al- 
together his  book  is  of  considerable  service  in 
supplying  the  mortar  which  fills  the  chinks  of 
more  considerable  historical  structures.  —  As- 
syria is  the  latest  in  the  Stories  of  the  Nation's 
series  (Putnams),  and  is  by  Zenaide  A.  Ra- 
gozin,  a  brilliant  if  not  wholly  trustworthy 
writer.  The  book  is  a  successor  to  the  same 
author's  Chaldea.  The  illustrations  are  help- 
ful.—  The  Federal  Constitution,  by  John  F. 
Baker.  (Putnams.)  A  brief  historical  essay 
upon  the  origin,  growth,  and  principles  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  as  enunciated  by  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Mr.  Baker  is  not  a  specially  cri- 
tical student,  and  his  aim  is  chiefly  to  give 
honor  to  the  great  instrument  of  our  govern- 
ment. —  The  Personal  Memoirs  and  Military 
History  of  U.  S.  Grant  versus  The  Record  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  by  Carswell  McClel- 
lan.  (Houghton. )  A  painstaking  and  search- 
ing examination  of  the  joints  in  Grant's  armor 
by  a  soldier  who  bears  no  malice,  yet  is  warm- 
ly concerned  in  the  good  name  of  other  military 
commanders.  Such  criticism  helps  to  make 
up  the  great  account.  —  The  American  Cath- 
olic Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia  has  is- 
sued the  first  volume  of  its  Records,  covering 
the  transactions  from  1884  to  1886,  and  con- 


tains papers  on  William  Penn,  French  Refugee 
Trappists  in  the  United  States,  The  Planting 
of  the  Church  in  Delaware,  and  other  sub- 
jects. 

Education  and  Text-Books.  Elements  of 
Botany,  including  organography,  vegetable 
histology,  vegetable  physiology,  and  vegetable 
taxonomy,  and  a  glossary  of  botanical  terms, 
by  Edson  S.  Bastin.  (G.  P.  Engelhard  &  Co., 
Chicago.)  The  author  has  had  in  view  high 
schools,  academies,  and  colleges  of  pharmacy 
and  medicine,  and  has  aimed  "  to  present  the 
elementary  facts  and  principles  of  the  subject 
simply,  clearly,  and  with  regard  to  the  natural 
order  of  growth  of  the  mental  faculties  of  the 
student.' '  —  On  Teaching  English,  with  de- 
tailed examples,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  defini- 
tion of  poetry,  by  Alexander  Bain.  (Apple- 
ton.)  Of  some  use  to  teachers  of  literature, 
but  curiously  unimaginative.  Somehow,  poe- 
try, under  this  writer's  guidance,  becomes  a 
suit  of  intellectual  clothing.  —  The  Ruling 
Principle  of  Method  applied  to  Education,  by 
Antonio  Rosmini  Serbati,  translated  by  Mrs. 
William  Grey.  (Heath.)  An  important  work, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  compels  the 
student  to  go  back  of  concrete  examples  to 
fundamental  principles,  and  to  study  the  de- 
velopment of  the  will.  —  Hints  on  Early  Edu- 
cation and  Nursery  Discipline.  (Funk  &  Wag- 
nails. )  A  modest  little  English  book,  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  and  now  reissued.  The  writer  takes 
a  plain,  homely  view  of  her  subject,  and  while 
what  she  says  is  sensible,  there  is  considerable 
generalizing  and  a  certain  antiquated  character 
which  makes  the  book  liable  to  miss  the  mark 
with  a  good  many  readers  to-day.  —  The  Phil- 
lips Exeter  Lectures  (Houghton)  is  the  title 
of  a  volume  which  collects  half  a  dozen  lectures 
by  college  presidents  and  others,  addressed  to 
the  members  of  the  academy  so  named.  They 
are  to  the  point,  manly,  thoughtful,  and  notice- 
ably respectful  to  the  boys.  —  Suggestive  Les- 
sons in  Language  and  Reading,  for  primary 
schools.  A  manual  for  teachers.  By  Anna  B. 
Badlam.  (Heath.)  A  very  serviceable  book, 
especially  to  teachers  who  are  capable  of  work- 
ing out  their  own  schemes  of  instruction.  In- 
deed, Miss  Badlam  very  properly  supposes  in- 
telligence and  training  in  those  who  are  to  -use 
her  book.  We  like  especially  those  lessons 
which  stimulate  imaginative  work.  We  are 
somewhat  doubtful  if  she  has  done  well  in 
translating  the  fables  into  a  simpler  and  more 
conversational  style  than  the  originals  adopt. 
After  all,  there  is  a  form  in  this  order  of  liter- 
ature which  it  is  not  well  to  ignore.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  cheapening  literature. 
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OUR   HUNDRED   DAYS   IN  EUROPE.* 


VII. 

STRAITENED  as  we  were  for  time,  it 
was  impossible  to  return  home  without 
a  glimpse,  at  least,  of  Paris.  Two  pre- 
cious years  of  my  early  manhood  were 
spent  there  under  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  king  of  the  French,  le  Hoi 
citoyen.  I  felt  that  I  must  look  once 
more  on  the  places  I  knew  so  well,  — 
once  more  before  shutting  myself  up  in 
the  world  of  recollections.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  a  lady  can  always 
find  a  little  shopping,  and  generally  a 
good  deal  of  it,  to  do  in  Paris.  So  it 
was  not  difficult  to  persuade  my  daugh- 
ter that  a  short  visit  to  that  city  was  the 
next  step  to  be  taken. 

We  left  London  on  the  5th  of  August 
to  go  via  Folkestone  and  Boulogne. 
The  passage  across  the  Channel  was  a 
very  smooth  one,  and  neither  of  us  suf- 
fered any  inconvenience.  Boulogne  as 
seen  from  the  landing  did  not  show 
to  great  advantage.  I  fell  to  thinking 
of  Brummel,  and  what  a  satisfaction  it 
would  have  been  to  treat  him  to  a  good 
dinner,  and  set  him  talking  about  the 
days  of  the  Regency.  Boulogne  was  all 
Brummel  in  my  associations,  just  as 
Calais  was  all  Sterne.  I  find  every- 
where that  it  is  a  distinctive  personality 
which  makes  me  want  to  linger  round 
a  spot,  more  than  an  important  histori- 
cal event.  There  is  not  much  worth 


remembering  about  Brummel ;  but  his 
audacity,  his  starched  neckcloth,  his  as- 
sumptions and  their  success,  make  him 
a  curious  subject  for  the  student  of  hu- 
man nature. 

Leaving  London  at  twenty  minutes 
before  ten  in  the  forenoon,  we  arrived 
in  Paris  at  six  in  the  afternoon.  I  could 
not  say  that  the  region  of  France  through 
which  we  passed  was  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive. I  saw  no  fine  trees,  no  pretty  cot- 
tages, like  those  so  common  in  England. 
There  was  little  which  an  artist  would 
be  tempted  to  sketch,  or  a  traveller  by 
the  railroad  would  be  like  to  remember. 

The  place  where  we  had  engaged  lodg- 
ings was  Hotel  d' Orient,  in  the  Rue 
Daunou.  The  situation  was  convenient, 
very  near  the  Place  Vendome  and  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix.  But  the  house  was 
undergoing  renovations  which  made  it 
as  unpresentable  as  a  moulting  fowl. 
Scrubbing,  painting  of  blinds,  and  other 
perturbing  processes  did  all  they  could  to 
make  it  uncomfortable.  The  courtyard 
was  always  sloppy,  and  the  whole  con- 
dition of  things  reminded  me  forcibly 
of  the  state  of  Mr.  Briggs's  household 
while  the  mason  was  carrying  out  the 
complex  operations  which  began  with 
the  application  of  "  a  little  compo."  (I 
hope  all  my  readers  remember  Mr. 
Briggs,  whose  adventures  as  told  by  the 
pencil  of  John  Leech  are  not  unworthy 
of  comparison  with  those  of  Mr.  Pick- 
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wick  as  related  by  Dickens.)  Barring 
these  unfortunate  conditions,  the  hotel 
was  comfortable  enough,  and  when  in 
order  would  be  a  desirable  place  of  tem- 
porary residence. 

It  was  the  dead  season  of  Paris,  and 
everything  had  the  air  of  suspended  ani- 
mation. The  solitude  of  the  Place  Ven- 
dome  was  something  portentous  ;  I  felt, 
as  I  trod  its  lonely  sidewalk,  as  if  I  were 
wandering  through  Tadmor  in  the  Des- 
ert. We  were  indeed  as  remote,  as  un- 
friended, —  I  will  not  say  as  melancholy 
or  as  slow,  —  as  Goldsmith  by  the  side  of 
the  lazy  Scheldt  or  the  wandering  Po. 
Not  a  soul  did  either  of  us  know  in  that 
great  city.  Our  most  intimate  relations 
were  with  the  people  of  the  hotel  and 
with  the  drivers  of  the  fiacres.  These 
last  were  a  singular-looking  race  of  be- 
ings. Many  of  them  had  a  dull  red  com- 
plexion, almost  brick  color,  which  must 
have  some  general  cause.  I  questioned 
whether  the  red  wine  could  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  They  wore  glazed 
hats,  and  drove  shabby  vehicles  for  the 
most  part ;  their  horses  would  not  com- 
pare with  those  of  the  London  hansom 
drivers,  and  they  themselves  were  not 
generally  inviting  in  aspect,  though  we 
met  with  no  incivility  from  any  of  them. 
One,  I  remember,  was  very  voluble,  and 
over-explained  everything,  so  that  we 
became  afraid  to  ask  him  a  question. 
They  were  fellow-creatures  with  whom 
one  did  not  naturally  enter  into  active 
sympathy,  and  the  principal  point  of 
interest  about  the  fiacre  and  its  arrange- 
ments was  whether  the  horse  was  fond- 
est of  trotting  or  of  walking.  Of  course 
in  one  of  our  drives  we  made  it  a  point 
to  call  upon  our  Minister,  Mr.  McLane, 
but  he  was  out  of  town.  We  did  not 
bring  a  single  letter,  but  set  off  exactly 
as  if  we  were  on  a  picnic. 

While  A and  her  attendant  went 

about  making  their  purchases,  I  devoted 
myself  to  the  sacred  and  pleasing  task 
of  reviving  old  memories.  One  of  the 
first  places  I  visited  was  the  house  I 


lived  in  as  a  student,  which  in  my  Eng- 
lish friend's  French  was  designated  as 
"  Noomero  sankont  sank  Roo  Monshure 
ler  Pranse."  I  had  been  told  that  the 
whole  region  thereabout  had  been  trans- 
formed by  the  creation  of  a  new  boule- 
vard. I  did  not  find  it  so.  There  was 
the  house,  the  lower  part  turned  into  a 
shop,  but  there  were  the  windows  out  of 
which  I  used  to  look  along  the  Rue  Vau- 
girard,  —  au  troisieme  the  first  year,  au 
second  the  second  year.  Why  should  I 
go  mousing  about  the  place  ?  What 
would  the  shopkeeper  know  about  M. 
Bertrand,  my  landlord  of  half  a  century 
ago ;  or  his  first  wife,  to  whose  funeral 
I  went ;  or  his  second,  to  whose  bridal  I 
was  bidden  ? 

I  ought  next  to  have  gone  to  the  hos- 
pital La  Pitie,  where  I  passed  much  of 
my  time  during  those  two  years.  But 
the  people  there  would  not  know  me,  and 
my  old  master's  name,  Louis,  is  but  a 
dim  legend  in  the  wards  where  he  used 
to  teach  his  faithful  band  of  almost  wor- 
shipping students.  Besides,  I  have  not 
been  among  hospital  beds  for  many  a 
year,  and  my  sensibilities  are  almost  as 
impressible  as  they  were  before  daily 
habit  had  rendered  them  comparatively 
callous. 

How  strange  it  is  to  look  down  on 
one's  venerated  teachers,  after  climbing 
with  the  world's  progress  half  a  century 
above  the  level  where  we  left  them! 
The  stethoscope  was  almost  a  novelty  in 
those  days.  The  microscope  was  never 
mentioned  by  any  clinical  instructor  I 
listened  to  while  a  medical  student. 
Nous  avons  change  tout  cela  is  true  of 
every  generation  in  medicine,  —  changed 
oftentimes  by  improvement,  sometimes 
by  fashion  or  the  pendulum-swing  from 
one  extreme  to  another. 

On  my  way  back  from  the  hospital  I 
used  to  stop  at  the  beautiful  little 
church  St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  first  places  to  which  I 
drove  after  looking  at  my  student-quar- 
ters. All  was  just  as  of  old.  The  ta- 
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pers  were  burning  about  the  tomb  of  St. 
Gene  vie  ve.  Samson,  with  the  jawbone 
of  the  ass,  still  crouched  and  sweated, 
or  looked  as  if  he  did,  under  the  weight 
of  the  pulpit.  One  might  question  how 
well  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit  liked  the 
suggestion  of  the  figure  beneath  it.  The 
sculptured  screen  and  gallery,  the  exqui- 
site spiral  stairways,  the  carved  figures 
about  the  organ,  the  tablets  on  the  walls, 

—  one  in  particular  relating  the  fall  of 
two  young  girls  from  the  gallery,  and 
their  miraculous  protection  from  injury, 

—  all  these  images  found  their  counter- 
part in  my  memory.     I  did  not  remem- 
ber how   very  beautiful   is  the  stained 
glass  in  the  charniers,  which  must  not 
be  overlooked  by  visitors. 

It  is  not  far  from  St.  Etienne  du 
Mont  to  the  Pantheon.  I  cannot  say 
that  there  is  any  odor  of  sanctity  about 
this  great  temple,  which  has  been  conse- 
crated, if  I  remember  correctly,  and,  I 
will  not  say  desecrated,  but  secularized 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  party 
which  happened  to  be  uppermost.  I 
confess  that  I  did  not  think  of  it  chiefly 
as  a  sacred  edifice,  or  as  the  resting- 
place,  more  or  less  secure,  of  the 
"  grands  hommes  "  to  whom  it  is  dedi- 
cated. I  was  thinking  much  more  of 
Foucault's  grand  experiment,  one  of  the 
most  sublime  visible  demonstrations  of  a 
great  physical  fact  in  the  records  of  sci- 
ence. The  reader  may  not  happen  to 
remember  it,  and  will  like,  perhaps,  to  be 
reminded  of  it.  Foucault  took  advan- 
tage of  the  height  of  the  dome,  nearly 
three  hundred  feet,  and  had  a  heavy 
weight  suspended  by  a  wire  from  its  lof- 
tiest point,  forming  an  immense  pendu- 
lum, — the  longest,  I  suppose,  ever  con- 
structed. Now  a  moving  body  tends  to 
keep  its  original  plane  of  movement,  and 
so  the  great  pendulum,  being  set  swing- 
ing north  and  south,  tended  to  keep  on 
in  the  same  direction.  But  the  earth 
was  moving  under  it,  and  as  it  rolled 
from  west  to  east  the  plane  running 
through  the  north  and  south  poles  was 


every  instant  changing.  Thus  the  pen- 
dulum appeared  to  change  its  direction, 
and  its  deviation  was  shown  on  a  gradu- 
ated arc,  or  by  the  marks  it  left  in  a 
little  heap  of  sand  which  it  touched  as 
it  swung.  This  experiment  on  the  great 
scale  has  been  since  repeated  on  the 
small  scale  by  the  aid  of  other  contri- 
vances. 

My  thoughts  wandered  back,  natural- 
ly enough,  to  Galileo  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Pisa.  It  was  the  swinging  of  the  sus- 
pended lamp  in  that  edifice  which  set 
his  mind  working  on  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  action  of  the  pendulum.  While 
he  was  meditating  on  this  physical  prob- 
lem, the  priest  may  have  been  holding 
forth  on  the  dangers  of  meddling  with 
matters  settled  by  Holy  Qfiurch,  who 
stood  ready  to  enforce  her  edicts  by  the 
logic  of  the  rack  and  the  fagot.  An  in- 
ference from  the  above  remarks  is  that 
what  one  brings  from  a  church  depends 
very  much  on  what  he  carries  into  it. 

The  next  place  to  visit  could  be  no 
other  than  the  Cafe  Procope.  This  fa- 
mous resort  is  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  Parisian  caf  £s. 
Voltaire,  the  poet  J.  B.  Rousseau,  Mar- 
montel,  Sainte  Foix,  Saurin,  were  among 
its  frequenters  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  stands  in  the  Rue  des  Fosses-Saint- 
Germain,  now  Rue  de  1'Ancienne  Come'- 
die.  Several  American  students,  Bosto- 
nians  and  Philadelphians,  myself  among 
the  number,  used  to  breakfast  at  this 
cafe  every  morning.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  met  various  celebrities  there,  but  I 
recall  only  one  name  which  is  likely  to  be 
known  to  most  or  many  of  my  readers. 
A  delicate-looking  man,  seated  at  one  of 
the  tables,  was  pointed  out  to  me  as 
Jouffroy.  If  I  had  known  as  much 
about  him  as  I  learned  afterwards,  I 
should  have  looked  at  him  with  more  in- 
terest. He  had  one  of  those  imaginative 
natures,  tinged  by  constitutional  melan- 
choly and  saddened  by  ill  health,  which 
belong  to  a  certain  class  of  poets  and 
sentimental  writers,  of  which  Pascal  is  a 
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good  example,  and  Cowper  another.  The 
world  must  have  seemed  very  cruel  to 
him.  I  remember  that  when  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Assembly,  one  of  the 
popular  cries,  as  reported  by  the  news- 
papers of  the  time,  was  A  bas  le  poitri- 
naire  !  His  malady  soon  laid  him  low 
enough,  for  he  died  in  1842,  at  the  age 
of  forty-six.  I  must  have  been  very 
much  taken  up  with  my  medical  studies 
to  have  neglected  my  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  great  statesmen,  authors,  artists, 
orators,  and  men  of  science  outside  of 
the  medical  profession.  Poisson,  Arago, 
and  Jouffroy  are  all  I  can  distinctly  re- 
call, among  the  Frenchmen  of  eminence 
whom  I  had  all  around  me. 

The  Cafe  Procope  has  been  much  al- 
tered and  improved,  and  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion telling  the  date  of  its  establishment, 
which  was  in  the  year  1689.  I  entered 
the  cafe,  which  was  nearly  or  quite 
empty,  the  usual  breakfast  hour  being 
past. 

Garfon  f   Une  tasse  de  cafe. 

If  there  is  a  river  of  mneme  as  a 
counterpart  of  the  river  lethe,  my  cup  of 
coffee  must  have  got  its  water  from  that 
stream  of  memory.  If  I  could  borrow 
that  eloquence  of  Jouffroy  which  made 
his  hearers  turn  pale,  I  might  bring  up 
before  my  readers  a  long  array  of  pallid 
ghosts,  whom  these  walls  knew  well  in 
their,  earthly  habiliments.  Only  a  sin- 
gle one  of  those  I  met  here  still  survives. 
The  rest  are  mostly  well-nigh  forgotten 
by  all  but  a  few  friends,  or  remembered 
chiefly  in  their  children  and  grandchil- 
dren. 

"  How  much  ?  "  I  said  to  the  gar§on 
in  his  native  tongue,  or  what  I  supposed 
to  be  that  language.  "  Cinque  sous," 
was  his  answer.  By  the  laws  of  senti- 
ment, I  ought  to  have  made  the  ignoble 
sum  five  francs,  at  least.  But  if  I  had 
done  so,  the  waiter  would  undoubtedly 
have  thought  that  I  had  just  come  from 
Charenton.  Besides,  why  should  I  vio- 
late the  simple  habits  and  traditions  of 
the  place,  where  generation  after  gen- 


eration of  poor  students  and  threadbare 
Bohemians  had  taken  their  morning 
coffee  and  pocketed  their  two  lumps  of 
sugar  ?  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  virile 
sanity  and  Roman  self-conquest  that  I 
paid  my  five  sous,  with  the  small  addi- 
tional fraction  which  I  supposed  the 
waiter  to  expect,  and  no  more. 

So  I  passed  for  the  last  time  over  the 
threshold  of  the  Cafe  Procope,  where 
Voltaire  had  matured  his  plays  and 
Piron  sharpened  his  epigrams ;  where 
Jouffroy  had  battled  with  his  doubts  and 
fears ;  where,  since  their  time,  —  since 
my  days  of  Parisian  life,  —  the  terrible 
storming  youth,  afterwards  renowned  as 
Ldon  Michel  Gambetta,  had  startled  the 
quiet  guests  with  his  noisy  eloquence,  till 
the  old  habitues  spilled  their  coffee,  and 
the  red-capped  students  said  to  each 
other,  "  II  ira  loin,  ce  gaillard-la  f  " 

But  what  to  me  were  these  shadowy 
figures  by  the  side  of  the  group  of  my 
early  friends  and  companions,  that  came 
up  before  me  in  all  the  freshness  of 
their  young  manhood  ?  The  memory 
of  them  recalls  my  own  youthful  days, 
and  I  need  not  go  to  Florida  to  bathe  in 
the  fountain  of  Ponce  de  Leon. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  I  love 
so  well  the  accidents  of  this  temporary 
terrestrial  residence,  its  endeared  locali- 
ties, its  precious  affections,  its  pleasing 
variety  of  occupation,  its  alternations  of 
excited  and  gratified  curiosity,  and 
whatever  else  comes  nearest  to  the  long- 
ings of  the  natural  man,  that  I  might 
be  wickedly  homesick  in  a  far-off  spirit- 
ual realm  where  such  toys  are  done  with. 
But  there  is  a  pretty  lesson  which  I 
have  often  meditated,  taught,  not  this 
time  by  the  lilies  of  the  field,  but  by  the 
fruits  of  the  garden.  When,  in  the  June 
honeymoon  of  the  seasons,  the  strawberry 
shows  itself  among  the  bridal  gifts, 
many  of  us  exclaim  for  the  hundredth 
time  with  Dr.  Boteler,  "  Doubtless  God 
could  have  made  a  better  berry,  but 
doubtless  God  never  did."  Nature, 
who  is  God's  handmaid,  does  not  at- 
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tempt  a  rival  berry.  But  by  and  by  a 
little  woolly  knob,  which  looked  and  saw 
with  wonder  the  strawberry  reddening, 
and  perceived  the  fragrance  it  diffused 
all  around,  begins  to  fill  out,  and  grow 
soft  and  pulpy  and  sweet ;  and  at  last 
a  glow  comes  to  its  cheek,  and  we  say 
the  peach  is  ripening.  When  Nature 
has  done  with  it,  and  delivers  it  to  us  in 
its  perfection,  we  forget  all  the  lesser 
fruits  which  have  gone  before  it.  If  the 
flavor  of  the  peach  and  the  fragrance  of 
the  rose  are  not  found  in  some  fruit  and 
flower  which  grow  by  the  side  of  the 
river  of  life,  an  earth-born  spirit  might 
be  forgiven  for  missing  them.  The 
strawberry  and  the  pink  are  very  de- 
lightful, but  we  could  be  happy  without 
them. 

So,  too,  we  may  hope  that  when  the 
fruits  of  our  brief  early  season  of  three 
or  four  score  years  have  given  us  all  they 
can  impart  for  our  happiness ;  when  "  the 
love  of  little  maids  and  berries,"  and  all 
other  earthly  prettinesses,  shall  "soar 
and  sing,"  as  Mr.  Emerson  sweetly  re- 
minds us  that  they  all  must,  we  may 
hope  that  the  abiding  felicities  of  our 
later  life-season  may  far  more  than  com- 
pensate us  for  all  that  have  taken  their 
flight. 

I  looked  forward  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  revisiting  the  gallery  of  the  Lou- 
vre, accompanied  by  my  long-treasured 
recollections.  I  retained  a  vivid  remem- 
brance of  many  pictures,  which  had  been 
kept  bright  by  seeing  great  numbers  of 
reproductions  of  them  in  photographs 
and  engravings. 

The  first  thing  which  struck  me  was 
that  the  pictures  had  been  rearranged  in 
such  a  way  that  I  could  find  nothing  in 
the  place  where  I  looked  for  it.  But 
when  I  found  them,  they  greeted  me,  so 
I  fancied,  like  old  acquaintances.  The 
meek-looking  "  Belle  Jardiniere  "  was 
as  lamb-like  as  ever ;  the  pearly  nymph 
of  Correggio  invited  the  stranger's  eye 
as  frankly  as  of  old ;  Titian's  young 


man  with  the  glove  was  the  calm,  self- 
contained  gentleman  I  used  to  admire  ; 
the  splashy  Rubenses,  the  pallid  Guidos, 
the  sunlit  Claudes,  the  shadowy  Pous- 
sins,  the  moonlit  Girardets,  Gericault's 
terrible  shipwreck  of  the  Medusa,  the 
exquisite  home  pictures  of  Gerard  Douw 
and  Terburg,  —  all  these  and  many  more 
have  always  been  on  exhibition  in  my 
ideal  gallery,  and  I  only  mention  them 
as  the  first  that  happen  to  suggest  them- 
selves. 

The  Museum  of  the  Hotel  Cluny  is 
a  curious  receptacle  of  antiquities,  many 
of  which  I  looked  at  with  interest ;  but 
they  made  no  lasting  impression,  and 
have  gone  into  the  lumber-room  of  mem- 
ory, from  which  accident  may,  from 
time  to  time,  drag  out  some  few  of  them. 

After  the  poor,  unsatisfactory  towers 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  two  massive, 
noble,  truly  majestic  towers  of  Notre 
Dame  strike  the  traveller  as  a  crushing 
contrast.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  one 
of  these  grand  towers  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  other,  but  the  difference  does 
not  interfere  with  the  effect  of  the  im- 
posing front  of  the  cathedral. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  find  I  could 
have  entrance  to  the  Sainte  Chapelle, 
which  was  used,  at  the  time  of  my  earlier 
visit,  as  a  storehouse  of  judicial  archives,' 
of  which  there  was  a  vast  accumulation. 

With  the  exception  of  my  call  at  the 
office  of  the  American  Legation,  I  made 
but  a  single  visit  to  any  person  in  Paris. 
That  person  was  M.  Pasteur.  I  might 
have  carried  a  letter  to  him,  for  my 
friend  Mrs.  Priestley  is  well  acquainted 
with  him,  but  I  had  not  thought  of  ask- 
ing for  one.  So  I  presented  myself  at 
his  headquarters,  and  was  admitted  into 
a  courtyard,  where  a  multitude  of  his  pa- 
tients were  gathered.  They  were  of  va- 
rious ages  and  of  many  different  nation- 
alities, every  one  of  them  with  the  vague 
terror  hanging  over  him  or  her.  Yet  the 
young  people  seemed  to  be  cheerful 
enough,  and  very  much  like  scholars  out 
of  school.  I  sent  my  card  in  to  M.  Pas- 
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teur,  who  was  busily  engaged  in  writing, 
with  his  clerks  or  students  about  him, 
and  presently  he  came  out  and  greeted 
me.  I  told  him  I  was  an  American 
physician,  who  wished  to  look  in  his  face 
and  take  his  hand,  —  nothing  more.  I 
looked  in  his  face,  which  was  that  of  a 
thoughtful,  hard-worked  student,  a  little 
past  the  grand  climacteric,  —  he  was  born 
in  1822.  I  took  his  hand,  which  has 
performed  some  of  the  most  delicate  and 
daring  experiments  ever  ventured  upon, 
with  results  of  almost  incalculable  bene- 
fit to  human  industries,  and  the  promise 
of  triumph  in  the  treatment  of  human 
disease  which  prophecy  would  not  have 
dared  to  anticipate.  I  will  not  say  that 
I  have  a  full  belief  that  hydrophobia  — 
in  some  respects  the  most  terrible  of  all 
diseases  —  is  to  be  extirpated  or  ren- 
dered tractable  by  his  method  of  treat- 
ment. But  of  his  inventive  originality, 
his  unconquerable  perseverance,  his  de- 
votion to  the  good  of  mankind,  there 
can  be  no  question.  I  look  upon  him  as 
one  of  the  greatest  experimenters  that 
ever  lived,  one  of  the  truest  benefactors 
of  his  race ;  and  if  I  made  my  due  obei- 
sance before  princes,  I  felt  far  more  hum- 
ble in  the  presence  of  this  great  explorer, 
to  whom  the  God  of  Nature  has  entrust- 
ed some  of  her  most  precious  secrets. 

There  used  to  be  —  I  can  hardly 
think  it  still  exists  —  a  class  of  per- 
sons who  prided  themselves  on  their  dis- 
belief in  the  reality  of  any  such  distinct 
disease  as  hydrophobia.  I  never  thought 
it  worth  while  to  argue  with  them,  for 
I  have  noticed  that  this  disbelief  is  only 
a  special  manifestation  of  a  particular 
habit  of  mind.  Its  advocates  will  be 
found,  I  think,  most  frequently  among 
"  the  long-haired  men  and  the  short- 
haired  women."  Many  of  them  dispute 
the  efficacy  of  vaccination.  Some  are 
disciples  of  Hahnemann,  some  have  full 
faith  in  the  mind-cure,  some  attend  the 
seances  where  flowers  (bought  from  the 
nearest  florist)  are  materialized,  and  some 
invest  their  money  in  Mrs.  Howe's  Bank 


of  Benevolence.  Their  tendency  is  to 
reject  the  truth  which  is  generally  ac- 
cepted, and  to  accept  the  improbable ;  if 
the  impossible  offers  itself,  they  deny 
the  existence  of  the  impossible.  Argu- 
ment with  this  class  of  minds  is  a  lever 
without  a  fulcrum. 

I  was  glad  to  leave  that  company  of 
patients,  still  uncertain  of  their  fate, 
—  hoping,  yet  pursued  by  their  terror : 
peasants  bitten  by  mad  wolves  in  Sibe- 
ria ;  women  snapped  at  by  their  sulking 
lap-dogs  in  London  ;  children  from  over 
the  water  who  had  been  turned  upon 
by  the  irritable  Skye  terrier  ;  innocent 
victims  torn  by  ill-conditioned  curs  at 
the  doors  of  the  friends  they  were  mean- 
ing to  visit,  —  all  haunted  by  the  same 
ghastly  fear,  all  starting  from  sleep  in 
the  same  nightmare. 

If  canine  rabies  is  a  fearful  subject  to 
contemplate,  there  is  a  sadder  and  deep- 
er significance  in  rabies  humana ;  in 
that  awful  madness  of  the  human  race 
which  is  marked  by  a  thirst  for  blood 
and  a  rage  for  destruction.  The  remem- 
brance of  such  a  distemper  which  has 
attacked  mankind,  especially  mankind 
of  the  Parisian  sub-species,  came  over 
me  very  strongly  when  I  first  revisited 
the  Place  Vendome.  I  should  have  sup- 
posed that  the  last  object  upon  which 
Parisians  would,  in  their  wildest  frenzy, 
have  laid  violent  hands  would  have  been 
the  column  with  the  figure  of  Napoleon 
at  its  summit.  We  all  know  what  hap- 
pened in  1871.  An  artist,  we  should 
have  thought,  would  be  the  last  person 
to  lead  the  iconoclasts  in  such  an  out- 
rage. But  M.  Courbet  has  attained  an 
immortality  like  that  of  Erostratus  by 
the  part  he  took  in  pulling  down  the 
column.  It  was  restored  in  1874.  I  do 
not  question  that  the  work  of  restoration 
was  well  done,  but  my  eyes  insisted  on 
finding  a  fault  in  some  of  its  lines  which 
was  probably  in  their  own  refracting 
media.  Fifty  years  before  an  artist 
helped  to  overthrow  the  monument  to 
the  Emperor,  a  poet  had  apostrophized 
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him  in  the  bitterest  satire  since  the  days 
of  Juvenal :  — 

"Encor  Napoleon !  encor  sa  grande  image  ! 

Ah !  que  ce  rude  et  dur  guerrier 
Nous  a  conte*  de  sang  et  de  pleurs  et  d' ou- 
trage 
Pour  quelques  rameaux  de  laurier ! 

"  Eh  bien  !  dans  tous  ces  jours  d'abaissement, 

de  peine, 

Pour  tous  ces  outrages  sans  nom 
Je   n'ai   jamais   charge*    qu'un    etre    de   ma 

luii  ne,    .   .   . 
Sois  maudit,  0  Napole'on!  " 

After  looking  at  the  column  of  the 
Place  Vendome  and  recalling  these  lines 
of  Barbier,  I  was  ready  for  a  visit  to  the 
tomb  of  Napoleon.  The  poet's  curse 
had  helped  me  to  explain  the  painter's 
frenzy  against  the  bronze  record  of  his 
achievements  and  the  image  at  its  sum- 
mit. But  I  forgot  them  both  as  I  stood 
under  the  dome  of  the  Invalides,  and 
looked  upon  the  massive  receptacle 
which  holds  the  dust  of  the  imperial 
exile.  Two  things,  at  least,  Napoleon 
accomplished :  he  opened  the  way  for 
ability  of  all  kinds,  and  he  dealt  the 
death-blow  to  the  divine  right  of  kings 
and  all  the  abuses  which  clung  to  that 
superstition.  If  I  brought  nothing  else 
away  from  my  visit  to  his  mausoleum, 
I  left  it  impressed  with  what  a  man  can 
be  when  fully  equipped  by  nature,  and 
placed  in  circumstances  where  his  forces 
can  have  full  play.  "How  infinite  in 
faculty  !  ...  in  apprehension  how  like 
a  god !  "  Such  were  my  reflections ; 
very  much,  I  suppose,  like  those  of  the 
average  visitor,  and  therefore  worth  re- 
cording as  having  nothing  to  require  con- 
tradiction or  comment. 

Paris  as  seen  by  the  morning  sun  of 
three  or  four  and  twenty  and  Paris  in 
the  twilight  of  the  superfluous  decade 
cannot  be  expected  to  look  exactly  alike. 
I  well  remember  my  first  breakfast  at 
a  Parisian  cafe  in  the  spring  of  1833. 
It  was  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  on  a 
beautiful  sunshiny  morning.  The  coffee 
was  nectar,  the  flute  was  ambrosia,  the 


brioche  was  more  than  good  enough  for 
the  Olympians.  Such  an  experience 
could  not  repeat  itself  fifty  years  later. 
The  first  restaurant  at  which  we  dined 
was  in  the  Palais  Royal.  The  place  was 
hot  enough  to  cook  an  egg.  Nothing  was 
very  excellent  nor  very  bad  ;  the  wine 
was  not  so  good  as  they  gave  us  at  our 
hotel  in  London ;  the  enchanter  had  not 
waved  his  wand  over  our  repast,  as  he 
did  over  my  earlier  one  in  the  Place  de 
la  Bourse,  and  I  had  not  the  slightest  de- 
sire to  pay  the  gar§on  thrice  his  fee  on 
the  score  of  cherished  associations.  We 
dined  at  our  hotel  on  some  days,  at  dif- 
ferent restaurants  on  others.  One  day 
we  dined,  and  dined  well,  at  the  old  Cafe 
Anglais,  famous  in  my  earlier  times  for 
its  turbot.  Another  day  we  took  our 
dinner  at  a  very  celebrated  restaurant 
on  the  boulevard.  One  sauce  which  was 
served  us  was  a  gastronomic  symphony, 
the  harmonies  of  which  were  new  to  me 
and  pleasing.  But  I  remember  little 
else  of  superior  excellence.  The  garcjon 
pocketed  the  franc  I  gave  him  with  the 
air  of  having  expected  a  napoleon. 

Into  the  mysteries  of  a  lady's  shop- 
ping in  Paris  I  would  not  venture  to 
inquire.  But  A and  I  strolled  to- 
gether through  the  Palais  Royal  in  the 
evening,  and  amused  ourselves  by  star- 
ing at  the  glittering  windows  without 
being  severely  tempted.  Bond  Street 
had  exhausted  our  susceptibility  to  the 
shop-window  seduction,  and  the  napo- 
leons did  not  burn  in  the  pockets  where 
the  sovereigns  had  had  time  to  cool. 

Nothing  looked  more  nearly  the  same 
as  of  old  than  the  bridges.  The  Pont 
Neuf  did  not  seem  to  me  altered,  though 
we  had  a  story  that  it  was  in  ruins 
or  seriously  injured  in  consequence  of  a 
great  flood.  The  statues  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  Pont  Royal,  one  or  two 
new  bridges  had  been  built,  but  all  was 
natural  enough,  and  I  was  tempted  to 
look  for  the  old  woman,  at  the  end  of 
the  Pont  des  Arts,  who  used  to  sell  me 
a  bunch  of  violets  for  two  or  three  sous, 
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—  such  as  would  cost  me  a  quarter  of 
a  dollar  in  Boston.  I  did  not  see  the 
three  objects  which  a  popular  saying 
alleges  are  always  to  be  met  on  the  Pont 
Neuf :  a  priest,  a  soldier,  and  a  white 
horse. 

The  weather  was  hot ;  we  were  tired, 
and  did  not  care  to  go  to  the  theatres,  if 
any  of  them  were  open.  The  pleasantest 
hours  were  those  of  our  afternoon  drive 
in  the  Champs  Elyse'es  and  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  —  or  "  the  Boulogne  Woods," 
as  our  American  tailor's  wife  of  the  old 
time  called  the  favorite  place  for  driv- 
ing. In  passing  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, two  objects  in  especial  attracted 
my  attention,  —  the  obelisk,  which  was 
lying,  when  I  left  it,  in  the  great  scow 
which  brought  it  from  the  Nile,  and  the 
statue  of  Strasbourg,  all  covered  with 
wreaths  and  flags.  How  like  children 
these  Parisians  do  act ;  crying  "  A  Ber- 
lin !  a  Berlin  !  "  and  when  Berlin  comes 
to  Paris,  and  Strasbourg  goes  back  to 
her  old  proprietors,  instead  of  taking  it 
quietly,  making  all  this  parade  of  patri- 
otic symbols,  the  display  of  which  be- 
longs to  victory  rather  than  to  defeat ! 

I  was  surprised  to  find  the  trees  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  so  well  grown :  I  had 
an  idea  that  they  had  been  largely  sacri- 
ficed in  the  time  of  the  siege.  Among 
the  objects  which  deserve  special  men- 
tion are  the  shrieking  parrots  and  other 
birds  and  the  yelping  dogs  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Society  of  Acclimatization,  —  out 
of  the  range  of  which  the  visitor  will  be 
glad  to  get  as  soon  as  possible.  A  foun- 
tain visited  by  newly  married  couples, 
and  their  friends,  with  a  restaurant  near 
by,  where  the  bridal  party  drink  the 
health  of  the  newly  married  pair,  was  an 
object  of  curiosity.  An  unsteadiness  of 
gait  was  obvious  in  some  of  the  feasters. 
At  one  point  in  the  middle  of  the  road  a 
msenad  was  flinging  her  arms  about  and 
shrieking  as  if  she  were  just  escaped 
from  a  madhouse.  But  the  drive  in  the 
Bois  was  what  made  Paris  tolerable. 
There  were  few  fine  equipages,  and 


few  distinguished-looking  people  in  the 
carriages,  but  there  were  quiet  groups 
by  the  wayside,  seeming  happy  enough  ; 
and  now  and  then  a  pretty  face  or  a 
wonderful  bonnet  gave  variety  to  the 
somewhat  bourgeois  character  of  the 
procession  of  fiacres. 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  form  no  opinion 
at  all  about  the  aspect  of  Paris,  any 
more  than  I  should  of  an  oyster  in  a 
month  without  an  r  in  it.  We  were 
neither  of  us  in  the  best  mood  for  sight- 
seeing, and  Paris  was  not  sitting  up  for 
company ;  in  fact,  she  was  "  not  at 
home."  Remembering  all  this,  I  must 
say  that  the  whole  appearance  of  the  city 
was  dull  and  dreary.  London  out  of 
season  seemed  still  full  of  life  ;  Paris  out 
of  season  looked  vacuous  and  torpid. 
The  recollection  of  the  sorrow,  the  hu- 
miliation, the  shame,  and  the  agony  she 
had  passed  through  since  I  left  her  pick- 
ing her  way  on  the  arm  of  the  Citizen 
King,  with  his  old  riflard  over  her,  rose 
before  me  sadly,  ominously,  as  I  looked 
upon  the  high  board  fence  which  sur- 
rounded the  ruins  of  the  Tuileries.  I 
can  understand  the  impulse  which  led  the 
red  caps  to  make  a  wreck  of  this  grand 
old  historical  building.  "  Pull  down  the 
nest,"  they  said,  "  and  the  birds  will 
not  come  back."  But  I  shudder  when  I 
think  what  "the  red  fool-fury  of  the 
Seine  "  has  done  and  is  believed  capable 
of  doing.  I  think  nothing  has  so  pro- 
foundly impressed  me  as  the  story  of 
the  precautions  taken  to  preserve  the 
Venus  of  Milo  from  the  brutal  hands  of 
the  mob.  A  little  more  violent  access 
of  fury,  a  little  more  fiery  declamation, 
a  few  more  bottles  of  vin  bleu,  and 
the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  with  all  its 
treasures  of  art,  compared  with  which 
the  crown  jewels  just  sold  are  but  pretty 
pebbles,  the  market  price  of  which  fairly 
enough  expresses  their  value,  —  much 
more,  rather,  than  their  true  value, — 
that  noble  gallery,  with  all  its  master- 
pieces from  the  hands  of  Greek  sculptors 
and  Italian  painters,  would  have  been 
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changed  in  a  single  night  into  a  heap 
of  blackened  stones  and  a  pile  of  smok- 
ing cinders. 

I  love  to  think  that  now  that  the  peo- 
ple have,  or  at  least  think  they  have,  the 
power  in  their  own  hands,  they  will  out- 
grow this  form  of  madness,  which  is  al- 
most entitled  to  the  name  of  a  Parisian 
endemic.  Everything  looked  peaceable 
and  stupid  enough  during  the  week  I 
passed  in  Paris.  But  among  all  the 
fossils  which  Cuvier  found  in  the  Pari- 
sian basin,  nothing  was  more  monstrous 
than  the  poissardes  of  the  old  Revolu- 
tion, or  the  petroleuses  of  the  recent 
Commune,  and  I  fear  that  the  breed  is 
not  extinct.  An  American  comes  to  like 
Paris  as  warmly  as  he  comes  to  love 
England,  after  living  in  it  long  enough 
to  become  accustomed  to  its  ways,  and 
I,  like  the  rest  of  my  countrymen  who 
remember  that  France  was  our  friend  in 
the  hour  of  need,  who  remember  all  the 
privileges  and  enjoyments  she  has  freely 
offered  us,  who  feel  that  as  a  sister  re- 
public her  destinies  are  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  us,  can  have  no  other  wish 
than  for  her  continued  safety,  order,  and 
prosperity. 

We  returned  to  London  on  the  13th 
of  August  by  the  same  route  we  had  fol- 
lowed in  going  from  London  to  Paris. 
Our  passage  was  rough,  as  compared  to 
the  former  one,  and  some  of  the  passen- 
gers were  seasick.  We  were  both  for- 
tunate enough  to  escape  that  trial  of 
comfort  and  self-respect. 

I  can  hardly  separate  the  story  of  the 
following  week  from  that  of  the  one  be- 
fore we  went  to  Paris.  We  did  a  little 
more  shopping  and  saw  a  few  more 
sights.  I  hope  that  no  reader  of  mine 
would  suppose  that  I  would  leave  Lon- 
don without  seeing  Madame  Tussaud's 
exhibition.  Our  afternoon  drives  made 
us  familiar  with  many  objects  which 
I  always  looked  upon  with  pleasure. 
There  was  the  obelisk,  brought  from 
Egypt  at  the  expense  of  a  distinguished 


and  successful  medical  practitioner,  Sir 
Erasmus  Wilson,  the  eminent  dermato- 
logist and  author  of  a  manual  of  ana- 
tomy which  for  many  years  was  my 
favorite  text-book.  There  was  "  The 
Monument,"  which  characterizes  itself 
by  having  no  prefix  to  its  generic  name. 
I  enjoyed  looking  at  and  driving  round 
it,  and  recalling  Pepys's  lively  account 
of  the  great  fire,  and  speculating  as  to 
where  Pudding  Lane  and  Pie  Corner 
stood,  and  recalling  Pope's  lines  which 
I  used  to  read  at  school,  wondering 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  second 
one  :  — 
"Where  London's  column,  pointing  to  the 


Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  its  head  and  lies  "  — 

The  week  passed  away  rapidly  enough, 
and  we  made  ready  for  our  departure. 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  a  passage 
home,  but  we  had  at  last  settled  it  that 
we  would  return  in  the  same  vessel  in 
which  we  had  at  first  .engaged  our  pas- 
sage to  Liverpool,  the  Catalonia.  But 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  found 
an  active  and  efficient  friend  in  our 
townsman,  Mr.  Montgomery  Sears,  who 
procured  staterooms  for  us  in  a  much 
swifter  vessel,  to  sail  on  the  21st  for 
New  York,  the  Aurania. 

Our  last  visitor  in  London  was  the 
faithful  friend  who  had  been  the  first  to 
welcome  us,  Lady  Harcourt,  in  whose 
kind  attentions  I  felt  the  warmth  of  my 
old  friendship  with  her  admired  and 
honored  father  and  her  greatly  beloved 
mother.  I  had  recently  visited  their 
place  of  rest  in  the  Kensal  Green  Cem- 
etery, recalling  with  tenderest  emotions 
the  many  years  in  which  I  had  enjoyed 
their  companionship. 

On  the  19th  of  August  we  left  Lon- 
don for  Liverpool,  and  on  our  arrival 
took  lodgings  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel. 

The  kindness  with  which  I  had  been 
welcomed,  when  I  first  arrived  at  Liver- 
pool, had  left  a  deep  impression  upon  my 
mind.  It  seemed  very  ungrateful  to 
leave  that  noble  city,  which  had  met  me 
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in  some  of  its  most  esteemed  represen- 
tatives with  a  warm  grasp  of  the  hand 
even  before  my  foot  had  touched  Eng- 
lish soil,  without  staying  to  thank  my 
new  friends,  who  would  have  it  that  they 
were  old  friends.  But  I  was  entirely 
unfit  for  meeting  any  company  when  I 
landed.  I  took  care,  therefore,  to  allow 
sufficient  time  in  Liverpool,  before  sail- 
ing for  home,  to  meet  such  friends,  old 
and  recent,  as  cared  to  make  or  re- 
new acquaintance  with  me.  In  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  20th  we  held  a  reception, 
at  which  a  hundred  visitors,  more  or  less, 
presented  themselves,  and  we  had  a  very 
sociable  hour  or  two  together.  The 
Vice-Consul,  Mr.  Sewall,  in  the  enforced 
absence  of  his  principal,  Mr.  Russell,  paid 
us  every  attention,  and  made  himself 
very  agreeable.  In  the  evening  I  was  en- 
tertained at  a  great  banquet  given  by  the 
Philomathean  Society.  This  flourishing 
institution  enrolls  among  its  members  a 
large  proportion  of  the  most  cultivated 
and  intelligent  gentlemen  of  Liverpool. 
I  enjoyed  the  meeting  very  highly,  lis- 
tened to  pleasant  things  which  were  said 
about  myself,  and  answered  in  the  un- 
premeditated words  which  came  to  my 
lips  and  were  cordially  received.  I 
could  have  wished  to  see  more  of  Liv- 
erpool, but  I  found  time  only  to  visit  the 
great  exhibition  then  open.  The  one 
class  of  objects  which  captivated  my  at- 
tention was  the  magnificent  series  of 
models  of  steamboats  and  other  vessels. 
I  did  not  look  upon  them  with  the  eye  of 
an  expert,  but  the  great  number  and  va- 
riety of  these  beautiful  miniature  ships 
and  boats  excited  my  admiration. 

On  the  21st  of  August  we  went  on 
board  the  Aurania.  Everything  was 
done  to  make  us  comfortable.  I  had 
the  steward's  stateroom  all  to  myself, 

and  A and  her  maid  were  not  far 

from  me.  A  superb  mound  of  fruit 
and  flowers  was  sent  to  my  daughter  by 
Mr.  Sewall.  Our  friend  Mr.  Sears  had 
taken  the  captain's  stateroom  on  deck, 
which  he  made  free  to  us  all.  Many 


old  acquaintances,  friends,  and  fam- 
ily connections  were  our  fellow-passen- 
gers. As  for  myself,  I  passed  through 
the  same  trying  experiences  as  those 
which  I  have  recorded  as  characteriz- 
ing my  outward  passage.  Our  greatest 
trouble  during  the  passage  was  from  fog. 
The  frequency  of  collisions,  of  late  years, 
tends  to  make  everybody  nervous  when 
they  hear  the  fog-whistle  shrieking.  The 
sight  of  the  boats  and  the  sound  of  the 
fog-bell  are  not  good  for  timid  people. 
Fortunately,  no  one  was  particularly  anx- 
ious, or  if  so,  no  one  betrayed  any  spe- 
cial uneasiness. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  we  had 
an  entertainment,  in  which  Miss  Kellogg 
sung  and  I  read  several  poems.  A  very 
pretty  sum  was  realized  for  some  char- 
ity, —  I  forget  what,  —  and  the  affair  was 
voted  highly  successful.  The  next  day, 
the  28th,  we  were  creeping  towards  our 
harbor  through  one  of  those  dense  fogs 
which  are  more  dangerous  than  the  old 
rocks  of  the  sirens,  or  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis,  or  the  much-lied-about  maelstrom. 

On  Sunday,  the  29th  of  August,  my 
birthday,  we  arrived  in  New  York.  In 
these  days  of  birthday-books  our  chro- 
nology is  not  a  matter  of  secret  history, 
in  case  we  have  been  much  before  the 
public.  I  found  a  great  cake  had  been 
made  ready  for  me,  in  which  the  number 
of  my  summers  was  represented  by  a 
ring  of  raisins  which  made  me  feel  like 
Methuselah.  A  beautiful  bouquet  which 
had  been  miraculously  preserved  for  the 
occasion  was  for  the  first  time  displayed. 
It  came  from  Dr.  Beach,  of  Boston,  via 
London.  Such  is  the  story,  and  I  can 
only  suppose  that  the  sweet  little  cherub 
who  sits  up  aloft  had  taken  special  charge 
of  it,  or  it  would  have  long  ago  withered. 

We  slept  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
which  we  found  fresh,  sweet,  bright,  — 
it  must  have  been  recently  rejuvenated, 
I  thought.  The  next  day  we  took  the 
train  for  New  Haven,  Springfield,  and 
Boston,  and  that  night  slept  in  our  own 
beds,  thankful  to  find  ourselves  safe  at 
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home  after  our  summer  excursion,  which  In  the  concluding  paper  of  this  series 
had  brought  us  so  many  experiences  de-  I  shall  give  some  of  the  general  impres- 
lightful  to  remember,  so  many  friend-  sions  which  this  excursion  has  left  in  my 
ships  which  have  made  life  better  worth  memory  and  a  few  suggestions  derived 
living.  from  them. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


ALONE. 

STILL  earth  turns  and  pulses  stir, 

And  each  day  hath  its  deed; 
But  if  I  be  dead  to  her, 

What  is  the  lif  e  I  lead  ? 

Cares  the  cuckoo  for  the  wood, 

When  the  red  leaves  are  down  ? 
Stays  the  robin  near  the  brood, 

When  they  are  fledged  and  flown? 

Yea,  we  live ;   the  common  air 

To  both  its  bounty  brings. 
Mockery  !     Can  the  absent  share 

The  half -forgotten  things? 

Barren  comfort  fancy  doles 

To  him  that  truly  sees  ; 
Sullen  Earth  can  sever  souls, 

Far  as  the  Pleiades. 

Take  thy  toys,  step-mother  Earth, — 

Take  force  of  limb  and  brain; 
All  thy  gifts  are  little  worth, 

Till  her  I  find  again. 

Grass  may  spring  and  buds  may  stir,  — 

Why  should  mine  eyes  take  heed  ? 
For  if  I  be  dead  to  her, 

Then  am  I  dead  indeed. 

Andrew  Hedbrooke. 
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A   NIGHT   IN   THE    STREETS. 

IT  was  a  long  time  before  Lily  could 
think  at  all  of  what  had  happened,  of 
what  might  have  happened,  of  what 
might  be  going  to  become  of  her  now, 
all  forlorn  and  alone  in  the  London 
streets.  She  had  no  time  for  thought ; 
the  first  necessity  was  to  go  away,  to  go 
as  far  as  her  trembling  yet  nervously 
strong  and  energetic  limbs  could  carry 
her,  —  away,  away  from  that  dreadful 
place.  She  flew  rather  than  ran  close 
by  the  garden  walls  and  railings,  scarce- 
ly feeling  her  feet  touch  the  ground,  to 
the  end  of  the  street,  and  out  of  that 
into  a  little  square,  which  she  crossed  ob- 
liquely, following  the  street  that  led  out 
of  it  at  the  other  corner  in  a  contrary 
direction.  Until  her  breath  was  ex- 
hausted, and  the  first  impulse  of  horror 
and  panic  had  to  some  degree  worn  out, 
she  never  paused,  going  always  straight 
before  her,  out  of  one  street  into  another ; 
sometimes  crossing  one  which  was  full 
of  bustle  and  lights,  plunging  into  the 
darkness  again  on  the  other  side.  The 
district  to  which  she  had  been  taken 
was  one  of  those  which  flank  great  Lon- 
don on  every  side,  like  a  series  of  dull 
towns  with  interminable  endless  little 
streets,  leading  out  of  each  other;  all 
alike,  monotonous,  featureless,  overpow- 
ering in  their  blank  nonentity.  Lily 
had  no  leisure  of  mind  to  understand 
this,  or  think  how  it  was  that  she  found 
nothing  but  solitude  round  her,  though 
it  helped  to  oppress  her  soul ;  but  now 
and  then  a  chilly  anguish  run  through 
her,  a  feeling  that  she  had  got  into  some 
terrible  circle  which  might  bring  her 
back  to  the  spot  she  had  fled  from,  and 
throw  her  once  more  into  the  power  of 
him  from  whom  she  had  escaped ;  for 


the  streets  were  all  so  like,  so  horribly 
like,  with  the  same  dull  lamps  at  the 
corners,  the  same  line  of  little  gardens, 
the  same  rows  of  windows.  The  light 
had  altogether  faded  out  of  the  evening 
sky,  but  it  was  still  faintly  blue  over- 
head, showing  a  glittering  and  twinkling 
of  innumerable  stars;  not  bright,  but 
mildly  present  in  the  sky,  making  a  sort 
of  twilight  in  the  heavens.  The  sight 
of  this  pale,  ineffable  clearness  appear- 
ing where  there  was  a  larger  opening 
gave  Lily  heart  to  go  on ;  it  was  some- 
thing known  in  the  midst  of  this  strange 
wilderness  through  which  she  was  wan- 
dering, something  familiar  where  all  was 
so  dark  and  strange. 

When  the  first  impulse  of  flight  and 
panic  began  to  wane,  and  she  felt  her 
breath  fail  her  and  her  limbs  trembling 
under  her,  Lily  slackened  her  pace  un- 
consciously ;  and  then  she  began  to 
think.  This  was  more  dreadful  than 
the  other  state,  the  wild  instinct  which 
had  obliterated  everything  except  the 
necessity  of  getting  away.  She  began 
to  remember,  to  realize  what  it  was  that 
had  happened  to  her.  Heaven  help  her, 
a  forlorn  and  solitary  creature,  not  know- 
ing where  to  go  nor  what  to  do  in  this 
awful  desert  of  houses,  where  there  was 
no  door  open  to  her,  but  only  one  which 
led  to  —  hell.  That  was  where  it  led 
to.  She  caught  her  breath  with  an  effort 
to  repress  the  long,  broken,  convulsive 
sob  that  shook  her  from  head  to  foot, 
and  came  back  and  back,  like  the  sob  of 
a  child  which  has  wept  all  its  tears 
away.  Yet  it  was  not  of  the  immediate 
danger  she  had  escaped  that  she  thought 
most.  She  did  not,  in  fact,  realize  that, 
having  an  imagination  free  from  all 
visions  of  corruption.  What  Lily  real- 
ized with  vivid  horror  was  the  picture 
so  common  in  books,  so  continually  re- 
peated, which  forms  the  burden  of  so 
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many  a  rustic  tale,  —  the  betrayed  girl 
going  home  in  shame  and  misery  to 
die,  creeping  to  her  father's  door,  not 
daring  to  knock,  not  venturing  even  to 
look,  hiding  her  ruined  head  upon  the 
threshold.  That  it  should  have  come 
within  the  most  distant  possibility  that 
this  could  happen  to  her  !  This  was 
the  first  conscious  thought  that  took  pos- 
session of  her  when  she  became  able  to 
think  at  all.  It  had  flashed  across  her 
mind  as  she  stood  in  the  dimly  light- 
ed room,  hearing  from  the  dingy  little 
maid  what  fate  was  preparing  for  her. 
It  returned  now,  and  filled  her  whole 
being  with  such  a  pervading  force  as  is 
possible  only  to  the  simple  soul.  It 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  thought  only,  but 
a  vision.  She,  Lily,  the  first  of  all  be- 
longing to  her,  the  one  exceptional  crea- 
ture, unlike  all  others  ;  knowing  and  feel- 
ing to  the  very  tips  of  her  fingers  that 
she  was  not  like  any  one  else,  that  she 
belonged  to  another  sphere,  —  she  whose 
intention  and  dream  it  had  been  to  go 
in  at  that  humble  door,  leaning  upon  the 
arm  of  the  finest  gentleman  she  knew, 
and  justify  her  mother's  pride  and  ful- 
fill all  prognostications  of  splendor  and 
happiness  !  That  to  her,  to  Lily,  that 
other  fate  might  have  come,  the  common 
fate  of  the  rustic  fool,  the  village  girl 
betrayed !  Perhaps  it  was  a  proof  that 
no  stronger  passion,  no  self-abandonment, 
had  ever  been  in  Lily's  thoughts.  This 
terrible  picture  took  possession  of  her; 
she  could  almost  feel  herself  sinking  be- 
fore the  door,  covering  her  face,  and 
in  her  heart  the  humiliation,  the  shame 
beyond  words,  the  collapse  of  every 
hope.  If  it  had  not  been  that  silence 
was  the  first  necessity  in  her  present  ter- 
rible circumstances,  nothing  could  have 
restrained  the  keen  cry  of  imagined  an- 
guish that  was  on  her  lips,  —  that  this 
might  have  happened  to  her  ! 

Then  she  calmed,  or  tried  to  calm,  her- 
self with  the  thought  that  it  never  could 
have  happened.  Even  if  she  had  not 
ascertained  her  danger  in  time  and  es- 


caped as  she  had  done,  Lily  felt,  grasp- 
ing herself  tight,  as  it  were,  holding 
herself  together,  that  shame  could  never 
have  come  to  her,  never,  never,  never  ! 
It  was  a  thing  which  she  could  not  ac- 
knowledge possible,  which  never  could 
have  been.  She  clenched  her  hands, 
which  were  cold  and  trembling,  until 
she  hurt  them  with  the  pressure,  and 
repeated  Never,  never,  never!  In  all 
the  world  there  was  no  power  which 
could  have  brought  that  humiliation 
upon  her.  Oh,  no,  no,  no !  There  are 
things  which  can  be,  and  there  are  things 
which  cannot  be.  She  hurried  on  in 
her  passion,  flying  from  that  thought 
which  of  itself  was  a  degradation ;  for 
to  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  even  the 
possibility  of  shame  approaching,  shame 
almost  within  touch,  was  a  shameful 
thing.  She  went  on  quicker  and  quicker 
to  escape  from  it.  It  takes  a  long  time 
to  exhaust  a  thought,  especially  in  such 
circumstances  as  those  in  which  the  girl 
now  found  herself.  Was  any  girl  ever 
in  such  a  plight  before  ?  In  the  streets 
of  London,  without  a  place  to  go  to, 
without  a  friend,  not  knowing  where  to 
turn,  lost,  altogether  lost  to  everybody 
who  knew  her,  to  everything  she  knew ! 
Her  thoughts  swept  on  like  an  accom- 
paniment to  that  soft  sound  of  her  light 
footsteps,  sometimes  interrupted  by  a 
start  of  rising  terror  when  she  heard 
steps  following  her,  or  saw  some  figure 
coming  into  sight  under  the  lamplight, 
but  resuming  again,  going  on  and  on. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  she  came  to 
the  question  what  she  was  to  do.  The 
night  had  darkened,  deepened,  all 
around ;  the  few  little  shops  at  the  street 
corners  which  she  passed  from  time  to 
time  had  put  up  their  shutters ;  the 
lights  were  few  in  the  windows.  It  was 
no  longer  evening,  but  night.  What  was 
she  to  do  ? 

Lily  had  never  in  her  life  gone  any- 
where or  taken  any  important  step  by 
herself.  She  had  gone  to  school,  indeed, 
without  the  escort  given  to  girls  of  a 
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higher  class,  but  even  this  under  limita- 
tions: put  into  the  railway  carriage  at 
one  end,  and  met  at  the  other,  as  was 
thought  necessary  by  her  schoolmistress, 
at  least.  She  knew  that  what  people  did, 
when  benighted  in  a  strange  place,  was 
to  go  to  a  hotel;  but  this  was  an  idea 
which  made  the  blood  course  through 
her  veins  more  wildly  than  before.  To 
go  to  a  hotel,  a  girl,  alone,  on  foot,  with- 
out any  luggage  except  the  basket,  which 
she  clung  to  as  if  there  might  possibly 
be  help  in  it !  The  beating  of  her  heart 
seemed  to  choke  Lily,  as  she  thought  of 
that  expedient.  How  could  she  explain 
that  she  was  in  London  without  any 
place  to  go  to  ?  No,  no,  that  was  im- 
possible !  She  could  not  do  it ;  she  had 
not  the  courage.  Oh,  if  she  could  but 
see  some  good  woman,  some  one  with 
a  kind  face,  going  into  one  of  the  little 
houses,  standing  at  one  of  the  doors ! 
In  books  it  was  so  certain  that  a  poor 
girl  would  meet  her  at  the  end,  when 
she  was  perhaps  in  despair.  But  no 
good  woman  stood  at  any  door  which 
Lily  passed,  or  looked  at  her  suddenly 
with  compassion,  going  along  the  pave- 
ment. By  this  time,  indeed,  there  were 
no  women  about,  nobody  was  in  those 
quiet  streets.  The  doors  were  all  closed ; 
from  time  to  time  some  one  went  by, 
not  distinguishable  in  the  lamplight,  who 
took  no  notice  of  Lily,  —  sometimes  a 
policeman,  with  his  heavy  tread  sound- 
ing all  down  the  street  in  the  quiet  of 
the  night.  As  it  grew  later  and  later, 
these  policemen  began  to  look  at  her, 
she  observed,  as  if  she  were  a  strange 
sight ;  and  it  occurred  to  her  that  per- 
haps, in  her  ignorance,  not  knowing 
where  she  was  going,  she  might  be  pass- 
ing and  repassing  through  the  same 
street,  meeting  the  same  man,  who  would 
naturally  wonder  to  see  a  young  woman 
going  along  so  late.  And  she  began  to 
get  so  tired,  —  oh,  so  tired ;  feeling  as  if 
she  could  not  go  further  than  the  next 
corner,  yet  walking  on  mechanically 
without  any  volition  of  her  own ;  her 
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limbs  moving,  moving,  her  feet  some- 
times stumbling,  always  going  on  as  if 
they  had  some  separate  impulse  of  their 
own.  If  she  only  dared  to  sit  down  on 
the  steps  of  a  door,  rest  a  little,  perhaps 
go  to  sleep  for  a  time,  leaning  her  head 
upon  her  hand  !  But  Lily  felt  hazily,  in 
the  confusion  of  her  weariness,  that  if 
she  did  this  the  policeman  or  some  one 
might  speak  to  her,  might  take  her 
perhaps  to  prison,  or  to  the  workhouse, 
or  somewhere  which  would  be  a  dis- 
grace. Everything  unknown  seemed  as 
if  it  might  be  a  disgrace,  something 
that  would  be  a  shame  to  think  of,  to 
have  encountered.  To  be  out  all  night 
was  shameful,  too,  —  in  the  streets  all 
night !  What  would  any  one  think  to 
whom  that  was  said  ?  In  London  streets 
all  night !  Anybody  who  heard  of  that 
would  think  of  noise  and  tumult,  and 
crowds  of  people  and  blazing  lights, 
and  dreadful  gayety  and  merry-making. 
But  what  a  mistake  that  was  !  Lily  said 
to  herself.  The  streets  of  London,  — 
what  could  be  more  quiet  ?  Quieter 
than  the  road  through  the  village  or  the 
country  highways,  where  the  dogs  would 
bark,  at  least,  at  a  passing  footstep,  and 
the  people  in  the  houses  get  up  to  look 
out  and  wonder  who  it  could  be.  But  in 
these  streets  no  dog  barked,  no  window 
opened,  no  one  looked  out.  She  remem- 
bered to  have  heard  that  no  woman  need 
fear  going  anywhere  in  London,  so  long 
as  she  walked  steadily  along,  minding 
her  own  business,  giving  no  occasion  to 
any  one  to  interfere.  How  true  that 
was,  how  safe  it  was,  nobody  paying  any 
attention  !  It  sounded  a  terrible  thing 
to  be  out  walking  about  the  streets  all 
night ;  but  it  was  not  so  dreadful,  after 
all.  There  was  nobody  to  meddle ;  the 
policeman  might  perhaps  look  surprised 
to  see  a  girl  alone  so  late ;  but  no  one 
said  a  word.  It  was  quite,  quite  safe ; 
it  was  the  best  way,  so  that  nobody 
should  ever  know.  For  who  could  be- 
lieve it  possible  that  Lily,  Lily!  had 
spent  a  night  like  that,  walking,  walk- 
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ing,  never  resting,  about  the  silent,  si- 
lent streets.  If  she  were  not  so  tired, 
and  so  faint,  and  so  ready  to  cry,  and  so 
like  to  drop  down  with  utter  fatigue  and 
blinding,  chilling  weariness  !  But  here 
was  the  policeman  coming  again,  and  he 
might  think  he  had  a  right  to  speak  to 
her  if  she  faltered,  or  made  any  sound 
of  crying,  or  showed  that  she  was  tired 
while  he  was  passing.  So  she  went  on 
and  on. 

What  she  would  have  done  had  she 
not  happened  upon  this  quiet  district, 
these  innumerable  little  silent  streets, 
who  can  tell  ?  Had  she  drifted  into  a 
great  thoroughfare,  or  the  places  where 
people  live  who  go  home  late,  poor  Lily's 
adventures  might  have  been  very  differ- 
ent. It  was  fortunate  for  her  that  Ste- 
phen Mitford  had  chosen  a  quarter  far 
removed  from  those  which  he  knew  best, 
a  place  out  of  reach  of  any  prying  eyes, 
in  the  midst  of  the  respectability  of  the 
Westbourne  Park  district,  in  the  endless 
labyrinths  of  Roads  and  Gardens  and 
Places,  where  midnight  commotion  never 
enters.  More  than  once  she  passed  the 
very  corner  of  the  street  to  which  he 
had  taken  her,  in  the  ignorance  of  her 
aimless  wandering  in  the  dark  hours  of 
the  night ;  sometimes,  indeed,  was  within 
the  length  of  a  street  from  him  search- 
ing for  her.  But  it  would  not  have 
mattered  had  they  met  face  to  face. 
Lily  was  forever  emancipated  from  that 
dream.  He  could  as  soon  have  moved 
the  church  in  the  deep  shadow  of  which 
the  poor  girl  ventured  to  pause  a  little, 
leaning  against  the  railings,  as  have  per- 
suaded or  forced  her  back  to  the  false 
shelter  he  had  provided.  However,  he 
never  came  within  sight  of  that  shadowy 
little  figure,  which  passed  like  a  ghost, 
going  close  to  the  houses,  brushing  past 
the  garden  walls. 

She  was  still  going  on  in  her  circuit, 
her  head  more  and  more  confused,  her 
thoughts  more  broken,  all  lucidity  gone 
from  her  mind,  nothing  left  but  the  me- 
chanical power  of  movement  and  sense 


that  she  must  go  on,  when  suddenly  a 
miracle  was  worked  about  and  around 
the  poor  little  wanderer.  The  day 
broke.  She  was  so  dazed  with  fatigue 
that  she  had  not  observed  the  prelimi- 
nary phenomena  of  dawn.  Things  had 
got  clearer  round  her,  but  she  had  taken 
no  notice.  She  had  been  vaguely  aware 
of  the  houses,  with  their  windows  all 
veiled  with  white  blinds,  like  closed  eyes, 
which  somehow  became  more  visible,  as 
if  looking  coldly  at  her,  wondering  what 
she  was  doing  there,  when  abruptly  there 
came  upon  her  through  an  opening,  like 
a  hand  reaching  out  of  heaven,  the 
warmth  and  glory  of  a  ray  of  sunshine. 
Lily,  who  all  that  awful  night  through 
had  not  uttered  a  sound,  started  as  if 
some  one  had  touched  her,  and  gave  a 
faint  cry.  The  sun,  the  day !  It  was 
over,  then,  this  horrible  darkness  and 
silence.  She  put  her  hand  to  her  heart, 
to  which  the  ray,  the  dart,  had  gone. 
All  at  once  the  danger  seemed  over.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  now  could  sit 
down  anywhere,  which  was  the  one  sole, 
overpowering  wish  that  remained  in 
her,  —  rest  anywhere  without  being  re- 
marked. The  policeman  was  no  longer 
a  thing  to  fear,  nor  any  one,  any  one  ! 
Not  that  she  had  been  afraid,  but  now 
that  it  was  over  she  felt  with  reawak- 
ing  faculties  all  the  horror  that  had 
been  in  it,  —  now  that  it  was  day.  She 
did  not  sit  down,  however,  though  the 
friendly  steps  at  all  those  closed  doors 
appeared  to  spread  out  like  delightful 
places  of  refuge  to  receive  her.  One 
on  which  that  ray  of  sunshine  slanted 
was  almost  too  tempting  to  be  resisted. 
But  courage  came  back  to  her  with  the 
light,  and  freedom  and  deliverance.  It 
might  be  possible  to  ask  for  shelter 
somewhere,  to  look  out  wistfully  again 
for  that  good  woman,  now  the  day  had 
come.  But  though  she  felt  this  sudden 
relief  in  her  soul,  utter  exhaustion  made 
Lily  like  a  creature  in  a  dream,  moving 
she  could  not  tell  how,  drifting  onward 
with  little  conscidus  impulse  of  her  own. 
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She  remarked  things  round  her,  and  felt 
the  sensation  of  freedom,  but  always  as 
in  a  dream.  Presently  she  came  to  the 
edge  of  a  large  thoroughfare,  and  stood 
and  gazed  at  it  with  a  wonder  that  was 
half  reverence  and  half  fear.  Lily  knew 
enough  to  understand  that  this  was  not 
like  the  streets  in  which  she  had  been 
wandering.  The  great  shops  all  barri- 
caded and  barred,  the  wide  pavements, 
the  many  lamps,  some  of  them  still  burn- 
ing ineffectually,  with  curious  unneces- 
sary light,  in  the  f ull  eye  of  day,  showed 
her  that  this  was  one  of  the  centres 
of  life  of  which  she  had  heard.  She 
thought  it  was  perhaps  Regent  Street  or 
Piccadilly.  To  see  it  bereft  of  all  life, 
silent,  filled  with  light  and  the  freshness 
of  the  morning,  produced  in  her  mind 
some  faint  shadow  of  that  emotion  with 
which  the  poet  saw  the  "  mighty  heart  " 
of  the  great  city  lying  still,  and  the  river 
flowing  at  its  will.  But  that  impression 
was  faint,  and  the  aspect  of  the  deserted 
street  chilled  once  more  the  innocent 
vagrant,  half  restored  to  life  by  the 
awakening  touch  of  day.  There  was  no 
one  to  help  her,  no  one  looking  out  to 
see  what  unhappy  lost  creature  was  in 
want  of  succor,  no  good  woman.  Oh, 
where  was  she,  that  good  woman,  who 
would  take  her  by  the  hand,  who  would 
stand  between  her  distracted  youth  and 
the  terrible  world  ? 

She  was  too  much  worn  out,  however, 
to  feel  even  this  with  any  warmth. 
Standing  still  had  rested  her  a  little : 
she  went  on  again,  automatically,  scarce- 
ly knowing  why,  because  there  was  noth- 
ing else  for  her  to  do,  along  the  whole 
vacant  length  of  the  empty  street.  An 
early  workman  or  two,  pipe  in  mouth, 
went  past  her,  taking  no  notice.  No  one 
took  any  notice.  The  earliest  houses  be- 
gan to  wake,  as  she  passed,  a  few  blinds 
were  drawn  up,  a  housemaid  appeared 
here  and  there  at  a  door,  —  a  girl  who 
had  slept  all  night,  and  risen  to  her 
work  cheerful  and  rosy,  whereas  she! 
One  or  two  of  these  looked  curiously  at 


her,  she  thought,  as  she  went  along.  Was 
her  walk  unsteady  ?  Was  her  hair  un- 
tidy? she  wondered  vaguely.  What 
would  they  think  ?  And  what  was  she 
to  do  ?  What  was  she  to  do  ?  Though 
she  could  neither  feel  nor  think  save  by 
moments,  something  would  rise  in  the 
morning  air,  and  breathe  across  her 
with  this  question.  What,  what  was  she 
to  do?  As  she  went  on,  she  suddenly 
became  aware  that  the  people  whom  she 
had  begun  mechanically  to  observe,  ap- 
pearing one  by  one  from  various  sides, 
were  all  tending  in  one  direction ;  and 
then  a  carriage  or  two  came  noisily 
along,  disturbing  the  quiet,  turning  the 
same  way.  She  looked  up,  and  her 
heart  gave  a  wild  spring,  then  fell  down 
again,  down,  down,  into  her  bosom.  It 
was  the  railway  to  which  the  people 
were  all  tending,  and  she  with  them,  — 
the  way  home.  How  could  she  go  home  ? 
Oh,  home,  home,  to  which  she  had 
meant  to  return  triumphant  on  her  hus- 
band's arm!  Her  husband  —  but  who 
was  he  ?  She  had  no  husband ;  and 
how  could  she  go  home  ?  She  must 
think,  she  must  think ;  the  time  had 
come  at  last  when  she  must  think,  and 
find  out  what  she  was  to  do.  She  we*nt 
on  with  the  little  stream,  following  in- 
stinctively, as  if  the  current  had  caught 
her.  One  lady  went  into  the  waiting- 
room,  where  Lily  followed,  still  me- 
chanically. She  did  not  know  why  she 
should  choose  to  follow  that  individ- 
ual more  than  another :  they  were  all 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind  to  her  con- 
fused intelligence,  now  sinking  into  a 
sort  of  waking  sleep.  But  when  she 
found  herself  sheltered  by  four  walls 
and  with  a  roof  over  her  head,  the  long 
wretchedness  of  the  night  overwhelmed 
Lily.  It  seemed  to  have  waited  for  her 
there  to  close  around  her,  to  stupefy  all 
her  faculties.  She  sank  down  upon  a 
sofa,  unconscious  of  the  public  place  it 
was,  knowing  nothing  except  that  here 
at  last  was  shelter,  and  a  place  where 
she  could  lay  her  weary  head. 
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XXIX. 

THE     KNIGHT-ERRANT     AND     THE      DE- 
TECTIVE. 

"Your  Lily?"  exclaimed  Edmund, 
with  an  amazement  so  evident  that  the 
poor  woman,  who  stood  subduing  her- 
self, in  a  state  of  passionate  excitement, 
yet  keeping  down  her  voice  and  her 
tears,  half  in  eagerness  to  hear  his  re- 
ply, half  in  terror  lest  she  should  betray 
her  distress  to  other  ears  than  his, 
clasped  her  hands  together  in  dismay, 
and  burst  into  one  momentary  strangled 
cry.  She  had  not  doubted  that  he  would 
know,  —  and  he  knew  nothing.  Her 
feverish  hope,  the  hope  which  had  seemed 
almost  a  certainty,  fell  in  a  moment  and 
perished. 

"Oh,  sir,"  she  said,  "oh,  Mr.  Ed- 
mund, don't  say  that  you  don't  know, 
for  it 's  been  all  my  hope !  " 

He  took  her  by  the  hand  gently,  and 
led  her  to  a  chair.  The  interruption  had 
made  him  angry  at  first;  but  the  real 
and  terrible  suffering  in  her  homely  face, 
which  was  blanched  out  of  all  its  usual 
luddiness,  the  mouth  trembling,  the 
brows  all  puckered  with  trouble,  touched 
Edmund's  heart.  "  Sit  down,"  he  said, 
"  and  compose  yourself,  and  tell  me 
what  has  happened.  I  know  nothing 
about  your  daughter  :  what  is  it  ?  If  I 
can  do  anything  to  help  you,  I  will." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Edmund !  "  cried  the  poor 
woman  again ;  then  she  clasped  her 
hands  in  her  lap,  and,  leaning  forward, 
her  eyelids  swollen  and  large  with 
tears,  said  with  impressive  tragical  sim- 
plicity, "  I  have  not  seen  my  Lily  since 
yesterday  middle  day,  —  not  since  yes- 
terday middle  day." 

"You  have  not  seen  her?  I  don't 
understand,"  said  Edmund.  "  Do  you 
mean  that  you  have  had  a  quarrel  — 
that  she  has —  No,  no,  I  know  that 
can't  be.  She  must  have  gone  —  to  see 
some  of  your  friends." 
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"  We  have  no  friends,  Mr.  Edmund, 
as  she  'd  wish  to  go  and  see.  Oh,  if 
I  've  been  a  foolish  woman  bringing  her 
up  as  I  have  done,  out  of  her  own 
kind,  oh,  God  forgive  me,  and  that  it 
may  all  lie  upon  me!  Mr.  Edmund, 
she  's  got  no  friends  for  that  reason,  be- 
cause she  's  a  lady,  is  my  Lily,  and  the 
rest  are  all  just  girls  in  the  village.  It 
never  was  no  amusement  to  her,  nor  no 
pleasure,  to  go  with  them.  No,  no,  she  's 
not  gone  to  no  friends.  There  's  only 
one  thing  I  can  think  of  to  keep  me  from 
despair.  Oh,  Mr.  Edmund,  have  pity 
upon  me  !  Tell  me  as  she  has  gone  off 
with  your  brother,  and  I'll  never  say 
a  word.  I  '11  not  suspect  nor  think  no 
harm.  Mr.  Edmund,  I  have  confi- 
dence in  my  Lily,  and  Mr.  Roger,  he  's 
always  acted  proper  and  like  a  gentle- 
man. Oh,  Mr.  Edmund,  say  as  he's 
taken  her  away  !  " 

"  Why  should  he  take  her  away  ?  He 
has  asked  her  to  marry  him,  and  he  has 
told  you  of  it,  and  my  father  knows; 
everybody  is  now  prepared  for  the  mar- 
riage. You  may  be  sure  it  would  never 
occur  to  my  brother  to  do  anything  clan- 
destine, anything  secret.  Why  should 
he  ?  He  has  suffered  enough  for  her ; 
there  can  be  no  need  for  any  secret 
now." 

Edmund  could  scarcely  restrain  the 
indignation  which  rose  in  his  mind  as 
he  spoke.  Yes,  Roger  had  suffered 
enough  for  her.  To  run  away,  after  all, 
with  this  cottage  girl  was  a  supposition 
impossible,  unworthy  of  him,  ridiculous. 
Why  had  he  borne  all  that  he  had  done, 
if  the  matter  was  to  come  to  such  a  so- 
lution at  the  end  ? 

"  I  've  said  that  to  myself,"  said  poor 
Mrs.  Ford.  "  I  've  said  it  over  and 
over:  all  as  ever  Mr.  Roger  has  done 
or  said,  he  's  been  the  perfect  gentleman 
all  through.  But,"  she  added,  crushing 
her  hands  together,  and  raising  to  him 
her  tearful  face,  "  if  my  Lily  is  not  with 
him,  where  is  she  ?  for  I  have  not  seen 
her  —  I  have  not  seen  her  "  —  her  voice 
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broke,  choked  with  tears  and  unquench- 
able sobs  —  "  me,  that  never  let  her  out 
of  my  sight,  —  not  since  yesterday  middle 
day.  And  there  's  her  bed  that  no  one  's 
slept  in,  and  her  things  all  lying,  and 
supper  and  breakfast  never  touched. 
And  oh,  where  is  she,  where  is  she,  Mr. 
Edmund,  where  's  my  Lily  ?  "  cried  the 
poor  mother,  her  painful  self-control 
breaking  down.  She  held  up  her  hands 
to  him  in  an  agony  of  appeal.  Her 
poor  homely  face  was  transfigured  with 
love  and  anguish,  with  that  aching  and 
awful  void  in  which  every  wretchedness 
is  concentrated. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  if 
in  Edmund's  mind  there  had  sprung  up 
at  first  a  sort  of  impatient  hope  that  here 
was  a  possibility  of  being  rid  of  Lily,  that 
troubler  of  everybody's  peace.  But  he 
could  not  resist  the  misery  in  the  poor 
woman's  face.  He  sat  down  by  her  and 
soothed  her  as  best  he  could,  inquiring 
when  and  how  the  girl  had  disappeared 
and  what  the  circumstances  were,  if  per- 
haps they  might  throw  any  light  upon  it. 
It  was  a  curious  and  bewildering  coinci- 
dence that  she  should  have  disappeared 
on  the  afternoon  on  which  Roger  had 
gone  to  town.  Was  it  possible,  his 
brother  asked  himself,  that,  weary  of  all 
that  had  taken  place,  scarcely  happy 
even  in  the  prospect  of  what  was  to 
come,  Roger  had  snatched  at  the  possi- 
bility of  concluding  the  whole  business 
without  further  fuss  or  fret,  and  per- 
suaded her  to  trust  herself  to  him  ?  He 
thought  it  strange,  very  strange,  that  his 
brother  should  have  dreamed  of  such  an 
expedient;  stranger  still  that  Lily,  no 
doubt  elated  by  such  a  change  in  her 
fortunes,  should  have  consented  to  it,  and 
foregone  her  triumph.  But  still  it  was 
extraordinary  that  both  these  events 
should  happen  in  one  day,  both  in  one 
afternoon,  Roger's  departure  and  Lily's 
disappearance.  He  could  not  refuse  to 
see  the  probability  of  some  connection 
between  them.  While  he  listened  to 
Mrs.  Ford's  story,  his  mind  went  off 


into  endeavors  to  reason  it  out,  to  con- 
vince himself  that  the  possibility  of  such 
a  rapid  conclusion  might  have  struck 
Roger  as  desirable.  He  interrupted  her 
to  ask  if  she  had  inquired  at  the  station, 
if  any  one  had  seen  Lily  there.  "It 
must  be  known,  some  one  must  have 
seen  her,  if  she  went  by  that  train.  But 
of  course  you  have  inquired  there." 

Mrs.  Ford  replied  with  a  little  scream 
of  alarm. 

"  Ask,  ask  at  the  station !  —  as  if  I 
did  n't  know  about  my  own  child,  as  if 
she  had  gone  away  unbeknownst  to  me  ! 
I  'd  rather  die  !  Oh,  Mr.  Edmund,  don't 
go  and  do  that ;  don't,  for  God's  sake  ! 
Ask  —  about  Lily !  —  as  if  she  was  lost, 
as  if  we  did  n't  know  where  she  was  "  — 
She  seized  him  by  the  arm,  in  her  ter- 
ror, as  if  she  feared  he  would  begin  his 
inquiries  at  once.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Edmund, 
don't,  don't,  for  the  love  of  God !  " 

"  If  you  do  not  inquire,  how  are  you 
ever  to  know  ?  "  he  asked,  with  impa- 
tience. 

"I'd  rather  never  know,"  she  re- 
plied. "  I  'd  rather  spend  my  life  in 
misery  than  expose  my  Lily.  Whatever 
she  's  done,  she  's  done  it  with  a  right 
heart :  whatever  happens,  I  know  that. 
And  rather  than  ask  strangers  about  her, 
or  let  on  as  I  don't  know,  I  'd  rather  die. 
Don't  you  go  and  expose  us,  and  make 
my  girl  the  talk  of  the  parish  that  does 
n't  know  her,  —  oh,  that  does  n't  know 
what  she  is  !  Ford  would  have  done 
it,  never  thinking;  but  he  saw  when 
I  told  him.  Mr.  Edmund,"  she  said, 
rising,  with  a  kind  of  dignity  in  her 
despair,  "  I  came  to  you  putting  faith 
in  you  because  of  your  brother.  You 
have  n't  got  no  right  to  betray  me,  nor 
my  Lily.  If  you  go  and  expose  my 
Lily  "  —  She  stopped  with  a  gasp,  — 
words  would  do  no  more,  —  but  confront- 
ed the  young  master,  the  gentleman  to 
whom  she  had  looked  up  as  a  superior 
being,  with  all  the  indignant  grandeur 
of  an  angry  queen. 

"  You  need  not  fear  for  me,  —  I  will 
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betray  no  one,"  said  Edmund.  "And 
I  think  I  understand  you,"  he  added, 
more  quietly,  "  but  it  is  very  unreason- 
able, —  you  must  see  it  is  unreasonable. 
How  are  we  to  find  out  if  we  make  no 
inquiries  ?  However,  I  understand  you, 
and  I  will  say  no  more.  I  don't  know 
what  to  think  about  my  brother.  It 
was  to  avoid  him  that  she  left  the  house, 
that  she  told  you  she  was  going  to  spend 
the  day  in  the  park  ;  and  she  said  you 
could  tell  him  truly  that  she  was  far, 
far  away?  And  yet  you  think —  I 
don't  know  what  to  think." 

"  It 's  all  true,  —  it 's  all  true  !  Nor  I 
don't  know  what  to  think —  But  oh, 
my  Lily,  my  Lily,  where  is  she  ?  "  the 
mother  cried,  wringing  her  hands. 

After  a  time  Edmund  succeeded  in 
calming  the  poor  woman,  and  persuaded 
her  to  go  home,  promising  to  follow  her 
there,  to  meet  her  husband,  and  discuss 
with  them  both  what  was  to  be  done. 
Appearances  were  so  strongly  against 
Roger  that  it  was  impossible  for  Ed- 
mund to  stand  aside  and  let  the  poor 
little  rural  tragedy  go  on  to  its  appropri- 
ate, its  conventional  end.  If  Roger  had 
anything  to  do  with  it,  it  would  not  have 
that  conventional  end.  But  it  became 
harder  and  harder,  as  he  thought  all  the 
circumstances  over,  to  persuade  himself 
that  Roger  could  have  taken  such  a 
strange  step.  He  conducted  Mrs.  Ford 
down-stairs  through  the  billiard-room, 
which  was  the  way  in  which  she  was  least 
likely  to  be  seen  by  the  servants,  and  flat- 
tered himself  that  nobody  save  Larkins 
was  any  the  wiser.  Larkins  was  a  per- 
son of  discretion,  —  of  too  much  discre- 
tion, indeed,  for  he  had  looked  every 
inch  the  possessor  of  a  family  secret 
when  he  called  Edmund  out  of  his  fa- 
ther's room  to  see  Mrs.  Ford,  and 
there  was  a  suspicious  vacancy  about  the 
hall  and  corridors,  as  if  the  prudent  but- 
ler had  thought  it  necessary  to  clear 
every  possible  spectator  away.  The 
consciousness  of  something  to  conceal 
makes  the  apprehension  unusually  live- 


ly. In  ordinary  circumstances  Edmund 
would  have  remarked  neither  Larkins's 
looks  nor  the  vacancy  of  the  house  and 
passages.  He  was  not,  however,  to  be 
allowed  long  to  congratulate  himself  upon 
this  quiet.  When  he  came  out  of  the 
billiard-room,  after  Mrs.  Ford's  depar- 
ture, he  met  Nina,  her  eyes  dancing  with 
curiosity  and  the  keen  delight  of  an  in- 
quirer who  has  got  upon  the  scent  of  a 
new  mystery. 

"  Oh,  Edmund  !  "  she  said,  breathless, 
too  eager  even  to  dissimulate  the  heat  of 
her  pursuit. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing,  Edmund,  only  looking. 
Was  that  Mrs.  Ford,  that  woman  going 
out  this  way  ?  " 

"  What  does  it  matter  to  you  who  it 
was,  Nina  ?  You  had  better  go  back  to 
your  own  part  of  the  house." 

"  Oh,  Edmund,  I  do  so  want  to  know. 
I  want  to  ask  you  something.  What  is 
the  matter  ?  You  and  papa  were  shut 
up  so  long  in  the  library,  and  then  you 
and  Mrs.  Ford.  Are  you  fond  of  Lily, 
too  ?  Are  you  like  all  the  rest  ?  " 

Edmund  put  his  hand  upon  her  arm, 
and  led  her  to  the  drawing-room.  It 
was  only  there,  in  the  shelter  of  that 
wide  and  quiet  space,  that  he  trusted 
himself  to  turn  round  upon  her.  "  Nina," 
he  said,  severely,  "  will  you  never  be 
cured  of  this  prying  and  listening  ? " 
And  then,  drawing  his  breath  hard, 
"Why  do  you  put  such  a  question  to 
me  ?  Do  you  know  it  is  a  great  piece 
of  impertinence  ?  And  what  do  you 
mean  by  i  all  the  rest '  ?  " 

"Oh,  Edmund,  don't  look  so  angry. 
I  have  n't  done  anything  wrong  ;  indeed, 
indeed,  I  was  n't  listening  !  How  could 
I,"  said  Nina,  with  indignation,  "  when 
you  know  there  are  those  horrid  portieres 
at  the  library  door  ?  " 

Edmund,  with  a  groan,  threw  himself 
into  a  chair  ;  this  little  creature,  with 
her  odious  insight  and  information,  had 
him  in  her  power. 

"  And,  Edmiihd,"  she  went  on,  "  do 
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you  think  it  is  possible  not  to  want  to 
know,  when  the  whole  house  is  turned 
upside  down  ?  Roger  coming  home  on 
Monday,  going  away  on  Tuesday  again, 
you  in  a  great  worry  all  the  time,  papa 
so  angry  and  shut  up  in  the  library  with 
Mr.  Pouncefort, — there  is  always  some- 
thing wrong  when  Mr.  Pouncefort  is 
sent  for,  Simmons  says,  —  and  then  Mrs. 
Ford  taken  to  your  sitting-room  up- 
stairs. If  you  think  all  that  can  hap- 
pen, and  only  me  not  want  to  know !  " 

There  was  a  certain  reason  in  what 
she  said  which  her  brother  could  not 
dispute ;  and  her  words  were  full  of 
mysterious  suggestions.  "  What  do  you 
mean,"  he  said  again,  "by  *  all  the 
rest '  ?  " 

"  I  would  tell  you  if  you  would  not  be 
angry ;  but  how  can  I  tell  you,  Edmund, 
when  you  find  fault  with  everything  I 
say?" 

He  waved  his  hand  in  mingled  impa- 
tience and  apology.  All  the  rest !  —  was 
it  only  the  instinct  of  a  gossip,  or  was 
there  any  light  to  come  upon  this  dark 
problem  from  what  Nina,  with  her  ser- 
vants'-hall  information,  really  knew. 

"  Well,  Roger  is  in  love  with  her," 
said  Nina,  calmly ;  "  every  one,  both  up- 
stairs and  down-stairs,  knows  that.  I 
did,"  the  little  girl  added,  with  a  cer- 
tain triumph,  "  long  ago." 

"  Nina,  you  don't  know  how  you  vex 
me.  You  ought  to  be  sent  away,  my 
poor  little  girl ;  you  ought  not  to  be  left 
here  "  — 

"  To  Geraldine's  or  Amy's  !  Oh,  yes, 
do  ask  papa  to  send  me,"  cried  Nina, 
clapping  her  hands. 

"  But  allowing  that  about  Roger, 
which  is  no  business  of  yours,  Roger  is 
only  one,  after  all ;  what  do  you  mean  by 
'all  the  rest'?" 

"  Oh,  I  only  said  that  when  I  thought 
that  you,  too  —  because  of  Mrs.  Ford 
going  up  to  your  room,  Edmund." 

"  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mrs. 
Ford,  nor  with  me  either.  What  did 
you  mean  by  *  all  the  rest '  ?  " 
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Nina  hung  her  head  a  little.  "  It  is  n't 
grammatical  to  say  all  when  there  are 
only  two,  is  it  ?  "  she  said  ;  "  but  suppos- 
ing there  were  only  two,  Edmund,  why, 
then  they  would  be  '  all  the  rest ' !  " 

"Who  are  the  two?  Who  was  the 
second,  Nina  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Edmund,  don't  tell  upon  me  ! 
I  don't  mind  for  Roger.  He  might  be 
angry,  but  he  would  n't  scold  me.  And 
then  they  say  he  has  told  papa  and 
everybody  that  he  is  going  to  marry 
Lily,  so  it  would  be  no  secret.  But,  Ed- 
mund, if  you  were  to  tell  Steve  "  — 

"  Steve  !  " 

"  Well,  of  course,"  said  Nina,  "  he  is 
*  all  the  rest ; '  who  could  it  be  else  ?  I 
said  you  too,  and  there  are  only  the  three 
of  you.  I  found  out  Steve  all  by  my- 
self. He  used  to  go  out  every  evening 
after  dinner.  I  wondered  very  much,  — 
how  could  I  help  it  ?  —  and  then  I  found 
out  what  it  meant." 

"  Nina,  this  is  too  dreadful ;  you  are 
no  better  than  a  little  spy.  You  found 
it  out,  you  went  after  him,  you  followed 
him  —  where  ?  To  the  lodge  ?  " 

Nina  had  been  nodding  vigorously 
during  the  course  of  these  interrogations ; 
but  when  he  came  to  the  last  she  changed 
the  movement,  and  shook  her  head  with 
all  its  innocent  curls,  instead  of  nodding 
it.  "  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  she  said,  "  he  never 
went  near  the  lodge ;  she  met  him  in 
the  park.  They  had  a  post-office,  a 
place  where  they  put  their  letters,  in  a 
hollow  tree  ;  I  could  show  it  you,  Ed- 
mund. And  I  will  tell  you  another 
thing,"  cried  the  girl,  forgetting  all  pos- 
sibility of  reproof  in  the  delight  of  hav- 
ing such  a  wonderful  tale  to  tell.  "  Some 
one  saw  Lily  Ford  at  Molton  Junction 
yesterday.  She  went  to  the  office  and 
sent  off  a  telegraph,  —  oh,  I  know  that 's 
not  the  right  word,  but  you  know  what 
I  mean,  —  she  sent  off  a  telegraph  from 
Molton  Junction.  It  is  a  long  walk  to 
Molton  Junction.  If  it  had  been  right 
to  do  it,  she  would  have  sent  it  from  our 
own  station.  I  don't  know  what  it  was," 
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said  Nina,  regretfully,  "  but  I  am  sure 
she  must  have  intended  that  nobody 
should  know." 

"At  Molton  Junction!"  Edmund 
forgot  to  chide  the  little  collector  of 
news,  whose  eyes  were  dancing  with 
satisfaction  and  triumph,  as  she  brought 
out  one  detail  after  another.  She  en- 
joyed her  own  narrative  thoroughly, 
without  observing  its  effect  upon  him. 
He  had  grown  very  grave,  his  face  was 
overcast,  his  brows  were  knitted  over  his 
eyes,  which  looked  away  into  vacancy  as 
if  seeing  something  there  that  appalled 
him.  "And  what  then?  What  did 
she  do  then  ?  "  he  asked,  sharply,  turn- 
ing round.  Nina  was  taken  by  surprise 
at  this  sudden  change  of  tone. 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  did  not  hear  any 
more.  I  suppose  she  must  have  walked 
home  again.  And  fancy  going  all  that 
way  only  to  send  a  telegraph,  when  you 
have  a  station  so  near  your  own  door  !  " 

"  Then  she  went  only  to  send  the  tele- 
gram ;  and  came  back  again  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Nina,  with  a 
sudden  sense  that  her  evidence,  though 
so  full  of  interest  that  at  last  it  had 
silenced  Edmund,  was  on  this  point 
defective.  She  had  all  the  instincts 
of  a  detective,  and  perceived  her  fail- 
ure, and  saw  in  a  moment  that  her 
brother  had  expected  more.  But  Ed- 
mund asked  no  further  questions.  His 
mind  was  indeed  so  distracted  by  this 
new  light  as  for  the  moment  to  be  al- 
most paralyzed.  And  yet  there  was 
nothing  impossible  nor  even  unlikely  in 
it.  But  if  the  solution  of  the  problem 
was  to  'be  found  in  Nina's  story,  what 
was  he  to  say  to  the  miserable  father 
and  mother?  The  new  character  thus 
introduced  was  very  different  from  him 
whom  they  suspected ;  and  Stephen's 
actions  could  not  be  calculated  on,  like 
Roger's.  If  Lily  had  fallen  into  his 
hands,  Heaven  help  her !  for  she  was 
very  little  likely  to  escape.  It  was  not, 
however,  of  Lily  that  he  thought ;  if  he 
considered  her  at  all,  it  was  with  an  im- 


patient feeling  that,  whatever  happened, 
she  would  have  but  herself  to  thank  for 
it,  which  was  not  just.  Even  Ford  and 
his  wife,  though  Edmund's  heart  ached 
to  think  of  them,  held  a  secondary  place 
in  his  thoughts.  But  Roger  !  This  was 
what  struck  him  dumb  with  dismay. 
How  was  he  to  tell  Roger  that  the  girl 
he  had  loved  had  fled  from  her  father's 
house,  and  in  all  probability  with  his 
brother  ?  And  the  Squire,  who  for  this 
unhappy  girl's  sake  had  disinherited 
Roger,  and  was  putting  Stephen's  name 
in  the  place  of  that  of  his  eldest  son ! 
What  could  be  more  terrible  than  that 
irony  of  fate  ? 

XXX. 

CARRYING   EVIL   TIDINGS. 

Edmund  found  Ford  the  gamekeeper, 
with  red  eyes,  strained  by  watching  and 
misery,  waiting  for  him  as  he  approached 
the  lodge ;  and  Mrs.  Ford  came  out 
from  her  door  to  meet  them  as  they 
neared  the  house.  The  sight  of  these 
two  unhappy  people  gazing  at  him  with 
a  wistful  hope,  as  if  he  could  do  some- 
thing, went  to  Edmund's  heart.  Their 
house  loomed  vacant  and  miserable,  with 
all  the  doors  open,  an  empty  place  be- 
hind them,  while  they  stood  on  either 
side  of  their  visitor,  and  with  appeal- 
ing faces  mutely  implored  him  to  help 
them.  For  neither  of  them  could  say 
much.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Edmund !  "  Mrs. 
Ford  cried  from  time  to  time,  while  her 
husband  stood  crushing  his  hat  in  his 
hands,  starting  at  every  little  sound, 
with  his  bloodshot  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
young  master.  Ford's  misery  was  more 
pitiful  to  see  than  his  wife's  was.  He 
had  less  command  of  words,  and  could 
not  calm  himself  either  by  renewed 
statements  of  the  case  or  tears,  as  she 
could ;  and  perhaps  the  grosser  dangers 
were  more  present  fo  his  mind,  and  he 
had  less  confidence  in  Lily's  power  of 
controlling  circumstances.  All  that  he 
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could  do  to  relieve  the  anguish  of  his 
soul  was  to  turn  and  twist  his  hat  out  of 
all  shape  in  those  strong  moist  hands, 
with  which  he  would  have  wrung  the 
neck,  if  he  could,  of  the  man  who  had 
beguiled  away  his  Lily :  but  Ford  was 
not  capable  of  uttering  her  name. 

Edmund's  attempt  to  question  the 
anxious  pair  as  to  whether  Lily  had 
known  any  one  who  could  have  tempted 
her  away,  whether  there  was  any  lover, 
even  any  acquaintance  whom  she  could 
have  made  without  their  knowledge, 
produced  nothing  but  eager  contradic- 
tions from  Mrs.  Ford,  and  a  look  of 
fury  in  her  husband's  face  which  warned 
Edmund  that  the  man  was  nearly  be- 
yond his  own  control,  and  might  almost 
be  tempted  to  spring  upon  him,  Edmund, 
in  lieu  of  any  other  victim.  "  Who  could 
she  ever  see  ?  Who  entered  our  doors 
but  Mr.  Roger  ?  And  not  him  with  my 
will,"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  —  "  oh,  not  with 
my  will !  I  would  have  shut  the  door 
upon  him,  if  I  could.  But  never  another 
came  near  the  place,  —  never  another! 
And  she  was  n't  one  to  talk  or  to  bandy 
words :  oh,  never  anything  of  that  sort ! 
She  was  as  retired,  as  quiet,  never  put- 
ting herself  forward,  never  letting  any 
man  think  as  she  was  to  be  spoken  to 
different  from  a  lady  "  — 

Ford  made  a  wild  movement,  as  if  he 
would  have  struck  his  wife.  "  Will  you 
stop  that  ?  "  he  said  hoarsely,  the  blood 
mounting  into  his  brown,  weather-beaten 
countenance ;  and  then  she  began  to 
cry,  poor  soul,  while  he  kneaded  his 
hat  with  restless  hands,  and  looked 
straight  before  him  into  the  vacancy  of 
the  park,  his  eyes  red  and  lowering  with 
excess  of  wretchedness  and  sleeplessness 
and  misery.  He  could  not  speak  nor 
hear  her  speak ;  he  was  impatient  of 
any  touch  upon  his  wounds  ;  and  yet,  in 
the  helplessness  of  his  ignorance,  incapa- 
ble of  doing  anything  in  his  own  per- 
son, he  turned  his  piteous  gaze  again, 
with  dumb  expectation,  on  Edmund,  who 
assuredly  could  do  something,  he  knew 


not  what,  to  help  to  clear  up  this  mis- 
ery, to  find  Lily  if  found  she  could  be. 

"  Mrs.  Ford,"  said  Edmund,  "  if  you 
are  right,  she  is  as  safe  as  if  she  were 
here  in  your  own  care.  My  brother 
Roger  asked  her  from  you  as  his  wife." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Edmund!"  cried  Mrs. 
Ford,  wringing  her  hands. 

"  She  is  as  safe  as  in  your  own  house," 
said  Edmund,  stopping  with  a  gesture 
the  story  on  her  lips.  "  If  she  is  with 
him,  all  is  well.  Ford,  you  know  him  ; 
you  know  that  what  I  say  is  true." 

The  man  looked  at  him  wildly,  crush- 
ing his  hat  into  a  pulp  in  his  fierce 
grasp.  "  I  don't  know  nothing,"  he 
suddenly  burst  forth,  with  a  kind  of 
roar  of  anguish,  —  "  nothing  but  that 
I  '11  wring  his  damned  neck  with  these 
hands ! " 

"  Ford,  oh,  Ford !  " 

"  I  '11  wring  his  damned  neck,  master 
or  no  master,  if  he 's  harmed  my  girl !  " 
said  the  man,  with  his  hoarse  roar,  push- 
ing his  wife  away  with  his  elbow.  Then 
he  turned  to  Edmund  with  the  pathetic 
eyes  of  a  dog,  a  helpless  dumb  creature 
asking  for  help.  "  Do  something  for  us, 
Mr.  Edmund,"  he  said. 

"  I  will,  I  will,  if  I  can,"  Edmund 
cried.  They  stood  on  each  side  of  him, 
their  eyes,  appealing,  going  to  his  very 
heart.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  He  knew, 
though  they  did  not,  how  vain  it  was. 
If  she  were  with  Roger,  then  no  harm 
could  come  to  her.  But  Stephen !  — 
how  could  he  suggest  to  them  that  hor- 
rible danger,  that  misery  in  which  there 
was  no  hope  ? 

Edmund  went  to  London  by  the  night 
train.  He  arrived  very  early  in  the 
gray  of  the  morning,  before  it  Was  pos- 
sible to  see  any  one,  even  his  brother. 
He  went  to  the  hotel  near  the  station, 
and  loitered  through  those  slow,  still 
morning  hours,  when  nothing  can  be 
done,  which  are  perhaps  more  dreadful 
in  their  monotony  than  any  others.  He 
was  too  much  excited  to  sleep,  and  the 
brightness  of  the  morning  was  appalling 
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and  merciless ;  softening  nothing,  show- 
ing everything  terribly  distinct  and 
clear.  To  go  to  Roger  and  seek  Lily 
there  appeared  to  him  more  futile  than 
even  he  had  felt  it  to  be  at  first.  Lily 
there  !  Could  anything  be  more  impos- 
sible ?  That  Roger  should  expose  his 
wife  that  was  to  be  to  the  faintest  re- 
mark, that  he  should  subject  her  to  any 
misconstruction,  that  he  could  even  have 
supposed  it  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility that  Lily  would  consent  to  go  with 
him,  Edmund  now  knew  was  preposter- 
ous. He  had  known  it  all  along,  but 
from  pure  pity  of  the  misery  of  the 
family  he  had  allowed  himself  to  think 
that  perhaps  for  once  the  impossible 
might  have  happened.  He  now  felt 
that  it  could  not  be  so.  But  on  the 
other  side,  if  Nina  was  right !  The 
Mitfords  had  no  delusions  in  respect 
to  each  other ;  at  least  there  was  none 
so  far  as  regarded  Stephen.  Stephen 
was  the  member  of  the  household  whose 
course  of  action  had  always  been  most 
certain  to  the  others.  He  would  do 
what  was  for  his  own  pleasure  and  his 
own  interest.  He  professed  no  other 
creed.  What  he  liked,  what  suited  him, 
was  what  he  did  :  and  if  he  chose  to 
gather  that  humble  flower,  what  was  it 
to  any  one  ?  He  would  do  it  without 
any  after-thought.  Was  it  not  only  too 
possible  that  he  had  corrupted  Lily 
even  before  she  left  her  father's  house  ? 
Edmund  set  his  teeth,  with  something 
of  the  feeling,  though  the  culprit  was 
his  brother,  which  had  made  poor  Ford 
in  his  passion  crush  the  hat  which  was 
in  his  hands.  "  I  would  wring  his 
damned  neck !  "  Edmund,  with  a  pas- 
sion of  indignation  and  righteous  wrath 
in  his  heart,  felt  that  he  too  could  do 
the  same.  And  how  could  he  hold 
back  the  miserable  father,  whatever  he 
did  in  his  anguish?  If  Stephen  had 
not  corrupted  her,  then  he  had  be- 
trayed her.  Poor  Lily  !  Poor  flower  of 
folly,  trained  to  her  destruction !  He 
thought  with  a  kind  of  rage  of  ail  con- 


cerned, from  his  own  mother,  who  had 
begun  that  fatal  career,  to  the  fond,  de- 
luded parents,  who  had  put  their  pride 
in  their  daughter  and  brought  her  up 
a  lady.  A  lady,  and  the  gamekeeper's 
daughter,  —  too  good  for  her  own  peo- 
ple, not  good  enough  for  the  others, 
destined  to  trouble  from  her  cradle,  de- 
voted to  misery  and  shame  !  Poor  Lily, 
it  was  no  fault  of  hers.  It  was  not  by 
her  will  that  she  had  been  separated 
from  the  honest  rustic  lover  who  would 
have  made  her  father's  daughter  a  good 
husband,  had  it  been  left  to  nature. 
The  gardener,  with  his  little  learning,  his 
superior  pretensions,  his  pleasant  house 
and  work,  —  how  happy  Ford's  daughter 
might  have  been  in  such  a  simple  pos- 
sible promotion  !  Whereas  now,  the 
ruin  of  one  brother  or  the  grey  of  an- 
other, —  was  this  all  her  harmless  vanity, 
her  foolish  training,  her  fatal  beauty, 
had  brought  her?  To  bloom  like  a 
flower,  and  to  be  thrown  away  like 
one,  and  perish,  trodden  underfoot. 
Edmund's  heart  was  sore  with  these 
thoughts.  He  had  come  to  help,  but 
how  could  he  help  ?  Could  he  take  her 
back  to  these  poor  people,  stained  and 
shamed,  her  glory  and  her  sweetness 
gone  ?  Would  she  go  with  him,  even, 
abandoning  the  delight  of  a  life  of  gay- 
ety  and  noise  and  so-called  pleasure,  to 
return  to  the  wretchedness  of  the  home 
she  had  left  and  the  name  she  had 
covered  with  shame  ?  Poor  Lily,  poor 
Lily  !  His  heart  bled  for  her,  the  vic- 
tim of  the  folly  of  so  many  others  more 
than  of  her  own. 

As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so, 
he  went  to  Roger's  chambers,  which  he 
had  always  shared,  and  in  which,  now 
that  the  day  was  fully  astir  and  awake, 
he  had  his  own  room  to  retire  to,  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  an  interview  which  he 
dreaded  more  and  more  as  it  approached. 
Though  half  a  day  seemed  to  have  passed 
since  Edmund's  arrival,  it  was  still  early, 
and  Roger  was  not  yet  visible.  His  let- 
ters were  on  the  breakfast-table  ready 
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for  him,  one  in  Mr.  Mitf ord's  well-known 
hand,  which  Edmund  perceived  with  a 
sensation  of  impatience  almost  insup- 
portable ;  thinking  of  Stephen  promot- 
ed to  Roger's  place,  of  Stephen  guilty 
and  cruel  in  the  place  of  his  honorable 
and  innocent  brother,  and  of  the  un- 
happy girl  who  stood  between  them, 
for  whom  Roger  was  suffering  without 
blame,  and  upon  whose  ruin  Stephen 
would  stand  triumphant.  Could  such 
things  be?  It  was  all  he  could  do  to 
restrain  himself,  not  to  seize  upon  his 
father's  letter  and  tear  it  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces ;  but  what  would  it  matter  ? 
His  father,  Edmund  knew  in  his  heart, 
would  forgive  Stephen's  fault,  but  not 
Roger's.  It  made  no  difference.  Lily 
destroyed  would  not  stand  in  the  young- 
er brother's  way,  while  Lily  honored 
and  beloved  would  ruin  Roger.  It  was 
horrible,  but  it  was  true. 

When  Roger  appeared,  he  came  up 
to  Edmund  almost  with  enthusiasm, 
with  a  sparkle  of  pleasure  in  his  eyes. 
"  I  thought,  somehow,  I  should  see  you 
soon,"  he  said ;  "  it  seemed  natural  you 
should  come  after  the  one  who  was 
down  on  his  luck,"  and  he  grasped  his 
brother's  hand  with  an  unusual  effusion. 
Though  this  was  all  that  was  said,  they 
were  both  a  little  moved,  —  Edmund,  as 
he  felt,  with  better  reason,  for  how  he 
was  to  make  known  his  trouble  now  he 
could  not  tell.  The  moment  he  saw 
Roger,  all  doubt  of  him  disappeared 
from  his  mind.  To  have  asked  him 
where  Lily  was,  or  if  he  knew  anything 
of  her,  would  have  been  an  insult.  He 
had  felt  this  with  waverings  from  the 
first,  but  he  had  no  wavering  on  the 
subject  now.  Roger,  too,  had  a  great 
deal  of  excitement  about  him,  which 
took  the  form  of  elation  and  even  gay- 
ety:  smiles  danced  in  his  eyes;  he 
laughed,  as  he  spoke,  for  nothing,  for 
mere  pleasure.  "  I  hope  you  got  my 
letter,"  he  said ;  "  but  you  could  not,  I 
fear,  since  you  must  have  started  last 
night." 


"  I  got  no  letter.  I  was  —  anxious 
to  see  you  —  to  know  —  I  suppose  you 
have  been  arranging  things  ?  " 

"  So  well  that  I  don't  understand  how 
I  can  have  been  so  successful  the  first 
try.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  every- 
thing that  was  discouraging.  You  know, 
people  say  that  when  you  want  anything 
very  much,  that  is  precisely  the  time 
when  you  don't  get  it.  But  I  've  had 
a  different  experience.  I  went  to  see 
Hampton  yesterday.  I  thought  he  was 
the  man,  if  there  was  anything  to  be 
had :  but  you  '11  never  believe  what  he 's 
going  to  do.  They  're  coming  into  office, 
you  know.  The  excellent  fellow  offered 
me  the  post  of  his  private  secretary. 
What  do  you  think,  Ned,  —  private 
secretary  to  a  cabinet  minister,  the  very 
first  try  one  makes  !  " 

"  I  am  very  glad,  Roger ;  but  it  will 
be  hard  work,  and  you're  not  used  to 
that." 

"  Work  !  what  does  that  matter  ?  I 
shall  delight  in  it,  and  there  is  no  tell- 
ing what  it  may  lead  to.  I  never  thought 
I  should  fall  into  public  life  in  this  way ; 
but  I  have  always  had  a  fancy  for  it, 
one  time  or  other,  don't  you  know  ?  " 

Edmund  did  not  know;  indeed,  he 
thought  he  knew  the  reverse,  and  that 
his  brother  had  aimed  at  a  life  untram- 
meled  by  any  such  confinement.  But 
he  did  not  say  so.  "  It  is  a  capital  be- 
ginning," he  said. 

"  I  should  think  it  was !  I  never 
hoped  for  anything  of  the  kind :  but  I 
have  a  feeling,"  said  Roger;  with  again 
a  little  joyous  laugh,  "  that  my  luck  Is 
going  to  turn,  Ned.  I  've  had  a  good 
long  spell  of  bad ;  I  /have  some  good 
owing  me,  and  I  fpel  that  it's  com- 
ing. Why  don't  you  say  something, 
you  sulky  fellow  ?  I  believe  you  're  not 
half  pleased."  , 

"  I  am  pleas/ad,  as  long  as  it  pleases 
you.  It  is /not  the  life  I  should  have 
planned  ior  you,  but  if  »you  think  you 
will  like  it  "  — 

"  Think !     I  don't  think,  I  know :  it 
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will  give  me  occupation  and  something 
serious  to  think  of.  A  man  wants  that 
when  he  settles  down.  I  wrote  to  Lily, 
too,"  he  said,  his  voice  softening,  "  put- 
ting everything  before  her." 

And  then  there  was  a  blank  silence 
for  a  moment,  one  of  those  pauses  full 
of  meaning,  upon  which  the  most  unsus- 
pecting can  scarcely  deceive  themselves. 
Edmund  did  not  so  much  as  look  at  his 
brother,  whom  he  was  about  to  strike 
with  so  cruel  a  blow. 

"  Well,"  Roger  said,  after  a  moment, 
"  speak  out ;  what  have  you  got  to  say  ? 
I  know  there  is  something.  Let  me 
have  it  without  more  ado." 

"  It  is  not  so  easy  to  speak  out,"  re- 
turned Edmund. 

"Why,  Ned!  You  forget  that  I 
know  it  already.  My  father  has  done 
what  he  threatened.  He  has  put  me  out 
of  the  succession.  Do  you  think  I  did 
not  know  he  would  keep  his  word  ?  And 
you  have  got  it,  old  fellow,"  said  Roger, 
putting  out  his  hand,  "  and  I  am  quite 
satisfied.  I  wish  you  had  got  my  letter. 
What  England  expects  of  you  now  is 
that  you  should  marry  Elizabeth,  and 
live  happy  ever  after.  Did  you  think  I 
should  grudge  it  to  you,  Ned  ?  " 

Edmund  listened  to  all  this  with  a 
perfectly  blank  face.  It  sounded  in  his 
ears  like  something  flat  and  fictitious, 
without  interest,  without  meaning.  He 
grasped  the  hand  which  his  brother  held 
out  to  him  across  the  corner  of  the  table, 
and  held  it  fast.  It  seemed  as  if  that 
little  speech  which  Roger  made  him 
would  never  be  done.  Edmund  held  the 
hand  after  Roger's  voice  ceased,  and 
again  there  was  another  pause.  Then 
Edmund  heard  his  own  voice  say,  as  if 
it  were  some  one  else  speaking,  "  When 
did  you  last  see  Lily  Ford  ?  " 

"  See  Lily  ?  "  Roger  looked  at  him 
with  wondering  eyes.  Then  he  said, 
with  a  little  impatience,  "  I  have  not 
seen  her  since  the  night  before  I  left 
home.  You  know  that.  She  would  not 
see  me,  for  some  reason  or  other,  a  panic 


about  her  father  ;  but  I  have  written,  I 
have  set  everything  before  her  —  Ned, 
what  is  it  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  She  did  not  —  come  with  you  to 
London  ?  " 

"  Ned  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  Have 
you  taken  leave  of  your  senses  ?  Come 
with  me  to  London,  the  girl  who  is  to 
be  my  wife  ?  " 

"  I  told  them  so,"  said  Edmund.  He 
could  not  lift  his  eyes  and  look  Roger  in 
the  face. 

"  You  told  them  so  ?  Edmund,"  said 
Roger,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  bro- 
ther's arm,  "  you  have  something  to  tell 
me,  something  you  are  afraid  to  say. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  out  with  it !  What 
is  it  ?  Something  that  I  do  not  ex 
pect?"  ^ 

"  Roger,"  said  his  brother,  faltering, 
"Roger,  Lily  Ford  disappeared  from 
her  home  the  day  you  left.  They  do 
not  know  where  she  is,  nor  what  has  be- 
come of  her.  They  thought  she  might 
have  come  to  London  with  you.  I  told 
them  that  was  impossible.  They  are 
heart-broken;  they  don't  know  where 
she  is." 

Roger  received  this  blow  full  in  his 
breast.  He  had  not  feared  anything, 
he  had  no  preparation  for  it.  It  came 
upon  him  like  the  fire  of  a  shooting 
party,  when  a  man  is  condemned  to  die. 
The  solid  earth  swam  round  him.  He 
heard  the  hesitating  words  come  one  by 
one,  singing  through  the  air  like  bullets ; 
and  yet  he  did  not  know  even  now  what 
it  meant. 

XXXI. 

THREE    BROTHERS. 

In  the  end,  however,  this  dreadful 
news,  which  Edmund  had  thought  would 
kill  his  brother,  had  little  or  no  effect 
upon  him.  The  idea  that  Lily  had  in 
any  way  compromised  herself,  that  any- 
thing disgraceful  could  be  involved,  or 
that  there  was  wrong  in  it,  was  one 
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which  Roger  was  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing. He  was  stunned  for  the  moment 
by  the  mere  wonder,  but  recovered  him- 
self almost  immediately.  "  And  she  left 
no  letter,  gave  them  no  clue  ?  "  he  said, 
gravely  enough,  yet  with  a  smile  break- 
ing through  beneath  the  seriousness  of 
his  lips. 

"  None  whatever,"  replied  Edmund, 
watching  his  brother  keenly,  with  the 
strangest  new  suspicions  and  doubts 
springing  up  in  his  mind. 

Roger  said  nothing  for  a  minute  or 
two ;  and  then,  shaking  his  head,  "  What 
unreasoning  creatures  women  are,  the 
best  of  them  !  Do  you  think  she  could 
suppose  it  possible  that  I  would  be  sha- 
ken off  like  that  ?  " 

"  Shaken  off  —  like  what  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  you,  Ned :  you  look  as  if  you  were 
in  great  trouble  about  something.  Not 
about  this,  I  hope.  Don't  you  see  it  is 
as  clear  as  daylight  ?  She  is  frightened 
of  me,  poor  darling.  She  thinks  her 
father  will  lose  his  place,  and  his  home, 
and  all  his  comforts.  It  is  just  like  a 
girl's  inconsequent  way.  If  she  re- 
moves herself  out  of  the  question,  she 
thinks  all  will  be  well.  No  doubt  she 
is  hiding  somewhere,  with  her  poor  little 
heart  beating,  wondering  if  we  will  real- 
ly let  her  get  lost  and  sacrifice  herself. 
My  poor,  little,  silly,  sweet  Lily !  She 
has  read  too  many  novels,  no  doubt :  she 
thinks  that 's  the  best  way,  —  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  herself." 

Edmund  looked  with  a  certain  awe  at 
his  brother's  face,  lit  up  with  the  tender- 
est  smile.  Roger  was  not  thinking  of 
any  danger  to  her,  nor  of  how  other  peo- 
ple were  affected,  nor  of  anything  but 
the  romantic,  generous  girl,  following, 
perhaps,  some  example  in  a  novel,  as  lit- 
tle reasonable  as  any  heroine  of  ro- 
mance. And  was  not  she  a  heroine  of 
romance,  the  true  romance  which  never 
fails  or  is  out  of  fashion,  —  and  was 
not  this  unreason  the  most  exquisite 
thing  in  the  world?  He  did  not  ob- 


serve that  his  brother  made  no  answer ; 
that  Edmund  gave  him  one  wondering 
glance  only,  and  then  averted  his  eyes. 
Roger  required  no  answer ;  his  mind 
was  altogether  absorbed  in  this  intelli- 
gence, which  he  received  in  so  different 
a  way  from  that  which  his  brother 
feared. 

"  We  must  n't  leave  her  too  long  in 
that  thought,"  said  Roger,  cheerfully. 
"  It 's  curious  how  sweet  that  want  of 
reason  is,  —  don't  you  think  so?  No, 
you  're  too  matter  of  fact,  Ned  ;  and 
besides,  you  have  not  fallen  under  the 
spell.  What  do  they  think  ?  Or  rath- 
er, where  do  they  think  she  can  have 
taken  refuge,  —  with  some  old  aunt,  or 
old  friend,  or  something  ?  They  must 
have  made  some  guess." 

"  I  don't  think  so.  They  thought, 
and  they  almost  persuaded  me  to  think, 
that  you  had  brought  her  here  with 
you." 

"  I  bring  her  here  with  me  !  " 

"  I  knew,  of  course,  it  was  absurd," 
said  Edmund,  averting  his  eyes. 

"  There  is  a  kind  of  unreason  that  is 
not  sweet,"  said  Roger  quickly.  "  What 
did  they  suppose  I  could  have  done  that 
for?  And  it  was  so  likely  she  would 
come  with  me,  her  only  half -accepted  — 
when  it  is  evident  it 's  to  escape  me,  to 
sacrifice  herself,  that  she  's  gone  away." 
He  got  up,  and  began  to  pace  about 
the  room.  "  This  becomes  a  little  disa- 
greeable," he  said.  "  With  me !  What 
a  strange  idea !  The  most  sensitive,  del- 
icate —  why,  you  might  almost  say  pru- 
dish—  And  why,  in  the  name  of  all 
that's  ridiculous,  could  I  have  wished 
her  to  come  with  me  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  I  felt,"  Edmund  said, 
but  still  with  averted  eyes. 

"  Ah,  Ned,"  said  Roger,  "  that 's  the 
worst  of  it.  These  good,  honest  people  ! 
things  that  would  horrify  us  seem  nat- 
ural to  them.  They  would  see  nothing 
out  of  the  question  in  such  an  impossi- 
ble proceeding,  —  to  show  her  London, 
perhaps,  or  consult  her  about  our  future 
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arrangements?"  He  laughed,  with  a 
faint  awakening  of  uneasiness.  "  And  all 
the  time  she  is  in  some  nook  in  the  coun- 
try, some  old  woman's  cottage,  thinking 
how  clever  she  has  been  to  hide  herself 
from  everybody,  but  yet  perhaps  won- 
dering —  I  wonder  if  she  is  wondering 
whether  I  am  no  more  good  than  that, 
whether  I  will  let  her  go "  —  He 
paused  a  little,  his  voice  melting  into  the 
softness  of  a  mother  with  her  child  ; 
then  he  said  quickly,  "  We  must  get 
at  once  the  directions  of  all  the  old 
aunts." 

"They  have  no  directions  to  give," 
observed  Edmund,  in  a  low  tone  ;  "  there 
seems  to  be  no  one  they  can  think  of. 
And  the  strange  thing  is  that  she  ap- 
pears to  have  come  to  London  the  day 
before  yesterday,  in  the  same  train  with 
you,  Roger,  —  from  Molton  Junction,  so 
far  as  I  can  make  out,  where  it  seems 
she  sent  off  a  telegram,  having  walked 
there." 

"  This  is  more  mysterious  than  ever," 
said  Roger,  growing  red  under  his  eyes, 
"  but  also  more  natural  than  ever.  Of 
course  she  must  have  telegraphed  to  the 
house  she  was  going  to.  Of  course 
London  is  the  way  to  everywhere  ;  or 
she  might  even  have  a  friend  in  town. 
Of  course  they  must  know  of  some  one. 
You  don't  mean  to  say  that  they  have 
no  relations,  no  friends,  out  of  Melcombe  ? 
Come,  Edmund,"  he  said,  giving  his 
brother  a  sudden  sharp  pat  on  the  shoul- 
der, "  wake  yourself  up  !  We  must  find 
our  way  out  of  this ;  we  are  not  going 
to  be  outgeneraled  by  a  simple  girl. 
How  strange,"  he  continued,  after  a  mo- 
ment, "  that  I  did  n't  see  her  !  Now  I 
think  of  it,  I  did  see  some  one  in  the 
crowd  at  Molton  who  reminded  me  — 
To  be  sure  —  I  said  to  myself,  If  I 
did  not  know  she  was  safe  at  home  — 
And,  after  all,  I  never  thought  of  look- 
ing when  we  got  to  Paddington.  By 
the  way  "  — 

"  What,  Roger  ?  " 

"  It  has  just  occurred  to  me.     I  saw 


Stephen  at  the  station ;  he  was  going  to 
meet  one  of  the  men  of  his  regimenjb. 
He  may  have  seen  her.  I  suppose  he 
knows  her,  — by  sight,  at  least?  " 

"  Most  probably,"  answered  Edmund, 
scarcely  knowing  how  to  command  his 
voice. 

"  And  no  one  could  see  her  without 
remarking  her.  Steve  may  have  no- 
ticed, Ned  ;  he  may  have  seen  whether 
any  one  met  her,  or  what  way  she  went. 
The  moment  I  have  swallowed  my  cof- 
fee "  (which  had  in  the  mean  time 
grown  cold  on  the  table,  and  which  was 
the  only  part  of  an  ample  breakfast 
which  Roger  seemed  inclined  to  touch), 
"  I  '11  go  and  look  him  up." 

"  Let  me  go,"  Edmund  suggested. 
"  I  am  ready  now ;  and  it  will  be  easier 
for  me,  who  have  no  special  interest,  to 
make  inquiries  than  for  you." 

"  No  special  interest,"  said  Roger, 
with  an  unsteady  laugh.  "If  it  did  n't 
happen  to  be  my  brother  Ned's  way  to 
think  of  everybody's  interests  before  his 
own  "  — 

"  Because  I  have  none  in  particular, 
you  see,"  returned  Edmund,  waving  his 
hand  as  he  hurried  away.  He  was  too 
glad  to  find  himself  outside  Roger's  door, 
and  under  no  further  necessity  to  veil 
the  changes  of  his  countenance.  It  had 
gone  to  his  heart  like  a  sudden  arrow  to 
hear  that  Stephen  had  been  seen  at  the 
station  going  to  meet  some  one.  Whom 
was  he  going  to  meet,  and  what  would 
he  say,  and  how  reply  to  the  questions 
that  must  be  forced  upon  him?  Ed- 
mund had  no  faith  in  Stephen's  reply. 
He  had  no  faith  in  him  in  any  way,  nor 
any  hope  of  satisfaction  from  him.  If 
only  he  could  keep  Roger  from  suspect- 
ing, and  prevent  any  meeting  from 
which  enlightenment  could  come  ! 

Stephen  was  not  to  be  found  at  his 
club,  though  it  was  known  there  that  he 
was  in  town.  He  was  not  to  be  found 
at  the  rooms  where  he  generally  lived 
when  in  London.  The  people  there 
knew  nothing  'of  Captain  Mitford's 
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whereabouts ;  they  did  not  believe  he 
was  in  town ;  they  had  seen  nothing  of 
him :  from  which  Edmund  drew  the 
conclusion,  which  was  far  from  reassur- 
ing, that  Stephen  had  established  him- 
self somewhere  else.  He  went  back  to 
the  club  a  second  time,  after  seeking  his 
brother  in  every  other  quarter  he  could 
think  of,  and  was  again  disappointed. 
But  as  he  turned  away  from  the  door, 
sadly  cast  down,  and  feeling  himself 
baffled  at  every  turn,  he  met  Stephen 
coming  along  Piccadilly,  in  all  the  splen- 
dor of  his  town  clothes,  with  that  addi- 
tional exquisite  neatness  of  detail  which 
the  military  element  gives.  Stephen 
was  very  triumphant  to  behold,  in  his 
strength  and  fullness  of  life:  his  hair 
exuberant  in  a  hundred  curls,  his  step 
spurning  the  pavement,  his  whole  ap- 
pearance the  perfection  of  health  and 
cleanness  and  superlative  polish  and 
care.  Another  man,  equally  splendid, 
brushed,  and  shaven,  and  smoothed  into 
perfection,  walked  with  him,  and  Ed- 
mund, in  his  country  habiliments  and 
with  his  anxious  mind,  felt  himself  a 
shabby  shadow  beside  those  dazzling 
specimens  of  their  kind.  His  brother 
was  passing  him,  with  two  fingers  ex- 
tended to  be  shaken,  and  a  "  Hallo, 
Ned !  "  when  Edmund  came  to  a  stand 
before  him,  and  compelled  him  to  pause. 
Stephen's  companion  paused,  too,  with 
momentary  suspicion,  then  passed  along, 
saying  something  under  his  mustache 
of  seeing  him  again  at  the  club.  They 
were  quite  near  the  club,  and  Edmund 
read  in  Stephen's  face  the  contrariety 
of  being  so  near  shelter  and  yet  caught. 
For  he  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  splen- 
dor of  his  brother's  appearance  was  but 
outside,  and  that  his  face  was  not  as 
radiant  as  his  clothes. 

"Well,"  cried  Stephen,  "I  thought 
you  had  gone  home,  Ned.  It  seems 
to  me  you  are  getting  as  bad  as  the 
worst  of  us,  always  about  town." 

".  I  have  come  up  on  special  business," 
said  Edmund,  and  he  thought  the  splen- 


did Stephen  winced  a  little,  as  if  he 
might  have  a  suspicion  what  that  busi- 
ness was. 

"  Really  !  So  have  I,  —  with  that  fel- 
low that  left  us  just  now  ;  he  's  gone  to 
wait  for  me  at  the  club.  I  owe  him  a 
trifle.  I  '11  see  you  another  time." 

"  My  business  is  very  much  with  you," 
replied  Edmund,  "  but  I  '11  walk  with 
you.  I  need  not  detain  you." 

"  Oh,  about  the  will,"  said  his  bro- 
ther, with  a  laugh.  "  I  heard  from  the 
governor  to-day.  It 's  all  right,  old  fel- 
low. I  '11  take  it  like  a  shot ;  I  've  no 
delicacy.  If  Roger  and  you  choose  to  be 
a  couple  of  fools,  what  does  that  matter 
to  me  ?  " 

"  There  is  something  else  which  mat- 
ters, though,"  answered  Edmund,  stern- 
ly. "  You  know  why  Roger  is  out  of  it. 
So  far  as  I  can  hear,  the  same  reason 
stands  against  you." 

"  What !  "  said  Stephen,  "  that  I  am 
going  to  marry  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Not 
such  a  fool,  thank  you.  I  've  no  more 
thought  of  marrying  than  you  have,  and 
little  inclination  that  way."  His  color 
heightened,  however,  and  his  breath 
quickened,  and  he  did  not  meet  Ed- 
mund's eye. 

"It  is  not  marriage ;  it  is  —  Lily 
Ford." 

"Well,"  cried  his  brother,  turning 
upon  him  sharply,  "  what  of  her  ?  The 
little  damned  jilt ;  the  "  —  He  paused, 
with  an  evident  sense  of  having  commit- 
ted himself,  and  added  angrily,  "  What 
the  devil  has  she  got  to  do  with  me  ?  " 

"  Much  ;  for  she  belongs  to  our  im- 
mediate surroundings,  and  my  father 
will  never  put  up  with  an  injury  to  a 
person  who  is  really  one  of  his  household. 
She  must  be  restored  to  her  family  at 
once." 

"  Restored !  "  exclaimed  Stephen,  with 
a  harsh  laugh.  "  You  speak  at  your  ease, 
my  friend  Ned.  You  must  have  a  thing 
before  you  can  restore  it.  I  've  had 
nothing  to  say  to  the  lady,  and  there- 
fore I  can't  give  her  back." 
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"  We  had  better  go  somewhere  where 
we  can  talk  with  more  safety.  These 
are  not  subjects  for  the  club  or  Picca- 
dilly." 

"Piccadilly  has  heard  as  much  as 
most  places,  and  so  has  the  club  ;  and  I 
don't  know  what  there  is  to  talk  about." 

"  Stephen,  where  is  Lily  Ford  ?  " 

Stephen  swore  a  big  oath  under  his 
breath.  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  Lily 
Ford  ?  If  you  are  trying  to  put  blame 
upon  me,  mind  what  you  are  about, 
Ned ;  I  'm  not  a  safe  man  to  meddle 
with.  If  you  mean  to  spoil  my  luck 
with  got-up  stories  "  — 

"  She  came  to  London  on  Tuesday 
night,"  interrupted  Edmund,  abstractly, 
as  if  he  were  summing  up  evidence, 
"  and  you  met  her  at  the  station. 
Where  is  she  now  ?  If  you  will  tell 
me  that,  I  will  ask  you  no  further  ques- 
tions." 

"  Who  told  you  I  met  her  at  the  sta- 
tion ?  You  are  making  up  fables  against 
me." 

"  Stephen,  where  is  Lily  Ford  ?  "• 

It  was  in  Piccadilly,  with  all  the  peo- 
ple passing;  impossible  to  make  any 
scene  there,  had  life  and  death  been  in 
it.  Edmund's  voice  was  low,  but  Ste- 
phen had  no  habit  of  subduing  his  tones 
or  controlling  himself,  and  he  was  al- 
ready excited.  The  fury  of  a  man  baf- 
fled, disappointed,  tricked,  —  for  so  he 
thought  it,  —  whose  victim  had  turned 
the  tables  on  him,  and  placed  him  in  the 
position  of  a  fool  instead  of  that  of  a 
scoundrel,  raged  within  him,  and  it  was 
a  relief  to  vent  it  upon  some  one.  He 
griped  his  brother's  arm  with  a  sudden 
force  which  took  Edmund  by  surprise 
and  made  him  stagger,  and  he  swore 

again  by  the  highest  name.  "  By ! 

I  don't  know.  And  if  I  did  I  should  n't 
tell  you.  I'll  break  the  head  of  any 
man  who  asks  me  such  a  question  again. 
Stand  out  of  the  way !  " 

Edmund's  arm  was  raised  instinctive- 
ly to  resist  the  push  aside  which  his 
brother  gave  him,  as  Stephen  released 


him  from  his  grasp.  But  already  the 
altercation  had  caught  the  eyes  of  two 
or  three  passers-by,  and  Edmund  had 
an  Englishman's  dread  of  exposure  and 
horror  of  making  an  exhibition  of  him- 
self. He  stepped  back,  answering  only 
with  a  look  the  insolent  gaze  which  Ste- 
phen fixed  upon  him,  and  in  which 
there  was  an  uneasy  inquiry,  an  alarm 
which  neutralized  the  defiance.  It  was 
not  a  light  matter  to  submit  to  such 
rough  treatment,  but  a  quarrel  in  the 
open  street,  and  above  all  in  Piccadilly, 
was  the  last  thing  in  the  world  to  be 
thought  of,  as  Stephen,  cowardly  in  his 
audacious  selfishness,  well  knew.  Ed- 
mund let  his  brother  brush  past,  and 
after  a  moment  turned  back  in  the  other 
direction,  silent  while  his  heart  burned. 
Stephen  was  fully  aware  that  Edmund 
would  make  no  public  quarrel,  and  took 
advantage  of  it,  as  bullies  do. 

Edmund  had  said  more  than  he  was 
sure  of,  without  premeditation,  in  the 
haste  and  heat  of  his  first  address  to  his 
brother.  "  You  met  her  at  the  station." 
He  had  not  been  aware  that  he  meant 
to  say  this  until  he  heard  himself  saying 
it.  But  he  had  no  doubt  now  that  Ste- 
phen was  guilty  ;  the  very  absence  of 
all  hesitation  in  his  response,  his  instant 
comprehension  of  the  question,  made  it 
apparent  that  Stephen  had  nothing  to 
learn  in  respect  to  Lily's  flight.  And 
God  help  the  unfortunate  girl  if  she 
were  in  his  ruthless  hands !  God  help 
the  miserable  parents,  to  whom  Edmund 
could  not  have  a  word  of  comfort  to 
say! 

His  heart  was  very  heavy  as  he  went 
along  amid  the  stream  of  people  flow- 
ing towards  the  park.  It  was  after- 
noon by  this  time,  and  the  carriages  had 
begun  to  follow  each  other  in  a  long 
line.  Everything  looked  bright  and  gay, 
with  that  impression  of  endless  prosperi- 
ty, wealth,  ease,  and  luxury  which  few 
other  scenes  convey  to  a  similar  degree. 
No  doubt,  among  that  luxurious  crowd 
there  was  no  'lack  of  sad  histories,  ach- 
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ing  hearts,  unhappy  parents,  and  ruined 
children ;  but  the  glitter  and  splendor 
seemed  to  carry  the  misery  of  his 
thoughts  deeper  into  his  heart. 


Until  all  at  once  he  woke  to  a  terror 
near  to  himself,  a  danger  which  touched 
him  more  than  anything  that  had  hap- 
pened, or  could  happen,  to  Lily  Ford. 

M.  0.  W.  Oliphant. 

T.  B.  Aldrich. 


FKANKLIN  IN   FRANCE. 


THOSE  who  have  never  seen  the 
Franklin  alcove  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  nor  examined  the  catalogue  of 
Frankliniana  so  carefully  prepared  by 
Mr.  Lindsay  Swift,  can  have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  vast  mass  of  literature  of 
which  Benjamin  Franklin  is  the  subject. 
Cooper  and  Mrs.  Stowe  alone  excepted, 
our  country  has  produced  no  writer 
whose  works  have  been  so  generally 
translated  and  read  abroad.  For  some 
of  his  shorter  pieces  a  strange  infatua- 
tion seems  to  exist,  and  one,  Father 
Abraham's  Address,  may  be  read  in 
French,  in  German,  in  Spanish,  in  Ital- 
ian, in  Bohemian,  in  Gaelic,  and  in  mod- 
ern Greek.  Since  the  April  day,  ninety- 
seven  years  ago,  when  he  expired  at 
Philadelphia,  no  period  of  ten  years  has 
passed  by  without  an  edition  of  his  au- 
tobiography or  a  new  life  of  him  appear- 
ing in  some  of  the  languages  of  civil- 
ized men.  Nor  does  this  stream  yet 
show  any  signs  of  diminution.  Within 
the  present  year  Mr.  John  Bigelow  has 
finished  editing  a  new  edition  of  Frank- 
lin's works,  and  Mr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  and  son  have  issued  the  first  vol- 
ume of  their  Franklin  in  France. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  the 
period  of  Franklin's  life  about  which 
least  is  generally  known  is  precisely 
that  of  which  the  Messrs.  Hale  have 
written.  Every  schoolboy  knows  the 
history  of  his  early  years  ;  of  the  whis- 
tle for  which  he  paid  too  much  ;  of  the 
quarrel  that  drove  him  from  Boston; 
of  the  memorable  Sunday  walk  through 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia.  Yet  it 


would  trouble  men  of  wide  reading  to 
give  even  a  tolerable  account  of  his 
claims  to  be  considered  a  statesman,  or 
of  his  famous  mission  to  France. 

The  story  of  that  mission  goes  back 
to  a  November  day,  1775,  when  a  stran- 
ger, lame  and  speaking  but  little  English, 
appeared  in  Philadelphia.  He  put  up 
at  a  tavern,  and  sent  word  to  Congress 
that  he  had  something  of  weight  to  tell. 
No  heed  was  paid  to  him.  But  he  per- 
sisted, and  sent  again  and  again,  till  John 
Jay,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  were  dispatched  to  speak  with 
him.  They  met  him  in  one  of  the  rooms 
in  the  Carpenter's  Hall,  were  assured  of 
the  warm  sympathy  of  France,  and  were 
told  that  money,  arms,  and  ammunition 
should  all  be  theirs.  When  asked  for 
his  name  and  credentials,  the  stranger 
drew  a  hand  across  his  throat,  said  he 
knew  how  to  take  care  of  his  head, 
bowed  himself  out,  and  was  never  seen 
again. 

The  committee,  however,  were  much 
impressed,  and  Congress,  acting  on  their 
report,  named  another  to  correspond 
secretly  with  the  friends  of  America  in 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  France. 
This  new  committee  was  active ;  letters 
were  written  to  Dumas  and  Arthur  Lee 
abroad,  and  Story,  Penet,  and  Silas 
Deane  were  sent  out  with  letters  from 
home.  But  it  was  long  before  any  word 
came  back.  Three  months  went  by, 
and  lengthened  to  six  months,  to  eight 
months,  without  a  line  from  one  of  them. 
Then  came  the  letter  of  Dubourg  to 
Franklin,  full  of  assurances  of  the  most 
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comforting  kind,  and  straightway  Frank- 
lin, Deane,  and  Jefferson  were  chosen 
commissioners  to  France.  Jefferson 
would  not  go,  and,  in  an  evil  hour,  Ar- 
thur Lee  was  elected  in  his  stead. 

The  choice  was  made  on  the  26th  of 
September,  1776.  On  the  26th  of  Octo- 
ber Franklin  set  out  alone,  for  Lee  and 
Deane  were  already  in  France.  The 
weather  was  tempestuous ;  the  sea  was 
boisterous  and  crowded  with  English 
cruisers.  More  than  once  the  captain 
was  forced  to  beat  to  quarters.  But  the 
voyage,  most  happily,  was  short,  and  on 
the  3d  of  December  he  landed  at  Auroy, 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  hastened 
with  his  two  grandsons  to  Nantes.  Then 
began  such  an  ovation  as  has  never  since 
been  given  to  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  writings  of  Rousseau,  of 
Voltaire,  of  Montesquieu,  had  done  their 
work,  and  the  moment  the  report  of 
"  the  shot  heard  round,  the  world  " 
reached  France,  the  nation  rose  as  one 
man,  and  took  sides  with  liberty.  At 
Versailles,  at  Paris,  in  the  coffee-rooms, 
at  the  watering-places,  in  the  remotest 
province  of  France,  the  struggle  in 
America  became  the  topic  of  the  hour. 
The  Courrier  d'Avignon  and  the  Mer- 
cure  de  France  gave  long  accounts  of  the 
tea  tax,  of  the  fight  at  Lexington,  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  women  for  the  cause. 
The  people  of  Paris  drew  comparisons 
between  the  full  accounts  of  American 
affairs  in  the  Mercure  and  the  meagre 
accounts  in  the  official  Gazette  of  France, 
and  abused  the  ministry  for  its  conduct. 
Vergennes  was  called  a  fool,  a  dolt,  a 
tool  of  England,  because  he  did  not 
openly  support  the  "  insurgents." 

That  this  state  of  public  feeling  had 
all  to  do  with  the  extraordinary  recep- 
tion given  to  Franklin  does  not  admit  of 
doubt.  Had  he  come  among  a  people 
indifferent,  or  but  lukewarm  in  his  cause, 
his  reputation  in  the  world  of  philosophy 
and  of  letters  would  have  profited  him 
nothing.  But  he  came  among  a  people 
deeply  interested  in  his  cause,  and  he 


was  from  the  hour  of  his  arrival  at 
Nantes  an  object  of  boundless  curiosity. 
"The  arrival  of  Doctor  Franklin  at 
Nantes,"  a  lieutenant  of  police  wrote  to 
Vergennes,  "is  creating  a  great  sensa- 
tion." Yet  it  was  as  nothing  to  that  he 
created  at  Paris.  Statesmen,  church- 
men, men  of  letters,  merchants,  nobles, 
and  great  ladies  crowded  his  rooms, 
and  welcomed  him  as  no  foreigner  had 
ever  been  welcomed  before.  His  name 
and  his  cause  were  on  every  lip,  till  Ver- 
gennes forbade  the  crowds  in  the  coffee- 
houses to  discuss  "  des  insurgens" 

Meanwhile,  the  commissioners  sent  a 
note  to  Vergennes,  asked  an  audience, 
and  took  up  their  abode  at  Passy,  then  a 
pleasant  town  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris. 
For  a  whole  year  the  king  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  receive  them  as  commis- 
sioners. Franklin  did  not,  in  conse- 
quence, go  to  court,  and  was  rarely  seen 
at  Paris.  But  he  was  far  from  idle. 
Day  after  day  he  was  beset  by  all  manner 
of  suitors.  Women  of  rank,  great  sol- 
diers, courtiers  high  in  favor,  came  to 
him  in  crowds.  Some  wanted  a  trifle 
for  themselves.  Some  had  been  teased 
by  others  to  tease  him  for  a  contract,  a 
commission,  a  letter  to  Congress.  Stran- 
gers, on  whom  he  had  never  before  laid 
eyes,  had  the  effrontery  to  bring  and  in- 
troduce others  as  unknown  as  them- 
selves. So  incessant  did  this  become 
that  he  never  accepted  an  invitation  to 
dine,  never  was  introduced  to  a  man  of 
note,  never  heard  a  carriage  roll  into 
his  court,  nor  opened  a  letter  written  in 
a  strange  hand,  without  feeling  sure  he 
was  to  be  asked  for  something.  One 
beggar,  Dom  Bernard  Benedictus,  sent 
word  to  the  commissioners  that  if  they 
would  pay  his  gambling  debts  he  would 
pray  for  the  success  of  the  American 
cause.  The  most  persistent  of  all,  how- 
ever, were  the  gentlemen  of  the  sword. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  merchants 
hungry  for  American  tobacco,  and  ship- 
owners longing  for  a  chance  to  fit  out 
privateers.  Had'their  requests  for  com- 
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missions  been  granted,  they  would  have 
come  to  naught,  for  the  French  king  was 
not  disposed  to  openly  befriend  America. 
Indeed,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  an 
American  armed  ship  to  get  leave  to  stay 
two  days  in  a  French  port.  Lambert 
Wickes  was  twice  driven  from  L'Orient. 
At  St.  Malo  the  authorities  attempted 
to  seize  his  cannon  and  unhang  his  rud- 
der. Gustavus  Conyngham  and  his  crew 
were  flung  into  prison.  The  behavior 
of  Wickes  in  returning  to  a  port  from 
which  he  had  just  been  sent  was  a  most 
impudent  act,  and  a  shameful  abuse  of 
the  patience  of  France.  Mr.  Hale  says 
truly  that,  had  not  France  been  hostile 
to  England,  had  she  been  really  neutral, 
she  would  have  shut  her  ports,  as  Portu- 
gal did,  and  Wickes  would  never  have 
entered  L'Orient  a  second  time. 

But  the  behavior  of  Conyngham  was 
bolder  and  more  impudent  still.  One 
day  in  March,  1777,  William  Hodge,  a 
Philadelphia  merchant,  came  to  Paris, 
and  struck  an  acquaintance  with  Silas 
Deane.  Deane  was  daft  on  the  sub- 
ject of  privateers,  and  the  two  soon  had 
on  foot  a  privateering  venture  of  the 
boldest  kind.  A  lugger  was  bought 
at  Dover  with  government  money,  was 
taken  to  Dunkirk,  and  there  hastily  and 
secretly  fitted  out  by  Mr.  Hodge.  When 
all  was  ready,  Conyngham,  with  a  Con- 
tinental commission  as  captain  in  his 
pocket,  was  put  in  command,  and  duly 
instructed  what  to  do.  He  was  to  cruise 
in  the  Channel,  and  spare  no  pains  to 
capture  the  Harwich  packet-boat  that 
plied  between  England  and  Holland. 
So  well  did  he  obey  his  instructions  that 
he  was  soon  back  in  Dunkirk  harbor, 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  his  prize. 
The  whole  of  England  was  in  a  furor. 
Insurance  rose  ;  merchants  made  haste 
to  put  their  goods  on  board  of  French 
ships,  and  felt  for  a  time  as  if  the  whole 
coast  were  in  a  state  of  blockade.  The 
English  minister  complained  most  vig- 
orously to  Vergennes,  and  Vergennes 
acted  with  rigor.  The  packet-boat  was 


seized  and  restored,  and  Conyngham 
and  his  crew  were  flung  into  prison. 

This  misadventure  did  not  dishearten 
Deane  and  Hodge  in  the  least.  It 
taught  them  a  little  wisdom,  and  while 
Conyngham  languished  in  jail  they 
bought  a  swift  cutter,  armed  her  with 
twenty -two  swivels  and  fourteen  six- 
pounders,  and  applied  to  Vergennes  for 
his  release.  The  commissioners  assured 
the  minister  that  Conyngham  should  sail 
at  once  for  the  United  States,  and  Hodge 
gave  bonds  for  his  doing  so.  But  he 
was  scarcely  at  sea  before  he  began  to 
make  prize  of  everything  he  met,  and 
even  threatened  to  lay  in  ashes  the  thriv- 
ing town  of  Lynn.  And  now  Vergennes 
made  another  show  of  harshness,  and 
Hodge  was  soon  in  the  Bastile. 

But  the  time  for  such  harshness  was 
nearly  over.  Every  day  the  cause  of 
liberty  grew  more  popular.  Indeed,  it 
is  impossible  to  take  up  any  of  the  Me- 
moires,  (Euvres  Choisies,  Correspon- 
dance,  Lettres  Ine'dites,  of  the  time  with- 
out meeting  unmistakable  evidence  of 
the  popularity  of  the  American  rebels. 
Songs,  catches,  pamphlets,  caricatures, 
nicknames,  and  street  phrases  all  betray 
it.  Lafayette  enlists,  and  the  whole 
court  is  thrown  into  excitement.  The 
Hessians  are  taken  at  Trenton,  and  the 
booksellers  cannot  supply  the  demand 
for  maps  of  America.  Burgoyne  sur- 
renders, and  the  joy  of  Paris  is  as  great 
as  if  the  victory  had  been  won  by  the 
French.  "  We  talk  of  nothing  but 
America  here,"  wrote  Madame  du  Def- 
f  and  to  Horace  Walpole.  "  When  shall 
we  arm  in  favor  of  the  insurgents  ?  "  be- 
came the  question  asked  all  over  France. 
The  answer  was,  "At  once."  News  of 
the  famous  surrender  was  carried  to 
Vergennes  on  December  4,  1777.  On 
the  16th,  the  commissioners  were  told 
that  the  king  would  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  America  and  make  a  treaty 
at  once.  February  6,  1778,  a  day  long 
celebrated  in  the  United  States,  the 
Treaty  of  Alliance  and  the  Treaty  of 
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Amity  were  duly  signed.  In  March  the 
commissioners  were  received  at  Ver- 
sailles. April  13th,  D'Estaing  sailed 
from  Toulon. 

In  the  same  ship  with  D'Estaing  went 
Silas  Deane  ;  for  he  had  been  recalled 
by  Congress,  and  John  Adams  had  been 
sent  in  his  stead.  Adams  landed  at 
Bordeaux,  and  met  with  a  welcome  that 
amazed  him.  The  merchants,  eager  for 
free  trade  with  America,  lit  up  their 
city  in  his  honor,  and  he  read  in  one  of 
the  gardens  the  illuminated  inscription, 
"  God  save  the  Congress,  Liberty,  and 
Adams."  At  Paris  the  Courrier  d' Avi- 
gnon told  the  people  that  he  was  the 
brother  "  of  the  famous  Adams,  whose 
eloquence  had  been  as  deadly  to  the 
English  as  that  of  Demosthenes  was  to 
Philip,"  and  ministers,  courtiers,  and 
men  of  letters  hastened  to  pay  their  re- 
spects. At  Passy,  as  he  sat  at  the  table 
of  Madame  Brillon,  there  was  a  fine 
demonstration  in  his  honor. 

But  he  found  at  Passy  what  amazed 
him  still  more.  He  found  the  little 
company  of  Americans  torn  by  senseless 
disputes  and  distracted  by  causeless  jea- 
lousy. That  company  had,  since  the  ar- 
rival of  Franklin,  been  much  increased. 
To  it  had  been  added  Ralph  Izard, 
minister  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany ;  Wil- 
liam Lee,  envoy  to  the  courts  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin;  and  William  Carmichael, 
who,  for  a  time,  had  served  as  secretary 
to  Deane.  Had  Congress  searched  the 
country  through,  it  could  not  have  found 
six  men  less  likely  to  live  at  peace  than 
Franklin,  Deane,  Izard,  Carmichael,  and 
the  two  Lees.  When,  therefore,  Adams 
arrived,  he  found  that  each  of  the  six 
had  fallen  out  with  the  others.  Deane 
could  not  abide  Arthur  Lee,  Franklin 
had  quarreled  with  Ralph  Izard,  both 
of  the  Lees  had  quarreled  with  Frank- 
lin, while  William  Carmichael  was  at 
sword's  points  with  nearly  all.  Happily 
these  feuds  were  soon  to  end.  Though 
the  six  could  agree  in  little  else,  they  all 
agreed  in  urging  Congress  to  abolish 
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the  commission,  and  make  one  man  min- 
ister to  France.  The  advice  was  taken. 
Izard  was  recalled,  Arthur  Lee  ceased  to 
be  a  commissioner  to  France,  Adams 
was  left  without  an  appointment,  and 
Doctor  Franklin  made  sole  minister  to 
the  court  of  France. 

Nor  were  the  business  affairs  of  the 
commissioners  in  a  much  better  state 
than  their  private  affairs.  Carelessness, 
negligence,  disorder,  prevailed.  Method 
and  order  Franklin  could  not  acquire 
even  in  his  youth.  But  he  was  now  in 
his  seventy-third  year  ;  had  been  out  of 
business  for  more  than  thirty,  and,  as 
a  consequence  of  age  and  leisure,  had 
grown  more  careless  and  unmethodical 
than  ever.  Men  who  came  to  see  him 
were  astonished  to  behold  the  weightiest 
papers  scattered  in  profusion  about  the 
room.  Some  who  knew  him  well  ven- 
tured to  protest,  reminded  him  that  the 
French  were  eager  to  know  his  business, 
that  he  might  in  his  own  household  have 
many  spies,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  his  grandson  should  spend 
half  an  hour  a  day  in  putting  his  papers 
to  rights.  To  these  his  answer  was  al- 
ways the  same.  He  knew  that  he  was 
in  all  probability  surrounded  by  spies ; 
but  it  was  his  practice  never  to  be  con- 
cerned in  any  business  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  have  everybody  know,  and  the 
disorder  went  on.  All  the  commercial 
affairs,  all  treaty  matters,  all  money 
matters,  all  the  diplomatic  affairs  of  the 
United  States  abroad,  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  commissioners.  They  made  loans, 
bought  ships,  paid  salaries,  exchanged 
prisoners.  Yet  not  a  note-book,  not  a 
letter-book,  not  an  account-book  of  any 
kind,  had  been  kept. 

Such  a  shameful  disregard  of  the  first 
principles  of  business  alarmed  Adams, 
who  turned  himself  into  a  drudge,  in- 
troduced something  like  order  into  the 
office  of  the  commission,  and  in  a  long 
letter  to  Samuel  Adams  drew  a  pretty 
just  character  of  Franklin  as  a  man  of 
business :  — 
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"  The  other  (Franklin)  you  know 
personally,  and  that  he  loves  his  ease, 
hates  to  offend,  and  seldom  gives  any 
opinion  till  obliged  to  do  it.  I  know 
also,  and  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
be  informed,  that  he  is  overwhelmed 
with  a  correspondence  from  all  quarters, 
most  of  them  upon  trifling  subjects  and 
in  a  more  trifling  style,  with  unmeaning 
visits  from  multitudes  of  people,  chiefly 
from  the  vanity  of  having  it  to  say  that 
they  have  seen  him.  There  is  another 
thing  which  I  am  obliged  to  mention. 
There  are  so  many  private  families, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  he  visits  so 
often,  —  and  they  are  so  fond  of  him 
that  he  cannot  well  avoid  it,  —  and  so 
much  intercourse  with  the  Academicians, 
that  all  these  things  together  keep  his 
mind  in  a  constant  state  of  dissipation. 
If,  indeed,  you  take  out  of  his  hands  the 
public  treasury,  and  the  direction  of  the 
frigates  and  Continental  vessels  that  are 
sent  here,  and  all  commercial  affairs, 
and  entrust  them  to  persons  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  Congress,  at  Nantes  and 
Bourdeaux,  I  should  think  it  would  be 
best  to  have  him  here  alone  with  such 
a  secretary  as  you  can  confide  in.  But 
if  he  is  left  here  alone  even  with  such  a 
secretary,  and  all  maritime  and  commer- 
cial as  well  as  political  affairs  are  left  in 
his  hands,  I  am  persuaded  that  France 
and  America  will  both  have  reason  to 
repent  it.  He  is  not  only  so  indolent 
that  business  will  be  neglected,  but  you 
know  that  although  he  has  as  determined 
a  soul  as  any  man,  yet  it  is  his  constant 
policy  never  to  say  i  yes '  or  '  no '  de- 
cidedly but  when  he  cannot  avoid 
it."  .  .  . 

The  fears  of  Mr.  Adams  were  as 
unfounded  as  his  criticism  was  just. 
Franklin  was  indolent,  was  fond  of  so- 
ciety, was  unable  to  say  yes  and  no. 
But  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
original  character  produced  in  America 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  he 
accomplished  a  work  in  France  no  other 
American  could  possibly  have  done. 


On  the  March  day,  1778,  when,  in  buc- 
kleless  shoes,  wigless,  and  in  the  plainest 
clothes,  he  made  his  way  through  a 
crowd  of  painted  beauties  and  powdered 
fops  to  the  presence  of  the  king,  his  po- 
sition in  France  completely  changed. 
On  that  day  he  ceased  to  be  a  solicitor 
of  favor.  On  that  day  he  became  the 
recognized  representative  of  the  United 
States,  and  more  than  ever  the  centre  of 
attraction  at  Paris.  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr. 
Deane  were  mere  ciphers.  What  they 
thought,  or  did,  or  said,  was,  to  the 
French  people  and  the  French  court,  of 
no  consequence  whatever.  No  paper 
ever  mentioned  their  names.  No  great 
man  ever  darkened  their  doorways. 
The  ear  of  Vergennes  was  never  open 
to  them  till  a  letter  from  Franklin  had 
prepared  the  way.  This  position  Frank- 
lin reached  in  a  way  Mr.  Adams  could 
not  understand.  That  a  man  who  flung 
his  papers  all  over  the  floor,  kept  no 
accounts,  copied  no  letters,  hated  busi- 
ness, dined  out  six  nights  a  week,  and 
would  not  send  away  even  a  pester- 
ing fellow  with  an  angry  "  no,"  could 
really  be  serving  his  country  well  was 
to  Mr.  Adams  an  absurdity.  Mr.  Ad- 
ams would  have  lived  at  Paris,  ignored 
the  people,  deluged  the  ministers  with 
notes,  and  have  been  well  snubbed  be- 
fore he  had  been  six  months  in  France. 
Franklin  went  to  Passy,  lived  secluded, 
gave  the  ministry  no  trouble  whatever, 
and  by  his  tact,  his  shrewdness,  his 
worldly  wisdom^  his  wit,  his  skill  in 
the  management  of  men,  made  himself 
the  most  popular  man  in  France,  and 
by  his  popularity  overcame  a  reluctant 
minister  and  yet  more  reluctant  king. 
This  done,  the  rest  of  his  work  was 
easy.  He  had  but  to  keep  the  good 
will  and  love  of  the  French  people,  and 
he  kept  them  completely.  Hardly  was 
the  ink  of  the  treaty  dry  when  canes, 
hats,  snuff-boxes,  all  became  "a  la 
Franklin."  His  face  appeared  on  rings, 
on  snuff-boxes,  in  the  window  of  every 
print-shop,  and  over  the  mantelpiece  of 
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every  man  of  fashion.  "  'T  is  the  fash- 
ion nowadays,"  sneered  one  of  his  haters, 
11  to  have  an  engraving  of  Franklin  over 
one's  mantelpiece,  as  it  was  formerly  to 
have  a  jumping-jack."  Of  such  por- 
traits more  than  two  hundred  are  be- 
lieved to  be  in  existence.  A  bust  of  him 
was  set  up  in  the  Royal  Library.  Me- 
dallions of  him  were  plentiful  at  Ver- 
sailles. Mr.  Hale  assures  us  that  a 
"  large  store  "  of  such  terra-cotta  medal- 
lions, "  as  fresh  as  on  the  day  when  they 
were  first  baked,"  was  found  in  an  old 
warehouse  at  Bordeaux  in  1885. 

It  was  rare  that  Franklin  came  to 
Paris,  yet  when  he  did  he  was  instantly 
recognized  by  the  people.  His  brown 
suit,  his  fur  cap,  his  powderless  hair,  his 
spectacles,  and  his  walking-stick  betrayed 
him  at  once  to  men  who  had  never  laid 
eyes  on  him  before.  Crowds  followed 
him  in  his  walks,  and  gathered  about 
him  in  the  public  places.  When  he  en- 
tered the  theatre,  the  courts  of  justice, 
the  popular  resorts,  he  was  greeted  with 
shouts  of  applause.  His  good  sayings 
were  spread  all  over  France,  with  count- 
less other  anecdotes  americaines.  Po- 
ets wrote  him  sonnets.  Noble  dames 
addressed  him  in  verse.  Women  of 
fashion  crowned  his  head  with  flowers. 
Grave  Academicians  shouted  with  delight 
to  see  him  hug  Voltaire.  His  friend, 
the  Abbe  Morellet,  well  described  him 
in  the  lines,  — 

"  Notre  Benjamin 
En  politique  il  est  grand, 
A  table  est  joyeaux  et  franc." 

The  absurdity  of  the  famous  kissing 
scene  at  the  Academy  of  Science  is  out- 
done by  the  absurdity  of  another  scene, 
some  months  later,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
masonic  lodge  of  the  Nine  Sisters.  Vol- 
taire was  then  dead,  and  the  business  of 
the  meeting  was  a  eulogy  of  the  old  phi- 
losopher. In  the  hall  of  the  lodge  sat 
Madame  Denis,  niece  to  Voltaire  ;  the 
Madame  de  Villette,  at  whose  house  he 
died ;  Greuze,  who  painted  the  beauties 
and  gallants  of  the  court  of  Louis ;  Frank- 


lin, and  a  host  of  famous  men.  That 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  give  solem- 
nity to  the  occasion,  a  deep  gloom  per- 
vaded the  hall,  and  a  huge  sepulchral 
pyramid  reminded  the  audience  for  what 
purpose  they  were  gathered.  The  as- 
tronomer Lalande  addressed  Madame 
Denis.  La  Dixmerie  read  a  long  eulogy, 
and,  as  he  stopped  from  time  to  time  to 
take  breath,  the  audience  were  kept 
awake  by  selections  from  the  operas  of 
Castor  and  Roland,  played  by  an  orches- 
tra, which  Piccini  led. 

The  eulogy  ended,  soft  music,  a  blaze 
of  light,  and  claps  of  stage  thunder  fol- 
lowed ;  the  pyramid  vanished,  and  in  its 
place  stood  a  huge  picture  of  the  apo- 
theosis of  Voltaire.  The  painter  rep- 
resented him  as  rising  from  the  tomb. 
Envy,  tugging  at  his  shroud,  strove  to 
hold  him  back,  but  was  driven  off  by  Mi- 
nerva, while  Benevolence  and  Truth  in- 
troduced him  to  Corneille,  Racine,  Mo- 
liere,  who  hovered  near.  As  the  behold- 
ers sit  in  dumb  admiration,  Lalande, 
Greuze,  and  Madame  de  Villette  seize 
each  a  crown,  and  place  them  on  the 
h£ads  of  Franklin,  La  Dixmerie,  and 
Gauget,  who  in  turn  hasten  to  lay  them 
at  the  feet  of  the  picture  of  Voltaire. 

Popularity  so  extraordinary  was  not, 
however,  unmingled  with  contempt.  One 
writer  of  memoirs  describes  him  as 
"one  of  the  great  charlatans  of  the 
eighteenth  century."  Another  cannot 
abide  his  table  manners,  and  despises 
him  for  putting  butter  in  his  eggs  and 
eating  them  from  a  glass.  A  third  de- 
nounces him  in  a  long  poem.  The  au- 
thor of  a  History  of  a  French  Louse  ex- 
hausts the  French  language  in  a  disgust- 
ing description  of  him. 

Of  all  this  Franklin  knew  nothing, 
and  went  on  with  the  business  of  his  of- 
fice, which  was,  in  his  opinion,  to  keep 
the  cause  of  his  country  before  the  eyes 
of  the  people  of  France.  His  homely  say- 
ings, his  bon  mots,  his  republican  sim- 
plicity of  dress  and  manner,  did  much  to 
accomplish  this' end.  But  he  left  no  ex- 
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pedient  whatever  untried,  and  often  had 
recourse  to  his  pen :  wrote  a  dialogue 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
Holland,  Saxony,  and  America ;  a  cate- 
chism relative  to  the  English  national 
debt ;  and  persuaded  Dubourg  to  make  a 
translation  of  the  constitutions  of  Amer- 
ica. Vergennes  objected  to  their  pub- 
lication. The  government  would  not 
give  a  license.  But  the  book  came  out, 
and  the  cause  of  America  was  more  pop- 
ular than  ever.  The  constitutions  were 
described  as  a  code  that  marked  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  philosophy ;  as  a  code 
that  richly  deserved  to  be  well  known ; 
and  the  men  who  framed  them  were  pro- 
nounced superior  to  Solon  and  Lycurgus. 

In  the  midst  of  this  discussion  Lafay- 
ette returned,  and  the  enthusiasm  for 
America  flamed  higher  still.  Crowds 
beset  him  wherever  he  went.  Magis- 
trates overwhelmed  him  with  honors. 
Great  ladies  insisted  on  kissing  him. 
The  king  honored  him  with  a  reception 
at  court,  and  the  queen  bestowed  on  him 
a  regiment  of  dragoons.  The  ministers 
even  consulted  him  on  American  affairs ; 
and  soon  learned  with  pleasure  that 
he  had  brought  a  commission  creating 
Franklin  sole  minister  of  the  United 
States  to  the  court  of  France.  With  it 
came  such  an  injunction  as  a  mother, 
when  going  out  for  an  afternoon,  might 
lay  on  a  family  of  unruly  boys.  The 
American  agents  in  Europe  were  bidden 
to  behave  themselves  and  quarrel  no 
more  ;  but  the  injunction  was  not  obeyed, 
and  in  a  little  while  the  feud  between 
the  two  Lees,  Ralph  Izard,  and  Frank- 
lin was  hotter  than  ever  before. 

As  for  Arthur  Lee,  to  the  last  hour 
of  his  stay  in  France  he  spared  no  pains 
to  insult  Franklin,  thwart  him,  embar- 
rass his  affairs,  and  invariably  met  with 
success.  But  no  success  was  more  com- 
plete than  that  which  attended  the  quar- 
rel of  John  Paul  Jones  and  Landais. 
Jones  had  come  over  from  the  United 
States  in  the  little  ship  Ranger,  and  had 
set  his  heart  on  having  command  of  a 


fine  vessel  which  the  commissioners  were 
building  at  Amsterdam.  But  the  com- 
missioners put  him  off,  and  sent  him  on 
his  ever  memorable  cruise.  First  he  ap- 
peared before  Whitehaven,  and  threat- 
ened to  burn  the  shipping.  Then  he 
stood  over  to  the  Scotch  shore,  harried 
the  lands  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  and 
carried  away  his  plate.  The  next  day 
he  fell  in  with  the  Drake,  an  English 
ship  of  twenty  guns,  engaged  and  took 
her,  and  came  back  with  his  prize  to 
Brest.  Emboldened  by  victory,  Jones 
again  besought  the  commissioners,  who 
now  began  in  earnest  to  intercede  with 
the  French  court.  In  June  he  was  prom- 
ised the  ship.  But  it  was  one  thing  to 
promise  and  another  thing  to  do,  and  in 
place  of  the  ship  came  excuses,  delay, 
and  new  promises.  To  keep  up  the  sem- 
blance of  good  faith,  the  French  minis- 
ter of  marine  requested  Jones  to  give  up 
the  command  of  the  Ranger,  and  wait 
in  France  for  something  better.  This 
he  did,  and  at  once  the  gossips  fell  upon 
him,  and  declared  that  he  had  been 
driven  from  the  American  service. 
Thereupon  the  commissioners  came  to 
his  relief  with  a  certificate  stating  that 
he  had  not.  In  the  midst  of  his  troubles, 
a  copy  of  Father  Abraham's  address, 
which  in  France  bears  the  title  La 
Science  du  Bonhomme  Richard,  fell  in 
his  way,  and  he  read  that  piece  of  homely 
wisdom,  "  If  you  would  have  your  busi- 
ness done,  go;  if  not,  send."  So  well 
did  this  seem  to  apply  to  him  that  he 
determined  to  act  on  it,  and,  utterly  ig- 
noring the  minister  of  marine,  he  wrote 
direct  to  the  king,  and  soon  had  com- 
mand of  the  Due  de  Duras.  That  the 
letter  ever  reached  the  king  is  very  un- 
certain; but  Jones  firmly  believed  it 
did,  and,  in  honor  of  the  source  whence 
he  got  his  advice,  he  changed  the  name 
of  the  Due  de  Duras  to  Le  Bonhomme 
Richard. 

Jones  now  set  sail  with  all  the  speed  he 
could,  and  with  him  went  the  Alliance, 
commanded  by  the  crazy  Pierre  Landais, 
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the  Pallas,  the  Vengeance,  and  the  Cerf . 
Scarcely  was  he  out  of  sight  of  land 
when  new  troubles  began.  The  Cerf  and 
the  Vengeance  left  him,  and  Landais 
showed  signs  of  insubordination.  But 
Jones  cruised  along,  threatened  Leith, 
and,  when  off  Scarborough,  fell  in  with 
the  Baltic  fleet  of  merchantmen  convoyed 
by  the  Countess  of  Scarborough  and  the 
Serapis.  While  the  Bonhomme  Richard 
engaged  the  Serapis,  the  Pallas  engaged 
the  Countess.  But  Landais,  made  more 
crazy  than  ever  by  excitement,  suffered 
the  fleet  to  escape,  while  he  sailed  round 
and  round  the  fighters,  firing  alike  on 
friend  and  foe.  Out  of  this  grew  a  bit- 
ter quarrel  between  Jones  and  Landais. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  scandal  of 
the  affair  would  be  further  increased  by 
a  duel.  But  they  appealed  to  Franklin, 
who  removed  Landais  from  the  Alliance, 
and  put  Jones  in  command.  It  was  a 
sorry  day  for  him  when  he  did,  for  the 
Frenchman  now  turned  upon  him,  and 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  one  of 
the  few  men  who  ever  got  decidedly  the 
better  of  Franklin  in  a  dispute.  Again 
and  again  Landais  entreated  to  be  re- 
stored to  command.  Franklin  as  often 
refused.  Then,  storming  with  rage,  the 
Frenchman  hurried  to  L'Orient,  where 
he  met  that  black-hearted  traitor  Arthur 
Lee,  whom  the  Alliance  was  to  carry 
home.  What  Landais  could  not  think 
of  to  embarrass  Franklin,  Lee  did,  and 
between  the  two  a  most  shameful  piece 
of  business  was  concocted.  They  stirred 
up  a  mutiny  of  the  crew.  They  per- 
suaded one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  to 
sign  a  paper  that  they  would  not  lift  the 
anchor  till  their  prize  money  was  paid, 
and  their  lawful  captain,  Pierre  Lan- 
dais, restored  ;  and  one  day,  while  Jones 
was  ashore,  Landais  boarded  the  Alli- 
ance and  took  command.  Franklin  now 
applied  to  the  French  government,  and 
orders  went  down  to  L'Orient  to  blow 
the  Alliance  out  of  the  water,  if  she  made 
an  attempt  to  sail.  But  she  did  sail, 
and  with  Landais  in  command. 


This  was  in  July,  1780,  and  from 
that  time  on,  the  story  of  Franklin's  mis- 
sion has  but  little  interest  till  negotia- 
tions were  begun  for  a  peace.  Con- 
cerning the  signing  of  that  famous  docu- 
ment an  idle  story  has  long  been  current, 
and  is  still  believed.  Narrators  of  this 
tale  declare  that  when  the  commissioners 
were  all  assembled,  and  were  about  to 
affix  their  names  to  the  treaty,  Frank- 
lin excused  himself  and  left  the  room, 
and  that,  when  he  came  back,  he  was 
dressed  in  an  old  and  almost  threadbare 
suit  of  brown.  Nothing  was  said  by  the 
commissioners.  But  their  looks  betrayed 
astonishment,  and  Franklin  told  them 
that  the  clothes  he  then  had  on  were 
those  he  wore  when  Wedderburne  so 
shamefully  abused  him  before  the  Privy 
Council.  The  story  is  pure  fable.  It 
has  not  a  scrap  of  truth  to  rest  on.  The 
incident  never  occurred.  Franklin  never 
asserted  it,  and  it  was  during  his  life- 
time denied,  and  flatly  denied,  by  one 
of  the  officials  who  was  present  at  the 
signing. 

Another  incident  in  his  life  that  is 
commonly  misunderstood  is  the  famous 
Strahan  letter  ;  the  letter,  we  mean,  end- 
ing, "  You  are  now  my  enemy,  and  I  am 
yours."  We  know  of  no  collection  of 
his  works  and  letters  in  which  this  docu- 
ment is  not  treated  as  a  piece  of  spirited 
and  sober  writing.  Yet  it  certainly  was 
no  more  than  a  jest.  Had  this  not  been 
so,  all  friendship,  all  correspondence,  be- 
tween the  two  would  have  ended  the  day 
the  letter  was  received.  But  no  such 
falling  out  took  place,  and  they  went  on 
exchanging  letters  long  after  the  war 
had  seriously  begun. 

With  the  signing  of  the  treaty  the 
labors  of  Franklin  in  France  may  be 
said  to  have  ended.  He  continued,  in- 
deed, to  act  as  minister  till  the  summer 
of  1785,  when  Jefferson  succeeded  him. 
But  old  age  was  upon  him,  his  infirmi- 
ties were  many,  and  his  time  was  chiefly 
given  to  his  friends  and  his  pen.  The 
work  which  he  did  in  France  is,  we  be- 
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lieve,  generally  unknown,  because  it  has 
never  yet  been  fairly  set  forth.  Bor- 
rowing money,  fitting  out  ships,  buying 
clothing,  powder,  and  guns,  settling  dis- 
putes, writing  dispatches,  was  the  least 
important  and  the  least  creditable  part 
of  what  he  accomplished.  When  he 
landed  in  France^  in  1776,  neither  the 
king,  nor  the  ministers,  nor  the  mass  of 


the  nobility  had  any  heart  in  the  Ameri- 
can cause.  His  sole  support  was  public 
opinion,  the  most  fickle  and  treacherous 
of  all  support.  Yet  he  never  for  a  mo- 
ment lost  it.  By  his  tact,  his  knowledge 
of  men  and  the  ways  of  men,  he  turned 
it  from  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  a  day 
into  downright  admiration  for  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

John  Bach  McMaster. 


A  PINCHTOWN  PAUPER. 


THE  place  is  not  inaptly  named.  It 
lies  beyond  the  city's  suburbs  ;  and  there 
are  no  handsome  dwellings  or  fine  stores 
in  Pinchtown.  The  clutch  of  squalid 
poverty  is  upon  it.  In  the  winter,  its 
one  street  is  often  hub-deep  with  mud ; 
and  in  summer,  clouds  of  dust  from  pass- 
ing wheels  are  wafted  in  through  the 
open  doors  and  windows  of  its  sordid 
hovels.  Its  poor  pretense  of  a  pavement 
is  ashes  and  desolation.  The  windows 
of  the  rude  huts  are  garnished  with  old 
hats,  articles  of  worn  clothing,  and  scraps 
of  newspapers. 

To  be  a  resident  of  the  poverty-smit- 
ten village  is  a  grave  offense  in  the  eyes 
of  the  more  prosperous  of  the  race  to 
which  its  denizens  belong. 

"  Dem 's  ign'unt,  an'  lazy,  an'  no- 
'count  niggers  over  dar  in  Pinchtown," 
says  the  unctuous  keeper  of  the  little 
green-grocery  at  the  corner  of  Water 
Street,  a  good  mile  nearer  to  the  heart 
of  the  city. 

Across  the  road  from  Pinchtown,  in 
the  summer  season,  the  Union  Cemetery, 
surrounded  by  its  inclosure  of  massive 
stone  masonry,  shows  a  thousand  well- 
kept  graves,  clad  in  smoothly  shaven 
green.  Over  the  walls  of  the  keeper's 
cottage,  near  the  iron  gate,  bloom  clam- 
bering roses  ;  and  the  darker  hue  of  the 


ivy  marks  the  spot  with  verdure  through 
the  year.  The  trees  that  were  saplings 
two  decades  ago  have  come  to  throw  an 
ample  shade  over  the  long  lines  of 
graves,  and  are  the  haunts  of  many 
birds.  The  walks  which  wind  about 
the  place,  among  the  marble  stones,  are 
graveled  and  white.  Two  cannon  stand 
near  the  flagpole,  in  mute  reminder  of 
the  reason  for  the  cemetery's  being ;  and 
high  above  floats,  in  sunshine  and  in 
storm,  the  great  flag. 

It  is  the  latter  part  of  June,  188  —  In 
the  sunny  weather,  on  a  broken  bench 
at  the  door  of  the  f  orlornest  shanty  in 
the  hamlet  sits  its  forlornest  denizen. 
Abject  poverty  has  pursued  him  for 
many  years  ;  and  though  he  denies  it 
stoutly,  he  has  come  at  last  half-hearted- 
ly to  believe  in  the  reiterated  assertion 
of  his  wife,  that  "  Newton  done  los'  his 
luck."  Into  the  uncouth  fashion  of  the 
coarse  splint  basket  on  which  he  is  at 
work  he  is  weaving  disjointed  fancies  of 
the  dead  men  hid  in  the  cemetery's  shel- 
tering bosom,  and  of  the  hardships  in 
the  life  of  one  of  the  humblest  living 
dwellers  in  Pinchtown. 

He  had  been  an  "exhorter"  in  the 
days  of  slavery.  Since  the  war  ended 
he  has  kept  up,  in  a  futile  fashion,  his 
former  calling ;  but  his  age  and  infirmi- 
ty, and  the  disadvantages  of  ignorance 
imposed  by  the  old  slave  system,  are 
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powerfully  against  him.  His  faith  is  as 
broad  and  catholic  as  it  is  simple ;  and 
to  those  of  his  neighbors  who,  being  al- 
most as  poor  and  no  less  ignorant  than 
himself,  will  pay  him  the  respect  of  a 
seeming  attention,  he  often  speaks  as 
with  the  gift  of  tongues.  But  they  do 
not  recognize  the  force  of  the  homely 
phrases,  and  hearken  to  him  grudgingly, 
deeming  his  teachings  to  be  of  little 
worth,  because  he  does  not  expound 
them  from  the  printed  page,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Reverend  Givins,  of  the 
Ebenezer  Church  in  the  city.  Like  them- 
selves he  is  "  unlarnt,"  and  can  neither 
read  nor  write. 

"  I  shudden  wonder  ef  dem  soljers  is 
all  in  heab'n,"  he  says,  reflectively,  as 
he  trims  a  splint  with  his  worn  basket- 
knife  ;  "  an'  ef  dey  ain't,  dar  's  whar  dey 
orter  be.  Dey  was  de  soljers  o'  de 
Lord,  what  sot  us  free.  But  dey  did  n' 
shake  off  all  de  shackles.  Dar  's  some 
on  'em  a-hangin'  ter  me  yit,  like  cockle- 
burrers  on  ter  a  sheep.  'Pears  like  ter 
me  ef  when  I  'ceasded  I  'd  be  put  away 
onder  sech  green  grass  as  dat,  wid  flow- 
ers a-blossomin'  roun',  an'  periwinkle- 
vines  a-wroppin'  my  grave  all  up,  an'  de 
birds  a-singin'  an'  a-carryin'  on  up  dar 
in  dem  trees,  I  'd  be  sorter  saterfied  wid 
jes'  dat.  It  'ud  be  mos'  good  enough 
for  ole  Newton  ter  lay  down  dar  an' 
take  his  res',  'douten  nobody  ter  come 
along  a-pesterin'  on  him,  an'  a-cussin' 
'case  de  baskits  is  cranksided.  It  don't 
make  no  diffunce  down  dar  ef  de  po' 
nigger  is  ign'unt.  De  hoppergrasses 
an'  de  crickets  an'  de  litenin'-bugs  ain't 
gwine  ter  lay  dat  up  agin  him.  De 
wimmen  folks  don't  'buse  you  down  dar, 
I  reckon ;  an'  I  knows  dey  ain't  a-always 
flingin'  up  at  ye  dat  you's  a  mighty 
onery  preacher  what  can't  read.  Dem 
dar  soljers  ain't  got  no  rheumatiz  an' 
misery  in  de  back,  I  'spec' ;  an'  dey 
don't  git  tired  no  mo',  nuther." 

His  little  granddaughter  comes  and 
sits  on  the  bench  beside  him.  Her  dress 
is  ragged,  and  she  is  barefoot ;  but  her 


mien  is  marked  with  a  dignity  which  is 
almost  ludicrous  in  its  self-possession. 
The  old  man  regards  her  approach  with 
an  interest  in  which  respect  dominates 
affection.  She  is  a  wonderful  creature 
in  his  eyes,  for  she  carries  in  her  hand 
the  key  to  the  treasure-house  of  know- 
ledge, at  whose  outer  gate  he  has  stood 
a  beggar  for  fifty  odd  years.  She  has 
come  with  her  primer  to  teach  him  his 
daily  lesson. 

He  lays  his  oak  splints  and  his  half- 
finished  basket  aside,  and  patiently  waits 
while  the  child  opens  the  book. 

"  Does  you  think  it 's  any  use,  Ag- 
gy  ?  "  he  asks. 

"  You  have  got  to  a,  b,  ab,  gran'dad- 
dy,"  she  replies,  and  points  with  dusky 
finger  to  the  first  column  of  the  grimy 
little  page.  He  wants  to  tell  her  that 
he  is  in  despair  of  ever  learning  to  read ; 
but  he  has  not  the  heart  to  wound  her. 

"  Is  a,  £,  ab,  right  smart  an'  fur  on, 
honey  ?  "  he  inquires,  with  seeming  in- 
terest ;  and  she  laughs,  and  tells  him 
that  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  all  that 
she  knows. 

A  lank  and  hungry-looking  cur,  that 
lies  with  closed  eyes  in  the  sunshine,  at 
the  old  man's  feet,  pricks  up  his  flea-bit- 
ten ears,  and  lifts  his  head  at  the  sound 
of  the  child's  voice. 

"  Po'  ole  Sank,"  she  says,  as  she 
stoops  to  caress  him,  "  do  you  want  to 
learn  a,  #,  c  with  gran'daddy  ?  " 

The  dog  blinks  his  watery  eyes,  and 
thumps  his  ragged  tail  slowly  against 
the  ground. 

"Aggy,"  says  the  old  man,  "I'se 
afeard  it  ain't  no  use.  You  seems  ter 
be  sorter  sot  on  it,  chile,  but  I  done 
'bout  gin  it  up.  I  was  smartly  sot  on 
it,  too,  when  you  fus'  started  out;  but 
w'at  's  de  sense  o'  yer  tryin'  ter  larn  dem 
words  ter  a  po'  fool  ole  nigger  like  me  ? 
You  's  young  an'  kin  git  'em  straight ; 
but  you  can't  teach  ole  dogs  new  tricks. 
Marster  use  ter  tell  me  dat  long  time 
ago,  —  an'  ole  marster,  he  knowed  mo' 
'n  evvybody  else  in  de  worl'.  Sank, 
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dar,  he  cudden  Tarn  ter  tree  a  coon  like 
my  little  bench-legged  Towse  use  ter 
tree  'em  over  in  Tuckahoe.  'Case  why  ? 
'Case  Towse  jes'  growed  up  ter  it  f'om 
a  puppy ;  an'  Sank,  he  done  got  too  ole, 
a -chasm'  rabbits  'roun'  dat  'ar  grave- 
yard wall." 

Sank  wags  his  forlorn  tail  again  in 
recognition  of  his  name,  and  the  child 
slips  down  from  the  bench,  and  cuddles 
up  to  the  dog  for  a  moment.  Then  re- 
turning to  her  seat  at  the  old  man's  side, 
she  says,  with  sturdy  insistence,  — 

"  Le's  start  here,  gran'daddy,"  and 
points  again  to  the  head  of  the  little  col- 
umn of  two-lettered  words. 

u  A,  b,  ab  ;  e,  b,  eb"  spells  the  old 
man,  painfully  and  anxiously.  Then  he 
stops,  and  says,  "  Aggy,  you  hear  dat 
'ar  leetle  red-bird  over  dar  in  dat  bush 
by  de  stone  wall  ?  " 

She  nods  her  head,  and  looks  up  at 
him. 

"  Dat  bird  ain't  nuver  been  sing  but 
jes'  one  song  all  his  born  days.  Ef  ye 
was  ter  ketch  him,  an'  shet  him  up  inter 
a  cage,  an'  pipe  chunes  ter  him  as  sweet 
as  dem  I'se  heerd  young  Mars'  Jeems 
play  on  de  willer-whissles,  way  back 
yander  in  Tuckahoe,  you  cudden  larn 
dat  bird  ter  sing  'em.  Dat  bird  war  n't 
hatched  for  ter  sing  but  jes'  dat  one." 

The  parable  has  struck  home,  but  he 
cannot  bear  the  expression  of  disappoint- 
ment in  the  child's  face ;  and  so,  to 
please  her,  he  takes  the  book  and  begins 
again  slowly  to  spell  out  the  lesson. 
But  his  heart  is  no  longer  in  the  work. 
He  has  lost  the  high  hope  that  he  once 
had,  and  is  unhappy  in  the  loss. 

Not  many  words  have  been  spelled 
over  when  a  cracked  voice  calls  shrilly 
from  the  hovel,  "  Aggee  !  you,  Aggy  !  " 
And  with  nimble  feet  the  girl  hastens 
away  to  fetch  water  from  the  spring  be- 
yond the  road  for  her  grandmother. 

The  owner  of  the  voice  comes  to  the 
door,  and  speaks  sharply  to  the  old  man, 
who-  sits  on  the  bench  where  Aggy  has 
left  him,  still  gazing  hopelessly  at  u,  b,  ub. 


"  De  Lord  sakes,  Newton !  Dat  gal 
ain't  sho'ly  still  a-foolin'  wid  tryin'  ter 
1'arn  ye  dem  books,  is  she  ?  Ain't  ye  got 
no  mo'  sense  'n  ter  be  a-addlin'  yer  skull 
wid  spellin'  ?  Ye  mought  know  dar 
ain't  no  1'arnin'  a-gwine  ter  hatch  out'n 
dat  ole  thick  head  o'  your'n.  Ye  better 
be  a-workin'  on  dem  baskets.  I  '11  lay 
ye  '11  git  mo'  ter  eat  out'n  dem  dan  ye 
gwine  ter  git  'long  o'  dem  letters." 

"  Dat 's  how  it  'pears  like  ter  me,  too, 
Dicey,"  says  the  old  man,  submissively  ; 
and  laying  the  book  reverently  upon  the 
bench  near  him,  he  takes  up  his  basket- 
frame,  and  again  begins  to  weave  the 
oak-splints  in  and  out.  He  works  on 
earnestly,  but  he  is  oppressed  with  a 
sense  of  failure. 

"  Here  I'se  been  a-wrastlin'  an'  a-scuf- 
flin'  wid  dat  book  nine  weeks  come  nex' 
Monday,  an'  ain't  no  furder  dan  close 
ter  de  start,  yit.  Somehow,  I  can't  hole 
on  ter  it.  De  weeds  gits  away  wid  de 
corn  quicker  'n  de  hoe  can  cut  'em  out. 
'T  ain't  no  use." 

Aggy  comes  back  from  the  spring, 
and  passes  by  him  with  a  tin  bucket  in 
each  hand.  The  cool  water  shimmers 
and  sparkles  in  the  summer  sun ;  and 
Sank,  with  lolling  tongue,  gets  up  and 
follows  the  little  water-carrier  into  the 
cabin.  Dicey  sends  her  out  to  the  gar- 
den to  "  grabble  some  'taters,"  and  soon 
she  is  busily  engaged  in  the  task,  with 
the  dog  close  at  her  heels. 

"  Gran'daddy  don't  want  to  learn  to 
read,"  she  says,  passionately,  to  the 
dumb  brute,  as  she  drops  a  potato  into 
the  piggin,  and  lifts  the  dog's  wistful  face 
to  hers.  "  He  's  got  plenty  o'  sense,  ain't 
he,  Sank  ?  He  just  don't  want  to  learn." 

And  Sank  says  "  Yes  "  as  plainly  as 
any  dog's  tail  ever  spoke  the  word. 

But  Newton's  mind,  after  a  long  and 
bitter  struggle,  has  come  irrevocably  to 
another  conclusion  than  that  reached  by 
the  little  girl  and  the  dog.  He  has 
weighed  his  capacity  in  the  balances  of 
his  experience,  and  found  it  wofully 
wanting.  Many  a  night  he  has  lain 
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awake  for  hours  on  his  hard  bed,  while 
Dicey  slept  by  his  side,  and  pictured  to 
himself  the  grace  and  peace  which 
should  penetrate  his  soul  through  the 
doorway  of  Aggy's  primer.  Those  wak- 
ing dreams  of  the  night  are  ended  now ; 
yet  thoughts  of  the  child  at  school  and 
the  sight  of  the  little  book  have  started 
in  his  mind  a  train  of  long-unheeded 
memories.  He  recalls  the  old  field  school 
in  Tuckahoe,  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains  that  lie  in  the  far  distance. 
There  rises  up  before  him  the  stern  face 
of  the  teacher,  who,  with  unsparing  hick- 
ory rod,  threshed  the  seed  corn  of  the 
commonwealth  in  the  persons  of  New- 
ton's young  masters,  with  whom  he  al- 
ways went,  as  henchman  to  "  tote  "  the 
lunch  basket,  and  as  companion  to  share 
its  contents  when  recess  came.  He  re- 
members the  ring-taw,  and  knucks,  and 
chermany  of  those  boon  days  with  a 
deep  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  retrospect. 
He  sees  again  with  his  mind's  eye  the 
truants  fishing  for  "  yaller-bellies "  in 
the  Jackfish  Pond,  whose  water  was  deep 
and  green,  and  along  whose  banks  the 
dewberry  vines  ran  rank  and  the  wild 
dog-roses  bloomed.  He  chuckles  to  think 
of  his  arguments  with  them  to  prove 
that  the  fish  always  bit  best  on  Sunday, 
and  how  once  or  twice  he  had  persuaded 
them  of  its  truth.  Then  he  grows  sol- 
emn in  the  reflection  that  fishing  on 
Sunday  was  a  sin  in  itself,  and  that  it 
was  far  more  heinous  to  entice  others 
to  its  commission ;  and  imagines  that 
perhaps  those  covert  excursions  were 
the  cause  of  the  troubles  that  have  come 
on  him  in  his  old  age.  He  recalls  the 
trapping  of  partridges  in  the  straw-field 
next  the  wood,  and  the  catching  of  "  ole 
hyars,"  on  frosty  winter  mornings,  in 
the  "  gums  "  at  the  nibbled  bottom  rail 
of  the  worm  fence.  Faces,  white  and 
black,  of  his  long-dead  people  come  back 
to  him  in  the  wake  of  fancies  conjured 
up  by  Aggy's  primer,  until  at  last  he  re- 
calls the  bloody  charge  at  Gettysburg, 
with  his  "  young  Mars'  Jeems  "  lying 


under  the  trampling  horses'  hoofs  ;  and 
the  bent  figure  of  his  gray-haired  "  ole 
marster,"  left  alone  at  the  war's  end, 
in  the  great  old  mansion  in  Tuckahoe 
with  none  but  "  Mars'  Jeems's  "  little 
daughter. 


n. 


The  snow  lies  deep  upon  the  cemetery, 
and  almost  blots  out  of  sight  the  hillocks 
beneath  which  the  dead  soldiers  have 
slumbered  for  so  many  years.  The  flag 
is  limp  and  motionless,  and  icicles  hang 
from  the  black  cannon  and  the  eaves  of 
the  stone  cottage.  But  the  ivy  is  still 
green  upon  the  wall,  and  there  are  red 
berries  amid  the  waxen  and  pointed 
leaves  of  the  holly-tree  at  the  gate. 

Down  the  hard-frozen  road  that  leads 
to  the  city  the  Pinchtown  Pauper,  ragged 
and  forlorn,  is  trudging  painfully,  with 
a  number  of  his  misshapen  splint  baskets 
strung  over  his  shoulders.  He  is  weak 
and  crippled  with  rheumatism,  and  his 
progress  is  very  slow.  But  there  is  a 
glow  about  his  heart,  whose  warmth 
shames  the  poverty  of  his  torn  jacket 
and  his  battered  hat. 

"It's  been  a  rough  spell,"  he  says, 
meditatively,  as  he  pauses  for  breath 
and  looks  up  at  the  gray  winter  sky, 
"  an'  thar  's  gwine  ter  be  some  mo'  fallin' 
weather  af  o'  ter-morrer.  Dat  ring  war  n't 
roun'  de  moon  las'  night  for  nothin'.  I 
done  been  seed  dis  weather  in  de  ele- 
ments for  mo'  'n  a  week.  But  me  an' 
Aggy  an'  Sank  an'  Dicey  is  pulled 
through  so  fur ;  an'  ef  I  jes'  sells  dese 
yer  baskits,  de  weather  may  drap,  for 
what  I  keers,  'twel  I  sells  some  mo'." 

He  places  his  burden  on  a  snowbank 
near  him,  as  he  speaks,  and  addresses  it : 

"  You  's  wuf  a  quarter  apiece.  Leas'- 
ways,  dat  's  what  I  axes  for  ye.  You  's 
wuf  mo'  'n  dat  for  de  work  an'  de  trub- 
ble  I'se  had  wid  ye ;  but  me  an'  de  white 
folks  ain't  a-gwine  ter  agree  on  dat  one 
p'int.  You  looks  mighty  small  an'  ugly 
ter  dem,  but  ye  'pears  pow'ful  full  o* 
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white-oak  splits  ter  me.  Ef  I  gits 
twenty-five  cents  apiece  for  ye,  dat  '11 
come  ter  a  dollar  an'  a  half  ;  an'  dat  '11 
make  de  pot  bile  high  for  awhile,  any- 
how." 

The  baskets  are  mute  and  miserable 
looking  on  their  perch.  He  picks  them 
up,  and  starts  forward  again. 

"I  ain't  nuvver  been  so  po'  yit  but 
what  I  cudden  git  sump'n'  or  'nuther  for 
Aggy  an'  Sank  an'  de  ole  'oman  ter  eat. 
But  somehow  it  do  appear  ter  me  like 
de  times  was  a-waxin'  wusser.  Bar* 
backs  an'  hongry  bellies  seems  for  ter 
be  in  de  merjority  in  dese  yer  parts. 
Prayin'  an'  workin'  don't  look  like  dey 
fetches  de  blessin',  same  as  dey  useter 
over  yander  beyant  dem  mount'ins  ;  " 
and  he  turns  for  a  moment,  and  gazes 
wistfully  in  the  direction  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  range  that  lies  behind  him. 

A  wagon  comes  along,  driven  'by  an 
acquaintance. 

"  Git  in,  ole  man,  an'  I  '11  give  ye  a 
lif  as  fur  as  town,"  calls  the  driver. 
"  Ye  ain't  gittin'  up  de  hill  no  pearter 
dan  de  frog  in  de  well,  what  jumped  up 
one  jump  an'  drapped  back  two." 

The  Pinchtown  Pauper,  carefully  de- 
positing his  precious  freight  in  the  rear 
part  of  the  vehicle,  clambers  to  a  seat  at 
the  front. 

"  How  's  you  makin'  it,  dese  days  ?  " 
queries  his  friend  heartily,  and  gives 
him  a  slap  on  the  shoulder  that  causes 
him  to  flinch.  "  Wot 's  de  news  down 
in  Pinchtown  ?  " 

"  Pain  in  de  head  an'  miz'ry  in  de 
back,  Jim,"  the  old  man  answers.  "  But 
I  orten  ter  grudge  dat.  De  Lord  don't 
let  me  go  hongry  or  cole  many  days  in 
de  week.  Den  I  'm  a-gittin'  on  in  years. 
De  sap  in  de  ole  tree  don't  run  fas',  like 
it  useter  run  in  de  twig.  News  in  Pinch- 
town ?  Dar  ain't  nothin'  in  Pinchtown 
'scusin'  little  niggers  an'  cur  dogs ;  an' 
dar  ain't  nothin'  new  'bout  dem.  Wot 's 
de  news  wid  you,  Jim  ?  " 

"  Nothin'.  Hard  times  an'  plenty  on 
'em." 


"  Dat 's  a  fac',  Jim,  —  dat 's  a  f ac'. 
Things  ain't  like  dey  useter  be  wid  me 
when  I  lived  over  dar  in  Tuckahoe  wid  * 
marster  an'  de  boys." 

"  I  dunno  nothin'  'bout  Tuckahoe. 
I  ain't  nuwer  been  dar.  I  'm  a-gwine 
over  on  one  o'  dese  yer  railroad  exscrus- 
sions,  when  de  summer  time  gits  back 
agin,  an'  take  a  look  at  dat  gre't  land  o' 
Goshen  whar  all  you  Louisa  County  nig- 
gers come  f'om,  an'  don't  never  seems 
like  ye  wants  ter  git  back  ter." 

"  Yer  ign'unce  is  agin  ye,  Jim,"  the 
old  man  replies,  with  a  touch  of  asperity. 
"  Dem  was  high  ole  times  we  useter 
have  over  dar.  An'  you  can't  ketch  up 
wid  'em  on  no  railroad  exscrussions  any 
mo',  nuther.  Dem  dar  times  is  done 
lef '  de  Nunited  States  for  furrin'  parts, 
dey  is.  Many 's  de  day  at  ole  marster' s 
when  I'se  knowed  twenty-five  ter  thirty 
strange  white  folks  at  de  house  at  once, 
wid  de  kerridges  a-takin'  on  'em  away 
an'  a-fetchin'  fresh  'uns  up  ter  de  front 
steps,  day  in  an'  day  out.  Sich  a-dan- 
cin',  an'  a-frolickin',  an*  a-huntin',  an' 
a-fishm',  an'  a-ridin'  hosses,  an'  a-chasin' 
foxes  !  "  He  pauses  a  moment  in  his 
reminiscences  to  look  back  at  his  bas- 
kets. "  I  got  ter  keep  my  eye  on  dem 
things.  'T  wudden  do  for  'em  ter  drap 
out,  an'  some  good-fo'-nothin'  nigger 
come  along  an'  pick  'em  up,  an'  git  my 
patt'n." 

Jim  nods  his  head  and  grins.  "  Nig- 
ger what  gits  de  patt'n  o'  dem  baskits 
'ud  git  a  fat  thing,  sho'." 

He  is  interested  in  the  life  beyond  the 
mountains,  and  wants  to  hear  more  of 
it.  "  Cut  a  purty  big  ole  dash  over 
dar  in  dem  times,  did  you,  Unc'  New- 
ton?" 

"  Dat 's  a  fac',  Jim,  —  dat 's  a  fac'. 
I'se  seed  Randall  a-fiddlin'  for  de  white 
folks  all  night  long,  wid  ole  marster 
footin'  de  reel  same  as  de  younges'  an' 
de  brashes'  ;  an'  out  in  de  kitchen  an' 
down  ter  de  quarters  de  niggers  was 
kickin'  dey  heels  jes'  as  high,  wid  de 
banjer  a-pickin',  de  'possum  a-cookin', 
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an'  de  ashcake  a-bakin'  in  de  collard 
leaves  on  de  harf .  Dem  was  days  when 
ashpone  an'  buttermilk  had  some  tas'e 
ter  'em,  an'  possum  fat  an'  hominy  'ud 
make  any  nigger's  mouf  water.  My 
mouf  done  los'  his  relish,  Jim  ;  an'  I 
don't  nuvver  see  no  'possums  no  mo', 
nuther  hear  no  banjers." 

Jim  laughs,  and  the  wagon  rattles 
along  over  the  frozen  road.  The  atmos- 
phere is  keenly  suggestive  of  more  snow. 
It  is  a  narrow,  precipitous  way  over 
which  they  are  passing ;  and  huge  lime- 
stone boulders,  half  clad  in  snow,  jut  out 
above  and  below  them.  On  the  acclivity 
at  their  left  are  evidences  of  work  re- 
cently done  by  quarriers  ;  but  the  place 
is  almost  inaccessible,  and  the  workmen 
have  deserted  it,  leaving  the  snow  tram- 
pled, and  some  of  the  great  rocks  more 
exposed  to  view. 

"  'Pears  like  dem  folks  been  diggjin' 
a  grave  up  dar,"  says  Newton. 

"  Korryin'  o'  limestone,"  replies  Jim. 

The  rising  wind  sighs  through  the 
scraggy  cedars  in  the  valley  below,  and 
the  breath  of  the  horses'  nostrils  is  like 
steam. 

Houses  are  coming  into  sight ;  and 
they  see  little  children  going  out  of  the 
gates,  with  satchels  and  baskets,  on  their 
way  to  school  in  the  city's  heart.  New- 
ton watches  them  go,  and  a  great  bitter- 
ness surges  up  within  him. 

"  Jim,"  he  says,  "  you  see  dem  little 
black  gals  an'  boys  a-gwine  ter  school  ? 
Dey  's  a-gettin'  dey  heads  chuck  full  o' 
knowledge,  an'  here  's  you  an'  me  w'ot 
don't  know  B  f 'om  bullfoot.  It  'mines 
me  o'  de  little  pigs  a-creepin'  th'ough  de 
crack  o'  de  wurrum-fence,  an'  de  ole  big 
hogs  outside  in  de  lane  a-gruntin'  at  de 
corn  w'ot  dey  can't  git  ter." 

Jim  draws  rein  at  a  street  corner,  and 
the  old  man  slowly  and  with  difficulty 
descends  from  his  perch.  Jim  hands 
him  his  baskets. 

"  Thankee,  Jim,  thankee,"  he  says  as 
he  takes  them.  "  I  ain't  a-gwine  ter  fur- 
git  ye  for  dat  turn.  It  holp  me  pow'f ul. 


I  shudden  'a  got  up  de  long  hill  'fo'  ten 
o'clock,  'scusin'  o'  you." 

Jim  bids  him  good-morning,  and  turns 
the  corner  at  a  brisk  pace. 

The  old  basket-maker  wanders  about 
among  the  shops,  offering  his  wares  for 
sale ;  but  the  fates  are  unpropitious. 
Here  a  surly  "  Don't  want  any  baskets," 
greets  him,  and  there  a  gibe  at  the  un- 
couth workmanship  of  his  stock.  There 
are  no  buyers,  and  he  grows  down- 
hearted. 

"  It 's  throng-time  wid  'em,"  he  says 
to  himself,  in  apology  for  the  many  re- 
fusals he  has  met  with ;  "  dey  ain't  got 
no  ledger  minutes  for  ter  stop  for  an  ole 
nigger,  wid  nothin'  but  split  baskets." 

So  he  leaves  the  business  streets,  and 

strikes  out  at  a  snail's  pace  for  F 

Avenue.  He  enters  at  the  area  gates 
and  goes  to  the  kitchen  doors  ;  but  his 
commodities  meet  with  no  readier  sale 
here  than  among  the  shops. 

"  De  luck  's  agin  me,"  he  says  despon- 
dently, as  the  fifth  gate  closes  behind  him 
with  a  click,  and  the  baskets  still  hang 
upon  his  back.  "  I  must  ha'  forgot  ter 
make  a  cross-mark  dis  mornin',  when 
Dicey  called  me  back.  Looks  like  I 
mought  as  well  fling  away  dis  yer  rabbit 
foot,  w'ot  I  been  totin'  in  my  pocket  for 
two  mont's,  —  it  don't  'pear  ter  make 
de  luck  no  better ;  an'  me  an'  Sank  '11 
have  ter  ketch  another  one,  w'ot  ain't  no 
graveyard  rabbit.  I  'm  a-gwine  ter  try 
one  mo'  place,  an'  den,  ef  dat  don't  come 
ter  nothin',  it  '11  be  a  hongry  day  for 
Aggy  an'  Sank  and  Dicey  an'  me  ter- 
morrer." 

The  warmth  has  died  out  from  about 
his  heart,  and  the  cold  is  creeping  in 
through  the  rents  in  his  garments,  and 
pinching  his  withered  flesh,  and  frosting 
his  rheumatic  bones. 

He  opens  the  next  area  gate.  It 
turns  on  its  hinges  with  a  creak,  which 
he  echoes  with  a  groan.  His  knock  at 
the  kitchen  entrance  is  feeble  and  almost 
despairing. 

"  Come  in,  uncle,"  says  the  girl  who 
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opens  the  door.  "  Mis'  Mary,  de  man 
'pears  like  he  mos'  froze.  He  shakin' 
jes'  de  same  as  de  leaves  on  dat  aspum- 
tree  in  de  summer  time,  out  dar  in  de 
back  yard." 

The  old  basket-maker  steps  hesitating- 
ly into  the  warm  atmosphere  of  the  snug 
kitchen,  with  his  burden  on  his  shoulder, 
and  looks  timidly  about  him. 

"  I  kim  ter  see  ef  I  cudden  part  wid 
one  o'  dese  yer  baskits  ter  you,  young 
mist'is.  You  '11  fine  'em.  oncommon 
handy  for  chips  an'  things  'bout  de  place. 
Dey  ain't  much  for  purty,  dat 's  a  f ac', 
but  dey  's  p'mt'ly  good  an'  strong." 

He  bows  low  to  the  young  housewife, 
who,  with  skirts  tucked  up  and  dress 
covered  with  a  long  checked  apron,  is 
standing  by  the  kitchen  table.  There 
are  bundles  of  citron  and  plums  and 
spices,  and  measures  of  flour  and  sugar, 
and  numbers  of  eggs  scattered  here  and 
there  near  her  ;  but  he  sees  nothing  but 
a  possible  customer.  He  is  thinking  of 
the  little  girl,  the  lean  dog,  and  the  old 
woman  out  in  Pinchtown. 

"  I  done  been  tryin'  all  de  mornin', 
an'  I  ain't  got  shet  o'  nary  one  yit.  Dey 
don't  cost  but  a  quarter,  an'  dey 's  wuf 
dat  ef  dey 's  wuf  anything.  Ef  you  '11 
take  two,  ye  kin  have  'em  for  forty 
cents." 

"Mis'  Mary,"  interposes  the  brisk 
cook,  "  we  don't  want  no  mo'  baskits. 
Dis  yer  house  is  chuck  full  o'  baskits 
now." 

"  I'se  speakin'  ter  de  mist'is,  gal.  I 
war  n't  makin'  no  remarks  ter  you,"  says 
the  old  man  in  dignified  rebuke  ;  and 
the  "  mist'is  "  laughs.  Touched  at  the 
pathetic  sight  of  the  bent  figure  and  the 
uncovered  gray  head,  she  says,  — 

"  I  '11  buy  one  o'  your  baskets,  uncle. 
Take  a  seat  by  the  fire,  and  get  warm." 

His  face  beams,  and  he  says : 
"  Thankee,  mist'is,  thankee !  " 

He  makes  her  another  of  his  courtly 
bows,  and  casting  a  glance  of  contempt 
at  the  cook,  who  returns  it  with  scornful 
interest,  he  draws  near  the  fire.  He  sits 


there  in  silence  for  some  moments,  and 
watches  the  slim  figure  bending  over  the 
kitchen  table.  She  is  seeding  raisins 
with  nimble  fingers.  As  the  warmth  of 
the  genial  atmosphere  permeates  his 
body  and  the  fragrant  aroma  of  fruits 
and  spices  fills  his  nostrils,  his  good  spi- 
rits come  back  to  him.  He  looks  from 
her  to  the  table  before  her  ;  and  memo- 
ries take  possession  of  him  which  he 
cannot  forbear  expressing. 

"  Dem  dar  remines  me  o'  ole  times 
afo'  de  war,  over  in  Tuckahoe,"  he  says, 
and  rubs  his  horny  hands  together,  and 
smiles  an  apologetic  smile ;  "  renames  me 
o'  de  ole  days,  dat  dey  does,  young  mis- 
t'is." 

She  turns  to  him,  and  says  pleasant- 
ly, "And  so  you  come  from  Tucka- 
hoe?" 

"Yes,  marm,"  he  answers  proudly. 
"  I  'm  a  East  Ferginyer  quality  nigger 
f'om  de  county  o'  Albemarle,  not  fur 
f 'om  Lindsay's  Turnout,  close  by  ter  Ole 
Bentivoleyer.  Many  's  de  day  I'se  holp 
Mis'  Agnes  seed  de  raisins  for  de  Chris'- 
mas  puddin'  at  de  ole  place,  which  de 
sight  on  'em  now  fetches  dem  times  back 
ter  me." 

His  eyes  have  lost  their  cunning  with 
the  years,  or  else  the  crowding  memories 
hinder  him  from  noticing  the  eager  in- 
terest with  which  the  young  woman  re- 
gards him. 

"  How  did  you  get  so  far  away  from 
your  home  ?  "  she  asks. 

The  white  hands  are  no  longer  busy 
with  the  raisins;  and  an  egg  rolls  off 
the  table,  and  is  smashed  upon  the  floor. 
She  does  not  heed  it,  but  stands  there 
and  looks  at  him,  with  a  half -smile  on 
her  face.  He  gazes  down  at  the  ragged 
hat  which  he  has  flung  upon  the  floor 
near  his  chair,  and  sighs  as  he  an- 
swers, — 

"  De  war  tuk  'n'  bruk  us  all  up,  young 
mist'is.  'T  was  a  fine  ole  place  oncet  in 
times,  wid  plenty  o'  niggers,  plenty  o' 
hosses  an'  stock  an'  pigs,  plenty  o'  vit- 
tles  an'  clo'es,  plenty  o'  evvything.  But 
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de  niggers  was  sot  free  ;  de  sassaf rax  an' 
de  broom-swage  run  away  wid  de  fiel's  ; 
de  barns  an'  de  stables  an'  defences  jes' 
natch'ly  drapped  ter  pieces ;  Mars' 
Jeems,  he  done  got  kilt  in  de  war ;  ole 
marster  sort  o'  los'  his  grip  onter  things 
'long  o'  missin'  young  Mars'  Jeems, 
which  he  sot  mo'  sto'  by  him  dan  all  de 
boys  ;  ole  mist'is  an'  Mis'  Agnes,  dey 
tuk  'n'  went  one  arter  de  tother  ;  all  o'  de 
balance  o'  de  young  marsters,  dey  mar- 
ried off  an*  reffygeed  away  ;  an'  Mars' 
Jeems's  little  gal  an'  me  an'  my  ole 
'oman  was  all  dat  was  lef '  on  de  planta- 
tion wid  marster,  'scusin'  de  ole  hyars 
an'  de  patt'idges.  Den  he  tuk  'n' 
'ceasded,  an'  dey  kim  an'  sole  de  ole 
place  out,  an'  kerried  de  little  mist'is 
away.  Me  an'  Dicey  jes'  slipped  over 
dis  side  o'  de  mount'in,  whar  my  son 
Bill  was  a-workin' ;  but  Bill,  he  's  done 
gone  now,  two  year  come  nex'  spring." 

She  has  drawn  nearer  to  him  as  he 
speaks  ;  and  as  his  voice  falters  with  the 
closing  words  of  his  story,  she  lays  her 
hand  lightly  upon  the  ragged  shoulder. 

"  Uncle  Newton,"  she  says. 

"  Marm  !  "  he  answers,  and  looks  up 
at  her,  startled  and  wondering.  It  has 
been  many  years  since  such  a  hand  has 
touched  him.  It  reminds  him  of  Tuck- 
ahoe  even  more  than  the  raisins  had 
done. 

"  I  have  grown  out  of  your  memory, 
Uncle  Newton,  as  your  face  had  passed 
out  of  mine." 

He  is  puzzled.  He  does  not  under- 
stand what  she  means.  He  passes  his 
hand  across  his  forehead,  as  if  trying  to 
remember. 

"It  is  sixteen  years  since  I  used  to 
sit  on  your  knee,  and  hear  you  tell  the 
stories  about  the  fox  and  the  rabbit. 
Don't  you  recollect  the  big  wheels  and 
the  little  wheels,  —  <  Run,  little  'Fraid, 
run,  'fo'  big  'Fraid  ketch  you !  ' "  she 
says,  and  smiles  down  at  him  with  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

« 'Fo'  Gord,  ef  it  ain't  little  Mary  !  " 
he  says,  as  he  rises  to  his  feet.  "  Lord, 
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honey,  it  pintly  does  do  de  ole  nigger's 
eyes  good  ter  look  at  ye !  An'  dat 
purty,  too !  As  purty  as  Mis'  Agnes, 
an'  de  spittin'  image  of  her  !  " 

But  the  glad  eyes  cannot  look  at  her 
long.  To  hide  the  mists  that  gather  in 
them  he  stoops,  and  makes  a  foolish  feint 
of  searching  for  his  hat  upon  the  floor. 
The  cook,  consumed  with  jealousy, 


"  Dar  's  yer  hat  nex'  ter  yer  foot,  ef 
dat 's  what  ye  huntin'  for !  " 

He  does  not  hear  her.  Lifting  his 
head  again,  he  says  :  "  Well !  well ! 
Mars'  Jeems's  little  Mis'  Mary  !  " 
Then,  with  a  sense  of  humiliation  in 
having  failed  to  recognize  her  at  first 
sight,  he  goes  on :  "I  jes'  sorter  'spi- 
cioned  you  was  kin  ter  some  o'  my  white 
folks,  mist'is,  when  I  fus'  looked  at  ye, 
an'  heerd  ye  say  '  barskits.'  Dicey,  she 
gwine  ter  be  jes'  as  crazy  as  a  Juney 
bug,  when  she  fine  out  I  done  seed  little 
Mis'  Mary." 

in. 

It  is  late  in  the  afternoon  at  Pinch- 
town.  The  frost  in  the  snow  has  lost 
its  sparkle,  for  the  sun  is  down.  But 
the  chill  of  the  winter  day  is  everywhere, 
and  the  frozen  pendants  still  hang  from 
the  eaves  of  the  cemetery  cottage. 
The  snowbirds,  that  all  day  long  have 
been  hopping  about  in  search  of  food, 
have  given  up  the  quest,  and  are  now 
huddled  together,  with  their  heads  in 
their  feathers,  in  the  thick  of  the  thorn 
bushes. 

The  Pinchtown  Pauper  is  just  getting 
home.  The  baskets  which  his  "  young 
Mis'  Mary "  has  bought  were  only  a 
small  portion  of  his  stock ;  and  the  sum 
of  money  they  have  yielded  will  not 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  very  long. 
But  "  half  a  loaf  is  better  'n  no  bread," 
he  says,  and  feels  cheerier  than  if  he 
were  returning  to  his  cabin  penniless. 
He  does  not  know  that  since  his  visit  to 
"  Mars'  Jeems's  daughter  "  his  cupboard 
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has  grown  fuller  than  for  years ;  and 
that  a  hamper  of  clothing  and  a  wagon- 
load  of  cut  wood  have  been  put  out  at 
his  hovel  in  his  absence.  The  fact  that 
the  neighbors  have  come  and  stared  at 
the  unwonted  sight,  and  canvassed  it 
among  themselves  and  with  Aggy  and 
Dicey,  is  likewise  unknown  to  him.  He 
would  doubtless  have  laughed  aloud, 
could  he  have  stood  there  unobserved, 
and  heard  Dicey  tell  them  all  that  it 
was  "conjur'  work."  It  would  have 
been  no  hard  matter  for  him  to  have 
guessed  who  the  conjurer  was. 

In  the  mean  time  he  is  drawing  near 
home.  He  can  see  a  bright  light  through 
the  narrow  back  window  of  his  cabin, 
and  is  fretted  at  Dicey's  extravagance 
in  having  such  a  blaze  when  the  stock 
of  fuel  is  so  low. 

"  Dat  fool  ole  'oman  is  al'ays  a-pes- 
terin'  arter  me  'bout  makin'  baskits  an' 
makin'  baskits,  'twel  I  done  got  sick  o' 
de  very  sight  o'  baskits,  let  alone  mak- 
in'  of  'em,  —  an'  now  jes'  look  at  her ! 
Done  gone  kindle  up  a  great  big  fire 
out'n  de  las'  chunk  at  de  woodpile,  an' 
I  ain't  sole  but  two  baskits  ter-day.  She 
mus'  'spec'  me  ter  steal  riders  off  n  de 
wurrum-fence  for  ter  keep  her  warm  dis 
winter.  Wimmen  folks  is  cur'us  critters, 
anyhow ;  an'  Dicey,  she  ain't  got  no  mo' 
sense  'n  a  mule's  hine  leg,  no  way  you 
fix  it." 

But  his  heart  is  so  full  of  his  recent 
meeting  with  young  Mis'  Mary  that 
he  soon  forgets  Dicey's  recklessness. 
He  is  racking  his  brain  for  fit  words  in 
which  to  convey  to  her  and  to  Aggy  his 
conception  of  the  great  beauty  and  gen- 
tleness and  goodness  of  Mars'  Jeems's 
daughter. 

"  Don't  look  like  none  o'  dese  here 
valley  folks,  dat  young  'oman  don't, 
now.  I  jes'  'spicioned  she  come  f'om 
over  de  mount'ins  soon  as  I  put  my  eyes 
on  her.  Step  wid  her  head  up,  jes'  de 
same  as  ole  mist'is.  Ain't  no  po'  white 
trash  over  yer  kin  tetch  dat  breed  o' 
Tuckahoes !  Skin  finer  'n  satin  an' 


whiter  'n  dat  snow.  Eyes  shinin'  like  de 
stars  in  de  elements.  Dese  yer  nig- 
gers thinks  ole  Newt'  is  ign'unt  an'  don't 
know  nothin' ;  but  howsomedever  o'  dat, 
my  white  folks  is  high-up  white  folks, 
I  done  tole  ye !  " 

On  the  right  of  the  narrow  road, 
which  is  cut  sharply  into  the  side  of  the 
great  hill,  a  high  bank  towers  up,  and 
huge  rocks  jut  out  above  it.  The  bank 
is  pretty  enough  in  summer,  with  its 
tangle  of  wild  honeysuckle  and  its  green 
undergrowth  of  hardy  chincapin  bushes. 
But  now  its  rocks  are  capped  with  snow, 
and  the  stunted  cedars  here  and  there 
only  serve  to  accentuate  its  bareness. 
It  is  where  the  quarriers  were  at  work 
yesterday. 

On  the  left,  down  a  steep  declivity, 
yawns  a  bleak  valley.  The  tops  of  its 
girdled  pine-trees,  that  raise  their  gaunt 
white  arms  like  spectral  things,  do  not 
reach  the  level  of  the  road  above ;  and 
the  face  of  the  valley  is  covered  with 
vines,  and  sinuous  undergrowth,  and 
limestone  boulders  of  desolate  gray,  and 
rotting  logs,  all  half  hidden  beneath  the 
drifted  snow,  as  far  as  the  little  branch, 
with  its  frozen  pools. 

The  old  man,  trudging  along  in  the 
gathering  gloom,  moves  with  more  cau- 
tion as  the  night  comes  swiftly  down, 
and  shudders  with  a  vague  superstition 
as  he  approaches  the  lonely  spot.  He 
knows  the  story  of  the  accident  that  is 
said  to  have  happened  there  years  ago, 
and  believes  that  the  ghosts  of  the  man 
and  woman  who  went  over  the  preci- 
pice that  stormy  night  still  haunt  the 
place. 

The  noise  of  a  heavy  rushing  body,- 
tearing  through  the  vines  and  under- 
growth of  the  bank  above,  makes  cold 
chills  run  down  his  back  and  his  eye- 
balls distend  with  terror. 

"Gre't  Goddlemighty  !  "  he  shrieks, 
as  it  crashes  down  before  him,  and  stops, 
huge  and  dark  and  misshapen,  in  the 
road  bed  at  his  feet,  midway  the  narrow 
track. 
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In  the  direction  of  Pinchtown  he 
hears  the  ringing  of  sleigh-bells ;  and 
gazing  with  more  intentness  at  the  mys- 
terious object  in  front  of  him,  he  sees 
that  it  is  a  huge  limestone  rock,  loos- 
ened from  its  place  in  the  hillside  by  the 
workmen  of  yesterday. 

"  Dat  sleigh  gwine  ter  run  over  dis 
yer  rock,  ef  I  lef '  it  here,  an'  dat  ain't 
no  pebble  for  a  crooked-back  ole  nigger 
like  me  ter  heft  down  inter  de  bottom." 

He  attempts  to  move  it,  but  it  remains 
unshaken. 

"Ef  dem  folks  runs  agin  dis  yer 
thing,  it 's  a-gwine  ter  fling  'em  inter  de 
hollow,  an'  Ian'  'em  all  in  kingdom-come, 
an'  dat 's  pint'ly  a  fac'." 

He  pauses,  and  listens  to  the  bells. 

"Umph!  dat  sleigh  don't  'pear  like 
't  was  a-gittin'  no  closer.  Lord !  jes' 
s'pose  dat's  dem  dar  two  harnts  out 
a-takin'  a  sleigh-ride  dis  dark  night !  I 
ruther  git  de  patterrollers  arter  me,  I  tell 
ye.  Dis  yer  ain't  no  place  for  ole  New- 
ton, sho' ! " 

The  sound  of  the  bells,  drawing  near- 
er, reassures  him. 

"  Dem  ain't  no  sperrit-bells.  I  'spec's 
dar  's  live  folks  in  dat  sleigh ;  an'  mebbe 
I  better  jes'  set  here  an'  wait  for  'em. 
Ef  I  goes  to'ds  'em,  dey  mought  pass 
me  in  de  dark,  dem  dar  sleigh-bells 
makes  sich  a  everlastin'  racket." 

He  takes  his  seat  upon  the  fallen  boul- 
der, in  the  darkness  ;  but  he  is  far  from 
comfortable.  The  blood  moves  slowly 
in  his  veins,  and  the  chill  in  the  air  is 
nipping.  But  his  moral  courage  waxes 
strong  as  the  sleigh  draws  nearer,  and 
he  falls  into  a  soliloquy  :  — 

"  Dis  yer 's  a  mighty  bad  place  in  de 
road.  I  don't  see  how  come  white  folks 
ain't  got  no  better  sense  'n  ter  go  make 
a  road  inter  de  hillside,  like  dis,  nohow. 
Ef  I  hadden'  jes'  happened  'long  'bout 
dis  pertickler  time,  dem  dar  two  ole 
harnts  'ud  'a  had  some  fresh  'uns  ter 
keep  'em  company  dis  night,  sho  !  "  He 
passes  his  hand  over  the  rough  edees 

•*•  O  o 

of  the  rock  on  which  he  is  seated,  and 


continues  :  "  Dis  yer  rock  'ud  'a-flung 
a  fo'-hoss  wagon  an'  team  overboard, 
let  alone  a  Yankee  jumper." 

The  sleigh  is  near  at  hand,  and  he 
stands  up  to  halloo.  But  the  jangle  of 
the  bells  drowns  his  call,  and  the  sleigh 
comes  on.  He  steps  nearer  the  bank 
on  his  right,  to  catch  the  ear  of  the 
driver,  and  calls  again.  It  is  very  dark, 
and  he  cannot  distinguish  the  outlines 
of  the  horses  as  they  approach.  Then 
there  is  the  sound  of  another  rushing 
boulder  from  above  him.  It  comes  hur- 
tling down  in 'the  path  of  the  one  already 
fallen ;  and  in  a  moment  old  Newton 
lies  sorely  wounded  and  bleeding  in  the 
highway. 

The  horses  halt  suddenly,  rear  up 
snorting,  and  stand  with  trembling  limbs 
and  dilated  nostrils. 

Its  occupants  turn  the  sleigh  as  best 
they  can  in  the  darkness,  and,  taking  the 
old  man  up  gently,  lift  him  in,  and  drive 
him,  at  his  own  request,  to  the  cabin  in 
Pinchtown,  to  which  he  directs  them. 
His  voice  is  faint  and  unnatural,  and  he 
speaks  very  little.  They  place  him  on 
the  rough  bed,  and  the  young  woman 
whose  life  he  has  saved,  bending  over 
him  with  unspeakable  pity,  sees  his  face 
in  the  light  of  the  flickering  fire,  and 


"  It  is  Uncle  Newton." 

He  lies  there  very  quietly,  with  a  new 
blanket  over  him  that  has  come  from 
her  house  in  the  city  this  morning,  and 
looks  up  at  her  with  dumb,  staring  eyes 
that  bring  the  tears  to  her  own.  He 
hears  her  husband  say,  "  It  was  an  aw- 
ful accident,  Mary,"  and  it  dawns  upon 
him  by  degrees  that  it  was  Mars'  Jeems's 
daughter  who  was  in  that  sleigh.  A 
faint  smile  flits  across  the  worn  features, 
as  he  whispers,  — 

"  I  kep'  ye  f'om  goin'  over  de  bank, 
Mis'  Mary." 

The  staring  eyes  close,  and  he  moves 
restlessly.  His  mind  is  over  in  Tucka- 
hoe. 

"  Dem  lilac  bushes  by  de  cabin  gate 
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is  gittin'  mons'ous  big ;  'an'  de  chesnut- 
trees  is  jes'  climbed  up  inter  de  sky." 

Outside  the  hovel,  in  the  "  big  road," 
an  urchin,  unconscious  of  the  tragedy 
within,  has  fired  a  cracker.  The  wound- 
ed man  shifts  his  position  quickly,  and 
starts  up. 

"Hi!  w'at  dat?" 

"  It 's  Unc'  Pete's  Jim  a-shootin'  pop- 
crackers  for  Chris'mas,"  sobs  Aggy,  with 
her  face  hidden  in  her  apron. 

Sank  gets  up  from  his  place  in  front 
of  the  fire,  and  fixes  his  almost  human 
eyes  upon  the  group  about  the  bed. 

"  I  tho't  dey  was  a-drawin'  de  corks 
out'n  de  champagne  bottles  in  de  dine'- 
room  at  ole  marster's,"  the  sufferer  says. 
"  Yes,  sah !  comin',  sah !  dar  terreckly !  " 

The  voice  is  on  a  high  key  now,  and 
Dicey  shrieks,  " Sabe  him!  He  out'n 
he  head  wid  de  feber." 

"  Ole  marster,"  he  goes  on  in  his  rav- 
ing, "  I  know  as  how  it 's  agin  de  law 
for  de  niggers  ter  Tarn  ter  read  an' 
write,  an'  dat  dar  ain't  no  mo'  forgibness 
for  dat  dan  dar  is  ef  de  patterrollers 
ketches  'em  out  arter  night."  The 
tones  of  his  voice  grow  softer  :  "  But  I 
ain't  afeard  o'  you,  ole  marster.  I  nuv- 
ver  wanted  nothin'  wid  dem  letters  an' 
a,  &,  abs,  'scusin'  ter  read  de  Good  Book, 
marster ;  an'  little  Aggy,  she  was  a-he'p- 
in'  de  ole  nigger  ter  'scape  f'om  de  bon- 
didge  o'  sin.  I  knows  ye  ain't  a-gwine 
ter  b'ar  down  too  hard  on  me.  I'se 
'longed  ter  you  sence  de  day  I  c'ud  re- 
member, an'  ye  ain't  nuvver  yit  laid  yer 
finger's  weight  onter  me.  I  ain't  afeard 
now.  I'se  worked  for  you,  an'  slaved 
for  you,  an'  loved  you  an'  all  my  tother 
white  folks  "  — 

He  breaks  off,  and  lies  silent  for  a 
moment,  breathing  stertorously.  The 
fur-clad  woman  at  the  bedside  mingles 
her  sobs  with  those  of  the  dusky  watch- 
ers in  the  room. 

"  Aggy,"  says  Dicey,  "  you  run  over 
ter  yer  Unc'  Peter's,  an'  ax  Nancy  ter 
come  yer.  I'se  pow'ful  oneasy  in  my 
mine  'bout  yer  gran'daddy." 


The  terrified  girl  speeds  out  into  the 
night,  and  the  dog  follows  her.  Outside 
he  sets  up  a  low  howl,  and  the  old  wo- 
man shudders  with  superstitious  dread. 

"  Ef  Sank 's  a-stretchin'  hisse'f ,  he 's 
a-medjerin'  Newton's  grave,"  she  mut- 
ters. "  De  good  Lord  he'p  us  !  " 

The  dog's  howl  reaches  the  ear  of  the 
wounded  man. 

"I  jes'  hit  him  wid  de  ramrod,  'case 
he  chawed  up  de  bird,  Mars'  Jeems.  I 
ain't  nuwer  see  dis  yer  dog  do  dat  'ar 
way  afo'  in  all  dese  years  you  an'  me  is 
been  a-huntin'  him.  He  mus'  be  hon- 
gry.  I  'spec'  Dicey  ain't  gin  him  no 
pot-liquor  dis  mornin'.  De  bunch  o'  de 
flock  is  down  dar  by  dem  briars  on  de 
ribber  bank.  Dey  flushed  purty,  dat 
time,  sho' ;  an'  you  hit  'em  wid  bof  e 
bar'ls.  Dey  has  ter  fly  soon  an'  swif 
ter  'scape  f'om  you,  Mars'  Jeems." 

Peter's  Jim  fires  another  squib  in  the 
direction  of  the  cemetery  gate. 

"  I  thunk  you  was  a-huntin'  patt'idges, 
an'  you  was  a-shootin'  men,  young  mars- 
ter. Dem 's  de  Yankees  a-comin'. 
Can't  you  hear  de  guns,  an*  see  de 
swords  a-shinin'  an'  de  hosses  a-buck- 
jumpin'  ?  Lord  Gord !  look  at  'em !  " 
Once  more  a  break  and  pause  ;  and  then, 
in  accents  indescribably  piteous :  "  Dey 's 
done  kilt  young  Mars'  Jeems !  An'  w'at 
'11  ole  marster  an'  young  Mis'  Agnes  say 
down  dar  in  Tuckahoe  ?  Shot  th'ough 
de  heart,  an'  trompled  over  wid  bosses' 
huffs,  an'  blood  all  onter  his  gray 
clo'es  !  " 

The  monologue  of  the  dying  man 
grows  incoherent  as  Aggy  returns,  close- 
ly followed  by  Nancy,  with  open  mouth 
and  starting  eyeballs. 

"  Dat  dog  doin'  mighty  foolish  out 
dar,  Aun'  Dicey,"  she  whispers  :  "  he  jes' 
a-yawnin'  an'  a-pawin'  an'  a-stretchin'  o' 
hisse'f.  I  seen  him  plain  by  de  light  o' 
de  do',  when  I  kim  in.  An'  he  lookin' 
jes'  as  straight  as  he  kin  look  to'ds  de 
graveyard." 

"  Umph,  my  Gord !  "  groans  the  hor- 
ror-stricken old  woman. 
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"  Graveyard  ?  "  says  the  sufferer. 
"  Who  dat  talkin'  'bout  dat  graveyard  ? 
Dem  's  de  soljers  o'  de  Lord  over  dar, 
w'at  fit  ter  set  us  free.  But  dey  cudden 
shake  off  all  de  shackles,  —  de  shackles 
o'  ign'unce,  an'  de  shackles  o"  sin  "  — 

The  bells  of  a  belated  sleigh  tinkle 
merrily,  as  it  passes  down  the  road  be- 
tween Pinchtown  and  the  cemetery.  He 
hears  the  sound,  and  says,  — 

"Aggy,  dat  rock  's  down  dar  in  de 
road  yit.  Run  out,  honey,  an'  stop  dat 
sleigh." 

The  firelight  has  died  out.  The 
clouds  have  left  the  sky,  and  the  pale 


winter  moon  has  risen.  A  single  beam, 
chill  and  dim,  falls  through  the  grimy 
little  window,  and  slips  slowly  over  the 
new  blanket,  till,  touching  the  dying 
man's  pinched  face,  it  finds  a  smile 
there. 

He  gasps  :  "  Dicey,  tell  Aggy  I  'm 
fur  on  inter  it  now.  I  'm  a-gwine  ter 
1'arn  it  all  purty  soon." 

The  early  morning  traveler  to  the 
city,  the  next  day,  sees  two  huge  boul- 
ders in  the  middle  of  the  road  that  is 
cut  in  the  side  of  the  long  hill ;  and 
near  them,  in  the  snow,  lie  three  or  four 
misshapen  splint  baskets. 

A.  G.  Gordon. 


A  STUDY  OF  EARLY  EGOTISM. 


ONE  of  the  principal  pessimistic  fears 
for  the  future  is  that  socialism  and  other 
deplorable  isms  will  confirm  the  condi- 
tions of  modern  civilization  which  de- 
stroy all  individuality.  More  than  forty 
years  ago  John  Stuart  Mill  pointed  out 
the  growing  insignificance  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  masses.  Inevitable  as  these  condi- 
tions seem,  it  is  difficult  to  be  reconciled 
to  them.  Perhaps  they  may  be  made 
to  appear  just  a  trifle  less  unendurable 
by  a  knowledge  of  what  life  was  when 
each  man's  individuality  was  strong  and 
the  masses  were  not.  Once  brought 
face  to  face"  with  the  consequences  of 
the  religion  of  enmity,  as  Herbert  Spen- 
cer calls  it,  —  that  is,  the  doctrine  of 
every  man  for  himself,  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost,  —  it  is  easier  to  ac- 
cept the  predicted  results  of  -the  religion 
of  amity,  the  doctrine  of  every  man  for 
his  neighbor. 

Whoever  has  considered  the  subject 
must  agree  with  Mill  that,  according  to 
our  standard,  "  there  is  no  more  accurate 
test  of  the  progress  of  civilization  than 
the  progress  of  the  power  of  coQpera- 
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tion."  That  being  granted,  it  must  also 
be  admitted  that  the  morals  evolved  in 
the  course  of  this  development  tend 
more  and  more  to  the  full  acceptance  of 
the  doctrine  of  amity.  How  can  there 
be  cooperation  unless  men  are  willing 
to  work  with  and  for  one  another? 
That  as  yet,  however,  the  doctrine  has 
been  only  partially  accepted  is  a  fact 
beyond  dispute.  Hitherto  there  has  al- 
ways been  among  civilized  peoples  a 
conflict  between  the  two  opposing  doc- 
trines. But  though  the  conflict  still 
continues,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
time  when  the  doctrine  of  amity  will 
have  conquered,  when  men  in  their  re- 
lations to  one  another  will  be  governed 
not  by  law,  but  by  love,  is  looked  for- 
ward to  as  the  ideal  end  of  civiliza- 
tion. This  being  the  case,  it  logically 
follows  that  states  of  society  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  enmity,  or  the  rule  of 
egoism,  is  supreme  must,  to  civilized 
men,  seem  the  very  lowest  possible  to 
humanity. 

Mr.  Lang,  in  his  Custom  and  Myth, 
says,  "  The  study  of  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  savages-is  really  the  foundation  of 
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a  scientific  mythology."  So  also  it  may 
be  said  that  a  study  of  their  moral  state 
is  the  basis  of  scientific  sociology.  It 
is  among  them  that  the  individual  has 
most  power,  and  therefore  that  the  doc- 
trine of  enmity  is  found  in  its  most  per- 
fect form.  This  should  help  to  recon- 
cile the  nineteenth-century  cynic  to  his 
surroundings,  since  it  is  to  savage  life 
and  culture  he  must  look  for  the  origins 
of  civilization.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  as  savages  are  now,  so  were 
our  primitive  ancestors  in  past  ages. 
The  supremacy  of  the  individual  among 
the  former  is  so  self-evident  that  it 
hardly  calls  for  proof.  "  As  any  people 
approach  the  condition  of  savages  or 
slaves,"  Mill  writes,  "  so  are  they  inca- 
pable of  acting  in  concert."  Moreover, 
if  it  be  true,  as  we  know  it  to  be,  that 
in  proportion  as  men  work  together  the 
masses  acquire  power,  the  converse  of 
the  proposition  must  also  hold  good : 
where  there  is  the  smallest  possible  di- 
vision of  labor,  such  as  missionaries  and 
travelers  testify  exists  among  savages, 
there  will  the  individual  be  strongest. 
But  more  direct  evidence  is  to  be  had 
in  the  belief  of  wild  tribes,  like  the 
Comanche  Indians,  that  every  man 
should  be  a  law  unto  himself,  because 
the  Great  Spirit  gave  each  the  privi- 
lege of  free  and  unrestrained  use  of 
his  individual  faculties  ;  or  in  the  ap- 
proved conduct  and  deified  qualities  of 
New  Zealanders  and  West  Africans ; 
or,  to  descend  still  further  in  the  human 
scale,  in  the  apparent  incapacity  of  the 
lowest  savages  —  Fuegians  and  Western 
Australians,  for  example  —  to  reach  even 
the  social  level  of  elephants  and  mon- 
keys. It  may  be  objected  that  the  sav- 
age sacrifices  individuality  when  he  bur- 
dens himself  with  chiefs,  sorcerers,  and 
custom,  the  latter  being  to  him  a  more 
inexorable  tyrant  than  is  Worth  or  ses- 
theticism  to  a  modern  slave.  But  his 
submission  in  these  cases  is  the  result, 
not  of  cooperation  with  his  fellow-beings, 
but  of  his  stern  necessities  as  an  indi- 


vidual. He  can  be  a  law  unto  himself 
to  a  limited  extent  only.  Certain  of  his 
actions,  whether  he  will  it  or  no,  are 
regulated  by  circumstances  stronger  than 
he.  Thus,  averse  as  he  may  be  to  effort 
or  exertion  of  any  kind,  he  must  at  times 
go  in  search  of  food,  if  he  would  not  die 
of  hunger ;  he  must  make  weapons  of 
defense,  if  he  would  not  fall  a  prey  to 
wild  beasts  or  human  enemies.  In  like 
manner,  he  bows  before  his  chief  to  es- 
cape torture,  or  perhaps  death;  he  re- 
spects the  command  of  the  sorcerer  that 
he  may  not  be  bewitched ;  he  yields  to 
the  requirements  of  custom  to  save  him- 
self from  being  socially  ostracized.  He 
is  unconscious  that  these  a.re  evils  of  his 
own  creation,  and  would  no  more  think 
of  defying  them  than  of  evading  the 
laws  of  hunger  and  thirst.  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  sound,  the  truth  is  that  where 
men  do  not  cooperate,  but  each  acts  for 
himself,  there  will  the  individual  have 
least  liberty. 

The  inevitable  outcome  of  this  indi- 
viduality is  egotism.  It  would  be  fool- 
ish to  assert  the  complete  disinterested- 
ness of  civilized  man.  Not  even  the 
most  optimistic  could  think  the  capitalist 
invests  his  money  entirely  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people,  or  the  politician  seeks 
office  solely  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
But  if  we  have  not  yet  fully  adopted  the 
doctrine  of  amity,  we  are  at  least  con- 
scious that  it  should  be  ours.  The  sav- 
age, for  his  part,  would  laugh  at  it  as 
preposterous,  there  being  just  this  differ- 
ence between  his  selfishness  and  that  of 
the  modern  American  or  Englishman: 
the  latter  strives  to  conceal  where  the 
former  thinks  there  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  Again  to  quote  Mill: 
"  The  savage  cannot  bear  to  sacrifice  for 
any  purpose  the  satisfaction  of  his  indi- 
vidual will.  His  social  cannot  even  tem- 
porarily prevail  over  his  selfish  feelings, 
nor  his  impulses  bend  to  his  calcula- 
tions." He  is,  in  a  word,  the  personifi- 
cation of  egotism.  The  new  school  of 
moralists  teaches  that  individuals  must 
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be  selfish  in  some  things,  that  they  may 
in  the  end  be  of  more  use  to  their  fel- 
low-beings. The  savage  doctrine  is,  Be 
selfish  in  all  things,  that  you  may  be  of 
use  to  yourself.  In  the  highest  moral 
creeds  there  enters  the  idea  of  self-sacri- 
fice ;  the  lowest  have  for  principle  the 
sacrifice  of  others.  In  the  former,  vir- 
tue and  vice  in  the  individual  cannot  be 
considered  apart  from  his  social  rela- 
tions ;  in  the  latter,  they  are  entirely  in- 
dependent of  these  relations.  The  sav- 
age knows  no  good  or  evil  save  that 
which  is  good  or  evil  to  him  personally. 
Hence  his  conception  of  evil  is  the  very 
basest,  the  lowest  rung  in  the  moral  lad- 
der. 

This  assertion  of  savage  egotism  may 
at  first  seem  too  unqualified.  It  has 
often  been  demonstrated,  not  alone  by 
eighteenth  -  century  sentimentalists,  that 
some  savages  possess  characteristics  and 
customs  that  civilized  man  would  do 
well  to  emulate.  It  is  this  which  be- 
wilders many  students  of  savage  life. 
Accounts  of  missionaries  and  travelers 
are  strangely  at  variance.  In  one  book 
a  savage  is  an  angel,  in  another  a  fiend. 
But  these  apparent  inconsistencies  are 
easily  explained.  That  which  Mr.  Wal- 
lace calls  justice  is  really  instinct.  The 
hideous  cruelties  public  opinion  approves 
show  how  utterly  deficient  is  the  sav- 
age's sense  of  his  neighbor's  right. 
When  Mr.  Wallace  and  other  travelers 
dwell  with  eloquence  on  the  peace  and 
friendliness  in  which  some  families  and 
tribes  live  together,  they  forget  that 
men,  as  well  as  animals,  are  governed  by 
natural  laws,  —  that  the  same,  to  them 
inexplicable,  phenomenon  occurs  among 
all  the  higher  species  of  beasts  and  birds. 
That  which  they  would  accept  as  abso- 
lute necessity  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
they  look  upon  as  deliberate  virtue  in 
the  human  world.  It  is  not  virtue,  but 
nature,  that  keeps  bees  at  peace  within 
their  hives,  no  matter  how  ready  they 
are  to  sting  the  passer-by.  Special  merit 
is  not  attributed  to  sheep  because  they 


flock  together.  In  the  savage,  as  in  the 
bee  and  the  sheep,  there  is  a  strong  in- 
stinct that  insures  the  survival  of  the 
race  together  with  that  of  the  individual. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  doc- 
trine of  enmity  does  not  imply  that 
every  man  is  forever  fighting  every  oth- 
er man.  It  means  simply  that  that 
which  benefits  the  individual  being  held 
by  him  to  be  good,  and  that  which  in- 
jures him  evil,  his  well-being  is  his 
standard  of  right  and  wrong.  The  sav- 
age whose  conduct  is  a  confession  of  be- 
lief in  this  doctrine  will  commit  a  crime 
or  perform  a  good  action,  provided  it 
can  benefit  him,  with  equal  willingness. 
What  the  result  of  this  action  will  be  to 
others  is  a  matter  of  complete  indiffer- 
ence to  him.  He  is  virtuous  or  vicious 
as  it  suits  his  own  convenience.  His 
realization  of  this  fact  Mr.  Williams,  the 
missionary,  gives  as  a  reason  for  the 
Fijian  being  always  armed  :  "  His  own 
heart  tells  him  that  no  one  could  trust 
him  and  be  safe,  whence  he  infers  that 
his  own  security  consists  in  universal 
mistrust  of  others."  In  almost  every 
case  it  will  be  found  that  his  virtues  are 
purely  negative.  A  Papuan  is  kind  and 
friendly  when  life  goes  well  with  him, 
but  he  is  turned  into  a  wild  beast  by  op- 
position or  oppression.  An  Esquimaux 
is  all  politeness  when  it  serves  his  pur- 
pose, but  he  becomes,  as  Mr.  Tylor  has 
demonstrated  in  treating  this  very  sub- 
ject, foul  and  brutal  when  he  has  nothv 
ing  to  expect  or  fear.  The  Australian, 
now  cruel  and  heartless,  is  again  affec- 
tionate and  generous.  "  The  higher 
classes  of  Malay,"  according  to  Mr. 
Wallace  himself,  "  are  exceedingly  po- 
lite, and  have  all  the  quiet  ease  and  dig- 
nity of  the  best  bred  Europeans.  Yet 
this  is  compatible  with  a  reckless  cruelty 
and  contempt  of  human  life  which  is 
the  dark  side  of  their  character." 

The  truth  is,  tribal  and  family  rela- 
tions are  friendly  only  so  long  as  it  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  individual  savage 
that  they  should  be  so.  Were  they  based, 
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not  upon  natural  necessity,  but  upon  a 
sense  of  justice,  he  would  not  be  so  much 
quicker  than  the  civilized  sufferer  to 
solve  the  problem  of  a  surplus  population. 
Parental  virtue  is  soon  exhausted  if  the 
family  increase  too  rapidly ;  brotherly 
love  extends  but  to  the  useful  members 
of  the  community.  Of  course  there  are 
tribes  who  do  not  rid  themselves  of  chil- 
dren and  old  people,  but  they  are  the 
exception.  The  Hottentots,  "the  most 
friendly,  the  most  liberal,  and  the  most 
obedient  people  to  one  another  that  ever 
appeared  upon  earth,"  are  given  to  in- 
fanticide, and  they  confine  aged  men 
and  women  of  the  village  in  a  solitary 
hut,  to  die  of  hunger  or  age,  or  else  to 
be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  The  Fiji- 
ans  are  kind  and  dutiful  to  their  parents 
until  the  latter  grow  old,  when  sons  and 
daughters  cheerfully  bury  them  alive. 
Australians  not  only  abandon  the  old, 
but  turn  them  to  good  use  by  eating 
them.  The  list,  however,  is  endless. 
New  Zealanders  and  Tahitians,  North 
and  South  American  Indians,  are  no 
better  in  these  respects  than  Hottentots, 
Fijians,  and  Australians.  Even  when 
savages  do  not  thus  dispose  of  old  and 
young,  the  fact  can  hardly  be  brought 
forward  as  a  proof  of  their  disinterest- 
ed love  for  one  another.  The  civilized 
man,  who  simply  leaves  his  family  and 
friends  alone,  is  not  exalted  on  that  ac- 
count for  his  benevolence  ;  the  absence 
of  certain  vices  not  necessarily  establish- 
ing the  presence  of  their  opposite  vir- 
tues. 

That  the  savage  has  no  respect  for 
human  life  based  upon  a  sense  of  his 
neighbor's  right  is  clearly  proved  by  his 
selfish  cruelty,  not  merely  in  this  one 
particular,  but  in  all  his  social  relations. 
When  murder  is  a  means  to  further  his 
own  gain,  he  never  hesitates  to  commit  it. 
Why  should  he  ?  Suffering  is  not  an 
evil  unless  he  be  the  sufferer ;  conquest 
is  a  great  good  if  he  be  the  conqueror. 
Sometimes  his  murders  and  battles  can 
be  referred  to  the  inevitable  struggle  for 


existence ;  but  as  a  rule  their  sole  ob- 
ject is  the  gratification  of  personal  am- 
bition or  caprice.  Nor  does  the  savage 
seek  to  disguise  his  motives.  The  In- 
quisitor made  religion  his  excuse ;  the 
dynamiter  throws  his  bomb  in  the  name 
of  liberty.  But  the  Sioux  murders  men, 
women,  and  children  simply  that  he  may 
have  a  goodly  number  of  feathers  in  his 
cap ;  the  Dyak  of  Borneo,  that  he  may 
present  his  bride  with  a  human  head, 
without  which  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
cannot  take  place.  According  to  Nicolo 
Conti,  writing  in  1430,  the  inhabitant  of 
Java  and  Sumatra  tried  a  new  sword  by 
thrusting  it  into  the  breast  of  the  first 
person  he  met ;  according  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, the  Fijian  is  consecrated  and  given 
the  complimentary  name  Koroi  for  kill- 
ing women  and  children  during  his  wars. 
One  Indian  mentioned  by  Schoolcraft 
murdered  Dr.  Madison  just  "  to  see  how 
pretty  he  fall  off  his  horse  ;  "  another 
killed  the  Americans  who  had  just  given 
him  tobacco  and  presents  because,  when 
he  went  out  hunting,  he  did  not  like 
to  return  without  shooting  something. 
Fuegians  kill  and  eat  their  women  in 
preference  to  their  dogs  because  "  dogs 
catch  otters."  The  Australian  hunter 
who  comes  home  without  game  devours 
his  wife.  Perhaps  civilized  man  will 
not  cease  to  be  cruel  until  the  coming  of 
the  socialists'  millennium.  But  he  no 
longer  glories  in  his  cruelty.  He  may  go 
on  inventing  weapons  of  warfare  more 
terrible  than  the  savage  ever  dreamed 
of,  but  he  shrinks  from  using  them.  Eu- 
rope still  maintains  her  huge  standing 
armies,  but  she  has  her  Red  Cross  sol- 
diers as  well.  In  times  of  peace,  if  pri- 
soners are  made  and  criminals  hanged,  it 
is  not  because  enemies  must  be  avenged, 
but  because  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity must  be  insured.  But  the  sav- 
age warrior,  murderer,  or  captor  mani- 
fests such  inhuman  joy  in  his  deed,  such 
unspeakable  lust  of  blood,  that  the  very 
word  "  savage  "  has  come  to  be  synony- 
mous with  cruelty.  The  ingenious  tor- 
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tures  of  Inquisitors  dwindle  into  insig- 
nificance when  compared  with  those  of 
the  Red  Indian ;  the  nineteenth-century 
dynamiter  is  less  indiscriminate  in  his 
choice  of  victims  than  the  Fau,  the  can- 
nibal of  West  Africa.  The  Australian, 
sharpening  his  spear  before  the  fire,  sings 
with  glee  :  — 

"  I  '11  spear  his  liver, 
I  '11  spear  his  lights, 
I  '11  spear  his  heart, 
I '11  spear  his  thigh  !" 

The  Fijian  chief  Tanoa  devoured  his 
cousin  limb  by  limb,  while  the  poor  vic- 
tim literally  watched  the  progress  of  the 
meal  of  which  he  was  the  principal  dish. 
New  Zealanders  eat  their  prisoners  of 
war  with  great  rejoicings,  in  honor  of 
the  gods.  Dyak  huts  are  ornamented 
with  skulls  of  the  murdered ;  Indian 
wigwams  with  their  scalps.  One  could 
fill  pages  with  these  horrors.  Surely 
the  placid  monotony  that  will  come  with 
socialism  is  better  than  the  excitement 
that  has  hitherto  characterized  the  reign 
of  the  individual. 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course.  But 
it  may  as  well  be  said  here  that  it  is  the 
rule,  and  not  the  exception,  with  which 
this  paper  is  concerned  ;  and  the  rule 
unquestionably  is  that  when  necessity 
obliges  the  savage  to  sacrifice  others  for 
his  own  advantage,  he  is  only  too  ready 
to  do  so.  Furthermore,  when  he  is  not 
forced  to  extremes,  his  want  of  consid- 
eration reveals  itself  in  his  utter  indif- 
ference to  the  feelings  and  comfort  of 
his  fellow-men.  He  is  passively  as  well 
as  actively  an  egotist.  He  cannot  under- 
stand that  the  desire  to  relieve  the  misery 
and  supply  the  needs  of  his  neighbor 
can  be  a  motive  for  action.  "  When  a 
man  is  in  distress,  let  them  take  him," 
is  an  Oji  proverb ;  and  "  the  distress  re- 
ferred to,"  Captain  Burton  explains,  "is 
capture  by  enemies,  and  the  proverb 
means,  i  The  distress  of  others  is  no  con- 
cern of  yours  ;  do  not  trouble  yourself 
about  it.'  "  He  elsewhere  describes  the 
East  African  as  openly  and  recklessly 


egotistic,  without  gratitude  or  hospital- 
ity, wretchedly  parsimonious,  grudging 
food  to  animals.  "  He  will  refuse  a 
mouthful  of  water  out  of  his  own  abun- 
dance to  a  man  dying  of  thirst ;  utterly 
unsympathizing,  he  will  not  stretch  out 
a  hand  to  save  another's  goods,  though 
worth  thousands  of  dollars."  "  A 
nephew,"  according  to  the  New  Zealand 
saying,  "  cannot  be  depended  on  in  time 
of  trouble  ;  instead  of  crossing  the  river 
to  help  you,  he  '11  stand  still  on  the  other 
side  whilst  you  are  killed."  "  The  Es- 
quimaux," Sir  John  Lubbock  writes, 
"  give  away  nothing  themselves  without 
expecting  to  receive  as  much  again,  and, 
being  unable  to  imagine  any  other  line 
of  conduct,  are  naturally  very  deficient 
in  gratitude.  .  .  .  Though  not  cruel,  the 
Esquimaux  seem  to  be  a  somewhat  heart- 
less people.  They  do  not  indeed  feel 
any  actual  pleasure  in  the  infliction  of 
pain,  but  they  will  take  little  trouble  to 
remove  or  relieve  suffering."  To  mul- 
tiply instances  would  be  needless  repeti- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wallace,  in  writing  of  the  Dyaks 
of  Borneo,  wonders  if,  when  a  wider  di- 
vision of  labor  and  more  complicated  so- 
cial state  take  the  place  of  their  present 
simple  conditions,  their  happiness  as  a 
whole  will  not  be  diminished,  and  if  evil 
passions  will  not  be  aroused  by  the  spirit 
of  competition.  Modern,  social,  and  la- 
bor systems  are  not  unmitigated  bless- 
ings, and  yet  their  results  in  the  main 
are  happier  than  those  of  savage  equal- 
ity and  independent  labor.  The  Dyaks 
may  be  an  exception,  and  their  existence 
the  ideal  state  longed  for  by  eighteenth- 
century  philosophers  ;  but  the  picture  of 
savage  communities  living  under  the 
same  conditions  is  as  a  rule  that  of  lazi- 
ness and  shiftlessness,  drunkenness  and 
destruction,  dirt  and  misery.  Radically 
wrong  as  are  our  arbitrary  laws  regulat- 
ing work,  they  are  better  than  the  law 
of  individual  choice  governing  the  great 
majority  of  savages,  in  obedience  to 
which  the  individual  works  if  it  seems 
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good  to  him  to  work,  and  loafs  if  he 
does  not  look  for  immediate  return  from 
his  labor.  Even  Mr.  Wallace,  reason 
as  he  might  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
in  South  America  realized  that  a  divi- 
sion of  labor  would  be  of  material  as- 
sistance to  the  wilder  Indian,  who  "  is 
all  his  life  earning  a  scanty  supply  of 
clothing  in  a  country  where  food  may 
be  had  almost  for  nothing."  The  East 
African  will  make  no  exertion  unless  he 
is  hungry.  "  When  a  slave  becomes  a 
free  man,  he  will  drink  rain-water,"  is 
another  Oji  proverb,  of  which  this  is 
Captain  Burton's  explanation  :  "  because 
other  water  must  be  fetched  from  a  dis- 
tance. I  commend,"  he  adds,  "  this  truly 
African  proverb  — showing  that  the 
emancipado  is  incapable  of  moderation 
in  the  use  of  his  liberty  • —  to  the  consid- 
eration of  all  real  philanthropists.  It 
is  to  see  that  if  a  man  will  not  labor 
even  for  his  own  wants,  they  do  him  a 
service  who  compel  him  to  work."  While 
this  argument  may  not  be  thought  to 
justify  slavery,  it  certainly  demonstrates 
that  a  social  system  like  ours,  in  which 
no  man's  work  is  altogether  independent 
of  that  of  his  fellow-men,  has  its  ad- 
vantages. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  the  religion  of  savages 
that  their  egotism  is  best  set  forth.  It 
is  only  among  them  that  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  enmity  is  expressed  theoreti- 
cally in  their  religion  and  practically  in 
their  lives  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
The  brutal  egotists  of  feudalism  de- 
nounced it  in  theory,  the  God  in  whom 
they  believed  having  given  them  as  a  sec- 
ond commandment,  "  Love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself,"  but  they  adhered  to 
it  in  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
old  doctrine  survived  in  the  myths  of 
civilized  Greece  and  Rome,  but  philoso- 
phers and  people  had  long  ceased  to  up- 
hold it.  It  has  been  said  that  the  moral 
element  is  little  represented  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  lower  races.  Mr.  Tylor 
declares  that  ''the  lower  animism  is  not 
immoral,  it  is  immoral,"  and  therefore 


thinks  it  desirable  to  keep  the  discussion 
of  animism  separate  from  that  of  ethics. 
But  this  is  quite  impossible,  since  the 
very  absence  of  the  moral  element  has 
its  ethical  value.  The  religion  of  sav- 
ages, when  it  is  not  a  foreign  importa- 
tion, is  necessarily  a  direct  outgrowth, 
and  consequently  a  reflection,  of  their 
thoughts  and  feelings,  their  beliefs  and 
ideals.  It  is  the  first  expression  they 
give  to  their  rude  conceptions,  not  mere- 
ly of  nature,  but  of  conduct  also.  If,  as 
with  themselves,  so  with  their  gods  and 
heroes,  good  and  evil  mean  nothing  but 
personal  advantage  and  disadvantage, 
the  latter  must  be,  from  an  ethical  as 
well  as  a  mythological  standpoint,  of  the 
utmost  interest  to  modern  pessimists. 

The  word  "  religion  "  is  made  to  bear 
so  many  meanings  it  will  be  well  at  once 
to  explain  its  exact  significance  here. 
Missionaries  and  travelers,  from  whom 
much  of  our  knowledge  of  savages  is 
derived,  have  declared  that  many  wild 
races  are  entirely  without  religion.  But 
they  practically  define  the  word  as  a  be- 
lief or  form  of  worship  which  recognizes 
a  supreme  being  of  good ;  and  this,  nat- 
urally, they  have  not  found  among  Aus- 
tralians and  Fuegians,  Veddahs  and 
Dyaks.  In  its  broadest  sense,  however, 
religion  should  include  all  theories  and 
doctrines,  no  matter  how  childish  and 
puerile  they  may  be  thought,  which  seek 
to  explain  the  hidden  and  unknown 
forces  of  nature  by  ascribing  them  to 
supernatural  sources.  Accepted  in  this 
sense,  —  and  for  the  present  purpose  it 
is  so  accepted,  —  scarcely  a  savage  race 
can  be  said  to  be  without  religion. 

All  known  tribes  have  attained  that 
degree  of  mental  development  when 
man  begins  to  account  for  the  workings 
of  nature.  Totally  ignorant  of  natural 
laws,  they  have  no  data  from  which  to 
reason  save  their  limited  experience  and 
observation  ;  and  consequently,  in  their 
scheme  of  the  universe  as  in  their  com- 
monplace every-day  life,  they  can  see 
but  personal  motives  and  action.  They 
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animate  everything,  even  objects  civil- 
ized men  call  inanimate,  and  thus  sur- 
round themselves  with  countless  spirit- 
ual beings.  In  the  very  lowest  stages 
of  religion,  these  are  usually  the  souls 
of  the  dead.  Gradually  independent 
spirits  are  evolved,  animism  eventually 
developing  into  personification.  The 
savage,  whose  own  welfare  is  the  one 
end  of  his  existence,  has  learnt  by  ex- 
perience to  look  out  for  it.  He  can  an- 
swer for  the  blessings  of  life,  or,  as  Lub- 
bock  puts  it,  he  thinks  they  come  of 
themselves.  But  the  evils  are  the  work 
of  others.  Sometimes  they  are  easily 
enough  accounted  for.  He  has  not  far 
to  hunt  for  the  human  enemy  who 
wounds  him  in  battle  or  destroys  his 
hut  or  village,  and  against  whom  he 
knows  well  enough  how  to  be  on  his 
guard.  But  again,  there  are  evils  quite 
as  unbearable,  and  therefore  to  be  as  care- 
fully guarded  against,  —  hideous  night- 
mares and  equally  hideous  indigestions, 
disease  and  death,  —  which  he  cannot 
refer  to  any  visible  agent.  That  they 
are  the  natural  results  of  natural  causes 
is  a  fact  beyond  his  mental  grasp.  "  How 
can  I  alone  be  ill  when  others  are  well, 
unless  I  have  been  bewitched  ? "  asks 
the  East  African.  It  is  in  endeavoring 
to  discover  the  invisible  foe  responsible 
for  these  mysterious  ills,  in  order  that  he 
may  know  how  best  to  defend  himself, 
that  he  is  first  led  to  consider  natural 
forces  and  his  relations  to  them.  Thus, 
in  the  very  beginning  evil  proves  an  in- 
centive to  good,  since  in  his  theories, 
rude  though  they  be,  are  the  germs  of 
all  religion,  philosophy,  and  science.  It 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  had  man 
never  suffered  he  never  would  have 
thought. 

The  savage,  understanding  none  but 
selfish  motives  for  conduct,  attributes 
them  to  spiritual  beings,  and,  his  own 
good  being  too  frequently  evil  for  oth- 
ers, naturally  supposes  their  influence 
over  men  to  be  unfriendly.  True,  they 
are  not  invariably  malevolent.  Occa- 


sionally they  have  their  good  traits.  In 
Tanna,  the  chiefs  deified  after  death  pro- 
tect the  finest  trees  ;  in  New  Zealand, 
they  intercede  with  the  higher  deities 
for  their  living  brothers.  Madagascar 
ghosts,  terrible  as  they  are,  have  been 
known  to  soften  ;  the  amatango  lead  the 
Zulus  to  victory ;  and  these  are  not  the 
only  exceptions.  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  savage,  despite  his  un- 
restrained selfishness,  often  shows  ex- 
cellent qualities,  and  can  be  exemplary 
in  his  family  relations.  The  spiritual 
beings  in  whom  he  believes,  whether 
they  be  souls  of  the  dead,  independent 
spirits,  or  gods,  like  himself  are  indiffer- 
ent to  everything  but  their  own  impulses, 
enjoyments,  and  comforts ;  and,  as  with 
him,  this  indifference  results  at  times  in 
actions  beneficial  to  man,  though  oftener 
in  deeds  inimical  to  him.  Polynesian 
chiefs  and  African  ancestors  may  be 
benevolent  as  ghosts,  but  one  paragraph 
from  Mr.  Tylor's  Primitive  Culture 
proves  that  all  spirits  are  not  as  amiable. 
"  It  is  quite  usual,"  he  says,  "  for  savage 
tribes  to  live  in  terror  of  the  souls  of 
the  dead  as  harmful  spirits.  The  Aus- 
tralians have  been  known  to  consider 
the  ghosts  of  the  unburied  dead  as  be- 
coming malignant  demons.  New  Zea- 
landers  have  supposed  the  souls  of  the 
dead  to  become  so  changed  in  nature 
as  to  be  malignant  to  their  nearest  and 
dearest  friends  in  life."  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  distinctions  of  caste  are 
preserved  in  the  New  Zealander's  world 
to  come,  the  ordinary  man  there  being 
on  a  very  different  footing  from  the 
chief.  "  The  Caribs  said  that,  of  man's 
various  souls,  some  go  to  the  seashore 
and  capsize  boats,  others  to  the  forest  to 
be  evil  spirits.  Among  the  Sioux  In- 
dians the  fear  of  the  ghost's  vengeance 
has  been  found  to  act  as  a  check  on 
murder.  Of  some  tribes  in  Central 
Africa  it  may  be  said  that  their  main 
religious  doctrine  is  the  belief  in  ghosts, 
and  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  these 
ghosts  is  to  do  harm  to  the  living.  The 
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Patagonians  lived  in  terror  of  the  souls 
of  their  wizards,  which  became  evil  de- 
mons after  death.  Turanian  tribes  of 
North  Asia  fear  their  shamans  even 
more  when  dead  than  when  alive,  for 
they  become  a  special  class  of  spirits 
who  are  hurtfulest  in  all  nature,  and 
who  among  the  Mongols  plague  the  liv- 
ing on  purpose  to  make  them  bring 
offerings." 

The  pure  spirits  are  no  better  than 
the  ghosts.  The  Karen's  slumbers  are 
disturbed,  not  because  his  deeds  cry  for 
vengeance,  but  because  a  spirit  has  chosen 
his  stomach  for  a  seat.  The  Australian 
falls  a  victim  to  small-pox,  not  because 
a  certain  Budyah  objects  to  his  vices,  but 
because  he  is  a  spirit  of  mischief  who 
enjoys  a  practical  joke.  The  New  Zea- 
lander  suffers  from  illness  when  his 
heart  and  liver  seem  a  tempting  dish  to 
Atona.  The  Indians  of  the  Amazon 
Valley  died  when  Juruparii  ceased  to 
vent  his  anger  in  thunder  and  to  kill 
the  moon,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
poor  mortals.  The  examples  that  could 
be  brought  forward  are  endless.  That 
disease  and  death  are  caused  by  spirits 
is  believed  by  East  and  West  Africans, 
by  Paraguay  Indians  and  Esquimaux, 
by  Tahitians  and  Australians.  There  is 
scarcely  a  savage  community  where  the 
wizard  or  sorcerer  is  not,  as  with  the 
North  American  Indians,  the  only  re- 
spected medicine-man.  The  belief  that 
has  survived  in  the  folklore  of  civilized 
peoples  is  still  with  savages  one  of  the 
chief  doctrines  of  accepted  religion. 

The  difference  between  ghosts  and 
spirits  on  the  one  hand,  and  definite 
deities  on  the  other,  is  that  with  the  lat- 
ter, attributes  being  more  clearly  defined, 
egotism  expresses  itself  in  more  pro- 
nounced malevolence.  This  is  logical 
enough  :  the  greater  reverence  shown  to 
spiritual  beings  is  due  to  their  greater 
success,  and  success,  according  to  the 
savage  standard,  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  victims  sacrificed  in  its  at- 
tainment. The  very  functions  of  Fijian 


gods  are  enough  to  make  their  worship- 
ers tremble.  The  Mpougwes,  Captain 
Burton  says,  believe  in  two  powers,  one 
of  good  and  one  of  evil.  "  They  have 
not  only  fear  of,  but  also  a  higher  respect 
for  him  "  (that  is,  power  of  evil)  "  than 
for  the  giver  of  good,  so  difficult  is  it  for 
the  child-man's  mind  to  connect  the  ideas 
of  benignity  and  power.  He  would  harm 
if  he  could;  ergo  so  would  his  god." 
When  these  same  Mpougwes  refused  to 
allow  Captain  Burton  to  enter  the  little 
huts  consecrated  to  an  idol,  their  reason 
was,  "  Ologo,  he  kill  man  too  much." 
Whenever  dualism,  as  with  the  Mpou- 
gwes, has  been  developed  among  infe- 
rior races,  the  evil  spirit  is  as  sure  to 
predominate.  Mandans  and  other  North 
American  Indians  think  much  more 
highly  of  their  demons  than  of  the  Great 
Spirit.  Indeed,  as  a  rule,  when  savages 
believe  in  and  respect  a  Supreme  Being, 
this  belief  has  its  origin  in  Mohamme- 
dan or  Christian  teaching. 

In  such  theories  of  spiritual  beings, 
the  moral  element  has  no  place.  In- 
numerable legends,  superstitions,  and 
proverbs  demonstrate  the  thoughtless- 
ness and  capriciousness  from  which  arise 
many  of  their  actions  most  injurious  to 
man.  There  are  earthquakes,  bringing 
destruction  and  death  to  the  human 
race,  because  the  Mother  Earth  of  the 
Caribs  is  dancing,  or  the  god  Chibcha- 
cum  of  the  Chibchas  is  shifting  the 
world  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other. 
There  are  volcano  eruptions  because  the 
mountain  spirits  of  the  Kamchadals  are 
heating  the  mountains  in  which  they 
live.  But  an  Ottawa  legend  throws 
most  light  upon  the  savage  method  of 
reasoning  in  this  regard.  O-na-wut-a- 
gut-o,  when  he  was  in  the  land  of  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  was  on  one  occasion 
eager  to  know  how  they  procured  their 
dinner.  He  and  the  sun,  walking  across 
the  great  plain  of  the  sky,  came  to  a 
hole,  through  which  they  looked  to  the 
earth.  "  Do  you  see,"  said  the  sun, 
"  that  group  of  children  playing  beside  a 
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bridge  ?  Observe  that  beautiful  and  ac- 
tive boy ;  "  and  as  he  said  this  he  threw 
something  from  his  hand.  The  child 
fell.  The  sun  commanded  the  medicine- 
men, if  they  would  have  him  get  well, 
to  make  an  offering  of  a  roasted  dog. 
The  offering  was  made  ;  it  served  for 
his  meal ;  and  the  child  recovered.  Even 
when  the  idea  of  retribution  enters  into 
the  savage  theory  of  spiritual  conduct, 
the  egotism  of  spiritual  motives  is  as 
marked.  Men  are  not  punished  on  ac- 
count of  their  crimes.  How  could 
Ndauthina  resent  adultery,  or  Ravuravu 
murder,  in  the  New  Zealander  ?  Would 
Ologo  be  apt  to  take  offense  on  moral 
grounds  if  the  Mpougwe  practices  that 
in  which  he  delights  ?  Punishments  are 
inflicted  or  rewards  bestowed  by  spirit- 
ual powers  when  their  wants  and  plea- 
sures have  been  neglected  or  furthered 
by  their  worshipers.  The  Dacotas 
were  punished  by  their  spirits  when 
they  forgot  to  make  feasts  for  the  dead. 
The  Dyaks  were  stricken  by  disease 
when  they  omitted  the  customary  offer- 
ing of  rags  to  their  tree  spirits.  The 
"  oki  "  of  a  sacred  rock  gave  success  to 
Huron  Indians  in  return  for  gifts  of 
tobacco.  The  angry  river  grew  calm 
when  it  had  received  from  the  Kaffirs 
the  entrails  of  an  ox  or  a  handful  of 
millet. 

Again,  in  the  ideas  some  savages  have 
evolved  of  a  future  life  is  to  be  seen 
how  little  morality  has  to  do  with  vir- 
tues they  think  are  worthy  of  eternal 
reward,  and  vices  deserving  of  eternal 
punishment.  The  good  deeds  of  Esqui- 
maux are  the  taking  of  many  whales 
and  seals,  or  the  being  drowned  at  sea. 
The  Tupinambas  who  after  death  will 
be  privileged  to  dance  in  beautiful  gar- 
dens with  the  souls  of  their  fathers  are 
those  who  have  eaten  many  of  their 
enemies.  It  is  the  Carib  who  did  not 
go  to  war  who  hereafter  must  dwell 
in  waste  and  barren  lands  beyond  the 
mountains. 

Were  there  no  stories  told  of  spiritual 


beings,  their  character  would  be  revealed 
in  the  form  of  worship  adopted  by  men 
who  believe  in  them.  As  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  says,  "early  religions  are  selfish, 
and  not  disinterested.  The  worshiper 
is  not  contemplative  so  much  as  eager  to 
gain  something  to  his  advantage."  This 
advantage,  however,  is  almost  always  his 
personal  safety,  since  gods  and  spirits 
are  equally  selfish.  They  would  be  as 
unlikely  as  he  is  to  confer  a  favor,  unless 
forced  or  bribed  to  do  so.  Like  him, 
they  are  not  to  be  turned  aside  or  soft- 
ened by  mere  prayers  and  hymns  of 
praise.  Worship  of  such  beings,  strict- 
ly speaking,  is  useless.  They  must  be 
conquered ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  done  by 
force,  then  they  must  be  circumvented 
by  cunning  or  propitiated  with  bribes. 
It  would  have  been  more  accurate  had 
Mr.  Lang  declared  early  religions  selfish 
because  both  the  worshiped  and  the 
worshiper  are  eager  to  accomplish  their 
own  ends.  When  these  conflict,  a  strug- 
gle must  ensue.  Thus,  certain  demons, 
in  seeking  for  their  pleasure  to  devour 
the  sun  and  moon,  threatened  thereby  to 
deprive  Peruvians,  or  Caribs,  or  Chiqui- 
tos  of  the  light  necessary  for  the  plea- 
sure of  the  latter  ;  and  in  consequence, 
when  the  huge  dogs  began  their  chase 
of  the  moon,  Chiquitos  pursued  them 
in  turn  with  arrows  ;  when  Maboya  set 
out  upon  the  same  mission,  Caribs  fright- 
ened him  away  with  howls  and  dances. 
Often  craft  is  believed  to  be  as  effectual 
as  open  battle,  and  this  belief  is  the  real 
explanation  of  fetichism.  Spirits  and 
gods  are  prevented  from  fulfilling  their 
evil  designs  by  the  presence  of  some  ob- 
ject, —  a  stone  or  stick,  perhaps,  a  dead 
man's  or  a  chicken's  bone.  The  objects 
used  for  this  purpose,  whether  by  the 
fetich  woman  of  Congo  or  her  sister  of 
Louisiana,  whether  by  the  priest  of  Bor- 
neo or  the  conjurer  of  Oregon,  are  as 
truly  weapons  of  defense  as  the  modern 
mitrailleuse  or  torpedo  boat.  How  they 
came  to  be  adopted  in  the  struggle  is  a 
question  apart.  The  important  point 
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here  is  that  they  are  held  to  avert  evils 
of  spiritual  birth. 

The  sacrifice  offered  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  religious  development 
is  as  much  a  bribe  as  dinners  are  said  to 
be  to  temporal  powers  in  the  civilized 
world,  while  the  character  of  the  offer- 
ing is  a  witness  to  the  tastes  and  plea- 
sures ascribed  to  the  spiritual  being  who 
receives  it.  Food  was  given  by  the 
Nicaraguans  to  the  spirit  of  the  Smoking 
Mountains  to  quiet  her,  when  the  earth 
heaved  or  the  storm  raged.  The  Fijian 
brings  fruits,  turtles,  puddings,  and  oys- 
ters unto  the  altar  of  his  war-god,  to 
purchase  his  aid  in  the  coming  battle. 
The  vile  cruelty  of  New  Zealand  di- 
vinities is  established  by  the  fact  that 
slaves  and  prisoners  of  war  were  killed 
and  eaten  in  their  honor.  So  with  the 
Mother  Earth  of  the  Khonds,  to  whom 
flesh  torn  from  the  victim  was  offered. 
That  love  of  sensual  pleasure  is  attri- 
buted to  almost  every  being  worshiped 
or  feared  by  savages  reveals  itself  in 
the  food  and  drink,  the  Indian  corn  and 
bottles  of  brandy,  presented  to  them. 
The  prayer  of  the  savage  is  sometimes 
a  mere  accompaniment  to  his  sacrifice 
or  libation  ;  at  others  it  is  a  promise  of 
gifts  in  the  future ;  occasionally  it  is 
an  instrument  of  personal  and  physical 
gain,  and  the  savage  prays  for  health, 
food,  fair  weather,  for  success  in  battle 
and  the  confusion  of  his  enemies.  Many 
Christians,  when  they  pray,  are  equally 
of  the  earth,  earthy.  But  appeals  to  the 
angels  to  still  the  storm,  and  to  saints  to 
cure  disease,  are  survivals  of  primitive 
forms  of  worship.  In  the  purest  reli- 
gions, as  in  the  most  perfect  ethical  code, 
the  central  idea  is  that  of  self-sacrifice. 
But  even  in  his  fasts  and  voluntary  tor- 
tures, so  terrible  that  a  Christian  Ger- 
trude or  Anthony  might  shrink  from 
them,  the  savage  looks  for  the  some- 
thing in  return,  —  the  mastery  of  certain 
spirits  or  gods,  the  acquirement  of  cer- 
tain powers  that  will  increase  his  might 
among  men. 


In  the  long  struggle  against  spiritual 
forces,  as  in  earthly  battles,  some  men 
show  themselves  the  most  successful, 
and  either  by  their  own  strength,  or  by 
the  choice  of  their  weaker  brethren,  they 
become  recognized  leaders  in  the  fight ; 
that  is,  priests  or  sorcerers,  medicine- 
men or  wizards.  Their  power  once  ac- 
cepted, however,  is  but  another  evil  to 
be  dreaded.  They  can  command  spirits 
and  ghosts  and  gods,  either  in  behalf  of 
others,  or,  as  happens  more  frequently, 
to  further  personal  ambition,  and  satisfy 
the  desire  for  revenge.  Disease  and 
death  are  sometimes  their  work.  They 
bewitch  men  and  cattle ;  they  raise 
storms  and  rule  the  waters.  They,  too, 
therefore,  have  to  be  propitiated  or  cir- 
cumvented by  the  ordinary  savage,  to 
whose  comfort  their  good-will  is  indis- 
pensable. Were  he  less  engrossed  with 
self,  he  would  treat  the  sorcerer  with 
less  respect.  The  more  thoroughly  the 
spirits  believed  in,  the  methods  of  wor- 
shiping them,  and  the  priests  consecrated 
to  be  mediators  between  them  and  men 
are  examined,  the  more  clearly  will  it 
be  seen  that  the  basis  of  primitive,  and 
hence  of  all,  religion  is  egotism.  Nor 
should  there  be  anything  but  encourage- 
ment in  this  fact.  When  the  genuine 
teachings  of  Christ  and  Buddha  are  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  it,  the  stu- 
dent best  realizes  man's  well-nigh  unlim- 
ited capacity  for  development. 

The  same  conclusions  are  arrived  at 
by  a  study  of  the  heroes  of  savage  tale 
and  legend.  There  is  not  space,  how- 
ever, to  enter  into  a  detailed  analysis  of 
all.  The  briefest  sketch  of  three  of 
the  most  typical  —  the  Polynesian  Mani, 
the  Zulu  Uhlakanyana,  and  the  North 
American  Indian  Manabozho  —  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  additional  evidence  of 
the  egotistic  tendency  of  savage  ideals. 
Among  the  Polynesians  of  New  Zealand 
there  is  no  greater  hero  than  Mani,  or, 
to  use  the  full  name  which  distinguished 
him  from  his  brothers,  Mani-tiki-tiki-a- 
Taranga.  But  throughout  all  his  many 
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and  varied  adventures  selfishness  was 
his  chief  characteristic.  He  intercepted 
his  mother's  daily  flight,  that  he  might 
gratify  his  curiosity  and  discover  her 
home,  which  she  had  carefully  concealed 
from  her  children.  He  deprived  his 
ancestress  of  her  daily  present  of  food, 
that  he  might  obtain  from  her  her  jaw- 
bone, by  which  great  enchantments  could 
be  wrought.  He  entrapped  the  sun,  be- 
cause the  day  was  too  short  to  suit  him. 
Here  the  story  adds,  as  his  reason,  the 
desire  that  man  might  have  longer  days 
in  which  to  labor  for  himself.  But  this 
is  so  little  in  keeping  with  his  usual 
reasoning  that  one  suspects  it  to  be  a 
late  modification.  It  is  more  probable 
that  he  was  eager  to  make  time  for  oth- 
ers to  enable  them  to  do  his  work  as 
well  as  their  own,  for  it  was  immediate- 
ly after  this  that  he  "  stopped  idly  at 
home,  doing  nothing,  although,  indeed, 
he  had  to  listen  to  the  sulky  grumblings 
of  his  wives  and  children  at  his  laziness 
in  not  catching  fish  for  them."  His  oth- 
er principal  exploits  had  for  objects  the 
destruction  of  all  the  fire  on  the  earth, 
the  murder  of  the  daughter  of  Maru-te- 
whare-aitu,  the  enchantment  of  the  crops 
so  that  they  might  wither,  the  trans- 
formation of  his  brother-in-law  into  a 
dog. 

The  stories  related  of  Uhlakanyana 
differ  in  incident  from  those  told  of 
Mani  as  widely  as  do  Zulus  from  New 
Zealanders,  and  yet  in  inspiration  the 
stories  are  identical.  The  Zulu  hero, 
though  a  dwarf  in  stature,  is,  like  Mani, 
a  giant  of  selfishness.  Born  into  the 
world  almost  as  miraculously  as  Gar- 
gantua,  he  began  immediately  the  prodi- 
gies which  had  for  end  his  amusement 
or  profit.  He  cheated  the  men  of  his 
kraal,  and  took  their  meat ;  he  fooled 
his  mother,  and  would  not  share  his 
food  with  her.  In  his  journeys  he  fell 
in  with  cannibals,  hares,  leopards,  and 
from  none  could  he  part  without  his 
joke  at  their  expense.  To  escape  the 
cannibals,  he  served  up  their  mother  for 


their  evening  meal,  and  then,  when  only 
a  few  bones  were  left,  and  he  was  out 
of  reach,  he  taunted  them :  "  You  have 
been  eating  your  mother  all  along,  ye 
cannibals  !  "  He  promised  to  tell  the 
hare  stories  of  his  prowess,  and  kept 
his  word  by  impaling,  then  roasting 
and  eating  him,  making  a  whistle  of 
one  of  his  bones.  He  feigned  friend- 
ship with  the  leopard  simply  that  he 
might  devour  first  her  cubs,  and  finally 
herself.  After  this,  the  story  says,  "  he 
went  on  his  travels,  for  he  was  a  man 
that  did  not  stay  in  one  place."  Neither 
did  Tyll  Eulenspiegel,  the  mediaeval 
player  of  practical  jokes.  But  Uhlakan- 
yana has  not  a  suggestion  of  the  jollity 
and  humor  that  redeem  in  a  measure  the 
tricks  of  an  Eulenspiegel  or  a  Panurge. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  he  lacks  the 
bravery  and  sociability  that  raise  Jack 
the  Giant-Killer  above  the  level  of  a 
mere  selfish  adventurer. 

The  Indian  Manabozho,  now  a  god, 
now  a  hero,  is  as  beautiful  in  person  as 
Uhlakanyana  is  ugly  and  deformed,  but 
there  is  little,  if  any,  improvement  in 
his  principles.  He  is  a  more  attractive 
hero,  because  he  is  braver  and  more  so- 
ciable. He  is  not  always  alone,  though 
his  relations  with  others  seldom  lead  to 
benevolence.  "  He  soon  evinced,"  says 
Schoolcraft,  "  the  sagacity,  cunning,  per- 
severance, and  heroic  courage  which 
constitute  the  admiration  of  the  Indians. 
And  he  relied  largely  upon  these  in  the 
gratification  of  an  ambitious,  vainglori- 
ous, and  mischief -loving  disposition." 
His  career  began  with  his  endeavors  to 
slay  his  own  father.  It  was  at  the  end 
of  the  combat  between  them,  a  combat 
during  which  huge  boulders  were  scat- 
tered as  if  they  had  been  grains  of  sand, 
that  the  conquered  West  bade  Manabo- 
zho, "  Go  and  do  good  to  man."  The 
fact  that  by  this  counsel  Manabozho 
was  pacified,  and  consented  to  spare  his 
father,  is  suggestive  of  an  Indian  Christ. 
The  sequel  proves  that  he  was  but  an 
Indian  Mani.  The  West's  wisdom  was 
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probably  due  to  Christian  influence,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Indian 
source  of  the  subsequent  incidents. 
Manabozho's  idea,  as  expressed  in  his 
actions,  of  doing  good  to  others  was  to 
deceive  and  murder  them,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  friendliness,  and -to  turn 
their  better  qualities  to  his  own.  gain. 
If  he  willed  good,  it  is  certain  that  he 
worked  evil.  He  tried  to  put  an  end  to 
his  father,  and  succeeded  in  killing  his 
grandmother's  lover ;  he  destroyed  the 
badger  who  sheltered  him  when  in  dan- 
ger, and  fooled  the  wolf  who  gave  him 
a  home.  The  stories  told  of  him  are 
many.  But  perhaps  the  most  character- 
istic is  that  of  the  banquet,  to  which  he 
invited  all  the  animals  and  fowls  with 
great  parade  of  generosity.  During  the 
entertainment,  bidding  his  guests  dance, 
and  taking  up  his  drum,  he  directed 
them  to  move,  with  eyes  shut,  in  a  circle 
around  him.  "  They  did  so.  When  he 
saw  a  fat  fowl  pass  by  him,  he  adroitly 
wrung  off  its  head,  at  the  same  time 
beating  his  drum,  and  singing  with 


greater  vehemence  to  drown  the  noise  of 
the  fluttering,  and  crying  out  in  a  tone 
of  admiration,  *  That 's  the  way,  my 
brothers  !  that 's  the  way  !  '  This  is 
hardly  the  goodness  to  others  preached 
by  Christ  and  modern  philosophers  ! 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  one 
unfortunate  man  finds  little  comfort  in 
the  knowledge  that  a  second  is  still 
more  unfortunate.  However  this  may 
be,  if  he  had  his  choice,  he  would  proba- 
bly prefer  his  own  misfortune  as  being 
of  the  two  the  lesser  evil.  So,  though 
the  modern  cynic  may  declare  that  the 
inferiority  of  uncivilized  states  of  society 
cannot  reconcile  him  to  his  own  social 
conditions,  there  is  not  much  doubt  that 
if  he,  too,  were  forced  to  choose  be- 
tween them,  he  would  decide  in  favor 
of  the  socialist,  and  not  of  the  New  Zea- 
lander  or  the  Fijian  ;  he  would  worship 
at  the  shrine  of  Humanity  rather  than 
at  that  of  Ravuravu  or  Ologo  ;  he  would 
accept  even  Mr.  Besant's  impossible  he- 
roes and  heroines  in  preference  to  Mani 
or  Manabozho. 

*    Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell. 


IN  ATHENS. 

'MiD  thirty  centuries  of  dust  and  mould 

We  grope  with  hopeful  heart  and  eager  eye, 

And  hail  our  treasure-trove  if  we  but  spy 
A  vase,  a  coin,  a  sentence  carved  of  old 
On  Attic  stone.     In  reverent  hands  we  hold 

Each  message  from  the  Past,  and  fain  would  try 

Through  myriad  fragments  dimly  to  descry 
The  living  glories  of  the  Age  of  Gold. 

Vainest  of  dreams !     This  rifled  grave  contains 
Of  Beauty  but  the  crumbled  outward  grace. 
The  spirit  that  gave  it  life,  Hellenic  then, 
Immortal  and  forever  young  remains, 

But  flits  from  land  to  land,  from  race  to  race, 
Nor  tarries  with  degenerate  slavish  men. 

William  Cranston  Lawton. 
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IT  is  one  of  the  enjoyable  features  of 
bird  study,  as  in  truth  it  is  of  life  in 
general,  that  so  many  of  its  pleasantest 
experiences  have  not  to  be  sought  after, 
but  befall  us  by  the  way  ;  like  rare  and 
beautiful  flowers,  which  are  never  more 
welcome  than  when  they  smile  upon  us 
unexpectedly  from  the  roadside. 

One  May  morning  I  had  spent  an 
hour  in  a  small  wood  where  I  am  ac- 
customed to  saunter,  and,  coming  out 
into  the  road  on  my  way  home  again, 
fellin  with  a  friend.  "  Would  n't  you 
like  to  see  an  oven-bird's  nest  ?  "  I  in- 
quired. He  assented,  and,  turning  back, 
I  piloted  him  to  the  spot.  The  little 
mother  sat  motionless,  just  within  the 
door  of  her  comfortable,  roofed  house, 
watching  us  intently,  but  all  unconscious, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  of  our  admiring  com- 
ments upon  her  ingenuity  and  courage. 
Seeing  her  thus  devoted  to  her  charge, 
I  wondered  anew  whether  she  could  be 
so  innocent  as  not  to  know  that  one  of 
the  eggs  on  which  she  brooded  with  such 
assiduity  was  not  her  own,  but  had  been 
foisted  upon  her  by  a  faithless  cow-bird. 
To  me,  I  must  confess,  it  is  inexplicable 
that  any  bird  should  be  either  so  unob- 
servant as  not  to  recognize  a  foreign  egg 
at  sight,  or  so  easy-tempered  as  not  to 
insist  on  straightway  being  rid  of  it; 
though  this  is  no  more  inscrutable,  it 
may  be,  than  for  another  bird  persis- 
tently, and  as  it  were  on  principle,  to  cast 
her  own  offspring  upon  the  protection  of 
strangers ;  while  this,  in  turn,  is  not 
more  mysterious  than  ten  thousand 
every-day  occurrences  all  about  us.  Af- 
teu  all,  it  is  a  wise  man  that  knows  what 
to  wonder  at ;  and  the  wiser  he  grows 
the  stronger  is  likely  to  become  his  con- 
viction that,  little  as  may  be  known, 
nothing  is  absolutely  unknowable  ;  that 
in  the  world,  as  in  its  Author,  there  is 
probably  "no  darkness  at  all,"  save  as 


daylight  is  dark  to  owls  and  bats.  I 
did  not  see  the  oven-bird's  eggs  at  this 
time,  however,  my  tender-hearted  com- 
panion protesting  that  their  faithful  cus- 
todian should  not  be  disturbed  for  the 
gratification  of  his  curiosity.  So  we 
bade  her  adieu,  and  went  in  pursuit  of 
a  solitary  vireo,  just  then  overheard  sing- 
ing not  far  off.  A  few  paces  brought 
him  into  sight,  and  as  we  came  nearer 
and  nearer  he  stood  quite  still  on  a 
dead  bough,  in  full  view,  singing  all  the 
while.  When  my  friend  had  looked 
him  over  to  his  satisfaction,  —  never 
having  met  with  such  a  specimen  be- 
fore,—  I  set  myself  to  examine  the 
lower  branches  of  the  adjacent  trees, 
feeling  no  doubt,  from  the  bird's  signifi- 
cant behavior,  that  his  nest  must  be  some- 
where in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
Sure  enough,  it  was  soon  discovered, 
hanging  from  near  the  end  of  an  oak 
limb;  a  typical  vireo  cup,  suspended 
within  the  angle  of  two  horizontal  twigs, 
with  bits  of  newspaper  wrought  into  its 
structure,  and  trimmed  outwardly  with 
some  kind  of  white  silky  substance. 
The  female  was  in  it  (this,  too,  we  might 
have  foreseen  with  reasonable  certainty)  ; 
but  when  she  flew  off,  it  appeared  that 
as  yet  no  eggs  were  laid.  The  couple 
manifested  scarce  any  uneasiness  at  our 
investigations,  and  we  soon  came  away ; 
stopping,  as  we  left  the  wood,  to  spy  out 
the  nest  of  a  scarlet  tanager,  the  femi- 
nine builder  of  which  was  just  then  busy 
with  giving  it  some  finishing  touches. 

It  had  been  a  pleasant  stroll,  I  thought, 
—  nothing  more  ;  but  it  proved  to  be  the 
beginning  of  an  adventure  which,  to  me 
at  least,  was  in  the  highest  degree  novel 
and  interesting. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  premise  that  the 
solitary  vireo  (called  also  the  blue-head- 
ed vireo,  and  the  blue-headed  greenlet)  is 
strictly  a  bird  pf  the  woods.  It  belongs 
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to  a  distinctively  American  family,  and 
is  one  of  five  species  which  are  more  or 
less  abundant  as  summer  residents  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts,  being  itself  in 
most  places  the  least  numerous  of  the 
five,  and,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  white-eye,  the  most  retiring.  My 
own  hunting-grounds  happen  to  be  one 
of  its  favorite  resorts  (there  is  none  bet- 
ter in  the  State,  I  suspect),  so  that  I  am 
pretty  certain  of  having  two  or  three 
pairs  under  my  eye  every  season,  within 
a  radius  of  half  a  mile.  I  have  found 
a  number  of  nests,  also,  but  till  this  year 
had  never  observed  any  marked  peculi- 
arity of  the  birds  as  to  timidity  or  fear- 
lessness. Nor  do  I  now  imagine  that 
any  such  strong  race  peculiarity  exists. 
What  I  am  to  describe  I  suppose  to  be 
nothing  more  than  an  accidental  and  un- 
accountable idiosyncrasy  of  the  particu- 
lar bird  in  question.  Such  freaks  of 
temperament  are  more  or  less  familiar 
to  all  field  naturalists,  and  may  be  taken 
as  extreme  developments  of  that  indi- 
viduality which  seems  to  be  the  birth- 
right of  every  living  creature,  no  matter 
how  humble.  At  this  very  moment  I 
recall  a  white-throated  sparrow,  overta- 
ken some  years  ago  in  an  unfrequented 
road,  whose  tameness  was  entirely  un- 
usual, and,  indeed,  little  short  of  ridi- 
culous. 

Three  or  four  days  after  the  walk  just 
now  mentioned  I  was  again  in  the  same 
wood,  and  went  past  the  vireos'  nest,  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  it  beyond  noting  that 
one  of  the  birds,  presumed  to  be  the 
female,  was  on  duty.  But  the  next 
morning,  as  I  saw  her  again,  it  occurred 
to  me  to  make  an  experiment.  So,  quit- 
ting the  path  suddenly,  I  walked  as 
rapidly  as  possible  straight  up  to  the 
nest,  a  distance  of  perhaps  three  rods, 
giving  her  no  chance  to  slip  off,  with  the 
hope  of  escaping  unperceived.  The  plan 
worked  to  a  charm,  or  so  I  flattered  my- 
self. When  I  came  to  a  standstill  my 
eyes  were  within  a  foot  or  two  of  hers  ; 
in  fact,  I  could  get  no  nearer  without 


running  my  head  against  the  branch ; 
yet  she  sat  quiet,  apparently  without  a 
thought  of  being  driven  from  her  post, 
turning  her  head  this  way  and  that,  but 
making  no  sound,  and  showing  not  the 
least  sign  of  anything  like  distress.  A 
mosquito  buzzed  about  my  face,  and  I 
brushed  it  off.  Still  she  sat  undisturbed. 
Then  I  placed  my  hand  against  the  bot- 
tom of  the  nest.  At  this  she  half  rose 
to  her  feet,  craning  her  neck  to  see  what 
was  going  on,  but  the  moment  I  let  go 
she  settled  back  upon  her  charge.  Sur- 
prised and  delighted,  I  had  no  heart  to 
pursue  the  matter  further,  and  turned 
away ;  declaring  to  myself  that,  notwith- 
standing I  had  half  promised  a  scientific 
friend  the  privilege  of  "  taking  "  the  nest, 
such  a  thing  should  now  never  be  done 
with  my  consent.  Before  I  could  betray 
a  confidence  like  this,  I  must  be  a  more 
zealous  ornithologist  or  a  more  unfeeling 
man,  —  or  both  at  once.  Science  ought 
to  be  encouraged,  of  course,  but  not  to 
the  outraging  of  honor  and  common  de- 
cency. 

On  the  following  day,  after  repeating 
such  amenities  as  I  had  previously  in- 
dulged in,  I  put  forth  my  hand  as  if  to 
stroke  the  bird's  plumage  ;  seeing  which, 
she  raised  her  beak  threateningly  and 
emitted  a  very  faint  deprecatory  note, 
which  would  have  been  inaudible  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  yards.  At  the  same 
time  she  opened  and  shut  her  bill,  not 
snappishly,  but  slowly,  —  a  nervous  ac- 
tion, simply,  it  seemed  to  me. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  I  called  again, 
and  was  so  favorably  received  that,  be- 
sides taking  hold  of  the  nest,  as  before,  I 
brushed  her  tail  feathers  softly.  Then 
I  put  my  hand  to  her  head,  on  which 
she  pecked  my  finger  in  an  extremely 
pretty,  gentle  way,  —  more  like  kissing 
than  biting,  —  and  made  use  of  the  low 
murmuring  sounds  just  now  spoken  of. 
Her  curiosity  was  plainly  wide  awake. 
She  stretched  her  neck  to  the  utmost  to 
look  under  the  nest,  getting  upon  her 
feet  for  the  purpose,  till  I  expected  every 
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moment  to  see  her  slip  away  ;  but  pre- 
sently she  grew  quiet  again,  and  I  with- 
drew, leaving  her  in  possession. 

By  this  time  a  daily  interview  had 
come  to  be  counted  upon  as  a  matter  of 
course,  by  me  certainly,  and,  for  aught 
I  know,  by  the  vireo  as  well.  On  my 
next  visit  I  stroked  the  back  of  her  head, 
allowed  her  to  nibble  the  tip  of  my  fin- 
ger, and  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
matter-of-fact  manner  in  which  she  cap- 
tured an  insect  from  the  side  of  the  nest, 
while  leaning  out  to  oversee  my  mano3U- 
vres.  Finally,  on  my  offering  to  lay  my 
left  hand  upon  her,  she  quit  her  seat,  and 
perched  upon  a  twig,  fronting  me  ;  and 
when  I  put  my  finger  to  her  bill  she 
flew  off.  Even  now  she  made  no  out- 
cry, however,  but  fell  immediately  to 
singing  in  tones  of  absolute  good-humor, 
and  before  I  had  gone  four  rods  from 
the  tree  was  back  again  upon  the  eggs. 
Of  these,  I  should  have  said,  there  were 
four,  —  the  regular  complement,  —  all 
her  own.  Expert  as  cow-birds  are  at 
running  a  blockade,  it  would  have  puz- 
zled the  shrewdest  of  them  to  smuggle 
anything  into  a  nest  so  sedulously 
guarded. 

Walking  homeward,  I  bethought  my- 
self how  foolish  I  had  been  not  to  offer 
my  little  protegee  something  to  eat.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  morning,  before  start- 
ing out,  I  filled  a  small  box  with  leaves 
from  the  garden  rose-bush,  which,  as 
usual,  had  plenty  of  plant-lice  upon  it. 
Armed  in  this  manner,  —  as  perhaps  no 
ornithologist  ever  went  armed  before,  — 
I  approached  the  nest,  and  to  my  delight 
saw  it  still  unharmed  (I  never  came  in 
sight  of  it  without  dreading  to  find  it 
pillaged)  ;  but  just  as  I  was  putting  my 
hand  into  my  pocket  for  the  box,  off 
started  the  bird.  Here  was  a  disap- 
pointment indeed ;  but  in  the  next  breath 
I  assured  myself  that  the  recreant  must 
be  the  male,  who  for  once  had  been  spell- 
ing his  companion.  So  I  fell  back  a  lit- 
tle, and  in  a  minute  or  less  one  of  the 
pair  went  on  to  brood.  This  was  the 


mother,  without  question,  and  I  again 
drew  near.  True  enough,  she  welcomed 
me  with  all  her  customary  politeness. 
No  matter  what  her  husband  might  say, 
she  knew  better  than  to  distrust  an  in- 
offensive, kind-hearted  gentleman  like 
myself.  Had  I  not  proved  myself  such 
time  and  again  ?  So  I  imagined  her  to 
be  reasoning.  At  all  events,  she  sat  quiet 
and  unconcerned ;  apparently  more  un- 
concerned than  her  visitor,  for,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  was  so  anxious  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  crowning  experiment  that  I 
actually  found  myself  trembling.  How- 
ever, I  opened  my  store  of  dainties,  wet 
the  tip  of  my  little  finger,  took  up  an 
insect,  and  held  it  to  her  mandibles. 
For  a  moment  she  seemed  not  to  know 
what  it  was,  but  soon  she  picked  it  off 
and  swallowed  it.  The  second  one  she 
seized  promptly,  and  the  third  she 
reached  out  to  anticipate,  exactly  as  a/ 
tame  canary  might  have  done.  Before 
I  could  pass  her  the  fourth  she  stepped 
out  of  the  nest,  and  took  a  position  upon 
the  branch  beside  it ;  but  she  accepted 
the  morsel,  none  the  less.  And  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  sight  it  was,  —  a  wild 
wood  bird  perched  upon  a  twig  and  feed- 
ing from  a  man's  finger  ! 

She  would  not  stay  for  more,  but  flew 
to  another  bough  ;  whereupon  I  resumed 
my  ramble,  and,  as  usual,  she  covered 
the  eggs  again  before  I  could  get  out  of 
sight.  When  I  returned,  in  half  an 
hour  or  thereabouts,  I  proffered  her  a 
mosquito,  which  I  had  saved  for  that 
purpose.  She  took  it,  but  presently  let 
it  drop.  It  was  not  to  her  taste,  pro- 
bably, for  shortly  afterward  she  caught 
one  herself,  as  it  came  fluttering  near, 
and  discarded  that  also ;  but  she  ate 
the  remainder  of  my  rose-bush  parasites, 
though  I  was  compelled  to  coax  her  a 
little.  Seemingly,  she  felt  that  our  pro- 
ceedings were  more  or  less  irregular,  if 
not  positively  out  of  character.  Not  that 
she  betrayed  any  symptoms  of  nervous- 
ness or  apprehension,  bujt  she  repeatedly 
turned  away  her  head,  as  if  determined 
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to  refuse  all  further  overtures.  In  the 
end,  nevertheless,  as  I  have  said,  she  ate 
the  very  last  insect  I  had  to  give  her. 

During  the  meal  she  did  something 
which  as  a  display  of  nonchalance  was 
really  amazing.  The  eggs  got  misplaced, 
in  the  course  of  her  twisting  about,  and 
after  vainly,  endeavoring  to  rearrange 
them  with  her  feet,  as  I  had  seen  her 
do  on  several  occasions,  she  ducked  her 
head  into  the  nest,  clean  out  of  sight 
under  her  feathers,  and  set  matters  to 
rights  with  her  beak.  I  was  as  near  to 
her  as  I  could  well  be,  without  having 
her  actually  in  my  hand,  yet  she  delib- 
erately put  herself  entirely  off  guard, 
apparently  without  the  slightest  misgiv- 
ing ! 

Fresh  from  this  adventure,  and  all 
aglow  with  pleasurable  excitement,  I 
met  a  friend  in  the  city,  a  naturalist  of 
repute,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Union.  Of 
course  I  regaled  him  with  an  account  of 
my  wonderful  vireo  (he  was  the  man 
to  whom  I  had  half  promised  the  nest)  ; 
and  on  his  expressing  a  wish  to  see  her, 
I  invited  him  out  for  the  purpose  that 
very  afternoon.  I  smile  to  remember 
how  full  of  fears  I  was,  as  he  promptly 
accepted  the  invitation.  The  bird,  I  de- 
clared to  myself,  would  be  like  the  or- 
dinary baby,  who,  as  everybody  knows, 
is  never  so  stupid  as  when  its  fond 
mother  would  make  a  show  of  it  before 
company.  Yesterday  it  was  so  bright 
and  cunning  !  Never  was  baby  like  it. 
Yesterday  it  did  such  and  such  unheard- 
of  things  ;  but  to-day,  alas,  it  will  do 
nothing  at  all.  However,  I  put  on  a 
bold  face,  filled  my  pen-box  with  rose- 
leaves,  exchanged  my  light-colored  hat 
for  the  black  one  in  which  my  pet  had 
hitherto  seen  me,  furnished  my  friend 
with  a  field-glass,  and  started  with  him 
for  the  wood.  The  nest  was  occupied 
(I  believe  I  never  found  it  otherwise), 
and,  stationing  my  associate  in  a  favor- 
able position,  I  marched  up  to  it,  when, 
lo,  the  bird  at  once  took  wing.  This  was 


nothing  to  be  disconcerted  about,  the 
very  promptness  of  the  action  making 
it  certain  that  the  sitter  must  have  been 
the  male.  The  pair  were  both  in  sight, 
and  the  female  would  doubtless  soon  fill 
the  place  which  her  less  courageous  lord 
had  deserted.  So  it  turned  out,  and 
within  a  minute  everything  was  in  readi- 
ness for  a  second  essay.  This  proved 
successful.  The  first  insect  was  instant- 
ly laid  hold  of,  whereupon  I  heard  a 
suppressed  exclamation  from  behind  the 
field-glass.  When  I  rejoined  my  friend, 
having  exhausted  my  supplies,  nothing 
would  do  but  he  must  try  something  of 
the  kind  himself.  Accordingly,  seizing 
my  hat,  which  dropped  down  well  over 
his  ears,  he  made  up  to  the  tree.  The 
bird  pecked  his  finger  familiarly,  and 
before  long  he  came  rushing  back  to  the 
path,  exclaiming  that  he  must  find  some- 
thing with  which  to  feed  her.  After 
overturning  two  or  three  stones  he  un- 
covered an  ant's  nest,  and,  moistening 
his  forefinger,  thrust  it  into  a  mass  of 
eggs.  With  these  he  hastened  to  the 
vireo.  She  helped  herself  to  them 
eagerly,  and  I  could  hear  him  counting, 
"  One,  two,  three,  four,"  and  so  on,  as 
she  ate  mouthful  after  mouthful. 

Now,  then,  he  wished  to  examine  the 
contents  of  the  nest,  especially  as  it 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  which  he  had 
ever  seen  out-of-doors.  But  the  owner 
was  set  upon  not  giving  him  the  oppor- 
tunity. He  stroked  her  head,  brushed 
her  wings,  and,  as  my  note-book  puts  it, 
"  poked  her  generally  ;  "  and  still  she 
kept  her  place.  Finally,  as  he  stood  on 
one  side  of  her  and  I  on  the  other,  we 
pushed  the  branch  down,  down,  till  she 
was  fairly  under  our  noses.  Then  she 
stepped  off ;  but  even  now,  it  was  only 
to  alight  on  the  very  next  twig,  and  face 
us  calmly ;  and  we  had  barely  started 
away  before  we  saw  her  again  on  duty. 
Brave  bird !  My  friend  was  exceeding- 
ly pleased,  and  I  not  less  so  ;  though 
the  fact  of  her  making  no  difference  be- 
tween us  was  something  of  a  shock  to 
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my  self-conceit,  endeavor  as  I  might  to 
believe  that  she  had  welcomed  him,  if 
not  in  my  stead,  yet  at  least  as  my 
friend.  What  an  odd  pair  we  must  have 
looked  in  her  eyes  !  Possibly  she  had 
heard  of  the  new  movement  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  song-birds,  and  took 
us  for  representatives  of  the  Audubon 
Society. 

Desiring  to  make  some  fresh  experi- 
ment, I  set  out  the  next  morning  with  a 
little  water  and  a  teaspoon,  in  addition 
to  my  ordinary  outfit  of  rose-leaves. 
The  mother  bird  was  at  home,  and  with- 
out hesitation  dipped  her  bill  into  the 
water,  —  the  very  first  solitary  vireo,  I 
dare  be  bound,  that  ever  drank  out  of  a 
silver  spoon !  Afterwards  I  gave  her 
the  insects,  of  which  she  swallowed 
twenty-four  as  fast  as  I  could  pick  them 
up.  Evidently  she  was  hungry,  and  ap- 
preciated my  attentions.  There  was 
nothing  whatever  of  the  coquettishness 
which  she  had  sometimes  displayed.  On 
the  contrary,  she  leaned  forward  to  wel- 
come the  tidbits,  one  by  one,  quite  as  if 
it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  birds  to  be  waited  upon  in 
this  fashion  by  their  human  admirers. 
Toward  the  end,  however,  a  squirrel 
across  the  way  set  up  a  loud  bark,  and 
she  grew  nervous  ;  so  that  when  it  came 
to  the  twenty-fifth  louse,  which  was  the 
last  I  could  find,  she  was  too  much  pre- 
occupied to  care  for  it. 

At  this  point  a  mosquito  stung  my 
neck,  and,  killing  it,  I  held  it  before  her. 
She  snapped  at  it  in  a  twinkling,  but  re- 
tained it  between  her  mandibles.  Whe- 
ther she  would  finally  have  swallowed  it 
I  am  not  able  to  say  (and  so  must  leave 
undecided  a  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant question  in  economic  ornithol- 
ogy), for  just  then  I  remembered  a  piece 
of  banana  with  which  I  had  been  mean- 
ing to  tempt  her.  Of  this  she  tasted  at 
once,  and,  as  I  thought,  found  it  good  ; 
for  she  transfixed  it  with  her  bill,  and, 
quitting  her  seat,  carried  it  away  and 
deposited  it  on  a  branch.  But  instead 
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of  eating  it,  as  I  expected  to  see  her  do, 
she  fell  to  fly-catching,  while  her  mate 
promptly  appeared,  and  as  soon  as  op- 
portunity offered  took  his  turn  at  brood- 
ing. My  eyes,  meanwhile,  had  not  kept 
the  two  distinct,  and,  supposing  that 
the  mother  had  returned,  I  stepped  up 
to  offer  her  another  drink,  but  had  no 
sooner  filled  the  spoon  than  the  fellow 
took  flight.  At  this  the  female  came  to 
the  rescue  again,  and  unhesitatingly  en- 
tered the  nest.  It  was  a  noble  reproof, 
I  thought;  well  deserved,  and  very 
handsomely  administered.  "  Oh,  you 
cowardly  dear,"  I  fancied  her  saying, 
u  he  '11  not  hurt  you.  See  me,  now  ! 
I  'm  not  afraid.  He  's  queer,  I  know ; 
but  he  means  well." 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  while 
the  squirrel  was  barking  she  uttered 
some  very  pretty  sotto  voce  notes  of  two 
kinds,  —  one  like  what  I  have  often 
heard,  and  one  entirely  novel. 

A  man  ought  to  have  lived  with  such 
a  creature,  year  in  and  out,  and  seen  it 
under  every  variety  of  mood  and  condi- 
tion, before  imagining  himself  possessed 
of  its  entire  vocabulary.  For  who  doubts 
that  birds,  also,  have  their  more  sacred 
and  intimate  feelings,  their  esoteric  doc- 
trines and  experiences,  which  are  not 
proclaimed  upon  the  tree-top,  but  spoken 
under  breath,  in  all  but  inaudible  twit- 
ters ?  Certainly  this  pet  of  mine  on 
sundry  occasions  whispered  into  my  ear 
things  which  I  had  never  heard  before, 
and  as  to  the  purport  of  which,  in  my 
ignorance  of  the  vireonian  tongue,  I 
could  only  conjecture.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  through  with  thinking  tkat  I  have 
mastered  all  the  notes  of  any  bird,  even 
the  commonest. 

I  wondered,  by  the  bye,  whether  my 
speech  was  as  unintelligible  to  the  green- 
let  as  hers  was  to  me.  I  trust,  at  all 
events,  that  she  divined  a  meaning  in 
the  tones,  however  she  may  have  missed 
the  words ;  for  I  never  called  without 
telling  her  how  much  I  admired  her 
spirit.  She  was-  all  that  a  bird  ought 
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to  be,  I  assured  her,  good,  brave,  and 
handsome ;  and  should  never  suffer 
harm,  if  I  could  help  it.  Alas  !  although, 
as  the  apostle  says,  I  loved  "  not  in 
word,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth,"  yet 
when  the  pinch  came  I  was  somewhere 
else,  and  all  my  promises  went  for  noth- 
ing. 

Our  intercourse  was  nearing  its  end. 
It  was  already  the  10th  of  June,  and  on 
the  12th  I  was  booked  for  a  journey. 
During  my  last  visit  but  one  it  gratified 
me  not  a  little  to  perceive  that  the  wife's 
example  and  reproof  had  begun  to  tell 
upon  her  mate.  He  happened  to  be  in 
the  nest  as  I  came  up,  and  sat  so  uncon- 
cerned while  I  made  ready  to  feed  him 
that  I  took  it  for  granted  I  was  dealing 
with  the  female,  till  at  the  last  moment 
he  slipped  away.  I  stepped  aside  for 
perhaps  fifteen  feet,  and  waited  briefly, 
both  birds  in  sight.  Then  the  lady  took 
her  turn  at  sitting,  and  I  proceeded  to 
try  again.  She  behaved  like  herself, 
made  free  with  a  number  of  insects,  and 
then,  all  at  once,  for  no  reason  that  I 
could  guess  at,  she  sprang  out  of  the 
nest,  and  alighted  on  the  ground  within 
two  yards  of  my  feet,  and  almost  before 
I  could  realize  what  had  occurred  was 
up  in  the  tree.  I  had  my  eyes  upon 
her,  determined,  if  possible,  to  keep  the 
pair  distinct,  and  succeeded,  as  I  be- 
lieved, in  so  doing.  Pretty  soon  the 
male  (unless  I  was  badly  deceived)  went 
to  the  nest  with  a  large  insect  in  his  bill, 
and  stood  for  some  time  beside  it,  eating 
and  chattering.  Finally  he  dropped 
upon  the  eggs,  and,  seeing  him  grown 
thus  unsuspicious,  I  thought  best  to  test 
him  once  more.  This  time  he  kept  his 
seat,  and  with  great  condescension  ate 
two  of  my  plant-lice.  But  there  he 
made  an  end.  Again  and  again  I  put 
the  third  one  to  his  mouth  ;  but  he  set- 
tled back  obstinately  into  the  nest,  and 
would  have  none  of  it.  For  once,  as  it 
seemed,  he  could  be  brave  ;  but  he  was 
not  to  be  coddled,  or  treated  like  a  baby, 
—  or  a  female.  There  were  good  rea- 


sons, of  course,  for  his  being  less  hungry 
than  his  mate,  and  consequently  less  ap- 
preciative of  such  favors  as  I  had  to  be- 
stow ;  but  it  was  very  amusing  to  see 
how  tightly  he  shut  his  bill,  as  if  his 
mind  were  made  up,  and  no  power  on 
earth  should  shake  it. 

If  any  inquisitive  person  raises  the 
question  whether  I  am  absolutely  certain 
of  this  bird's  being  the  male,  I  must  an- 
swer in  the  negative.  The  couple  were 
dressed  alike,  as  far  as  I  could  make 
out,  save  that  the  female  was  much  the 
more  brightly  washed  with  yellow  on  the 
sides  of  the  body ;  and  my  present  dis- 
crimination of  them  was  based  upon 
close  attention  to  this  point,  as  well  as 
upon  my  careful  and  apparently  success- 
ful effort  not  to  confuse  the  two,  after 
the  one  which  I  knew  to  be  the  female 
(the  one,  that  is,  which  had  done  most 
of  the  sitting,  and  had  all  along  been 
so  very  familiar),  had  joined  the  other 
among  the  branches.  I  had  no  down- 
right proof,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
nor  could  I  have  had  any  without  kill- 
ing and  dissecting  the  bird  ;  but  my  own 
strong  conviction  was  and  is  that  the 
male  had  grown  fearless  by  observing 
my  treatment  of  his  spouse,  but  from 
some  difference  of  taste,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, for  lack  of  appetite,  found  him- 
self less  taken  than  she  had  commonly 
been  with  my  rather  meagre  bill  of  fare. 

This  persuasion,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
was  considerably  shaken  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  I  paid  my  friends  a  parting 
call.  The  father  bird,  forgetful  of  his 
own  good  example  of  the  day  before, 
and  mindless  of  all  the  proprieties  of 
such  a  farewell  occasion,  slipped  incon- 
tinently from  the  eggs  just  as  I  was  re- 
moving the  cover  from  my  pen-box. 
Well,  he  missed  the  last  opportunity  he 
was  likely  ever  to  have  of  breakfasting 
from  a  human  finger.  So  ignorant  are 
birds,  no  less  than  men,  of  the  day  of 
their  visitation !  Before  I  could  get 
away,  —  while  I  was  yet  within  two 
yards  of  the  nest,  —  the  other  bird  has- 
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tened  to  occupy  the  vacant  place.  She 
knew  what  was  due  to  so  considerate 
and  well-tried  a  friend,  if  her  partner 
did  not.  The  little  darling  !  As  soon 
as  she  was  well  in  position  I  stepped  to 
her  side,  opened  my  treasures,  and  gave 
her,  one  by  one,  twenty-six  insects  (all 
I  had),  which  she  took  with  avidity, 
reaching  forward  again  and  again  to  an- 
ticipate my  motions.  Then  I  stole  a 
last  look  at  the  four  pretty  eggs,  having 
almost  to  force  her  from  the  nest  for 
that  purpose,  bade  her  good-by,  and 
came  away,  sorry  enough  to  leave  her ; 
forecasting,  as  I  could  not  help  doing, 
the  slight  probability  of  finding  her 
again  on  my  return,  and  picturing  to 
myself  all  the  winsome,  motherly  ways 
which  she  would  be  certain  to  develop 
as  soon  as  the  little  ones  were  hatched. 
Within  an  hour  I  was  speeding  to- 


ward the  Green  Mountains.  There,  in 
those  ancient  Vermont  forests,  I  saw 
and  heard  other  solitary  vireos,  but  none 
that  treated  me  as  my  Melrose  pair  had 
done.  Noble  and  gentle  spirits  !  though 
I  were  to  live  a  hundred  years,  I  should 
never  see  their  like  again. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is,  unhap- 
pily, soon  told.  I  was  absent  a  fortnight, 
and  on  getting  back  went  at  once  to  the 
sacred  oak.  Alas !  there  was  nothing 
but  a  severed  branch  to  show  where  the 
vireos'  nest  had  hung.  The  cut  looked 
recent ;  I  was  thankful  for  that.  Per- 
haps the  "  collector,"  whoever  he  was, 
had  been  kind  enough  to  wait  till  the 
owners  of  the  house  were  done  with  it, 
before  he  carried  it  away.  Let  us  hope 
so,  at  all  events,  for  the  peace  of  his 
own  soul,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
birds. 

Bradford  Torrey. 


AN   OLD  BOOK. 


IN  these  days  of  cheap  books  and  free 
libraries  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  sta- 
tus of  books  seven  or  eight  hundred 
years  ago.  Copies  of  wills  and  deeds 
of  gift  in  the  record  office,  the  muni- 
ments of  monasteries,  and  old  charters 
of  all  sorts  bear  witness  that  books  were 
very  real  property,  were  regarded  as 
precious  bequests,  and  as  such  secured 
with  all  the  stringency  that  law  could 
enforce. 

The  tide  of  time,  which  sweeps  away 
so  many  treasures,  has  left  in  the  safe 
harbor  of  the  British  Museum  a  single 
book  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  libra- 
ries in  London.  Four  other  volumes  of 
the  library  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew, in  Smithfield,  are  on  record 
(three  of  them  are  mentioned  in  a  deed 
now  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral),  but  the 
manuscript  before  us  is  the  only  book 
known  to  be  extant  of  that  twelfth- 


century  library.  It  has  just  appeared 
in  modern  type,  and  its  title-page  runs 
thus  :  "  The  Book  of  the  Foundation  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Church  in  London, 
sometime  belonging  to  the  Priory  of 
the  same,  in  West  Smithfield.  Edited 
from  the  Original  Manuscript  by  Nor- 
man Moore,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  and  As- 
sistant Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  1886."  The  editor  teUs  us 
in  his  introduction  that  the  manuscript 
contains  two  versions  of  the  same  work, 
the  first  in  Latin,  the  second  in  English 
(which  he  has  carefully  collated)  ;  and 
though  there  is  no  colophon,  giving 
names  and  dates  of  author  or  transcriber, 
he  has  found  it  possible  to  determine,  by 
internal  evidence,  both  the  composer  and 
the  period  of  the  composition,  as  well  as 
the  proximate  date  of  the  English  ver- 
sion, which  coincides  with  that  of  the 
present  copy  of  the  original  work. 
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The  author  was  one  of  the  thirty-five 
canons  of  the  Augustinian  order  who 
formed  the  community  of  the  Priory 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  It  appears  that 
he  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
during  the  priorate  of  Thomas,  succes- 
sor to  Rahere,  the  founder.  Rahere 
died  in  1143,  Thomas  in  1174.  These 
dates,  and  those  furnished  by  ecclesias- 
tical chronology  of  the  popes  mentioned 
in  the  work  as  donors  of  privileges  to 
the  priory,  completely  authenticate  the 
period  in  which  this  pious  canon  wrote 
his  history. 

As  the  first  stone  arrowhead  picked 
up  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  pointed 
to  the  prehistoric  harvest  which  has 
yielded  such  wonderful  fruits,  so  this  old 
manuscript  survival  of  a  stratum  of  hu- 
man life  (not  yet  quite  submerged)  in 
monastic  days  points  to  some  of  the  no- 
blest and  holiest  features  of  those  grand 
old  foundations  to  which  the  culture  and 
civilization  of  Europe  are  so  deeply  in- 
debted. The  incidental  allusions  which 
throw  light  on  the  conditions  of  life  in 
London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  are 
of  genuine  historical  interest. 

The  editor  thus  sums  up  his  re- 
searches respecting  the  author  and  his 
book  :  — 

"It  was  composed  in  the  Priory  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  in  West  Smithfield,  be- 
tween the  death  of  Prior  Thomas  and 
that  of  King  Henry  II.,  that  is,  between 
the  years  1174  and  1189,  and  its  author 
was  an  Augustinian  canon  of  the  priory. 
He  wore  a  white  rochet  with  a  great 
black  cloak  and  hood,  like  those  upon  the 
effigy  on  Rahere's  tomb,  and  he  kept  the 
canonical  hours  in  the  beautiful  Norman 
church  which  is  all  that  is  now  left  of 
his  beloved  priory.  He  was  as  familiar 
with  our  hospital  as  we  are,  and  the  first 
reports  of  cases  admitted  into  it  are  con- 
tained in  his  pages.  Adwyne  was  the 
name  of  the  first  of  these  reported  pa- 
tients, and  he  seems  to  have  suffered 
from  long-continued  muscular  debility, 
such  as  is  sometimes  seen  in  patients  af- 


ter a  long-continued  acute  illness.  The 
canon  wrote  in  Latin,  in  a  good  twelfth- 
century  style.  He  had  read  but  little  of 
the  poets,  but  had  St.  Jerome's  version 
of  the  Bible  at  his  finger  ends.  He 
uses  its  phrases  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion, and  seems  as  much  at  home  in  the 
Minor  Prophets  as  in  the  Psalms. 

"  It  is  only  the  Latin  life  which  can 
have  been  composed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  The  English  version,  which 
contains  a  few  amplifications,  is  proved 
by  its  language  to  be  of  later  date,  and 
since  the  existing  Latin  manuscript  and 
the  English  were  clearly  written  on 
parchment  at  the  same  period,  the  date 
of  the  English  version  fixes  that  of  the 
manuscript  as  it  stands.  The  language 
is  Middle  English,  and  the  character 
that  of  about  the  year  1400.  .  .  .  This 
life  of  Rahere  is  now  published  in  full 
for  the  first  time.  I  have  chosen  the 
English  version  because  it  has  an  inter- 
est as  an  example  of  our  prose  literature 
soon  after  the  time  of  Chaucer.  In  the 
text  I  have  expanded  the  contractions, 
which  are  very  few,  and  so  often  repeat- 
ed as  to  present  no  difficulties ;  and  I 
have  otherwise  printed  the  words  exact- 
ly as  they  are  in  the  manuscript,  adding 
a  few  notes  solely  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing the  perusal  easy  to  a  general  reader. 
There  are  very  few  words  which  are  not 
easily  intelligible  when  sound  and  not 
spelling  is  regarded." 

Before  giving  a  summary  of  this  re- 
markable old  book,  we  must  not  fail  to 
recognize  the  care  that  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  his  work  by  the  editor  in 
expanding  the  contractions,  supplying  a 
glossary  when  needed,  at  the  foot  of 
each  page,  with  the  Latin  equivalents  of 
the  archaic  words,  and  in  elucidating 
the  text  by  chronological  and  other  notes, 
all  which  aids  give  a  literary  value  to  the 
work  in  addition  to  its  archa3ological 
and  historical  interest. 

Book  First  begins  like  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  :  "  For  as  mooche  that  the  me- 
ritory  and  notable  operacyons  of  famose 
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goode  and  devoute  f  aders  yn  God,  sholde 
be  remembred  for  instrucion  of  aftyr 
cummers  to  theyr  consolacion,  &  encres 
[increase]  of  devocion  thys  Abbrevyat 
Tretesse  shall  compendiously  expresse 
and  declare  the  wondref  ul  and  of  celestial 
concel,  gracious  fundacion  of  oure  hoely 
placys  callyd  the  Priory  of  seynt  Bar- 
tholomew yn  Smithfield  and  of  the  hos- 
pitall  of  olde  tyme  longyng  [belonging] 
to  the  same  with  other  notabiliteis  expe- 
diently to  be  knowyn,"  and  so  on.  The 
titles  of  the  chapters  are  in  red,  and  the 
text  begins  with  a  large  and  beautifully 
illuminated  initial  letter.  The  first  chap- 
ter is  in  loving  testimony  to  the  saintly 
character  of  Rahere.  It  must  be  given 
word  for  word,  if  only  for  its  simple 
beauty.  The  quaint  and  picturesque 
Chaucerian  words  have  all  the  charm 
that  the  early  English  of  a  two-year-old 
affords  to  his  admiring  parents. 
Cap.  I.  Ffirst  shal  be  shewyd  who  was 
ffunder  of  owere  hoely  places,  and 
howh  by  grace,  he  was  ffyrst  pryor 
of  our  priory  ;  and  by  howh  longe 
tyme  that  he  contynued  yn  the  same. 
"  Thys  chirche  yn  the  honoure  of  most 
blessid  Bartholomew  apostle,  fundid 
Rayer,  of  goode  remembraunce  and 
theryn  to  serve  God,  aftir  the  rewle  of 
the  moost  holy  fader  Austin,  aggregat 
to  gidir  [aggregated  together]  religiouse 
men,  and  to  them  was  prelate  xxii  yere, 
usynge  the  office  and  dignite  of  a  pri- 
ore :  not  havynge  cunnynge  of  liberal 
science,  but  that,  that  is  more  emynente 
than  all  cunnynge,  ffor  he  was  richid  yn 
puryte  of  conscience  ;  ayenste  [towards] 
God  by  divocyon,  ayenst  his  brethryn 
by  humylite,  ayenste  his  enenyes  with  a 
benyvolence.  And  thus  hym  self  he  ex- 
ercised them  paciently  sufferynge,  whoose 
provyd  puryte  of  soule,  bryght  maners 
with  honeste  probyte,  experte  diligence 
yn  dyvyne  servyce,  prudent  busynes  yn 
temperalle  mynystracyun,  in  hym  were 
gretely  to  prayse  and  commendable.  In 
festis  [feasts]  he  was  sobir,  and  name- 
ly the  folowere  of  hospitalite,  tribula- 


cions  of  wretchis,  and  necessiteys  of 
the  pauer  peple  oportunyly  admyttyng, 
paciently  supportyng,  competently  spe- 
dynge.  In  prosperite  not  ynprided 
[elated] ;  in  adversite  paciente ;  and 
what  sumevere  unfortune  ranne  ageyn 
hym,  he  restid  hymself  undir  the  schad- 
owe  of  his  patron,  that  he  worshippid, 
whom  he  clippid  [embraced]  to  hym, 
within  the  bowell  of  his  soule.  In 
whose  helpe  for  all  perelles  he  was  sekyr 
[safe]  and  preservye.  Thus  he  subjett 
to  the  kynge  of  bliss  with  alle  mekenesse, 
prevydyd  with  alle  dilegence,  that  were 
necessarie  to  his  subjectys,  and  so  pro- 
vydynge  he  encresid  dayly  to  himself, 
before  God  and  man  grace,  to  the  place 
reverence,  to  his  frendes  gladnesse,  to 
his  enemyes  peyne,  to  his  aftircummers 
joye.  And  suche  certeyn  was  the  lyef 
of  hym  aftir  his  conversyon  bettyr  than 
hit  was  beforn,  in  goodnes  ever  more  en- 
cresid. And  yn  what  ordir  he  sette  the 
fundament  of  this  temple,  yn  f  ewe  wordys 
lette  us  shewe,  as  they  testified  to  us  that 
sey  him  [saw  him,]  herd  hym,  and  were 
presente  yn  his  werkys  and  dedis,  of  the 
whiche  summe  have  take  ther  slepe  yn 
Cryste,  and  summe  of  them  be  zitte  [yet] 
a  lyve  and  wytnesseth  of  that  whiche 
we  shall  aftir  say." 

In  the  second  chapter  we  are  told 
that  Rahere  was  "boryn  of  lowe  lyn- 
age,  and  whan  he  attayned  the  floure  of 
yougth,  he  began  to  haunte  the  house- 
holdys  of  noble  men  and  the  palices 
of  prynces,"  where  he  laid  himself  out 
to  find  favor,  and  to  "  drawe  to  hym 
ther  frendschippes."  He  made  it  the 
business  of  his  life  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  king  and  great  men,  "  gentylls 
and  court-yours,"  in  order  to  obtain  his 
desire  of  them.  "  Thiswyse  he  became 
famyliar  and  felowly  [social]  and  y 
knowen  to  them."  But  the  time  came 
when  "  the  inwarde  seer  and  mercifull 
God  of  all,  convertid  this  man  fro  the 
erroure  of  hys  way  and  addid  to  hym 
so  convertid  many  giftys  of  virtu  for 
why  :  They  that  are  founysche  [foolish] 
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and  f ebill  in  the  woiidys  reputacion  oure 
Lorde  chesith  [chooseth]  to  confounde 
the  myghte  of  the  world." 

In  those  days  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome 
was  at  once  the  sign  and  seal  of  a  change 
of  life.  Thither  went  Rahere,  and  "  he 
wepynge  his  dedis  and  reducyng  to 
mynde  the  scapis  [delicta]  of  hys  yougth 
and  ignoraunces,  prayd  to  oure  Lorde 
for  remyssion  of  them  behestynge  [prom- 
ising] furthermore,  noon  [none]  like  to 
do,  but  thyes  utterly  to  forsake  ever  de- 
voutly his  will  promyttyng  to  obeye." 

But,  during  his  stay  in  the  holy  city, 
we  learn  that  "  he  began  to  be  vexed 
with  grevous  sykeness."  Thinking  that 
he  "  drewe  to  the  extremitie  of  lyfe," 
he  made  a  vow  that  if  he  were  restored 
to  health,  and  returned  to  his  country, 
"  he  wolde  make  and  hospitale  yn  recre- 
acion  of  poure  men,  and  to  them,  so 
there  y  gaderid  [gathered]  necessaries 
mynystir  aftir  his  power,  and  so  of  his 
sykenesse  recoveryd  he  was,  and  in  short 
tyme  hole  y  maade,  began  homewarde 
to  come,  his  vow  to  fulfille  that  he  hadde 
made." 

As  each  generation  takes  its  tone, 
more  or  less,  according  to  individual 
aptitude,  from  the  prevailing  literature, 
so,  when  the  Bible  was  mainly  the  men- 
tal food  of  the  unlearned,  we  find  "  Ra- 
here in  a  certayne  nyght  saw  a  vision 
full  of  drede  and  swetnesse."  He 
dreamed  that  he  was  "  bore  up  on  hye 
by  a  certeyn  beiste  havynge  viii.  feete 
and  ii.  winges,  and  beholde  a  horrible 
pytte  into  which  he  was  aboute  to  slyde 
when  S.  Bartholomew  appeared,  to  so- 
coure  him  in  his  angwysshe,  and  re- 
vealed to  him  that  a  place  had  been 
chosyn,  in  the  subbarbes  (suburbs)  of 
London  at  Smythfield  wheryn  to  f ounde 
a  chirche  that  shall  be  the  house  of 
God,"  with  abundant  promise  of  com- 
fort and  blessing  to  every  soul  converted, 
penitent  of  his  sin,  in  that  place  praying. 

The  modest  pilgrim  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  take  this  vision  for  a  "  fantas- 
tykke  illusyon,"  deeming  himself  un- 


worthy of  sucn  grace.  But  recalling  the 
visions  of  Holy  Writ,  he  concludes  that 
"  trewly  by  dremys  many  secretis  of 
Godde's  Wille  hath  come  to  the  know- 
leche  of  men."  And  so  he  models  his 
interpretation  on  the  vision  of  Ezekiel : 
the  monstrous  beast  is  the  devil,  and  all 
the  horrors  he  beheld  are  typical  of  the 
snares  of  the  evil  one,  and  the  sins  into 
which  men  are  made  to  fall. 

Arriving  in  London,  Rahere  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  his  friends,  and 
began  at  once  to  consult  them  about  the 
fulfillment  of  his  vow.  By  their  advice 
he  addressed  the  king,  to  whom  the 
land  pointed  out  in  the  vision  belonged. 
Royal  authority  having  been  obtained, 
the  buildings  were  begun,  and  the  church 
of  St.  Bartholomew  was  consecrated  A.  D. 
1123.  "  Regnyng  the  yonger  son  of 
William  Nothy,  firste  kynge  of  Eng- 
lischemen  yn  the  North,  Herry  the 
firste." 

The  eighth  chapter  relates  that  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  "  the  blessid  Kynge 
replete  with  many-folde  bewte  of  vertu," 
had  been  forewarned  in  a  dream  that 
in  this  very  place  God  had  chosen  his 
name  to  be  put  and  set,  and  had  pro- 
phesied the  same.  Rahere's  biographer 
rejoices  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  pro- 
phecy. 

A  like  prevision  was  vouchsafed  to 
three  Greeks  of  noble  lineage,  who  came 
on  pilgrimage  to  England.  Prostrating 
themselves  in  Smithfield,  they  turned  to 
the  astonished  people  and  said  :  — 

u  Wonder  not  ye,  us  here  to  worshipp 
God  where  a  full  acceptable  temple  to 
him  shall  be  bylid  ffor  the  high  Maker 
of  all  thyng  wylles  that  it  be  bylded  and 
the  fame  of  this  place  schall  attayn  from 
the  spryng  of  the  sunne  to  the  goying 
downe." 

In  chapter  ten  we  learn  that  the  place 
(now  in  the  centre  of  London)  thus 
preordained  to  holy  use  had  hitherto 
been  a  waste  marsh  of  fenny  ground, 
where  a  gallows  stood,  and  thieves  and 
others  "  dampnyd  [condemned]  by  ju- 
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dicialle  auctoryte  "  were  relegated.  Ra- 
here  applied  himself  to  its  purgation. 
"  Truly  in  playnge  wise  and  maner  he 
drewe  to  hym  the  f elischip  of  children 
and  servantes,  assemblynge  hymself  as 
one  of  them,  and  with  ther  use  and 
helpe  stonys  and  othir  thynges  profita- 
ble to  the  bylynge  [building],  lightly  he 
gaderid  to  gedir,  he  played  with  them 
from  day  to  day,  made  hym-self  moore 
vile  in  his  own  yese  in  so  mykill  [much] 
that  he  plesid  the  apostle  of  Cryiste, 
to  whom  he  had  provyd  hymself. 
Thorowgh  whom  is  grace  and  helpe 
whan  all  thynge  was  redy  that  semyd 
necessarie  he  reysid  [raised]  uppe  a 
grete  frame  [house]." 

One  is  reminded  of  St.  John  of  Bev- 
erley,  who,  some  centuries  earlier,  colo- 
nized that  waste  Beavers-lair  in  York- 
shire, and  attracted  the  wild  people  to 
him,  now  by  music,  now  by  gentle  min- 
isterings  and  persuasive  preaching,  till 
by  their  aid  the  desert  blossomed  like 
the  rose,  with  human  life  and  work. 
Rahere's  simple  style  and  gentle  words, 
cunning  of  truth  enforced  by  practical 
work,  converted  that  "  Golgotha  of  opyn 
abhominacion  into  a  seyntwary  [sanctu- 
ary] of  prayer." 

The  community  being  now  duly  in- 
stalled, and  Rahere  appointed  prior,  we 
are  told  how  troubles  began. 

Beset  by  envy  and  jealousy  as  he  was, 
Rahere  had  many  faithful  friends  who 
took  his  part.  Finally  he  appealed  to 
the  king,  who  forthwith  granted  him 
a  charter,  dated  ten  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  priory,  to  "  free  it 
from  all  erthly  servyce,  power  and  sub- 
jecion,  adjurynge  also  all  his  heyres  and 
successoures  yn  name  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ite  that  this  place  with  royall  auctorite, 
they  upholde  and  defende  and  the  lib- 
ertees  of  hym  y  grauntid  they  shulde 
graunte  and  confirme."  As  to  Rahere, 
"  glad  he  wente  owte  from  the  face  of 
the  kynge."  There  were  still  some  diffi- 
culties for  the  prior  to  settle,  between 
the  regular  canons  of  his  order  and  the 


secular  clergy.  These  he  meant  to  lay 
before  the  Holy  See,  but  more  immedi- 
ate cares  prevented  him,  and  his  biog- 
rapher touchingly  adds  that  "  the  last 
lettyng  [hindrance]  was  the  article  of 
deith  and  that  he  wold  he  had  fulfilled 
he  myght  not,  and  so  only  the  rewarde 
of  good  wylle  he  deservyd." 

The  desired  privileges  were,  however, 
afterwards  obtained,  by  three  members 
of  the  community,  from  three  successive 
popes,  1153-1181. 

The  good  work  of  Rahere  being  thus 
secured  to  "  aftyrcummers  "  (to  whom 
it  has  continued  both  helpful  and  profit- 
able down  to  our  own  day),  secured  both 
by  church  and  state,  the  chronicler  con- 
cludes this  important  chapter  triumph- 
antly, thus  :  "  Nowe  beholde  that  proph- 
sye  of  the  blessid  Kynge  and  conf  essoure 
Seynt  Edwarde,  that  beforn  tyme  had 
prophesyed  and  seyn  by  revelacion  of 
this  place,  of  grete  party  is  seyn  ful- 
filled. Beholde  trewly  that  this  holy 
chirche  and  chosen  to  God,  schyneth 
with  manyfolde  bewte,  ffowndid,  and 
endewid  with  hevenly  answer,  y  subly- 
mate  with  many  privylegies  of  notable 
men,  and  to  a  summe  of  laude  and 
glorie  rychessid  with  many  relikys  of 
seyntes,  and  bewtyfied  with  hawntid 
(frequent)  and  usuall  tokenys  of  celes- 
tiall  virtu,  this  not  unprofitably  by  fore 
tastid,  let  us  draw  nere  to  the  narracion 
of  myracles." 

In  reading  the  narration  which  fol- 
lows one  is  strongly  tempted  to  institute 
comparisons,  by  way  of  historical  paral- 
lels, between  the  miracles  of  mediaeval 
tradition  and  the  mind-cure  and  faith- 
healing  of  our  own  times,  but  such  a 
presentation  of  the  subject  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  article. 

Instead,  let  us  glance  at  these  simple 
relations,  gathered  up  from  hearsay  by 
the  good  canon,  and  piously  recorded  in 
full  faith,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
honor  of  St.  Bartholomew,  as  well  as 
for  the  edification  of  "aftyrcummers." 
We  shall  thus  obtain  some  interesting 
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glimpses  of  English  life  in  the  olden 
time. 

When  Rahere  returned  from  Rome, 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  was  engaged  on 
his  chronicle  of  the  History  of  the 
Britons,  of  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table,  derived  from  Welsh 
or  Armoric  legends. 

Geoffrey,  the  Norman  schoolmaster 
of  Dun  stable,  afterwards  abbot  of  St. 
Alban's,  had  written  for  his  boys  the 
Miracle  Play  of  St.  Catherine,  said  to 
be  the  oldest  acting  drama  of  modern 
Europe  on  record;  for  the  plays  of 
Roswitha,  the  Saxon  nun,  though  of  an 
earlier  date,  are  not  known  to  have  been 
acted.  We  are  told  that  the  kindly 
sacristan  of  St.  Alban's  lent  copes,  from 
the  abbey,  to  furnish  forth  the  unpro- 
vided young  actors  in  performing  this 
first  of  the  Miracle  Plays. 

A  contemporary  of  Rahere's  biogra- 
pher was  Jocelin  of  St.  Edmundsbury, 
who  was  writing  his  chronicle,  De  Re- 
bus Gestis  Samsonis  Abbatis  Monasterii 
Sancti  Edmundi  (printed  by  the  Cam- 
den  Society  in  1840),  the  hero  of  which 
Carlyle  so  vividly  reanimated  for  us  in 
Past  and  Present,  with  a  higher  moral 
than  is  always  to  be  found  in  his  ethics 
of  Might. 

Of  course  all  these  chronicles  were  in 
Latin.  English  literature  did  not  exist 
in  Rahere's  time,  and  the  English  lan- 
guage was  only  in  the  making.  Ballads 
and  romances  were  all  in  French,  which 
was  the  language  of  the  court  and  the 
camp,  and  even  of  the  burgher  class. 
Saxon  English  was  spoken  by  the  peo- 
ple. As  in  Wales,  at  the  present  day, 
the  first  thing  a  peasant  child  is  taught 
is  to  speak  English,  so,  under  the  Nor- 
man kings,  the  key  to  all  school  instruc- 
tion was  the  French  tongue  ;  Latin  came 
afterwards,  for  the  more  advanced  schol- 
ars. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  neither  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  his  son  Rufus,  nor 
his  granddaughter  Maud  could  speak 
English.  William,  it  is  said,  valiantly 


began  to  learn  it,  when  first  he  came 
over ;  but  the  exigencies  of  his  other 
conquests  obliged  him  to  relinquish  this 
enterprise,  and  we  have  the  evidence 
of  charters  still  extant  that  the  king 
.  used  a  X  f  °r  his  signature.  At  a  still 
later  date,  Richard  I.  and  his  prime 
minister,  William  Longchamps,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  were  both  ignorant  of  English. 

With  poetical  significance  the  first 
miracle  at  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew was  "  of  a  hevenly  light  sent  owte." 
"  On  a  day  at  Evensong  time  there  was 
seyn  a  light  from  hevyn  sent  schynynge 
on  this  chirche,  abidynge  there,  uppon 
the  space  of  an  howre.  Howe  grete  a 
tokyn  this  was  of  pite  and  grace  hevyn- 
ly,  opynly  afterwards  was  schewid  by 
multitude  of  tokyns  yn  the  same  place." 

Then  we  have  cases  of  cure,  the  ma- 
jority being  of  cripples,  resembling  the 
modern  instances  of  the  like  reported 
from  Lourdes. 

Adwyne,  a  carpenter  from  the  quaint 
old  town  of  Dunwich,  in  Suffolk,  whence 
he  came  by  sea,  having  lost  all  power 
of  his  limbs  by  contraction  of  the  sin- 
ews, was  carried  to  the  hospital.  By 
virtue  of  the  apostle  he  was  restored, 
and  began  to  work  at  his  trade,  at  which 
he  produced  some  things  now  out  of 
date.  "  At  first  his  handys  were  crokyd 
and  he  dyd  make  only  smale  workys  as 
distafes  and  autells  \_pensa,  weights,  or 
whorls],  and  other  wommenys  instru- 
mentys."  He  soon  was  able  to  wield 
the  axe,  and  exercised  the  full  craft  of 
carpentry,  as  it  had  been  taught  him  in 
his  childhood,  in  the  church  and  in  the 
city  of  London. 

We  have  the  dumb  made  to  speak 
and  the  blind  to  see,  in  anticipation  of 
the  aural  and  ophthalmic  departments 
of  the  present  day  in  the  hospital,  and 
we  have  moreover  a  curious  case  of 
insomnia,  showing  that  that  complaint 
is  not  peculiar  to  our  nerve-wearing 
century.  There  is  a  cure  of  a  "  childe, 
faire  of  forme,  whose  sinews  were  dryed 
up  and  lacked  bowablenesse."  "  When 
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restored,"  adds  the  chronicler,  "  the 
whiche  childe  abyded  ther  awhile,  in 
the  chirche  of  the  blessed  apostle,  and 
servyd  the  chanons  ther,  yn  ther  Kychyn 
and  for  the  zifte  of  his  helth  he  gave 
the  servyce  of  his  body." 

But  not  only  by  grateful  patients  was 
the  charity  sustained.  As  the  fame  of 
the  foundation  spread,  assistants  from 
without  appeared.  The  great  hospital 
that  successive  benefactors  have  made 
independent  of  subscription  lists,  in  the 
present  day,  and  that  now  counts  an  in- 
come of  some  £60,000,  was  glad  then  to 
receive  contributions  in  kind  from  house- 
wives and  tradesmen,  collected  in  the 
manner  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor 
in  our  modern  cities.  Rahere  found  a 
worthy  helper  and  compeer  in  Alf  unyne, 
the  founder  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles 
in  Cripplegate  (London).  "  Demynge 
this  man  profitable  to  him,  Rahere  de- 
putyd  him  as  his  compayr  and  that  was 
for  to  be  don,  disposed  and  parformed." 
The  words  of  the  chronicler  are  so  graph- 
ic and  the  English  so  simple  and  plain 
that  the  account  must  be  continued  ver- 
batim ;  "  It  was  manner  and  custome 
of  this  Alfunne,  with  mynystris  of  the 
chirche,  to  compass  and  go  abowte  the 
nye  placys  of  the  chirche,  besily  to  seke 
and  provyde  necessaries  to  the  nede  of 
the  poer  men,  that  lay  in  the  hospitall, 
and  to  them  that  were  hyryd  to  the 
makynge  up  of  ther  chirche ;  and  that, 
that  was  commyttid  to  hym  trewly  to 
bring  home  and  to  sundry  men  as  it 
was  nede  to  devyde.  And  ther  was  a 
certeyn  bocheyr  [butcher]  Goderyke  by 
name  a  man  of-  grete  sharpnesse,  more 
than  semyd  hym,  he  was  a  streyt  man, 
the  which  not  oonly  to  the  asher  wold 
not  yeve,  but  was  woonte  with  scornyng 
wordes  to  ynsarot  [insult]  them." 

Alfunyne  pleads  hard  for  his  clients 
with  the  recalcitrant  butcher  :  "  O  thou 
unhappy,  O  thou  ungentle  and  unkynde 
man,  to  the  yever  of  all  goodys,  that  for 
the  geifte  of  hevenly  goodnes  will  not 
comyn  with  the  poremen  of  Cryist,  I  be- 
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seche  the  wrecche,  put  away  a  littill  and 
swage  the  hardnes  of  that  unfeithful 
soule  ;  "  and  so  on,  finally  promising  him 
a  more  prosperous  trade  if  he  would 
consider  the  poor.  At  length  the  butch- 
er was  moved ;  he  gave,  but  not  with 
"  the  ynstyncte,  or  ynwarde  sterynge  of 
charite,  but  overcummyn  with  importu- 
nyte  of  asher,"  just  to  get  rid  of  him. 
But  Alfunyne  refused  to  go  till  he  had 
seen  his  own  promise  fulfilled,  as  it  was 
presently  by  increased  sales.  The  news 
of  this  was  soon  "  dyvulgate  [divulged] 
by  all  the  bocherie  and  from  that  tyme 
the  trades  men  were  more  prompte  to 
yeve  ther  almes  and  also  fervent  in  de- 
vocion."  On  another  occasion  Alfunyne, 
seeking  the  materials  to  brew  ale  for 
the  hospital,  goes  about  to  "matranys 
howsis  for  this  same  gaderynge."  Com- 
ing to  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  he  called 
upon  Eden,  the  wife  of  Edred,  a  devout 
woman  and  a  well-known  donor  of  the 
church.  It  so  happened  that  the  good 
housewife  had  just  begun  a  brew  of  ale  for 
her  family,  and  had  only  enough  of  malt 
for  her  own  use.  "  Never  the  less  she 
saide  albe  that  I  be  certeyn  to  have  dam- 
age or  harme,  yete  hadd  I  lever  to  suffir 
harme  of  meyn  ale,  than  yow  to  go  voyde 
with  awte  frute  of  myn  almes."  Accord- 
ingly she  measures  forth  the  malt,  and 
behold  the  miracle  of  the  Hebrew  house- 
wife's barrel  of  meal  and  cruse  of  oil  is 
repeated  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital 
of  St.  Bartholomew  ! 

Space  will  not  admit  of  more  than  a 
brief  mention  of  some  of  the  remaining 
miracles. 

"  A  deyf  mayde,  dum,  blynde,  and 
contracte,"  is  restored  whole  and  free 
from  all  manner  of  sickness. 

A  poor  man  and  his  wife,  who  came 
to  London  to  buy  vitayles,  and  the  lat- 
ter to  receive  wagys  for  that  she  had 
sponne,  are  waylaid,  and  for  false  accu- 
sation respecting  tolls  the  man  is  cast 
into  sore  bonds  hard  by  the  church  at 
which  he  always  paid  his  devotions.  The 
singing  of  the  Te  Deum  and  the  sound 
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of  the  bells  and  the  melody  of  the 
ympnys  (hymns)  reach  him  in  his  pri- 
son, the  doors  of  which  are  miraculously 
opened  to  him. 

"Shippemen  in  grete  peryl"  at  sea 
are  saved  on  promising  a  little  ship  of 
silver  as  an  offering  to  the  church. 
Again,  a  man  clinging  to  the  mast,  the 
sole  survivor  of  a  shipwrecked  crew,  is 
saved  by  the  saint  who,  on  another  occa- 
sion, pulls  the  drowning  man  out  of  the 
depth  of  the  sea  with  his  own  hand, 
places  him  on  dry  land,  and  disappears. 

There  is  a  singular  history  of  a  cer- 
teyn  merchaunte  of  Colchester,  who, 
when  Henry  II.  was  preparing  to  in- 
vade Wales,  in  1157,  made  much  money 
providing  things  needful  for  the  army, 
setting  the  price  as  he  would,  as  is  the 
wont  of  such  contractors.  Returning 
home  by  sea,  a  usual  mode  of  traveling 
in  those  days,  the  merchant  was  robbed 
of  his  money,  which  was  taken  from  un- 
der his  head  when  asleep.  St.  Barthol- 
omew, to  whom  he  owed  a  vow,  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream,  and  reproached  him, 
not  only  for  the  unpaid  vow,  but  for 
having  made  his  money  by  unrighteous 
means,  "consummyng  othir  mennys 
poochys  to  fulfill  youre  pursys."  The 
merchant  humbly  acknowledges  his  sin, 
and  promises  restitution  to  the  church. 
"O,"  says  the  saint,  "I  nede  not  thy 
giftis,  it  is  sufficient  to  me  y  nowh 
(enough)  the  grace  of  God  for  to  pro- 
vyde  for  the  nede  of  my  clerkes,  ne  I 
am  not  unmyghty  to  yeve  f oode  to  them 
that  servyth  me."  He  roundly  rates  his 
suppliant  for  spoiling  the  poor,  and 
thinking  to  appease  God  by  sacrifice. 
The  merchant  promises  more  and  better 
gifts,  and  the  apostle,  strange  to  say,  ac- 
cepts the  conditions.  The  thief  is  dis- 
closed, and  on  landing,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  priest  and  the  king's  proctor, 
is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  man 
whom  he  has  robbed.  He  restores  the 
money,  and  is  let  off.  The  vow  to  St. 
Bartholomew  is  fulfilled  by  the  merchant, 
who  in  making  his  offering  declared 


to  the  brethren  all  that  had  befallen 
him. 

The  oratory  or  Lady  chapel,  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  priory  church,  to  the  east 
of  the  altar,  was  the  scene  of  a  vision  in 
which  "  the  schynyng  queyn  of  heven  " 
appeared  to  one  of  the  brethren.  The 
pen-picture  of  this  beautiful  soul  must 
be  given,  because  it  is  no  doubt  typical 
of  many  such  who,  amid  the  tumult  of 
mediaeval  times,  found  their  only  appro- 
priate sphere  in  the  pious  offices  of  mo- 
nastic life  :  — 

"  Ther  was  in  the  congregation,  a  cer- 
teyn  man,  Hubert  by  name,  cumme  of 
grete  kyn,  informed  yn  liberall  science, 
of  goode  age  and  of  wonderfull  mylde- 
nes,  that  yn  his  all  thyng  worldly  hadde 
forsake  for  the  love  of  Criste,  nakidly 
askapynge  the  wrake  of  this  worlde. 
And  the  habite  that  he  did  (take)  on  of 
holy  religion,  with  feithfull  maners  wor- 
shipfully  he  bewtified,  whan  he  was  ad- 
myttid  in  to  the  f eleship  of  brethren  he 
turned  all  his  study  to  love  God,  and  to 
prayer,  and  redynge  (reading)  bysyly 
toke  hede,  and  many  that  were  his  el- 
ders he  passid  yn  rightwysnes,  and 
.trewth." 

In  a  prologue  to  the  Second  Book  the 
chronicler  relates  that  Rahere's  succes- 
sor was  Thomas,  a  canon  of  St.  Osyth's, 
in  Essex.  He  was  appointed  prior  by 
Robert,  Bishop  of  London,  1141-1151, 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  primacy  of  Theobalde, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

With  the  character  of  Prior  Thomas, 
by  the  good  canon,  and  his  final  flourish- 
ing account  of  the  Foundation,  the  notice 
of  this  old  book  must  not  inappropriately 
end  :  — 

"  This  Thomas,  as  we  have  provyd  in 
comyn  was  a  man  of  jocunde  companye 
and  f  elowly  jocundite,  of  grete  eloquence, 
and  of  grete  cunnynge,  instruct  in  phi- 
losophy, and  dyvyne  bookys  exercised, 
and  he  hadde  yt  in  prompte,  what  sum- 
ever  he  wolde  uttir,  to  speke  it  inetyrly, 
and  he  hadde  in  use  every  solempne 
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day,  whan  the  case  requyrid,  to  dispense 
the  worde  of  God,  and  flowynge  to  hym 
the  prees  of  peple,  he  zave  and  so  addid 
to  hym  glorie  utward,  that  ynward  hadde 
zeve  hym  this  grace.  He  was  prelate 
to  us  mekly  almost  xxx  zere,  and  in  age 
an  hundrid  wyntee  almost,  with  hole 
wyttis,  with  all  crystyn  solempnyte, 
tochynge  Crystes  grace  he  decessid,  and 
was  put  to  his  f aders,  the  zere  of  Oure 
Lorde  M.  C.  Ixxiiij,  of  the  papassie  of 
blessid  Alexawndir  the  third,  xv.  zere, 
of  the  coronacion  of  the  most  unskun- 
fitid  (unconquered)  kynge  of  Englonde 
Henry  the  secunde  xx  zere,  the  xvij  day 
of  the  moneth  of  Janyuer,  yn  the  same 
zere  of  the  election  of  lorde  Richarde 


Archbysshop  of  Cawntirbery,  aforne 
whom  our  brethren  were  put,  and  sette 
of  his  goode  grace  of  hym  praynge, 
whom  the  grace  of  God  from  the  fore- 
sayed  paucite  (of  xiii  canons)  encresid 
yn  to  xxxvto.  Encresyng  with  them 
temporall  goodes  evynly  the  whiche  the 
zevir  of  all  goodys  promysid  to  be 
cast  to  them,  that  sekith  the  kyngdome 
of  God,  in  this  manys  tyme  grewe  the 
plant  of  this  appostolike  branche  yn  glo- 
rie, and  grace  before  God,  and  man,  and 
with  moor  ampliat  bylyng,  were  the 
skynnys  of  oure  tabernaculys  dylatid,  to 
the  laude  and  glorie  of  oure  lorde  Jhu 
Criste  to  whom,  be  honoure  and  glory, 
worlde  with  owtyn  ende.  Amen." 

R.  M. 


BY  RIVER  AND   ROAD  IN   RUSSIA. 


IT  happened  that  I,  Edmund  Ivano- 
vich,  deeply  involved  in  furs,  drove  rap- 
idly away  on  a  winter  morning  from  the 
house  of  my  host,  Vassily  Nikolaievich, 
at  Astrakhan,  with  the  matured  inten- 
tion first  of  proceeding  to  the  nearest 
station  on  the  post-road,  and  then  of 
plunging  with  my  driver  into  the  uncer- 
tainties and  mysteries  of  the  grand  route 
to  Tsaritsyn.  That  I  only  partially  car- 
ried out  this  plan  of  action  was  due  to 
quite  unforeseen  events,  and  these  it  is 
now  my  desire  to  narrate  in  the  order 
of  their  occurrence.  Let  me  first  tell 
the  reader  that  I  had  decided  to  pro- 
ceed to  my  destination  by  road,  in  the 
belief  that  the  navigation  on  the  Volga 
had  actually  closed  for  the  season ;  but 
on  reaching  the  stantsia,  or  station,  from 
which  my  journey  would  have  really  be- 
gun, I  was  informed  not  only  that  the 
river  was  still  free  from  ice  up  to  Tsarit- 
syn, but  that  an  Astrakhan  proprietor 
had  declared  that  he  would  run  one  of 
his  steamers  to  that  point  at  all  risks. 
Inquiries  drew  forth  the  further  infor- 


mation that  a  boat  named  the  Muravieff 
would  leave  Astrakhan  the  same  even- 
ing, and  that  the  local  merchants,  eager 
to  avail  themselves  of  an  unexpected 
"  last  trip,"  were  having  their  consign- 
ments delivered  at  the  quay  with  all 
speed.  Feeling  that  a  river  passage  to 
Tsaritsyn  meant  a  saving  of  at  least 
three  days,  I  gave  an  order  to  my  driver, 
and  was  soon  moving  westward,  amid 
long  lines  of  carts  and  wagons  laden 
with  goods  for  the  Muravieff. 

It  was  my  first  business,  on  reaching 
the  quay,  to  seek  an  interview  with  the 
steamboat  proprietor  who  had  been  cred- 
ited with  the  hardihood  of  a  determina- 
tion to  make  his  way  to  Tsaritsyn  after 
navigation  on  the  Volga  was  properly 
and  duly  closed  for  the  year  by  official 
proclamation.  The  man  held  to  his  pur- 
pose quite  tenaciously,  and  was  fortified 
in  his  views  regarding  the  freedom  of  the 
Volga  from  ice  by  a  number  of  telegrams 
from  various  points  along  the  route,  set- 
ting forth  the  said  freedom  with  more  or 
less  of  detail ;  he  further  drew  my  atten- 
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tion  to  the  river,  then  free  from  even 
drift  ice  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  finally  pointed  triumphantly  to  the 
piles  of  merchandise  which  lithe  and  half- 
naked  porters,  Persian  and  Tatar,  were 
rapidly  transferring  from  the  quay  to 
the  hold  of  the  Muravieff.  What  was  I 
to  do  at  this  juncture,  —  yield  to  the 
man's  optimism,  and  join  in  the  confi- 
dence with  which  commercial  Astra- 
khan evidently  regarded  his  scheme,  or 
trust  to  my  own  misgivings,  and  take  the 
view  of  the  enterprise  held  by  some  half 
dozen  loiterers,  who  were  audibly  pre- 
dicting not  only  failure  but  disaster  to 
the  attempt  ?  I  knew  little  of  the  Volga, 
but  I  knew  enough  of  it  to  be  aware  for 
how  brief  a  time  "  open "  water  could 
be  depended  upon  at  that  late  period  of 
the  year,  —  was  sufficiently  acquainted, 
in  fact,  with  the  delta  of  the  river,  and 
its  numerous  turns  and  windings,  to  be 
keenly  alive  to  the  changes  which,  with 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  stream  already 
gorged  with  ice,  a  night,  even  an  hour, 
might  bring  forth.  After  some  deliber- 
ation I  decided  to  take  passage  on  the 
Muravieff  ;  not  at  all  because  I  believed 
that  without  a  miracle  the  boat  could 
ever  reach  Tsarftsyn,  but  because  the 
chances  seemed  at  least  in  favor  of  the 
steamer  accomplishing  a  good  half  of 
its  promised  trip,  and  because  a  swift 
river  run  as  far  as,  say,  Chorny  Yar,  the 
half-way  point,  would  repay  me  even  for 
an  expenditure  in  boat  fare  fully  ten 
times  higher  than  that  exacted  for  like 
passages  during  open  navigation.  Dis- 
missing my  driver,  I  purchased  a  ticket, 
and  formally  joined  fortunes  with  the 
hundred  or  more  passengers  who  were 
waiting  for  the  Muravieff  to  convey 
them  to  Tsarftsyn. 

It  was  now  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  as  the  steamer  would  not  be- 
gin her  journey  until  seven  P.  M.,  there 
were  four  hours  available  in  which  to 
establish  myself  in  new  quarters  and 
make  preliminary  acquaintances  among 
the  passengers.  The  companions  of  my 


trip  included  a  large  number  of  Russian 
merchants,  several  Persians,  two  com- 
mercial travelers  of  Greek  nationality, 
a  Siberian  traveling  to  Arkhangel,  a  car- 
riage manufacturer  proceeding  to  Chorny 
Yar,  and  his  brother,  a  student,  on  his 
way  to  the  University  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Most  of  the  members  of  this  heterogene- 
ous gathering  had  discovered  local  habi- 
tations for  themselves  within  the  walls 
of  the  Muravieff  hours  before  my  own 
arrival  on  board  that  vessel,  and  for  a 
time  - —  so  unceremoniously  had  the  pas- 
senger accommodation  of  the  steamer 
been  encroached  upon  by  merchandise 
—  it  seemed  my  fate  to  find  my  resting- 
place  during  the  journey  on  the  open 
deck,  among  the  children  of  Iran,  who 
were  already  paying  their  reverences  to 
the  departing  sun.  It  was  by  a  mere 
accident  that,  stumbling  through  a  nar- 
row passage,  I  came  suddenly  into  a 
capacious  cabin,  where  a  lady  and  her 
husband  were  disposing  of  their  impedi- 
menta, and  consigning  their  two  chil- 
dren to  sleeping-places  for  the  night. 
A  sentence  of  apology  brought  me  an 
hospitable  offer  of  tea ;  and  when,  above 
the  music  of  a  bubbling  samovar,  I  was 
enabled  to  make  my  position  under- 
stood, a  pressing  invitation  relieved  me 
from  all  further  embarrassment  on  the 
score  of  quarters.  I  became  the  guest 
of  the  manufacturer  and  his  wife  from 
Chorny  Yar,  and  of  their  brother,  the 
student,  journeying  to  St.  Petersburg. 
It  was  in  close  intercourse  with  these 
kind  and  sociable  people  that  I  lived 
through  the  strangest  and  most  unex- 
pected adventures,  and  it  was  owing  to 
their  thoughtfulness  that  the  rude  real- 
ism of  some  of  my  subsequent  move- 
ments came  to  be  so  pleasantly  modified. 
An  unwonted  cheer  broke  from  the 
crowd  on  the  quay  as  the  Muravieff,  her 
mooring-ropes  thrown  ashore  and  her 
gangways  drawn  in,  steamed  slowly  out 
into  deep  water,  and  then,  turning  to  the 
northward,  headed  for  the  broad,  glitter- 
ing mass  along  which,  in  the  moonlight, 
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long  lines  of  white  were  already  slowly 
creeping.  For  a  few  hours  our  progress 
was  comparatively  smooth,  small  groups 
of  ice  pellicles  alone  opposing  the  ad- 
vance of  the  steamer.  Just  before  mid- 
night wakeful  passengers  became  aware 
of  larger  masses  of  drift  ice,  snow  cov- 
ered, that  broke  with  a  loud  crash 
against  the  vessel's  sides  ;  yet  as  the  Mu- 
ravieff seemed  to  brush  away  these  ob- 
stacles with  the  greatest  ease,  the  watch- 
ers retired  to  rest  without  special  appre- 
hension or  anxiety.  Judge,  therefore, 
of  my  surprise  on  being  roused  the  next 
morning  with  the  information  that  the 
steamer  had  been  brought  to  a  complete 
standstill  by  an  apparently  impassable 
barrier  of  ice. 

I  went  at  once  on  deck,  and  there  wit- 
nessed a  spectacle  which  has  remained 
deeply  fixed  upon  my  memory,  and 
which,  for  weird  sublimity,  I  have  never 
seen  equaled.  The  steamer  lay  in  clear 
water,  but  ten  yards  ahead  rose  the  jag- 
ged teeth  of  an  immense  ice  block,  stretch- 
ing from  shore  to  shore,  more  than  half 
a  mile  in  width,  and  running  backwards 
for  fully  two  thousand  yards.  The 
cause  of  the  obstruction  could  be  seen  at 
a  glance.  Less  than  a  mile  ahead  the 
river  bent  sharply  to  the  left,  and  after 
describing  almost  a  semicircle  turned 
again  into  its  old  course.  It  was  in  this 
loop  that  the  ice,  at  first  merely  ham- 
pered in  its  descent,  had  at  last  been 
caught  as  in  a  gorge,  and  the  advance 
guard  of  the  mass  now  lay  before  us, 
layer  piled  on  layer,  block  welded  to 
block,  the  whole  frozen  together  in  rug- 
ged shapes,  rising  out  of  the  water  like 
a  fringe  of  rocks,  just  as  pitiless,  just  as 
impenetrable.  Far  off,  beyond  the  bend, 
the  glimmer  of  open  water  could  be  per- 
ceived, but  between  it  and  us  the  ice 
field  stretched  for  more  than  a  mile. 
One  by  one  the  passengers  appeared 
above  the  stairway,  and  had  soon  aggre- 
gated themselves  into  groups,  from  which 
came  the  sounds  of  eager,  in  some  cases 
excited,  conversation.  By  the  majority, 


further  advance  was  not  to  be  thought 
of ;  a  few  were  content  to  await  the 
starting  of  the  ice,  which  they  thought 
might  happen  at  any  moment ;  one  alone 
suggested  the  wisdom  of  a  retrograde 
movement. 

The  captain  evidently  had  a  plan  of 
his  own,  and  as  soon  as  day  had  fully 
lighted  up  the  scene  he  took  prompt 
measures  for  putting  his  scheme  to  the 
test.  We  heard  him  give  an  order  to 
the  engineer,  and  then,  before  any  of  us 
could  anticipate  what  would  follow,  we 
found  the  Muravieff  moving  forward  at 
full  speed  in  the  direction  of  the  ice  bar- 
rier. A  few  moments  later  a  loud  crash 
was  heard,  as  the  steamer,  shivering  from 
stem  to  stern,  buried  herself  in  the  ob- 
struction. The  engines  were  at  once  re- 
versed, and  the  Muravieff  retreated  slow- 
ly from  the  cavity  which  her  hull  had 
left  in  the  ice  field ;  but  on  reaching  her 
former  position  she  once  more  advanced 
to  the  attack,  these  movements  being 
again  and  again  repeated.  At  first  it 
had  seemed  the  captain's  purpose  to 
force  his  way  through  the  barrier,  —  a 
plan  which,  had  it  been  entertained, 
would  have  abundantly  deserved  the  epi- 
thet of  foolhardy.  Gradually  we  be- 
came aware  of  the  more  reasonable  ele- 
ments of  the  method  of  action  resolved 
upon.  In  the  first  place,  be  it  said,  the 
Muravieff  was  in  no  danger  ;  iron-sided, 
otherwise  strongly  built,  she  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  rough  usage.  Her  battery 
of  the  ice  barrier,  moreover,  contem- 
plated something  much  more  easy  of  ac- 
complishment than  a  downright  destruc- 
tion of  the  obstacle  by  dint  of  repeated 
blows.  It  was  at  least  probable  that, 
with  fresh  masses  pressing  against  the 
upper  side  of  the  field,  the  ice  might 
start,  leaving  the  bend  once  again  clear ; 
and  what  would  be  more  likely  to  aid 
such  a  movement  than  a  series  of  per- 
sistent taps  from  the  prow  of  the  Mura- 
vieff ? 

The  day  grew  slowly  to  noon,  the 
afternoon  succeeded  ;  at  sundown  we 
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were  still  struggling  with  our  foe  in 
front.  Slice  after  slice  had  been  cut 
from  the  ice  mass,  now  to  right  and  now 
to  left ;  slice  after  slice,  separated  from 
the  bank  by  the  broad  hull  of  the  steam- 
er, had  first  lingered  near  us,  and  then 
gone  down  with  the  lazy  current  south- 
wards ;  but  after  a  day's  work  the  block 
was  as  immovable  as  ever,  while  the 
Muravieff,  judging  by  marks  on  shore, 
had  not  advanced  sensibly  from  her  first 
position.  A  night  of  rest  followed,  and 
then  the  Muravieff  resumed  her  attack 
upon  the  barrier.  Before  noon  a  com- 
panion steamer,  also  laden  heavily  with 
merchandise,  reached  the  scene  of  the 
block,  and  was  for  some  time  enabled  to 
aid  us,  though  but  feebly,  in  our  efforts 
to  push  forward.  In  the  afternoon  we 
had  succeeded  in  reaching  a  patch  of 
extremely  thin  ice,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  and  there  found  compara- 
tively easy  progress  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  Then  came  the  barrier  again, 
more  formidable  than  ever.  Night  at 
last  fell  redly,  threatening  new  troubles, 
above  all  prophesying  the  direst  enemy 
that  we  had  encountered  yet. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  I 
rose  just  before  sunrise,  and  found  the 
scene  transformed.  The  thermometer 
had  fallen  ten  degrees ;  the  Muravieff 
lay  motionless,  frozen  to  the  barrier,  of 
which  she  had  now  become  almost  part 
and  parcel ;  all  around,  everything  not 
living,  was  stiff  and  stark.  The  nat- 
ural desolateness  of  the  spectacle  had 
taken  a  new  and  forbidding  aspect  in 
the  wan  light  and  frosty  air  ;  right  and 
left  long  stretches  of  steppe  joined  their 
deserts  of  brown  with  the  sullen  hues  of 
the  ice  field,  making  a  scape  of  land  and 
river  that  looked  bare  as  if  swept  by  a 
hurricane.  One  seemed,  in  fine,  to  be 
gazing  on  a  petrified  world,  timeless  as 
well  as  motionless,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
a  bright  ray  shot  across  the  scene  from 
the  southeastern  horizon.  A  few  min- 
utes later  a  round  red  ball  had  climbed 
into  sight,  and  was  tipping  with  fire 


some  of  the  landmarks  now  so  familiar 
to  us :  the  long  low  building  with  a 
tower,  to  our  right,  not  unlike  a  church ; 
the  river  cliff  above  the  bend  in  front ; 
the  bluff  flanking  the  steppe-like  plains 
on  our  left. 

This  beam  of  sunlight,  heightening  by 
contrast  the  bitter  cold  of  the  morning, 
and  betraying  the  utter  isolation  of  our 
position,  as  well  as  the  hopelessness  of 
our  struggles,  fell  upon  faces  in  which 
not  a  little  consternation  was  beginning 
to  be  depicted.  Throughout  the  first 
two  days  of  their  detention  in  the  Volga 
the  passengers  had  adapted  themselves 
to  the  circumstances  of  their  position  not 
only  with  great  good-humor,  but  with 
some  of  that  elevation  of  spirits  so  often 
produced,  as  a  sort  of  reflex  action,  by 
sudden  or  unexpected  change  in  the 
character  of  one's  experiences.  Social 
fraternization  had  almost  given  the  as- 
pect of  a  single  family  to  a  company 
whose  elements  were  decidedly  hetero- 
geneous ;  visits  from  cabin  to  cabin  had 
brought  together  people  not  at  all  inter- 
sympathetic  ;  while  what  chess  failed  to 
accomplish  in  the  way  of  assimilation 
was  wrought  by  cards,  above  all  by 
music.  That  the  situation  had  any  peril 
could  not  have  entered  into  the  thoughts 
of  a  single  passenger;  most  of  those 
on  board,  encouraged  by  the  temporary 
success  of  the  second  day,  were  looking 
forward  to  an  early  resumption  of  their 
journey.  But  when  the  third  day  came 
and  found  the  Muravieff  frozen  in,  when 
the  report  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth  that 
the  provisions  were  becoming  exhausted, 
and  when  the  keenest  vision  failed  to 
detect  the  slightest  sign  of  a  habitation 
in  all  the  landscape  round,  then  it  was 
that  a  feeling  of  genuine  alarm  became 
almost  general  among  the  passengers. 

Yet  the  captain  did  not  give  up  his 
plan.  He  set  the  whole  of  his  crew  to 
the  work  of  breaking  up  the  ice  around 
the  steamer,  and,  this  task  accomplished, 
the  Muravieff  was  led  time  after  time 
against  her  old  enemy.  I  need  not 
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further  describe  the  labors  of  the  third 
day.  They  proved  fruitless,  and  when 
the  fourth  morning  dawned  the  steamer 
was  again  frozen  in,  this  time  inextrica- 
bly. One  resource  alone  presented  itself 
to  the  passengers,  —  that  of  making  the 
best  of  their  way  to  shore,  and  resuming 
their  journey  in  the  conveyances  of  the 
post-road.  This  saving  scheme  was  all 
the  more  practicable  because  of  the  pre- 
sence on  the  right  bank  of  a  number  of 
peasants,  who  had  seen  the  erratic  move- 
ments of  the  steamer,  and,  having  taken 
a  business-like  view  of  the  situation,  had 
hurried  down  to  the  river  bank  with  a 
supply  of  carts  and  wagons.  How  royal- 
ly welcome  were  these  great  rough  fel- 
lows, in  huge  sheepskins  and  ponderous 
sandals,  only  we  to  whom  their  services 
meant  so  much  can  at  all  appreciate. 
To  walk  on  foot  to  a  distant  village  must 
have  proved  fatal  to  not  a  few  of  the 


passengers, 


a   considerable   number   of 


whom  were  ladies ;  snow  was  falling 
and  a  wind  abroad,  the  keenest  I  ever 
felt. 

The  peasants  conveyed  us  safely  over 
the  four  miles  or  thereabouts  which  sep- 
arated our  place  of  landing  from  the 
nearest  station  of  the  post-road.  I  ought 
here  to  explain  that,  strictly  speaking, 
Russia  has  no  roads,  in  the  West-Euro- 
pean sense  of  the  word.  The  so-called 
roads  are  no  more  than  broad,  well- 
beaten  paths  or  tracks  connecting  vil- 
lages with  each  other,  traversing  the 
steppe,  or  running  across  country  be- 
tween great  towns ;  but  none  of  them 
have  been  "  made,"  —  constructed  after 
the  fashion,  for  example,  of  the  French 
chaussees.  The  post-road  in  Russia  is 
simply  the  road  or  way  taken  by  the 
post-cart  in  parts  of  the  country  where 
there  is  no  line  of  railway  ;  for  sake  of 
directness  it  usually  follows  the  line  of 
telegraph  posts.  Fortunately  for  the 
passengers  of  the  Muravieff,  the  line  of 
telegraph  wire,  and  therefore  the  post- 
road,  coincides  with  the  course  of  the 
Volga,  at  times  approaching,  at  times 


receding  from,  the  river  brink.  The  post- 
road  is  thus  used  for  the  postal  service 
in  Russia,  but  the  passenger  who  takes 
that  road  cannot  therefore  be  said  to 
travel  by  the  post-cart.  He  may  never 
see  the  official  vehicle  at  all.  What  he 
does  is  to  hire  the  means  of  travel  from 
those  who  are  bound  by  contract  to  sup- 
ply the  postal  authorities  with  the  carts 
and  horses  needed  to  fill  up  the  gap  in 
the  railway  system. 

The  post-road  between  Yenotaivsk, 
the  point  at  which  we  left  the  Muravieff 
to  her  winter  quarters,  and  Tsaritsyn  is 
divided  into  lengths  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  miles,  each  length  or  stretch  end- 
ing in  a  station,  of  which  the  proprietor 
is  the  government  letter-carrier,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  arrangement  just  de- 
scribed, as  far  as  the  next  stopping-place. 
This  stantsia  is  a  kind  of  tea-house  or 
refreshment-room.  It  is  built  of  wood, 
and  usually  contains  one,  sometimes  two, 
spacious  waiting-rooms,  the  windows  of 
which  look  out  upon  the  courtyard.  The 
station  is  always  well  heated,  but  it  is 
not  provided  with  beds,  so  that  travelers 
are  obliged  to  sleep  in  their  furs,  on  the 
benches  or  floors  of  the  waiting-room. 
So  far  as  my  own  experience  is  con- 
cerned, I  can  recall  only  a  single  bed 
throughout  my  journey  to  Tsaritsyn.  It 
is  true  that  ladies  are  sometimes  able  to 
avoid  this,  the  most  disagreeable  of  all 
forms  of  "  roughing  it  "  along  the  post- 
road,  but  the  exception  is  experienced 
only  when  the  proprietor  has  succeed- 
ed in  persuading  some  member  of  his 
family  to  surrender  her  resting-place  for 
the  night,  and  after  the  traveler  has 
consented  to  pay  specially  for  what  is 
called  "  extra  accommodation." 

In  some  respects  it  was  well  that  the 
manufacturer  and  his  wife,  the  student 
and  myself,  were  enabled  to  carry  out 
our  prearranged  plan  of  keeping  to- 
gether at  least  as  far  as  Chorny  Yar, 
since  our  joint  arrangement  with  the 
proprietors  of  the  stations  both  lessened 
our  expenses  and  facilitated  our  move- 
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merits.  Nevertheless,  we  suffered  much 
from  delay.  Procrastination  is  the  in- 
eradicable vice  of  the  Tsar's  letter-car- 
riers, and  they  are  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion into  the  bargain.  Sometimes  they 
will  detain  you  a  whole  day,  often  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  gathering  together 
as  large  a  party  as  possible,  and  sending 
it  off  at  a  minimum  of  cost  per  individ- 
ual for  driving  and  horse  fodder.  But 
when  a  chinovnik,  or  government  offi- 
cial, rides  up,  horses  and  vehicles  appear 
with  magical  rapidity.  There  is  a  great 
cracking  of  whips,  the  proprietor  casts 
his  own  personal  exertions  into  the  scale, 
and  the  representative  of  bureaucracy 
is  dispatched  to  his  destination  at  the 
head  of  a  cavalcade  long  enough  to  sat- 
isfy the  emperor  himself.  Officials  en- 
joy the  right  of  way  along  these  post- 
roads  over  all  other  travelers  whatso- 
ever, and  woe  to  the  man,  traveler  or 
carrier,  who  is  found  meddling  with  their 
supremacy ! 

In  our  case,  moreover,  the  pleasures 
of  actual  travel  formed  by  no  means 
such  a  fair  set-off  against  the  pains  of 
delay  as  would  justify  memory  of  the 
one  in  suppressing  within  us  any  specific 
recollection  of  the  other.  The  roads 
were  on  the  whole  excellent,  but  the 
vehicles  in  which  we  traversed  them 
menaced  not  a  little  the  integrity  of  our 
desire  as  travelers  to  push  on.  Most  of 
them  were  carts  or  wagons,  neither  ele- 
gant nor  comfortable  ;  I  must  describe 
the  horses  used  as  probably  the  small- 
est and  withal  the  sorriest  nags  to  be 
seen  in  any  part  of  Europe.  One  of 
the  rudest  of  the  post-carts  —  and  two 
of  us  had  it  in  the  form  of  a  first  dose, 
administered  by  the  peasants  of  Ye- 
notaivsk  —  might  have  belonged  pri- 
mordially  to  the  category  of  that  well- 
known  Russian  cart,  the  telega,  but  it 
had  undergone  too  much  degradation  to 
be  confidently  claimed  for  any  vehicular 
species.  The  spinal  column,  for  ex- 
ample, showed  a  well-developed  and  by 
no  means  systematic  curvature,  while 


the  rib-like  processes  arching  upwards 
from  it  on  each  side  had  become  open 
enough  to  permit  of  easy  descents  to  the 
earth  on  the  part  of  the  passenger  and 
his  luggage.  The  tarantass  presented, 
itself  in  a  variety  of  forms :  sometimes 
it  resembled  a  droshky,  with  the  seats 
placed  back  to  back  ;  occasionally  it 
reminded  me  of  an  English  butcher's 
shandry,  with  inclosing  sides.  Not  in- 
frequently the  men  of  the  party  were 
thrust  into  a  square,  box -like  convey- 
ance, —  a  sort  of  Boston  herdic  with  the 
top  knocked  out. 

What  it  was  to  ride  four  hundred 
versts  across  country  in  carts  of  that  ilk 
the  reader  will  best  appreciate  when  he 
knows  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  our 
journey  up  to  Tsaritsyn.  I  shall  tell 
him,  then,  that  the  mercury  fell  with  a 
tolerably  regular  descent  throughout  the 
trip,  and  that  on  the  warmest  day  there 
were  moments  when  the  Reaumur  scale 
indicated  28  degrees  of  frost,  —  mo- 
ments when  to  touch  metal  in  the  open 
air  was  to  be  seared  as  with  a  red-hot 
iron,  and  when  water  thrown  up  fell  to 
the  ground  in  a  shower  of  ice.  Now,  to 
preserve  sensations  of  bodily  warmth  at 
such  times  as  these,  even  to  enjoy  the 
negative  comfort  of  a  sensible  absence 
of  cold,  were  alike  impossible.  Wrap- 
pings we  had  in  plenty,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  use  many  of  them  was  little 
resisted ;  yet  their  effects  were  cumula- 
tive simply  in  magnifying  the  personal 
aspects  of  the  party.  The  more  multi- 
fold were  our  garments  the  more  pain- 
ful was  the  attack  of  the  frost  after  it 
had  penetrated  them ;  the  cooling  — 
rather  let  me  say,  freezing — of  the  thick- 
est of  them  was  only  a  matter  of  time. 
We  might  sally  forth  from  the  station 
yard  fresh  and  warm,  yet  half  an  hour's 
riding  would  never  fail  to  exhaust  our 
largest  stores  of  caloric,  and  leave  every 
subsequent  step  of  our  progress  to  be 
stamped  upon  our  memories  with  an 
acute  sense  of  physical  pain,  from  which, 
owing  to  the  unavoidable  exposure  and 
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the  impossibility  of  motion  apart  from 
the  vehicle  itself,  there  was  no  escape. 

There  were,  of  course,  times  when 
our  spirits  ran  so  high  as  to  make  the 
exercise  exhilarating,  and  awaken  us 
somewhat  to  the  picturesque  aspects  of 
experiences  by  no  means  commonplace. 
Poor  as  were  the  vehicles  themselves, 
each  had  the  great  bow  with  its  jingling 
bells,  —  that  familiar  feature  of  the  Rus- 
sian troika,  —  and  when  the  drivers  took 
it  into  their  heads  to  "  go  like  the  wind," 
as  they  called  it,  our  progress  supplied 
a  quite  campanalian  corrective  to  the 
monotony  of  the  environing  landscape. 
For  a  time  our  way  ran  through  a  part 
of  the  country  wild  and  desolate  in  the 
extreme.  In  one  stretch  of  fifteen  miles 
we  did  not  glimpse  a  single  habitation. 
The  stations  are  mere  oases  of  wood  lost 
in  immense  tracts  of  steppe  land,  with- 
out bush  or  tree.  On  each  side  of  the 
traveler  the  country  extends  bare  and 
level  as  far  as  the  horizon  ;  or  should 
snow  enter  into  the  prospect,  as  it  did 
for  us,  then  the  dull,  blinding  sameness 
of  the  spectacle  becomes  almost  unbear- 
able. A  journey,  moreover,  through 
plains  like  these  has  an  effect  both  provo- 
cative and  tantalizing,  —  the  facility  for 
seeing  long  distances  at  once  excites  and 
disappoints  the  imagination.  In  a  hilly 
country,  like,  for  example,  my  own  Der- 
byshire, the  nearness  of  the  peaks  is 
an  unexpected*  companionship  from  far 
away,  shortening  the  longest  day's  jour- 
ney, and  making  picturesque  the  travel- 
er's progress  from  horizon  to  horizon. 
The  Russian  steppe,  on  the  other  hand, 
exaggerates  all  distances,  for  it  is  smooth 
and  open  as  the  sea,  shrinking  away 
from  the  feet  of  man  —  himself  a  mere 
speck  in  its  midst  —  in  a  vast  neutral- 
tinted  concave,  whose  well-nigh  insuffer- 
able monotony  is  prolonged  until  it  meets 
the  greater  and  deeper  concave  of  the 
sky.  Under  such  circumstances  as  these, 
—  the  cold  not  only  forbidding  conver- 
sation, but  depriving  us  of  the  slightest 
desire  for  it, — we  fell  into  unwonted 
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moods  of  reflection,  and  learned  to  prac- 
tice not  a  little  of  that  grim  and  patient 
resistance  to  physical  pain  to  which 
the  Great  Russian  has  been  inured  for 
centuries. 

Nothing  could  be  happier  or  more 
welcome  than  the  spirit  in  which,  after 
long  and  exhausting  rides,  we  were  re- 
ceived at  most  of  the  stations.  The  pro- 
prietor and  all  his  staff  often  came  out 
to  assist  us  in  dismounting,  and  to  de- 
posit us  and  our  luggage  as  speedily  as 
possible  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the 
well-warmed  stantsia.  It  is  true  that 
the  cuisine  of  the  post-road  is  yet  in  its 
infancy;  that  anything  more  choice 
than  tea,  milk,  wines,  bread,  and  salted 
fish  is  usually  unattainable,  however 
ready  the  traveler  may  be  to  pay  for 
more  liberal  fare.  The  passenger  traffic 
over  the  post-road  is  much  too  small  and 
uncertain  to  justify  any  special  provi- 
sion for  the  entertainment  of  travelers, 
who  are  for  the  most  part  people  of  the 
merchant  class,  remarkable  for  the.  sim- 
plicity of  their  tastes  and  the  smallness 
of  their  necessities  ;  hence  the  station 
proprietors  do  not  feel  themselves  called 
upon  to  supply  anything  more  elaborate 
than  simple  food  like  that  which  is  con- 
sumed by  their  own  families.  For  my- 
self, I  found  this  diet,  after  so  much  ap- 
petizing exercise  in  the  open  air,  much 
more  satisfying  than  it  could  have  been 
under  other  circumstances.  On  occa- 
sions, moreover,  it  was  modified  in  un- 
expected ways.  One  proprietor  supplied 
several  draughts  of  milk  from  the  Rus- 
sian bison,  —  a  somewhat  greasy  but 
highly  nourishing  .fluid.  Another  cooked 
some  river  lampreys,  serving  them  up 
with  the  pickled  mushrooms  which'  are 
so  eagerly  eaten  throughout  Russia.  A 
third  provided  me  with  a  dish  of  sterlet. 

We  reached  the  stations  at  all  hours 
of  day  and  night.  At  times  they  were 
empty  and  silent ;  oftener  they  were  al- 
most too  full  of  passengers  to  receive 
any  more.  The  busy  aspect  of  the  stant- 
sia was  then  a  spectacle  in  itself.  Open- 
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ing  the  door  suddenly,  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  wagons  are  expected,  you  find 
yourself  in  the  midst  of  a  group  strange- 
ly picturesque  and  interesting.  Half  a 
dozen  distinct  parties,  some  of  their 
members  seated,  others  standing,  have 
aggregated  themselves  about  as  many 
small  tables,  whereon  a  steaming  samo- 
var jostles  several  tea-glasses,  a  large 
bowl  of  milk,  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  pro- 
bably a  plate  of  fish,  as  well  as  a  supply 
of  bread,  in  the  form  known  as  kalach. 
The  floor  is  strewn  with  half-open  trav- 
eling-bags, from  which  various  breakfast 
appliances  and  luxuries  have  just  been 
withdrawn  ;  confusion  reigns  paramount. 
For  a  moment,  everybody  seems  to  be 
eating,  drinking,  and  talking  at  the 
same  time  ;  groups  exchange  gossip  in 
all  parts  of  the  room ;  the  clatter  of 
plates  and  glasses,  reinforced  even  by 
the  occasional  pop  of  a  champagne  cork, 
struggles  feebly  up  through  the  loud  hum 
of  interlaced  voices.  What  surprises 
you  most  of  all,  perhaps,  is  to  learn  that 
these  traveling  parties  met  for  the  first 
time  on  the  preceding  night.  Yet  they 
are  as  intimate  as  if  their  acquaintance 
had  existed  for  years.  The  family 
names  have  not  yet  been  spoken,  and  are 
unknown  ;  these  jovial,  sociable,  good- 
hearted  people  are  simple  Piotr  Ivano- 
viches  and  Anna  Petrovnas  to  each 
other.  It  is  in  countries  further  west 
that  genial  spirits  exact  pledges  of  re- 
spectability before  coalescing. 

The  first  of  the  group  to  leave  table 
and  prepare  himself  for  the  next  drive 
is  Stepan  Andreevich,  a  bustling,  ac- 
tive man  of  about  middle  age,  whose 
plump  cheeks  have  trembled,  since  we 
first  saw  him,  with  many  a  peal  of 
explosive  laughter.  First  donning  a 
heavy  sheepskin,  he  binds  it  tightly  to 
his  waist  by  a  leathern  belt,  into  which 
he  thrusts  a  revolver.  He  then  arranges 
his  bashlyk,  —  a  strange  head  gear  of 
coarse  cloth,  used  to  protect  face  and  ears 
from  the  wind,  descending  with  its 
strings  almost  as  far  as  the  belt,  ending 


above  in  a  sharp  peak,  higher  than  the 
wearer's  pate  by  a  foot.  Stepan  Andrd- 
evich  finally  thrusts  his  feet  into  a  pair 
of  felt  boots,  reaching  as  high  as  his 
knees,  and  thus  attired  mounts  his  horse 
and  rides  away;  looking  at  some  dis- 
tance much  more  like  a  knight  of  the 
Middle  Ages  than  a  realistic  Russian 
merchant,  going  on  a  business  expedition 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles. 

In  the  window  corner  of  the  room  sit 
two  ladylike  women,  smoking  cigarettes 
—  one  of  them,  the  elder,  a  doctor  on 
her  way  to  the  capital,  the  other  a  stu- 
dent returning  to  Moscow.  The  uni- 
formed and  epauleted  youth  who  ob- 
tains permission  to  drink  their  health  is 
a  young  soldier,  called  by  military  duty 
to  Tsaritsyn.  A  haggard,  indescribable 
figure,  which  has  contrived  to  learn 
French  and  plays  chess,  —  a  sort  of  ed- 
ucated peasant  in  the  role  of  farmer,  — 
is  making  its  way  to  Arkhangel.  Fully 
a  dozen  of  the  rest  are  merchants,  for 
they  wear  the  attire  of  their  class,  and 
carry  about  with  them  in  small  bags  the 
sugar  necessary  to  their  comfort  when 
tea-drinking.  Ivan  Gavrilovich  is  evi- 
dently richer  than  any  of  his  commercial 
brethren,  as  we  may  gather  from  the 
furs  upon  which  he  has  been  reposing, 
and  from  the  rings  that  glitter  upon 
his  fingers ;  yet,  more  parsimonious 
than  all,  he  places  a  cube  of  sugar  be- 
tween his  teeth,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
drink  four  or  five  glasses  of  tea  in  suc- 
cession without  further  encroachment 
upon  the  treasures  of  his  saccharine 
store.  His  wife  attracts  almost  general 
attention.  She  has  an  agreeable  face, 
oval  in  form,  of  smooth  outlines,  yet  her 
great  charm  for  the  Russian  merchants 
is  the  marble  paleness  of  her  features, 
above  all  the  plump  fullness  of  her  whole 
figure.  "  What  beauty  !  "  ejaculates 
one  of  her  admirers.  "  And  what  fat- 
ness !  "  adds  another,  completing  the 
argument. 

Further  northward  welcome  modifica- 
tions began  to  appear  in  the  character 
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of  the  landscape.  Slight  undulations, 
along  the  declivities  of  which  the  drivers 
urged  their  horses  at  almost  breakneck 
speed ;  a  night  drive  in  the  moonlight 
under  the  right  cliff  of  the  Volga,  fol- 
lowed by  a  trot  over  the  ice  of  an  ex- 
tensive river  bend  to  the  left ;  a  minia- 
ture ravine,  deftly  avoided ;  and  on  a 
slight  eminence,  the  ruins  of  one  of  those 
ancient  walled  towns  known  to  Russian 
archaeologists  as  gorodishche,  —  such  ap- 
pearances and  experiences  as  these  plea- 
santly replaced  the  earlier  monotony  of 
the  post-road.  At  times  we  passed  long 
trains  of  camels  drawing  merchandise, 
each  animal  attached  by  a  string  to  the 
wagon  in  front,  the  whole  in  charge  of 
about  half  a  dozen  armed  drivers.  Nu- 
merous windmills,  standing  in  rows 
upon  the  plain,  notified  us  of  our  ap- 
proach to  the  first  of  the  larger  villages 
through  which  our  route  lay;  we  found 
it  a  struggling  aggregation  of  one-story 
wooden  houses,  a  hundred  of  them  scat- 
tered over  ground  capable  of  accommo- 
dating a  thousand  with  ease.  It  after- 
wards fell  to  my  lot  to  see  many  Russian 
villages,  but  I  was  never  able  to  discover 
the  slightest  deviation  from  the  general 
plan  in  accordance  with  which  they  all 
seemed  to  be  constructed.  I  have  else- 
where spoken  of  the  relation,  in  this 
country,  of  the  native  to  his  domicile, 
and  of  the  domicile  to  his  environment ; 
for  truly,  if  ever  dwelling-house  be  au- 
tochthonous, it  is  so  in  Russia.  Hence 
these  villages,  shifting  and  unsettled 
as  the  populations  to  which  they  give 
shelter  ;  built  on  the  arid  plain,  in  the 
gorges  of  ravines,  on  the  banks  or  in 
the  deltas  of  rivers ;  to-day  engulfed 
in  a  landslip  or  to-morrow  overwhelmed 
by  a  thunderstorm,  yet  oftener  still  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  by  the  winds  after 
the  flames  have  done  their  work,  —  these 
villages,  I  say,  symbolize  and  typify 
Russian  life,  its  wide  horizons,  its 
straggling  aims,  its  migrant  fancies,  its 
instability,  its  restlessness,  better,  per- 
haps, than  anything  else  ever  can. 


The  growing  human  interest  of  the 
journey  was  simply  one  of  the  signs 
of  our  nearness  to  that  half-way  point 
which  I  had  hoped  to  attain  by  the 
Muravieff.  At  Chorny  Yar,  a  town  of 
a  few  thousand  inhabitants,  my  trip  ter- 
minated as  member  of  the  party  to  whose 
fortunes  I  had  been  attached  since  leav- 
ing the  winter  quarters  of  a  forlorn 
steamboat  at  Yenotaivsk.  As  individ- 
ual traveler,  I  readily  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  spend  a  day  with  my  friend 
the  manufacturer  before  again  commit- 
ting myself  to  the  mercies  of  the  post- 
road.  In  a  snug  and  cozy  parlor,  the 
comforts  of  which  seemed  to  all  of  us 
unspeakable,  we  discussed  the  situation 
with  a  zeal  as  collective  as  if  a  deci- 
sion were  to  affect  not  one  only,  but 
the  whole  four.  It  had  taken  three 
full  days  and  nights  to  reach  Chorny 
Yar  by  the  Russian  diligence,  as  the 
student  playfully  called  it ;  to  complete 
the  journey  to  Tsaritsyn  by  the  post- 
road  would  therefore  exact  three  days 
and  nights  more  of  combined  progress 
and  delay,  to  say  nothing  of  jolting, 
famine,  and  brigands.  In  fine,  it  was 
deemed  best  that  I  should  hire  a  car- 
riage, and  proceed  to  my  destination 
independently  of  the  station  proprietors 
and  the  post-road.  My  friends  aided 
me  in  the  choice  of  a  vehicle,  inquired 
into  the  character  of  the  driver,  and 
fixed  an  hour  at  which  he  was  to  pre- 
sent himself  on  the  following  morning. 

After  a  night  of  luxurious  rest  I  re- 
sumed my  journey.  The  new  carriage 
was  a  sort  of  cross  between  an  English 
gig  and  shandry,  covered  in  and  mount- 
ed upon  stout  springs.  It  proved  a 
source  of  much  comfort  to  me,  but  it 
failed  to  justify  the  expectations  that 
had  been  formed  of  its  speed.  The 
fault  lay,  of  course,  not  with  the  ve- 
hicle, but  with  the  driver,  who  drank 
heavily  in  the  villages,  kept  his  horses  — 
his  solicitude  for  the  animals  amounting 
to  a  passion  —  at  a  slow  trot  all  the  way, 
and  thought  that.twenty  miles  a  day  was 
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as  much  as  ought  to  be  expected  from 
a  Russian  yamshchik  by  the  emperor 
himself.  Once  I  had  to  take  the  reins, 
and  threaten  to  leave  the  man  behind ; 
to  get  rid  of  him  altogether  was  impos- 
sible, however  strongly  that  course  ap- 
peared to  me  the  preferable  alternative. 
On  another  occasion  he  nearly  over- 
turned me  into  a  ravine  half  concealed 
by  snow.  To  see  him  in  lucid  moments 
was,  I  admit,  to  be  disposed  in  his  favor ; 
to  deal  with  him  when  he  had  surren- 
dered the  reins  to  alcohol  was  to  suffer 
indescribably  from  his  mingled  naivete 
and  clumsiness. 

Observe  that  the  situation  was  both 
disagreeably  and  unexpectedly  new.  I 
had  discarded  the  post-carts  altogether, 
and,  though  nobody  could  hinder  me 
from  traveling  along  the  post-road,  I 
had  lost  all  right  to  accommodation  at 
the  stations,  and  could  not  even  purchase 
a  glass  of  tea  in  the  humblest  of  them. 
For  two  nights  longer,  at  least,  I  was 
to  be  on  the  road,  and  for  the  repose 
of  those  nights  I  should  have  to  depend 
upon  the  chance  hospitality  of  villagers. 
That  an  intoxicated  driver  would  be  of 
much  service  to  me  I  could  not  hope. 
To  push  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  was 
evidently  the  best  way  out  of  the  di- 
lemma, and  for  some  hours  I  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  horses  at  a  fair  pace.  It 
was,  nevertheless,  dusk  before  we  turned 
into  the  broad  roads  of  the  next  vil- 
lage. 

The  driver  halted  at  the  door  of 
a  house  standing  somewhat  alone,  and 
occupying  part  of  the  space  of  a  large 
courtyard.  Our  first  knock  brought  to 
the  outlet  a  young  man,  dressed  like 
a  farm  hand,  who,  on  hearing  of  our 
necessities,  at  once  invited  us  in.  Leav- 
ing the  driver  to  enter  the  courtyard 
and  stable  his  horses  there,  I  groped  my 
way  with  some  difficulty  through  a  room 
quite  dark,  the  floor  of  which  had  been 
strewn  with  straw.  A  line  of  bright 
light  finally  appeared,  and  slowly  grew 
to  the  width  of  an  open  doorway,  through 


which  I  stepped,  after  my  guide,  into 
the  kitchen.  The  light  shed  by  two  oil 
lamps,  suspended  from  the  roof,  fell 
upon  a  spectacle  novel  even  to  me.  An 
immense  whitewashed  brick  stove,  strong- 
ly resembling  a  stout  square  chimney, 
was  radiating  an  almost  stifling  heat 
throughout  the  apartment ;  from  ledges 
in  the  brickwork  ran  four  or  five  r&ws 
of  shelves  to  similar  ledges  in  the  oppo- 
site wall.  The  lowest  of  these  cross- 
boards  had  a  distance  of  about  six  feet 
from  the  floor  ;  the  apertures  between 
them  were  little  more  than  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  width.  From  one  of  the  shelves 
I  noticed  the  dependence  of  bed-clothes, 
and  on  closer  observation  I  saw  that  on 
the  lower  shelf  a  man  and  his  wife  had 
already  retired  for  the  night.  From 
the  next  aperture  a  somewhat  youthful 
figure  leaned  lazily  out  to  listen  to  the 
conversation,  and  also  to  gain  a  glimpse 
of  the  visitor.  Two  robust-looking  girls 
were  busily  at  work  when  I  entered, 
the  one  knitting  stockings,  the  other 
spinning.  But  the  work  was  at  once 
thrown  aside,  and  in  a  few  minutes  this 
hospitable  household  had  prepared  for 
me  a  rude  but  welcome  meal. 

In  the  conversation  which  followed  I 
learned  that  I  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
domicile  of  three  married  brothers,  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  who  were  living 
together,  with  their  wives.  The  six  had 
organized  their  work  on  a  communistic 
plan,  for  the  house  and  land  belonged 
to  them  in  common,  and  their  earnings 
went  into  a  common  purse.  That  the 
women  were  a  year  or  two  older  than 
their  husbands  was  in  thorough  accord- 
ance with  the  customs  of  the  Russian 
peasantry.  The  parents  who  have  sons 
marry  them  as  early  as  possible,  in  order 
that  a  second  pair  of  working  arms  may 
be  brought  into  the  household,  since 
married  lads  continue  to  find  a  home, 
with  their  wives,  beneath  the  paternal 
roof.  The  parents  who  have  daughters, 
on  the  contrary,  keep  them  unmarried 
as  long  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
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working  strength,  which  in  case  of  mar- 
riage would  be  surrendered  to  the  father- 
in-law,  may  be  retained  at  home. 

From  these  three  families  I  gained 
much  information  concerning  country 
people  and  their  ways,  the  women  car- 
rying on  the  conversation  until  late  into 
the  night.  But  when  at  last  the  time 
came  for  retirement  I  found  myself  in 
somewhat  of  a  dilemma.  Two  chairs, 
an  old  bench,  and  several  stools  were 
the  only  furniture  which  the  place  con- 
tained ;  to  occupy  one  of  the  shelves  was 
out  of  the  question  ;  to  take  to  the  floor 
was,  to  say  the  least,  undignified.  I  cut 
the  knot  by  spreading  my  furs  on  the 
bench  ;  comfortably  deposited  whereon, 
I  remember  finding  myself  just  beneath 
the  household  icon.  A  glance  at  the  Ma- 
donna would  have  assured  me  even  in  a 
nest  of  professional  robbers,  and  I  fell 
asleep  forthwith.  The  house  was  astir 
next  morning  at  four  o'clock,  although 
it  then  lacked  many  hours  of  daylight. 
My  driver,  who  had  found  comfortable 
lodgings  for  the  night  in  an  outhouse, 
joined  me  at  breakfast,  and  at  eight  A.  M., 
in  the  gray  dawn  just  beginning  to  steal 
over  the  landscape,  we  were  ready  to  de- 
part. One  preliminary  alone  remained, 
that  of  paying  for  our  accommodation ; 
but  the  charge  made  by  these  simple 
people  was  so  small  —  five  copeks,  that 
is  to  say,  scarcely  three  cents  of  Amer- 
ican money  —  that  I  had  to  insist  upon 
my  own  estimate  of  the  value  of  our 
entertainment. 

On  the  second  evening  we  reached  a 
village  about  an  hour  before  midnight. 
Here  I  found  a  kind  of  inn,  at  which 
something  equivalent  to  the  English 
"  lodgings  for  man  and  beast  "  was 
offered.  I  had  no  sooner  concluded  ar- 
rangements with  the  landlord,  and  set- 
tled myself  for  repose,  when  the  noise 
of  the  tramping  of  many  feet  was  sud- 
denly heard.  The  domestics  called  out 
Burlaki  !  and  at  once  every  one  ran  to 
the  door.  In  the  bright  moonlight  I 
saw  a  great  crowd  surging  past,  with  a 


march  as  persistent  and  an  aspect  as 
multitudinous  as  that  of  a  tidal  wave  ; 
above  it  ascended  the  roar,  not  of  the 
sea,  but  of  voices,  —  of  mutterings,  ejacu- 
lations, shouts,  cries,  of  wild  exclama- 
tions, of  delirious  screams,  of  drunken 
songs,  of  howls  uttered  in  the  vertigo 
of  intoxication.  The  numbers  of  this 
human  flood  seemed  such  as  no  man 
could  count ;  only  after  the  first  bewil- 
derment was  over  could  it  be  seen  that 
the  mass  moving  by  was  composed  whol- 
ly of  men.  Illuminating  at  first  only 
the  total  confusion  of  the  spectacle,  the 
moon  began  to  light  up  separate  clusters, 
groups,  and  finally  individuals.  The 
strangest  figures  then  came  into  sight : 
beings  attired  fantastically,  some  in 
rags,  others  well-nigh  nude  ;  countenances 
besmeared  with  soot,  imparting  to  the 
eye  a  demoniacal  glare  by  the  simplest 
effects  of  contrast ;  heads  overflowing 
with  matted  disorder.  In  a  moment  the 
mass  had  swept  past,  and  the  sound  of 
its  vanishing  came  up  on  the  night  air 
like  the  retreating  voice  of  many  waters. 
I  had  simply  witnessed  a  migration  of 
the  burlaki,  or  river  boatmen,  from  point 
to  point  on  the  Volga,  yet  the  spectacle 
was  one  that  I  have  never  fancied  even 
in  my  dreams. 

On  reaching  the  village  of  Popovits- 
kaya,  the  following  afternoon,  an  unex- 
pected difficulty  presented  itself.  There 
was  no  possibility,  we  were  informed, 
of  proceeding  further,  the  road  being 
blocked  by  brigands.  As  a  piece  of 
coronation  clemency,  many  of  the  south- 
ern prisons  had  been  opened  in  the  in- 
terest of  certain  non-political  criminals, 
and  the  objects  of  the  emperor's  favor 
in  the  autumn  were  now  pursuing  a 
successful  career  of  robbery ;  sweeping 
the  steppe  in  bands,  despoiling  the  trav- 
eler of  his  horses  and  baggage,  shooting 
him  dead  should  he  resist.  At  first  my 
driver  refused  point-blank  to  proceed. 
He  pointed  to  our  defenseless  condition, 
both  of  us  being  unarmed.  Then  he 
told  me,  as  a  clincher,  that  the  horses 
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were  borrowed,  and  that  he  would  have 
to  replace  them  should  they  be  stolen. 
Having  no  time  to  waste,  I  insisted  on 
going  forward,  —  our  journey  had  al- 
ready been  prolonged  to  an  outrageous 
extent.  He  thereupon  asked  me  to  re- 
main in  the  village  until  daylight  on  the 
following  morning.  "  The  robbers,"  he 
added,  "  won't  be  abroad,  and  we  shall 
have  company."  I  declined  his  propo- 
sition, knowing  that  a  night  frittered 
away  meant  a  whole  day  lost.  More- 
over, by  traveling  in  the  night  I  hoped 
to  reach  Tsaritsyn  early  enough  on  the 
following  day  to  catch  the  afternoon 
train  for  the  north.  Finally  I  promised 
to  make  good  his  horses  in  case  they 
were  stolen,  and  he  consented  very  re- 
luctantly to  start ;  muttering,  as  we  set 
out  from  Popovitskaya  at  dusk,  a  phrase 
which  meant  that  he  committed  himself 
to  the  will  or  favor  of  God. 


Twenty-eight  versts  of  desolate  coun- 
try, mist-covered  and  all  a-glimmer  with 
the  light  of  a  hidden  moon,  we  traversed 
that  night ;  myself  in  not  a  little  appre- 
hension, my  driver  whistling  continually, 
after  the  fashion  of  his  class,  to  hold 
evil  afar  off.  Towards  the  morning,  we 
overtook  a  well-armed  party  in  charge 
of  a  camel  caravan,  and  were  glad  to 
follow  in  its  rear.  On  reaching  Sarepta 
I  was  informed  that  our  escape  was  a 
mere  chance  ;  that  only  a  week  before 
two  travelers  had  sallied  forth  from  the 
settlement,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  had 
been  brought  back  lifeless,  —  murdered 
and  robbed  by  the  brigands.  But  we 
were  now  out  of  all  danger.  From 
Sarepta  it  is  only  five  or  six  hours'  ride 
to  Tsaritsyn,  and  I  was  thus  enabled  to 
catch  the  afternoon  train  to  the  north, 
after  ten  days'  journeying  by  river  and 
road. 

Edmund  Noble. 


A   SILENT   GUEST. 


TO    H.    E.    C. 

WE  sit  and  chat  in  the  familiar  place,  — 

We  two,  where  in  those  other  years  were  three,  — 
Till,  suddenly,  you  turn  your  eyes  from  me, 

And  in  the  empty  air  I  see  a  face, 

Serenely  smiling  with  the  old-time  grace, 
And  we  are  three  again.  All  silently 
The  third  guest  entered  ;  and  as  silent  we, 

Held  mute  by  very  awe  for  some  brief  space. 

And  then  we  question,  Has  he  come  to  stay  ? 
Was  heaven  lonely  to  the  child  of  earth  ? 
Was  there  no  nectar  in  immortal  bliss 
To  warm  lips  thirsting  for  a  mortal  kiss  ? 
Has  the  new  lesson  taught  the  old  love's  worth? 
The  still  ghost  hears,  and  smiles,  and  —  goes  his  way. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 
LONDON,  June,  1887. 
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IF  any  of  the  party  could  have  guessed 
what  Gregorios  Balsamides  and  I  were 
doing  on  that  dark  night,  they  would  not 
have  slept  as  soundly  as  they  did.  It 
was  an  evil  night,  a  night  for  a  bad  deed, 
I  thought,  as  I  looked  out  of  the  carriage 
window,  when  we  were  clear  of  the 
houses  and  streets  of  Pera.  The  black 
clouds  drove  angrily  down  before  the 
north  wind,  seeming  to  tear  themselves 
in  pieces  on  the  stars,  as  one  might  tear 
a  black  veil  upon  steel  nails.  The  wind 
swept  the  desolate  country,  and  made 
the  panes  of  the  windows  rattle  even 
more  loudly  than  did  the  hoofs  and 
wheels  upon  the  stony  road.  But  the 
horses  were  strong,  and  the  driver  was 
not  a  shivering  Greek,  but  a  sturdy 
Turk,  who  could  laugh  at  the  wind  as 
it  whistled  past  his  ears,  striking  full 
upon  his  broad  chest.  He  drove  fast 
along  the  rising  ground,  and  faster  as 
he  reached  the  high  bend  which  the 
road  follows  above  the  Bosphorus,  wind- 
ing in  and  out  among  the  hills  till  it  de- 
scends at  last  to  Therapia. 

"  The  clouds  look  like  the  souls  of 
the  lost  to-night,"  said  Balsamides,  draw- 
ing his  fur  coat  closely  around  him. 
"  One  can  imagine  how  Dante  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  scene  in  hell,  when  the 
souls  stream  down  the  wind." 

"  You  seem  poetically  inclined,"  I 
answered. 

"  Why  not  ?  We  are  out  upon  a  ro- 
mantic errand.  Our  lives  are  not  often 
romantic.  We  may  as  well  make  the 
best  of  it,  as  a  beggar  does  when  he  gets 
a  bowl  of  rice." 

"  I  should  fancy  you  had  led  a  very 
romantic  life,"  said  I,  lighting  a  cigar- 
ette in  the  dark,  and  leaning  back  against 
the  cushions. 

"  That   is    what  women   always   say 


when  they  want  a  man  to  make  confi- 
dences," laughed  Balsamides.  "No,  I 
have  not  led  a  romantic  life.  I  pass 
most  of  my  time  sitting  on  my  horse  in 
the  hot  sun,  or  the  driving  snow,  pre- 
serving, or  pretending  to  preserve,  the 
life  of  his  Majesty  from  real  or  imagi- 
nary dangers.  Or  else  I  sit  eight  or  nine 
hours  a  day  chatting  and  smoking  with 
the  other  adjutants.  It  is  not  a  healthy 
life.  It  is  certainly  not  romantic." 

"  Not  as  you  describe  it.  But  I  judged 
from  the  ease  with  which  you  made  the 
preparations  for  this  expedition  that  you 
had  done  things  of  the  sort  before." 

My  friend  laughed  again,  but  turned 
the  subject. 

"  I  hope  that  when  we  meet  your 
friends,  to-morrow  morning,  we  may 
have  something  to  show  for  our  night's 
work,"  he  said.  "Fancy  what  an  ex- 
citement there  would  be  if  we  brought 
Alexander  Patoff  back  with  us  !  Not 
that  it  is  at  all  probable.  We  may 
bring  back  nothing  but  broken  bones." 

"  I  do  not  think  Selim  will  hurt  us 
much,"  I  answered.  "  He  is  not  exact- 
ly an  athlete.  I  would  risk  a  fight  with 
him." 

"  I  dare  say.  But  there  may  be  plenty 
of  strong  fellows  about  the  premises. 
There  are  the  four  caidjs,  the  boatmen, 
to  begin  with.  There  is  a  coachman 
and  probably  two  grooms.  Very  likely 
there  are  half  a  dozen  big  hamals 
about." 

"  That  makes  thirteen,"  I  said.  "  Six 
and  a  half  to  one,  or  four  and  a  third 
to  one,  if  we  count  upon  our  own  driver." 

"  You  may  count  upon  him,"  replied 
Gregorios.  "  He  is  an  old  soldier,  and 
as  strong  as  a  lion.  In  case  of  necessity 
he  will  call  the  watch  from  Yeni  Koj. 
There  is  a  small  detachment  of  infantry 
there.  But  we  shall  not  have  to  resort 
to  such  measures.'  I  believe  that  I  can 
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make  the  Khanum  confess.  If  so,  I  can 
make  her  order  Selim  to  give  up  Patoff, 
if  he  is  alive." 

"  And  if  he  is  dead  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  the  worse  for  the  Khanum 
and  her  people.  She  is  not  in  good 
odor  at  the  palace.  It  would  not  take 
much  to  have  her  exiled  to  Arabia,  even 
though  she  be  dying,  as  they  say  she  is. 
That  is  the  question.  Let  me  only  find 
her  alive,  and  I  will  answer  for  the  rest." 

"  She  might  very  well  refuse  to  con- 
fess, I  fancy,"  I  remarked,  surprised  at 
my  friend's  tone  of  conviction. 

"  I  believe  not,"  he  said  shortly.  Then 
he  remained  silent  for  some  time. 

My  nerves  are  good,  but  I  did  not 
like  the  business,  though  I  knew  it  was 
undertaken  for  a  good  purpose,  and  that 
if  we  were  successful  we  should  be  con- 
ferring great  and  lasting  happiness  upon 
more  than  one  of  my  friends.  I  had 
heard  many  queer  stories  of  wild  deeds 
in  the  East,  and  in  my  own  experience 
had  been  concerned  in  at  least  one 
strange  and  unhappy  story,  which  had 
ended  in  my  losing  sight  forever  of  a 
man  who  was  very  dear  to  me.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  fact  of  having  been 
in  danger  necessarily  brings  with  it  a 
liking  for  dangerous  adventures,  though 
it  undoubtedly  makes  a  man  more  fit  to 
encounter  perils  of  all  kinds.  Few  men 
are  absolutely  careless  of  life,  and  those 
who  are  do  not  of  necessity  court  death. 
It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  one  would 
readily  die  at  any  moment ;  it  is  quite 
another  to  seek  risks  and  to  incur  them 
voluntarily.  The  brave  man,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  does  not  feel  a  thrill  of  plea- 
sure until  the  struggle  has  actually  be- 
gun ;  when  he  is  expecting  it  he  is  grave 
and  cautious,  lest  it  should  come  upon 
him  unawares.  This,  at  least,  I  believe 
to  be  the  character  of  the  Northern  man, 
and  I  think  it  constitutes  one  of  his  ele- 
ments of  superiority. 

Balsamides  is  an  Oriental,  and  looks 
at  things  very  differently.  In  his  belief, 
death  will  come  at  its  appointed  time, 


whether  a  man  stay  at  home  and  nurse 
his  safety,  or  whether  he  lead  the  front 
in  battle.  The  essence  of  fatalism  is 
the  conviction  that  death  must  come  at 
a  certain  time,  no  matter  what  a  man 
is  doing,  nor  how  he  may  try  to  pro- 
tect himself.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  fanatic  Mussulman  is  absolutely  in- 
different to  danger.  He  firmly  believes 
that  if  he  is  to  die  death  will  overtake 
him  at  the  plough  as  surely  as  in  storm- 
ing an  enemy's  battery.  But  he  believes 
also  that  if  he  dies  fighting  against  un- 
believers his  place  in  Paradise  will  be 
far  higher  than  if  he  dies  upon  his  farm, 
his  ambrosial  refreshment  more  abun- 
dant, and  the  dark  -  eyed  houris  who 
will  soothe  his  eternal  repose  more  beau- 
tiful and  more  numerous.  The  low-born 
hamal  in  the  street  will  march  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  guns  without  so  much  as  a 
cup  of  coffee  to  animate  him,  with  an 
absolute  courage  not  found  in  men  who 
have  not  his  unswerving  faith.  To  him 
Paradise  is  an  almost  visible  reality, 
and  the  attainment  of  it  depends  only 
on  his  individual  exertions.  But  what 
is  most  strange  is  the  fact  that  this  in- 
difference to  death  is  contagious,  so  that 
Christians  who  live  among  Turks  un- 
consciously acquire  much  of  the  Moslem 
belief  in  fate.  The  Albanians,  who  are 
chiefly  Christians,  are  among  the  bravest 
officers  in  the  Turkish  army,  as  they  are 
amongst  the  most  faithfully  devoted  to 
the  Sultan  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
Empire. 

Balsamides  was  in  a  mood  which  dif- 
fered widely  from  mine.  As  we  clat- 
tered over  the  rough  road  in  the  face  of 
the  north  wind,  I  was  thinking  of  what 
was  before  us,  anticipating  trouble,  and 
determining  within  myself  what  I  would 
do.  If  I  were  ready  to  meet  danger,  it 
was  from  an  inward  conviction  of  ne- 
cessity which  clearly  presented  itself  to 
me,  and  I  consequently  made  the  best 
of  it.  But  Balsamides  grew  merry  as 
we  proceeded.  His  spirits  rose  at  the 
mere  thought  of  a  fight,  until  I  almost 
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fancied  that  he  would  provoke  an  un- 
necessary struggle  rather  than  forego 
the  pleasure  of  dealing  a  few  blows.  It 
was  a  new  phase  of  his  character,  and 
I  watched  him,  or  rather  listened  to 
him,  with  interest. 

"  This  is  positively  delightful,"  he 
said  in  a  cheerful  voice. 

"  What  ?  "  I  inquired,  with  pardon- 
able curiosity. 

"  What  ?  In  an  hour  or  two  we  may 
have  strangled  the  Lala,  have  forced  the 
old  Khanum  to  confess  her  iniquities, 
kicked  the  retainers  into  the  Bosphorus, 
and  be  on  our  way  back,  with  Alexander 
Patoff  in  this  very  carriage  !  I  cannot 
imagine  a  more  delightful  prospect." 

"  It  is  certainly  a  lively  entertainment 
for  a  cold  night,"  I  replied.  "But  if 
you  expect  me  to  murder  anybody  in 
cold  blood,  I  warn  you  that  I  will  not 
do  it." 

"  No,  but  they  may  show  fight,"  he 
said.  "  A  little  scuffle  would  be  such 
a  rest  after  leading  this  monotonous  life. 
I  should  think  you  would  be  more  en- 
thusiastic." 

"  I  shall  reserve  my  enthusiasm  until 
the  fight  is  over." 

"  Then  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  you. 
Where  is  the  pleasure  in  talking  about 
things  when  they  are  past  ?  The  real 
pleasure  is  in  action." 

"  Action  is  not  necessarily  bloodshed," 
said  I.  "  Active  exercise  is  undoubtedly 
good  for  mind  and  body,  but  when  you 
take  it  by  strangling  your  fellow-crea- 
tures "  — 

"  Rubbish  !  "  exclaimed  Balsamides. 
"  What  is  the  life  of  one  Lala  more  or 
less  in  this  world  ?  Besides,  he  will  not 
be  killed  unless  he  deserves  it." 

"With  your  ideas  about  the  delight 
of  such  amusements,  you  will  be  likely 
to  find  that  he  deserves  it.  I  do  not 
think  he  would  be  very  safe  in  your 
keeping." 

"  No,  perhaps  not,"  he  answered,  with 
a  light  laugh.  "  If  he  objects  to  letting 
me  in,  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in 


making  short  work  of  him.  I  am  rath- 
er sorry  you  have  put  on  that  uniform. 
Your  appearance  will  probably  inspire 
so  much  respect  that  they  will  all  act 
like  sheep  in  a  thunderstorm,  —  huddle 
together  and  bleat  or  squeal.  It  is  some 
consolation  to  think  that  unless  I  ap- 
peared with  an  adjutant  they  would  not 
believe  that  I  came  from  the  palace." 

"It  is  a  consolation  to  me  to  think 
that  my  presence  may  render  it  unneces- 
sary for  you  to  strangle,  crucify,  burn 
alive,  and  drown  the  whole  population 
of  Yeni  Koj,"  I  answered.  "  I  dare  say 
you  have  done  most  of  those  things  at 
one  time  or  another." 

"  In  insurrections,  such  as  we  occa- 
sionally have  in  Albania  and  Crete,  it  is 
imperative  sometimes  to  make  an  exam- 
ple. But  I  am  not  bloodthirsty." 

"  No ;  from  your  conversation  I  should 
take  you  for  a  lamb,"  said  I. 

"  I  am  not  bloodthirsty,"  continued 
Gregorios.  "I  should  not  care  to  kill 
a  man  who  was  quite  defenseless,  or  who 
was  innocent.  Indeed,  I  would  not  do 
such  a  thing  on  any  account." 

"  You  amaze  me,"  I  observed. 

"  No.  But  I  like  fighting.  I  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  There  is 
really  nothing  more  exhilarating,  —  I 
even  believe  it  is  healthy." 

"  For  the  survivors  it  is  good  exer- 
cise. Those  who  do  not  survive  are,  of 
course,  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  ap- 
preciate the  fun." 

"  Exactly ;  the  fun  consists  in  surviv- 
ing." 

"  One  does  not  always  survive,"  I  ob- 
jected. 

"  What  is  the  difference  ?  "  exclaimed 
Balsamides,  who  probably  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  in  his  dark  corner  of  the  car- 
riage. "  A  man  can  die  only  once,  and 
then  it  is  all  over." 

"  A  man  can  also  live  only  once,"  said 
I.  "A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead 
lion." 

"  Very  little,"  answered  Balsamides, 
with  a  laugh.  <*  I  would  rather  have 
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been  a  living  lion  for  ever  so  short  a 
time,  and  be  dead,  than  be  a  Pera  dog 
forever.  The  Preacher  would  have  been 
nearer  to  the  truth  if  he  had  said  that 
a  living  man  is  better  than  a  dead  man. 
But  the  Preacher  was  an  Oriental,  and 
naturally  had  to  use  a  simile  to  express 
his  meaning." 

Suddenly  the  carriage  stopped  in  the 
road.  Then,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
we  turned  to  the  right,  and  began  to  de- 
scend a  steep  hill,  slowly  and  cautiously, 
for  the  night  was  very  dark  and  the  road 
bad. 

"  We  are  going  down  to  Yeni  Koj," 
said  Balsamides.  "  In  twenty  minutes 
we  shall  be  there.  I  will  get  out  of  the 
carriage  first.  Remember  that  once 
there  you  must  not  speak  a  word  of  any 
language  but  Turkish." 

Slowly  we  crept  down  the  hill,  the 
wheels  grinding  in  the  drag,  and  jolting 
heavily  from  time  to  time.  There  were 
trees  by  the  roadside,  —  indeed,  we 
were  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Belgrade 
forest.  The  bare  boughs  swayed  and 
creaked  in  the  bitter  March  wind,  and 
as  I  peered  out  through  the  window  the 
night  seemed  more  hideous  than  ever. 

"  By  the  bye,"  said  I,  suddenly,  "  we 
have  no  names.  What  am  I  to  call  you, 
if  I  have  to  speak  to  you  ?  " 

"  Anything,"  said  Balsamides.  "  She 
does  not  know  the  name  of  the  court 
physician,  I  suppose.  However,  you  had 
better  call  me  by  his  name.  She  might 
know,  after  all.  Call  me  Kalopithaki 
Bey.  You  are  Mehemet  Bey.  That  is 
simple  enough.  Here,  we  are  coming 
to  the  house,  be  ready,  they  will  open 
the  door  if  they  recognize  the  palace 
carriage  through  the  lattice.  Of  course 
every  one  will  be  up  if  the  old  lady  is 
dying,  and  it  is  not  much  past  twelve. 
The  man  has  driven  fast." 

The  wheels  rattled  over  pavement, 
and  we  drew  up  before  the  door  of  Lale- 
li's  house.  We  both  descended  quick- 
ly, and  Balsamides  went  up  the  broad 
steps  which  led  to  the  door  and  knocked. 


Some  one  opened  almost  immediately, 
and  a  harsh  voice  —  not  Selim's  — 
called  out,  — 

"  Who  is  there  ?  " 

"  From  the  palace,  by  order  of  his 
Majesty,"  answered  Balsamides,  prompt- 
ly. I  showed  myself  by  his  side,  and,  as 
he  had  predicted,  the  effect  produced  by 
the  adjutant's  uniform  was  instantane- 
ous. The  man  made  a  low  salute,  which 
we  hastily  returned,  and  held  the  door 
wide  open  for  us  to  pass ;  closing  it  and 
bolting  it,  however,  when  we  had  entered. 
I  noticed  that  the  bolts  slid  easily  and 
noiselessly  in  their  sockets.  The  man 
was  a  sturdy  and  military  Turk,  I  ob- 
served, with  grizzled  mustaches  and  a 
face  deeply  marked  with  small-pox. 

We  entered  a  lofty  vestibule,  lighted 
by  two  hanging  lamps.  The  floor  was 
matted,  but  there  was  no  furniture  of 
any  description.  At  the  opposite  end 
a  high  doorway  was  closed  by  a  heavy 
curtain.  A  large  Turkish  mangal,  or 
brazier,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  wide 
hall.  The  man  turned  to  the  right  and 
led  us  into  a  smaller  apartment,  of  which 
the  walls  were  ornamented  with  mirrors 
in  gilt  frames.  A  low  divan,  covered 
with  satin  of  the  disagreeable  color 
known  as  magenta,  surrounded  the  room 
on  all  sides.  Two  small  tables,  inlaid 
with  tortoise-shell  and  mother-of-pearl, 
stood  side  by  side  in  the  middle  of  the 
apartment. 

"  Buyurun,  be  seated,  Effendimlir," 
said  the  man,  who  then  left  the  room. 
A  moment  later  we  heard  his  harsh 
voice  at  some  distance  :  — 

"  Selim,  Selim  !  There  are  two  Ef- 
f endilir  from  Yildiz-Kioshk  in  the  selam- 
lek ! " 

We  sat  down  to  wait. 

"The  porter  is  a  genuine  Turk,  and 
not  a  Circassian.  A  Circassian  would 
have  said  '  Eff endilir,'  without  the  '  m,' 
in  the  vocative  when  he  spoke  to  us,  as 
he  did  when  he  used  it  in  the  nominative 
to  Selim." 

I  reflected  that  Balsamides  had  good 
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nerves  if   he  could  notice   grammatical 
niceties  at  such  a  moment. 


XVII. 

In  a  few  moments  Selim,  the  hideous 
Lala,  entered  the  room,  making  the 
usual  salutation  as  he  advanced.  He 
must  have  recognized  Balsamides  at 
once,  for  he  started  and  stood  still  when 
he  saw  him,  and  seemed  about  to  speak. 
But  my  appearance  probably  prevented 
him  from  saying  what  was  on  his  lips, 
and  he  stood  motionless  before  us.  Bal- 
samides assumed  a  suave  manner,  and 
informed  him  that  he  was  sent  by  his 
Majesty  to  afford  relief,  if  possible,  to 
Laleli  Khanum  Effendi.  His  Majesty, 
said  Gregorios,  was  deeply  grieved  at 
hearing  of  the  Khanum's  illness,  and 
desired  that  every  means  should  be  em- 
ployed to  alleviate  her  sufferings.  He 
begged  that  Selim  would  at  once  inform 
the  Khanum  of  the  physician's  presence, 
as  every  moment  might  be  of  importance 
at  such  a  juncture. 

Selim  could  hardly  have  guessed  the 
truth.  He  did  not  know  the  court  doc- 
tor by  sight,  and  Balsamides  played  his 
part  with  consummate  coolness.  The 
negro  could  never  have  imagined  that 
a  Frank  and  a  foreigner  would  dare  to 
assume  the  uniform  of  one  of  the  Sul- 
tan's adjutants,  —  a  uniform  which  he 
knew  very  well,  and  which  he  knew  that 
he  must  respect.  He  was  terrified  when 
he  recognized  in  the  Sultan's  medical 
adviser  the  man  who  had  scattered  the 
crowd  in  the  bazaar,  and  who  had  so 
startled  him  by  his  references  to  the 
ring,  the  box,  and  the  chain.  He  was 
frightened,  but  he  knew  he  could  not 
attempt  to  resist  the  imperial  order,  and 
after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  answered. 

"  The  Khanum  Effendi,"  he  said,  "  is 
indeed  very  ill.  It  is  past  midnight,  and 
no  one  in  the  harem  thinks  of  sleep.  I 
will  prepare  the  Khanum  for  the  Effen- 
di's  visit." 


Thereupon  he  withdrew,  and  we  were 
once  more  left  alone.  I  confess  that  my 
courage  rose  as  I  grew  more  confident 
of  the  excellence  of  my  disguise.  If  the 
Lala  himself  had  no  doubts  concerning 
me,  it  was  not  likely  that  any  one  else 
would  venture  to  question  my  identity. 
As  for  Balsamides,  he  seemed  as  calm 
as  though  he  were  making  an  ordinary 
visit. 

"  They  will  make  us  wait,"  he  said. 
"  It  will  take  half  an  hour  to  prepare 
the  harem  for  my  entrance.  The  old 
lady  may  be  dying,  but  she  will  not  sac- 
rifice the  formalities.  It  is  no  light 
thing  with  such  as  she  to  receive  a  visit 
from  a  Frank  doctor." 

He  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  lest  the  por- 
ter in  the  hall  should  hear  us.  But  he 
did  not  speak  again.  I  fancied  he  was 
framing  his  speech  to  the  Khanum.  The 
preparations  within  did  not  take  so  long 
as  he  had  expected,  for  scarcely  ten 
minutes  had  elapsed  when  Selim  re- 
turned. 

"Buyurun,"  said  the  negro,  shortly. 
The  word  is  the  universal  formula  in 
Turkey  for  "  walk  in,"  "  sit  down," 
"make  yourself  comfortable,"  "help 
yourself." 

Balsamides  glanced  at  me,  astwe  both 
rose  from  our  seats,  and  I  saw  that  he 
was  perfectly  calm  and  confident.  A 
moment  later  I  was  alone. 

Gregorios  followed  Selim  into  the 
hall ;  then,  passing  under  the  heavy  cur- 
tain and  through  a  door  which  the  Lala 
opened  on  the  other  side,  he  found  him- 
self within  the  precincts  of  the  harem, 
in  a  wide  vestibule  not  unlike  the  one 
he  had  just  quitted,  though  more  bril- 
liantly lighted,  and  furnished  with  low 
divans  covered  with  pale  blue  satin. 
There  was  no  one  to  be  seen,  however, 
and  Balsamides  followed  the  negro,  who 
entered  a  door  on  the  right-hand  side, 
at  the  end  of  the  hall.  They  passed 
through  a  narrow  passage,  entirely  hung 
with  rose-colored  silk  and  matted,  but 
devoid  of  furniture,  and  then  Selim 
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raised  a  curtain  and  admitted  Gregorios 
to  the  presence  of  the  sick  lady. 

The  apartment  was  vast  and  brilliant- 
ly illuminated  with  lamps.  Huge  mir- 
rors in  gilt  frames  of  the  fashion  of  the 
last  century  filled  the  panels  from  the 
ceiling  to  the  wainscoting.  In  the  cor- 
ners and  in  every  available  space  between 
the  larger  ones,  small  mirrors  bearing 
branches  of  lights  were  hung,  and  groups 
of  lamps  were  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ing. The  whole  effect  was  as  though 
the  room  had  been  lighted  for  a  ball. 
The  Khanum  had  always  loved  lights, 
and  feeling  her  sight  dimmed  by  illness 
she  had  ordered  every  lamp  in  the  house 
to  be  lighted,  producing  a  fictitious 
daylight,  and  perhaps  in  some  measure 
the  exhilaration  which  daylight  brings 
with  it. 

The  floor  of  the  hall  was  of  highly 
polished  wood,  and  the  everlasting  divans 
of  disagreeable  magenta  satin,  so  dear  to 
the  modern  Turkish  woman,  lined  the 
walls  on  three  sides.  At  the  upper  end, 
however,  a  dais  was  raised  about  a  foot 
from  the  floor.  Here  rich  Sine  and 
Giordes  carpets  were  spread,  and  a 
broad  divan  extended  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  apartment,  covered  with 
silk  of  a  very  delicate  hue,  such  as  in 
the  last  century  was  called  "  bloom  "  in 
England.  The  long  stiff  cushions,  of 
the  same  material,  leaned  stiffly  against 
the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  low  seat,  in 
an  even  row.  Several  dwarf  tables,  of 
the  inlaid  sort,  stood  within  arm's-length 
of  the  divan,  and  on  one  of  them  lay  a 
golden  salver,  bearing  a  crystal  jar  of 
strawberry  preserves,  and  a  glass  half 
full  of  water,  with  a  gold  spoon  in  it. 
In  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  divan 
was  the  Khanum  herself. 

The  old  lady's  dress  was  in  striking 
contrast  to  her  surroundings.  She  wore 
a  shapeless,  snuff-colored  gown,  very 
loose  and  only  slightly  gathered  at  the 
waist.  As  she  sat  propped  among  her 
cushions,  her  feet  entirely  concealed  be- 
neath her,  she  seemed  to  be  inclosed  in 


a  brown  bag,  from  which  emerged  her 
head  and  hands.  The  latter  were  very 
small  and  white,  and  might  well  have  be- 
longed to  a  young  woman,  but  her  head 
was  that  of  an  aged  crone.  Balsamides 
was  amazed  at  her  ugliness  and  the  ex- 
traordinary expression  of  her  features. 
She  wore  no  head-dress,  and  the  bit  of 
gauze  about  her  throat,  which  properly 
speaking  should  have  concealed  her  face, 
did  not  even  cover  her  chin.  Her  hair 
was  perfectly  black  in  spite  of  her  age, 
and  being  cut  so  short  as  only  to  reach 
the  collar  of  her  gown,  hung  straight 
down  like  that  of  an  American  Indian, 
brushed  back  from  the  high  yellow  fore- 
head, and  falling  like  stiff  horse-hair 
over  her  ears  and  cheeks  when  she  bent 
forward.  Her  eyes,  too,  were  black,  and 
were  set  so  near  together  as  to  give 
her  a  very  disagreeable  expression,  while 
the  heavy  eyebrows  rose  slightly  from 
the  nose  towards  the  temples.  The  nose 
was  long,  straight,  and  pointed,  but  very 
thin,  and  the  nostrils,  which  had  once 
been  broad  and  sensitive,  were  pinched 
and  wrinkled  by  old  age  and  the  play  of 
strong  emotions.  Her  cheeks  were  hol- 
lowed and  yellow,  as  the  warped  parch- 
ment cover  of  an  old  manuscript,  seamed 
with  furrows  in  all  directions,  so  that 
the  slightest  motion  of  her  face  de- 
stroyed one  set  of  deep-traced  lines  only 
to  exhibit  another  new  and  unexpected 
network  of  wrinkles.  The  upper  lip 
was  long  and  drawn  down,  while  the  thin 
mouth  curved  upwards  at  the  corners  in 
a  disagreeable  smile,  something  like  that 
which  seems  to  play  about  the  long,  slit 
lips  of  a  dead  viper.  This  unpleasant 
combination  of  features  was  terminated 
by  a  short  but  prominent  chin,  indicating 
a  determined  and  undeviating  will.  The 
ghastly  yellow  color  of  her  face  made 
the  unnatural  brightness  of  her  beady 
eyes  more  extraordinary  still. 

To  judge  from  her  appearance,  she 
had  not  long  to  live,  and  Balsamides  re- 
alized the  fact  as  soon  as  he  was  in  her 
presence.  It  was  not  a  fever  ;  it  was  no 
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sudden  illness  which  had  attacked  her, 
depriving  her  of  strength,  speech,  and 
consciousness.  She  was  dying  of  a  slow 
and  incurable  disease,  which  fed  upon 
the  body  without  weakening  the  ener- 
gies of  the  brain,  and  which  had  now 
reached  its  last  stage.  She  might  live 
a  month,  or  she  might  die  that  very 
night,  but  her  end  was  close  at  hand. 
With  the  iron  determination  of  a  tyran- 
nical old  woman,  she  kept  up  appear- 
ances to  the  last,  and  had  insisted  on  be- 
ing carried  to  the  great  hall  and  set  in 
the  place  of  honor  upon  the  divan  to  re- 
ceive the  visit  of  the  physician.  Indeed, 
for  many  days  she  had  given  the  slaves 
of  her  harem  no  rest,  causing  herself  to 
be  carried  from  one  part  of  the  house  to 
another,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  some 
relief  from  the  pain  which  devoured  her. 
All  night  the  great  rooms  were  illu- 
minated. Day  and  night  the  slaves 
exhausted  themselves  in  the  attempt  to 
amuse  her :  the  trained  and  educated 
Circassian  girl  translated  the  newspa- 
pers to  her,  or  read  aloud  whole  chap- 
ters of  Victor  Hugo's  Miserables,  one  of 
the  few  foreign  novels  which  have  been 
translated  into  Turkish ;  the  almehs 
danced  and  sang  to  their  small  lutes  ; 
the  black  slaves  succeeded  each  other 
in  bringing  every  kind  of  refreshment 
which  the  ingenuity  of  the  Dalmatian 
cook  could  devise  ;  the  whole  establish- 
ment was  in  perpetual  motion,  and  had 
rarely  in  the  last  few  days  snatched  a 
few  minutes  of  uneasy  rest  when  the 
Khanum  slept  her  short  and  broken  sleep. 
It  chanced  that  Laleli  had  all  her  life 
detested  opium,  and  was  so  quick  to  de- 
tect its  presence  in  a  sweetmeat  or  in  a 
sherbet  that  now,  when  its  use  might 
have  soothed  her  agonies,  no  member  of 
her  household  had  the  courage  to  offer 
it  to  her.  Her  sleepless  days  and  nights 
passed  in  the  perpetual  effort  to  obtain 
some  diversion  from  her  pain,  and  with 
every  hour  it  became  more  difficult  to 
satisfy  her  craving  for  change  and 
amusement. 


Balsamides  came  forward,  touching 
his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  forehead  ;  and 
then  approaching  nearer,  he  awaited  her 
invitation  to  sit  down.  The  old  woman 
made  a  feeble,  almost  palsied  gesture 
with  her  thin  white  hand,  and  Gregorios 
advanced  and  seated  himself  upon  the 
divan  at  some  distance  from  his  patient. 

"  His  Majesty  has  sent  you  ? "  she 
inquired  presently,  slowly  turning  her 
head  and  fixing  her  beady  eyes  upon  his 
face.  Her  voice  was  weak  and  hoarse, 
scarcely  rising  above  a  whisper. 

"  It  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  I 
should  use  my  art  to  stay  the  hand  of 
death,"  replied  Balsamides.  "  His  Maj- 
esty is  deeply  grieved  to  hear  of  the  Kha- 
num Effendi's  illness." 

"  My  gratitude  is  profound  as  the 
sea,"  said  Laleli  Khanum,  but  as  she 
spoke  the  viper  smile  wreathed  and 
curled  upon  her  seamed  lips.  "  I  thank 
his  Majesty.  My  time  is  come,  —  it  is 
my  kader,  my  fate.  Allah  alone  can 
save.  None  else  can  help  me." 

"  Nevertheless,  though  it  be  in  vain, 
I  must  try  my  arts,  Khanum  Effendim," 
said  Balsamides. 

"  What  are  your  arts  ?  "  asked  the 
sick  woman,  scornfully.  "  Can  you 
burn  me  with  fire,  and  make  a  new  La- 
leli out  of  the  ashes  of  my  bones  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Gregorios,  "  I  cannot  do 
that,  but  I  can  ease  your  pain,  and  per- 
haps you  may  recover." 

"  If  you  can  ease  my  pain,  you  shall 
be  rich.  But  you  cannot.  Only  Allah 
is  great !  " 

"  If  the  Khanum  will  permit  her  ser- 
vant to  approach  her  and  to  touch  her 
hand  "  —  suggested  Balsamides,  hum- 
bly. 

"  Gelinis,  come,"  muttered  Laleli. 
But  she  drew  the  pale  green  veil  that 
was  round  her  throat  a  little  higher,  so 
as  to  cover  her  mouth.  "  What  is  this 
vile  body  that  it  should  be  any  longer 
withheld  from  the  touch  of  the  unbe- 
liever ?  What  is  your  medicine,  Giaour  ? 
Shall  the  touch  of  your  unbelieving  hand, 
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wherewith  you  daily  make  signs  before 
images,  heal  the  sickness  of  her  who  is 
a  daughter  of  the  prophet  of  the  Most 
High?" 

Balsamides  rose  from  his  seat  and 
came  to  her  side.  She  shrank  together 
in  her  snuff-colored,  bag-shaped  gown, 
and  hesitated  before  she  would  put  out 
her  small  hand,  and  her  eyes  expressed 
ineffable  disgust.  But  at  last  she  held 
out  her  fingers,  and  Gregorios  succeed- 
ed in  getting  at  her  wrist.  The  pulse 
was  very  quick,  and  fluttered  and  sank 
at  every^  fourth  or  fifth  beat. 

"  The  Khanum  is  in  great  pain,"  said 
Gregorios.  He  saw  indeed  that  she  was 
in  a  very  weak  state,  and  he  fancied  she 
could  not  last  long. 

"Ay,  the  pains  of  Gehennam  are 
upon  me,"  she  answered  in  her  hoarse 
whisper,  and  at  the  same  time  she  trem- 
bled violently,  while  the  perspiration 
broke  out  in  a  clammy  moisture  on  her 
yellow  forehead. 

Gregorios  produced  a  small  case  from 
his  pocket.  It  is  the  magical  trans- 
former of  the  modern  physician. 

"  The  prick  of  a  pin,"  said  he,  "  and 
your  pain  will  cease.  If  the  Khanum 
will  consent  ?  " 

She  was  in  an  access  of  terrible  agony, 
and  could  not  speak.  Gregorios  took 
from  his  case  a  tiny  syringe  and  a  small 
bottle  containing  a  colorless  liquid.  It 
was  the  work  of  an  instant  to  puncture 
the  skin  of  Laleli's  hand,  and  to  inject  a 
small  dose  of  morphine,  —  a  very  small 
dose  indeed,  for  the  solution  was  weak. 
But  the  effect  was  almost  instantaneous. 
The  Khanum  opened  her  small  black 
eyes,  the  contortion  of  her  wrinkled 
face  gave  way  to  a  more  natural  expres- 
sion, and  she  gradually  assumed  a  look 
of  peace  and  relief  which  told  Gregorios 
that  the  drug  had  done  its  work.  Even 
her  voice  sounded  less  hoarse  and  indis- 
tinct when  she  spoke  again. 

"  I  am  cured !  "  she  exclaimed  in 
sudden  delight.  "  The  pain  is  gone, 
—  Allah  be  praised,  the  pain  is  gone, 


the  fire  is  put  out !  I  shall  live  !  I  shall 
live !  " 

Not  one  word  of  thanks  to  Gregorios 
escaped  her  lips.  It  was  characteristic 
of  the  woman  that  she  expressed  only 
her  own  satisfaction  at  the  relief  she  ex- 
perienced, feeling  not  the  smallest  grati- 
tude towards  the  physician.  She  clapped 
her  thin  hands,  and  a  black  slave  girl 
appeared,  one  of  those  called  hala'ik,  or 
"  creatures."  The  Khanum  ordered  cof- 
fee and  chibouques.  She  had  never  ac- 
cepted the  modern  cigarette. 

"  The  relief  is  instantaneous,"  re- 
marked Balsamides,  carefully  putting 
back  the  syringe  and  the  bottle  in  the 
little  case,  which  he  returned  to  his 
pocket. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  the  old  woman,  low- 
ering her  voice,  "is  it  the  magic  of  the 
Franks?" 

"  It  is,  and  it  is  not,"  answered  Gre- 
gorios, willing  to  play  upon  her  supersti- 
tion. "It  is,  truly,  very  mysterious, 
and  a  man  who  employs  it  must  have 
clean  hands  and  a  brave  heart.  And  so, 
indeed,  must  the  person  who  benefits  by 
the  cure.  Otherwise  it  cannot  be  per- 
manent. The  sins  which  burden  the 
soul  have  power  to  consume  the  body, 
and  if  there  is  no  repentance,  no  device 
to  undo  the  harm  done,  the  magic  prop- 
erties of  the  fluid  are  soon  destroyed  by 
the  more  powerful  arts  of  Satan." 

The  Khanum  looked  anxiously  at  Bal- 
samides as  he  spoke.  At  that  moment 
the  black  slave  girl  returned,  bearing 
two  little  cups  of  coffee,  while  two  other 
girls,  exactly  like  the  first,  followed  with 
two  lighted  chibouques,  a  mangal  filled 
with  coals,  two  small  brass  dishes  upon 
which  the  bowls  of  the  pipes  were  to 
rest,  so  as  not  to  burn  the  carpet,  and 
a  little  pair  of  steel  firetongs  inlaid 
with  gold.  At  a  sign  the  three  slaves 
silently  retired.  The  Khanum  drank  the 
hot  coffee  eagerly,  and,  placing  the  huge 
amber  mouthpiece  against  her  lips,  be- 
gan to  inhale  the  smoke.  Gregorios  fol- 
lowed her  example. 
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"  What  is  this  you  say  of  Satan  de- 
stroying the  power  of  your  medicine  ?  " 
asked  Laleli,  presently. 

"  It  is  the  truth,  Khanum  Effendim," 
answered  Balsamides,  solemnly.  "  If, 
therefore,  you  would  be  healed,  repent  of 
sin,  and  if  you  have  done  anything  that 
is  sinful,  command  that  it  be  undone,  if 
possible.  If  not,  your  pain  will  return, 
and  I  cannot  save  you." 

"  How  do  you,  a  Giaour,  talk  to  me 
of  repentance  ?  "  asked  Laleli,  in  scorn- 
ful tones.  "While  you  try  to  extract 
the  eyelash  from  my  eye,  you  do  not 
see  the  beam  which  has  entered  your 
own." 

"  Nevertheless,  unless  you  repent  my 
medicine  will  not  heal  you,"  returned 
Gregorios,  calmly. 

"  What  have  I  to  repent  ?  Shall  you 
find  out  my  sin  ?  " 

"  That  I  be  unable  to  find  it  out  does 
not  destroy  the  necessity  for  your  re- 
penting it.  The  time  is  short.  If  your 
heart  is  not  clean  you  will  soon  be  writh- 
ing in  a  worse  agony  than  when  I 
charmed  away  your  pain." 

"  We  shall  see,"  retorted  the  Khanum, 
her  features  wrinkling  in  a  contemptu- 
ous smile.  "  I  tell  you  I  feel  perfectly 
well.  I  have  recovered." 

But  she  had  hardly  spoken,  and  puffed 
a  great  cloud  of  aromatic  smoke  into  the 
still  air  of  the  illuminated  room,  when 
the  smile  began  to  fade.  Balsamides 
watched  her  narrowly,  and  saw  the  for- 
mer expression  of  pain  slowly  returning 
to  her  face.  He  had  not  expected  it  so 
soon,  but  in  his  fear  of  producing  death 
he  had  administered  a  very  small  dose 
of  morphine,  and  the  disease  was  far 
advanced.  Laleli,  however,  though  ter- 
rified as  she  felt  that  the  agony  she  had 
so  long  endured  was  returning  after  so 
brief  a  respite,  endeavored  bravely  to 
hide  her  sufferings,  lest  she  should  seem 
to  confess  that  the  Giaour  was  right,  and 
that  it  was  the  presence  of  the  devil  in 
her  heart  which  prevented  the  medicine 
from  having  its  full  effect.  Gradually, 


as  she  smoked  on  in  silence,  Gregorios 
saw  that  the  disease  had  got  the  mastery 
over  her  again,  and  that  she  was  strug- 
gling to  control  her  features.  He  pre- 
tended not  to  observe  the  change,  and 
waited  philosophically  for  the  inevitable 
result.  At  last  the  unfortunate  woman 
could  bear  it  no  longer ;  the  pipe  dropped 
from  her  trembling  hand,  and  the  sweat 
stood  upon  her  brow. 

"  I  wonder  whether  there  is  any  truth 
in  what  you  say  !  "  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  broken  with  the  pain  she  would 
not  confess. 

"It  is  useless  to  deny  it,"  answered 
Balsamides.  "  The  Khanum  Effendim 
is  already  suffering." 

"  No,  I  am  not !  "  she  said  between 
her  teeth.  But  the  perspiration  trickled 
down  her  hollow  cheeks.  Suddenly,  un- 
able to  hide  the  horrible  agony  which 
was  gnawing  in  her  bosom,  she  uttered 
a  short,  harsh  cry,  and  rocked  herself 
backwards  and  forwards. 

"  It  is  even  so,"  said  Balsamides,  ey- 
ing her  coldly,  and  not  moving  from  his 
place  as  he  blew  the  clouds  of  smoke 
into  the  warm  air.  "  My  medicine  is  of 
no  use  when  the  soul  is  dark  and  dis- 
eased by  a  black  deed." 

"  Where  is  the  medicine  ?  "  cried  the 
wretched  woman,  swaying  from  side  to 
side  in  her  agony.  "  Where  is  it  ?  Give 
it  to  me  again,  or  I  shall  die  !  " 

"  It  cannot  help  you  unless  you  con- 
fess your  sin,"  returned  her  torturer  in- 
differently. 

"  In  the  name  of  Allah !  I  will  con- 
fess all,  even  to  you  an  unbeliever,  if 
you  will  only  give  me  rest  again  !  "  cried 
Laleli.  From  the  momentary  respite 
the  pain  seemed  far  greater  than  be- 
fore. 

"  If  you  will  do  that,  I  will  try  and 
save  you,"  answered  Balsamides,  pro- 
ducing the  case  from  his  pocket.  He 
had  been  very  far  from  expecting  the 
advantage  he  had  obtained  through  the 
combination  of  the  old  woman's  credulity 
and  extreme  suffering.  But  in  his  usual 
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cold  fashion  he  now  resolved  to  use  it  to 
the  utmost.  Laleli  saw  him  take  the 
syringe  from  the  case,  and  her  eyes  glit- 
tered with  the  anticipation  of  immediate 
relief. 

"  Speak,"  said  Gregorios,  "  confess 
your  sin,  and  you  shall  have  rest." 

"  What  am  I  to  confess  ?  "  asked  the 
old  woman,  hungrily  watching  the  tiny 
instrument  in  his  fingers. 

"  This,"  answered  Balsamides,  lower- 
ing his  voice.  "  You  must  tell  me  what 
became  of  a  Russian  Effendi,  whose 
name  was  Alexander,  whom  you  caused 
to  be  seized  one  night  in  the  last  week 
of"  — 

Again  Laleli  cried  out,  and  rocked  her 
body,  apparently  suffering  more  than 
ever. 

"  The  medicine  !  "  she  whispered,  al- 
most inaudibly.  "  Quick  —  I  cannot 
speak  —  I  am  dying  of  the  pain."  The 
perspiration  streamed  down  her  yellow 
wrinkled  face,  and  Balsamides  feared 
the  end  was  come. 

"  You  must  tell  me  first,  or  it  will  be 
of  no  use,"  he  said.  But  he  quickly 
filled  the  syringe,  and  prepared  to  re- 
peat the  former  operation. 

"  I  cannot,"  groaned  Laleli.  "  I  die 
-  quick  !  Then  I  will  tell." 

A  physician  might  have  known  whe- 
ther the  woman  were  really  dying  or 
not,  but  Balsamides'  science  did  not  go 
so  far  as  that.  Without  further  hesita- 
tion he  pricked  the  skin  of  her  hand  and 
injected  a  small  quantity,  a  very  little 
more  than  the  first  time.  The  effect 
was  not  quite  so  sudden  as  before,  but  it 
followed  after  a  few  seconds.  The  signs 
of  extreme  suffering  disappeared  from 
the  Khanum's  face,  and  she  once  more 
looked  up. 

"  Your  medicine  is  good,  Giaour,"  she 
said,  with  the  ghost  of  a  disdainful  laugh. 
But  her  voice  was  still  very  weak  and 
hoarse. 

"  It  will  not  save  you  unless  you  con- 
fess what  became  of  the  Frank,"  said 
Gregorios,  again  putting  his  instrument 


into  the  case,  and  the  case  into  his 
pocket. 

"It  is  very  easy  for  me  to  have  you 
kept  here,  and  to  force  you  to  cure  me," 
she  answered,  with  a  wicked  smile.  "  Do 
you  think  you  can  leave  my  house  with- 
out my  permission  ?  " 

"  Easily,"  returned  Balsamides,  coolly. 
"  I  have  not  come  here  unprotected.  His 
majesty's  adjutant  is  outside.  You  will 
not  find  it  easy  to  take  him  prisoner." 

"  Who  knows  ?  "  exclaimed  Laleli. 
"  The  only  thing  which  prevents  me 
from  keeping  you  is,  that  I  see  you  have 
very  little  of  your  medicine.  It  is  a 
good  medicine.  But  I  do  not  believe 
your  story  about  repentance.  It  may 
serve  for  Franks ;  it  is  not  enough  for 
a  daughter  of  the  true  prophet." 

"  You  shall  see.  If  you  wish  to  avoid 
further  suffering,  I  advise  you  to  tell  me 
what  became  of  Alexander  Patoff,  and 
to  tell  me  quickly.  I  was  wrong  to  give 
you  the  medicine  until  you  had  con- 
fessed, but  if  you  refuse  I  have  another 
medicine  ready  which  may  persuade 
you." 

"  What  do  I  know  of  your  unbeliev- 
ing dogs  of  Russians  ?  "  retorted  the  old 
woman,  fiercely. 

"  You  know  the  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion well  enough.  If  you  do  not  tell  me 
within  five  minutes  what  I  want  to 
know,  I  will  tell  you  what  the  other 
medicine  is." 

Laleli  relapsed  into  a  scornful  silence. 
She  was  better  of  her  pain,  but  she  was 
angry  at  the  physician's  manner.  Bal- 
samides took  out  his  watch,  and  began 
to  count  the  minutes.  There  was  dead 
silence  in  the  spacious  hall,  where  the 
lights  burned  as  brightly  as  ever,  while 
the  heavy  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  slow- 
ly wreathed  themselves  around  the  chan- 
deliers and  mirrors.  The  two  sat  watch- 
ing each  other.  It  seemed  an  eternity 
to  the  old  woman,  but  the  dose  had  been 
stronger  this  time,  and  she  was  free  from 
pain.  At  last  Balsamides  shut  his  watch 
and  returned  it  to  his  pocket. 
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"Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  tell  me 
what  became  of  Alexander  Patoff,  whom 
you  caused  to  be  seized  in  or  near  Agia 
Sophia,  one  night  in  the  last  week  of  the 
month  of  Ramazan  before  the  last  ?  " 

Laleli's  beady  eyes  were  fixed  on  his 
as  he  spoke,  with  an  air  of  surprise,  not 
unmingled  with  curiosity,  and  strongly 
tinged  with  contempt. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  him,"  she  an- 
swered steadily.  "  I  never  caused  him 
to  be  seized.  I  never  heard  of  him." 

"  Then  here  is  my  medicine,"  said 
Gregorios,  coldly.  "It  is  a  terrible 
medicine.  Listen  to  the  pleasure  of  his 
Majesty  the  Hunkyar."  He  rose,  and 
pressed  the  document  to  his  lips  and 
forehead. 

"  What !  "  cried  Laleli,  in  sudden  ter- 
ror, her  voice  gathering  strength  from 
her  fright. 

"  It  is  an  order,  dated  to-day,  to  ar- 
rest Laleli  Khanum  Effendi,  and  to  con- 
vey her  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  she 
shall  await  the  further  commands  of  his 
Majesty." 

"  It  is  false,"  murmured  the  Khanum. 
But  her  white  fingers  twisted  each  other 
nervously.  "  It  is  a  forgery." 

"So  false,"  replied  Balsamides,  with 
cold  contempt,  "  that  the  adjutant  is 
waiting  outside,  and  a  troop  of  horse 
is  stationed  within  call  to  conduct  you 
to  the  place  of  safety  aforesaid.  I  can 
force  you  to  lay  his  Majesty's  signature 
on  your  forehead  and  to  follow  me  to 
my  carriage,  if  I  please." 

"  Allah  alone  is  great !  "  groaned  the 
Khanum,  her  head  sinking  on  her  breast 
in  despair.  "  Kader,  —  it  is  my  fate." 

"  But  if  you  will  deliver  me  this  man 
alive,  I  will  save  you  out  of  the  hands 
even  of  the  Hunkyar.  I  will  say  that 
you  are  too  ill  to  be  removed  from  your 
house,  —  unless  I  give  you  my  medi- 
cine," he  added,  flattering  her  hopes  to 
the  last. 

"  Give  me  time.  I  know  nothing  — 
what  shall  I  say  ?  "  muttered  Laleli,  in- 
coherently, her  thin  fingers  twitching 
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at  the  stuff  of  her  snuff-colored  gown, 
while  as  she  bent  her  head  her  short, 
coarse,  black  hair  fell  over  her  yellow 
cheeks,  and  concealed  her  expression 
from  Gregorios. 

"You  have  not  much  time,"  he  an- 
swered. "  The  pain  will  soon  seize  you 
more  sharply  than  before.  If  I  arrest 
you,  your  sentence  will  be  banishment 
to  Arabia,  —  not  for  this  crime,  but  for 
that  other  which  you  thought  was  par- 
doned. If  I  leave  you  here  without 
help,  my  sentence  upon  you  is  pain, 
pain  and  agony  until  you  die.  It  is 
already  returning.  I  can  see  it  in  your 
face." 

"  I  must  have  time  to  consider,"  said 
Laleli,  her  old  firmness  returning,  as  it 
generally  did  in  moments  of  great  diffi- 
culty. She  looked  up,  tossing  back  her 
hair.  "  How  long  will  you  give  me  ?  " 

"  Till  the  morning  light  is  first  gray 
in  the  sky  above  Beikos,"  replied  Gre- 
gorios, without  hesitation.  "  But  for 
your  own  sake  you  had  better  decide 
sooner." 

Laleli  was  silent.  She  must  have  had 
the  strongest  reasons  for  refusing  to  tell 
the  secret  of  Alexander's  fate,  for  the 
penalty  of  silence  was  a  fearful  one. 
She  felt  herself  to  be  dying,  but  the 
morphine  had  revived  in  her  the  hope  of 
life,  and  she  loved  life  yet.  But  to  live 
and  suffer,  to  go  through  the  horrors  of 
an  exile  to  Arabia,  to  drag  her  gnawing 
pain  through  the  sands  of  the  desert, 
was  a  prospect  too  awful  to  be  contem- 
plated. As  the  effects  of  the  last  dose 
administered  began  to  disappear,  and 
her  sufferings  recommenced,  she  realized 
her  situation  with  frightful  vividness. 
Still  she  strove  to  be  calm  and  to  baffle 
her  tormentor  to  the  very  end.  If  she 
had  not  felt  the  unspeakable  relief  she 
had  gained  from  his  medicine,  she  would 
have  wished  to  die,  but  she  had  tasted 
of  life  again.  The  problem  was  how  to 
preserve  this  new  life  while  refusing  to 
answer  the  question  Gregorios  had  asked 
of  her.  She  was  so  clever,  so  thorough- 
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ly  able  to  deal  with  difficulties,  that  if 
she  could  but  have  relief  from  her  suf- 
ferings, so  that  her  mind  might  be  free 
to  work  undisturbed,  she  still  hoped  to 
find  the  solution.  But  the  pain  was  al- 
ready returning.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
would  be  writhing  in  agony  again. 

"  I  will  wait  until  morning,  —  it  is 
not  many  hours  now,"  said  Balsamides, 
after  a  pause.  "  But  I  strongly  advise 
you  to  decide  at  once.  You  are  begin- 
ning to  suffer,  and  I  warn  you  that  un- 
less you  confess  you  shall  not  have  the 
medicine." 

"  I  lived  without  it  until  you  came," 
answered  Laleli.  "  I  can  live  without 
it  now,  if  it  is  my  fate."  Her  voice 
trembled  convulsively,  but  she  finished 
her  sentence  by  a  great  effort. 

"  It  is  not  your  fate,"  returned  Gre- 
gorios.  "  You  cannot  live  without  it." 

"  Then  at  least  I  shall  die  and  escape 
you,"  she  groaned,  but  even  in  her  groan 
there  was  a  sort  of  scorn.  On  the  last 
occasion  she  had  indeed  exaggerated  her 
sufferings,  pretending  that  she  was  at 
the  point  of  death  in  order  to  get  relief 
without  telling  her  secret.  She  had  al- 
ways believed  that  at  the  last  minute 
Balsamides  would  relent,  out  of  fear  lest 
she  should  die,  and  that  she  could  thus 
obtain  a  series  of  intervals  of  rest,  dur- 
ing which  she  might  think  what  was  to 
be  done.  She  did  not  know  the  relent- 
less character  of  the  man  with  whom  she 
had  to  deal. 

"You  cannot  escape  me,"  said  Bal- 
samides, sternly.  "  But  you  can  save 
me  trouble  by  deciding  quickly." 

" I  have  decided  to  die! "  she  cried  at 
last,  with  a  great  effort.  She  groaned 
again,  and  began  to  rock  herself  in  her 
seat  upon  the  divan. 

"  You  will  not  die  yet,"  observed  Gre- 
gorios,  contemptuously.  He  had  under- 
stood that  he  had  been  deceived  the  pre- 
vious time,  and  had  determined  to  let 
her  suffer. 

Indeed,  she  was  suffering,  and  very 
terribly.  Her  groans  had  a  different 


character  now,  and  it  was  evident  that 
she  was  not  playing  a  comedy.  A  livid 
hue  overspread  her  face,  and  she  gasped 
for  breath. 

"  If  you  are  really  in  pain,"  said  Bal- 
samides, "confess,  and  I  will  give  you 
relief." 

But  Laleli  shook  her  head,  and  did 
not  look  up.  He  attributed  her  con- 
stancy to  an  intention  to  impose  upon 
him  a  second  time  by  appearing  to  suf- 
fer in  silence  rather  than  to  sell  her 
secret  for  the  medicine.  He  looked 
on,  quite  unmoved,  for  some  minutes. 
At  last  she  raised  her  head  and  showed 
the  deathly  color  of  her  face. 

"  Medicine  !  "  she  gasped. 

"  Not  this  time,  unless  you  make  a 
full  confession,"  said  Balsamides  calmly. 
"  I  will  not  be  deceived  again." 

The  wretched  woman  cast  an  implor- 
ing glance  at  him,  and  seemed  trying  to 
speak.  But  he  thought  she  was  acting 
again,  and  did  not  move  from  his  seat. 

"  You  understand  the  price,"  he  said, 
slowly  taking  the  case  from  his  pocket. 
"  Tell  what  you  know,  and  you  shall 
have  it  all,  if  you  like." 

The  old  Khanum's  eyes  glittered  as 
she  saw  the  receptacle  of"  the  coveted 
medicine.  Her  lips  moved,  producing 
only  inarticulate  sounds.  Then,  with  a 
convulsive  movement,  she  suddenly  began 
to  try  and  drag  herself  along  the  divan 
to  the  place  where  Gregorios  sat.  He 
gazed  at  her  scornfully.  She  was  very 
weak,  and  painfully  moved  on  her  hands 
and  knees,  the  straight  hair  falling  about 
her  face,  while  her  eyes  gleamed  and 
her  lips  moved.  Occasionally  she  paused 
as  though  exhausted,  and  groaned  hea- 
vily in  her  agony.  But  Balsamides  be- 
lieved it  to  be  but  a  comedy  to  frighten 
him  into  administering  the  dose,  and  he 
sat  still  in  his  place,  holding  the  case  in 
his  hand  and  keeping  his  eyes  upon  her. 

"  You  cannot  deceive  me,"  he  said 
coldly.  "  All  these  contortions  will  not 
prevail  upon  me.  You  must  tell  your 
secret,  or  you  will  get  nothing." 
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Still  Laleli  dragged  herself  along,  ap- 
parently trying  to  speak,  but  uttering 
only  inarticulate  sounds.  As  she  got 
nearer  to  him,  still  on  her  hands  and 
knees,  Gregorios  thought  he  had  never 
seen  so  awful  a  sight.  The  straight 
black  hair  was  matted  in  the  moisture 
upon  her  clammy  face  ;  a  deathly,  green- 
ish livid  hue  had  overspread  her  fea- 
tures ;  her  chin  was  extended  forward 
hungrily  and  her  eyes  shone  dangerously, 
while  her  lips  chattered  perpetually.  She 
was  very  near  to  Balsamides.  Had  she 
had  the  strength  to  stretch  out  her  hand 
she  could  almost  have  touched  the  small 
black  case  he  held.  He  thought  she  was 
too  near,  at  last,  and  his  grip  tightened 
on  the  little  box. 

"  Confess,"  he  said  once  more,  "  and 
you  shall  have  it." 

For  one  moment  more  she  tried  to 
struggle  on,  still  not  speaking.  Bal- 
samides rose  and  quietly  put  the  case 
into  his  pocket,  anticipating  a  struggle. 
He,  little  knew  what  the  result  would 
be.  The  miserable  creature  uttered  a 
short  cry,  and  a  wild  look  of  despair 
was  in  her  eyes.  Suddenly,  as  she 
crawled  upon  the  divan,  she  reared  her- 
self up  on  her  knees,  stretching  out  her 
wasted  hands  towards  him. 

"  Give  —  give  "  —  she  cried.  "  I  will 
tell  you  all  —  he  is  alive  —  he  is  —  a 
wan —  " 

Her  staring  black  eyes  abruptly 
seemed  to  turn  white,  and  instantly  her 
face  became  ashy  pale.  One  last  con- 
vulsive effort,  —  the  jaw  dropped,  the 
features  relaxed,  the  limbs  were  unstrung, 
and  Laleli  Khanum  fell  forward  to  her 
full  length  upon  her  face  on  the  peach- 
colored  satin  of  the  divan. 

She  was  dead,  and  Gregorios  Balsami- 
des knew  it,  as  he  turned  her  limp  body 
so  that  she  lay  upon  her  back.  She 
was  quite  dead,  but  he  was  neither 
startled  nor  horrified  ;  he  was  bitterly 
disappointed,  and  again  and  again  he 
ground  his  heel  into  the  thick  Sine  carpet 
under  his  feet.  What  was  it  to  him 


whether  this  hideous  old  hag  were  dead 
in  one  way  or  another  ?  She  had  died 
with  her  secret.  There  she  lay  in  her 
shapeless  bag-like  gown  of  snuff-colored 
stuff,  under  the  brilliant  lights  and  the 
gorgeous  mirrors,  upon  the  delicate  satin 
cushions,  her  white  eyes  staring  wide, 
her  hands  clenched  still  in  the  death 
agony,  the  coarse  hair  clinging  to  her 
wet  temples. 

Presently  the  body  moved,  and  ap- 
peared to  draw  one  —  two  —  three  con- 
vulsive breaths.  Gregorios  was  startled, 
and  bent  down.  But  it  was  only  the 
very  end. 

"  Bah !  "  he  exclaimed,  half  aloud, 
"  they  often  do  that."  Indeed,  he  had 
many  times  in  his  life  seen  men  die,  on 
the  battlefield,  on  the  hospital  pallet, 
in  their  beds  at  home.  But  he  had  nev- 
er seen  such  a  death  as  this,  and  for  a 
moment  longer  he  gazed  at  the  dead 
woman's  face.  Then  the  whole  sense 
of  disappointment  rushed  back  upon 
him,  and  he  hastily  strode  down  the 
long  hall,  under  the  lamps,  between  the" 
mirrors,  without  once  looking  behind 
him. 

XVIII. 

Balsamides  found  Selim  outside  the 
door  at  the  other  end  of  the  passage,  sit- 
ting disconsolately  upon  the  divan.  The 
Lala  turned  up  his  ugly  face  as  Gregorios 
entered,  and  then  rose  from  his  seat, 
reluctantly,  as  though  much  exhausted. 
Balsamides  laid  his  hand  upon  the  fel- 
low's arm  and  looked  into  his  small  red 
eyes. 

"  The  Khanum  is  dead,"  said  the  pre- 
tended physician. 

The  negro  trembled  violently,  and 
throwing  up  his  arms  would  have  clapped 
his  hands  together.  But  Balsamides 
stopped  him. 

"  No  noise,"  he  said  sternly.  "  Come 
with  me.  All  may  yet  be  well  with  you ; 
but  you  must  be  quiet,  or  it  will  be 
the  worse  for  you."  He  held  the  Lala's 
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arm,  and  led  him  without  resistance  to 
the  outer  hall. 

"  Mehemet  Bey  !  Mehemet  Bey !  " 
I  heard  him  call,  and  I  hastened  from 
the  room  where  I  had  waited  to  join  him 
in  the  vestibule.  He  was  very  pale  and 
grave.  On  hearing  him  enter,  the  por- 
ter appeared,  and  silently  opened  the 
outer  door.  Balsamides  addressed  him 
as  we  prepared  to  leave  the  house. 

"  The  Khanum  Effendi  is  dead,"  he 
said.  "  Selim  will  accompany  us  to  the 
palace,  and  will  return  in  the  morning." 

The  man's  face,  deeply  marked  with 
the  small-pox  and  weather-beaten  in 
many  a  campaign,  did  not  change  color. 
Perhaps  he  had  long  expected  the  news, 
for  he  bowed  his  head  as  though  sub- 
mitting to  a  superior  order. 

"  It  is  the  will  of  Allah,"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice.  In  another  moment  we  had 
descended  the  steps,  Selim  walking  be- 
tween us.  The  coachman  was  standing 
at  the  horses'  heads  in  the  light  of  the 
bright  carriage  lamps.  Balsamides  en- 
tered the  carriage  first,  then  I  made 
Selim  get  in,  and  last  of  all  I  took  my 
seat  and  closed  the  door. 

"  Yildiz-Kioshk  !  "  shouted  Balsami- 
des out  of  the  window  to  the  driver, 
and  once  more  we  rattled  over  the  pave- 
ment and  along  the  rough  road.  I  im- 
agined that  the  order  had  been  given 
only  to  mislead  the  porter,  who  had  stood 
upon  the  steps  until  we  drove  away.  I 
knew  well  enough  that  Balsamides  would 
not  present  himself  at  the  palace  with 
me  in  my  present  disguise,  and  that  it 
was  very  improbable  that  he  would  take 
Selim  there.  I  hesitated  to  speak  to  him, 
because  I  did  not  know  whether  I  was 
to  continue  to  personate  the  adjutant  or 
to  reveal  myself  in  my  true  character. 
I  had  comprehended  the  situation  when 
I  heard  my  friend  tell  the  porter  that 
the  Khanum  was  dead,  and  I  congratu- 
lated myself  that  we  had  secured  the 
person  of  Selim  without  the  smallest 
struggle  or  difficulty  of  any  kind.  I 
argued  from  this,  either  that  the  Khanum 


had  died  without  telling  her  story,  or 
else  that  she  had  told  it  all,  and  that 
Selim  was  to  accompany  us  to  the  place 
where  Alexander  was  buried  or  hidden. 

At  last  we  turned  to  the  left.  Bal- 
samides again  put  his  head  out  of  the 
window,  and  called  to  the  coachman  to 
drive  on  the  Belgrade  road  instead  of 
turning  towards  Pera.  The  negro  start- 
ed violently  when  he  heard  the  order 
given,  and  I  thought  he  put  out  his  hand 
to  take  the  handle  of  the  door ;  but  my 
own  was  in  the  hanging  loop  fastened 
to  the  inside  of  the  door,  and  I  knew 
that  he  could  not  open  it.  The  road  in- 
dicated by  Gregorios  leads  through  the 
heart  of  the  Belgrade  forest. 

The  fierce  north  wind  had  moderated 
a  little,  or  rather,  as  we  drove  up  the 
thickly  wooded  valley,  we  were  not  ex- 
posed to  it  as  we  had  been  upon  the  shore 
of  the  Bosphorus  and  on  the  heights 
above.  Overhead,  the  driving  clouds 
took  a  silvery-gray  tinge,  as  the  last 
quarter  of  the  waning  moon  rose  slowly 
behind  the  hills  of  the  Asian  shore. 
The  bare  trees  swayed  and  moved  slowly 
in  the  wind  with  the  rhythmical  motion 
of  aquatic  plants  under  moving  water. 
I  looked  through  the  glass  as  we  drove 
along,  recognizing  the  well-known  turns, 
the  big  trees,  the  occasional  low  stone 
cottages  by  the  road-side.  Everything 
was  familiar  to  me,  even  in  the  bleak 
winter  weather ;  only  the  landscape  was 
inexpressibly  wild  in  its  leafless  gray- 
ness,  under  the  faint  light  of  the  wan- 
ing moon.  From  time  to  time  the  Lala 
moved  uneasily,  but  said  nothing.  We 
were  ascending  the  hill  which  leads  to 
the  huge  arch  of  the  lonely  aqueduct 
which  pierces  the  forest,  when  Balsami- 
des tapped  upon  the  window.  The  car- 
riage stopped  in  the  road  and  he  opened 
the  door  on  his  side  and  descended. 

"Get  down,"  he  said  to  Selim.  .1 
pushed  the  negro  forward,  and  got  out 
after  him.  Balsamides  seized  his  arm 
firmly. 

"Take  him   on   the   other  side,"  he 
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said  to  me  in  Turkish,  dragging  the  fel- 
low along  the  road  in  the  direction  of  a 
stony  bridle-path  which  from  this  point 
ascends  into  the  forest.  Then  Selim's 
coolness  failed  him,  and  he  yelled  aloud, 
struggling  in  our  grip,  and  turning  his 
head  back  towards  the  coachman. 

"  Help  !  help  !  "  he  cried.  "  In  the 
name  of  Allah !  They  will  murder 
me ! " 

From  the  lonely  road  the  coachman's 
careless  laugh  echoed  after  us,  as  we  hur- 
ried up  the  steep  way. 

"  It  is  a  solitary  spot,"  observed  Bal- 
samides  to  the  terrified  Selim.  "You 
may  yell  yourself  hoarse,  if  it  pleases 
you." 

We  continued  to  ascend  the  path, 
dragging  the  Lala  between  us.  He  had 
little  chance  of  escape  between  two  such 
men  as  we,  and  he  seemed  to  know  it, 
for  after  a  few  minutes  he  submitted 
quietly  enough.  At  last  we  reached  an 
open  space  among  the  rocks  and  trees, 
and  Balsamides  stopped.  We  were  quite 
out  of  earshot  from  the  road,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  deso- 
late place  than  it  appeared,  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  on  that  March  night, 
the  bare  twigs  of  the  birch-trees  wrig- 
gling in  the  bleak  wind,  the  faint  light 
of  the  decrescent  moon,  that  seemed  to . 
be  upside  down  in  the  sky,  falling  on 
the  white  rocks,  and  on  the  whitened 
branches  torn  down  by  the  winter's 
storms,  lying  like  bleached  bones  upon 
the  ground  before  us. 

"  Now,"  said  Balsamides  to  the  ne- 
gro, "  no  one  can  hear  us.  You  have 
one  chance  of  life.  Tell  us  at  once 
where  we  can  find  the  Russian  Effendi 
whose  property  you  stole  and  sold  to 
Marchetto  in  the  bazaar.'7 

In  the  dim  gloom  I  almost  fancied 
that  the  black  man  changed  color,  as 
Gregorios  put  the  question,  but  he  an- 
swered coolly  enough. 

"You  cannot  find  him,"  he  said. 
"  You  need  not  have  brought  me  here  to 
ask  me  about  him.  I  would  have  told 


you  what  you  wanted  to  know  at  Yeni 
Kbj,  willingly  enough." 

"  Why  can  he  not  be  found  ?  " 

"  Because  he  has  been  dead  nearly 
two  years,  and  his  body  was  thrown  into 
the  Bosphorus,"  answered  the  Lala  defi- 
antly. 

"  You  killed  him,  I  suppose  ?  "  Bal- 
samides tightened  his  grip  upon  the 
man's  arm.  But  Selim  was  ready  with 
his  reply. 

"  You  need  not  tear  me  in  pieces. 
He  killed  himself." 

The  news  was  so  unexpected  that  Bal- 
samides and  I  both  started  and  looked 
at  each  other.  The  Lala  spoke  with  the 
greatest  decision. 

"How  did  he  kill  himself?"  asked 
Gregorios  sternly. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  as  far  as  I  know. 
The  Bekji  of  Agia  Sophia,  the  same 
who  admitted  the  Effendi,  took  me  up 
by  the  other  staircase.  Franks  are  never 
allowed  to  pass  that  way,  as  you  know. 
When  we  were  half-way  up,  holding  the 
tapers  before  us,  we  stumbled  over  the 
body  of  a  man  lying  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  flights,  with  his  hand  against  the 
wall.  We  stooped  down  and  examined 
him.  He  was  quite  dead.  ;  Selim,' 
said  the  Bekji,  who  knows  me  very  well, 
1  the  Effendi  has  fallen  down  the  stairs 
in  the  dark,  and  has  broken  his  neck.' 
'  If  we  give  the  alarm,'  said  I,  '  we 
shall  be  held  responsible  for  his  death.' 
'Leave  it  to  me,'  answered  the  Bekji. 
4  Behold,  the  man  is  dead.  It  is  his 
fate.  He  has  no  further  use  for  valua- 
bles.' So  the  Bekji  took  a  ring,  and  a  to- 
bacco-box, and  the  watch  and  chain,  and 
some  money  which  was  in  the  man's 
pockets.  Then  he  said  we  should  leave 
the  corpse  where  it  was.  And  when 
the  prayers  in  the  mosque  were  over,  be- 
fore it  was  day,  he  got  a  vegetable-seller's 
cart,  and  put  the  body  in  it  and  covered 
it  with  cabbages.  Then  we  took  it 
down  to  the  point  below  Top  Kapu  Se- 
rai, where  the  waters  are  swift  and  deep. 
So  we  threw  him  in,  for  he  was  but  a 
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dog  of  a  Giaour,  and  had  broken  his 
neck  in  stumbling  where  it  was  forbid- 
den to  go.  Is  it  my  fault  that  he  stum- 
bled ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Balsamides,  "  it  was 
not  your  fault  if  he  stumbled,  and  the 
Bekji  was  a  Persian  fox.  But  you 
robbed  his  body,  and  divided  the  spoil. 
What  share  did  the  Bekji  take  ?  " 

"  He  took  the  ring  and  the  tobacco- 
box  and  the  money,  for  he  was  the 
stronger,"  answered  the  Lala. 

"  Selim,"  said  Balsamides  quietly, 
"  before  the  Khanum  died  to-night  she 
said  that  Alexander  Patoff  was  alive. 
If  so,  you  are  lying.  You  are  a  greater 
liar  than  Moseylama,  the  false  prophet, 
as  they  say  in  your  country.  But  if  not, 
you  are  a  robber  of  dead  bodies.  There- 
fore, Selim,  say  a  Fatihah,  for  your  hour 
is  come." 

With  that,  Balsamides  drew  a  short 
revolver  from  his  pocket,  and  cocked  it 
before  the  man's  eyes.  The  negro's 
limbs  relaxed,  and  with  a  howl  he  fell 
upon  his  knees. 

"  Mercy  !  mercy !  In  the  name  of 
Allah  !  "  he  cried.  "  I  have  told  all  the 
truth,  I  swear  by  the  grave  of  my  fa- 
ther "  — 

"  Don't  move,"  said  Gregorios,  with 
horrible  calm.  "  You  will  do  very  well 
in  that  position.  Now  —  say  your  Fa- 
tihah, and  be  quick  about  it.  I  cannot 
wait  all  night." 

"  You  are  not  in  earnest,  Gregorios  ?  " 
I  asked  in  English,  for  my  blood  ran 
cold  at  the  sight. 

"  Very  much  in  earnest,"  he  answered 
in  Turkish,  presenting  the  muzzle  of  the 
pistol  to  the  Lala's  head.  "  This  fellow 
shall  not  laugh  at  our  beards  a  second 
time.  I  will  count  three.  If  you  do 
not  wish  to  say  your  prayers,  I  will 
fire  when  I  have  said  three.  One  — 
two  "  — 

"  He  is  alive !  "  screamed  the  Lala, 
before  the  fatal  u  three  "  was  spoken  by 
Balsamides.  "  I  have  lied  :  he  is  alive  ! 
Mercy !  and  I  will  tell  you  all." 


"  I  thought  so,"  said  Balsamides, 
coolly  uncocking  his  pistol  and  putting 
it  back  into  his  pocket.  "  Get  up,  dog, 
and  tell  us  what  you  know." 

Selim  was  literally  almost  frightened 
to  death,  as  he  kneeled  on  the  sharp 
stones  at  our  feet.  He  could  hardly 
speak,  and  I  dragged  him  up  and  made 
him  sit  upon  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree. 
I  was  indeed  glad  that  he  was  still  alive, 
for  though  Balsamides  had  not  yet  told 
me  the  events  of  the  night,  I  could  see 
that  he  was  in  no  humor  to  be  trifled 
with.  Even  I,  who  am  peaceably  dis- 
posed towards  all  men,  felt  my  blood 
boil  when  the  fellow  told  how  he  and 
the  Bekji  had  robbed  the  body  of  Alex- 
ander Patoff,  and  thrown  it  into  the 
Bosphorus,  for  fear  of  being  suspected. 
But  the  whole  story  seemed  improbable, 
and  I  had  a  strong  impression  that  Se- 
lim was  lying.  Perhaps  nothing  but  the 
fear  of  death  could  have  made  him  con- 
fess, after  all,  and  Balsamides  had  a 
way  of  making  death  seem  very  real  and 
very  near. 

"I  will  tell  you  this,  Selim,"  said 
Gregorios.  "  If  you  will  give  me  Alex- 
ander Patoff  Effendi  to-night,  alive,  well, 
and  uninjured  in  any  way,  you  shall 
go  free,  and  I  will  engage  that  you  shall 
not  be  hurt.  You  evidently  wished  to 
keep  the  Khanum's  secret.  The  Kha- 
num is  dead,  and  her  secrets  are  the  Pa- 
dishah's, like  everything  else  she  pos- 
sessed. You  are  bound  to  deliver  those 
secrets  to  my  keeping.  Therefore  tell 
us  shortly  where  the  Russian  is,  that  we 
may  liberate  him  and  take  him  home  at 
once." 

"  He  is  alive  and  well.  That  is  to 
say,  he  has  been  well  treated,"  answered 
Selim.  "  If  you  can  take  him,  you  may 
take  him  to-night,  for  all  I  care.  But 
you  must  swear  that  you  will  then  pro- 
tect me." 

"  Filthy  liquor  in  a  dirty  bottle  !  " 
exclaimed  Balsamides  angrily.  "  Will 
you  make  conditions  with  me,  you  soul 
of  a  dog  in  a  snake's  body  ?  " 
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"  Very  well,"  returned  the  Lala  cun- 
ningly. "  But  if  you  should  kill  me  by 
mistake  before  I  have  taken  you  to  him, 
you  will  never  find  him." 

"  I  have  told  you  that  you  shall  not 
be  hurt,  if  you  will  give  him  up.  That 
is  enough.  My  word  is  good,  and  I  will 
keep  it.  Speak  ;  you  are  safe." 

"  In  the  first  place,  we  must  go  back 
to  Yeni  Kej.  You  might  have  saved 
yourself  the  trouble  of  coming  up  here 
oil  such  a  night  as  this." 

"  I  want  no  comments  on  my  doings. 
Tell  me  where  the  man  is." 

"  I  will  take  you  to  him,"  said  the 
Lala. 

"  Well,  then,  get  up  and  come  back  to 
the  carriage,"  said  Balsamides,  seeing  it 
was  useless  to  bandy  words  with  the  fel- 
low. Moreover,  it  was  bitterly  cold  in 
the  forest,  and  the  idea  of  being  once 
more  in  the  comfortable  carriage  was  at- 
tractive. Again  we  took  Selim  between 
us,  and  rapidly  descended  the  stony  path. 
In  a  few  moments  we  were  driving 
swiftly  away  from  the  arches  of  the 
aqueduct  in  the  direction  whence  we  had 
come. 

Before  we  had  reached  the  door  of 
Laleli's  house,  Selim  asked  Balsamides 
to  stop  the  carriage.  We  got  out,  and 
he  took  us  up  a  narrow  and  filthy  lane 
between  two  high  walls.  The  feeble 
light  of  the  moon  did  not  penetrate  the 
blackness,  and  we  stumbled  along  in 
the  mud  as  best  we  could.  After  climb- 
ing in  this  way  for  nearly  ten  minutes, 
Selim  stopped  before  what  appeared  to 
be  a  small  door  sunk  in  a  niche  in  the 
wall.  I  heard  a  bunch  of  keys  jingling 
in  his  hand,  arid  in  a  few  seconds  he  ad- 
mitted us.  Balsamides  held  him  firmly 
by  the  sleeve,  as  he  turned  to  lock  the 
door  behind  us. 

"  You  shall  not  lock  it,"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice.  "  Are  we  mice  to  be  caught 
in  a  trap  ?  " 

Having  made  sure  that  the  door  was 
open,  he  pushed  Selim  forward.  We 
seemed  to  be  in  a  very  spacious  garden, 


surrounded  by  high  walls  on  all  sides. 
The  trees  were  bare,  excepting  a  few  tall 
cypresses,  which  reared  their  black  spear- 
like  heads  against  the  dim  sky.  The 
flower-beds  were  covered  with  dark 
earth,  and  the  gravel  in  the  paths  was 
rough,  as  though  no  one  had  trod  upon  it 
for  a  long  time.  The  walls  protected 
the  place  from  the  wind,  and  a  gloomy 
stillness  prevailed,  broken  only  by  the 
distant  sighing  of  trees  higher  up,  which 
caught  the  northern  gale. 

Selim  followed  the  wall  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  at  last  stood  still.  We  had 
reached  one  angle  of  the  garden,  and  as 
well  as  I  could  see  the  corner  made  by 
the  walls  was  filled  by  a  low  stone  build- 
ing with  latticed  windows,  from  one  of 
which  issued  a  faint  light.  Going  near- 
er, I  saw  that  the  lattices  were  not  of 
wood,  but  were  strong  iron  gratings, 
such  as  no  man's  strength  could  break. 
The  door  in  the  middle  of  this  stone  box 
was  also  heavily  ironed.  Selim  went 
forward,  and  again  I  heard  the  keys  rat- 
tle in  his  hands.  Almost  instantly  the 
shadow  of  a  head  appeared  at  the  win- 
dow whence  the  light  came.  While  the 
Lala  was  unfastening  the  lock  I  went 
close  to  the  grating.  I  was  just  tall 
enough  to  meet  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  gaz- 
ing at  me  intently  through  the  lowest 
bars. 

"Alexander  Patoff,  is  it  you?"  I 
asked  in  Russian. 

"  Good  God  !  "  exclaimed  a  tremu- 
lous voice.  "  Have  the  Russians  taken 
Constantinople  at  last?  Who  are 
you  ?  " 

"  I  am  Paul  Griggs,"  I  answered. 
"  We  have  come  to  set  you  free." 

The  heavy  door  yielded  and  moved. 
I  rushed  in,  and  in  another  moment  I 
clasped  the  lost  man's  hand.  Gregorios, 
far  more  prudent  than  I,  held  Selim  by 
the  collar  as  a  man  would  hold  a  dog, 
for  he  feared  some  treachery. 

"Is  it  really  you?"  I  asked,  for  I 
could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  Alex- 
ander looked  at  'me  once,  then  broke 
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into  hysterical  tears,  laughing  and  cry- 
ing and  sobbing  all  at  once.  He  was, 
indeed,  unrecognizable.  I  remembered 
the  descriptions  I  had  heard  of  the 
young  dandy,  the  gay  officer  of  a  crack 
regiment,  irreproachable  in  every  detail 
of  his  dress,  and  delicate  as  a  woman  in 
his  tastes.  I  saw  before  me  a  man  of 
good  height,  wrapped  in  an  old  Turk- 
ish kaftan  of  green  cloth  lined  with  fur, 
his  feet  thrust  into  a  pair  of  worn-out 
red  slippers.  His  dark  brown  hair  had 
grown  till  it  fell  upon  his  shoulders,  his 
beard  reached  half-way  to  his  waist,  his 
face  was  ghastly  white  and  thin  to  ema- 
ciation. The  hand  he  had  given  me  was 
like  a  parcel  of  bones  in  a  thin  glove. 
I  doubted  whether  he  were  the  man, 
after  all. 

"  We  must  be  quick,"  I  said.  "  Have 
you  anything  to  take  away  ?  "  He  cast' 
a  piteous  glanee  at  his  poor  clothing. 

"  This  is  all  I  have,"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice.  Then,  with  a  half -feminine  touch 
of  vanity,  he  added,  "  You  must  excuse 
me ;  I  am  hardly  fit  to  go  with  you." 
He  looked  wildly  at  me  for  a  moment, 
and  again  laughed  and  sobbed  hysteric- 
ally. The  apartment  was  indeed  empty 
enough.  There  was  a  low  round  table, 
a  wretched  old  divan  at  one  end,  and  a 
sort  of  bed  spread  upon  the  floor,  in 
the  old  Turkish  fashion.  The  whole 
place  seemed  to  consist  of  a  single  room, 
lighted  by  a  small  oil  lamp  which  hung 
in  one  corner.  The  stuccoed  walls  were 
green  with  dampness,  and  the  cold  was 
intense.  I  wondered  how  the  poor  man 
had  lived  so  long  in  such  a  place.  I 
put  my  arm  under  his,  and  threw  my 
heavy  military  cloak  over  his  shoulders. 
Then  I  led  him  away  through  the  open 
door.  The  key  was  still  in  the  lock 
without,  and  Balsamides  held  Selim 
tightly  by  the  collar.  When  we  had 
passed,  Gregorios,  instead  of  following 
us,  held  the  Lala  at  arm's-length  before 
him.  Then  he  administered  one  tre- 
mendous kick,  and  sent  the  wretch  fly- 
ing into  the  empty  cell ;  he  locked  the 


door  on  him  with  care,  and  withdrew 
the  keys. 

"  I  told  you  I  would  protect  you,"  he 
called  out  through  the  keyhole.  "  You 
will  be  quite  safe  there  for  the  present." 
Then  he  turned  away,  laughing  to  him- 
self, and  we  aU  three  hurried  down  the 
path  under  the  wall,  till  we  reached  the 
small  door  by  which  we  had  entered  the 
garden.  Stumbling  down  the  narrow 
lane,  we  soon  got  to  the  road,  and  found 
the  carriage  where  we  had  left  it.  There 
was  no  tune  for  words  as  we  almost 
lifted  the  wretched  Russian  into  the  car- 
riage and  got  in  after  him. 

"  To  my  house  in  Pera  !  "  cried  Bal- 
samides to  the  patient  coachman.  "  Pek 
tchabuk !  As  fast  as  you  can  drive !  " 

"  Evvet  Effendim,"  replied  the  old 
soldier,  and  in  another  moment  we  were 
tearing  along  the  quiet  road  at  break- 
neck speed. 

Hitherto  Alexander  Patoff  had  been 
too  much  surprised  and  overcome  by  his 
emotions  to  speak  connectedly,  or  to  ask 
us  any  questions.  When  once  we  were 
in  the  carriage  and  on  our  way  to  Pera, 
however,  he  recovered  his  senses. 

"  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  all  this 
has  happened  ?  Are  you  a  Turkish  of- 
ficer ?  " 

"  No,"  I  answered.  "  This  is  a  dis- 
guise. Let  me  present  you  to  the  man 
who  has  really  liberated  you,  —  Bal- 
samides Bey." 

Patoff  took  the  hand  Gregorios 
stretched  out  towards  him  in  both  of  his, 
and,  would  have  kissed  it  had  Gregorios 
allowed  him. 

"  God  bless  you !  God  bless  you  !  " 
he  repeated  fervently.  He  was  evident- 
ly still  very  much  shaken,  and  in  order 
to  give  him  a  little  strength  I  handed 
him  a  flask  of  spirits  which  I  had  left  in 
the  carriage.  He  drank  eagerly,  and 
grasped  even  more  greedily  the  case  of 
cigarettes  which  I  offered  him. 

"  Ah !  "  he  cried,  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy, 
as  he  tasted  the  tobacco.  "  I  feel  that 
I  am  free." 
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I  began  to  tell  him  in  a  few  words 
what  had  happened  :  how  we  had  stum- 
bled upon  his  watch  in  the  bazaar,  had 
identified  Selim,  and  traced  the  Lala  to 
Laleli  Khanum's  house ;  how  the  Kha- 
num  had  died  while  Balsamides  was 
there,  just  as  she  was  about  to  tell  the 
truth ;  how  we  had  dragged  Selim  into 
the  forest,  and  had  threatened  him  with 
death ;  and  how  at  last,  f  eeling  that  since 
his  mistress  was  dead  he  was  no  longer 
in  danger,  the  fellow  had  conducted  us  to 
Alexander's  cell  in  the  garden.  I  told 
him  that  his  brother  and  mother  were  in 
Pera,  and  that  he  should  see  them  in 
the  morning.  I  said  that  Madame  Pa- 
toff  had  been  very  ill  in  consequence  of 
his  disappearance,  and  that  every  one 
had  mourned  for  him  as  dead.  In 
short,  I  endeavored  to  explain  the  whole 
situation  as  clearly  as  I  could.  While  I 
was  telling  our  story  Balsamides  never 
spoke  a  word,  but  sat  smoking  in  his 
corner,  probably  thinking  of  the  single 
kick  in  which  he  had  tried  to  concen- 
trate all  his  vengeance. 

As  we  drove  along  the  dawn  began 
to  appear,  —  the  cold  dawn  of  a  March 
morning.  I  asked  Balsamides  whether 
it  would  be  necessary  to  change  my 
clothes  before  entering  the  city. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  we  shah1  be  at 
home  at  sunrise.  The  feUow  drives 
well." 

"  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  take  me 
in  for  a  few  hours,"  said  Alexander. 
"  I  am  in  a  pitiable  state." 

"  You  must  have  suffered  horribly  in 
that  den,"  observed  Balsamides.  "  Of 
course  you  must  come  home  with  me. 
We  will  send  for  your  brother  at  once, 


and  when  you  are  rested  you  can  tell  us 
something  of  your  story.  It  must  be 
even  more  interesting  than  ours." 

"  It  would  not  take  so  long  to  tell," 
answered  Patoff,  with  a  melancholy 
smile.  In  the  gray  light  of  the  morning 
I  was  horrified  to  notice  how  miserably 
thin  and  ill  he  looked ;  but  even  in  his 
squalor,  and  in  spite  of  the  long  hair 
and  immense  beard,  I  could  see  traces 
of  the  beauty  I  had  so  often  heard  de- 
scribed by  Paul,  and  even  by  Cutter, 
who  was  rarely  enthusiastic  about  the 
appearance  of  his  fellows.  He  seemed 
weak,  too,  as  though  he  had  been  half 
starved  in  his  prison.  I  asked  him  how 
long  it  was  since  he  had  eaten. 

"  Last  night,"  he  said,  wearily, 
"  they  brought  me  food,  but  I  could 
not  eat.  A  man  in  prison  has  no  appe- 
tite." Then  suddenly  he  opened  the 
window  beside  him,  and  put  his  head  out 
into  the  cold  blast,  as  though  to  drink 
in  more  fully  the  sense  of  freedom  re- 
gained. Balsamides  looked  at  him  with 
a  sort  of  pity  which  I  hardly  ever  saw 
in  his  face. 

"  Poor  devil  !  "  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  We  were  just  in  time.  He 
could  not  have  lasted  much  longer." 

We  reached  the  outskirts  of  Pera,  and 
Alexander  hastily  withdrew  his  head 
and  sank  back  in  the  corner,  as  though 
afraid  of  being  seen.  He  had  the 
startled  look  of  a  man  who  fears  pur- 
suit. At  last  we  rattled  down  the 
Grande  Rue,  and  stopped  before  the  door 
of  Balsamides'  house.  It  was  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  sun  was  nearly 
up.  I  thought  it  had  been  one  of  the 
longest  nights  I  ever  remembered. 

F.  Marion  Crawford. 
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EARLY  in  the  month  of  February, 
1680,  Louis  XIV.  of  France  dis- 
patched Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Condom, 
with  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to  meet 
and  welcome  the  bride  of  his  son,  the 
Princess  Marie  Anne  Victoire  of  Bava- 
ria, then  approaching  Paris  by  the  slow 
stages  of  a  royal  progress. 

It  had  been  tacitly  agreed  that  the 
dauphin  of  France  should  be  early  mar- 
ried. Monseigneur,  as  he  was  styled  by 
will  of  the  king,  was  the  only  legiti- 
mate son  of  Louis,  and  possessed  a  cu- 
riously anomalous  character.  With  all 
the  weakness  of  the  Bourbon  race,  he 
had  none  of  its  ability,  and  lived  a  cipher 
at  court,  his  personality  always  failing 
to  climb  to  the  height  of  his  exalted  po- 
sition. Yet  never  had  life  opened  more 
brightly  than  his.  His  early  military 
campaigns  disclosed  the  promise  of  quali- 
ties which  failed  to  develop  to  fruition. 
He  issued  from  the  hands  of  the  great 
Bossuet,  his  instructor,  apparently  with- 
out receiving  any  permanent  impression 
from  the  scheme  of  education  so  lucidly 
explained  in  the  bishop's  book,  The 
Education  of  the  Dauphin.  He  seemed 
soon  to  have  been  regarded  as  practi- 
cally out  of  the  line  of  succession,  one 
of  those  curious  intermediate  organiza- 
tions occurring  in  nature,  which  appear 
hardly  to  attain  to  separate  existence, 
but  which  are  indispensable  in  preserv- 
ing the  unity  of  successive  generations. 
He  indeed  boasted,  later  in  life,  that,  as 
the  son  and  father  of  kings,  he  was  con- 
tent not  to  reign  in  person. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  Monseigneur 
was  seriously  consulted  in  the  choice 
of  a  wife.  He  took  everything  meekly 
from  the  paternal  hand,  —  a  snub,  a 
tip,  a  wife,  what  you  will !  The  king 
arranged  all  matters  connected  with 
the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the  Ba- 
varian princess,  Marie  Anne  Victoire, 


the  daughter  of  Henriette  Adelaide  of 
Savoy,  granddaughter  of  Henry  IV. 
through  her  mother,  Christine  of  France. 
In  addition  to  the  illustrious  personages 
whom  the  king,  as  we  have  seen,  dis- 
patched to  meet  the  bride,  a  secret  mes- 
senger was  sent,  commissioned  to  trans- 
mit to  his  royal  master  a  true  and  faith- 
ful account  of  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  princess.  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non assured  the  king,  in  repeated  letters, 
that  the  Bavarian  princess  was  agreeable 
in  person,  perfect  in  figure,  with  fine 
throat,  hands,  and  arms  ;  and  that  much 
wit  and  dignity  were  associated  in  her, 
with  a  very  natural  desire  to  please. 
"  Sire,"  reported  Sanguin,  the  secret 
messenger,  "  you  will  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  Madame  la  Dauphine  after 
the  first  shock  is  over."  Nothing  is  said 
of  the  impression  to  be  made  by  Mon- 
seigneur upon  his  youthful  bride.  She 
probably  had  her  own  hopes  and  expec- 
tations, and  had  written  to  the  dauphin 
a  pretty,  maidenly  letter,  embellished 
with  various  graceful  nuances  of  style. 
Louis  had  not  only  tutored  his  son  in 
the  proper  etiquette  to  be  observed  by 
royal  personages  on  such  occasions,  but 
had  prepared  for  his  use  a  sort  of  geo- 
graphical chart  of  a  lover's  delicately 
graduated  attentions,  somewhat  like  the 
Carte  du  Tendre  of  Mademoiselle  Scu- 
dery.  But  that  fatal  first  coup  d'ceil  of 
the  long  nose  and  forehead  of  the  prin- 
cess !  —  it  was  that  which  doubtless 
caused  the  dauphin,  though  so  well  in- 
structed, to  forget  to  salute  the  bride  on 
handing  her  from  her  carriage,  upon 
her  arrival. 

But  the  king  was  satisfied  with  his 
choice,  and  graciously  accepted  all  her 
imputed  graces ;  and  the  obsequious  cour- 
tiers were  also  in  raptures  over  Madame 
la  Dauphine's  fine  teeth,  hair,  figure, 
hands,  and  throat.  She  was  really  a 
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good  and  sensible  woman,  but  the  stock 
of  solid  German  virtues  which  was  a 
portion  of  her  dowry  proved,  alas,  both 
useless  and  unwelcome  at  the  frivolous 
French  court.  She  probably  cherished 
a  few  illusions,  which  vanished  all  too 
soon,  for  it  speedily  appeared  that  never 
was  human  being  so  misplaced.  Did 
a  lady  in  waiting  whisper  some  grace- 
ful scandal  in  her  ear,  she  would  with- 
draw coldly,  saying,  "  I  have  no  curi- 
osity." She  did  not  like  play,  nor  hunt- 
ing, nor  gossip,  but  reading,  both  prose 
and  poetry,  and  "  to  please  the  king." 
She  would  be  seized  with  a  most  inop- 
portune desire  to  confess  herself,  when 
there  was  only  the  uncomprehending  ear 
of  a  French  priest  to  receive  the  con- 
fession. However,  it  did  not  much  mat- 
ter ;  absolution  was  always  sure  to  follow 
a  royal  confession.  A  little  round  of 
duty  was  faithfully  performed,  but  it 
was  duty  held  so  close  to  the  dauphine's 
honest  vision  as  almost  to  obscure  heaven 
itself.  Still,  out  of  sympathy  as  she  was 
with  her  environment,  she  was  clever 
enough  to  take  in  her  true  position  as 
wife  of  an  inferior  man,  who  was  also 
an  indifferent  husband  and  a  despised 
prince.  She  recognized,  alas,  that  her 
own  value  in  the  social  equation  was 
simply  as  prospective  mother  of  an  heir 
to  the  throne  of  France.  As  the  hope 
of  a  child  was  deferred,  the  spirits  of  the 
dauphine  drooped,  for  she  felt  already 
closing  around  her  the  isolation  which 
earlier  oppressed  the  gentle  Queen  Maria 
Theresa. 

However,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1682, 
the  world  of  Paris  went  mad  with  joy, 
for  a  son  was  born  to  the  dauphin,  an- 
other Louis,  who  received  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  king  showed 
his  delight  by  suspending  the  rules  of 
court  etiquette,  and  (royal  condescension 
could  no  further  go)  all  who  would  ap- 
proach his  sacred  person  were  allowed 
to  do  so.  Everybody  was  happy,  or 
feigned  to  be  ;  but  one  class  of  human 
beings  needed  no  spur  to  joy,  the  pri- 


soners for  debt,  for  whose  release  the 
king  appropriated  1,000,000  crowns. 
The  Swiss  Guards  went  mad  with  the 
unreasoning  joy  of  the  Frenchman, 
which  is  born  of  nothing,  and  which  is 
kin  to  far  different  emotions.  So  they 
danced  about  the  hogsheads  which  had 
been  brimming  with  wine,  and  set  fire 
to  whatever  combustible  material  they 
could  find,  whether  it  was  the  planks 
intended  for  the  fine  flooring,  or  the 
poles,  of  the  Due  d'Aumont's  sedan- 
chair.  When  there  was  nothing  else  to 
burn,  the  straw  paillasses  of  the  Guards 
served  for  fuel. 

Of  what  spiritual  descent  was  the 
young  Louis,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whose 
advent  was  thus  hailed  ?  It  would  have 
puzzled  one,  curious  in  matters  of  hered- 
ity, to  select  for  him  a  spiritual  progeni- 
tor from  among  his  ducal  and  royal  an- 
cestors, beginning  with  handsome  Antony 
of  Bourbon,  and  descending  the  line  to 
Monseigneur.  Physically  he  was  their 
humble  debtor,  for  theirs  was  a  noble 
race,  whose  personal  traits,  so  marked 
and  so  distinguished,  were  a  heritage  to 
be  desired.  They  had  other  gifts,  too,  in 
their  hands,  valor,  strength,  ability,  per- 
suasion. Whose  figure  is  more  sternly 
grand  than  the  Constable,  Charles  ?  — 
he  of  whom  said  English  Henry,  on 
the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  "  If  he 
were  my  subject,  he  should  not  long 
keep  his  head  upon  his  shoulders,"  so 
haughty  was  his  mien.  But  he  was 
forced,  by  royal  ingratitude  and  by 
royal  spoliation  from  his  native  land,  in 
the  hope  of  redress  through  the  favor  of 
a  foreign  prince.  We  all  know  how  the 
story  ended,  in  what  disappointment  and 
despair,  and  must  believe  that  the  dy- 
ing Bayard's  words  to  the  Constable  — 
"  Pity  me  not.  I  die  as  a  man  of  honor. 
It  is  I  who  should  pity  you,  to  find  you 
serving  against  your  prince,  your  coun- 
try, your  oath  "  —  found  echo  in  a  heart 
which  had  yet  been  tempted  to  revolt  by 
every  species  of  infamous  wrong. 

It  was  not  from  him,  however,  that  the 
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latest  of  his  line  inherited,  nor  from  the 
first  of  the  crowned  Bourbons,  Henry 
of  Navarre.  In  the  memoirs  of  many 
close  observers,  we  have  preserved  to  us 
a  true  portrait  of  the  king  whom  all 
loved  and  many  distrusted.  Brave  in 
war,  true  in  friendship,  but  false  when 
the  smiles  of  fair  ladies  were  the  price 
of  treachery,  honest  in  the  conviction  of 
the  moment,  a  winning  summary  of  ap- 
parently opposing  characteristics,  Henry 
was  the  idol  of  a  people  who,  however, 
took  their  own  private  precautions  against 
him.  Still  less  were  the  young  prince's 
gods  those  of  Louis  the  Magnificent, 
fourteenth  of  his  name.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  a  heart  which  fed  on  the 
husks  of  ceremony  and  self-indulgence 
had  ever  felt  a  throb  of  generous  enthu- 
siasm for  the  sufferings  of  his  people. 
At  best  the  feeling  was  short-lived,  and 
the  king  whose  reign  was  made  glorious 
by  the  lustre  of  the  greatest  names  in 
French  history  is  to-day  best  remem- 
bered by  the  women's  hearts  he  broke, 
by  the  precious  blood  he  spilled,  and  by 
the  genius  used  for  the  insufficient  end 
of  justifying  to  the  world  the  policy  of 
the  self-styled  god  who  sat  upon  the 
French  throne. 

Of  what  spiritual  fibre  were  the  pa- 
rents of  the  young  Duke  of  Burgundy 
we  have  already  seen.  To  the  tempera- 
ment inherited  from  the  dauphine  was 
doubtless  due  the  strongly  religious  na- 
ture of  her  sons,  especially  of  the  two 
elder.  The  mother  was  short-lived,  but 
up  to  the  time  of  her  death  —  when  the 
little  Louis  was  eight  years  old  —  she 
no  doubt  gave  to  her  children  all  the 
tender  care  possible  to  royal  parentage. 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  her  heart 
must  at  last  have  been  satisfied,  not 
only  in  the  joy  of  motherhood,  but  in 
the  consciousness  of  having  performed 
her  whole  duty  to  the  state  and  to  her 
family. 

The  governor  of  the  young  prince, 
the  Due  de  Beauvilliers,  was  a  most  for- 
tunate selection ;  one  more  important 


still  in  its  secondary  results.  Obliged 
to  select  a  preceptor  for  his  charge,  his 
choice  fell  upon  the  Abbd  Fenelon,  then 
associated  with  the  Society  of  St.  Sul- 
pice.  Of  the  youth  of  the  young  prince 
up  to  this  date  we  have  little  or  no 
information.  Saint  Simon,  however, 
while  depreciating  Fenelon,  and  ignor- 
ing any  influence  he  may  have  had  hi 
developing  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
character,  draws  a  startling  picture  of 
the  prince's  early  traits  and  dispositions. 
"  His  youth,"  he  says,  "  made  every  one 
tremble  :  stern  and  choleric  to  the  last 
degree,  and  even  against  inanimate  ob- 
jects impetuous  with  frenzy  ;  incapable 
of  suffering  the  slightest  resistance,  even 
from  the  hours  or  the  elements,  without 
flying  into  a  passion  that  threatened  to 
destroy  his  body  ;  obstinate  to  excess  ;  in 
short,  abandoned  to  every  passion,  and 
transported  by  every  pleasure.  Natural- 
ly disposed  towards  cruelty,  he  looked 
down  upon  all  men  as  from  the  sky,  as 
atoms  with  whom  he  had  nothing  in 
common."  To  this  picture  are  added 
evidences  of  the  early  precocity  of  an 
intellect  which  astonished  everybody  by 
its  extent  and  vivacity. 

Such  was  the  pupil  confided  to  the 
care  of  the  Abbe  Fenelon.  And  what 
was  the  teacher,  as  he  appeared  to  other 
eyes  than  the  prejudiced  ones  of  Saint 
Simon  ?  I  think  there  are  few  litera- 
ry portraits  more  exquisite  than  Henri 
Martin's  description  of  Fe'nelon :  "  that 
noble  and  touching  figure  ;  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  beloved  that  remains 
engraved  on  the  heart  of  France." 
"  Never  was  man  more  completely  re- 
vealed by  his  physiognomy.  The  fine 
proportions  of  his  large  features  and  of 
his  whole  person  ;  the  fire  of  his  eyes, 
tempered  by  an  incomparable  sweetness ; 
his  serious  and  smiling  mouth,  half  un- 
closed, as  if  to  suffer  his  soul  to  pour 
itself  out  upon  all  about  him,  exercised 
an  almost  irresistible  fascination  around 
him ;  inspiring  men  with  an  overpower- 
ing sympathy,  and  women  with  a  chaste 
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and  impassioned  attraction  which  seemed 
not  to  belong  to  this  world.  One  felt 
that  in  this  tender  nature  the  heart  had 
inherited  all  that  had  been  ravished 
from  the  senses  by  priestly  oaths.  .  .  . 
The  combat  against  nature  had  left  but 
slight  traces  on  that  physiognomy. 
Scarcely  a  remnant  of  melancholy  min- 
gled a  shadow  with  the  serene  joy  which 
breathed  from  it.  Spinoza  had  only 
known  by  austere  intellect  the  joy  of  the 
soul  that  possesses  God.  Fe'nelon  knew 
it  by  feeling ;  and  it  was  not  that  light 
without  heat  of  rational  evidence,  but  all 
the  flame  of  divine  love,  which  made  his 
countenance  radiant,  and  illumined  his 
discourses.  Thence  the  equal  charm  of 
his  face  and  his  speech.  One  was  moved 
before  he  had  opened  his  lips ;  he  was 
ravished,  fascinated,  when  he  had  spoken. 
Whether  he  spoke  or  wrote,  the  same 
harmonious  and  inexhaustible  abundance 
overflowed  without  effort  from  a  heart 
which  nothing  could  exhaust." 

For  his  pupil's  instruction  Fenelon 
prepared  a  series  of  books,  the  first  of 
which  was  the  Fables,  followed  by  the 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead.  In  the  latter 
work  famous  historic  personages  were 
opposed  ,to  each  other,  for  the  purpose 
of  contrasting  governments  and  of  ad- 
vocating theories  of  political  reform. 
The  great  prose  poem  of  Telemaque  did 
not  appear  until  a  much  later  period, 
and,  in  fact,  did  much  to  precipitate 
Fenelon's  fall.  Henri  Martin  calls  it 
"  an  Odyssey,  transformed  by  Plato  and 
Christianity."  The  formation  of  a  model 
kingdom  is  its  fundamental  idea,  and  its 
ideal  society  is  founded  upon  principles 
of  truth  and  justice.  This  society  is  not 
a  republic,  but  a  constitutional  monar- 
chy, governed  by  just  laws,  which  de- 
prive the  king  of  all  power  of  arbitrary 
rule.  Extraordinary  as  was  such  doc- 
trine administered  to  the  heir  of  the 
most  absolute  of  monarchs,  it  was  less 
strange  than  the  constitution  of  the  ideal 
court.  Or,  rather,  there  is  no  court, 
pomp,  or  ceremony ;  the  tilling  of  the 


ground  and  the  exercise  of  other  arts  of 
peace  are  the  occupations  of  the  people. 
In  fact,  the  whole  system  of  education 
of  the  prince  was  directed  towards  up- 
rooting all  established  hereditary  cus- 
toms, that  the  seed  of  high  endeavor, 
founded  on  principles  of  right  and  jus- 
tice, might,  in  ground  so  prepared, 
spring  up  and  bear  the  fruit  of  right- 
eous deeds.  There  were  enough  scan- 
dalized courtiers  at  hand  to  convey 
promptly  to  the  king  information  of 
the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  Abb^ 
Fe'nelon.  Incapable  of  reform  himself, 
unable  even  to  perceive  its  need  in  his 
own  rule,  Louis  became  at  last  suspicious 
of  the  influence  to  which  the  heir  to  the 
throne  had  become  exposed,  and  the  be- 
stowal upon  the  abbe  of  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Cambrai  was  a  virtual  exile,  since 
it  removed  Fenelon  from  the  court  for 
nearly  three  fourths  of  the  year.  Still, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  religious 
difficulties,  not  political,  which  precipi- 
tated the  bishop's  final  fall.  Much  qf 
the  theoretical  teaching  of  Fenelon  must 
have  seemed  to  the  king  as  the  dreams 
and  hopes  of  a  visionary,  whose  relation 
to  practical  ends  was  vague  and  harm- 
less. But  Fenelon's  association  with 
Madame  Guyon,  and  his  supposed  bias 
in  favor  of  the  doctrines  of  her  follow- 
ing, roused  against  him  the  opposing 
forces  of  all  parties  in  the  church.  His 
book,  Examination  of  the  Maxims  of 
the  Saints,  created  for  him  a  bitter  and 
powerful  enemy  in  Bossuet,  Bishop  of 
Condom,  who  appealed  to  the  king  to 
crush  both  heresy  and  heretic.  Fene- 
lon's book  was  condemned  by  the  Pope, 
and  he  himself  sentenced  by  the  king 
to  absolute  banishment  to  his  diocese. 
Fenelon  submitted,  with  that  complete 
renunciation  which  marked  a  true  son 
of  the  church,  to  the  will  of  his  earthly 
sovereign  and  to  the  mandate  of  the 
Pope.  From  his  retreat  at  Cambrai  he 
still,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  pre- 
sented, wrote  to  his  former  pupil  words 
of  tender  counsel.  They  met  again  in 
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this  world  but  twice,  and  even  then  the 
expression  of  their  love  was  repressed 
by  the  presence  of  the  king's  witnesses. 

And  what  had  his  companionship,  gui- 
dance, friendship,  accomplished  for  his 
beloved  pupil  ?  It  is  still  an  open  ques- 
tion what  share  education  and  environ- 
ment have  in  forming  the  youthful  char- 
acter. We  have  seen  what  were  the 
temper  and  habits  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy when  confided  to  the  care  of  Fe- 
nelon,  and  so  marvelous  was  the  change 
wrought  in  him  during  the  formative 
period  that  Saint  Simon,  to  avoid  yield- 
ing to  the  preceptor  any  share  in  the 
result,  prefers  to  ascribe  the  whole  to  a 
miracle  of  divine  grace  wrought  upon 
the  prince  between  his  eighteenth  and 
twentieth  years.  "  From  the  abyss," 
he  says,  "  he  came  out  affable,  gentle, 
humane,  moderate,  patient,  modest,  pen- 
itent, humble."  The  first  unaided  steps 
he  took  led  him  towards  asceticism,  as 
the  natural  expression  of  his  ardent 
religious  zeal.  A  devotee  was  most 
inconvenient  as  a  grandson,  the  king 
finding  the  virtues  of  his  heir  a  con- 
stant reproach  to  himself,  while  the 
courtiers  looked  forward  with  amusing 
dismay  to  the  future  reign  of  a  sover- 
eign who  frowned  with  unconcealed  dis- 
gust upon  the  licentiousness  of  the  day, 
was  not  inclined  towards  strictly  harm- 
less pleasure  in  excess,  and  found  the 
day  too  short  for  his  studies,  for  prayer, 
and  for  pious  reading.  Fenelon  then 
wrote  to  his  pupil :  "  Religion  does  not 
consist  in  a  scrupulous  observance  of 
petty  formalities.  It  consists  for  every 
one  in  the  virtues  proper  to  one's  con- 
dition. A  great  prince  ought  not  to 
serve  God  as  a  hermit  or  a  private  in- 
dividual." A  certain  lack  of  decision, 
for  which  the  teacher  often  rebuked 
his  pupil,  resulted  from  the  purely  in- 
tellectual pursuits  of  the  young  prince. 
Living  in  a  world  of  ideas,  before  his 
faculties  were  coordinated,  he  found  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  all  students,  of 
adjusting  theoretical  principles  to  the 


requirements  of  practical  life.  Perhaps 
a  more  remarkable  character  never  de- 
veloped under  so  strange  surroundings. 
In  a  court  where  pleasure  was  the  aim 
and  end  of  life,  where  sin  sat  triumphant 
on  the  chief  seats,  and  where  all  higher 
and  nobler  things  were  but  a  jest  and 
mockery,  grew  into  manhood  a  youth 
absolutely  pure,  serious,  earnest,  devout, 
whose  chief  delight  was  to  formulate 
and  elaborate  the  plans  for  public  re- 
form which,  with  his  master's  aid,  he 
had  conceived ;  a  prince  who  looked 
forward  to  the  crown  solely  that  he 
might  serve  his  people  effectually,  and 
realize  some  of  his  cherished  hopes  and 
projects.  Alas  !  these  were  destined  to 
remain  only  unsubstantial  visions.  That 
he  was  committed  to  the  narrow  policy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  his 
aims  were  too  high,  his  habits  too  ascetic, 
for  the  requirements  of  court  life,  was 
the  common  reproach  of  those  who  could 
neither  understand  nor  appreciate  him. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  the  history  of 
the  royal  family  of  France  offered  little 
precedent  to  govern  the  courtiers'  action. 
The  influence  which  proved  most  pow- 
erful in  softening  the  angularities  of  the 
young  duke's  character  was  that  of  the 
duchess,  to  whom,  when  a  mere  boy,  he 
had  been  married.  Marie  Adelaide,  his 
young  wife,  was  the  daughter  of  Victor 
Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished,  subtle,  and  faithless 
men  of  his  times.  Thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  character  of  the  French 
court,  he  was  convinced  that  the  future 
queen  of  France  should  be  educated  in 
the  country  of  her  adoption.  He  had 
therefore  consented  to  the  early  mar- 
riage, for  some  years  a  merely  nominal 
one,  which  took  place  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1696.  The  Savoyard  princess 
had  been  thoroughly  instructed  in  the 
part  she  was  to  play,  and  in  the  traits  of 
character  of  the  king  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  the  two  persons  whose  favor 
it  was  essential  she  should  gain.  She 
parted  from  her  Italian  attendants  with- 
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out  emotion,  and  was  so  fortunate  as 
thoroughly  to  charm  the  king  from  the 
moment  of  meeting.  Writing  to  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,  he  says  of  her :  — 

"  She  is  most  graceful,  and  has  the 
handsomest  figure  I  have  ever  seen ; 
dressed  to  be  the  model  of  a  painter, 
with  lively  and  beautiful  eyes,  eyelashes 
black  and  admirable,  a  clear  complex- 
ion, white  and  red,  the  most  beautiful 
flaxen  hair  that  can  be  seen,  and  the 
most  abundant.  She  is  thin,  as  is  proper 
at  her  age,  with  a  vermilion  mouth,  full 
lips,  white  teeth,  long  and  ill-arranged, 
hands  well  made,  but  of  the  color  of  her 
age." 

Saint  Simon,  who  was  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  both  husband  and  wife,  draws 
a  much  less  flattering  picture  of  the 
princess,  but  at  a  later  period :  "  She 
was  regularly  plain,  with  cheeks  hang- 
ing, a  forehead  too  prominent,  a  nose 
without  meaning,  thick,  biting  lips,  hair 
and  eyebrows  of  dark  chestnut  and  well 
planted,  the  most  speaking  and  most 
beautiful  eyes  in  the  world,  few  teeth, 
and  those  all  rotten,  about  which  she 
was  the  first  to  speak  and  jest,  the 
most  beautiful  complexion  and  skin, 
the  throat  long,  with  the  suspicion  of 
a  goitre,  which  did  not  ill  become  her ; 
her  head  carried  gallantly,  majestically, 
gracefully,  her  mien  noble,  her  smile 
most  expressive,  her  figure  long,  round, 
slender,  easy,  perfectly  shaped,  her  walk 
that  of  a  goddess  upon  clouds.  Grace 
accompanied  her  every  step  and  shone 
through  her  most  ordinary  conversation. 
She  wished  to  please  even  the  most  use- 
less and  most  ordinary  persons,  and  yet 
without  making  an  effort  to  do  so.  You 
were  tempted  to  believe  her  wholly  and 
solely  devoted  to  those  with  whom  she 
found  herself.  .  .  .  She  was  the  orna- 
ment of  all  diversions,  the  life  and  soul 
of  all  pleasure." 

She  won  the  selfish  affection  of  the 
king,  and,  what  was  still  more  impor- 
tant, that  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
by  her  personal  attractions  and  by 


means  of  her  ready  wit,  which  taught 
her  how  to  employ  her  knowledge  of 
their  characters.  Of  her  wonderful  tact 
Saint  Simon  says,  "In  public,  serious 
and  measured  with  the  king  and  timid- 
ly decorous  with  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non, whom  she  never  addressed  except  as 
'  ma  tante,'  —  thus  prettily  confounding 
friendship  and  rank.  In  private,  prat- 
tling, skipping,  flying  around  them  ;  now 
perched  upon  the  sides  of  their  arm- 
chairs, now  playing  upon  their  knees, 
she  clasped  them  round  the  neck,  em- 
braced them,  rumpled  them,  tickled  them 
under  the  chin,  tormented  them,  rum- 
maged their  tables,  their  papers,  their 
letters,  broke  open  the  seals  and  read 
the  contents,  in  spite  of  opposition,  if 
she  saw  that  her  waggeries  were  likely 
to  be  taken  in  good  part." 

Thus  from  the  first,  as  I  have  said, 
she  succeeded  in  charming  the  king  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  always  re- 
garded her  with  indulgent  affection ; 
but  the  price  paid  for  such  favor  was 
not  light.  It  meant  always  being  ready, 
under  every  stress  of  circumstance  and 
all  conditions  of  body,  to  amuse  and 
interest  the  king  ;  never  betraying  wea- 
riness, pain,  exhaustion,  if  the  monarch 
chose  that  the  world  should  amuse  it- 
self. It  entailed  seeing  him  every  day, 
on  going  out  or  coming  in  ;  if  up  half 
the  night  at  some  court  ball,  still  going 
to  embrace  the  king  at  his  waking,  that 
he  might  be  entertained  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  fete.  Even  during  the  reign 
of  the  brevet  queens,  the  king  would 
never  allow  the  most  delicate  condition 
of  woman  to  prevent  the  favorite's  ap- 
pearing in  full  dress  upon  all  occasions, 
nor  to  let  it  interfere  with  her  accom- 
panying him  in  his  carriage  upon  excur- 
sions or  on  long  journeys.  The  great 
Louis  piously  thanked  God  when,  by  ac- 
cident, the  hope  of  a  child  was  lost  to 
the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  because  now 
there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  her  pay- 
ing attention  to  his  every  caprice. 

So  charming  a  creature  as  the  duchess 
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could  not  fail  to  exert  a  strong  influence 
over  her  husband,  when  finally  allowed 
to  share  his  life.  His  ascetic  habits 
gradually  yielded  to  her  sportive  at- 
tempts to  attract  him  to  her  little  court, 
full  of  gay  girls  and  youthful  matrons. 
His  friend  says,  "  The  bark  of  the  tree 
little  by  little  softened,  without  affecting 
the  solidity  of  the  trunk."  Although 
her  natural  instinctive  desire  to  please 
exposed  the  duchess,  in  a  society  where 
scandal  was  the  breath  of  life,  to  suspi- 
cions of  coquetry,  it  is  still  quite  certain 
that  her  whole  love  was  her  husband's, 
whose  interests  she  espoused  with  ar- 
dent zeal,  lending  the  aid  of  her  shrewd 
practical  nature  to  his  more  visionary 
temperament. 

The  early  military  campaigns  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  had  proved  him  pos- 
sessed of  courage,  coolness,  and  military 
intelligence.  After  the  siege  of  Bries- 
bach,  he  returned  to  court,  and  did  not 
rejoin  the  army  until  1708,  when  he  was 
given  joint  command  with  Vendome  of 
the  French  forces  serving  in  Flanders. 
The  public  condition  of  France  was  ter- 
rible, only  exceeded  in  general  misery 
by  the  desolation  caused  by  the  wars  of 
the  Fronde.  The  long  war  of  the  Span- 
ish Succession  had  been  followed  by  the 
fatal  attempt  of  the  French  king  to 
support  the  claims  of  the  Pretender  to 
the  English  crown.  Now,  Villiers  com- 
manding in  the  Alps,  and  the  Due  d'Or- 
leans  in  Spain,  Vendome  and  the  dau- 
phin were  sent  to  oppose  Marlborough  in 
Flanders,  in  the  hope  of  exciting  a  rev- 
olution in  Belgium,  while  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  with  six  thousand  men  made 
a  descent  upon  Scotland,  to  raise  again 
the  standard  of  the  Stuarts.  There 
were  never  men  more  unlike  than  the 
two  commanders  so  unfortunately  asso- 
ciated. Vendome,  the  grandson  of  Henry 
IV.  and  Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  was  a  man 
of  ability,  but  his  personal  character,  if 
it  were  not  stained  with  crime,  was 
tainted  with  almost  every  vice.  In  Saint 
Simon's  pages  he  appears  in  so  horrible 


a  light  that  one  would  fain  believe  his 
historian  biased  by  prejudice  of  a  per- 
sonal nature.  It  was  hinted  that  his 
great  favor  with  the  king  was  due  to 
Louis  XIV.'s  known  partiality  for  non- 
commissioned children,  but  it  was  pro- 
bably obtained  by  Vendome's  shrewd 
tact  and  power  of  adroit  flattery.  As 
his  equal  in  command  he  was  given  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  cold,  serious,  chaste, 
high  principled,  abhorring  both  through 
nature  and  grace  the  habits  which  Ven- 
dome took  no  pains  to  conceal,  and  of 
which,  indeed,  he  felt  no  shame.  From 
the  very  opening  of  military  operations, 
the  two  commanders  were  at  variance 
on  every  question  of  strategy,  and  the 
fatal  delay  caused  by  this  want  of  unity 
gave  opportunity  to  Prince  Eugene,  on 
the  failure  of  the  Scottish  expedition,  to 
join  forces  with  Marlborough,  and  op- 
pose a  formidable  body  to  the  French. 
Still,  the  first  engagements  resulted  fa- 
vorably for  the  armies  of  France ;  but 
although  the  occupation  of  Ghent  and 
Bruges  gave  them  every  advantage  of 
position,  yet  the  want  of  harmony  pre- 
vailing between  the  French  generals 
caused  immeasurable  disaster.  They 
hesitated  when  prompt  action  was  of  vi- 
tal importance,  made  uncertain  moves 
when  combined  attack  might  have 
changed  the  fate  of  war,  allowed  the  en- 
emy to  bring  in  its  supply  trains  under 
every  favorable  circumstance,  until  de- 
feat became  inevitable  through  the  gen- 
eral want  of  confidence  in  its  leaders 
which  pervaded  the  army. 

On  the  other  side  were  the  great 
soldiers  Prince  Eugene  and  Marlbo- 
rough, —  commanders  whose  previous 
victories  had  been  won  by  virtue  of  a 
perfect  understanding  of  each  other's 
tactics,  and  of  entire  accord  on  all  points 
of  strategy. 

The  conflicting  judgments  which  early 
appeared  when  the  defense  of  the  Den- 
der  or  the  Scheldt  river  was  discussed 
continued  throughout  that  fatal  cam- 
paign to  its  deplorable  sequel  in  the 
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capitulation  of  Lille  and  its  heroic  gar- 
rison under  Marechal  Boufflers. 

As  victory  after  victory  advanced  the 
allied  army  into  French  Flanders,  Ven- 
dome's  despair  at  the  threatened  loss 
of  the  brilliant  reputation  he  had  won 
drove  him  to  apply  to  the  king  to  decide 
military  questions  whose  simplest  con- 
ditions Louis  could  not  know,  and  of 
which,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  that 
he  should  wisely  judge.  In  the  mad  rage 
of  disappoiriment  and  conscious  error, 
Vendome  addressed  insulting  language 
to  the  prince,  who  met  it  with  the  calm- 
ness of  Christian  courage.  It  was,  how- 
ever, most  unfortunate  that  the  religious 
practices  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  — 
his  employing  hours  of  fateful  import  in 
invoking  divine  help  by  means  of  pro- 
cessions and  masses  —  should  have  weak- 
ened his  influence  with  the  army  at 
large,  although  his  personal  character 
was  revered  and  his  courage  unas- 
sailed.  At  last,  when  the  precious  con- 
quests of  the  early  years  of  the  king's 
reign  had  been  irretrievably  lost,  and 
French  Flanders  dismembered  from  the 
realm,  both  commanders  were  summoned 
to  Paris,  where,  through  the  efforts  of 
Vendome,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  found 
himself  in  deep  disgrace.  The  strong 
attachment  which  Louis  at  a  later  pe- 
riod felt  for  his  grandson  was  then 
wanting,  to  suggest  excuse  or  palliation 
to  the  offended  king.  The  prince's 
severity  of  morals  accused  him,  his  well- 
known  political  principles  displeased 
him,  and  he  lent  a  willing  ear  while 
Vendome  cast  reproach  upon  the  duke's 
military  fame  and  exalted  his  own  course 
of  action.  Some  one  was  wanted  upon 
whom  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  late 
terrible  reverses,  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  supplied  that  want.  With 
the  displeasure  of  the  king  as  warrant 
and  precedent,  the  little  world  of  the 
court  hastened  ostentatiously  to  neglect 
him.  The  bourgeoisie  lampooned  him 
and  made  merry  songs  at  his  expense, 
while  his  father,  Mon seigneur,  openly 
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joined  the  cabal  against  him.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  a  faint,  flickering  fire 
of  ambition  was  lighted  in  the  heart  of 
the  grand  dauphin.  His  coterie,  in 
which  was  included  Vendome,  encour- 
aged him  with  hopes  of  sovereignty, 
which  the  daily  increasing  infirmities  of 
the  king  rendered  more  flattering ;  and 
it  was  said  that  a  sketch  of  his  coro- 
nation robes  was  found  among  Mon- 
seigneur's  papers,  on  his  decease.  That 
the  royal  and  public  disfavor  with  which 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  regarded  was 
not  permanent  was  due  to  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy.  Further  military  com- 
mand was,  however,  refused  to  the  duke, 
in  spite  of  his  passionate  entreaties. 

The  king  had  hearkened  exclusively 
to  the  representations  of  Vendome ;  it 
was  therefore  necessary  to  obtain  from 
him  an  impartial  hearing  of  the  case,  — 
a  favor  difficult  to  secure,  since,  having 
once  taken  his  position,  he  was  rarely 
open  to  influence  directly  exerted.  Open 
appeal  or  undisguised  opposition  to  the 
king  was  always  worse  than  useless,  and 
this  none  knew  better  than  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  To  shake  any  opinion 
Louis  had  formed,  to  bring  him  to  the 
desired  view  of  a  subject,  required  the 
utmost  tact  and  address.  He  must  have 
the  question  so  artfully  suggested  to  his 
mind  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  he  had 
himself  originated  the  change  of  base. 
The  woman's  hand  which  in  fact  held 
the  reins  of  government  was  actually 
believed  by  the  king  to  be  best  suited  to 
strictly  f  eminine  occupations.  Madame 
de  Maintenon  sat  quietly  in  her  apart- 
ment, with  her  needlework  in  hand, 
while  Louis  worked  with  his  ministers. 
A  furtive  nod,  a  significant  glance,  a 
suspicion  of  a  shrug,  conveyed  to  the 
ministers  instruction  as  to  the  necessary 
omissions,  additions,  evasions,  to  be  made 
in  their  papers.  All  documents  present- 
ed to  the  king  were  inspected  by  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,  who,  by  the  exercise 
of  her  own  delicate  tact,  brought  round 
her  royal  master  to  the  desired  point. 
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But  although  she  undoubtedly  did 
much  favorably  to  dispose  the  king  to- 
wards his  grandson,  yet  the  glories  of  the 
victory  were  won  by  the  young  Duchess 
of  Burgundy.  She  acquainted  herself 
with  every  detail  of  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute during  the  unfortunate  campaign 
in  Flanders,  seeking  information  wher- 
ever it  could  be  obtained.  Her  case  be- 
ing skillfully  arranged,  she  succeeded 
in  presenting  it  to  the  king ;  exercising 
all  the  arts  of  tact  and  address  which  her 
quick  intellect  could  suggest,  and  with 
the  warmth  of  ardent  pleading  taught 
by  her  woman's  heart.  It  would  be  too 
detailed  to  follow  all  the  strategic  moves 
required  by  the  conditions  of  the  case. 
There  were  a  few  warm  friends  of  the 
duke's  to  support  his  cause,  men  of  high 
character,  like  the  Due  de  Beauvilliers 
and  the  Due  de  Chevreuse,  to  whom  the 
yices  of  Vendome  were  most  abhorrent. 
At  last  the  king's  eyes  were  opened  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  favorite  upon 
whom  he  had  so  long  lavished  his  bounty. 
Smarting  under  the  humiliation  of  de- 
feat upon  defeat,  ending  in  the  loss  of 
territory  whose  acquisition  had  been  the 
glory  of  his  youth,  Louis  was  finally  pre- 
pared to  visit  with  deserved  disgrace  the 
man  to  whose  unfaithfulness  such  defeat 
and  loss  could  be  plainly  ascribed.  The 
light  of  royal  favor  was  little  by  little 
withdrawn  from  Vendome.  No  mili- 
tary commission  was  issued  to  him,  nor 
hope  of  such  in  the  future ;  next,  his 
generalship  was  demanded.  He  met 
this  with  apparent  cheerful  submission, 
though  with  deep  inward  mortification. 
But  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  was  un- 
satisfied ;  as  long  as  her  husband's  enemy 
still  paid  his  court  to  the  king,  and  was 
permitted  to  appear  at  Meudon  and  at 
Marly,  her  vengeance  was  incomplete. 
At  her  urgent  request,  it  was  hinted  to 
the  Due  de  Vendome  that  his  presence 
at  Meudon  was  not  agreeable  to  the 

o 

duchess,  which  meant  his  immediate 
withdrawal.  Marly,  that  palace  of  de- 
lights, was  still  open  to  the  unlucky  man, 


but  again  a  hint  was  given  of  the  du- 
chess's wishes,  and,  shut  out  from  that 
Eden,  what  remained  to  the  banished 
one  but  obscurity  and  social  extinction  ? 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1711,  the  grand 
dauphin  died,  but,  save  that  he  chose  a 
most  inconvenient  mode  of  exit  from 
this  world,  —  exposing  to  the  dangers 
of  contagion  from  small-pox  people  who 
had  always  carefully  ignored  Monsei- 
gneur,  —  there  were  very  few  to  lament 
his  death.  One  of  the  most  curious  of 
the  many  picturesque  scenes  described 
by  Saint  Simon  is  that  portraying  the 
groups  about  Monseigneur's  death-bed 
and  assembled  in  the  antechamber.  Full- 
dressed  conventional  grief  was  there  in 
the  person  of  Madame,  who  arrived 
howling  at  Meudon  in  the  middle  of  the 
night ;  moderate  affection,  too,  repre- 
sented by  the  king,  who,  having  no 
anxiety  concerning  the  succession  (Mon- 
seigneur,  even  as  a  cipher,  not  adding 
value  to  that  equation),  shed  a  few 
scanty  tears ;  a  little  genuine  sorrow 
also,  shown  by  the  Princesse  de  Conti, 
who  was  said  to  love  her  half-brother. 
All  these  elements  were  present,  and 
some  true  unalloyed  grief,  —  that  of  the 
servants  of  the  grand  dauphin,  who, 
prostrating  themselves  before  the  king, 
bewailed  themselves,  and  besought  him 
to  pity  their  lost  condition.  There  was 
grief  of  still  another  kind  to  disturb  that 
death-bed,  the  despair  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Berri,  the  daughter  of  the  Due  d' Or- 
leans, who  was  also  the  grandchild  of 
the  king  and  Madame  de  Montespan,  — 
despair  at  the  elevation  of  her  envied 
sister-in-law,  the  new  dauphine. 

If  life's  end  seals  the  sum  of  life's 
work,  what  other  emotion  could  Mon- 
seigneur's death  have  awakened  ?  For 
years  he  had  been  a  nobody  at  court, 
engaged  in  petty  cabals,  not  against  his 
dreaded  father,  but  against  his  son, 
whose  virtues  he  both  feared  and  de- 
tested. He  copied  the  king's  vices,  in 
a  futile,  absurd  fashion,  and  had  his 
own  coterie,  who  looked  forward  to  ag- 
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grandizement  in  the  event  of  Monsei- 
gneur's  accession  to  the  throne.  Ludi- 
crously enough,  he  had  also  his  left- 
handed  wife,  a  brown,  stolid,  fat  Made- 
moiselle Choin,  who,  after  the  prince's 
death,  sank  back  into  obscurity.  Let  us 
lay  upon  Monseigneur's  grave  the  mem- 
ory of  his  life's  one  noble  act,  his  ear- 
nest protest  against  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Monseigneur  being  left  to  his  valets, 
the  world  of  courtiers  thronged  to  pay 
homage  to  the  new  dauphin  in  his  own 
apartment,  which  at  once  became  the 
centre  of  excited  interest. 

From  this  period  the  king,  whose 
health  had  long  been  visibly  failing, 
made  a  point  of  drawing  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  into  the  consideration  of  all 
state  measures,  compelling  his  atten- 
dance at  the  meetings  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  thus  making  him  familiar  with 
public  affairs,  while  he  acquainted  him- 
self with  the  dauphin's  ability  and  test- 
ed his  judgment.  "  Here,"  he  said,  re- 
ferring to  his  grandson,  "  is  a  young 
prince  who  will  soon  succeed  me,  and 
by  his  virtue  and  piety  will  make  the 
church  still  more  flourishing  and  the 
kingdom  happier."  The  duke  applied 
himself  with  marked  and  lively  interest 
to  his  new  duties,  and,  incited  by  the 
king  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the 
tide  of  court  favor  rolled  to  the  feet  of 
the  royal  pair.  That  closing  scene  of 
the  drama  was  bright  with  all  the  prom- 
ise that  earthly  favor  could  give. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1712,  the 
dauphine  was  attacked  with  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  pain  and  inflammation 
frequently  occasioned  by  her  defective 
teeth.  Still,  she  was  as  usual  in  atten- 
dance upon  the  king,  and  at  last,  though 
then  suffering  exquisite  torture  from  a 
small  centre  of  pain  beneath  the  temple, 
rose  from  her  bed,  and,  in  her  morning 
robe,  played  at  cards  with  the  king. 
Another  day  developed  livid  spots  under 
the  skin,  which  were  really  symptomatic 
of  purple  measles,  an  epidemic  then  fa- 


tally prevalent  in  Paris.  But  these 
spots,  in  the  existing  state  of  medical 
science,  were  very  generally  assumed  to 
be  unmistakable  proofs  of  poison.  To 
this  supposition  confirmation  was  lent 
by  the  disappearance  of  a  box  of  fine 
Spanish  snuff,  given  to  the  dauphine  by 
the  Due  de  Noailles  at  the  beginning  of 
her  illness.  The  box  could  never  after- 
wards be  found.  But  the  serious  illness 
of  any  distinguished  person,  who  stood 
in  the  way  of  some  one  else,  was  al- 
ways regarded  as  presumptive  proof  of 
poison,  and  the  removal  of  the  box  was 
doubtless  due  to  fear  of  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure should  he  discover  that  the 
dauphine  was  addicted  to  snuff-taking. 
After  being  put  to  the  torture  by  the 
greater  question  of  emetics,  frequent 
and  violent,  and  by  the  lesser  question 
of  repeated  bleeding  in  the  foot,  —  all 
under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  exe- 
cutioners, known  as  the  king's  physi- 
cians, —  it  was  found  that  even  the  pre- 
vious perfect  physical  condition  of  the 
dauphine  could  not  resist  the  combined 
forces  of  disease  and  remedies.  It  was 
suggested  to  her  that  she  confess  her- 
self and  take  the  sacrament,  —  "  only 
in  case  of  accidents."  She  was  surprised, 
—  she  had  expected  to  live  so  long,  — 
but  prepared  for  death  calmly ;  only 
refusing  in  her  last  hours  the  Jesuit 
confessor  whom  the  arbitrary  king  had 
forced  upon  her,  and  sending  for  one  of 
the  sect  called  Recollets. 

The  dauphin  had  watched  by  her 
bedside  silently,  almost  apathetically, 
stunned  by  the  magnitude  of  his  afflic- 
tion, and  also  by  the  approach  of  the 
same  dreaded  disease,  whose  symptoms 
soon  were  unmistakably  present. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  horror  and 
apprehension  of  the  court  at  the  blow 
which  thus  descended  upon  the  king- 
dom, the  royal  family,  and  society  itself, 
which  had  centred  around  the  youthful 
pair.  On  the  18th  of  February  the 
dauphin  too  died,  and  was  followed  in 
a  few  days  by  his  eldest  son,  the  rosy 
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little  Due  de  Bretagne.  The  baby,  Due 
d'Anjou,  the  only  remaining  member  of 
the  little  family,  was  seized  with  the 
same  disease  which  had  proved  so  fatal 
to  the  others,  and,  as  the  strange  malady 
was  still  believed  to  be  due  to  the  effects 
of  poison,  the  child's  recovery  was  as- 
cribed to  an  antidote  administered  by 
his  governess,  the  Duchesse  de  Venta- 
dour.  This  lovely  boy,  fondly  named 
in  early  youth  by  his  people  "  Le  Bien 
Aime"  the  son  of  a  high-souled,  noble 
father,  grew  up  to  be  Louis  XV. !  At 
least  it  can  be  said  in  his  favor  that  he 
never  ceased  to  feel  and  express  grati- 
tude to  the  Duchesse  de  Ventadour  for 
a  service  which  to  the  world,  alas,  was 
but  an  equivocal  benefit. 

The  general  suspicions  that  poison 
had  carried  to  the  grave  the  family  of 
the  heir  to  the  throne  were  certainly 
sustained  by  strange  reports.  Boudin, 
chief  physician  to  the  king,  warned  the 
dauphine,  a  day  or  two  before  her  sei- 
zure, that  he  had  received  undoubted 
proof  of  a  plot  to  poison  the  dauphin 
and  herself.  Twenty-four  hours  after 
this  communication  was  made,  but  dis- 
regarded, a  message  of  like  import  was 
received  in  dispatches  from  the  king  of 
Spain.  Popular  suspicion  pointed  at 
once  to  the  Due  d'Orle'ans,  whose  daugh- 
ter had  been  recently  married  to  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne,  the  Due  de  Berri, 
as  author  of  the  triple  murder.  He  was 
a  man  of  depraved  habits,  yet  of  fine 
intellect  and  cultivated  tastes,  one  of 
which,  the  passion  for  chemical  research, 
had  long  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as 
dabbling  in  the  black  arts.  From  chem- 
istry to  murder  there  is  naturally  but  a 
step,  and  the  duke  barely  escaped  fall- 
ing a  victim  —  and  a  most  innocent  one 
—  to  popular  fury.  Saint  Simon  open- 
ly accuses  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  of  the 
crime,  not  only  because  she  would  di- 
rectly benefit  thereby,  but  because  she 
was  a  woman  of  most  horribly  depraved 
habits,  and  vicious  to  the  core,  who 
eventually  fell  a  victim,  at  an  early  age, 


to  the  consequences  of  her  excesses. 
But  the  survival  of  the  little  Due  d'An- 
jou put  an  end  to  suspicions  of  both  fa- 
ther and  daughter,  in  which,  happily,  the 
king  never  shared.  We  all  know  now 
that,  although  the  dauphin  and  his  fam- 
ily were  undoubtedly  poisoned,  it  was 
by  means  of  poison  received  through 
residence  in  the  ill-drained,  ill-ventilated 
royal  houses,  and  not  administered  by 
the  victims'  nearest  relatives. 

The  blow  which  removed  his  grand- 
son and  heir  fell  with  crushing  weight 
upon  the  king.  Although  he  survived 
until  1715,  it  was  only  as  a  broken- 
hearted, feeble  old  -man.  The  joy  and 
delight  of  his  later  years,  the  loving, 
winning  dauphine,  took  with  her  all  that 
had  of  late  made  his  age  and  infirmities 
less  burdensome.  Yet  he  struggled  with 
his  grief,  saying  to  ViUiers,  with  weep- 
ing, "  You  see  my  condition :  in  one 
month  to  lose  my  grandson,  my  grand- 
daughter, and  their  son,  all  of  great 
promise,  and  tenderly  loved.  God  is 
punishing  me."  Then,  rising,  he  added, 
heroically,  "  Let  us  leave  my  domestic 
misfortunes,  and  see  how  to  avert  those 
of  the  kingdom." 

The  grief  of  all  France  at  the  death 
of  the  dauphin  was  deep  and  lasting. 
Men  long  survived  who,  bewailing  the 
nation's  loss,  believed  that  had  so  pure 
and  upright  a  prince  but  lived  the  mon- 
archy might  have  been  preserved,  and 
much  of  the  subsequent  evil  been  avert- 
ed. The  best  thinkers  of  our  day  are 
not  persuaded  of  this.  It  is  conceded 
that  the  great  ability  of  the  lost  prince, 
directed  by  his  personal  worth  and  by 
his  liberal  opinions,  would  have  granted 
to  his  kingdom  many  much-desired 
measures  of  reform,  and  doubtless  the 
fall  of  monarchical  rule  might  have 
been  deferred.  But  the  enlightenment 
of  the  dauphin  was  but  partial,  as  was 
that  of  his  master,  Fenelon,  and  would 
always  have  been  fettered  by  his  abso- 
lute adherence  to  a  narrow  religious  sys- 
tem, which  must  have  made  his  govern- 
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ment  one  of  limited  benefit  to  his  peo- 
ple. To  us  it  is  difficult  of  belief  that 
this  true'  and  noble  lover  of  his  fellow- 
men  should  see  neither  cruelty  nor  in- 
justice in  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  ;  and  many  of  the  reforms 
planned  by  Fenelon  and  his  pupil  were 
in  their  very  nature  ideally  perfect,  but 
entirely  impracticable.  Martin,  who 
calls  him  "  a  St.  Louis,  strayed  into  the 
generation  of  Voltaire,"  says  he  would 
have  ruled  in  a  spirit  inverse  to  that  of 


the  age.  Perhaps,  after  all,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  it  was  happier  for 
France  and  for  himself  that  the  life  of 
this  pure,  true  man  was  fated  to  be  so 
short. 

From  the  death-bed  of  the  dauphine 
Saint  Simon  led  him  to  his  own  room. 
"  He  cast  upon  me  a  look  that  pierced 
my  soul,  and  went  away.  I  never  saw 
him  again.  May  I,  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  see  him  eternally  where  God's 
goodness  has  doubtless  placed  him  !  " 
Ellen  Terry  Johnson. 


THE  SOUL  OF  THE  FAR  EAST. 


T. 


PERSONALITY. 

THE  boyish  belief  that  on  the  other 
side  of  our  globe  all  things  are  of  ne- 
cessity upside  down  is  startlingly  brought 
back  to  the  man  when  he  first  sets  foot 
at  Yokohama.  If  his  initial  glance  does 
not,  to  be  sure,  disclose  the  natives  in 
the  every-day  feat  of  standing  calmly  on 
their  heads,  an  attitude  which  his  youth- 
ful imagination  conceived  to  be  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  their  geographical 
position,  it  does  at  least  reveal  them 
looking  at  the  world  as  if  from  the 
standpoint  of  that  eccentric  posture. 
For  they  seem  to  him  to  see  everything 
topsy-turvy.  Whether  it  be  that  their 
antipodal  situation  has  affected  their 
brains,  or  whether  it  is  the  mind  of  the 
observer  himself  that  has  hitherto  been 
wrong  in  undertaking  to  rectify  the  in- 
verted pictures  presented  by  his  retina, 
the  result,  at  all  events,  is  undeniable. 
The  world  stands  reversed,  and,  taking 
for  granted  his  own  uprightness,  the 
stranger  unhesitatingly  imputes  to  them 
an  obliquity  of  vision,  a  state  of  mind 
outwardly  typified  by  their  cat-like  ob- 
liqueness of  expression. 


If  the  inversion  be  not  precisely  of 
the  kind  he  expected,  it  is  none  the  less 
striking,  and  impressively  more  real. 
If  personal  experience  has  thoroughly 
convinced  him  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  under  side  of  our  planet  do  not  ad- 
here to  it  head  downwards,  like  flies  on 
a  ceiling,  —  his  early  a  priori  deduction, 
—  they  still  appear  quite  as  antipodal, 
mentally  considered.  Intellectually,  at 
least,  their  attitude  sets  gravity  at  defi- 
ance. For  to  the  mind's  eye  their  world 
is  one  huge,  comical  antithesis  of  our 
own.  What  we  regard  intuitively  in  one 
way  from  our  standpoint,  they  as  intui- 
tively observe  in  a  diametrically  opposite 
manner  from  theirs.  To  speak  back- 
wards, write  backwards,  read  backwards, 
is  but  the  a  b  c  of  their  contrariety. 
'The  inversion  extends  deeper  than  mere 
modes  of  expression,  down  into  the  very 
matter  of  thought.  Ideas  of  ours  which 
we  deemed  innate  find  in  them  no  home, 
while  methods  which  strike  us  as  pre- 
posterously unnatural  appear  to  be  their 
birthright.  Indeed,  to  one  anxious  to 
conform  to  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  country,  the  only  road  to  right 
lies  in  following  unswervingly  that 
course  which  his  inherited  instincts  as- 
sure him  to  be  wrong. 
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Yet  these  people  are  human  beings ; 
with  all  their  eccentricities  they  are  men. 
Physically  we  cannot  but  be  cognizant 
of  the  fact,  nor  mentally  but  be  con- 
scious of  it.  Like  us,  indeed,  and  yet  so 
unlike  are  they  that  we  seem,  as  we  gaze 
at  them,  to  be  viewing  our  own  humani- 
ty in  some  mirth-provoking  mirror  of 
the  mind,  —  a  mirror  that  shows  us  our 
own  familiar  thoughts,  hut  all  turned 
wrong  side  out.  Humor  holds  the  glass, 
and  we  become  the  sport  of  our  own  re- 
flections. But  is  it  otherwise  at  home  ? 
Do  not  our  personal  presentments  mock 
each  of  us  individually  our  lives  long  ? 
Who  but  is  the  daily  dupe  of  his  dress- 
ing-glass, and  complacently  conceives 
himself  to  be  a  very  different  appearing 
person  from  what  he  is  ?  And  who,  when 
by  chance  he  catches  sight  in  like  man- 
ner of  the  face  of  a  friend,  can  keep 
from  smiling  at  the  caricatures  which 
the  mirror's  left-for-right  reversal  makes 
of  the  asymmetry  of  his  features,  — 
caricatures  all  the  more  comical  for 
being  utterly  unsuspected  by  their  inno- 
cent original  ?  Perhaps,  could  we  once 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  our  sur- 
prise in  the  case  of  foreign  peoples  might 
be  less  pronounced. 

Regarding,  then,  the  Far  Oriental  as  a 
man,  and  not  simply  as  a  phenomenon, 
we  discover  in  his  peculiar  point  of  view 
a  new  importance,  —  the  possibility  of 
using  it  stereoptically.  For  his  mind- 
photograph  of  the  world  can  be  placed 
side  by  side  with  ours,  and  the  two  pic- 
tures combined  will  yield  results  beyond 
what  either  alone  could  possibly  have- 
afforded.  Thus  harmonized,  they  will 
help  us  to  realize  humanity.  For  only 
by  such  a  combination  of  two  different 
aspects  do  we  ever  perceive  substance 
and  distinguish  reality  from  illusion. 
What  our  two  eyes  make  possible  for 
material  objects,  the  earth's  two  hemi- 
spheres may  enable  us  to  do*  for  men- 
tal traits.  Only  the  superficial  never 
changes  its  expression  ;  the  appearance 
of  the  solid  varies  with  the  standpoint 


of  the  observer.  In  dreamland  alone 
does  everything  seem  plain,  and  there 
all  is  unsubstantial. 

To  say  that  the  Japanese  are  not  a 
savage  tribe  is  of  course  unnecessary ; 
to  repeat  the  remark  anything  but  su- 
perfluous, on  the  principle  that  what  is  a 
matter  of  common  notoriety  is  very  apt 
to  prove  a  matter  about  which  uncom- 
monly little  is  known.  At  present  we 
go  half-way  in  recognition  by  bestowing 
upon  them  a  demi-diploma  of  mental 
development  called  semi-civilization,  neg- 
lecting, however,  to  specify  in  what  the 
fractional  qualification  consists.  If  the 
suggestion  of  a  second  moiety,  as  of 
something  directly  complementary  to 
them,  were  not  indirectly  complimentary 
to  ourselves,  the  expression  might  pass  ; 
but,  as  it  is,  the  self-praise  is  rather  too 
obvious  to  carry  conviction.  For  Ja- 
pan's claim  to  culture  is  not  based  solely 
upon  the  exports  with  which  she  supple- 
ments our  art,  nor  upon  the  paper,  china, 
and  bric-a-brac  with  which  she  adorns  our 
rooms  ;  any  more  than  Western  science 
is  adequately  represented  in  Japan*  by 
our  popular  imports  there  of  kerosene 
oil,  matches,  and  beer.  Only  half  civil- 
ized the  Far  East  presumably  is,  but  it  is 
so  rather  in  an  absolute  than  a  relative 
sense ;  in  the  sense  of  what  may  be,  not 
of  what  is.  It  is  so  as  compared,  not 
with  us,  but  with  the  eventual  possibili- 
ties of  human  development.  As  yet, 
neither  system,  Western  nor  Eastern,  is 
perfect  enough  to  serve  in  all  things  as 
standard  for  the  other.  The  light  of 
truth  has  reached  each  hemisphere 
through  the  medium  of  its  own  mental 
crystallization,  and  this  has  polarized  it 
in  opposite  ways,  so  that  now  the  rays 
that  are  normal  to  the  eyes  of  the  one 
only  produce  darkness  to  those  of  the 
other.  For  the  Japanese  civilization  is 
not  a  negation,  but  an  inversion,  of  our 
own.  It  is  not  in  the  polish  that  the 
real  difference  lies  ;  it  is  in  the  substance 
polished.  In  politeness,  in  delicacy,  they 
have  as  a  people  no  peers.  Art  has 
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been  their  mistress,  though  science  has 
never  been  their  master.  Perhaps  for 
this  very  reason  that  art,  not  science,  has 
been  the  Muse  they  courted,  the  re- 
sult has  been  all  the  more  widespread. 
For  culture  there  is  not  the  attainment 
of  the  few,  but  the  common  property  of 
the  people.  If  the  peaks  of  intellect 
rise  less  eminent,  the  plateau  of  gen- 
eral elevation  is  higher.  But  little  need 
be  said  to  prove  the  civilization  of  a  land 
where  ordinary  tea-house  girls  are  mod- 
els of  refinement,  and  common  coolies, 
when  not  at  work,  play  chess  for  pastime. 

If  Japanese  ways  look  odd  at  first 
sight,  they  but  look  more  so  on  closer 
acquaintance.  In  a  land  where  to  allow 
one's  understanding  the  freer  play  of 
indoor  life  one  begins,  not  by  taking  off 
his  hat,  but  by  removing  his  boots,  he 
gets  at  the  very  threshold  a  hint  that 
humanity  is  to  be  approached  the  wrong 
end  to.  When,  after  thus  entering  a 
house,  he  tries  next  to  gain  admittance 
to  the  mind  of  its  occupant,  the  suspicion 
becomes  a  certainty.  He  discovers  that 
this  people  think,  so  to  speak,  back- 
wards ;  that  before  he  can  hope  to  com- 
prehend them,  or  make  himself  under- 
stood in  return,  he  must  learn  to  pre- 
sent his  thoughts  arranged  in  inverse 
order  from  the  one  in  which  they  natu- 
rally suggest  themselves  to  his  mind. 
His  sentences  must  all  be  turned  inside 
out.  The  same  seems  to  be  true  of  the 
thoughts  they  embody.  He  finds  him- 
self lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  language. 
The  further  he  goes  the  more  obscure 
the  whole  process  becomes,  until,  after 
long  groping  about  for  some  means  of 
orienting  himself,  he  lights  at  last  upon 
the  clue.  This  clue  consists  in  "  the 
survival  of  the  unfittest." 

In  the  civilization  of  Japan  we  have 
presented  to  us  a  most  interesting  case 
of  partially  arrested  development.  For 
there,  while  the  main  principles  of  social 
progress  stopped  growing,  the  growth  of 
its  details  continued  unchecked.  Little 
wonder  is  it  that  the  result  should  ap- 


pear peculiar  to  peoples  of  a  more  nor- 
mal evolutionary  past.  The  proverbial 
collar  and  pair  of  spurs  for  sole  clothing 
would  look  none  the  less  odd  to  a  stran- 
ger for  being  a  costume  of  purely  native 
invention.  Something  akin  to  such  a 
case  of  unnatural  selection  has  there 
taken  place.  The  orderly  procedure  of 
natural  evolution  was  disastrously  sup- 
plemented by  man.  For  the  fact  that 
in  the  growth  of  their  tree  of  knowledge 
the  branches  developed  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  trunk  is  due  to  a  practice 
of  culture-grafting. 

From  before  the  time  when  they  be- 
gan to  leave  records  of  their  actions  the 
Japanese  have  been  a  nation  of  impor- 
ters, not  of  merchandise,  but  of  ideas. 
They  have  invariably  shown  the  most 
advanced  free-trade  spirit  in  preferring 
to  take  somebody  else's  ready-made  ar- 
ticles rather  than  to  try  to  produce  any 
brand-new  conceptions  themselves.  They 
continue  to  follow  the  same  line  of  life. 
A  hearty  appreciation  of  the  things  of 
others  is  still  one  of  their  most  winning 
traits.  What  they  took  they  grafted 
bodily  upon  their  ancestral  tree,  which 
in  consequence  came  to  present  a  most 
unnaturally  diversified  appearance.  For 
though  not  unlike  other  nations  in  wish- 
ing to  borrow,  if  their  zeal  in  the  mat- 
ter was  slightly  excessive,  they  were  pe- 
culiar in  that  they  never  assimilated  what 
they  took.  They  simply  inserted  it  upon 
the  already  existing  growth.  There  it 
remained,  and  throve,  and  blossomed, 
nourished  by  that  indigenous  Japanese 
sap,  taste.  But  like  grafts  generally,  the 
foreign  boughs  were  not  much  modified 
by  their  new  life-blood,  nor  was  the  tree 
in  its  turn  at  all  affected  by  them.  Con- 
nected with  it  only  as  separable  parts 
of  its  structure,  the  cuttings  might  have 
been  lopped  off  again  without  influen- 
cing perceptibly  the  condition  of  the 
foster-parent  stem.  The  grafts  in  time 
grew  to  be  great  branches,  but  the  trunk 
remained  through  it  all  the  trunk  of  a 
sapling.  In  other  words,  the  nation 
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grew  up  to  man's  estate,  keeping  the 
mind  of  its  childhood. 

What  is  thus  true  of  the  Japanese 
is  true  likewise  of  the  Koreans  and  of 
the  Chinese.  The  three  peoples,  indeed, 
form  so  many  links  in  one  long  chain 
of  borrowing.  China  took  from  India, 
then  Korea  copied  China,  and  lastly 
Japan  imitated  Korea.  In  this  simple 
manner  they  successively  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  civilization  which  originally 
was  not  the  property  of  any  one  of  them. 
In  the  eagerness  they  all  evinced  in  pur- 
loining what  was  not  theirs,  and  in  the 
perfect  content  with  which  they  then 
proceeded  to  enjoy  what  they  had  taken, 
they  remind  us  forcibly  of  that  happy- 
go-lucky  class  in  the  community  which 
prefers  to  live  on  questionable  loans  ra- 
ther than  work  itself  for  a  living.  Like 
those  same  individuals,  whatever  inter- 
est the  Far  Eastern  peoples  may  suc- 
ceed in  raising  now,  Nature  will  in  the 
end  make  them  pay  dearly  for  their 
lack  of  principal. 

The  Far  Eastern  civilization  resembles, 
in  fact,  more  a  mechanical  mixture  of 
social  elements  than  a  well-differentiated 
chemical  compound.  For  in  spite  of  the 
great  variety  of  ingredients  thrown  into 
its  caldron  of  destiny,  as  no  affinity 
existed  between  them,  no  combination 
resulted.  The  power  to  fuse  was  want- 
ing. Capability  to  evolve  anything  is 
not  one  of  the  marked  characteristics 
of  the  Far  East.  Indeed,  the  tendency 
to  spontaneous  variation,  Nature's  mode 
of  making  experiments,  would  seem 
there  to  have  been  an  enterprising  fac- 
ulty that  was  exhausted  early.  Sleepy, 
no  doubt,  from  having  got  up  betimes 
with  the  dawn,  these  inhabitants  of  the 
lands  of  the  morning  began  to  look  upon 
their  day  as  already  far  spent  before  they 
had  reached  its  noon.  They  grew  old 
young,  and  have  remained  much  the 
same  age  ever  since.  What  they  were 
centuries  ago,  that  at  bottom  they  are  to- 
day. Take  away  the  European  influence 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  each  man 


might  almost  be  his  own  great-grand- 
father. Scratch  his  previous  Chinese 
education,  and  you  find  still  the  ever- 
lasting Tartar.  In  race  characteristics 
he  is  yet  essentially  the  same.  The 
traits  that  distinguished  these  peoples  in 
the  past  have  been  gradually  extinguish- 
ing them  ever  since.  Of  these  traits, 
stagnating  influences  upon  their  career, 
perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  great 
quality  of  impersonality. 

If  we  take,  through  the  earth's  tem- 
perate zone,  a  belt  of  country  whose 
northern  and  southern  edges  are  deter- 
mined by  certain  limiting  isotherms,  not 
more  than  half  the  width  of  the  zone 
apart,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  in- 
cluded in  a  relatively  small  extent  of 
surface  almost  all  the  nations  of  note  in 
the  world,  past  or  present.  Now  if  we 
examine  this  belt,  and  compare  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it  with  one  another,  we 
shall  discover  a  very  remarkable  fact. 
The  peoples  inhabiting  it  grow  steadily 
more  personal  as  we  go  west.  So  un- 
mistakable is  this  gradation  that  one  is 
almost  tempted  to  ascribe  it  to  cosmical 
rather  than  to  human  causes.  It  is  as 
marked  as  the  change  in  color  of  the 
human  complexion  observable  along  any 
meridian,  which  ranges  from .  black  at 
the  equator  to  blonde  toward  the  pole. 
In  like  manner,  the  sense  of  self  grows 
more  intense  as  we  follow  in  the  wake 
of  the  setting  sun,  and  fades  steadily  as 
we  advance  into  the  dawn.  America, 
Europe,  the  Levant,  India,  Japan,  each 
is  less  personal  than  the  one  before. 
We  stand  at  the  nearer  end  of  the  scale, 
the  Far  Orientals  at  the  other.  If  with 
us  the  I  seems  to  be  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  soul,  then  the  soul  of  the  Far 
East  may  be  said  to  be  impersonality. 

Curious  as  this  characteristic  is  as  a 
fact,  it  is  even  more  interesting  as  a  fac- 
tor. For  what  it  betokens  of  these  peo- 
ples in  particular  may  suggest  much 
about  man  generally.  It  may  mark  a 
stride  in  theory,  if  a  standstill  in  prac- 
tice. Possibly  it  may  help  us  to  some 
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understanding  of  ourselves.  Not  that 
it  promises  much  aid  to  vexed  metaphy- 
sical questions,  but  as  a  study  in  sociolo- 
gy it  may  not  prove  so  vain. 

And  for  a  thing  which  is  always  with 
us,  its  discussion  may  be  said  to  be  pe- 
culiarly opportune  just  now.  For  it  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  most  pressing  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Of  the  two  great 
problems  that  stare  the  Western  world 
in  the  face  at  the  present  moment,  both 
turn  to  it  for  solution.  Agnosticism,  the 
foreboding  silence  of  those  who  think, 
socialism,  communism,  and  nihilism,  the 
petulant  cry  of  those  who  do  not,  alike 
depend  ultimately  for  the  right  to  be 
upon  the  truth  or  the  falsity  of  the  sense 
of  self. 

For  if  there  be  no  such  actual  thing 
as  personality,  if  the  feeling  we  call  by 
that  name  be  naught  but  the  transient 
illusion  the  Buddhists  would  have  us  be- 
lieve it,  any  faith  founded  upon  that  as 
basis  vanishes  as  does  the  picture  in  a 
revolving  kaleidoscope,  —  less  enduring 
even  than  the  flitting  phantasmagoria  of 
a  dream.  If  the  ego  be  but  the  passing 
shadow  of  the  material  brain,  at  the 
disintegration  of  the  gray  matter  we 
shall  cease  to  be.  At  the  thought  we 
seem  to  stand  straining  our  gaze,  on  the 
shore  of  the  great  sea  of  knowledge, 
only  to  watch  the  fog  roll  in,  and  hide 
from  our  view  even  those  headlands  of 
hope  that,  like  beseeching  hands,  stretch 
out  into  the  deep. 

So  more  materially.  If  personality 
be  a  delusion  of  the  mind,  what  mo- 
tive potent  enough  to  excite  endeavor 
in  the  breast  of  an  ordinary  mortal 
remains?  Philosophers,  indeed,  might 
still  work  for  the  advancement  of  man- 
kind, but  mankind  itself  would  not  con- 
tinue long  to  labor  energetically  for 
what  should  profit  only  the  common 
weal.  Take  away  the  stimulus  of  in- 
dividuality, and  action  is  paralyzed  at 
once.  For  with  most  men  only  the 
promptings  of  personal  advantage  afford 
sufficient  incentive  to  effort.  Destroy 


this  force,  then  any  consideration  due  it 
lapses,  and  socialism  is  not  only  justi- 
fied, it  is  raised  instantly  into  an  axiom 
of  life.  The  community,  in  that  case, 
becomes  itself  the  unit,  the  indivisible 
atom  of  existence.  Socialism,  then  com- 
munism, then  nihilism,  follow  in  inevita- 
ble sequence.  That  even  the  Far  Ori- 
ental, with  all  his  numbing  impersonal- 
ity, has  not  touched  this  goal  may  at 
least  suggest  that  personality  is  a  fact. 

But  first,  what  do  we  know  about  its 
existence  ourselves  ? 

Very  early  in  the  course  of  every 
thoughtful  childhood  an  event  takes 
place,  by  the  side  of  which,  to  the  child 
himself,  all  other  events  sink  into  insig- 
nificance. It  is  not  one  that  is  recog- 
nized and  chronicled  by  the  world,  for  it 
is  wholly  unconnected  with  action.  No 
one  but  the  child  is  aware  of  its  occur- 
rence, and  he  never  speaks  of  it  to  oth- 
ers. Yet  to  that  child  it  marks  an  epoch. 
So  intensely  individual  does  it  seem  that 
the  boy  is  afraid  to  avow  it,  while  in  re- 
ality so  universal  is  it  that  probably  no 
human  being  has  escaped  its  influence. 
Though  subjective  purely,  it  has  more 
vividness  than  any  external  event ;  and 
though  strictly  intrinsic  to  life,  it  is  more 
startling  than  any  accident  of  fate  or 
fortune.  This  experience  of  the  boy's, 
at  once  so  singular  and  yet  so  general, 
is  nothing  less  than  the  sudden  revela- 
tion to  him  one  day  of  the  fact  of  his 
own  personality. 

Somewhere  about  the  time  when  sen- 
sation is  giving  place  to  sensitiveness  as 
the  great  self-educator,  and  the  know- 
ledge gained  by  the  five  bodily  senses 
is  being  fused  into  the  wisdom  of  that 
mental  one  we  call  common  sense,  the 
boy  makes  a  discovery  akin  to  the  act 
of  waking  up.  All  at  once  he  becomes 
conscious  of  himself ;  and  the  conscious- 
ness has  about  it  a  touch  of  the  un- 
canny. Hitherto  he  has  been  aware 
only  of  matter ;  he  now  first  realizes 
mind.  Unwarned,  unprepared,  he  is 
suddenly  ushered  before  being,  and 
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stands  awe-struck  in  the  presence  of  — 
himself. 

If  the  introduction  to  his  own  identity 
was  startling,  there  is  nothing  reassuring 
in  the  feeling  that  this  strange  acquaint- 
anceship must  last.  And  last  it  does. 
It  becomes  an  unsought  intimacy  he 
cannot  shake  off.  Like  to  his  own 
shadow  he  cannot  escape  it.  To  himself 
a  man  cannot  but  be  at  home.  For 
years  this  alter  ego  haunts  him,  for  he 
imagines  it  an  idiosyncrasy  of  his  own, 
a  morbid  peculiarity  he  dare  not  confide 
to  any  one,  for  fear  of  being  thought 
a  fool.  Not  till  long  afterwards,  when 
he  has  learned  to  live  familiarly  with  his 
ever-present  ghost,  does  he  discover  that 
others  have  had  like  spectres  them- 
selves. 

Sometimes  this  dawn  of  consciousness 
is  preceded  by  a  long  twilight  of  soul- 
awakening  ;  but  sometimes,  upon  more 
sensitive  and  subtler  natures,  the  light 
breaks  with  all  the  suddenness  of  a  sun- 
rise at  the  equator,  revealing  to  the 
mind's  eye  an  unsuspected  world  of  self 
within.  But  in  whatever  way  we  may 
awake  to  it,  the  sense  of  personality, 
when  first  realized,  appears  already, 
like  the  fabled  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  full 
grown  in  the  brain.  From  the  moment 
when  we  first  remember  ourselves  we 
seem  to  be  as  old  as  we  ever  seem  to 
others  afterwards  to  become.  We  grow, 
indeed,  in  knowledge,  in  wisdom,  in  ex- 
perience, as  our  years  increase,  but  deep 
down  in  our  heart  of  hearts  we  are  still 
essentially  the  same.  To  be  sure,  peo- 
ple pay  us  more  deference  than  they 
used  to  do,  which  suggests  a  doubt  at 
times  whether  we  may  not  have  changed ; 
small  boys  of  a  succeeding  generation 
treat  us  with  a  respect  that  causes  us  in- 
wardly to  smile,  as  we  think  how  little 
we  differ  from  them,  if  they  but  knew  it. 
For  at  bottom  we  are  not  conscious  of 
change  from  that  morning,  long  ago, 
when  first  we  realized  ourselves.  We 
feel  just  as  young  now  as  we  felt  old 
then.  We  are  but  amused  at  the  world's 


discrimination  where  we  can  detect  no 
difference. 

Every  human  being  has  been  thus 
"  twice  born  :  "  once  as  matter,  once  as 
mind.  Nor  is  this  second  birth  the 
birthright  only  of  mankind.  All  the 
higher  animals  probably,  possibly  even 
the  lower  too,  have  experienced  some 
such  realization  of  individual  identity. 
However  that  may  be,  certainly  to  all 
races  of  men  has  come  this  revelation ; 
only  the  degree  in  which  they  have  felt 
its  force  has  differed  immensely.  It 
is  one  thing  to  the  apathetic,  fatalistic 
Turk,  and  quite  another  matter  to  an 
energetic,  nervous  American.  Facts, 
fancies,  faiths,  all  show  how  wide  is  the 
variance  in  feelings.  With  them  no 
introspective  yvw$i  o-eain-oi/  overexcites 
the  consciousness  of  self.  But  with 
us,  as  with  those  of  old  possessed  of 
devils,  it  comes  to  startle  and  stays  to 
distress.  Too  apt  is  it  to  prove  an 
ever-present,  undesirable  double.  Too 
often  does  it  play  the  part  of  uninvited 
spectre  at  the  feast,  whose  presence  no 
one  save  its  unfortunate  victim  suspects. 
The  haunting  horror  of  his  own  identity 
is  to  natures  far  less  eccentric  than 
Kenelm  Chillingly's  only  too  common  a 
curse.  To  this  companionship,  para- 
doxical though  it  sound,  is  principally 
due  the  peculiar  loneliness  of  child- 
hood. For  nothing  is  so  isolating  as  a 
persistent  idea  which  one  dares  not  con- 
fide. 

And  yet,  —  stranger  paradox  still,  — 
was  there  ever  any  one  willing  to  ex- 
change his  personality  for  another's  ? 
Who  can  imagine  foregoing  his  own 
self  ?  Nay,  do  we  not  cling  even  to  its 
outward  appearance  ?  Is  there  a  man 
so  poor  in  all  that  man  holds  dear  that 
he  does  not  keenly  resent  being  acciden- 
tally mistaken  for  his  neighbor  ?  Surely 
there  must  be  something  more  than 
mirage  in  this  deep  -  implanted,  wide- 
spread instinct  of  the  human  race. 

But  however  strong  the  conviction 
now  of  one's  personality,  is  there  aught 
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to  assure  him  of  its  continuance  beyond 
the  confines  of  its  present  life  ?  Will  it 
awake  on  death's  morrow  and  know  it- 
self, or  will  it,  like  the  body  that  gave  it 
lodgment,  disintegrate  again  into  indis- 
tinguishable spirit  dust  ?  Close  upon 
the  heels  of  the  existing  consciousness 
of  self  treads  the  shadow-like  doubt  of 
its  hereafter.  Will  analogy  help  to  an- 
swer the  grewsome  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  ? 
Are  the  laws  we  have  learned  to  be  true 
for  matter  true  also  for  mind  ?  Matter 
we  now  know  is  indestructible ;  yet  the 
form  of  it  with  which  we  once  were  so 
fondly  familiar  vanishes  never  to  return. 
Is  a  like  fate  to  be  the  lot  of  the  soul  ? 
That  mind  should  be  capable  of  anni- 
hilation is  as  inconceivable  as  that  mat- 
ter should  cease  to  be.  Surely  the  spirit 
we  feel  existing  round  about  us  on  every 
side  now  has  been  from  ever,  and  will  be 
for  ever  to  come.  But  that  portion  of  it 
which  we  each  know  as  self,  is  it  not 
like  to  a  drop  of  rain  seen  in  its  falling 
through  the  air  ?  Indistinguishable  the 
particle  was  in  the  cloud  whence  it  came  ; 
indistinguishable  it  will  become  again  in 
the  ocean  whither  it  is  bound.  Its  per- 
sonality is  but  its  passing  phase  from  a 
vast  impersonal  on  the  one  hand  to  an 
equally  vast  impersonal  on  the  other. 
Thus  seers  preached  in  the  past ;  so 
modern  science  is  hinting  to-day.  With 
us  the  idea  seems  the  bitter  fruit  of  ma- 
terial philosophy  ;  four  thousand  years 
ago  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  fairest 
flower  of  faith.  What  is  dreaded  now 
as  the  impious  suggestion  of  the  godless 
was  then  reverenced  as  a  sacred  tenet  of 
religion. 

Shorter  even  than  his  short  three- 
score years  and  ten  is  that  soul's  life 
of  which  man  is  directly  cognizant. 
Bounded  by  two  seemingly  impersonal 
states  is  the  personal  consciousness  of 
which  he  is  made  aware  :  the  one  the  in- 
fantile existence  that  precedes  his  boy- 
ish discovery,  the  other  the  gloom  that 
grows  with  years,  —  two  twilights  that 
fringe  the  two  borders  of  his  day.  But 


with  the  Far  Oriental  life  is  all  twilight. 
For  in  Japan  and  China  both  states  are 
found  together.  There,  side  by  side  with 
the  present  unconsciousness  of  the  babe 
exists  the  belief  in  a  coming  uncon- 
sciousness for  the  man.  So  inseparably 
blended  are  the  two  that  the  known 
truth  of  the  one  seems,  for  that  very 
bond,  to  carry  with  it  a  conviction  of  the 
other.  Can  it  be  that  the  personal,  pro- 
gressive West  is  wrong,  and  the  imper- 
sonal, impassive  East  right  ?  Surely  not. 
Is  the  other  side  of  the  world  in  advance 
of  us  in  the  development  of  mind,  even 
as  it  precedes  us  in  time  ;  or  just  as  our 
day  is  its  night,  may  it  not  be  far  in  our 
rear  ?  Is  not  its  seeming  wisdom  rather 
the  precociousness  of  what  is  destined 
never  to  go  far  ? 

Brought  suddenly  upon  such  a  civi- 
lization, after  the  blankness  of  a  long 
ocean  voyage,  one  is  reminded  instinc- 
tively of  the  feelings  of  that  bewildered 
individual  who,  after  a  dinner  at  which 
he  had  eventually  ceased  to  be  himself, 
was  by  way  of  pleasantry  left  out  over 
night  in  a  graveyard,  on  their  way  home, 
by  his  humorously  inclined  companions  ; 
and  -who,  on  awaking  alone,  in  a  still 
somewhat  dubious  condition,  looked 
around  him  in  surprise,  rubbed  his  eyes 
two  or  three  times  to  no  purpose,  and 
finally  muttered  in  a  tone  of  awestruck 
conviction,  "  Well,  either  I  'm  the  first 
to  rise,  or  I  'm  a  long  way  behind 
time  !  " 

Whether  their  failure  to  follow  the  nat- 
ural course  of  evolution  results  in  bring- 
ing them  in  at  the  death  just  the  same 
or  not,  these  people  are  now,  at  any  rate, 
stationary  not  very  far  from  the  point  at 
which  we  all  set  out.  They  are  still  in 
that  childish  state  of  development  before 
self-consciousness  has  spoiled  the  sweet 
simplicity  of  nature.  An  impersonal 
race  seems  never  to  have  fully  grown 
up. 

Partly  for  its  own  sake,  partly  for 
ours,  this  most  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Far  East,  its  niarked  impersonality,  is 
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well  worthy  particular  attention ;  for 
while  it  collaterally  suggests  pregnant 
thoughts  about  ourselves,  it  directly  un- 
derlies the  deeper  oddities  of  a  civiliza- 
tion which  is  the  modern  eighth  wonder 
of  the  world.  We  shall  see  this  as  we 
look  at  what  these  people  are,  at  what 
they  were,  and  at  what  they  hope  to  be- 
come ;  not  historically,  but  psychologi- 
cally, as  one  might  perceive,  were  he  but 
wise  enough,  in  an  acorn,  besides  the  nut 
itself,  two  oaks,  that  one  from  which  it 
fell  and  that  other  which  from  it  will  rise. 
These  three  states,  which  we  may  call 
its  potential  past,  present,  and  future, 
may  be  observed  and  studied  in  three 
special  outgrowths  of  a  race's  character  : 
in  its  language,  in  its  every-day  thoughts, 
and  in  its  religion.  For  in  the  language 
of  a  people  we  find  embalmed  the  spirit 
of  its  past ;  in  its  every-day  thoughts,  be 
they  of  arts  or  sciences,  is  wrapped  up 
its  present  life ;  in  its  religion  lie  en- 
folded its  dreamings  of  a  future.  From 
out  each  of  these  three  subjects  in  the 
Far  East  impersonality  stares  us  in  the 
face.  Upon  this  quality  as  a  foundation 
rests  the  Far  Oriental  character.  It  is 
individually  rather  than  nationally  that 
I  propose  to  scan  it  now.  It  is  the 
action  of  a  particle  in  the  wave  of  world 
development  I  would  watch,  rather  than 
the  propagation  of  the  wave  itself. 
Inferences  about  the  movement  of  the 
whole  will  follow  of  themselves  a  know- 
ledge of  the  motion  of  its  parts. 

But  before  we  attack  the  subject 
esoterically,  let  us  look  a  moment  at  the 
man  as  he  appears  in  his  relation  to  the 
community.  Such  a  glance  will  suggest 
the  peculiar  atmosphere  of  impersonality 
that  pervades  the  people. 

However  lacking  in  cleverness,  in 
merit,  or  in  imagination  a  man  may  be, 
there  are  in  our  Western  world,  if  his 
existence  there  be  so  much  as  noticed  at 
all,  three  occasions  on  which  he  appears 
in  print.  His  birth,  his  marriage,  and 
his  death  are  all  duly  chronicled  in 
type,  perhaps  as  sufficiently  typical  of 


the  general  unimportance  of  his  life. 
Mention  of  one's  birth,  it  is  true,  is  an 
aristocratic  privilege,  confined  to  the 
world  of  English  society.  In  democratic 
America,  no  doubt  because  all  men  there 
are  supposed  to  be  born  free  and  equal, 
we  ignore  the  first  event,  and  mention 
only  the  last  two  episodes,  about  which 
our  national  astuteness  asserts  no  such 
effacing  equality. 

Accepting  our  newspaper  record  as  a 
fair  enough  summary  of  the  biography 
of  an  average  man,  let  us  look  at  these 
three  momentous  occasions  in  the  career 
of  a  Far  Oriental. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  poor  little 
Japanese  baby  enters  this  world  in  a 
sadly  impersonal  manner,  for  he  is  not 
even  vouchsafed  a  birthday.  He  begins 
his  separate  existence,  indeed,  after  the 
fashion  of  mortals  generally,  at  a  defi- 
nite instant  of  time,  but  no  commemo- 
rative notice  is  ever  taken  of  the  fact. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  at  once  spoken  of 
as  a  year  old,  and  this  age  he  remains 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next  calendar 
year.  At  its  advent,  he  is  credited  with 
another  year  himself.  So  are  all  the 
rest  of  the  community.  New  Year's 
Day  is  a  common  birthday  for  every- 
body, a  sort  of  impersonal  anniversary 
for  his  whole  world.  This  is  a  highly 
convenient  custom,  no  doubt,  but  condu- 
cive at  least  to  a  sinking  of  one's  own 
identity  in  that  of  the  community. 

It  fares  hardly  better  with  the  Far  Ori- 
ental in  the  matter  of  marriage.  Though 
he  is  the  person  most  interested  in  the 
result,  he  is  not  permitted  any  say  in  the 
affair  whatever.  The  matter  is  entirely 
a  business  transaction,  undertaken  by  his 
father  and  conducted  through  regular 
marriage  brokers.  In  it  he  plays  only 
the  part  of  a  marionette.  His  revenge 
for  being  thus  bartered  out  of  what  might 
be  the  better  half  of  his  life  he  takes 
eventually  on  the  next  succeeding  gener- 
ation. 

His  death  is  a  sort  of  apotheosis. 
Notably  is  this  the  case  in  China  and 
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Korea,  but  the  custom  prevails  also  in 
Japan.  By  it  he  joins  the  great  com- 
pany of  ancestors,  who  are  to  these 
peoples  of  almost  more  consequence 
than  living  folk.  In  Japan  a  mortuary 
tablet  is  set  up  to  him  at  home ;  on  the 
continent  the  ancestors  are  given  a 
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building  of  their  own.  Their  tombs  are 
temples  and  pleasure  pavilions  in  one, 
consecrated  not  simply  to  rites  and  cere- 
monies, but  to  family  gatherings  and 
general  jollification.  And  he  ends  by 
living  as  a  demigod  who  only  existed  as 
a  man. 

Percival  Lowell. 


FOUR  NOVELS. 


AN  intimation  is  given  at  the  close  of 
Mr.  Crawford's  Saracinesca  *  that  the 
novel  is  a  prologue  to  a  more  eventful 
fictitious  drama,  founded  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  a  Roman  family,  active  in  the 
history  of  Italy  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  Such  an  explanation  is  almost 
necessary  to  account  for  what  otherwise 
might  be  judged  a  somewhat  prodigal 
use  of  characters  without  action,  and 
movement  without  critical  situations. 
If  Mr.  Crawford  has  merely  been  get- 
ting his  pieces  into  position,  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  he  has  been  willing  to  expend 
so  much  energy  in  acquainting  his  read- 
ers with  their  qualities,  and  permitting 
his  persons  to  disregard  the  opportunities 
given  for  dramatic  action. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Rome, 
in  1865  and  1866,  and  the  principal  fig- 
ures are  members  of  great  Roman  fami- 
lies, or  typical  representatives  of  Roman 
society,  that  society  which  was  conscious 
then  of  its  coming  changes.  There  is 
only  incidental  dealing  with  political 
events  and  principles,  the  chief  interest 
resting  in  the  relations  of  Prince  Sara- 
cinesca to  Corona  d'Astrardente,  who 
for  half  the  book  is  wife  to  a  superannu- 
ated dandy,  and  for  the  rest  is  a  widow 
waiting  for  the  conventional  days  of 
mourning  to  pass  before  she  shall  marry 
Saracinesca.  There  is  something  almost 
scornful  in  the  indifference  with  which 

1  Saracinesca.  By  F.  MARION  CBAWFOBD. 
New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1887. 


Mr.  Crawford  treats  his  opportunities 
for  making  an  ordinary  novel  with 
risque  situations.  He  brings  together 
the  material  for  a  great  bonfire  of  hu- 
man passion,  and  when  the  reader  looks 
to  see  the  match  applied  and  a  blaze 
burst  forth,  it  turns  out  that  the  author 
had  no  such  ignoble  intentions,  but  was 
thinking  of  building  a  house.  There  is 
intrigue  of  a  petty  sort,  and  there  are 
small  jealousies  and  trifling  events,  —  a 
ball,  a  duel,  a  picnic,  —  but  the  interest- 
ing fact  about  the  book,  which  differenti- 
ates it  from  chronicles  of  small  beer,  is 
that  the  author  does  not  overvalue  his 
incidents,  nor  work  them  as  if  he  had 
procured  them  at  great  cost.  He  is  in- 
terested in  his  persons,  and  he  is  antici- 
pating a  large  use  of  their  qualities. 
Meanwhile,  the  range  of  their  activity 
is  necessarily  circumscribed,  and  he  is 
forced  to  introduce  them  to  the  reader 
by  means  of  unimportant  external  events 
and  situations.  One  feels  that  opportu- 
nity only  is  wanting.  Given  that,  and 
the  men  and  women  of  the  drawing-room 
would  be  heroes  of  the  battle-field,  lead- 
ers in  political  life,  centres  of  the  large 
social  salon. 

That  Mr.  Crawford  manages  to  con- 
vey this  impression  is  an  evidence  of  the 
kind  of  interest  which  he  takes  in  his 
work  and  supposes  in  his  readers.  It 
would  be  entirely  possible  to  take  Prince 
Saracinesca,  and  the  Duchessa  d'Astrar- 
dente, and  Donna  Tullia,  and  Del  Ferici, 
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and  Astrardente,  and  the  minor  charac- 
ters of  this  story,  and  by  a  minute  char- 
acterization and  subtle  analysis  of  their 
relations  to  each  other  build  upon  the 
incidents  of  the  tale  an  elaborate  history, 
and  yet  leave  the  reader  with  a  fatigued 
sense  of  an  unnecessary  intimacy  of  ac- 
quaintance. Instead,  after  reading  Sara- 
cinesca,  one  feels  sufficiently  at  home  in 
the  society  introduced  to  look  forward 
with  animation  to  such  further  and  full- 
er development  of  the  characters  as  his- 
tory may  warrant.  In  a  word,  the 
world  at  large  is  not  minutely  analytic 
in  its  discrimination  of  persons,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  writers  of  fiction  are  in 
their  own  persons  as  analytic  as  they 
find  themselves  when  engaged  in  the 
clever  process  of  refining  upon  the  char- 
acters of  their  invention.  A  novelist, 
therefore,  who  is  true  to  the  broad  exhi- 
bitions of  nature,  and  contents  hiniself 
with  seeing  in  the  persons  of  his  drama 
what  any  person  of  high,  but  not  dis- 
eased, intelligence  can  readily  apprehend 
and  follow,  and  then  directs  his  atten- 
tion to  giving  free  play  to  his  figures 
within  normal  lines  of  action,  —  such  a 
novelist  is  pretty  sure  to  win  a  hearty 
response  from  healthy-minded  readers, 
who  do  not  set  an  inordinate  value  on 
epigrams  and  those  adroit  wordy  en- 
counters which  are  commoner  in  careful- 
ly wrought  fiction  than  in  ordinary  life. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  there 
is  an  historic  background  to  Saracinesca, 
and  the  reader  has  reason  to  feel  some 
confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's delineation.  We  should  feel  a 
more  unhesitating  confidence  if  we  had 
not  seen  in  An  American  Politician  how 
a  clever  observer  may  catch  at  some 
half  truths,  and  construct  a  social  and 
political  world  which  has  length  and 
breadth,  but  no  depth ;  superficially  life- 
like, but  destitute  of  any  reality.  Pos- 
sibly a  Roman  of  to-day  might  dissent 
from  Mr.  Crawford's  general  view  of 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  Rome  at  the 
time  of  this  story,  but  to  one  remotely 


acquainted  with  the  Italy  of  twenty 
years  ago  there  is  a  firmness  of  touch  and 
an  ease  of  movement  among  the  figures 
of  the  past  which  generate  confidence. 
Indeed,  the  opportunity  for  a  successful 
piece  of  historical  fiction  is  admirable. 
The  time  is  not  so  distant  that  the 
writer  must  get  up  his  history  from 
books  and  documents,  yet  it  is  sufficient- 
ly far  away  to  permit  good  perspective. 
Moreover,  a  revolution  separates  it  from 
the  present;  and  when  there  has  been 
a  break  in  apparent  continuity,  the  read- 
er can  more  easily  detach  the  period 
treated  from  his  own  personal  conscious- 
ness, and  thus  can  see  it  more  distinctly 
as  a  completed  period.  We  congratu- 
late Mr.  Crawford  on  his  choice  of  sub- 
ject, and  the  book  which  follows  Sara- 
cinesca ought  to  be  even  better,  by  rea- 
son of  the  larger  movements  in  which 
its  characters  will  naturally  be  engaged. 
There  is  a  certain  absence  of  poetic  im- 
agination about  this  writer  which  pre- 
vents him  from  gaining  a  mastery  over 
his  readers  ;  but  he  has  a  constructive 
faculty,  a  power  of  manipulating  his  ma- 
terial, and  an  outside  sense  of  artistic 
treatment  which  give  his  readers  a  de- 
lightful assurance  that  he  will  keep 
them  interested  to  the  end,  and  not  be- 
tray them  into  any  unworthy  occupation 
of  thought. 

It  is  perhaps  straining  a  point  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Bunner's  The  Story  of  a 
New  York  House *  as  a  novel.  It  would 
be  a  little  more  accurate  to  call  it  a  ro- 
mance, but  it  is,  after  all,  scarcely  more 
than  a  series  of  dissolving  views,  in 
which  a  house  in  New  York  city,  built 
some  eighty  years  ago,  is  the  central 
point,  until  it  disappears  in  the  last  scene, 
a  heap  of  bricks  and  mortar  and  dust. 
Slight  as  the  book  is,  it  disappoints  one, 
not  by  its  slightness,  but  by  its  incom- 
pleteness as  a  work  of  art.  There  is, 
properly  speaking,  no  story,  either  of  a 

1  The  Story  of  a  New  York  House.  By  H. 
C.  BUNNER.  Illustrated  by  A.  B.  FROST. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1887. 
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house  or  of  a  household,  although  three 
generations  flit  in  and  out,  and  the  suc- 
cessive families  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
cay of  the  mansion.  There  is  a  mere 
suggestion  of  contrast  in  the  opposing  . 
Van  Ripers  and  Dolphs,  and  the  in- 
debtedness of  one  family  to  the  other, 
which  might  have  served  to  emphasize 
the  alternations  of  fortune,  is  scarcely 
more  than  an  undeveloped  hint. 

We  suspect  that  Mr.  Bunner  has  been 
captivated  by  the  poetic  possibilities  in 
the  fortunes  of  a  building  amid  the  fast 
following  waves  of  New  York  life,  but 
has  not  sufficiently  considered  the  neces- 
sity either  of  giving  the  building  itself 
a  distinct  personality,  or  of  making  the 
changes  of  life  within  it  graphic  and 
vital.  As  it  is,  one  carries  away  from 
the  book  rather  a  succession  of  faint 
fashion-plates  of  life.  All  the  author's 
force  has  been  spent  on  nuances,  and 
there  is  no  unity  of  structure.  One  has 
to  guess  at  the  substance  from  the  sha- 
dows cast ;  and  while  this  is  an  agreeable 
task  in  a  lyric  or  an  episode,  one  feels 
that  an  insufficient  basis  has  been  offered 
for  a  piece  of  continuous  prose  fiction. 
If,  with  all  the  little  graces  of  this  book, 
there  had  been  the  added  charm  of  a 
story  involving  some  true  interplay  of 
the  double  streams  of  New  York  society, 
the  old  family,  that  is,  and  the  nouveau 
riche  ;  or  if  the  house  had  been  so  vig- 
orously projected  as  to  be  itself  an  actor 
in  the  rapidly  shifting  scenes  of  metro- 
politan activity,  we  should  have  felt  that 
Mr.  Bunner  had  made  a  distinct  effort 
in  a  field  of  literature  very  tempting  to 
a  man  of  poetic  sensibilities. 

What  possibilities  lay  in  the  subject 
will  at  once  appear  when  one  realizes 
that  this  New  York  house  was  built  in 
1807,  presumably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Washington  Square,  and  was  then  far 
out  of  town,  in  country  fields,  and  ap- 
parently beyond  the  reach  of  the  city's 
stony  feet ;  that  when  it  was  torn  down, 
less  than  fourscore  years  afterward,  it 
had  sunk  to  the  degradation  of  a  tene- 
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ment  house  in  a  squalid  neighborhood, 
while  the  city  stretched  for  miles  beyond 
it.  Thus  the  lifetime  of  an  octogenarian 
had  been  enough  for  a  building  in  New 
York  to  pass  through  all  the  changes  of 
fortune  and  decay.  How  rapidly  must 
life  flow  in  a  great  city  when  a  house  is 
too  old  to  live  at  eighty  ;  and  what  a 
panorama  of  swiftly  moving  scenes  from 
its  windows  could  be  seen,  what  interior 
transitions  of  society  could  be  noted ! 
We  are  more  than  ever  disappointed 
that  Mr.  Bunner  should  have  neglected 
a  capital  opportunity.  He  seems  only 
to  have  trifled  with  his  art,  and  pub- 
lished 'some  studies  for  a  picture. 

Sidney  Luska,  in  his  novel  The  Yoke 
of  the  Thorah,1  has  set  himself  a  serious 
task,  and  has  conceived  the  situation  ad- 
mirably. We  wish  his  execution  were 
worthier  of  the  conception.  A  young 
Jew,  an  artist  by  profession,  falls  in  love 
with  a  Christian  girl.  He  has  been 
brought  up  in  strict  conformity  to  Jew- 
ish rules  by  his  uncle,  a  rabbi,  but,  like 
many  Christians  in  regard  to  their  creed, 
his  acceptance  of  the  Jewish  system  has 
been  simply  an  acquiescence  in  a  tra- 
ditional belief;  it  has  never  been  held 
as  a  matter  of  personal,  conscious  faith. 
Hence,  when  love  takes  possession  of 
him,  the  knowledge  that  his  religion  for- 
bids the  union  of  a  Jew  with  a  Chris- 
tian interposes  no  real  barrier  to  his 
purpose ;  it  is  simply  thrust  into  the 
background  by  the  power  which  holds 
him.  Nevertheless,  this  knowledge  has 
an  outward  representative  in  the  person 
of  the  orthodox  uncle,  and  the  young 
Jew,  accordingly,  by  an  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  refrains  from  informing  the 
rabbi  of  his  intention  until  the  evening 
before  the  time  set  for  the  wedding,  and 
takes  the  added  precaution  of  provid- 
ing for  an  immediate  voyage  to  Europe 
with  his  bride. 

When  at  last  he  is  obliged  to  make 
his  purpose  known  the  rabbi  is  outraged, 

1  The  Yoke  of  the  Thorah.  By  SIDNEY 
LUSKA.  New  Yo.^k; :  Cassell  &  C/o. 
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but  instantly  falls  back  upon  his  creed, 
calmly  announces  that  God  will  in  some 
way  prevent  the  marriage  from  taking 
place,  and  from  that  time  for  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  is  in  waiting  by  his 
nephew,  ready  to  be  at  his  hand  when 
the  blow  shall  fall.  The  young  man 
has  no  power  of  resistance  equal  to  his 
uncle's  unswerving  confidence  in  the  im- 
mediate interposition  of  the  Almighty, 
and  grows  more  and  more  nervous,  until 
his  condition  culminates,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  the  marriage  ceremony,  in  an 
epileptic  fit,  which  both  he  and  his  un- 
cle take  for  a  divine  visitation. 

The  marriage  is  not  only  interrupted, 
it  is  broken  off ;  for  Elias,  under  convic- 
tion that  his  destiny  has  been  sealed, 
abandons  the  girl,  and  subsides  into  a 
condition  of  mental  and  spiritual  coma. 
His  uncle,  well  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  the  divine  interposition,  desires  to 
clinch  matters,  and  urges  the  young  man 
into  Judaic  society,  with  the  conse- 
quence, finally,  of  a  marriage  with  a 
Jewish  maiden.  After  a  while  Elias 
emerges  from  the  stupor  in  which  he  has 
been  living,  and  the  whole  meaning  of 
his  acts  dawns  upon  him.  He  wakes  to 
a  recognition  of  the  misery  which  he 
has  caused  Christine,  the  girl  whom  he 
threw  overboard,  and  to  the  falsity  of  his 
present  position.  His  old  passion  re- 
turns, but  he  is  forbidden  to  gratify  it, 
and  he  crushes  his  sentiment,  leading  a 
double  life,  —  an  outward  one  of  con- 
formity to  the  situation,  an  inner  tem- 
pestuous one  of  baffled  love  and  poi- 
gnant remorse.  The  tide  of  feeling  rises 
until  he  can  bear  it  no  longer.  Under 
pretense  of  a  journey,  he  leaves  his 
home  and  takes  quarters  in  the  city,  not 
far  from  the  home  of  the  girl  whom  he 
longs  to  see,  if  only  to  obtain  her  for- 
giveness and  tell  her  the  truth.  The 
hope  of  he  scarcely  knows  what  buoys 
him,  when  suddenly,  in  a  casual  fash- 
ion he  learns  that  iL-he  is  to  be  married 
on  the  morrow.  Ir  a  confused,  half- 
crazy  state  he  writes  her  a  letter,  begging 


her  to  meet  him  at  a  certain  trysting- 
place,  known  to  them  both,  in  Central 
Park.  He  goes  there  to  keep  the  ap- 
pointment he  has  made,  and  is  found 
dead  on  the  ground  by  some  children,  a 
few  hours  later. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  writer,  who 
has  made  Jewish  life  his  special  field, 
has  taken  a  strong  theme,  and  treated  it 
in  an  unconventional  fashion.  Whether 
or  no  the  psychological  condition  of  Elias 
Bacharach,  after  his  epileptic  fit,  would 
receive  the  certificate  of  a  doctor  we  do 
not  know,  —  novelists  nowadays  ought  to 
have  a  medical  education,  as  formerly 
they  needed  a  legal  one,  —  but  there 
seems  nothing  unreasonable  about  it, 
though  extremely  unpleasant.  Grant- 
ing its  fidelity  to  abnormal  nature,  the 
reader  is  hurried  along  by  the  somewhat 
audacious  originality  of  the  story  and  a 
force  which  is  effective  though  assumed. 
We  dislike  these  excursions  into  the 
realm  of  epilepsy  ;  we  think  the  novel- 
ist's art  suffers  too  much  from  monstro- 
sities and  the  use  of  objectionable  ma- 
terial, but  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
Sidney  Luska  has  kept  clear  of  mistakes 
which  a  less  hardy  novelist  might  have 
made.  He  did  wisely  in  suppressing  all 
the  intermediate  life  of  Christine,  for 
example,  and  especially  he  did  well  in 
not  patching  up  the  wrecked  Elias  at  the 
end.  The  tragic  conclusion  was  the 
only  rational  one.  The  letter,  also,  which 
Elias  writes  to  Christine  is  a  masterpiece 
of  incoherence,  and  the  old  rabbi  is  as 
skinny  to  the  imagination  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  make  him. 

Yet  with  all  this  freshness  and  vivid- 
ness of  conception  there  is  a  depressing 
element  in  the  book,  which  we  can  only 
characterize  in  general  terms  as  lack  of 
good  taste.  The  opening  scenes,  present- 
ing Christine  and  her  father,  make  such 
an  impression  on  the  reader  that  before 
matters  have  come  to  a  crisis  with  the 
lovers  he  begins  to  suspect,  in  his  wicked 
imagination,  that  old  Redwood  is,  to 
use  a  slang  phrase,  laying  for  Elias,  and 
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that  Christine  will  turn  out  to  be  a  lure. 
The  author  manages  to  cheapen  almost 
every  person  in  the  book.  In  his  pic- 
tures of  Jewish  life  he  may  be  faithful 
to  a  single  phase,  but  he  never  once  sug- 
gests to  the  reader  that  there  is  any  oth- 
er than  a  vulgar  one.  His  hero  shrinks 
into  a  very  poor  piece  of  humanity,  and 
the  heroine,  as  we  intimated,  strikes  the 
reader  as  a  piece  of  spoiled  goods.  But 
does  not  all  this  come  naturally  from  the 
integral  conception  of  the  book?  In- 
stead of  dealing  with  the  profound  sub- 
ject of  intermarriage  between  races  and 
religions,  and  bringing  out  the  nobility 
of  struggle,  the  writer  has  chosen  to 
swamp  the  whole  matter  in  a  treatment 
based  on  physiological  excesses.  Is  it 
strange  that  the  men  and  women  of  his 
book  should  be  educated  animals  ? 

Miss  Baylor  appears  to  deprecate  crit- 
icism of  her  book  by  calling  it  on  the 
title-page  "  a  homely  narrative."  *  A 
novel  it  is  not,  any  more  than  her  de- 
lightful On  Both  Sides  was  a  novel,  and 
possibly  she  may  never  learn  to  produce 
a  fully  developed  story ;  but  she  is  so  lib- 
erally equipped  on  a  side  where  novel- 
ists are  often  lame  that  we  are  eager  to 
see  her  win  that  large  prize  which  seems 
just  within  her  grasp.  In  this  book  she 
has  chosen  to  depict  life  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Virginia,  and  has  confined  her- 
self to  people  who  are  very  near  the  soil. 
There  is  a  hero,  whose  narrative  is  told, 
and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  circum- 
stances of  his  career  are  copied  faithful- 
ly from  life.  He  is  a  mountaineer  who 
has  a  touch  of  poetry  in  his  nature,  po- 
etry which  expresses  itself  in  the  love  of 
music  and  of  beauty  in  every  form,  and 
with  a  tendency  to  vagabondage,  so  nat- 
urally indicative  of  the  artistic  temper- 
ament on  a  lower  scale.  He  marries  a 
lovely  girl,  and  his  marriage  might  be 
looked  upon  as  the  preservative  force  ; 
but  his  wife  dies,  leaving  an  infant  boy, 
and  John  Shore,  in  a  moment  of  passion- 

1  Behind  the  Blue  Eidge.     A  Homely  Nar- 
rative.    By  FRANCES   COURTENAY  BAYLOR. 
VOL.  LX.  —  NO.  359.  27 


ate  regret,  leaves  his  home  and  wanders 
no  one  knows  whither.  Suddenly  he  re- 
appears just  as  the  war  opens,  to  find  his 
son  grown  and  his  neighbors  vaguely 
stirred  over  the  affairs  of  Virginia.  He 
helps  to  form  a  company,  and  is  off 
again. 

On  his  return  with  his  comrades,  he 
finds  his  boy  Alfred,  who  is  a  dumb-wit- 
ted  fellow,  married  to  a  shrew,  and,  op- 
pressed by  the  unlovely  surroundings  of 
his  old  home,  he  instinctively  makes 
over  the  house  to  his  son,  shakes  off  the 
dust  from  his  feet,  and  bids  another  ever- 
lasting farewell  to  his  mountain  home. 
A  score  of  years  passes,  during  which  he 
travels  far  and  wide  over  the  country, 
gathering  no  moss,  but  getting  a  good 
deal  of  friction,  and  at  last,  in  a  fit  of 
weary  homesickness,  draws  near  his  old 
home.  A  few  miles  away  he  falls  in 
with  a  monster  picnic,  in  which  all  his 
old  companions  are  engaged,  and  joins 
the  party.  A  railway  accident  on  the  re- 
turn carries  off  one  of  poor  John  Shore's 
legs,  and  he  is  stranded,  a  miserable 
cripple,  at  his  son's  door. 

Now  begins  the  narrative  proper,  for 
heretofore  the  author  has  been  getting 
her  characters  and  scenery  in  place.  The 
reader,  who  has  been  thoroughly  interest- 
ed, has  his  appetite  whetted  for  a  story, 
but  as  he  nears  the  end  of  the  volume 
he  finds  that  he  is  to  have  no  story.  It 
would  be  a  very  unemotional  reader, 
however,  who  would  cast  away  the  book 
at  any  point  after  he  had  made  such  a 
discovery,  for  the  figure  of  John  Shore 
attaches  itself  to  one's  affection  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  —  so  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  at  the  very  close  one  dreads  to  read 
the  final  pages,  for  fear  the  author  is  to 
be  needlessly  cruel  in  her  logic.  For 
there  is  presented  the  person  of  this 
luckless  but  lovable  man  wearing  out  his 
days  in  a  feeble  conflict  with  fate,  who 
has  a  merciless  ally  in  the  wife  of  Al- 
fred Shore.  On  the  side  of  John,  how- 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
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ever,  is  a  most  winsome  figure  in  the 
shape  of  Willy  boy,  an  urchin  who  grows 
up  under  John's  protecting  affection. 
These  two,  the  old  man  and  the  little 
orphan,  limp  through  the  rest  of  the 
book  in  a  manner  to  touch  the  heart  of 
anybody  less  callous  than  Mrs.  Alfred 
Shore,  and  the  appeal  is  made  not  by 
any  mawkish  sentimentality,  but  by  a 
combination  of  pathos  and  humor,  rare 
indeed. 

We  are  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Miss 
Baylor,  as  we  have  intimated,  for  the 
unnecessarily  painful  termination,  and 


we  think  the  incident  of  Matilda's  fright 
might  have  been  used  to  better  advan- 
tage. Why  not  kill  her  instead  of  poor 
John  Shore  ?  The  ineffective  close  in- 
dicates a  general  artistic  defect  in  the 
writer  ;  but  when  all  such  exceptions  are 
taken,  there  remains  a  book  of  such  ex- 
uberant, genuine  humor,  such  delightful 
portraiture,  such  fresh  disclosure  of  way- 
ward, lovable  humanity,  that  we  can 
only  ask  of  Miss  Baylor,  whether  she 
can  write  novels  or  not,  to  continue  to 
introduce  us  to  the  world  which  her 
genius  has  revealed  to  her. 


THE  CONTRIBUTORS'   CLUB. 


The  Evil  Ef-   AT  the  beginning  of  his  ca- 
fectof  Over-  reer  an  author  —  especially  if 

praise.  J 

he  be  a  poet,  and  chances  to 
possess  a  particularly  sensitive  set  of 
nerves  —  is  almost  certain  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  and  influence  of  adverse 
criticism.  Later  on  he  will  probably 
discover  that  there  are  worse  things  than 
"  slashing  notices,"  —  namely,  "  slash- 
ing  "  praises.  By  the  exercise  of  a  little 
observation  he  will  see  that  the  latter 
can  make  even  a  man  of  merit  ridicu- 
lous, and  that  the  former,  if  unjust, 
can  make  nobody  ridiculous  save  the 
reviewer  himself.  Malignant  criticism 
has  never  yet  succeeded  in  killing  even 
the  slightest  piece  of  genuine  creative 
work.  How  frequently  it  has  killed  the 
critic ! 

It  has  been  said  that  no  author  —  that 
is,  no  author  of  ability  —  can  be  written 
down  except  by  himself.  This  is  true 
with  a  qualification.  He  can  be  written 
down  and  out  of  sight,  temporarily  at 
least,  if  his  enemies  have  the  nerve  and 
the  diabolical  adroitness  outrageously  to 
overpraise  him.  But  this  is  an  office  of 
such  subtile  cruelty  that  no  one  but  a 
friend  ever  thinks  of  undertaking  it. 


Ah,  dear  critic,  if  you  wish  to  deliver  a 
staggering  blow  to  some  young  author 
who  has  offended  you  by  what  you  sus- 
pect to  be  good  literature,  praise  him 
extravagantly  for  the  qualities  which  he 
does  n't  possess.  Pick  out  his  faults 
and  call  them  felicities.  If  he  is  a 
verse-maker,  compare  him  with  Tenny- 
son and  Browning,  to  the  obvious  disad- 
vantage of  those  over-rated  persons.  If 
he  is  a  novelist,  let  it  broadly  be  inti- 
mated that  beside  him  Scott  and  Thack- 
eray and  George  Eliot  were  but  inno- 
cent children  in  the  art  of  fiction.  This 
will  bring  down  your  man.  Disparage- 
ment can't  do  it. 

Unmerited  adulation  has  two  baleful 
effects  :  one  is  to  render  the  victim  sat- 
isfied with  himself,  —  and  self-satisfac- 
tion is  the  death  of  talent  and  the  pa- 
ralysis of  genius,  —  and  the  other  is  to 
draw  down  on  him  the  indifference  or 
the  contempt  of  those  very  readers  who 
were  previously  ready  to  accept  his  work 
at  its  honest  value.  Now,  Brown  has  a 
neat  touch  in  the  lyrical  way  ;  Jones  has 
printed  two  or  three  pleasant  prose 
sketches  in  the  magazines  ;  Robinson 
may  possibly  write  an  interesting  novel 
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—  if  he  lives  long  enough.  You  feel 
kindly  towards  these  three  young  gentle- 
men ;  their  spurs  are  yet  to  be  won,  and, 
so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  wish 
them  success  in  the  winning.  But  when 
you  read  in  the  columns  of  The  Daily 
Discoverer  that  Milton  might  have  been 
proud  to  write  Brown's  last  triolet  (it 
was  a  charming  little  triolet ;  you  could 
n't  have  told  it  from  one  of  Dobson's), 
or  that  Hawthorne's  mantle  has  fallen 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Jones  (without 
hurting  him  any),  or  that  Robinson's 
new  novel  is  superior  to  Thackeray's 
Henry  Esmond,  —  when,  I  say,  you  light 
on  these  dazzling  literary  verdicts,  you 
are  apt,  if  you  have  a  spark  of  kindli- 
ness left  in  you,  to  feel  sorry  for  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Robinson.  They  have  been 
put  in  an  absurd  attitude.  If  they  are 
the  modest,  sensible  fellows  you  sup- 
pose them  to  be,  it  will  take  them  years 
to  recover  their  self-respect.  If  they 
have  complacently  swallowed  all  this 
treacle,  they  are  dead  men.  In  any 
case,  they  have  received  such  a  set-back 
in  general  estimation  as  no  amount  of 
savage  abuse  could  have  procured  for 
them.  Savage  abuse  would  have  been 
forgotten  in  forty-eight  hours  ;  but  this 
dismal  panegyric  is  a  thing  that  has  got 
to  be  lived  down,  —  to  be  obliterated,  if 
possible,  by  higher  achievements  than 
anybody  has  ever  expected  at  the  hands 
of  these  unfortunates.  Henceforth  they 
may  well  add  to  their  regulation  pray- 
ers :  "  Save  us  from  our  friends,  and 
from  all  undue  praise,  good  Lord,  de- 
liver us !  " 

From  my  point  of  view  it  was  no  kind 
thing  Mr.  Howells  did  awhile  ago  for 
Tolstoi.  I  wonder  how  many  warm  ad- 
mirers of  the  eminent  Russian  turned 
cold  on  being  informed  that  he  is  "  in- 
comparably the  greatest  writer  of  fiction 
who  ever  lived."  Incomparably  ?  — 
shade  of  misguided  Shakespeare !  I 
venture  to  doubt  if  there  are  two  Eng- 
lish-speaking men  on  the  earth's  surface 
who  subscribe  to  that  dictum.  Tolstoi 


is  a  great  writer,  but  he  has  yet  to  pro- 
duce a  work  of  such  transcendent  gran- 
deur as  to  make  it  improper  for  the  mas- 
terpieces of  other  languages  to  be  com- 
pared with  it.  One  has  one's  own  taste 
in  these  matters,  and,  though  individ- 
ual opinion  is  much  like  those  advertised 
lost  things  which  are  described  as  "of 
no  value  to  anybody  but  the  owner," 
one  prefers  to  hold  on  to  it. 

Personally,  the  apotheosis  of  Tolstoi 
will  strike  me  as  premature  until  he 
has  given  the  world  finer  fiction  than 
we  find,  for  instance,  in  The  Heart 
of  Mid  Lothian,  or  The  Newcomes,  or 
Adam  Bede,  or  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth.  Yes,  I  admit  it,  dear  Mr. 
Howells,  I  admit  it  unblushingly,  I  do 
believe  in  Puss-in-Boots  and  Jack  the 
Giant-Killer. 

—  There    is    a     singular   ap- 

Concerning  t  e  A 

Crispus  At-  propnateness  in  the  time 
chosen  by  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  to  vote  a  monument  to  Cris- 
pus Attucks  and  his  fellow-rioters.  The 
present  year  has  been  signalized  by 
dangerous  riots  at  various  points,  in 
some  of  which  property  and  life  have 
been  in  serious  peril.  As  mob-law 
claims  and  threatens  ascendency,  it  is 
certainly  most  fitting  that  a  State  which 
has  not  yet  erected  a  monument  to  a 
single  patriotic  statesman  or  general 
should  give  precedence  to  men  whose 
merit  consisted  in  their  making  their 
own  law  and  endeavoring  to  carry  it 
into  execution. 

In  studying  the  history  of  their  case, 
I  am  surprised  at  having  reached  con- 
clusions entirely  at  variance  with  my 
previous  belief  and  feeling.  I  had  al- 
ways regarded  the  quartering  of  British 
troops  in  Boston  as  a  piece  of  audacious 
tyranny.  It  now  seems  to  me  the  very 
measure  which  the  peace  and  well-being 
of  the  town  imperatively  required. 
Mobs  had  gutted,  sacked,  and  plundered 
several  houses  and  offices  of  public  func- 
tionaries ;  had  stolen  or  destroyed  all  the 
lieutenant-governor's  plate,  furniture, 
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pictures,  and  papers,  and  driven  him  and 
the  governor  to  take  refuge  in  the  Castle. 
Even  Samuel  Adams  denounced  these 
doings  as  "  high-handed  outrages,"  and 
we  have  abundant  testimony  that  they 
were  wrought  under  the  maddening 
.stimulus  of  strong  drink.  The  propor- 
tion of  "  roughs  "  to  the  population  of 
the  then  small  town  was  menacingly 
great,  and  there  was  no  organized  or 
efficient  police.  The  orderly  citizens 
needed  protection.  The  crown  officers 
needed  and  rightfully  demanded  support 
in  the  discharge  of  their  imperative  du- 
ties. It  was  a  state  of  things  in  which, 
if  ever,  military  force  was  not  only  jus- 
tifiable, but  necessary.  To  be  sure,  the 
soldiers  ordered  to  Boston  were  "  British 
troops,"  but  what  else  should  they  have 
been?  No  one  then  denied  that  Bos- 
ton was  under  the  British  government, 
or  even  anticipated  independence  of  it. 
The  leaders  of  legitimate  opposition  to 
the  existing  rule  must  have  been  sen- 
sibly relieved,  and  have  slept  more 
quietly,  for  the  presence  of  disciplined 
soldiers. 

So  far  from  any  gain  having  accrued 
to  the  patriot  cause  from  the  rampancy 
of  mob-law,  the  country  probably  lost 
by  means  of  it  many  who  would  have 
been  among  its  most  valuable  citizens. 
Hutchinson,  born  in  Boston,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College,  and,  as  his  posthu- 
mous papers  show,  friendly  to  the  last 
to  his  native  province,  had  his  house 
attacked  twice,  pillaged,  and  well-nigh 
demolished,  on  suspicions  which  remain 
to  this  day  unproved.  It  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  he  would  have  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  friends  of  liberty,  had  it 
not  been  for  arguments,  illogical  indeed, 
but  for  this  none  the  less  cogent,  urged 
upon  him  by  unmerited  wrong,  indignity, 
and  obloquy.  Among  the  emigrant 
Tories  there  were  many  natives  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, with  strong  local  attachments, 
worthily  respected  and  beloved  in  their 
several  communities,  —  precisely  such 
men  as  would  have  deemed  peace  and 


order  indispensable  to  social  well-being, 
and  as  were  likely  to  have  the  scales, 
nearly  equipoised,  turned  against  the 
cause  so  largely  buttressed  by  irrespon- 
sible brute  force.  But  for  the  Boston 
mobs,  a  large  proportion  of  these  men, 
now  recognized  as  among  the  members 
of  society  whom  their  fellow-citizens 
could  least  afford  to  lose,  might  have 
been  saved  for  their  country. 

When  the  proposed  monument  is 
erected,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  full  jus- 
tice will  be  done  to  the  parentage  of 
Attucks.  He  is  commonly  called  a 
negro.  It  seems  certain  that  he  was 
a  half-breed  Indian,  his  mother  having 
been  a  negress,  or,  more  probably,  a  mu- 
latto. Thus,  as  regards  the  non-com- 
bative African  race,  he  may  have  been 
only  a  quadroon.  It  was  by  virtue  of 
his  Indian  ancestry  that  he  was  a  man 
of  gigantic  stature  and  of  unsurpassed 
strength  and  ferocity,  that  he  led  the 
mob  with  a  savage  war-whoop,  and  that, 
had  he  not  been  shot,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  slain  the  soldier  whose 
gun  he  had  seized,  and  whom  he  had 
already  knocked  down.  Let  the  monu- 
ment render  honor  to  the  race  to  which 
the  prime  honors  of  that  illustrious  night 
are  due. 

We  might  claim  also,  in  behalf  of  our 
Irish  fellow-citizens,  that  Carr,  who  was 
an  Irishman,  have  his  name  either  omit- 
ted in  the  commemorative  inscription 
on  the  monument,  or  inserted  with  the 
explanatory  statement  that  he  lived 
long  enough  to  repent  of  his  part  in  the 
affair,  and  to  justify  in  full  the  action 
of  the  British  soldiers. 

Beneficent        -  It  OCCUlTed  to    me    Sudden- 


Sphericity,  never  been  appropriately 
thankful  for  the  sphericity  of  the  earth. 
In  truth,  I  had  never  given  the  subject 
any  considerable  thought.  Enough  that 
the  earth  was  a  sphere  !  Now,  however, 
I  began  all  at  once  to  imagine  how 
different  our  human  lot  and  condition 
might  be,  were  the  planet,  as  some  have 
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dreamed,  nothing  but  a  square  flat  sur- 
face. In  that  case,  it  is  evident  that 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  us  who 
inhabit  it  could  possibly  be  accommo- 
dated near  the  centre,  —  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  express  myself  thus  ungeo- 
metrically.  By  far  the  greater  number 
would  necessarily  find  ourselves  at  long 
distances  from  it,  while  not  a  few  would 
have  to  seek  quarters  along  the  edges, 
or  be  tucked  away  in  some  one  of  the 
four  corners.  And  this  difficulty  would 
be  not  lessened,  but  rather  quadrupled, 
if  the  earth  were  a  cube,  instead  of  only 
one  side  of  a  cube.  In  either  event,  the 
world  would  have  the  disadvantages  of 
an  ordinary  rectangular  concert-room,  in 
which  the  principal  part  of  the  audience 
must  perforce  take  up  with  poorer  seats 
than  they  see  some  of  .their  fellow-audi- 
tors enjoying.  Human  nature  remain- 
ing as  it  is,  it  is  plain  enough  what  jea- 
lousy and  strife  such  inequalities  would 
occasion.  How  would  you  feel,  most 
meek  and  amiable  of  readers,  to  be  root- 
ed for  life  in  some  outlying  district,  some 
edge  or  corner  of  the  world  ? 

All  such  unhappy  complications,  it 
will  be  at  once  perceived,  are  forever 
obviated  by  the  simple  fact  of  the  plan- 
et's rotundity ;  for  there  is  no  spot  upon 
its  surface  but  is  just  as  near  the  centre 
as  is  every  other  spot.  Indeed,  every 
spot  is  the  centre  ;  not  of  the  globe  it- 
self, to  be  sure,  but  of  its  superficial 
area.  Not  a  soul  of  all  earth's  millions 
but  has  the  nadir  plumb  beneath  his  feet, 
and  the  zenith  directly  above  his  head  ; 
not  one  but  is  at  the  fixed  point,  the  true 
axis,  about  which  the  sphere's  circumfer- 
ence is  described.  There  is  no  village, 
no  hamlet,  no  lonely  hut,  but  the  horizon 
stretches  around  it  in  a  perfect  ring. 
Straight  to  that  village,  hamlet,  or  hut 
all  the  radii  run.  To  recur  to  our  for- 
mer comparison,  the  practical,  equaliz- 
ing effect  of  this  is  like  what  would  re- 
sult if  a  concert-room  were  circular,  with 
the  performers  at  the  centre,  and  the  lis- 
teners in  a  single  annular  row  about 


them,  every  chair  just  as  near  the  stage 
as  every  other. 

This  view  of  the  matter  I  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  so  much  as 
hinted  at,  and  I  am  therefore  inclined 
to  believe  the  foregoing  observations 
strictly  original ;  but,  like  many  other 
discoveries,  this  of  mine  will  doubtless 
seem  simple  and  easy  enough  as  soon  as 
it  is  once  pointed  out.  Moreover,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  fact  itself 
has  all  along  unconsciously  yet  strongly 
affected  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the 
entire  human  family.  Who  ever  saw  a 
man,  no  matter  how  uneducated,  that 
did  not  appear  to  realize,  as  if  by  instinct, 
that  his  own  standing-place  was  the  true 
centre  of  all  things  ?  I,  for  one,  never 
did ;  and  I  have  often  been  profoundly 
impressed  with  this  universal  conscious- 
ness of  personal  centrality,  particularly 
when  I  have  been  traveling.  The  train 
halts  for  a  minute  at  some  rural  station, 
with  half  a  dozen  scattered  houses  in 
sight,  while  as  many  rustics  stand  about 
the  "  depot "  gazing  into  the  car  win- 
dows. These  lookers-on  always  appear  to 
be  commiserating  the  sad  condition  of 
us  travelers.  They  are  at  home  ;  they 
feel  it.  The  rest  of  us  are  pilgrims  and 
strangers.  Poor  souls !  we  have  per- 
haps never  before  heard  of  Huckleber- 
ryville.  Our  abiding  places,  if  indeed 
we  have  any,  must  be  far  off  in  foreign 
parts.  We  are  here  at  the  focus  of  the 
world  for  a  minute  only  ;  then,  like  the 
Wandering  Jew,  off  we  must  hurry 
again  toward  the  outer  rim.  Happy 
citizens  of  Huckleberryville !  did  they 
but  know  it,  the  citizens  of  Boston  and 
New  York  cherish  precisely  the  same 
feelings.  They,  too,  are  at  the  hub.  As 
for  Huckleberryville,  it  is  a  town  up 
country  somewhere,  not  far  from  the 
"  jumping-off  place,"  they  believe. 

Now,  if  all  these  self-satisfied  people 
were  under  a  delusion,  it  would  be  piti- 
ful to  think  of;  but  as  we  have  seen, 
they  have  abundant  reason  for  their 
self-gratulations.  And  to  me,  I  must 
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acknowledge,  it  is  extremely  consoling 
to  find  one  of  my  most  natural  and  in- 
destructible convictions  put  thus  upon 
an  assured  mathematical  basis.  My 
notion  might  have  proved  a  mere  su- 
perstition, a  piece  of  ignorant  conceit  ; 
but  no  !  it  is  demonstrable,  irrefutable 
fact.  Henceforth,  then,  I  give  over  at- 
tempting to  appear  unconscious  of  my 
exalted  destiny  and  privilege.  If  I  am 
at  the  centre  of  the  universe,  why  not 
recognize  the  fact,  and  carry  myself  ac- 
cordingly ? 
Nature's  —  I  often  wish  that  every 

Mind-Cure. 


"  mind-cure  "  which  some  persons  have 
found  invaluable.  Nature  has  a  won- 
drous power  of  ministry  to  a  mind  dis- 
eased, and  through  avenues  of  sense  can 
reach  and  touch  and  heal  the  soul.  If 
there  are  times  when  grief  is  too  new 
and  its  pang  too  poignant,  or  when  anx- 
iety presses  too  urgently,  for  us  to  find 
relief  in  calm  communion  with  the  world 
of  unconscious  life  about  us,  and  we 
need  a  human  voice  to  speak  and  a  hu- 
man hand  stretched  out  to  help  us,  yet 
there  are  seasons  of  very  real  and  spe- 
cial trouble,  when  Nature  may  give  a 
sore  and  wounded  spirit  a  comfort  all 
her  own.  Pure  joy,  whatever  its  source, 
is  a  healing  essence,  and  the  gladness 
arising  from  the  perception  of  beauty  is 
Nature's  oil  and  wine  for  the  soothing 
and  strengthening  of  our  souls.  She 
has  infinite  means  at  command,  and 
stores  up  delights  in  things  small  as  well 
as  great,  so  that  none  need  be  without 
them.  If  it  takes  money  and  leisure  to 
compass  a  visit  to  Niagara,  the  Alps,  or 
Como,  there  are  simpler  yet  choice 
pleasures  to  be  had  nearer  home.  I  go 
out  into  the  world  of  a  fresh  morning, 
and  stray  along  the  country  road  be- 
tween the  rough  walls  half  hidden  with 
wild  vines,  and  over  beyond  them  see 
the  fields  thick  with  daisies  reflecting 
the  sun,  and  buttercups  catching  and 
holding  it  ;  and  winging  his  light  way 
before  me  goes  a  butterfly,  clad  in  black 


velvet  with  trimmings  of  glittering  blue  ; 
and  I  dip  down  into  a  bit  of  woodland 
among  the  ferns  and  violets,  and  look 
about  till  I  find  my  special  darling,  the 
little  wind-flower,  poised  airily  on  its 
delicate  stem ;  and  then  I  stretch  myself 
on  some  sun-warmed  old  boulder,  clothed 
with  lovely  mosses,  gray  and  green,  and 
lie  there  and  drink  in  rest  and  cheer. 
An  apple-tree  throws  out  an  arm  to 
shield  my  head  from  the  sun,  and  I 
thank  it ;  for  I  like  the  whole  brother- 
hood, and  am  sure  that  if  I  could  have 
speech  with  them  they  would  have  some- 
thing to  say,  in  their  plain  fashion,  that 
would  be  worth  listening  to  for  its  sense 
and  originality.  Close  by,  on  a  slope 
beside  me,  stand  some  great  full-leaved 
chestnuts,  and  I  look  down  into  their 
masses  of  green  steeped  with  golden 
sunshine,  and  up  above  to  where  their 
shining  heads  lift  into  the  limitless  blue, 
and  my  eye  has  just  time  to  catch  the 
swift  flight  of  a  bird  across  the  clear 
spaces.  My  mind  throws  off  the  burden 
and  fret  it  may  have  brought  there  ;  it 
is  bathed  and  refreshed  in  the  lavish 
light  and  beauty ;  its  tangle  of  cares 
seem  swept  out  of  it,  as  the  clouds  from 
the  stainless  sky,  and  it  rises  blithe 
and  free  with  the  breeze  and  the  bird's 
song. 

I  think  Nature's  cure  is  very  helpful, 
when  the  patient  is  suffering  from  that 
complaint  which  may  be  dignified  as  the 
Dejection  to  which  poets  write  odes,  or 
called  in  homely  phrase  "  the  blues,"  — 
a  really  serious  affliction  when  it  tends 
to  become  chronic.  I  believe  it  is  wiser, 
when  we  are  seeking  Nature's  aid  and 
comfort,  not  to  analyze  our  impressions, 
but  to  take  them  as  she  gives  them,  in 
their  wholeness  and  simplicity.  Do  not 
ask  what  it  is  that  charms  you  in  the 
grouping  of  those  trees  on  yonder  hill- 
side, or  why  it  is  you  find  pleasure  in 
the  soft  rush  of  these  feathery  meadow 
grasses  before  the  pursuant  breeze  ;  the 
fact  of  delight  is  enough ;  accept  it  and 
be  thankful. 
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Cheap  and  accessible  as  this  nature- 
cure  seems,  yet  after  all  it  is  not  to  be 
had  but  upon  conditions.  Few  persons 
are  without  some  feeling  for  the  beauty 
of  the  external  world,  but  it  is  one  thing 
to  admire  Nature  as  a  superficial  ac- 
quaintance, and  another  to  know  and 
love  her  dearly  as  an  intimate  and 
friend  ;  and  it  is  only  those  who  have 
given  her  their  eyes,  their  time,  their 
heart,  to  whom  she  in  turn  will  give  the 
consolation  of  her  joy.  Like  all  our 
worthiest  loves,  this  love  grows  in  us 
by  loving,  and  the  enjoyment  that  in 
youth  was  mainly  sensuous  becomes  in 
riper  years  a  closer,  more  intense,  and 
spiritualized  passion.  We  cannot  hope 
wholly  from  "  outward  forms  to  win  the 
passion  and  the  life  whose  fountains  are 
within."  But  the  outward  form  ceases 
to  be  merely  such  to  one  whose  soul's 
eye  has  been  opened  to  vision  of  the  di- 
vine within  the  natural  life. 
"  O  world  as  God  has  made  it,  all  is  beauty, 

And  knowing  that  is  love,  and  love  is  duty." 

Such  is  the  message  Nature  brings  to 
Browning,  and  others  too  have  heard  it 
and  found  it  authentic.  We  know  and 
feel,  though  we  cannot  demonstrate  it  to 
the  deaf  and  blind  of  soul,  that  beauty 
is  joy,  and  joy  is,  because  it  must  be,  at 
the  heart  of  things.  Love  gives  the 
beauty  and  the  joy,  and  makes  the  spirit 
of  man  to  feel  them,  and  to  answer  love 
with  love's  free  service. 

—  Sometimes    it    is    difficult 

The  Earth-  ,  ,,  ,     ,.  ,, 

Spirit's  to  keep  from  believing  that 
the  earth  has  voices,  "  mys- 
tic, wonderful,"  whose  weird  message 
continually  tries  to  get  itself  delivered 
to  our  ear. 

Every  one  has  had  the  experience 
of  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  woods, 
some  still  summer  day,  when  the  leaves 
and  sprays  hung  motionless,  and  the 
silence  was  profound.  Presently  you 
are  aware  of  a  stir  in  the  tree-tops.  It 
is  not  so  much  an  audible  sound,  at  first, 
as  an  invisible  movement,  apprehended 
only  by  the  most  delicate  tentacles  of 


the  sense  of  hearing.  Then  it  rises  to 
a  soft  murmur,  and  dies  away.  Again 
you  hear  it,  farther  off  this  time,  but  ap- 
proaching. It  is  the  Voice  of  the  woods. 
But  this  is  not  all.  I  have  fancied  that 
beneath  this  murmurous  surf -sound  thfere 
lurks  a  still  more  mysterious  undertone ; 
as  if  there  were  other  Voices,  never 
daring  to  speak  with  each  other  except 
when  the  wind  is  blowing  to  mask  their 
presence.  With  each  other  —  or  is  it 
not  rather  that  they  are  trying  to  com- 
municate with  our  human  spirit  ?  As 
I  hear  them,  I  imagine  troops  of  little 
eager  faces,  pressing  as  near  me  as  they 
dare,  or  as  they  are  permitted,  watching 
for  the  swelling  of  the  wind,  and  hush- 
ing each  other  as  it  falls  to  silence. 

But  the  message,  if  indeed  there  be 
one  that  the  earth-spirit  is  thus  trying 
to  deliver,  will  hardly  be  conveyed  by 
these  delicate  elves  of  the  wood.  They 
are  too  timid,  too  fearful  of  the  quiet, 
and  conditioned  upon  other  sounds  which 
mask  but  confuse  their  burden. 

I  think  that  the  message  will  ulti- 
mately be  conveyed  by  the  Voices  of 
the  river.  Their  music,  for  one  thing, 
is  nearest  that  of  human  speech.  I  re- 
member one  night  when  we  were  camped 
by  the  McCloud  River,  deep  in  the  heart 
of  the  redwood  forest  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia. There  was  no  moon.  Far  above 
us  the  great  plumy  tops  of  the  red- 
woods, own  kin  to  the  giant  trees  of  the 
Sierras,  rose  like  cathedral  roof  and 
towers,  and  hid  the  starlight.  The  aisles 
below  were  empty  and  silent,  and  mys- 
terious with  that  soul  of  shadow  that 
haunts  the  solitary  woods  at  night.  The 
aisles  were  silent,  but  not  the  choir. 
For,  a  stone  's-throw  to  the  right,  the 
Voices  of  the  clear,  deep  river  were 
talking  and  laughing  all  night  long. 
They  were  perfectly  human  tones. 
There  would  run  on  for  a  few  moments 
an  even,  continuous  babble ;  then  out  of 
it  would  rise  a  mingled  peal  of  musical 
laughter,  like  bells,  or  clear  pebbles 
striking  together,  or  tinkling  of  ice,  yet 
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all  the  time  human.  Then  there  would 
run  merry  chucklings  up  and  down  the 
river ;  and  then  a  shout  would  arise, 
away  down  stream,  and  another ;  and 
then  all  the  hurrying  Voices  would  talk 
loudly  together ;  and  then  a  moment's 
quiet ;  and  then,  again,  inextinguishable 
laughter. 

If  I  had  lain  there  alone,  perhaps  I 
might  have  understood  some  fragment 
of  this  inarticulate  music,  or  speech. 
But  perhaps,  too,  I  might  have  paid  for 
it  by  never  hearing  mortal  accents 
more ;  so  weirdly  this  tumult  of  elfin 
syllables  wrought  upon  me,  even  well 
companioned  as  I  was,  there  in  the  dim- 
ness and  unearthly  solitude  of  the  star- 
lit forest. 

I  never  heard  these  Voices  of  the 
river  again  till  one  night  they  rose  from 
the  orchestra,  in  the  Rhine  Nymphs' 
song.  I  do  not  think  Wagner  under- 
stood them,  any  more  than  I ;  he  mere- 
ly transcribed  them  from  the  river.  It 
~was  strange  to  think  that  there  they 
were,  in  uncomprehended  echo,  again 
appealing  to  mortal  spirits  across  the 
barrier  of  the  limited  human  intelli- 
gence. 

At  sea,  also,  I  once  heard  this  un- 
availing cry.  It  was  a  hundred  miles, 
and  more,  from  the  coast  of  Brazil. 
The  night  was  clear  starlight,  the  breeze 
light  and  steady,  so  that  we  were  sail- 
ing silently.  The  stillness,  indeed,  was 
so  unusual  that  we  were  all  leaning  at 
the  weather  rail,  listening  to  it,  and 
peering  far  off  into  the  vanishing  waste 
of  waves.  Suddenly  a  distant  cry  arose 
from  the  night ;  no  one  could  say  where, 
or  how.  Then  it  was  twice  repeated : 
not  a  human  cry,  that  is  certain  ;  per- 
haps a  sea-bird's,  but  not  like  that  of  any 
bird  or  beast  I  ever  heard.  If  it  ex- 
pressed anything,  it  was  not  pain  nor 
fear,  but  some  intense,  infinitely  lonely 
desire. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  Greeks  felt  the 
earth  to  be  a  spirit.  If  we  are  not  all 
pantheists,  the  wonder  is  that  we  are 


not  all  mythologists,  at  least.  Some- 
times it  has  seemed  to  me  as  these  fol- 
lowing lines  endeavor  to  express  :  — 

NATURE  AND  HER  CHILD. 

As  some  poor  child  whose  soul  is  windowless, 
Having  not  hearing,  speech,  nor  sight,  sits  lone 
In  her  dark,  silent  life,  till  cometh  one 
\yith  a  most  patient  heart,  who  tries  to  guess 

Some  hidden  way  to  help  her  helplessness  ; 
And,  yearning  for  that  spirit  shut  in  stone, 
A  crystal  that  has  never  seen  the  sun, 
Smooths  now  the  hair,  and  now  the  hand  will 
press, 

Or  gives  a  key  to  touch,  then  letters  raised, 

Its  symbol ;  then  an  apple,  or  a  ring, 

And  again  letters,  —  so,  all  blind  and  dumb, 

We  wait ;  the  kindly  smiles  of  summer  come, 
And  soft  winds  touch  our  cheek,  and  thrushes 

sing; 
The  world-heart  yearns,  but  we  stand  dull  and 

dazed. 

At  another  time  the  relation  of  the 
world  to  the  human  spirit  has  seemed  to 
be  more  truthfully  hinted  at  in  lines  like 
these :  — 

THE  FOSTER-MOTHER. 

As  some  poor  Indian  woman 

A  captive  child  receives, 
And  warms  it  in  her  bosom, 

And  o'er  its  weeping  grieves  ; 

And  comforts  it  with  kisses, 

And  strives  to  understand 
Its  eager,  lonely  babble, 

Fondling  the  little  hand,  — 

So  Earth,  our  foster-mother, 
Yearns  for  us,  with  her  great 

Wild  heart,  and  croons  in  murmurs 
Low,  inarticulate. 

She  knows  we  are  white  captives, 

Her  dusky  race  above, 
But  the  deep,  childless  bosom 

Throbs  with  its  brooding  love. 

The  Breath     —  Some    morning   in    early 

of  the  Year.     Sprmg?    wnen     the     SHOW    Still 

lies  heavily  on  our  hillsides,  you  have 
by  chance  opened  a  window  and  inhaled 
the  first  fragrance  which  tells  you  win- 
ter is  over. 
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The  pleasant  chill  in  the  air  still  binds 
all  less  ethereal  odors  in  their  winter 
prison-house.  But  late  in  April  or  early 
in  May,  when  the  hidden  bonds  have  all 
been  loosened,  and  even  the  fast-running 
brook  calls  out  the  fresh  scent  of  the 
mossy  stones  in  its  channel,  then,  if  you 
stand  in  an  open  meadow,  and  give  your- 
self up  freely  to  the  full  delight  of  the 
wakening  earth,  you  will  become  aware 
that  it  is  neither  delicate  blossom  nor 
singing  bird  which  adds  the  last  enchant- 
ment to  the  moment,  but  the  wonderful 
blending  of  every  shy  and  vague  scent 
in  the  world.  You  cannot  rudely  ex- 
tricate one  or  another  from  the  har- 
mony. 

The  willows  by  the  stream,  in  a  green 
haze  of  unfolding  buds,  are  shedding 
their  yellow  pollen  even  now,  and  the 
bees  know  it,  though  we  may  be  too  dull 
to  guess  the  source  of  this  heavenly 
sweetness. 

The  sweet-gale  has  already  put  forth 
its  hundreds  of  little  brown  cones,  which 
we  often  overlook  in  their  unpretentious 
plainness,  though  we  cannot  brush  by 
them  so  carelessly  that  they  do  not  re- 
taliate with  reproachful  fragrance.  But 
even  their  flowers  are  worth  looking  at, 
particularly  the  tiny  crimson  tufts  of 
pistils,  which  do  not  grow  on  the  same 
plant  with  the  sterile  catkins.  They  re- 
mind us  of  the  blossoms  of  their  first 
cousin,  the  sweet-fern,  whose  sterile  tas- 
sels are  already  in  bloom,  and  add  al- 
most as  much  perfume  to  the  air  as  their 
leaves  do  later  in  the  season.  A  still 
nearer  relative  of  the  sweet-gale  is  the 
bayberry,  but  this  has  not  yet  opened, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  its  chief  virtue 
lies  in  its  leaves,  though  that  may  be 
because  my  own  senses  are  obtuse. 

Sassafras  and  benzoin  are  already  in 
full  flower,  along  the  borders  of  the 
woods.  Now  why  should  good-sized 
trees  bear  such  tiny  blossoms  ?  You 
will  not  find  the  flowers  of  either  sassa- 
fras or  benzoin  unless  you  look  for  them. 
But  everybody  looks  for  sassafras  for 


the  sake  of  the  spicy  bark  and  delecta- 
ble leaves.  The  "  honey-yellow  flowers  " 
of  Benzoin  odoriferum  have  given  it 
not  only  both  its  botanical  names,  but 
the  common  ones  of  wild  allspice  and 
spice-bush.  Who  can  tell  us  why  Ben- 
jamin-bush and  fever-bush  have  been 
added  to  its  aliases  ? 

If  we  are  happy  enough  to  be  in  the 
region  of  trailing  arbutus,  that  enchant- 
ing odor,  rising  through  the  pine  needles 
under  our  feet,  dominates  all  others. 
We  can  find  the  blossoms  by  the  sense 
of  smell  alone,  as  Tennyson  can  find 
wild  English  violets  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  Higginson  notices  an  "  indescriba- 
ble fresh  and  earthy  scent  "  in  the  little 
hepatica,  which  is  the  earliest  flower  to 
welcome  the  spring,  opening  its  blue 
eyes  among  the  dead  leaves  lying  on 
some  sunny  slope. 

Still  early  in  May,  as  we  wander 
through  the  woods,  we  detect  a  bitter- 
sweet breath  in  the  air,  from  the  pendu- 
lous racemes  of  the  white  long-petalled 
flowers  of  the  shadbush.  When  the 
breeze  sweeps  by,  there  is  a  snowstorm 
of  blossoms  on  the  ground  beneath  it, 
just  as  there  is  beneath  the  cherry-tree 
—  its  near  relation  —  a  little  later. 
There  are  several  of  these  rosaceous 
plants,  whose  clusters  of  white  blossoms 
suggest  each  other,  and  whose  odors  all 
hint  at  the  sound  and  healthy  flavor  of 
wild  black  cherry. 

By  this  time  the  holy-grass  is  nodding 
its  brown  tassels  in  the  meadow.  You 
miss  the  full  richness  of  its  fragrance, 
perhaps,  till  after  it  is  mowed.  This  is 
the  grass  which  on  saints'  days  is  ap- 
propriately strewn  before  church  doors 
in  the  north  of  Europe.  Why  should  it 
also  be  called  Seneca  grass,  or  indeed 
vanilla  grass,  for  the  odor  is  not  like 
that  of  vanilla  ? 

The  most  pervading  sweetness  of  our 
meadows  in  May  and  June  comes  from 
the  sweet-scented  vernal  grass,  whose 
internal  structure  allies  it  to  the  holy- 
grass,  though  it-  is  much  less  beautiful, 
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bearing  merely  a  stiff  green  spike,  re- 
lieved a  little,  however,  by  its  glistening 
feathery  white  stigmas  when  in  full 
flower.  Here,  handsome  is  that  hand- 
some does,  for  nothing  could  be  more 
inconspicuous  than  this  "  flower  of  flow- 
ers," and  the  lens  reveals  to  us  that 
even  from  a  botanical  point  of  view  it 
is  imperfect.  Let  George  MacDonald 
or  Mrs.  Whitney  deduce  a  moral. 

And  now  the  fragrance  of  unrolling 
ferns  grows  and  grows  upon  the  delight- 
ed sense,  till  all  the  woods  are  filled  with 
the  sweetness  of  the  light  fronds  of  the 
hay-scented  fern.  But  the  ferns  are  not 
fully  opened  before  June,  and  there  are 
other  tones  in  the  scale  of  May. 

There  is  the  healthful  tonic  (no  pun 
was  intended)  of  the  bitter  dandelion  ; 
the  spiciness  of  the  balm  of  Gilead,  which 
can  metamorphose  a  dusty  street  into 
Araby  the  blest ;  and  the  richness  of  the 
lilac,  which  two  poets  so  different  as 
Walt  Whitman  and  T.  W.  Parsons  have 
given  a  place  in  the  foundations  of  our 
consciousness. 

What  perfect  words  can  I  find  for 
the  loveliness  of  the  white  violet,  which 
from  every  fine  purple  line  upon  its  pure 
petals  and  every  clear  curve  of  its  leaves 
to  the  shy  sweetness  of  every  breath  is 
a  marvel  of  simple  beauty  ?  Some  peo- 
ple do  not  know  that  our  common  pur- 
ple violet  has  any  fragrance,  but  the 
elect  know  it.  When  it  grows  under 
apple-trees,  I  have  sometimes  noticed 
that  it  is  so  "  interpenetrated  with  the 
light  and  fragrance  its  neighbors  shed," 
that  the  breath  of  the  apple-blossoms 
survives  in  it  even  after  I  have  taken 
up  the  sod  and  carried  it  home. 

Now,  who  knows  the  secret  of  the 
violet  ?  A  recent  scientific  writer  has 
shown  cause  for  the  belief  that,  in  virtue 
both  of  its  color  and  its  shape,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  highly  organized  of  flowers ; 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  willing  to 
bend  the  mighty  genius  which  had  mas- 
tered all  the  art  and  science  of  his  time 
to  the  task  of  making  those  wonder- 


ful studies  of  the  violet  still  to  be  seen 
in  Venice.  We  ah1  feel  its  mysterious 
kinship  to  other  forms  of  beauty  which 
Miss  Larcom  expresses  in  A  Puzzle  of 
Spring :  — 

u  For  the  bluebird's  warbled  note 
Violet  odors  hither  flung1, 
And  the  violet  curved  her  throat 
Just  as  if  she  sat  and  sung." 

By  the  time  the  apple-blossoms  have 
fallen,  the  air  is  pulsating  with  the  balm 
of  June.  The  buttercups  have  come  be- 
fore this,  to  be  sure,  but  now  they  make 
a  veritable  "  field  o'  the  cloth  o'  gold," 
with  their  "  million,  million  drops  of 
gold  among  the  green."  Did  anybody 
ever  try  to  make  an  attar-of -buttercups  ? 
This  essence  is  entirely  unique,  and  there 
is  a  softness  in  it  which  positively  affects 
the  senses  like  a  gentle  touch.  But  let 
no  one  try  to  imprison  it  in  phials.  It 
belongs  to  the  wide  country  meadow 
and  roadside. 

Early  in  June  the  pretty  false  Solo- 
mon's seal  lifts  its  tufts  of  white  blos- 
soms above  its  shining  green  leaves.  At 
the  same  moment  the  brilliant  pink  are- 
thusa  raises  its  beautiful  head  among 
the  grasses  in  the  swamp. 

By  this  time  the  little  pink  heads  of 
the  mitchella  are  peeping  through  their 
handsome  leaves,  like  an  echo  of  our  be- 
loved trailing  arbutus,  which  has  still 
another  echo  by  the  end  of  June,  when 

"  Beneath  dim  aisles,  in  odorous  beds, 
The  slight  linnsea  hangs  its  twin-born  head." 

And  yet  how  much  of  the  sweetness  of 
these  dainty  things  is  due  to  that  of  the 
pines  among  which  they  grow,  and  which 
seem  to  enfold  their  slight  perfumes  in 
a  kind  of  deep  embracing  fragrance ! 
At  the  edge  of  the  wood,  the  sweet-brier 
rose  is  now  in  bloom,  and,  for  my  part, 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  fragrance  of 
other  wild  roses,  let  who  will  say  nay. 

The  strawberries  in  the  meadows  now 
appeal  to  us  with  color,  form,  odor,  and 
rich  juiciness  at  once.  The  lindens  have 
opened  their  intoxicating  blossoms,  the 
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grapevines  fill  the  air  with  balm,  the 
locust  flowers  contribute  their  spicy 
breath,  the  young  hay  lies  on  the  lawns, 
and  everywhere  "  the  south  wind  comes 
o'er  gardens,  and  the  flowers  that  kissed 
it  are  betrayed." 

Then,  there  are  the  clover  fields.  The 
very  ponds  are  blooming  with  water- 
lilies,  rightly  named  Nymphcea  odorata. 
And  now  the  hillsides  are  magnificent 
with  their  wealth  of  mountain  laurel, 
in  whose  aroma  there  is  a  hint  of  the 
ripening  strength  of  the  year.  We  shall 
get  very  few  ethereal  odors  after  this, 
in  spite  of  the  enchantment  of  July  and 
August.  We  shall  have  the  invigorat- 
ing freshness  of  spearmint  and  pepper- 
mint and  many  more  of  their  house- 
hold ;  but  having  once  grasped  a  "  good 
that  is  good  to  eat,"  we  seem  hence- 
forth to  be  shut  out  of  the  sanctum  sanc- 
torum of  Nature.  Middle  age  has  come, 
and  the  illusions  of  youth  can  no  longer 
throw  a  veil  over  our  "  too,  too  solid 
flesh." 

Now  begins  the  direful  reign  of  Ro- 
man wormwood,  which  drives  half  our 
countrymen  mad.  Then  comes  the  over- 
powering Mayweed,  and  if  we  are  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  live  at  the  West,  now  is 
the  time  when  the  dysodia,  or  fetid  mari- 
gold, makes  life  a  burden.  I  confess 
there  is  something  in  the  pungent  yar- 
row and  even  in  the  more  pungent  tansy 
which  satisfies  certain  longings  of  the 
olfactory  nerve  ;  but  in  spite  of  that  the 
days  of  romance  are  surely  over. 

Over?  Not  while  the  wild  bean 
twines  around  the  bushes  in  the  under- 
wood, with  its  burden  of  perfumed  pur- 
ple blossoms  ;  nor  while  the  white  cle- 
thra  (sweet  pepperbush)  opens  its  clus- 
tering flowers  in  every  dell.  There  is  a 
fragrance  about  the  horn-bean,  too  ;  but 
few  people  seem  to  know  it. 

The  compositae  now  almost  have  the 
field  to  themselves ;  though  the  pretty 
but  inconspicuous  blue  curls  and  the 
mock  pennyroyal  add  an  appreciable 
flavor  of  mint  to  the  clear  September 


air,  especially  when  we  carelessly  crush 
them  under  our  feet. 

There  is  a  strong  family  likeness  be- 
tween the  odors  of  flowers  belonging  to 
the  same  order,  as  well  as  in  other  char- 
acteristics. This  is  sometimes  startling, 
and  suggests  large  questions. 

"Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies,  — 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower  ;   but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

The  vast  composite  family  so  illus- 
trates this  relationship  of  scent  that  we 
may  almost  describe  the  September  air 
as  the  fragrance  of  the  compositae.  The 
Solidago  odora  is  not  the  only  golden- 
rod  which  contributes  to  the  bouquet  of 
this  wine.  All  of  us  who  love  to  be  out- 
doors know  when  the  air  is  f ull  of  the 
golden-rod,  though  we  could  not  tell 
how  we  know.  The  purple  asters  blend 
imperceptibly  with  it,  and  the  white 
everlastings,  with  their  pearly,  papery 
rays.  Of  course,  the  more  obtrusive 
members  of  the  family,  yarrow  and 
Mayweed  and  tansy,  still  hold  their 
ground. 

The  thistles  have  a  sweetish  odor  of 
their  own,  quite  unlike  that  of  their  rela- 
tives, but  the  texture  of  their  blossoms 
also  differs  from  that  of  most  of  the 
other  autumn  composite.  Generally  in 
September  there  is  a  certain  pleasant 
vigor  in  the  odors  abroad  in  the  ail*, 
which  has  little  of  the  positive  sweet- 
ness of  earlier  days,  and  which  is  due 
to  the  great  mass  of  composite  flow- 
ers in  blossom.  The  sweetness  which 
does  mingle  with  this  vigor  comes  from 
the  ripening  fruit,  and  is  as  different 
from  that  of  spring  as  a  shining  red  ap- 
ple is  different  from  a  bough  of  apple- 
blossoms. 

In  October,  our  thoughts  are  concen- 
trated on  the  wealth  of  color.  We  hear 
no  more  birds,  we  gather  no  more  fra- 
grant flowers.  Yet  if  some  day  we 
should  lose  the  cool,  slight  breath  of  the 
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gorgeous  leaves  in  our  hands,  or  the  fra- 
grance of  those  we  are  treading  upon, 
we  should  certainly  miss  the  final  charm 
of  our  ramble,  though  we  might  not  know 
why ;  for  this  beauty  of  the  old  age  of 
the  year  is  as  ethereal  and  impalpable 
as  that  of  the  spring-time. 

The  snow  falls,  and  covers  up  the 
earth  for  its  winter  slumber.  But  we 
know  one  gentle  secret.  We  know  the 


delicious  scent  of  some  of  the  dripping 
sphagnums  in  the  deep  woods  during  the 
happy  days  of  a  January  thaw.  Even 
in  winter  we  have  glad  moments,  when 
we  are  "  lord  of  our  senses  five." 

So  the  year  marches  on  in  its  eter- 
nal round,  and  from  January  to  Janu- 
ary again 

"  Fragrance  in  its  footing  treads." 


BOOKS   OF  THE  MONTH. 


Theology  and  Eeligion.  The  Dictionary  of 
Religion  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  Christian  and 
other  religious  doctrines,  denominations,  sects, 
heresies,  ecclesiastical  terms,  history,  biogra- 
phy, etc.,  and  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  William 
Benham,  who  took  up  the  work  begun  by  the 
late  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt.  (Cassell.)  The  range 
of  the  dictionary  is  tolerably  wide,  but  it  is 
not  especially  strong  on  the  American  side. 
Such  names  as  Jonathan  Edwards,  Murray, 
and  Hopkins  are  omitted,  though  Bishop  Hop- 
kins appears.  The  book,  while  colorless  as 
regards  opinion,  is  nevertheless  written  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
sects  being  dismissed  with  very  brief  para- 
graphs. The  important  body  of  Congregation- 
alists,  for  example,  is  very  unsatisfactorily 
treated  in  a  single  column,  and  there  is  not 
a  word  upon  the  order  in  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  strongest.  Religion  in  the  United 
States  of  America  is  dispatched  in  a  column, 
and  is  treated  chiefly  with  reference  to  the 
Episcopal  Church ;  but  there  is  no  special  ar- 
ticle on  the  Episcopal  Church,  or  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  while  Protestantism 
itself  is  very  meagrely  and  unsatisfactorily 
considered.  The  book  is  convenient  and  use- 
ful, but  does  not  strike  us  as  well  edited.  — 
Word  Studies  in  the  New  Testament,  by  Mar- 
vin R.  Vincent.  (Scribners.)  The  first  vol- 
ume of  this  work  has  been  published,  covering 
the  synoptic  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  epistles  of  Peter,  James,  and  Jude.  Dr. 
Vincent's  method  is  to  follow  these  writings 
chapter  by  chapter,  and  single  out  words  and 
phrases  which  either  are  critical,  or  are  liable 
to  misinterpretation.  The  comments  are  often 
helpful,  and  are  marked,  as  a  rule,  by  plain 
sense  and  a  freedom  from  straining  after  ef- 
fect. Dr.  Vincent  is  a  trustworthy  guide,  even 
if  he  does  not  always  point  out  the  more  re- 


condite values.  —  Evolution  and  Christianity,  a 
Study,  by  J.  C.  F.  Grumbine.  (C.  H.  Kerr 
&  Co. ,  Chicago. )  A  not  very  important  little 
book,  in  which  the  author  attempts  to  present 
an  irenicon,  but  he  seems  to  have  left  out  of 
account  the  organic  action  of  Christianity.  — 
The  True  Explanation  of  the  Mystery,  which 
was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began,  by 
James  Johnstone.  (The  author,  Edinburgh.) 
A  somewhat  confused  wrangle  by  a  Scotsman 
who  has  been  having  a  wrestling  match  with 
the  Westminster  Confession.  —  The  New  Birth, 
with  a  chapter  on  the  Mind  Cure,  by  L.  P. 
Mercer.  (Chas.  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago.)  A 
little  treatise,  of  a  thoughtful  character,  in 
which  certain  general,  vague  truths  are  made 
more  general  and  vague  by  being  distilled  in 
Swedenborgian  spirits.  —  The  Sunny  Side  of 
Shadow,  Reveries  of  a  Convalescent,  by  Fan- 
nie Nichols  Benjamin.  (Ticknor.)  A  little 
volume  of  essays  containing  a  gentle  optimism 
of  a  religious  nature,  and  occasionally  express- 
ing a  thought  in  an  attractive  way,  but  on 
the  whole  rather  to  be  accepted  as  a  grateful 
piece  of  occupation  for  the  author. 

Fiction.  —  Ivan  Ilyitch  is  the  first  of  a  col- 
lection of  tales  by  Count  Tolstoi,  translated  by 
N.  H.  Dole  (Crowell),  and  taken  from  the 
miscellaneous  volume  referred  to  by  Miss  Hap- 
good  in  a  recent  article  in  The  Atlantic.  The 
stories  are  plainly  intended  to  be  read  by  the 
people,  and  are,  as  the  translator  says,  essen- 
tially tracts.  Indeed,  in  some  instances  they 
are  provided  with  passages  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  serve  as  texts  for  the  sermon  in 
fiction  which  follows.  The  reader  will  gather 
from  these  stories  a  very  good  notion  of  Tol- 
stoi's practical  faith.  —  Forging  the  Fetters, 
and  Other  Stories,  is  a  collection  of  three  stories 
by  Mrs.  Alexander,  in  the  Leisure  Hour  Series. 
(Holt,  j  The  first  of  the  stories  is  based  upon 
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that  favorite  absurd  invention  of  novelists,  that 
when  a  husband  and  wife  have  been  separated 
for  a  number  of  years,  one  will  remember  the 
other  upon  again  meeting,  but  the  other  will 
not  remember  the  one.  Mrs.  Alexander  does 
not  do  herself  justice,  of  late.  —  A  Lad's  Love, 
by  Arlo  Bates  (Roberts),  is  the  story  of  how 
a  lad  studied  love-making  on  a  widow,  and 
graduated  by  becoming  engaged  to  her  daugh- 
ter. It  is  a  summer-resort  story,  bright  in 
spots  and  reasonably  entertaining,  but  surely 
Mr.  Bates  need  not  waste  his  cleverness  on 
such  trivialty.  —  Told  at  Tuxedo,  by  A.  M. 
Emory  (Putnams),  is  the  title  of  a  short  col- 
lection of  stories  told  in  the  tumultuous  privacy 
of  a  snowstorm,  at  a  country  house.  There 
seems  to  be  a  veritable  rage  just  now  for  de- 
cameroning.  The  stories  are  of  a  somewhat 
sentimental  turn,  dashed  with  a  masculine  bra- 
vado, which  suggests  a  feminine  authorship.  — 
Thirteen  Stories  of  the  Far  West,  by  Forbes 
Heermans.  (C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 
Stories  of  the  frontier  which,  stripped  of  their 
slang  and  profanity,  amount  to  short  anecdotes ; 
but  the  slang  is  often  funny,  if  one  has  not 
read  too  much  of  the  same  sort.  —  Mr.  Byn- 
ner's  clever  little  story  of  Penelope's  Suitors 
has  been  issued  in  a  fantastic  dress  by  the 
Ticknors. — Recent  numbers  of  Ticknor's  Pa- 
per Series  are  Eleanor  Maitland,  by  Clara 
Erskine  Clement ;  The  House  of  the  Musician, 
by  Virginia  W.  Johnson ;  Geraldine  ;  The  Duch- 
ess Emilia,  by  Barrett  Wendell;  Dr.  Breen's 
Practice,  by  W.  D.  Howells ;  and  Tales  of 
Three  Cities,  by  Henry  James.  —  Allan  Qua- 
termain,  by  H.  Rider  Haggard,  is  issued  in 
Harper's  Handy  Series,  and  in  Harper's  Frank- 
lin Square  Library  recent  numbers  are  Disap- 
peared, by  Sarah  Tytler ;  A  Lost  Reputation ; 
A  Choice  of  Change,  by  William  Dodson ;  99 
Dark  Street,  by  F.  W.  Robinson ;  and  "  V.  R." 
Medicine  and  Hygiene.  Household  Reme- 
dies for  the  Prevalent  Disorders  of  the  Human 
Organism,  by  Felix  L.  Oswald.  (Fowler  & 
Wells  Co. )  Apparently  aimed  at  showing  how 
disease  will  yield  to  treatment  from  which 
drugs  are  excluded.  The  somewhat  violent 
character  of  the  preface  scarcely  prepares  one 
for  the  calm  sense  which  seems  to  prevail 
through  a  good  part  of  the  book.  —  Health  of 
our  Children,  and  Health  in  our  Homes  are 
two  small  books  by  "  Doctor  Frank,"  issued 
by  the  Thayer  Publishing  Company,  Boston. 
They  are  sensible  and  clearly  written,  free 
from  technicality,  yet  not  professing  to  be  sub- 
stitutes for  the  doctor.  The  author  says  noth- 
ing that  has  not  been  said  a  hundred  times  in 
similar  books,  but  he  seems  to  have  the  art  of 
catching  the  ear,  and  that  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  such  writing.  —  A  Friend  in  Need,  by 
the  same  author  and  publisher,  is  a  more  con- 


siderable work.  It  is  an  octavo  volume,  which 
aims  to  be  a  household  guide  in  health  and  in 
disease.  However  sound  the  general  principles 
presented  in  it  may  be,  we  distrust  such  a  book 
when  it  undertakes  to  give  detailed  prescrip- 
tions. The  human  body  is  not  a  piece  of 
ready-made  manufacture,  and  no  book  like 
this  can  take  individualism  into  account.  We 
think  such  a  volume  should  confine  itself  to 
general  rules  of  diet  and  sanitary  precaution, 
and  let  drugs  alone.  —  The  Cremation  of  the 
Dead,  considered  from  an  aesthetic,  sanitary, 
religious,  historical,  medico-legal,  and  econom- 
ical standpoint,  by  Hugo  Ericksen.  (D.  0. 
Haynes  &  Co.,  Detroit.)  A  plea  for  crema- 
tion by  an  enthusiast  who  has  worked  him- 
self almost  into  a  passion.  He  offers  a  very 
interesting  and  full  survey  of  the  subject,  in- 
cluding a  report  on  the  present  condition  of 
the  public  mind  in  America  as  instanced  by 
the  various  societies  and  crematories.  He 
closes  with  the  prediction  that  cremation  will 
make  more  rapid  progress  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Europe.  It  may  be  so,  but  we  think 
he  underestimates  the  inert  mass  of  traditional 
sentiment  that  will  require  to  be  overcome. 
Perhaps  there  are  graveyards  enough  in  the 
world,  but  we  are  thankful  for  those  that  ex- 
ist. They  make  up  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  world  as  a  dwelling-place  for  humanity. 
It  is  refreshing  to  think  of  fields  which  will 
grow  no  grain.  —  Home  Sanitation,  a  Manual 
for  Housekeepers  (Ticknor),  is  a  rational  and 
simple  little  volume,  prepared  by  the  Sanitary 
Science  Club  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  women.  The  book  is  valuable  for  what  it 
omits  as  well  as  what  it  contains.  We  should 
suppose,  however,  that  more  might  have  been 
said  regarding  the  care  of  a  furnace. 

Biography.  Dante,  a  Sketch  of  his  Life 
and  Works,  by  May  Alden  Ward.  (Roberts. ) 
An  unpretending  and  not  very  important  con- 
tribution to  Dante  literature.  The  writer 
shows  an  external  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject and  a  sympathy  with  it,  but  her  work  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  convenient  synopsis.  —  In 
the  series  of  Famous  Women,  a  recent  number 
is  Mrs.  Siddons,  by  Nina  A.  Kennard.  (Rob- 
erts.) A  gossipy,  anecdotical  kind  of  a  life, 
as  indeed  it  could  scarcely  help  being,  when 
the  subject  was  set  in  the  midst  of  a  circle 
more  written  about  and  better  known  than  any 
literary  circle  in  England.  Yet  Mrs.  Siddons' s 
nobility  of  nature  rises  above  all  the  small, 
bustling  activity  of  the  green  room.  —  A  new 
edition  of  Henry*  B.  Stanton's  Random  Recol- 
lections has  been  issued  (Harpers),  revised  and 
brought  down  to  date,  which  was  actually  the 
death  of  the  author,  who  had  just  corrected 
his  last  proofs.  —'Life  of  Leo  XIII.  from  an 
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authentic  memoir  furnished  by  his  order,  writ- 
ten with  the  encouragement,  approbation,  and 
blessing  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  by  Bernard 
O'Reilly.  (C.  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  New  York.) 
We  are  sorry  we  cannot  put  in  the  capitals 
and  red  ink,  nor  communicate  the  enthusiastic 
whisper  in  which  this  curious  and  interesting 
book  is  written.  Leo  XIII.  is  a  man  of  strong 
individuality,  and  his  life,  especially  since  his 
elevation  to  the  papacy,  connects  itself  with  con- 
temporaneous historic  movements.  Neverthe- 
less, he  is  a  living  Pope,  and  the  book  is  written 
by  a  priest  of  the  Romish  communion,  and 
these  facts  are  absolutely  prohibitory  of  any- 
thing but  a  devout  eulogy.  Father  O'Reilly, 
however,  does  not  forget  that  he  is  writing 
largely  for  an  heretical  audience,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  see  the  circumspection  with  which 
he  treats  his  subject.  Altogether  the  book  is 
a  curiosity  in  its  inception  and  execution.  An 
American  publisher,  not  unconnected  with  an 
American  humorist,  a  Protestant,  presumably, 
brings  out  an  authentic,  blessed  life  of  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Church.  Verily  the  force 
of  contrast  cannot  go  farther.  —  Reminiscences 
by  Thomas  Carlyle,  edited  by  Charles  Eliot 
Norton.  (Macmillan.)  A  cheaper  and  more 
convenient  edition  of  this  work,  the  two  vol- 
umes being  bound  in  one.  —  Readers  of  Emer- 
son and  collectors  of  Emersoniana  will  wel- 
come the  choicely  printed  little  volume  en- 
titled Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  his  Maternal 
Ancestors,  with  some  Reminiscenes  of  Him, 
by  David  Green  Haskins,  D.  D.  (Cupples  & 
Kurd.) 

Poetry.  Colonial  Ballads,  Sonnets,  and  Oth- 
er Verse,  by  Margaret  J.  Preston.  (Hough- 
ton.)  Mrs.  Preston  has  drawn  from  varied 
sources :  her  Colonial  Ballads  point  to  inci- 
dents in  the  early  days  of  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia,  her  Childhood  of  the  Old  Masters  is 
a  series  of  poetical  renderings  of  familiar  tales, 
and  many  of  her  poems  are  suggested  by  works 
of  art.  Meanwhile,  through  all  the  verse  runs 
a  strain  of  courageous  acceptance  of  trouble, 
and  a  resolute  interpretation  of  human  life  in 
the  spirit  of  trust  in  God.  The  verse  is  clear 
and  limpid,  and  the  objective  character  of  the 
volume  will  win  readers  who  are  a  little  weary 
of  the  subjective  quality •  which  is  so  persistent 
in  most  contemporaneous  verse.  —  Arteloise, 
a  Romance  of  King  Arthur  and  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  by  J.  Dunbar  Hylton.  (The 
Hylton  Publishing  Company,  Palmyra,  N.  J.) 
An  octavo  volume,  in  which  the  Arthurian  ro- 
mance is  transmitted  to  the  reader  through  the 
medium  of  a  verse  over  whi«h  Scott's  shadow 
has  passed.  The  picture  of  a  Jersey  farm 
which  fronts  the  poem  seems  at  first  to  strain 
a  point  in  aptness  of  illustration,  but  is  justi- 
fied by  the  lines  in  the  dedication  :  — 


"  Or  paint  with  every  rural  charm 
The  pleasures  on  a  Jersey  farm, 
Where  every  joy  of  mortal  life 
Around  has  nature  scattered  rife." 

—  The  Legend  of  Delaware  Valley,  and  Other 
Poems,  by  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Macmurray,  LL.B. 
(William  Briggs,  Toronto. )  —  Poems  of   Ten 
Years,  1877-1886,  by  Matthew  Richey  Knight. 
(MacGregor  &  Knight,   Halifax,  N.  S.)— A 
translation  of  Giacomo  Leopardi's  poems,  by 
Frederick  Townsend  (Putnams),  will  interest 
readers  of  Leopardi  who  cannot  have  recourse 
to  the  Italian  ;  but  though  Mr.  Townsend  evi- 
dently desired  to  be  faithful  in  his  work,  he 
apparently  had  not  that  poetic  power  which 
will  save  a  translation  from  being  a  mere  met- 
rical version.  —  The  sailing  of  King  Olaf ,  and 
other   pieces,    by  Alice  Williams   Brotherton 
(Chas.  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago),  has  a  few- 
poems  which  will  be  likely  to  be  sifted  into  an- 
thologies from  time  to  time.     There  is  an  in- 
teresting passage  in  the  poems  from  the  dra- 
matic to  the  personal,  and  we  are  disposed  to 
think  Mrs.  Brotherton  most  successful  when 
she   dramatizes.  —  The   Poets   and  Poetry  of 
America  (Benjamin   &    Bell)  is   a   satire   re- 
printed from   the  edition  published  in  1847, 
with   an  introductory  argument    by  Geoffrey 
Quartes,  intended  to  prove  that  the  poem  was 
written  by  Poe.     The  editor's  essay  is  more 
convincing  than  the  satire,  in  which  we  have 
been  able  to  find  neither  Poe  nor  poetry.  — A 
Venetian   Lover,    by   Edward    King    (Kegan 
Paul,  Trench  &  Co. ) ,  is  a  long  narrative  poem, 
which,  though  it  contains  many  striking  pas- 
sages, does  not  as  a  whole  seem  to  us  to  be  a 
success.      The   poetry   of    the   context  would 
have  to  be  very  strong  indeed  that  could  stand 
such  a  line  as  — 

"  And  mopped  his  brow  and  eyed  me  with  a  look." 

—  Columbus,    an   Historical   Play,    by   D.  S. 
Preston  (Putnam's  Sons),  is  to  be  added  to  the 
very  few  good  dramatic  poems  produced  by 
Americans.     The  subject  is  handled  through- 
out  with   great   skill    and   dignity.     With   a 
slight  alteration  at  the  end  of  the  second  act, 
the  play  would  be  immensely  effective  on  the 
stage.     We  wonder  that   no  American   actor 
has  seen  the  success  that  lies  in  this  drama. 

Books  for  Young  People.  The  Blind  Bro- 
ther, a  story  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Mines, 
by  Homer  Greene  (Crowell),  commends  itself 
by  the  brevity  and  compression  of  its  treat- 
ment of  a  conventionally  romantic  story.  It 
might  have  been  wildly  sensational ;  it  is  sen- 
sational, but  with  a  reserve  which  argues  well 
for  the  author.  It  is,  however,  a  conventional 
story  ;  such  an  one  we  venture  to  say,  as  could 
not  have  been  written  had  the  author  not  read 
stories  and  tried  to  make  one  himself.  —  Cuore, 
an  Italian  Schoolboy's  Journal,  by  Edmondo 
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de  Araicis.  Translated  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood. 
(Crowell. )  It  would  apparently  be  somewhat 
difficult  to  extract  the  real  boy  from  this  singu- 
lar infusion  of  boy  in  rhetoric.  One  may  catch 
at  Italian  juvenile  life,  but  one  never  can  be 
sure  of  getting- the  real  article.  Surely,  though 
there  is  ardor  and  sentiment  in  Southern  peo- 
ple, there  is  not  such  an  excessive  gesticulation 
of  sentiment.  —  Bar  Harbor  Days,  by  Mrs. 
Burton  N.  Harrison.  (Harpers.)  We  do  not 
quite  see  what  Mrs.  Harrison  gains  by  pretend- 
ing that  this  story  is  told  by  a  dog.  There  is 
no  special  individuality  in  the  dog  teller,  and 
the  story  remains  the  same,  a  lively  if  some- 
what idle  narrative  of  youthful  life  in  vacation 
time. 

Education  and  Text  Books.  Dr.  McCosh 
publishes  a  second  part  of  his  Psychology, 
treating  in  this  volume  of  The  Motive  Powers, 
emotions,  conscience,  will.  (Scribners.)  He 
maintains  that  the  twofold  division  into  cog- 
nitive and  motive  powers  is  a  fundamental  one, 
and  recognized  not  only  in  philosophy,  but  in 
literature  and  in  common  usage.  The  study 
leads  up  to  a  recognition  of  man  in  his  rela- 
tions to  God.  —  Professor  George  T.  Ladd  has 
now  completed  his  translation  of  Lotze's  Phi- 
losophical Outlines,  in  Outlines  of  Logic,  and 
of  Encyclopaedia  of  Philosophy.  (Ginn. )  "In 
brief,"  Lotze  says  in  conclusion,  "laws,  facts, 
and  final  purposes  (Ideas)  are  for  us  three 
principles,  distinct  from  each  other,  and  not 
deducible  from  each  other.  For  this  reason 
philosophy  can  never  be  such  an  unchanging 
science  as  to  be  able  to  deduce  from  one  su- 
preme principle  all  its  results  in  uniform  se- 
quence ;  but  its  investigations  will  always  be 
separated  into  (1)  those  of  Metaphysic,  which 
concern  the  possibility  of  the  world's  course  ; 
(2)  into  those  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature, 
which  concern  the  connection,  in  fact,  of  its 
reality;  and  (3)  into  those  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Religion,  which  concern  its  ideal  signifi- 
cance and  final  purposes. ' '  —  Educational  Mo- 
saics, a  collection  from  many  writers  (chiefly 
modern)  of  thoughts  bearing  on  educational 
questions  of  the  day,  by  Thomas  J.  Morgan. 
(Silver,  Rogers  &  Co.,  Boston.)  The  arrange- 
ment of  these  thoughts  in  an  alphabetical  or- 
der of  writers  is  a  singular  one,  and  gives  a 
somewhat  unnecessary  patchwork  character  to 
the  work,  but  it  emphasizes  authorship  rather 
than  subject,  and  in  that  respect  has  its  advan- 
tage. The  work  is  rather  stimulating  and 
suggestive  than  directly  practical.  —  English 
Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Intellectual  Ele- 
ments of  Style,  by  Alexander  Bain.  (Apple- 
ton.)  There  is  a  certain  mechanical  view  of 
the  mind  underlying  this  book,  which  is  strik- 
ingly exhibited  in  Mr.  Bain's  criticism  of 
Homer's  shield  of  Achilles,  because,  forsooth, 


the  shield  could  not  be  drawn  from  Homer's 
description  !  —  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Yale 
University,  by  Franklin  Bowditch  Dexter. 
(Holt. )  A  serviceable  little  volume  by  a  very 
painstaking  and  accurate  scholar.  The  sketch 
follows  chronological  lines,  and  the  movement 
of  the  institution  is  marked  by  the  successive 
administrations.  There  is  a  commendable  ab- 
sence of  brag,  and  an  appendix  contains  much 
curious  minute  information.  —  In  Heath's 
Monographs  on  Education,  a  recent  number  is 
The  Study  of  Rhetoric,  by  John  F.  Genung. 
It  has  a  special  value  from  the  illustrations 
which  it  gives  of  the  writer's  method  with 
students  in  Amherst  College.  —  The  Fortunes 
of  Words,  by  Federico  Garlanda  (Lovell),  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  text  book,  but  will  be 
most  serviceable  to  those  who  are  teaching 
the  English  language.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
letters  to  a  lady,  and  takes  up  almost  at  ran- 
dom a  variety  of  words  which  have  histories. 
The  writer  philosophizes  a  good  deal,  but  not 
heavily,  and  often  much  to  the  purpose. 

Travel  and  Nature.  China :  travels  and  in- 
vestigations in  the  Middle  Kingdom.  A  study 
of  its  civilization  and  possibilities,  with  a  glance 
at  Japan.  By  James  Harrison  Wilson.  ( Apple- 
ton.)  General  Wilson's  interesting  work  gains 
from  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  his  aim. 
He  went  to  the  East  to  see  if  it  would  pay  for 
Americans  to  build  railroads  there,  and  he 
not  only  gained  valuable  information  on  this 
point,  but  incidentally  saw  a  great  deal  of 
Chinese  life.  His  book  is  a  capital  instance  of 
how  much  a  man  will  see  in  traveling  who 
has  a  special  object  in  view.  —  Prose  Pasto- 
rals, by  Herbert  Milton  Sylvester  (Ticknor), 
is  a  collection  of  amiable  reminiscences  and 
reveries  of  country  life.  If  there  is  not  much 
that  is  refreshingly  new,  the  spirit  of  the 
book  is  pleasing  and  there  are  many  cool  and 
shady  places  in  it. — By  the  Way,  an  Idler's 
Diary,  is  an  odd  little  volume.  It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  quotations,  familiar  and  unfamiliar, 
upon  such  topics  as  travel,  the  sea,  the  moun- 
tains, the  farm,  leisure,  pastime,  people,  etc., 
the  pages  being  interleaved  with  blank  pages 
for  the  owner's  addition  in  the  way  of  verses, 
comment,  sketches,  and  photographs.  It  is 
a  book,  therefore,  which  largely  remains  to 
be  written.  (Clarke  &  Carruth,  Boston.)  — 
Horsemanship  for  Women,  by  Theodore  H. 
Mead.  (Harpers.)  A  book  of  practical  sug- 
gestions, which  appear  in  the  main  to  be  sen- 
sible, though  we  should  not  be  prepared  to  ad- 
vise a  woman,  when  her  horse  was  running 
away,  to  ' '  saw  ' '  at  the  bit. 

Manners  and  the  Household.  Manners  and 
Social  Usages,  by  Mrs.  John  Sherwood.  (Har- 
pers.) A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  book 
which  serves  a  very  good  purpose.  It  owes 
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its  success  in  part  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
"growed."  Numberless  distressed  women 
have  written  to  Harper's  Bazaar  to  know  how 
they  ought  to  behave,  and  their  cases  have 
been  codified  in  this  work.  Hence  if  any  one 
scorns  the  elementary  instruction  he  or  she 
may  find  here,  let  him  or  her  remember  that 
some  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother  or  sister 
has  seen  it  and  taken  heart  again.  —  Ourselves 
and  our  Neighbors,  short  chats  on  social  top- 
ics, by  Louise  Chandler  Moulton.  (Roberts.) 
A  volume  of  short  essays  upon  familiar  topics 
of  our  social  life,  the  conversation  of  a  fluent 
woman  solidified  into  essay  form.  A  basis  of 
good  sense  and  charity  and  optimism  renders 
the  comment  on  minor  morals  sane  if  not  espe- 
cially striking.  —  The  Universal  Cookery  Book, 
practical  recipes  for  household  use,  by  Ger- 
trude Strohm.  (White,  Stokes,  &  Allen.) 
The  characteristic  of  this  book,  as  distin- 
guished from  others  of  its  class,  is  in  its  being 
an  anthology.  It  is  a  book  of  elegant  ex- 
tracts from  other  cook  books.  It  whips  the 
cream  from  them  all. 

Politics  and  Finance.  The  American  Elec- 
toral System,  by  Charles  A.  O'Neill.  (Put- 
nams.)  Mr.  O'Neill  confines  himself  mainly  to 
the  system  of  electing  the  President,  and  fol- 
lows it  historically  to  the  present  day.  We 
think  he  is  unnecessarily  alarmed  by  figments 
of  the  imagination  when  he  conjures  up  possi- 
ble difficulties  in  the  case  of  cabinet  officers 
succeeding  to  the  presidency,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  election  being  thrown  into  the  House. 
The  country  has  passed  through  several  emer- 
gencies, and,  as  the  outcome,  in  each  case  has 
modified  the  system.  A  system  which,  origi- 
nally sound  in  the  general,  is  modified  by  the 
experience  gained  in  special  cases  is  worth 
more  than  one  which  is  logically  perfect,  but 
is  an  untried  substitute  for  existing  historical 
methods.  —  The  Fishery  Question,  its  origin, 
history,  and  present  situation,  with  a  map  of 
the  Anglo-American  fishing  grounds,  and  a 
short  bibliography,  by  Charles  Isham.  No. 
forty-one  of  Questions  of  the  Day.  (Putnams. ) 
A  careful  survey  of  the  subject  in  its  historical 
relations,  and  a  thoughtful  summary  of  the 
trend  of  the  question.  —  The  Margin  of 
Profits,  how  it  is  now  divided,  what  part  of 


the  present  hours  of  labor  can  now  be  spared, 
by  Edward  Atkinson.  (Putnams.)  Mr.  Atkin- 
son delivered  an  address  on  this  topic  in  Bos- 
ton, to  which  E.  M.  Chamberlin  replied,  and 
then  Mr.  Atkinson  made  a  rejoinder  to  Mr. 
Chamberlin' s  address  and  an  additional  note  ; 
and  the  addresses  and  note  being  all  printed  in 
this  little  book,  the  reader  gets  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  discussion.  —  Colonial  Liquor  Laws  ; 
part  two  of  Liquor  Laws  of  the  United 
States:  their  spirit  and  effect.  By  G.  Tho- 
mann.  (The  United  States  Brewers'  Association, 
New  York. )  Incidentally  considerable  light  is 
thrown  on  colonial  customs  and  manners.  — 
The  True  Philosophy  of  the  Land  Question, 
by  Rev.  Edw.  A.  Higgins.  (St.  Xavier's  Con- 
ference, Cincinnati.)  A  little  pamphlet  ad- 
dress, which  exposes  and  refutes,  so  the  cover 
says,  the  fallacies  of  Henry  George. 

Literature  and  Criticism.  Henry  Brooke's 
The  Fool  of  Quality  has  been  issued  in  paper 
in  The  Leisure  Moment  Series,  two  volumes. 
(Holt. )  We  should  be  interested  to  see  the 
effect  upon  certain  novel-readers  who  were  at- 
tracted to  it  because  it  looked  like  a  novel 
of  the  day.  —  In  the  English  Men  of  Letters 
Series  (Harpers)  the  latest  volume  is  Sidney 
Colvin's  John  Keats.  It  seems  rather  a  pity 
that  in  a  book  which  is  not  necessarily  a  biog- 
raphy there  should  be  so  little  study  of  the 
influence  of  a  great  poet  upon  his  successors. 
Keats' s  life  did  not  stop  with  his  death.  — 
Obita  Dicta,  second  series,  by  Augustine  Bir- 
rell  (Scribner's  Sons),  is  a  delightful  collection 
of  brief  literary  essays.  They  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  nothing  of  the  kind  except  the 
first  series,  which  has  a  freshness  and  a  charm 
not  easily  to  be  repeated.  —  The  Victoria  Edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  plays  and  poems,  in  three 
volumes  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  compactness  and  its  admirable 
typography.  The  text  selected  is  that  of  the 
Globe  Shakespeare,  edited  by  Messrs.  Clark 
and  Wright.  The  publishers  have  added  a 
valuable  glossary,  prepared  expressly  for  the 
present  work,  which  is  appropriately  dedicated 
to  the  Queen.  —  Imaginary  Portraits,  by  Wal- 
ter Porter  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  is  a  collection 
of  four  masterly  little  studies,  to  which  we 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  refer. 
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[QuiTB  in  keeping  with  the  remarkable  char- 
acter of  the  subjoined  papers  is  the  way  in 
which  the  undersigned  became  associated  in 
editing  them  for  publication. 

A  bunch  of  old  letters  found  in  a  chest  of 
drawers  bought  by  one  of  the  editors  at  the 
closing-out  sale  of  an  old  house  in  Boylston 
Place;  some  loose  papers,  including  a  frag- 
ment of  a  diary  and  other  letters,  discovered 
behind  a  joist  in  the  chimney  closet,  at  the  re- 
cent dismantling  of  the  Tavern  Club,  —  only  a 
stone's  throw  from  Boylston  Place,  —  and  given 
by  a  member  of  the  club  to  the  other  editor, 
form  the  material  from  which  selections  are 
given  below. 

At  a  chance  meeting  of  the  editors  soon 
after,  these  possessions  having  been  casually 
mentioned,  it  was  discovered,  to  the  surprise 
and  gratification  of  both,  that  the  manuscripts 
were  parts  of  a  former  whole,  — disjected 
members,  in  fact,  of  an  old-time  family  skel- 
eton. 

The  frequent  gaps  which  will  be  noted  in 
the  text  are  due  in  part  to  omissions  made  by 
the  editors  for  prudential  reasons,  and  partly 
to  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  manuscripts, 
which  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  ravages 
of  mildew  and  rats. 

LUCBETIA  P.  HALE. 

EDWIN  LASSETTEB  BYNNER.] 

BOSTON,  Feb'y  6,  1832. 
MY  DEAR  BROTHER,  —  For  aught 
I  know,  you  may  be  in  Grim  Tartary 
or  Cathay.  I  mention  those  places  as 
synonyms  of  vagueness  and  distance, 
without  the  least  notion  where  they  are. 
The  Footstool  was  never  thought  of  as 
an  object  for  study  in  Phillips  Place, 
when  I  went  to  school  there.  But 
wherever  you  may  be,  my  letters  always 
seem  to  reach  you,  though,  strange  to 


say,  I  get  very  few  of  yours  in  return. 
Are  you  aware  that  'tis  nearly  four 
years  since  you  went  abroad  ?  Do  you 
forget  that  you  are  an  American  citizen  ? 
Are  you  ever  coming  back?  I  warn 
you,  if  you  do  not  come  soon,  you  will 
feel  like  the  Dutchman  in  Mr.  Irving's 
story,  who  waked  up  after  a  sleep  of 
twenty  years  to  find  everybody  changed 
beyond  recognition. 

The  trouble  is,  you  are  getting  out  of 
conceit  with  your  own  country.  I  read 
what  you  said  in  aunt  Maria's  letter 
about  our  provincialism,  —  that  we  are 
sure  to  be  either  prim,  priggish,  or  vul- 
gar. I  say,  Pooh  !  For  myself,  I  insist 
that  I  am  open  to  none  of  those  charges. 
Come,  now,  I  challenge  you  to  the 
proof ! 

No ;  the  beam  is  in  your  own  eye. 
You  are  getting  spoiled.  You  are  falling 
into  horrid  loose,  unwholesome,  foreign 
ways.  You  're  forgetting  your  horn-book, 
too ;  you  spell  agreeable  with  one  e.  Con- 
fess, now,  Joe,  that  you  eat  your  break- 
fast at  noon,  take  brandy  in  your  coffee, 
and  are  cultivating  a  liking  for  frogs' 
legs.  I  dare  not  even  think  of  how 
you  spend  the  Sabbath.  Such  proceed- 
ings may  be  all  very  —  what  you  call 
"  chic."  I  will  not  ask  what  that  means. 
I  don't  want  to  know.  'T  is  an  odious 
and  immoral  looking  word,  and  I  am 
profoundly  thankful  that  I  have  none  of 
the  quality  represented  by  such  a  sin- 
ister combination  of  letters. 

Meantime,  you  presume  on  the  fact 
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that  you  are  an  only  brother,  and  count  on 
my  weakness  to  forgive  your  unnatural 
neglect,  —  your  scraps  of  letters  and  in- 
terminable silences.  You  think  to  keep 
me  quiet  by  an  occasional  gewgaw  and 
doing  a  bit  of  shopping  now  and  then, 
the  latter  always  with  much  protest  and 
grumbling. 

Aunt  Maria  thinks  you  're  an  expert 
in  shopping.  That  lace  scarf  converted 
her;  it  certainly  was  a  miracle  of  ele- 
gance. I  should  never  have  suspected 
you  of  such  taste. 

Poor  aunt  Maria !  she  has  had  a 
great  trial.  I  pity  her  with  all  my  .  .  . 
He 's  quite  grown  up  now,  and  a  dear 
boy.  No,  't  is  not  because  I  'm  a  dot- 
ing spinster;  he  is  really  a  handsome, 
manly  fellow,  with  an  unusual  air,  — 
people  turn  to  look  after  him  on  the 
street ;  with  fine  instincts,  too,  and  quiet, 
cordial  manners.  For  all  of  that,  and 
strictly  between  ourselves,  he  is  not 
bright ;  indeed,  Joe,  to  plump  out  the 
bald,  unpleasant  truth,  he  is  downright 
stupid ;  but  not  a  whit  more,  after  all, 
than  his  father  was.  Aunt  Maria  would 
die  if  she  suspected  me  of  such  a 
thought,  for  she  insists  —  it  exasperates 
me  to  hear  her  —  that  Ralph  is  like  our 
family,  and  "all  Clyde." 

Be  that  as  it  may  — -  where  was  I  ? 
Oh!  about  this  present  thunder-bolt. 
You  know  what  pains  and  expense  have 
been  lavished  upon  Ralph's  education ! 
Well,  on  his  examination  at  Cambridge 
last  fall,  he  was  heavily  conditioned. 
Aunt  Maria  was  shocked  to  her  heart's 
core.  Not  a  murmur  escaped  her,  how- 
ever; she  straightway  got  a  tutor,  and 
prodded  Ralph  night  and  day  to  make 
up  the  conditions.  Three  months  of  this, 
and  now  comes  the  tutor  and  tells  her 
that  Ralph  can  never  make  up  the  con- 
ditions, that  it  is  n't  in  him,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  he  will  be  "  dropped." 

You  know  aunt  Maria  :  she  will  never 
rally  from  such  a  disgrace.  She  has  been 
inordinately  ambitious  for  Ralph :  he  was 
to  be  a  great  orator,  statesman,  and  I  know 


not  what.  For  me,  I  confess  I  don't 
care  a  snap  for  him  to  be  a  statesman ; 
I  love  him  better  for  his  stupidity ;  but  his 
poor  mother  is  broken-hearted,  and  has 
nearly  cried  her  eyes  out  about  it. 

So  much  for  family  matters,  and  now 
for  a  more  agreeable  piece  of  news.  Yes- 
terday, coming  out  of  No.  2  Otis  Place, 
I  met  your  dear  friend,  Tho  .  .  .  He 
has  lately  .  .  .  but  the  public  has  not 
yet  got  wind  of  it. 

"Nothing  in  this  stupid  town  to  in- 
terest a  man,"  do  you  say  ?  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  distracting  variety 
of  things.  For  the  political,  there  is 
always  the  President  and  his  Kitch- 
en Cabinet,  with  just  now  the  great 
"  Cherokee  Case,"  which  I  heard  Mr. 
Sturgis  and  William  Sullivan  hotly  de- 
bating the  other  day  on  Pearl  Street,  as 
I  was  coming  down  the  steps  of  the 
Athenaeum.  For  the  steady-going,  there 
are  the  Franklin  lectures  and  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge. For  the  gay,  there  is  to  be  a 
brilliant  party  this  very  week  at  Dr. 
War  .  .  .  and  a  very  startling  bit  of 
gossip  which  .  .  .  although  nobody  be- 
lieves he  will  ever  come  back.  For  the 
play -goers,  there  is  Mr.  Selby's  ben- 
efit at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  where  will 
be  presented  The  Moorish  Bride,  with 
Mrs.  Barrett  afterwards  in  Cherry 
Bounce.  For  the  aspiring,  —  like  aunt 
Maria,  —  there  's  the  profound  in  art 
and  philosophy.  She  is  deep  in  Bee- 
thoven. You  remember  her  ear  for 
music,  and  what  frightful  discords  she 
always  made  in  her  bass  ?  No  matter 
for  that !  She  has  a  German  now  who 
comes  daily  to  play  Beethoven  to  her ; 
he  plays  for  hours  and  hours,  intermi- 
nable sonatas  and  such  things,  —  he  has 
nearly  pounded  her  piano  to  pieces,  — 
while  she  sits  by,  dumb,  abstracted,  with 
up-rolled  eyes.  Do  not  suppose  that  is 
all !  When  was  she  ever  content  with 
one  string  to  her  bow  ?  She  is  going  at 
the  same  time  to  Professor  Follen's  lec- 
tures on  Goethe  and  Schiller.  She  is 
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fairly  rabid  over  German,  and  with  it  all 
quotes  the  most  incomprehensible  stuff 
from  Carlyle,  who  I  am  firmly  convinced 
must  be  a  madman. 

Amongst  all  these  "  isms  "  in  the  air, 
I  hold  fast  to  my  small  store  of  common 
sense,  and  make  the  most  of  my  quiet 
opportunities.  The  other  evening  I 
heard  Washington  Allston  read  some 
passages  from  his  unpublished  poem 
called  The  Romance  of  Monaldi.  I 
had  a  few  words  with  him  afterwards, 
and  he  told  me  his  purpose  of  painting 
a  large  picture  on  the  subject  of  Bel- 
shazzar's  Feast. 

This  reminds  me :  all  Boston  is  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes  this  very  minute  on 
account  of  another  artist,  and  one  of  its 
most  eminent  citizens.  Domingo  Wil- 
liams is  no  more  !  !  !  Who  will  ever 
again  brandish  a  tray  of  whipped  creams 
so  recklessly  and  artistically  over  our 
heads,  striking  terror  to  our  souls  at  his 
approach,  and  bearing  away  our  admi- 
ration and  gratitude  as  he  retired  ! 

What  do  you  think  is  aunt  Maria's 
latest  scheme  with  regard  to  Ralph? 
But  I  will  save  that  for  my  next ;  you 
have  far  more  now  than  you  deserve. 
Confess  it,  and  show  your  gratitude  in 
the  way  most  pleasing  to  your  devoted 
and  affectionate  sister,  PATTY. 

.  .  .  Yes,  my  dear  Joe,  the  .  .  .  have 
come  duly  to  hand,  and  the  German 
books  along  with  them.  I  waited  before 
writing  until  I  could  report  progress. 
Well,  I  have  begun;  I  strangle  myself 
daily  with  the  ichs  and  ochs,  and  purse 
up  my  lips  for  the  modified  u  till  I  feel 
like  an  umlaut  myself.  Calvert  too  has 
turned  up  with  the  volumes  of  Schiller, 
after  having  lain,  I  know  not  how  long, 
submerged  in  the  Elbe.  Think  how  this 
has  sanctified  them  in  the  eyes  of  aunt 
M.  and  her  old  German  professor  ! 
That  dear  Herr  K.,  he  is  a  miracle  of 
amiability  and  ugliness,  and  when  I  sud- 
denly whip  out  some  of  my  newly  ac- 
quired phrases,  as  "Wie  gehts  heute?" 


etc.,  he  opens  wide  his  Teutonic  mouth, 
showing  his  one  lone  solitary  bicuspid, 
and  looks  like  nothing  in  life  but  a  gar- 
goyle. Aunt  M.  says  my  accent  is 
very  bad ;  our  accent,  I  should  say,  for 
Rachel  Cleverly  studies  with  me,  and  she 
is  a  regular  polyglot.  What  matters  the 
accent,  after  all  ?  —  we  understand  each 
other.  'T  is  the  Ubersetzung  that  tells, 
and  you  should  just  hear  us  overset. 

From  all  of  this  our  dear  Ralph  is 
shut  out,  he  despises  the  whole  thing. 
"  Drudgery  "  he  calls  it ;  insists  that  girls 
like  drudgery,  and,  when  they  have  no 
housework  to  do,  ferret  around  till  they 
find  something  worse.  He  certainly  has 
no  touch  of  any  such  weakness  ;  has  been 
studying  Latin  two  whole  years,  and 
could  not  this  minute  conjugate  the  aux- 
iliary verbs  to  save  himself  from  instant 
annihilation.  He  ought  to  have  gone  to 
Miss  Peabody,  as  we  did.  She  pounded 
the  whole  verbal  system  into  us,  till  even 
George  B.  Emerson,  who  you  know 
teaches  every  girl  in  Boston  at  some  time 
in  her  life,  declares  that  the  Peabody 
girls  know  their  Latin  grammar  as  well 
as  their  "  Beans  porridge  hot." 

Ralph  rolls  up  his  nose  in  a  fine,  sour- 
grape  disdain  at  all  this.  Let  him  do 
it :  the  facts  remain  the  same ;  one  sig- 
nificant fact  being  that  he  has  just  been 
"  rusticated  "  with  Mrs.  Ripley  at  Con- 
cord. They  say  she  has  great  success 
with  such  youths,  and  we  live  in  prayer- 
ful hope  that  she  may  develop  syntax 
in  Ralph's  head. 

.  .  .  Now  about  aunt  Maria's  scheme 
that  I  wrote  you  of.  She  is  determined 
that  Ralph  shall  marry  Georgiana  Carey. 
You  remember  her  as  a  little  girl,  — 
with  curls  all  hanging  down  her  back  ? 
Well,  they  hang  now  from  the  top  of  her 
head,  tossing,  tumbling,  dashing,  and 
foaming  like  a  mountain  brook.  What 
is  more,  she  is  a  great  heiress.  Her 
uncle  Vickers  has  died  in  China,  where, 
you  know,  he  made  no  end  of  money, 
and  has  left  it  all  to  her.  Now  I 
never  should  accuse  dear  aunt  Maria 
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of  woiidly-mindedness.  But  you  can't 
wonder  that  she  should  look  out  a  little 
for  Ralph,  the  rather  that  he  never  will 
look  out  for  himself.  He  is  a  great  fa- 
vorite ;  all  the  girls  like  him.  Even  if 
he  is  conditioned  at  college,  he  dances 
just  as  well ;  is  always  punctual  at  Pa- 
panti's,  though  he  cuts  his  Greek.  The 
incomparable  "  Papanti,"  you  know,  has 
taken  the  place  of  old  M.  Guigon ;  much 
to  aunt  M.'s  disgust,  for  she  considered 
Guigon  the  glass  of  fashion,  and  the 
mould,  etc.;  "but  who,"  quoth  she,  "is 
this  new  man  ?  "  Well,  we  never  bother 
our  heads  who  he  is  ;  we  all  like  him,  and 
even  I  make  my  way  to  his  afternoon 
classes  in  Somerset  Place  ;  we  have  such 
a  pleasant  set  there.  About  Ralph ;  — 
you  see  aunt  Maria  expected  to  spend 
her  whole  earthly  estate,  if  need  be,  on 
his  college  education ;  then  he  would  fol- 
low in  your  footsteps,  be  sent  to  Ger- 
many, to  come  back  after  a  few  years 
an  acknowledged  "professor."  But  he 
is  so  stupid  about  study  ...  If,  then,  he 
would  only  fall  to  admiring  Georgiana, 
all  would  be  well,  for  it  is  sufficiently 
plain  that  she  admires  him ;  and  with 
money,  no  matter  about  the  professorship 
and  the  verbs  .  .  . 

Aunt  M.  .  .  .  she  has  always  so 
many  irons  in  the  fire  .  .  .  the  latest  is 
the  Polish  refugees !  She  is  fairly  boil- 
ing over  with  ardor  .  .  .  One  of  them 
—  her  particular  pet  —  I  do  believe  she 
will  end  by  inviting  to  stay  here  !  She 
thinks  it  is  too  expensive  for  him  at 
Mrs.  Le  Kaim's.  Ludovic  Radzinski 
is  his  delightful  name.  She  came  very 
near  putting  him  up  into  your  old  room. 
But,  happily,  at  this  juncture  came  a 
fresh  claimant  upon  her  sympathies,  and 
it  really  is  awkward  for  her  to  decide 
between  the  two.  Rachel  Cleverly, 
you  see,  that  dear,  delightful  girl,  is  here, 
waiting  to  find  something  to  do;  for, 
perhaps  you  have  not  heard,  Mr.  Clev- 
erly lost  all  his  money,  in  a  great  fire 
that  burnt  up  his  store-rooms,  and  .  .  . 
but  luckily  she  has  always  been  such  a 


scholar  —  one  of  the  first  in  Mr.  Emer- 
son's school  —  that  she  is  now  all  ready 
to  teach,  if  she  can  only  find  a 
class  .  .  . 

BOSTON,  May  1,  1832. 
...  I  sent  off  my  last  letter  in  a 
great  hurry,  suddenly  finding  that  if  I 
meant  it  to  hit  the  next  vessel  from  New 
York  ...  so  set  about  this  a  little  ear- 
lier, especially  as  I  have  something  to 
tell.  Aunt  M.  has  not  only  hunted  up 
a  class  for  Rachel,  but  she  has  invited 
her  to  spend  the  winter  here  !  Her  be- 
nevolence had  no  sooner  impelled  her  to 
this  than  what  do  you  think  rose  up  to 
discourage  her  ?  Your  prophetic  soul  may 
have  already  grasped  it.  She  feared 
that  Ralph,  her  dear  Ralph,  would  fall  in 
love  with  Rachel  and  poverty  instead  of 
wealth  and  Georgiana.  "  It  would  be 
the  inevitable  consequence !  "  she  said 
to  me,  gloomily,  as  we  discussed  the  ques- 
tion whether  to  give  Rachel  the  "  upper 
study,"  or  whether  to  fit  it  up  for  the 
Pole.  For  here  was  indeed  a  temptation 
that  perhaps  assisted  her  uncertainty 
about  asking  Rachel.  I  am  afraid  that 
a  little  insinuation  of  mine  decided  the 
point.  "  Suppose  /  should  fall  in  love 
with  Ludovic  ?  "  said  I  naughtily.  It 
came  upon  her  like  a  bomb,  —  you  know 
her  literalness  ;  she  took  me  au  serieux, 
and  I  really  believe  she  now  fears  the  "  in- 
evitable consequence  "  for  me  more  than 
for  Ralph  and  Rachel.  The  Pole  is  so  in- 
teresting an  exile  :  no  home,  no  money, 
able  to  talk  any  language  invented  at 
Babel ;  indeed,  may  have  lived  at  that 
time,  being  one  of  those  ever  old,  ever 
young  human  riddles,  with  his  black 
locks  streaked  with  gray,  his  mysterious 
eyes,  etc.  Why  should  n't  I  fall  in  love 
with  him  ?  Lest  you  too  take  alarm,  I 
will  confide  in  you  that  I  am  proof 
against  fascinations  of  that  kind,  though 
I  feel  for  his  woes.  But  .  .  .  and  the 
risk  of  it  all  decided  aunt  M.;  so  Rachel 
is  here,  and  Ralph  is  fast  learning  to 
like  her,  spite  of  all  her  erudi  .  .  .  and 
she  certainly  returns  the  compliment. 
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Who  could  help  it,  indeed,  even  if  ... 
Why,  if  I  were  not  ...  years  older  than 
he,  I  ...  with  his  handsome  face  and 
his  impulsive  ways.  Such  a  nice  little 
school  as  aunt  M.  has  got  together  for 
Rachel,  girls  from  just  the  "  best  "  fami- 
lies. She  goes  to  their  houses  in  turn,  and 
is  away  all  the  morning,  studying  hard 
in  the  intervals.  ...  Don't  you  ever 
say  again  that  we  have  no  excitement  in 
Boston.  Such  a  domestic  upheaval  and. 
social  ferment ;  everything  and  every- 
body .  .  .  and  I  don't  quite  know  where 
to  begin.  .  .  .  But  I  must  confess  that 
my  own  head  is  just  a  little  turned  by 
this  last  of  aunt  M.'s  infatuations  ;  for 
we  surely  have  now  in  Boston  a  guest 
worthy  her  enthusiasm.  I  began  by  be- 
ing very  skeptical,  and  made  game  a  bit 
of  the  whole  thing,  and  even  yet  hold 
myself  in  check  against  arriving  too  soon 
at  the  goal  of  belief  in  telling  human 
character  by  bumps. 

But  I  have  been  to  two  of  his  lectures, 
and  missed  the  third  only  because  it 
came  upon  the  night  of  aunt  M's.  re- 
ception for  her  pet  Pole  .  .  .  and  pray 
don't  suspect  me  of  laughing  at  them  ! 
—  the  Poles.  No,  indeed  ;  I  pity  them 
from  the  bottom  of  ...  and  made  two 
pin-cushions  for  the  fair  .  .  .  where 
Georgiana  had  a  table  which  the  gilded 
youth  besieged,  and  we  had  some  verses 
printed  about  them,  —  the  refugees,  I 
mean. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  lectures.  I 
have  n't  told  yet  who  gave  them :  well, 
then,  't  was  no  other  nor  less  a  person 
than  the  great  German  phrenologist,  Dr. 
Spurzheim.  He  is  here  actually  in  the 
flesh,  —  and  plenty  of  it,  too,  —  staying 
at  Mrs.  Le  Kaim's  .  .  .  and  such  a  sub- 
ject for  aunt  M.'s  ecstatics  ;  she  is  in 
the  front  rank  of  his  devotees  .  .  .  and 
actually  had  him  here  to  tea  only  last 
Thursday  .  .  .  not  a  little  dismayed,  for 
we  had  neither  sauerkraut,  sausage,  Lim- 
burger,  nor  any  other  of  their  horrid 
dainties.  I  went  down  to  tea  cased  in  a 
mail-coat  of  prejudice,  but  in  a  trice  he 


disarmed  and  converted  me  by  a  well- 
aimed  shaft  of  flattery.  "  What  e-day- 
ahl-ity  !  What  e-me-tah-tif  power  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  gazing  admiringly  at  the  top 
of  my  head.  "  Are  you  an  artist,  Mees 
Clyde?"  I  blushed  like  a  ...  and 
straightway  fell  into  rank  as  one  of  his 
stanchest  followers.  How,  indeed,  to 
help  it,  for  he  is  Brobdingnagian  in  his 
appearance  and  amiability.  It  turns 
out,  too,  that  he  is  profoundly  interested 
in  our  Pole,  —  not  in  his  exile,  but  in 
his  brain  disease  ;  and  so  they  are  both 
in  the  same  house  .  .  .  and  every  oppor- 
tunity to  study  his  patient  .  .  .  talking 
of  his  head,  said  the  Pole  had  remark- 
able bumps  of  language,  eventuality, 
memory,  speaks  half  the  known  lan- 
guages, learned  and  unlearned,  where- 
upon I  suggested  that  his  brain  disease 
might  be  nothing  more  than  his  verbs 
rattling  around  in  his  head. 

Of  course  all  the  world  go  to  the  lec- 
tures, and  some  of  his  rabid  admirers  — 
aunt  M.  among  the  rest  —  are  going 
down  to  his  course  in  Salem,  to  hear 
them  all  over  again. 

BOSTON,  .  -  .  4,  1832. 

DEAR  JOE  :  .  .  .  and  such  a  delight- 
ful letter  ought  to  give  fresh  wings  —  I 
should  say  feathers  —  to  my  pen,  that  I 
might  .  .  .  and  send  down  some  joyous 
carol,  from  the  upper  air  ;  but  alas  !  you 
must  be  contented  for  this  once  with  an 
earth-born  wail.  For  why  ?  Because, 
having  supped  full  on  horrors,  I  am 
now  stretched  upon  the  consequential 
rack.  Last  night  Ralph  and  the  rest 
persuaded  me  to  go  and  see  Forrest  in 
the  Gladiator,  and  bitterly  I  have  paid 
the  penalty,  wrestling  the  livelong  night 
in  the  clutches  of  nightmare,  wherein  I 
seemed  to  be  swimming  or  floating,  'neath 
lurid  skies,  in  seas  of  blood.  Tragedies 
are  in  the  air  ;  next  week  there  is  to  be 
presented  a  new  one  by  Caroline  Lee 
Hentz,  Werdenburgh,  or  the  Forest 
League.  So  we  ... 

If  you  look  at  your  Advertiser  of  this 
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date  carefully,  you  will  see  that  "a 
beautiful,  large,  fat  green  turtle,  fresh 
from  the  water,  will  be  served  this  day 
at  Tremont  Restorator,  Tudor  Building, 
Court  Street, — soup  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  city."  And  now,  my  dear  gourmand, 
don't  you  wish  you  were  here  ?  For . 
aunt  M.  has  ordered  some  of  the  same, 
not  to  entertain  aldermen,  but  her  last 
new  hero  !  Is  n't  she  fortunate  to  have 
set  her  dinner  on  that  day  .  .  . 

Oh,  my  dear,  dear  brother !  such  .  .  . 
terrible  news  .  .  .  How  can  I  ever  tell 
you  ?  The  flippant  tone  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  will  show  how  sudden,  how 
crushing  a  shock  it  has  been  to  us  ... 
and  aunt  M.,  how  can  she  survive  it  ?  ... 
Her  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  him. 
I  do  believe  she  has  only  loved  him, 
more  for  her  very  disappointment  in  him, 
and  what  has  she  left  beside  ?  True,  she 
has  always  been  fond  of  you  and  me  ; 
but  what  was  that  feeling  to  her  love 
for  Ralph  ?  Let  me,  however,  hasten  to 
say  he  is  still  living,  —  there  is  hope  in 
that,  though  we  can  have  no  more. 
And  it  is  terrible  to  sit  here  all  day,  not 
able  to  do  anything  but  doubt  and  won- 
der what  is  to  come  !  He  is  still  uncon- 
scious, a  whole  night  of  uncertainty. 
Aunt  M.  is  there  by  his  side,  calm  and 
self-sustained,  always  strong  in  emer- 
gency ;  and  I  almost  think  it  is  easier  for 
her  there,  where  perhaps  she  can  do 
something,  than  for  us  who  can  only  sit 
dreading  and  fearing  the  result.  Ralph 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  yesterday, 
and  taken  up  senseless  !  .  .  .  scarcely 
know  how  to  write  it,  and  yesterday 
morning  ...  all  so  different,  and  I  was 
writing  that  idle  twaddle  to  you.  The 
real  tragedy  has  come  now,  outdoing 
all  the  talk  of  scenic  horrors.  Our  din- 
ner had  gone  off  so  pleasantly.  Ralph 
here,  unusually  gay  and  joyous,  but  he 
ran  away  from  the  dinner-table  to  join 
a  friend,  and  I  don't  quite  know  if 
they  had  yet  been  out  of  town.  Ralph 
had  promised  to  leave  some  message  at 


Mrs.  Le  Kaim's,  and  there  he  was  in 
Pearl  Street,  and  had  left  a  note  at  the 
door,  or  some  word,  for  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
when  his  horse  turned  suddenly,  and 
from  the  house  opposite,  where  they  were 
repairing,  there  came  a  beam,  falling  sud- 
denly with  a  crash.  The  horse  started, 
whirled,  and  Ralph  was  thrown  to  the 
ground.  This  is  how  I  understand  it. 
They  carried  him  directly  into  the  house, 
where  —  our  only  cause  for  thankfulness 

—  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  at  the  very  mo- 
ment engaged  in  a  consultation.    He  gave 
directions    as   to  how  Ralph  should  be 
carried,  and  they  sent  for  other  doctors 
and  for  aunt  M.  .  .  .  They  say  that  Dr. 
Spurzheim  is  a  most  wonderful  surgeon. 
But   oh,  what   can  be  done  ?     For  the 
skull  indeed  is  fractured,  —  this  is  our 
latest    intelligence.     They    would   have 
kept  aunt  M.  away,  but  she  will  not  leave. 
The  only  thing  that  sustains  her  .  .  .  and 
she  has  implicit  confidence  in  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim,   who   plans    some    operation,    in 
which  he  is  to  be  assisted  by  a  commit- 
tee of  Boston  doctors.     This  is  the  very 
latest  report  I  can   send  you.     I  have 
kept  my  letter  till  the  last  moment,  and 
shall  carry  it  myself  to  Earl's,  in  Han- 
over  Street,  as   John    Lewis  takes  the 
mail   stage   from   there   to-day   at   one 
o'clock,  and  he  had  before  promised  to 
take   my  letter   for  me  to   New  York, 
which  it  will  reach  just  in  time  for  the 
next  vessel. 

It  is  very  trying  to  have  this  the  very 
last  that  I  can  send  you.  But  while 
there  is  life  there  is  hope.  Dear  Ralph  ! 
in  these  waiting  hours  I  have  recalled 
all  our  discussion  and  criticism  of  him, 

—  how  we  have  bemoaned  his  lack  of 
application  and  of  interest  in  study ;  but 
now  how  glad  we  should  be  to  have  him 
back,  just  as  he  was,  with  his  kind-heart- 
edness and  genial  love  of  us  all !     But  I 
must  stop,  and  next  time  hope  to  send 
you  a  better  report.     Now  that  we  have 
four  new  address  we  can  send  you  news 
regularly.     But  this  must  go,  if  only  to 
prepare  you  for  what  we  have  to  tell. 
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BOSTON,  June  15,  1832. 

DEAR  JOE,  —  Miss  Patty  wants  me  to 
send  you  an  account  —  "a  doctor's  ac- 
count/' she  said  —  of  the  startling  oper- 
ation lately  performed  on  your  cousin 
Ralph  Wheaton.  I  am  glad  to  do  her  so 
slight  a  favor,  and  glad  too  to  renew  .  .  . 
since  the  day  when  we  parted  at  the 
door  of  the  medical  school. 

As  to  the  operation,  I  was  among  the 
favored  few  of  our  guild  invited,  and 
cannot  do  better,  perhaps,  than  slip  in 
here  some  extracts  from  my  professional 
notes  taken  on  the  spot. 

'T  was  a  great  occasion.  Spurzheim 
is  a  genius ;  the  like  of  him  has  never 
been  seen  on  this  side  the  water.  None 
the  less,  between  ourselves,  some  of  his 
theories  are  the  rankest  quackery.  But 
with  it  all  he  is  so  tremendous  and  over- 
powering in  a  scientific  way  that  our  lit- 
tle gods  here  have  not  only  gulped  down 
their  prejudice,  —  a  pretty  big  pill  too,  — 
but  actually  received  him  with  a  mild 
kind  of  Puritanical  hooray.  He,  how- 
ever, bless  you  !  makes  nothing  of  them  ; 
they  're  evidently  a  dwarf  variety  of 
pundit  to  him,  and  he  walks  over  them 
and  paws  them  about  like  a  lion  among 
puppy-dogs.  You  may  imagine  what 
nuts  't  is  to  us  younger  fry  to  see  the 
Rhadamanthuses  thus  dethroned. 

Like  all  geniuses,  Spurzheim  is  a  bit 
of  a  madman.  I  like  him  rather  the  bet- 
ter for  it.  There  is,  too,  an  Olympian 
air  about  the  creature  ;  and  though  none 
of  the  profession  here  can  go  the 
"  bump  "  business,  there  's  not  a  man 
among  them  dare  stand  up  and  tell  him 
so  to  his  face.  But  our  mutton  is  cool- 
ing. 

That  operation,  —  Joe,  I  give  you  my 
word,  the  whole  performance  would  have 
done  honor  to  any  stage.  'T  was  thrill- 
ing as  a  tragedy,  —  which,  by  the  bye,  it 
came  d — d  near  becoming,  —  and  yet 
had  bits  of  comedy  as  fine  as  Moliere. 
Fancy  Spurzheim,  with  his  elephantine 
bulk,  coat  and  vest  off,  sleeves  rolled 
up,  veins  standing  out  in  his  probulgent 


forehead,  sweat  running  off  his  dewlap 
from  nervous  agitation,  —  fancy  him,  I 
say,  cavorting  back  and  forth  from  one 
patient  to  the  other  haranguing  in  bro- 
ken English  W.,  J.,  F.,  D.,  and  me,  who 
stood  before  him  in  a  paralyzed  row, 
like  a  squad  of  freshies  at  a  clinic. 

Not  .  .  .  but  every  one  knew  in  his 
heart  't  was  a  daring  act  of  empiricism 
which  success  itself  could  not  justify. 
You  know  the  facts,  of  course,  from 
Miss  Patty,  about  the  refugee  Radzinski 
whom  Spurzheim  has  been  for  some 
time  treating  for  cerebral  tumor.  The 
Pole  is  a  remarkable  character  ;  he  was 
.  .  .  nothing  known  of  his  history  .  .  . 
habitually  talked  Latin  with  Spurzheim 
...  in  his  delirium  sputtered  various 
unknown  tongues. 

You  must  know  there  had  been  a  con- 
sultation the  day  before.  W.  and  J. 
were  called  in.  They  agreed  with  Spurz- 
heim's  diagnosis,  proceeded  to  localize 
the  tumor,  and  decided  upon  the  oper- 
ation, whereupon  the  rest  of  us  were 
invited.  Little  suspecting  what  was  in 
store  for  us  that  fine  summer  morning, 
we  wended  our  way  to  Mrs.  Le  Kaim's 
to  see  the  operation  upon  the  Pole  alone. 

We  found  everything  ready ;  Spurz- 
heim showing  W.  his  instruments  in  the 
parlor,  the  patient  stretched  on  a  bed  in 
the  inner  room,  where  we  made  by  re- 
quest the  usual  examination.  So  much 
for  preliminaries  :  now  please  take  up 
my  notes  for  £he  details  ! 

"  Examined  patient :  pulse  80,  hard 
and  frequent ;  pupils  contracted ;  skin 
alternate  paling  and  flushing ;  tongue 
dry  ;  extremities  cold ;  muttering  deli- 
rium. Found  no  reason  to  differ  with 
theory  of  tumor.  Dr.  Spurzheim  briefly 
gave  reasons  for  localizing  tumor  be- 
neath frontal  bone  ;  called  attention  in- 
cidentally to  extraordinary  prominence 
of  frontal  lobe  in  patient,  disguised  by 
a  thick  shock  of  hair  growing  low  over 
the  brow. 

"Dr.  J.  on  request  shaved  scalp. 
Discussion  over  shape  of  incision.  Dr. 
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Spurzheim  himself  conducted  operation : 
the  scalp  neatly  cut  and  inflected ;  peri- 
cranium carefully  scraped  away,  and  a 
trephine  of  the  largest  size  applied  just 
above  frontal  sinus.  Directly  bone  was 
removed  dura  mater  protruded  through 
opening;  showing  evident  enlargement 
of  the  brain,  and  confirming,  as  it  seemed, 
the  theory  of  tumor.  Spurzheim  pointed 
triumphantly  with  his  lancet,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  operation.  Scarcely 
had  he  divided  the  dura  mater  when  he 
stopped,  stared,  and  flushed.  We  crowd- 
ed about.  There  at  last,  through  the 
severed  membrane,  the  cerebral  tissue 
itself  burst  forth,  but  with  its  normal 
pinkish  color,  and  without  the  slightest 
trace  of  disease. 

"While  we  stood  puzzling  over  the 
matter,  Dr.  W.  called  our  attention  to 
the  great  and  sensible  relief  already 
evinced  by  patient  as  result  of  oper- 
ation." 

Now,  Joe,  lay  aside  the  notes,  and  let 
me  interrupt  you  for  a  minute  ! 

Remark  that  thus  far  everything  had 
been  according  to  programme,  save  the 
disproving  the  tumor  theory ;  a  discov- 
ery, as  you  know,  rather  interesting  than 
unusual.  At  that  precise  moment,  how- 
ever, chance  stepped  in,  and  flung  a 
bomb-shell  into  our  midst,  which  in  a 
trice  altered  the  whole  situation. 

Our  discussion  was  interrupted  by  a 
loud  outcry  from  the  street.  The  win- 
dows were  open,  —  we  ran  to  look  out. 
A  frantic  horse  was  galloping  round  the 
corner,  and  a  crowd  of  men  were  bring- 
ing the  mangled  body  of  a  youth  into 
our  house. 

The  next  minute  Mrs.  Le  Kami  her- 
self came  bursting  into  the  room,  calling 
loudly  for  Spurzheim  to  come  at  once  ; 
that  young  Mr.  Wheaton  was  killed. 

At  first  annoyed  at  the  interruption, 
on  hearing  a  name  so  familiar,  —  you 
know  what  civilities  Mrs.  Wheaton  has 
heaped  upon  him,  —  Spurzheim  hurried 
down-stairs,  we  at  his  heels,  and  found, 
sure  enough,  it  was  your  cousin.  He 
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was  carried  up-stairs  directly,  and  the 
crowd  shut  out.  Thereupon,  as  you  may 
believe,  the  Pole  was  straightway  for- 
gotten, and  breathless  attention  centred 
upon  poor  Ralph. 

At  the  very  first  glimpse  of  his  face 
down-stairs  Spurzheim  had  whispered, 
"  Fr-rachture  !  "  Examination  proved 
it  to  be  indeed  a  very  serious  fracture 
of  the  left  parietal  bone.  Word  was 
instantly  sent  to  his  mother,  and  prep- 
aration made  for  an  operation. 

Now  go  on  with  your  notes  again  :  — 

"  Examined  young  Wheaton :  pulse 
normal  or  a  little  slow ;  pupils  dilated  ; 
skin  moist ;  extremities  warm ;  respira- 
tion stertorous.  Scalp  much  swollen,  and 
filled  with  masses  of  coagulated  blood, 
evident  to  the  touch ;  pieces  of  bone 
could  be  plainly  felt  grating  against  each 
other  ;  edematous  state  of  scalp  for  con- 
siderable distance  about  seat  of  injury  ; 
scalp  purplish  directly  above  wound, 
showing  extensive  comminution  of  cra- 
nium. 

"At  Spurzheim's  request  I  shaved 
scalp.  Another  discussion  over  incision. 
.  .  .  '  H '  shape  on  account  of  comminu- 
tion .  .  .  allowing  two  large  flaps  for  in- 
flection. Dr.  J.  made  .  .  .  dura  mater 
badly  lacerated  ...  of  bone  crushed 
down  into  brain.  W.  drew  attention  to 
fact  that  in  extracting  pieces  of  bone 
and  .  .  .  considerable  portion  of  brain 
must  be  removed.  All  startled  by  sud- 
den exclamation  from  Spurzheim." 

Here  let  me  interrupt  again,  Joe,  to 
give  you  a  little  more  graphic  notion  of 
the  situation. 

"  GottI  "  cried  Spurzheim. 

We  all  turned  to  see  the  cause  of  this 
explosion.     He    was   walking    up    and  ' 
down,  with  blazing  eyes,  declaiming  with 
incoherent    fervor,  and    forgetting    his 
small  store  of  English  in  his  excitement. 

"  Sehen  sie,  meine  Herren  !  See  you  ? 
Hein  ?  Vat  a  gr-rand  moment !  Eine 
Entdeckung  —  de  whole  vor-rld  vill  hear 
of  it.  Niemals,  never  has  science  soch 
a  — -a  —  vat  you  call  Zusammentreffen 
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?  Come  —  come  vith  me  ge- 
schwind,  kvick  !  I  show  you,"  pointing 
to  the  room  where  the  Pole  lay  ;  "  you 
shall  see !  De  odder,  de  beide,  ve  put 
both  togedder,  hein  ?  Take  de  von  to 
mend  de  odder.  Come,  I  say  !  " 

We  followed  him  in  to  Radzinski's 
bedside,  where,  pointing  eagerly  to  the 
unfinished  operation,  he  went  on  :  — 

"  Sehen  sie  noch  nicht,  my  deer 
friends?  Here  ist  zu  viel,  dort  nicht 
genug  !  Dis  ees  —  see  !  look  for  your- 
self s  !  "  pointing  to  the  protruding  cere- 
brum. "  Gesund,  ganz  gesund !  Wo- 
rum  —  vy  den  shall  ve  not  take  avay 
vat  dis  von  spare,  und  gif  to  de  odder, 
hein  ?  " 

His  meaning  was  at  last  clear,  and  we 
stood  dumfounded.  But  he,  too  busy 
with  the  possible  phrenological  results 
of  the  operation  to  heed  us,  ran  on  in 
an  ecstatic  and  incoherent  monologue  I 
shall  despair  of  describing.  Only  his 
action  I  remember,  as  he  kept  patting 
the  Pole's  bulbous  forehead,  crying, 
"  Ausordentlich  !  Ausordentlich  !  " 
and  then  darted  away  to  point  out  the 
comparative  flatness  of  Ralph's. 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  the  sugges- 
tion of  such  an  operation  was  received 
by  the  Boston  squad.  You  can  imagine 
the  polar  chill  and  stillness  of  that 
room  !  But  pff !  —  Spurzheim  —  man 
alive  !  the  Grand  Mogul  could  not  have 
been  more  serenely  unconscious  of  them 
and  their  moods. 

At  this  juncture  arrived  the  heart- 
broken mother.  Despite  all  opposition 
she  would  come  in.  It  was  a  hard  pull, 
but  you  know  what  stuff  she  is  of,  —  real 
Yankee  grit.  Egad,  I  was  proud  of  her. 

"  He  is  alive  ?  "  she  asked,  her  voice 
almost  firm. 

W.  nodded.  She  went  and  kneeled 
down  beside  her  only  son  and  child, 
with  never  a  sob,  or  wail,  or  groan  ;  but 
"  while  memory  holds  her  seat  "  shall  I 
never  forget  the  look  in  her  eyes. 

"  Is  there  any  hope  ? "  she  asked 
presently  of  Spurzheim. 


Spurzheim  behaved  magnificently  :  he 
pulled  her  straight  forth  from  that 
slough  of  despond  with  one  forceful 
grip. 

"  Hope  !  My  deer  lady  —  ha  !  ha  ! 
vy,  dere  is  noding  but  hope  !  Furchten 
sie  nicht !  Go — go  avay  now.  Bleiben 
zu  Hause  !  Put  faith  in  me  ;  I  vill  cure 
him.  Aber  go  —  go  kvick,  deer  lady, 
an'  leave  us  to  vork  !  " 

His  big  person,  his  emphatic  tone, 
his  air  of  omnipotence,  availed  more 
than  a  thousand  words.  The  reassured 
and  comforted  woman  walked  quietly 
away,  without  another  protest. 

Directly  the  door  closed  upon  her  we 
came  back  to  our  subject.  Spurzheim 
formally  demanded  our  opinion. 

"  Extremely  hazardous,"  said  J.,  shak- 
ing his  head. 

"  Unheard  of  !  "  said  W. 

"  Azardous  !  "  repeated  Spurzheim, 
nearly  choking  himself  with  the  word. 
"  Vas  it  not  'azardous  zum  Beispiel  ven 
de  gret  Colombus  came  de  sea  over  to 
find  out  dis  countree  ?  Unheerd  of  !  Vas 
it  not  auch  unheerd  of  ven  Fr-rahnk- 
lin  de  t'under-bolt  brought  from  de  sky 
down  ?  " 

But  all  his  satire  and  eloquence  were 
unavailing.  W.  and  J.  were  at  bay ; 
they  would  as  soon  have  countenanced 
an  earthquake,  yet 't  was  plain  they  were 
itching  to  see  the  thing  done. 

And  they  were  gratified.  Our  host 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He 
did  n't  trouble  himself  about  their  ap- 
proval ;  he  went  on  and  did  it.  Yes,  Joe, 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  he  actually 
performed  the  operation ;  boldly  sev- 
ered the  superfluous  brain  from  the  Pole, 
—  I  won't  trouble  you  with  any  more 
notes,  —  adjusted  it  nicely  to  Ralph's 
cranium,  and  dressed  both  wounds  in 
the  most  workmanlike  manner,  which  I 
have  since  heard  moved  the  admiration 
even  of  W.  You  know  how  he  likes  a 
neat  job. 

All  this  was  more  than  a  week  ago. 
So  far,  as  I  intimated  above,  everything 
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has  gone  well.  The  Pole  is  up,  and  de- 
clares himself  well.  Ralph  has  been 
taken  home  to  his  mother,  and  the 
chances  are  all  in  his  favor. 

I  need  not  say  with  regard  to  the 
above,  "  Mum  's  the  word."  I  write  for 
your  professional  eye  alone.  For  obvi- 
ous reasons,  the  nature  of  the  operation 
has  not  been  made  public.  Nor  has 
either  Ralph  or  his  mother  the  least 
idea  of  what  has  been  done,  verbum 
sap.  Let  me  hear  from  you  ! 

Faithfully  yours,          A.  B.  L. 

Aug.  20,  1832. 

DEAR  JOE,  — You  will  have  received 
before  this  the  statement  that  Dr.  L. 
promised  to  send  you,  and  therefore 
know  more  of  R.'s  accident  than  we  do. 
All  the  doctors  have  been  strangely  reti- 
cent with  regard  to  the  matter,  and  I 
think  now  they  want  to  pass  it  off  as 
nothing  unusual  ....  "  A  case  of 
trepanning,"  Dr.  L.  said  lightly,  in  an- 
swer to  my  questions. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  all  so  happy  to  see 
Ralph  really  convalescent  that  we  are 
willing  they  should  call  it  what  they 
please. 

...  Ralph  himself  .  .  .  and  had  a 
strange,  wild  look,  when  he  first  recov- 
ered consciousness,  and  he  does  not  yet 
remember  anything  of  his  fall,  or  of  the 
other  happenings  of  the  day  ;  they  say 
this  often  occurs  in  such  cases.  I  have 
seen  him  only  once,  and  he  seemed  just 
the  same  dear  boy  as  ever  ...  an  anx- 
ious look  in  his  eyes,  which,  with  his 
pale  face  and  head  all  bound  up,  made 
him  look  .  .  .  but  he  could  say  a  few 
words  to  me,  only  they  would  not  let 
him  talk  much. 

Aunt  M.  says  she  is  not  going  to  say 
a  word  to  him  about  college.  She  is 
so  glad  to  have  him  back,  she  cares  for 
nothing  else,  and  she  is  impressed  that 
it  will  do  him  harm  if  he  tries  to  use 
his  brain. 

Poor  Georgiana!  She  has  been  in 
the  depths  of  despair,  and  has  spent  the 


days  of  anxiety  here,  where  she  could 
learn  the  latest  intelligence  ;  crying  and 
sobbing  half  the  time,  and  asking  all 
sorts  of  questions,  that  I  must  say  irri- 
tated me  in  the  midst  of  all  the  uncer- 
tainty. "Would  Ralph  be  ...  if  he 
did  recover  ?  Could  he  recover  without 
.  .  .  Did  I  know  what  *  trepanning ' 
was  ?  Did  I  ever  know  anybody  who 
had  submitted  to  the  operation  ?  And 
would  they  have  to  cut  off  all  his  hair  ?  " 
Rachel  was  quiet  through  it  all.  She  is 
ready  to  do  anything  that  is  needed,  but 
speaks  little,  and  seems  so  sad  and  pre- 
occupied that  I  wonder  if  she  has  not 
really  as  deep  an  interest  in  Ralph  as 
the  more  lively  Georgiana.  R.  is  talk- 
ing about  leaving  here,  because  she 
thinks  aunt  Maria  would  like  to  give 
Ralph  the  largest  room,  when  he  is  well 
enough  to  be  brought  here.  She  is  plan- 
ning to  go  to  the  W 's,  who  are  very 

hospitable,  and  who  have  a  daughter  at 
her  school.  I  will  keep  my  letter  open 
till  Ralph  is  able  to  be  moved,  as  we  hope 
he  can  come  here  before  many  days.  .  .  . 

R.  was  moved  yesterday,  and  is  now 
comfortable;  is  still  kept  lying  quietly 
in  his  bed.  I  have  seen  him  only  once. 
I  think  he  looked  round  inquiringly  for 
Rachel.  Aunt  Maria  thought  he  asked 
for  Georgiana,  and  told  him  the  doctors 
had  said  he  must  see  only  one  person  at 
a  time,  and  Georgiana  is  to  see  him  in  a 
day  or  two. 

Have  I  told  you  how  it  has  seemed  to 
me  like  a  Hermione  and  Helena  affair 
all  along  ?  Georgiana  has  followed  after 
Ralph,  and  Ralph  has  been  pursuing 
Rachel,  and  now  it  appears  as  if  Rachel 
were  leaving  him  behind.  But  perhaps 
this  is  all  in  my  imagination. 

Last  night  Reporter  Pickering  was 
here  to  tea.  He  and  aunt  M.  had  a 
furious  discussion  over  Webster's  speech 
on  Clay's  bill  —  don't  ask,  Bill  for  what  ? 
When  we  rose  from  the  table  nothing 
would  serve  but  he  must  see  Ralph.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  went  up-stairs,  and  found 
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R.  amusing  himself  making  a  potpourri 
of  aunt  M.'s  nostrums ;  he  had  filled  his 
gruel-bowl  with  a  mixture  of  "  Balm  of 
Quito,"  "  Anderson's  Elixir,"  "  Antisep- 
tic Dentifrice,"  and  "  Whit  well's  Opo- 
deldoc." Aunt  M.  was  vexed,  but  she 
could  not  scold  him,  while  Octavius  P. 
brought  the  lightning  upon  his  head  by 
laughing  till  the  tears  filled  his  eyes. 

.  .  .  Another  sad  piece  of  news.  .  .  . 
Presently  you  will  dread  to  open  my  let- 
ters. Only  I  must  hasten  to  say  that 
this  is  not  connected  with  our  household. 
Our  dear  Ralph  is  improving  slowly,  and 
sits  up  a  little  every  day. 

.  .  .  but  you  will  have  seen  it  in  the 
papers,  the  account  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Spurzheim.  It  has  indeed  been  a  sub- 
ject of  sorrow  and  excitement  in  the 
whole  community.  Dr.  James  Jackson 
attended  him,  and  other  doctors  were 
called  in  consultation  ;  although  at  first 
he  considered  himself  but  slightly  indis- 
posed, and  believed  that  nature  would 
restore  him.  He  was  ill  but  ten  days, 
and  died  last  Saturday  night. 

The  whole  town  is  full  of  sorrow  .  .  . 
more  than  others,  for  our  dear  Ralph's 
sake,  and  really  believe  .  .  .  owe  it  all 
to  this  great  man.  Aunt  Maria  is  very 
much  moved,  and  filled  with  discourage- 
ment with  regard  to  Ralph's  recovery, 
now  that  she  can  no  longer  have  the  ad- 
vice of  the  wise  friend  and  physician. 

...  I  must  send  off  this  letter. 
Ralph  still  improves.  Our  friend,  the 
Pole,  Radzinski,  has  disappeared.  He 
left  his  boarding-house  some  days  ago. 
It  was  supposed  he  was  with  some 
friends,  but  it  appears  they  have  seen 
nothing  of  him.  A  sailing-vessel  left 
for  South  Africa  last  week,  and  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  went 
on  board  at  the  last  moment,  and  left 
with  it. 

BOSTON,  Jan.  10,  1833. 

.  .  .  Happy  news  for  you  at  last,  my 
dear  Joe.  Ralph  is  really  quite  well 
again,  and  —  now  hold  your  breath  !  — 
actually  gone  back  to  Cambridge  to 


make  up  his  conditions.  Aunt  M.  took 
alarm  at  the  very  first  suggestion,  and 
the  change  in  the  relative  position  of 
the  parties  is  indeed  both  amazing  and 
amusing ;  aunt  M.  arguing  to  Ralph  that 
college  advancement  is  of  very  little  im- 
portance, and  that  he  will  be  of  as  much 
use  in  the  world  without  learning  and 
in  some  less  ambitious  calling,  and  that 
. . .  with  plenty  of  money  for  a  quiet, 
domestic  life,  for  which  he  is  so  admi- 
rably fitted  (of  course  with  Georgia). 

.  .  .  something  uncanny  and  myste- 
rious, this  change  in  Ralph ;  so  sudden, 
too.  I  was  sitting  in  his  room  one  day, 
where  he  lay  propped  up  on  the  sofa, 
when  he  broke  out,  "  Do  you  know, 
Patty,  all  that  hard  work  I  put  in  at  the 
Latin  school  is  bearing  fruit  at  last." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  all  those  worst  sticking-places 
in  the  Latin  grammar,  where  I  used  to 
get  mired  so  ...  clear  and  simple  as 
daylight  now." 

Thereupon  he  rattled  off  lists  of  pre- 
positions, exceptions,  irregular  verbs, 
syntactical  rules,  till  I  was  fairly  giddy ; 
in  fine  .  .  .  and  his  brain,  once  so  slug- 
gish, became  abnormally  active.  .  .  . 
Aunt  M.  instantly  took  alarm,  and  had 
round  the  doctor,  who,  after  an  exami- 
nation, said,  "  Let  him  go  back  to  Cam- 
bridge." .  .  . 

Mindful  of  your  old  taste  for  puz- 
zles, I  send  you  this  riddle  which  I 
clipped  from  yesterday's  Advertiser  and 
Patriot:  — 

"  Sir  Hilary  charged  at  Agincourt, 

Sooth  't  was  an  awful  day ; 
And  though  in  that  old  age  of  sport 
The  rufflers  of  the  camp  and  cour^ 

Had  little  time  to  pray, 
'T  is  said  Sir  Hilary  uttered  there 
Two  syllables  by  way  of  prayer  : 
The  first  to  call  the  brave  and  proud, 

Who  see  to-morrow's  sun ; 
The  next  with  its  cold,  quiet  shroud 
To  those 

.     .     .     the  _ be  done. 

And  both  together  to  all     ...     eyes 
Who  weep     .     .     .     nobly  dies." 
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I  shall  expect  the  answer  in  your 
next. 

What  do  you  think  aunt  M.  bought 
with  the  money  you  sent  to  get  me  a 
birthday  gift  ?  .  .  .  and  a  bottle  of  bear's 
grease  .  .  .  Such  a  tender  and  melting 
remembrance ! 

Of  course  everybody  must  have  bear's 
grease,  but  as  she  handed  me  out  that 
first,  without  a  word  of  her  other  present, 
I  laughed  outright,  to  her  great  bewil- 
derment. 

Ralph  is  at  last  fairly  established  at 
Cambridge  again.  Aunt  M.  was  wo- 
fully  anxious  at  first  .  .  .  tried  in  vain 
to  keep  him  back  .  .  .  and  was  in  the 
lowest  pit  of  despair.  As,  however,  he 
seems  to  thrive  apace,  she  is  now  su- 
premely content.  It  seems  almost  too 
great  a  blessing  that  Ralph  .  .  .  and 
turn  out  a  scholar.  So  far  he  has  pushed 
ahead  like  the  giant  with  the  seven- 
league  boots  .  .  .  made  up  his  condi- 
tions .  .  .  now  leads  his  class. 

Aunt  M.  now  lays  all  his  former  stu- 
pidity to  his  old  tutor  G.,  and  is  corre- 
spondingly impressed  with  the  wonders 
of  phrenology,  —  Dr.  Spurzheim  hav- 
ing predicted  something  of  this  sort  for 
Ralph.  .  .  . 

Found  at  Allen  and  Ticknor's  a  de- 
lightful book,  Vivian  Grey.  Get  it 
at  once,  if  you  have  n't  read  it.  ... 
With  this  astonishing  development  in 
Ralph  I  am  forever  regretting  I  did  not 
read  Dr.  L.'s  letter  to  you  .  .  .  and 
should,  save  that  he  mumbled  out  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  I  should  n't 
understand  the  doctor  lingo. 

Rachel  has  come  back  to  us,  as  Ralph 
insisted  upon  it  when  he  left  for  Cam- 
bridge. .  .  .  Aunt  plainly  troubled  .  .  . 
and  declares  Ralph  is  infatuated  with 
Rachel ;  and  indeed,  he  does  seem  more 
than  ever  in  love  with  her.  He  comes 
home  for  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and  is 
always  consulting  her  about  his  studies. 
He  has  developed  the  greatest  fondness 
for  languages,  and  has  raked  up  some- 
body to  teach  him  Hebrew,  though  he 


gets  on  so  fast  he  hardly  needs  a  teach- 
er, and  I  do  believe  Rachel  is  studying 
it  with  him.  Anyhow,  all  their  interests 
are  the  same  nowadays. 

This  is  a  sad  blow  to  aunt  Maria.  She 
is  taking  such  delight  in  his  advancement 
she  forgets  all  her  talk  about  "  quiet 
domestic  life  "  for  him,  and  has  all  sorts 
of  ambitious  views  for  his  future.  Geor- 
giana  is  ...  and  devoted.  During  his 
illness  she  used  to  bring  him  ...  and 
delicacies  made  by  herself.  Georgiana 
talks  suggestively  about  the  house  she 
shall  have  when  she  is  married.  She 
has  picked  out  one  of  those  on  Summer 
Street,  with  the  horse-chestnuts  in  front, 
—  not  far  from  Otis  Place.  No  wonder 
she  thinks  it  may  prove  a  bribe.  It 
surely  is  one  for  aunt  Maria,  who  fancies 
Ralph  quietly  settled  .  .  .  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  no  ...  but  here  is  "  the  in- 
evitable consequence." 

May  10,  1833. 

.  .  .  and  afraid  my  winter's  letters 
bored  you,  with  nothing  to  tell,  but  the 
same  old  thing  over  and  over,  Ralph  im- 
proving, aunt  M.'s  qualms,  etc.  Yester- 
day I  met  the  B.'s.  They  told  me  how 
lately  they  had  seen  you,  and  it  was  like 
a  fresh  breeze  straight  from  ...  to  hear 
about  you  in  that  way.  They  report 
to  me  what  you  told  them  of  my  letters, 
which  quite  sets  me  up,  and  inspires  me 
to  start  another  at  once,  the  rather  that  I 
have  not  told  you  of  the  excitement  we 
have  all  been  having  over  Fanny  Kem- 
ble.  She  was  here  five  weeks,  and  the 
whole  town  has  been  in  commotion.  She 
returns  some  of  the  sweet  things  show- 
ered upon  her :  Boston  is  more  like 
an  English  city,  etc.,  than  any  she  has 
yet  seen  !  "  Delightful  to  act  to  audi- 
ences so  '  pleasantly  pleased  ' !  "  Such 
a  rush  as  there  was  at  the  box  office 
every  day,  a  regular  riot  for  the  .  .  . 
But  oh,  the  acting !  I  saw  her  as  Bianca, 
in  Fazio,  as  Lady  Teazle,  and  in  the 
Hunchback  twice.  Never  shall  I  forget 
her  "  I  hate  you,  Helen ! "  I  long  to  have 
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to  say  it  to  somebody,  —  just  in  her  tone. 
We  went  up  one  day  to  the  H.'s,  in  Tre- 
mont  Place,  for,  what  do  you  think  ?  To 
see  the  divine  Fanny,  from  their  win- 
dows, ride  off  on  horseback  from  the 
Tremont  House  door !  But  presently 
we  grew  bold,  and  pressed  up  to  the 
door  itself,  and  waited  in  the  crowd,  to 
see  her  come  out  and  mount  her  horse. 
She  embraced  his  neck  and  kissed  him  ! 
Georgiana  was  with  us.  She  had  put  her 
hand  through  the  railings,  and  had  picked 
some  mignonette  growing  inside  the  lit- 
tle garden  plot  shut  off  there,  and  when 
Miss  Kemble  had  mounted  she  ventured 
to  lift  up  her  little  bunch  of  flowers,  which 
was  received  by  the  "  divine "  Fanny, 
Julia,  Bianca,  in  one,  with  the  sweetest 
and  most  cordial  of  smiles.  Georgiana 
did  make  a  very  pretty  little  picture,  by 
the  side  of  the  horse  curveting,  with 
her  own  brown  curls  blown  about  by 
the  wind,  and  all  the  school-girls  and 
the  rest  of  us  quite  envied  her.  It  was 
exactly  like  her ;  she  is  very  impulsive 
about  giving  things,  other  people's  as 
well  as  her  own  .  .  . 

This  letter  has  been  lying  by,  and  I 
take  it  up  to  send  you  a  great  bit  of 
news.  Ralph  is  to  graduate  with  hon- 
ors !  At  the  last  exhibition,  he  made 
the  most  brilliant  appearance  of  all  the 
graduating  class  !  He  has  advanced  so 
fast  that  "it  astonishes  everybody,  and 
will  graduate  this  year,  after  all.  Can 
you  imagine  aunt  M.'s  delight  at  the  re- 
ception in  Ralph's  room,  after  the  exhi- 
bition !  .  .  .  Besides  the  foreigners  .  .  . 
there,  with  whom  Ralph  talked  glibly  in 
French  and  German  .  .  .  from  Oxford, 
who  addressed  him  in  Latin,  and  Ralph 
fired  back  an  answer  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation.  .  .  .  And  no  wonder, 
her  highest  ambition  is  realized.  Ralph 
has  turned  out  a  genius,  and  yet  re- 
mains still  the  same  dear  good  fellow 
through  it  all.  But  what  will  interest 
you  more  is  that  he  has  determined  to 
study  medicine,  and  means  to  go  at  it 
directly  after  his  graduation. 


Luckily  I  restrained  myself  as  I  was 
about  to  seal  this  letter  last  night,  for  I 
can  now  wind  up  with  a  coup,  do  you 
call  it  ?  which  will  stir  your  blood : 
Ralph  is  engaged  to  Rachel ! 

I  am  more  happy  about  it  than  .  .  . 
for  I  have  been  hoping  .  .  .  but  aunt 
M.  was  so  opposed  .  .  . 

Rachel  has  been  angelic  through  it 
all;  ...  evidently  saw  aunt  M.'s  dis- 
approval, and  tried  to  keep  herself  out 
of  the  way  ;  and  I  really  thought  she  was 
going  to  succeed,  and  Ralph  would  grad- 
ually "  get  off  the  notion,"  as  aunt  M. 
said,  especially  as  Georgiana  has  haunt- 
ed the  house,  and  kept  herself  in  the  way 
with  the  same  persistency  that  Rachel 
showed  in  her  retreat,  but  has  been,  nev- 
ertheless, very  charming,  I  must  say. 

But  last  night  Ralph  announced  it  all 
to  his  mother,  and  told  her  that  Rachel 
was  only  waiting  her  consent,  and  then 
he  went  on  to  tell  how  the  whole  happi- 
ness of  his  life  depended  upon  it ;  and 
when  aunt  M.  sobbed  out  something 
about  the  splendid  prospects  before  him, 
he  declared  that  he  never  would  have 
had  any  prospects,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Rachel,  and  she  was  his  guiding  star, 
and  all  that.  So  aunt  M.  consented  he 
should  bring  Rachel  round  that  very 
evening,  and  now  that  't  is  a  foregone 
conclusion,  I  know  't  will  end  in  her 
thinking  she  planned  it.  ... 

Everything  with  a  perfect  rush.  It 
looks  now  as  if  they  would  be  married 
this  very  autumn,  and  Ralph  talks  about 
going  out  to  you,  and  carrying  on  his 
studies  abroad.  Whether  in  his  present 
ecstasy  he  will  find  time  to  send  you  a 
letter  bespeaking  your  congratulations 
I  dare  not  promise,  although  he  said  he 
was  going  to  write  you  all  about  it. 

'  .  . .  1833. 

DEAR  JOE,  —  I  hope  you  have  my  let- 
ter telling  that  xthe  wedding-day  is  actu- 
ally fixed,  and  that  Rachel  and  Ralph 
will  leave  directly  for  Europe  by  a  ves- 
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sel  from  Boston ;  the  Siren,  I  believe,  — 
a  slow  thing,  but  what  will  they  mind  ? 
We  have  at  last  your  letter  telling 
of  your  sudden  departure,  so  we  con- 
clude you  have  missed  all  ours,  with  the 
account  of  Ralph's  famous  success  in  his 
very  first  term  at  the  medical  school, 
and  his  plan  of  going  abroad  for  study 
.  ,  .  the  remarkable  sensation  over  his 
astonishing  article  on  certain  Hebrew 
letters,  and  how  he  is  to  be  sent  out  to 
look  up  some  philological  matters,  all 
expenses  paid,  he  to  remain  abroad  two 
years  !  As  of  course  he  must  be  mar- 
ried first  .  .  .  and  the  wedding  will  take 
place  at  once.  Forgive  my  telling  it  all 
over  again,  but  there  may  be  a  chance 
of  this  letter's  hitting  you  somewhere,  if 
it  goes  by  the  Pacific,  which  leaves  New 
York  a  few  days  before  the  Siren,  and 
Ralph  is  eager  to  see  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, to  gain  your  advice  about  fur- 
ther travels.  Poor  aunt  M.  is  well-nigh 
daft ;  she  flutters  about  between  delight 
and  sorrow  ...  so  proud  of  all  Ralph's 
great  success  ...  at  the  same  time  ter- 
rified. Whether  she  is  overwhelmed  by 
this  sudden  and  unexpected  realization 
of  her  wildest  ambitions  for  Ralph,  or 
whether  some  strange  morbid  feeling  is 
gaining  possession  of  her  .  .  .  Only 
she  grows  more  and  more  fond  of  Ra- 
chel, who  keeps  the  sweet  quiet  tenor  of 
her  way  through  it  all.  So  calm,  and 
yet  so  devoted  to  aunt  M.,  who  of  course 
will  miss  Ralph  terribly  .  .  .  seldom 
been  absent  from  her.  Indeed,  Rachel 
has  urged  aunt  M.  to  go  with  them, 
which  shows  what  a  saint  she  is,  but 
aunt  M.  will  not.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  On  the  eve  of  the  great  event 
.  .  .  keep  my  letter  open  for  the  last 
happy  details  ...  to  be  married  in 
King's  Chapel,  —  did  I  say  that  before  ? 
—  and  go  up  to  Groton  for  a  few  quiet 
days  before  the  Siren  leaves  ;  and  mean- 
while I  will  hurry  this  letter  off  for  the 
Pacific,  that  it  may  be  sure  to  reach  you 
a  little  while  before  their  arrival.  I  am 


so  glad  that  we  have  at  last  your  correct 
and  —  apparently  ?  —  permanent  ad- 
dress. 

The  joyous  crisis  .  .  .  such  a  lovely 
day  for  the  wedding  .  .  .  to  be  at  twelve 
o'clock  —  I  am  perfectly  confident  I 
have  told  you  all  this  full  half  a  dozen 
times  —  a  reception  here  afterwards 
.  .  .  Just  been  down  for  a  last  look  at 
the  rooms  :  parlor  a  bower  of  flowers  sent 

in  by  the  S s  from  their  Brookline 

green-house.  Aunt  M.  adjusting  her- 
self to  her  best  satin,  and  I,  in  my  new 
silk  you  sent,  am  fairly  rigid  with  gran- 
deur. 

Sit  down  to  begin  a  letter  to  you 
mainly  to  tranquillize  my  nerves :  will 
finish  and  send  it  off  when  it  is  all 
over  and  they  are  gone. 

"  All  over  ?  "  —  't  is  all  over  now. 
Merciful  Father,  but  how  ?  Oh,  my  dar- 
ling brother,  how  can  I  write  it !  All 
the  brightness  turned  to  blackness  in  a 
minute  —  It  is  too  terrible  ;  our  only 
hope  now  is  in  you  .  .  .  But  I  must  stop 
and  get  control  of  myself ;  I  cannot 
write  coherently. 

Aunt  M.  and  I  went  in  the  same  car- 
riage with  Ralph  to  King's  Chapel,  and 
I  never  saw  him  more  lovely,  saying  such 
sweet  things  to  his  mother,  —  how  his 
marriage  would  never  change  his  rela- 
tions to  her,  expressing  more  than  ever 
he  has  known  how  to  express  before  ! 

.  .  .  and  I  wish  I  might  dwell  for- 
ever upon  this  one  but  last  happy  moment 
with  Ralph,  for  how  can  I  prepare  you 
for  the  rest,  or  how  can  I  describe  it ! 
.  .  .  anybody  would  think  .  .  .  yet  just 
now  when  I  left  him  to  try  to  finish  this 
letter,  he  was  talking  so  calmly,  making 
his  plans  with  so  much  care,  that  I  al- 
most feel  as  if  the  horrors  passed  must 
be  only  a  nightmare !  .  .  .  We  arrived 
at  the  church,  where  I  left  Ralph  and 
aunt  TVI.  in  the  vestibule,  and  walked 
up  the  aisle  on  the  arm  of  an  usher,  — 
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just  a  few  friends  there,  happily  for  us, 

—  and  waited  till  they  should  come  in. 
Rachel  with  her  father,  Ralph  with  his 

cousin   Th ;   with   no  bridesmaids, 

happily !  Mr.  G.,  who  was  to  perform 
the  ceremony,  came  forward,  —  we  were 
all  standing  near  them,  Rachel  exquisite- 
ly lovely  and  pale,  —  when  suddenly  I 
sdw  Ralph  look  up,  as  if  dazed  at  the 
scene  before    him ;    then   he  said    in  a 
low  but  clear  voice  to  Mr.  G.,  "I  can- 
not go  on.     Do  not  go  on  !  "     Then  to 
Rachel,  "  It  cannot  be." 

It  is  like  writing  out  a  terrible  dream, 
or  trying  to.  How  can  I  tell  of  the  tre- 
mor, the  confusion  that  followed,  nor 
do  I  know  how  we  all  came  back  here, 
some  few  friends  with  us,  Dr.  L.,  the 
J.'s,  but  I  heard  Ralph  say  distinctly  to 
Rachel,  "  It  cannot  be,  Rachel !  I  have 
been  married  before !  "  .  .  .  that  Ralph 
still  stubbornly  sticks  to  his  purpose  of 
going  abroad,  and  will  not  even  see  Ra- 
chel again.  They  have  taken  her  back 
to  Groton.  He  is  strangely  quiet,  but 
constantly  repeats  the  same  terrible 
words,  —  "I  cannot  marry  Rachel.  I 
have  been  married  before !  "  Aunt  M. 
and  I  consider  this  .  .  .  but  how  can  he 

—  where  can  he  have  been  married  be- 
fore ?     He  was  away,  to  be  sure,  with- 
out aunt  M.  that  spring  in  Cuba.     But 
he  came  home  as  light-hearted,  as  boy- 
ish and  .  .  .  He  refuses  to  explain,  and 
becomes  violent  if  questioned.     Once  he 
muttered  something  to  the  effect  that  .  .  . 
and   "thought   she  was  dead.'*     What 
she  he  meant  I  ... 

But  he  refuses  to  see  Rachel,  and  her 
friends  have  taken  her  away  .  .  .  pros- 
trated with  the  shock  .  .  .  threatened 
with  brain  fever.  He  starts  .  .  .  Dr. 
L.  goes  with  him.  Aunt  M.  is  over- 
whelmed .  .  .  and  believes  this  is  the 
result  of  over-study,  for  which  she  is 
responsible  .  .  .  the  greatest  trial  of  her 
life  .  .  .  but  has  to  bear  up. 

Strange  to  say,  my  mind  constantly 
reverts  to  R.'s  accident.  What  was  the 
nature  of  the  operation  Spurzheim  per- 


formed on  R.  ...  and  in  this  connec- 
tion I  think  too  of  Ludovic  Radzinski. 
What  has  become  of  him  ?  He  has  never 
appeared  again.  Is  he  living  or  dead  ? 

PARIS,  2d  Sept.  1833. 

DEAR  PATTY,  —  Yes !  Ralph  is  here, 
—  turned  up  yesterday  all  right.  After 
all  your  hysterics,  expected  to  find  him 
a  fit  subject  for  a  strait  -  jacket. 
Nothing  of  the  sort !  Brain  affected,  — 
pooh !  He  's  as  calm  as  a  clock,  pulse 
as  steady  and  strong  as  my  own  ;  for  the 
rest,  he  eats  like  a  coal-heaver,  and 
sleeps  like  a  log. 

So  much  for  your  melodrama  at 
King's  Chapel.  The  truth  is,  you  Bos- 
toners  live  in  such  a  cramped  little  rut 
that  when  anything  the  least  unusual 
happens  you  go  into  frenzies.  What 
do  I  think  of  it  ?  Nothing  at  all. 
Found  he  could  n't  stand  his  tiresome 
little  school-marm,  —  Rachel  do  you  call 
her?  —  and  when  it  came  to  tying  up 
for  life  he  broke  loose  and  gave  her  the 
slip,  and  I  don't  much  blame  him.  Or 
perhaps  he  had  been  married  before. 
Suppose  he  had ;  where  's  the  occasion 
for  all  the  ecstatics  ? 

Meantime,  tell  aunt  M.  to  dismiss  her 
frets.  I'll  take  him  under  my  wing 
and  make  a  man  of  him ;  begin  by  shak- 
ing some  of  the  stale  saintliness  out  of 
him,  and  teaching  him  a  little  wholesome 
wickedness. 

That 's  all  the  trouble  ;  he  needs  in- 
oculating with  the  varioloid  of  sin  and 
naughtiness.  Why,  he  wanted  to  go  to 
church  this  morning,  —  think  he  called 
it  "  meeting,"  —  and  I  suspect  him  of 
saying  his  prayers  at  night. 

Oh,  yes,  he  's  a  nice  boy  enough,  not 
bad-looking,  but  shockingly  raw;  no 
tone,  no  manner,  no  civilization.  But 
deuce  take  him  !  where  did  he  pick  up 
his  French  ?  He  leaves  me  out  of  sight  ; 
rattles  it  off  like  a  magpie.  His  accent, 
of  course,  is  vile ;  sounds  as  if  it  might 
have  been  picked  up  from  a  Dutch  bar- 
ber. Withal  he  has  the  medical  bee  in 
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his  bonnet.  Make  a  doctor  ?  Not  a  doubt 
of  him  ;  it  is  only  by  main  strength  I 
can  keep  him  out  of  the  hospitals. 

Yes,  Dr.  L.  sent  me  an  account  of 
the  operation.  Nothing  so  very  wonder- 
ful, —  things  more  strange  every  day  at 
the  clinics  here.  Of  course  your  Yankee 
doctors  were  astonished.  Old  "  Spurz  " 
was  enough  to  amaze  them.  A  stork 
descending  amongst  the  tadpoles  of  the 
Frog-Pond  would  have  proved  a  lesser 
marvel  than  a  German  specialist  amongst 
your  Boston  quidnuncs. 

Ah,  Patty,  dear,  come  over  here, 
girl,  and  look  back  on  your  speck  of  a 
peninsula,  and  get  a  comparative  notion 
of  what  and  where  you  are  in  the  world. 

"Coming  home?"  Not  I!  What 
should  I  come  home  for,  save  to  see 
you  ?  I  should  stifle,  to  begin  with ;  and 
besides,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  all  my 
old  set  is  broken  up,  —  married,  dead, 
or  gone  to  the  devil.  No,  no,  no ! 
You  'd  better  come  over  here,  —  far  and 
away. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  boy,  —  tell 
aunt  M.  to  rest  her  soul  in  peace.  He 
shall  do  no  work ;  I  will  keep  him  loafing. 
I  am  an  experienced  loafer  myself,  and 
't  is  an  art,  I  can  assure  her.  It  takes 
patience,  courage,  philosophy,  —  nay,  wit 
too,  —  to  be  a  successful  loafer ;  one,  that 
is,  who  shall  not  be  a  whiner,  a  vale- 
tudinarian, a  gamester,  or  a  sot. 

And  so,  dear  Sis,  good-by  to  you. 

JOE. 

HANOVER,  Oct.  9,  1833. 
DEAR  PATTY,  —  Yes,  Hanover,  — 
you  may  well  rub  your  eyes  ;  I  Ve  been 
rubbing  mine  ever  since  I  got  here.  None 
the  less  here  I  am,  dragged  away  from 
home  hundreds  of  miles,  at  the  heels  of 
this  restless  cub  of  a  cousin.  Why  did 
we  come  ?  Because  the  young  rascal 
would  be  studying  and  dissecting  instead 
of  amusing  himself.  Talk  of  the  de- 
lights of  Paris,  —  why,  they  were  drugs 
in  the  market ;  the  most  blase  old  garqon 
of  fifty  could  n't  have  been  more  bored 


and  indifferent.  Nothing  would  do  but 
Germany.  So  here  we  are  ;  anything 
for  peace.  I  'm  the  man  with  the  dog. 
I  hold  the  leash,  but  the  dog  drags  me 
where  he  lists.  A  pretty  pace,  too,  we  go 
at.  I  'm  not  so  slight  as  I  was.  I  don't 
want  to  shock  you,  Patty,  dear,  but  my 
waist  measures  —  hang  fractions  !  let  us 
say  a  round  forty ;  and  I  sometimes  puff 
a  bit  going  up-stairs,  —  all  of  which 
means  that  I  like  to  go  my  own  gait. 

You  'd  think  this  city  was  the  young 
man's  native  heath.  Egad,  and  he 
speaks  the  jargon  even  better  than  he 
did  French,  gabbles  it  off  in  a  way  that 
chokes  and  confounds  me.  Places,  too, 
he  knows  them  every  one,  —  streets, 
squares,  buildings,  markets  ;  greets  them 
with  an  air  of  recognition,  each  and  all, 
as  "  loved  spots  that  his  infancy  knew." 
.  .  .  But  latterly  I  've  had  a  little  peace. 
He  has  found  a  companion :  a  young 
Englishman,  grandson  to  a  lord,  and  so 
of  course  eminently  respectable.  But 
the  Britisher  has  other  equipments, 
such  as  some  sense,  a  dash  of  spirit,  and 
a  little  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  and  so  I 
let  R.  loose  with  him,  while  I,  I  take  my 
ease  in  my  inn,  —  what  ease  I  may,  with 
their  vile  Teuton  cooking  and  their 
feather  beds  to  sleep  betwixt.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Buddington  —  that's  the  Eng- 
lishman —  improves  on  acquaintance. 
He  and  R.  are  getting  as  thick  as 
thieves.  R.  calls  him  "  Bud  "  already, 
and  he  counters  with  "Rafe."  Bud 
has  a  fiendish  vigor,  —  I  dread  his  ap- 
proach, except  when  tamed  by  fatigue. 
He  drags  R.  about  from  dawn  to  dark, 
sight-seeing.  They  go  to  the  galleries, 
cathedrals,  libraries,  arsenals,  and  all  that 
nonsense.  I  join  them  in  the  evening  at 
the  concert  garden  or  the  theatre.  It 
works  well.  The  Englishman  is  a  trea- 
sure. I  appreciate  and  esteem  him ; 
he 's  worth  at  least  several  times  his 
weight  in  any  known  metal.  .  .  . 

What  think  you  now  is  on  the  tapis  ? 
No  less  than  a  trip  to  India.  I  can 
fancy  the  big  eyes  you  and  aunt  M.  will 
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make  at  the  announcement.    Not  for  me, 
grace  b,  Dieu  !     I  'm  counted  out. 

'T  is  the  Englishman  again.  "  See 
India  and  die,"  is  John  Bull's  motto,  you 
know.  Well,  Ralph  took  the  fever  from 
him,  and  't  is  a  good  thing.  Now  pray 
do  not  go  into  spasms,  you  two  foolish 
women !  Nothing  better  could  happen 
to  Ralph,  I  say.  In  the  first  place,  he  is 
well,  vigorous,  and  alert,  and  able  to  look 
out  for  himself.  If  he  were  not,  he  is 
to  have  the  very  best  traveling  com- 
panion that  could  be  imagined.  Bud  is 
shrewd,  self-reliant,  a  good  fellow,  and 
quite  devoted  to  Ralph.  Moreover,  he 
travels  with  a  valet,  and  has  letters  of 
introduction  to  all  the  government  offi- 
cials. So  "  go  along  and  god-speed  "  to 
them,  I  say,  .  .  . 

.  .  .  draws  near;  they  will  set  out 
in  a  week.  I  go  with  them  as  far  as 
Paris. 

Tell  aunt  M.  't  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  me  to  go.  'T  would  be  the  sure 
death  of  me.  I  have  lost  five-and- 
twenty  pounds  already  since  I  left  home. 
Nevertheless,  comfort  her  with  the  as- 
surance that  I  shall  see  R.  stocked  with 
flannels,  brandy,  and  all  necessary  grand- 
motherly cautions  about  the  climate, 
against  her  first  letter,  which  she  may 
direct  to  Calcutta  poste  restante.  R. 
will  send  the  address  in  due  time. 

Again  I  say,  dismiss  all  fears  and  anx- 
ieties, and  believe  me, 

Your  brother,  JOE. 

PARIS. 

DEAR  PATTY,  —  The  inclosed  will 
speak  for  itself.  'T  is  from  Buddington. 
He  is  British  to  the  heels,  and  would  not 
yield  to  panic  without  cause.  The 
King's  Chapel  business  rises  before  my 
eyes  in  a  new  light. 

With  regard  to  this  affair,  I  can  only 
say,  Wait!  Withhold  judgment  until 
you  hear  from  me.  I  start  for  India  at 
once,  —  am  hurrying  on  my  packing  at 
this  very  moment,  and  in  a  few  hours 
shall  be  off. 

VOL.  LX. — NO.  360.  29 


Poor  aunt  M. !  Make  light  of  it  to 
her.  I  am  conscience-stricken  that  I 
ever  let  him  out  of  my  sight.  Still  — 
still — still,  this  may  all  prove  a  false 
alarm  ;  they  are  but  boys,  after  all,  — 
there  must  be  some  explanation.  Don't 
borrow  needless  trouble.  Again  I  say, 
Wait !  You  may  depend  on  me  to  do 
everything  that  can  be  done.  Here  is 
Buddington's  letter!  Will  write  the 
moment  I  arrive. 

Affectionately,  JOE. 

• 

DHACCA,  BENGAL. 

JOSEPH  CLYDE,  ESQ.  : 

DEAR  SIR,  —  Your  presence  here  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  is  required. 
A  most  distressing  thing  has  happened. 
I  cannot  stop  to  give  details,  but  write 
post  haste  to  catch  the  mail  about  to 
close.  Everything  connected  with  the 
affair  is  involved  in  mystery.  I  can  only 
say  now  that  an  appalling  tragedy  has 
been  committed,  and  that  your  cousin  is 
implicated.  I  am  of  course  firmly  con- 
vinced of  his  innocence,  but  must  confess 
liis  own  behavior  is  most  extraordinary 
and  inexplicable.  I  am  shocked  to  add 
he  is  in  custody.  Make  haste,  dear  sir, 
and  lose  not  a  moment  in  coming  to  his 
aid.  Meantime,  I  need  not  assure  you 
I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  sus- 
tain and  defend  him.  Believe  me,  with 
much  respect, 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

ST.  GEORGE  BUDDINGTON. 

CALAIS. 

P.  S.  DEAR  PATTY,  —  Have  kept 
this  open  for  a  last  word.  Am  already, 
as  you  see,  en  route.  Have  written 
ahead  that  all  legal  proceedings  be  sus- 
pended until  I  arrive,  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  fully  vindicate  the  boy.  One  thing 
you  must  do  for  me :  get  an  affidavit 
from  Doctors  J.,  W.,  and  the  rest,  of 
the  exact  nature  of  the  operation  per- 
formed by  Spur/heim  upon  R.,  as  also 
another  affidavit  from  one  or  more  eye- 
witnesses of  the  King's  Chapel  affair, 
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and  forward  to  me  at  Dhacca,  without 
delay.     Yours  affectionately, 

JOE. 

DHACCA,  BENGAL,  Feb.  10, 1834. 

DEAR  PATTY,  —  Arrived  here  yester- 
day. Lose  not  a  minute  in  assuring  you 
of  Ralph's  health  and  innocence.  Now 
having  said  so  much,  I  must  beg  you  to 
have  patience.  ...  I  will  not  disguise 
from  you  that  this  is  an  ugly  business. 
God  only  knows  what  will  be  the  issue 
of  it  ...  The  story  is  too  long  and 
complicated  for  me  even  to  attempt  to 
tell  it  here.  Neither  can  I  spare  the 
time.  Every  minute  now  must  be  given 
to  Ralph.  The  best  I  can  do  is  to  inclose 
a  fragment  of  Buddington's  diary,  which 
he  has  allowed  me  to  copy,  giving  a 
brief  account  of  all  that  is  thus  far 
known  of  the  matter. 

B.  deserves  our  warmest  thanks.  He 
has  acted  like  a  man  ;  not  only  that,  but 
a  steadfast,  loyal  friend,  and  that  too 
in  the  face  of  the  blackest  array  of  cir- 
cumstances .  .  .  whatever  may  come. 

Here  is  the  diary  :  you  will  see  from 
it  what  a  task  is  before  me  to  establish 
R.'s  innocence.  No  time  for  another 
word.  Will  write  again  soon. 

Affectionately,  JOE. 

EXTRACTS    FROM   THE  INDIAN  DIARY  OF 
ST.    GEORGE   BUDDINGTON. 

Dec.  5th.  Set  out  with  Wheaton  from 
Calcutta  for  a  trip  through  Northern 
India.  Hired  a  large  budgerow  and  two 
pulwars ;  shipped  our  saddle  -  horses, 
traps,  and  natives  .  .  .  Thick  fogs  every 
morning,  broiling  heat  at  noonday  .  .  . 
picturesque  but  horribly  filthy  villages 
on  banks.  .  .  .  Passed  company's  mil- 
itary school  at  Allipore  .  .  .  govern- 
ment's salt-works  .  .  .  murdered  body 
of  a  native  on  river-bank.  .  .  .  Entered 
Soondurbunds ;  .  .  .  Mangoes,  peepuls, 
palmettoes,  cocoa-nuts,  and  date -trees, 
line  the  banks  .  .  .  myriads  of  fire- 
flies. .  .  . 

10th.    Not  a  shot  all  day  at  anything 


.  .  .  river  full  of  porpoises  .  .  .  dan- 
dies gooning  the  budgerow  waded  up  to 
their  knees  in  black  mud  ...  air  dark- 
ened by  flocks  of  parrots. 

15th.  Lugaod  at  eight  o'clock  for 
huninland.  Traversed  a  neighboring 
jheel :  found  multitudes  of  ibis,  ma- 
nichors,  paddy-birds ;  not  one  within 
range.  R.  discovered  footprint  of  tiger, 
and  gave  the  alarm.  We  beat  a  hasty 
retreat. 

17th.  .  .  .  and  passed  mug-boats  from 
Chittagong  .  .  .  river  bounded  by  villain- 
ous marshes,  harboring  flocks  of  herons, 
bitterns,  ducks,  etc.  R.  killed  a  fine 
brace  .  .  . 

20th.  Arrived  at  Dhacca :  this  city 
one  of  the  largest  in  India,  on  the  Boo- 
rigunga,  155  miles  northeast  from  Cal- 
cutta. Much  to  be  seen.  Disembarked 
for  a  stay  of  several  weeks.  .  .  .  Found 
very  comfortable  quarters  near  the  Resi- 
dency in  house  of  a  staff-officer,  kindly 
lent  to  us  by  owner,  just  about  setting 
out  on  a  surveying  tour  on  the  Upper 
Ganges. 

21st.  Very  comfortably  settled ;  our 
kidmutgar  feeds  us  on  the  fat  of  the 
land,  from  a  capital  market  close  by  in 
the  chowk.  .  .  .  Report  ourselves  at  Res- 
idency, —  very  kindly  received. 

22d.  R.  amazes  me  by  talking  Benga- 
lee as  glib  as  a  native ;  affects  to  be  as 
amazed  as  myself,  swears  he  never  stud- 
ied it,  but  I  am  getting  used  to  his  wag- 
gery. 

23d.  We  are  overrun  with  company  : 
officers  of  the  — th  Royal  Artillery, 
'quartered  here,  dined  with  us  to-day. 
R.  delights  everybody  ;  they  stare  to  see 
an  American  with  such  accomplishments 
.  .  .  Here  is  where  the  famous  India  mus- 
lins are  made.  Went  to  see  the  pits  dug 
in  ground,  where  the  natives  stand  while 
weaving  .  .  . 

24th.  Visited  the  elephant-sheds :  hun- 
dreds of  the  young  animals  brought  here 
to  be  tamed  and  trained.  A  thought  oc- 
curred to  me  ;  suggested  to  R.  that  we 
hire  a  couple,  and  go  tiger-hunting  in  the 
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jungle.  He  caught  eagerly  at  the  notion, 
and  has  given  me  no  peace  since  in  the 
matter. 

25th.  Bought  five  oranges,  four  for  a 
pice  .  .  .  went  to  wait  upon  the  nabob  of 
Dhacca :  a  mere  boy,  illiterate  as  a  clown, 
they  say,  and  well-nigh  as  poor  .  .  .  de- 
cided at  last  on  our  tiger-hunt.  Went 
again  to  elephant-pens  ;  there  fell  in  with 
a  trader  from  Lahore,  a  Seik  elephant- 
dealer  .  .  . 

26th.  The  Seik  came -to  our  house  to 
dicker  about  elephants  for  our  hunt,  —  a 
tall,  wiry,  powerful  figure,  fierce  eye, 
and  insolent  manner ;  at  his  heels  a  sul- 
len, dogged-looking  retainer  with  the  air 
of  a  Thug,  —  a  precious  pair.  R.  rash- 
ly pulled  out  a  fat-looking  purse  ;  caught 
the  Seik  eying  it  greedily.  Took  R.  to 
task  afterwards  for  his  imprudence  ;  he 
only  laughed. 

28th.  .  .  .  Hunt  fixed  at  last  for 
Thursday  week  ;  officers  of  the  — th  to 
join  us. . . .  The  Seik  with  his  Thug  comes 
every  day  to  chaffer,  by  turns  impudent 
and  cringing,  extortionate  in  his  de- 
mands. R.,  with  Yankee  thrift,  declines 
to  be  swindled. 

30th.  Savage  row  with  the  Seik.  Came 
as  usual,  his  minion  at  his  heels.  R., 
tired  of  his  insolence,  bade  him  begone. 
The  Seik  became  furious,  and  half  drew 
a  knife.  I  ostentatiously  picked  up  a  pis- 
tol from  the  table ;  he  saw  it,  and  checked 
himself.  .  .  .  R.,  in  a  towering  rage, 
thrust  them  forth ;  a  loud  altercation  fol- 
lowed in  the  street ;  a  crowd  gathered 
from  the  neighboring  chowk.  I  dragged 
R.  in,  and  shut  the  door. 

January  2d.  Startling  news  of  the 
murder  of  the  Seik  ;  his  body  found  hor- 
ribly mangled  .  .  .  visit  from  the  Jema- 
dar .  .  .  Absurd  notion,  R.  suspected  of 
the  crime  on  account  of  the  quarrel  the 
other  day.  The  rumor  spread  like  wild- 
fire amongst  the  natives.  Street  thronged 
by  excited  Bengalese,  besieging  our  door 
and  demanding  vengeance  ;  detachment 
of  the  — tli  smuggled  into  the  house  for 
our  protection ;  measures  taken  by  gov- 


ernment to  prevent  a  riot ;  the  mob  with 
difficulty  dispersed. 

3d.  R.  behaves  in  a  very  strange 
•way :  shows  neither  surprise,  horror, 
nor  indignation  at  the  charge ;  is  quiet, 
calm,  and  preoccupied  ;  will  say  nothing, 
takes  no  interest  in  measures  for  his  de- 
fense. 

4th.  Excitement  unabated  ...  A 
most  shocking  development ;  R.  publicly 
confesses  that  he  committed  the  murder ; 
his  friends  and  all  the  English  here  hor- 
rified ;  't  is  impossible  and  absurd  ;  the 
shock  must  have  affected  his  reason. 
Yet  he  seems  quite  collected.  I  argue 
and  plead  with  him,  beg  for  an  explana- 
tion ;  he  refuses  to  go  into  the  matter, 
but  persists  in  declaring  himself  guilty. 
Nothing  can  be  done  in  the  face  of  this 
avowal.  Wrote  at  once  to  his  cousin  at 
Paris. 

5th.  .  .  .  R.  taken  into  custody ;  led 
away  to  the  Kutwalee  for  examination  — 
an  immense  crowd  at  his  heels.  Em- 
ployed a  noted  Vakeel  to  defend  him, 
and  dispatched  a  messenger  for  the  most 
eminent  English  counsel  to  be  had  in 
Calcutta.  Meantime,  we  sit  in  the  dark. 
R.  will  say  nothing,  and  the  only  facts 
thus  far  ascertained  with  regard  to  the 
tragedy  are  these  :  — 

Thursday,  p.  M.,  after  the  quarrel  at 
our  house  .  .  .  and  the  Seik  went  home, 
talking  to  the  rabble  with  great  violence 
.  .  .  Was  next  seen  alive  and  well  in  the 
chowk,  towards  evening,  bartering  .  .  . 
Accompanied  later  to  his  bungalow  by  a 
well-known  merchant  of  Dhacca,  who 
parted  with  him  on  the  threshold  as  the 
Thug  opened  the  door.  Nothing  more 
seen  or  known  until  he  was  found  .  .  . 
and  evidences  of  a  fierce  struggle  all 
about  the  room  and  the  body. 

DHACCA,  March  6,  1834. 
DEAR  PATTY,  —  This  is  to  be  but  a 
hurried  line  for  aunt  M.'s  comfort ;  have 
been  working  night  and  day  since  I  ar- 
rived. You  understand  that  the  trial 
was  put  off  until  I  came,  on  the  under- 
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standing  that  I  could  give  evidence 
which  would  free  the  accused. 

Notwithstanding  Ralph's  confession, 
his  counsel  have  of  course  put  in  a  tech- 
nical plea  of  "  not  guilty,"  on  which  we 
shall  go  to  trial.  The  case  against  him 
is  purely  inferential,  and  the  evidence 
contemptible,  were  it  not  for  his  obsti- 
nately insisting  that  he  committed  the 
crime.  I  am  waiting  anxiously  now  for 
the  affidavit  from  you  to  meet  that  con- 
fession. 

Meantime,  there  is  one  obvious  course 
to  be  taken,  to  wit :  the  discovery  of  the 
real  murderer.  This,  considering  the 
Hindu  hatred  of  the  English  and  their 
natural  zeal  in  shielding  each  other,  is  an 
almost  hopeless  task.  However,  I  have 
left  no  stone  unturned,  and  have  reason 
to  believe  that  I  am  on  the  track  of  the 
right  man. 

Ralph,  of  course,  is  still  in  custody, 
but  everything  possible  has  been  done 
for  his  comfort ;  he  is  in  a  moody,  melan- 
choly state,  as  though  he  were  a  real  cul- 
prit. I  have  had  the  most  distinguished 
experts  here  to  visit  him,  but  they  find 
nothing  whatever  the  matter  with  his 
mind. 

Yours  just  came  to  hand,  with  the  af- 
fidavits, etc. ;  never  was  so  glad  to  see 
your  handwriting.  I  am  now  ready 
for  the  trial,  and  confident  of  an  acquit- 
tal ;  .  .  .  and  what  you  say  of  the  Pole 
is  very  strange.  "  Disappeared  directly 
after  the  operation,"  —  humph  !  Why 
did  he  go  ?  Where  can  he  have  gone  ? 
How  do  we  know  his  name  really  was 
Radzinski?  How  do  we  know  Spurz- 
heim  knew  anything  about  him  save  in 
a  professional  way  ? 

No  time  for  more,  —  must  gird  up  my 
loins  now  for  the  trial.  Courage,  pa- 
tience !  Yours,  JOE. 

DHACCA. 

DEAR  PATTY,  —  Thank  God,  the-  boy 
is  safe  !  The  trial  is  over.  I  never 
,  .  .  exciting  and  exhausting  a  scene. 


An  English  judge  presided.  The  rules 
and  precedents  of  the  English  courts 
prevailed  in  the  admission  of  testimony. 
As  I  said  before,  there  was  no  evidence 
against  Ralph  worth  considering.  .  .  . 
All  went  well  till  R.  suddenly  took  it 
into  his  head  to  rise  in  the  prisoner's 
dock,  and  offer  himself  as  a  witness. 
Despite  all  we  could  do,  too,  he  insisted 
upon  it,  and  thereupon  took  the  stand, 
and  repeated  his  confession  in  open 
court.  The  prosecution  promptly  moved 
for  judgment  upon  the  confession,  but 
our  counsel  from  Calcutta,  a  very  astute 
man,  insisted  upon  his  right  to  examine 
the  witness.  He  was  very  adroit ;  he 
addressed  R.  kindly  and  sympathetical- 
ly, and  led  him  on  to  describe  the  details 
...  all  saw  at  once  not  only  that,  but 
times,  places,  and  incidents  were  so 
wholly  different  from  the  known  facts 
in  the  Seik's  case.  While  this  was  going 
on  I  saw  Buddington  making  towards 
me  .  .  .  and  an  English  merchant  whom 
he  presented.  The  Engli . . .  whispered 
"  This  is  all  about  a  famous  murder  com- 
mitted in  Calcutta  ten  years  ago."  I 
notified  our  counsel  directly  .  .  .  The 
Englishman  was  placed  in  the  witness- 
box,  and  testified  as  to  the  former  crime ; 
the  official  records  were  brought,  con- 
firming the  evidence  .  .  .  great  sensa- 
tion in  court. 

Following  hard  upon  this  I  took  the 
stand,  with  the  affidavits  as  to  the  op- 
eration on  Ralph  and  the  scene  at  the 
King's  Chapel ;  then  by  his  certificate  of 
baptism  and  his  diploma  showed  that 
Ralph  was  a  Latin  School  boy  in  round- 
abouts ten  years  ago.  And  so  the  thing 
was  done.  Nothing  more  curious  in  the 
whole  proceeding  than  Ralph's  own  pro- 
found astonishment  at  the  account  of 
the  operation.  He  stared  at  me  with 
absorbed  interest,  feeling  unconsciously 
of  the  left  side  of  his  head  and  .  .  . 

Among  the  natives  .  .  .  the  most  in- 
tense interest  manifested  in  the  trial  .  .  . 
court-room  crowded  .  .  .  line  the  street 
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.  .  .  with  breathless  interest  .  .  .  and 
will  infallibly  regard  the  result  with  dis- 
trust and  suspicion.  .  .  . 

By  advice  of  the  officials,  Ralph  was 
quietly  smuggled  away  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  he  was  acquitted  .  .  .  He  is  now 
closely  watched  and  guarded  .  .  .  The 
city  in  a  turmoil  over  the  news  that  he 
has  escaped. 

R.  himself  has  not  recovered  from 
the  description  of  the  Spurzheim  opera- 
tion ;  it  was  a  startling  revelation  to  him. 
One  result  of  his  reflection  has  already 
appeared :  this  morning  I  saw  in  the 
mail  a  letter  directed-  to  Rachel  Cle- 
verly. 

I  need  not  describe  to  you  the  delight 
of  Buddington ;  he  has  shown  the  ten- 
derest  sympathy  and  consideration  all 
through  .  .  .  nor  that  we  shall  lose  no 
time  in  getting  away  from  here. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  real 
culprit  is  found,  and  who,  do  you  think 
«  .  .  no  less  a  person  than  .  .  .  nursed  his 
vengeance  for  years  .  .  .  entered  his  ser- 
vice with  that  diabolical  intent  ...  his 
business,  murder  and  assassination  .  .  . 
and  disdained  even  to  rob  his  victim. 

We  leave  here  day  after  to-morrow. 
Buddington  will  go  with  us  as  far  as 
Calcutta  .  .  .  and  Ralph  himself  is 
frantic  to  get  home  .  .  .  has  been  a  dif- 
ferent man  since  he  heard  that  secret 
passage  in  his  history  .  .  .  and  broods 
over  it  constantly. 

Will  try  to  write  you  a  word  from 
Calcutta,  till  when  good-by. 

From  your  brother,  JOE. 

BOSTON,  June  5,  1834. 
DEAR  JOE  :  .  .  .  and  you  can  imag- 
ine our  state  of  mind  since.  Aunt  M. 
was  clean  beside  herself  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  and  I  felt  more  like  a 
spinning  top  than  a  human  being  .  .  . 
Then  he  has  grown  and  developed  so  ; 
why  did  n't  you  tell  us  ?  Oh,  Joe,  what 
a  fine,  manly  creature  he  is !  What  a 
large,  generous  way  he  has,  and  withal 
an  air  so  potent ! 


You  were  right  about  .  .  .  hardly 
been  here  an  hour  when  he  began  to  grow 
restless,  and  at  last  fairly  tore  himself 
from  aunt  M.'s  embraces,  to  hurry 
around  and  see  her  .  .  .  and  it  culmi- 
nated when  he  brought  her  back  with 
him  to  tea  .  .  .  evident  at  a  glance  that 
it  was  all  "  fixed  up."  Dear  Rachel,  so 
sweet,  so  ready  to  forgive,  so  brave  to 
dare  the  tragic  chances  such  companion- 
ship may  bring ;  dear  Ralph,  so  penitent, 
so  loyal,  so  devoted,  —  at  his  possible 
worst  "like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of 
tune,'*  and  nothing  more. 

Such  an  evening  as  that,  —  such  ex- 
citement, such  tears,  such  laughter,  such 
noise,  such  incoherence,  such  a  delight- 
ful jumble  of  Bedlam  and  Paradise  as  I 
shall  never  know  again  on  earth  !  I  went 
to  bed  hoarse  as  a  crow,  with  a  lump  as 
big  as  a  potato  in  my  throat,  my  head 
on  fire,  my  feet  like  ice,  with  a  vague  im- 
pression that  a  calendar  year  had  passed 
since  sunrise.  .  .  . 

Ralph  has  at  last  had  a  talk  with  his 
mother.  I  knew  it  was  coming ;  for 
days  he  has  had  intermittent  fits  of  fath- 
omless gloom.  You  need  not  be  told  the 
subject  of  that  talk.  Dear  !  dear  !  dear 
me  !  Aunt  M.  came,  with  streaming 
eyes,  to  tell  me  of  it,  and  of  the  poor 
boy's  hopeless,  abject  misery  under  the 
dark  cloud  which  shadows  his  life  .  .  . 
and  consulted  personally  all  the  doctors 
who  were  present.  He  is  very  curious, 
too,  to  learn  more  of  Radzinski,  and  has 
already  set  on  foot  inquiries  to  discover 
something  of  his  history  or  whereabouts, 
if  still  living. 

We  have  had  all  the  town  here  to 
visit.  Ralph  was  always  a  favorite,  and 
as  soon  as  it  got  out  that  he  had  come 
home  cured,  all  his  old  friends  came 
flocking  in. 

.  .  .  nothing  publicly  known,  of  course, 
about  the  trial  in  India.  The  doctors 
signing  the  affidavit  advise  aunt  M.  to 
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keep  silent,  things  get  so  exaggerated  and 
distorted  ...  do  no  good  and  prejudice 
R.  for  years. 

A  most  singular  and  ingenious  device 
discovered  for  Ralph's  relief.  He  is  en- 
thusiastic ;  we  are  all  hopeful  over  it. 
'T  is  so  simple  and  seems  so  reasonable. 
And  who  do  you  think  discovered  it,  in- 
vented, suggested,  or  thought  it  up  ? 
Why,  Rachel ;  yes,  really.  Does  n't  it 
seem  as  if  there  were  moral  compensa- 
tions in  life?  I  don't  know  what  a 
moral  compensation  is,  but  I  mean,  does 
n't  it  seem  queer,  weird,  supernatural, 
—  or  whatever  the  properest  word  is,  — 
that  she  should  have  discovered  it  ? 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  Why,  I  am  coming  to 
that  this  very  minute  :  she  suggests  that 
he  shall  keep  always  with  him  a  chro- 
nological index  ! 

There,  now,  you  are  none  the  wiser ! 
I  knew  you  would  n't  be.  I  gloried  in 
the  thought ;  it  is  so  delightful  to  be  able 
to  teach  you  one  thing,  after  all  your 
years  and  years  of  patronage  and  con- 
descension. Well,  then,  a  chronological 
index  is  a  brief  tabulated  account  or 
list  of  all  the  momentous  events  of  one's 
life,  with  dates  attached.  Very  good  ; 
now  note  the  result.  Armed  with  such 
a  vade  mecum,  all  Ralph  has  to  do  when 
any  strange  or  uncanny  remembrance 
seizes  him  is  to  whip  out  his  chronolo- 
gical index,  and  determine  at  a  glance 
whether  he  is  remembering  as  Ralph 
Wheaton  the  Yankee,  or  Ludovic  Rad- 
zinski  the  Pole,  and  act  accordingly. 

Think  if  he  had  but  been  provided 
with  such  a  safeguard  on  that  day  at 
King's  Chapel,  or  through  those  terrible 
scenes  in  India!  We  are  all  ecstatic 
over  the  discovery ;  it  seems  once  for  all 
to  settle  the  trouble.  At  any  rate,  it  has 
already  lifted  the  heavy  load  that  lay  on 
aunt  M.'s  heart,  and  delivered  Ralph 
forth  from  the  dark  and  pitiable  melan- 
choly which  was  fast  settling  upon  him. 
And  now  nothing  remains  to  interfer% 
with  . 


This  letter,  as  you  see,  has  already 
been  dragging  its  slow  length  along  for 
several  days,  so  I  will  now  make  an  end 
of  it.  But  I  cannot  stop  without  say- 
ing that  aunt  M.  will  never,  never  for- 
get your  care  and  efforts  in  Ralph's  be- 
half. I  tell  her  —  but  no  matter  what 
I  tell  her  ;  you  are  too  conceited  al- 
ready. From  your  doting  sister, 

PATTY. 

BOSTON,  September  12,  1834. 

Now,  Joe,  you  will  never  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  look  for  coherence, 
rhetoric,  or  intelligence  in  this  letter. 
You  will  not  want  to  hear  much;  the 
turmoil  we  are  in  would  drive  you  to 
distraction.  I  can  only  think  of  the 
witches'  song  in  Macbeth  (or  wherever 
else  it  was  in  Shakespeare),  "  Mingle ! 
mingle  !  mingle  !  "  We  do  mingle  ;  we 
do  scarcely  anything  else.  We  mingle 
constantly,  we  mingle  frantically ;  we  not 
only  mingle  things,  —  everything  about 
us,  —  but  we  mingle  ourselves.  I  am 
mingled  so  hopelessly  with  frills  and 
tuckers,  ravelings,  patches,  and  shreds, 
that  my  pure,  shining,  unadulterated  self 
will  never  more  be  seen  on  earth. 

.  .  .  and  you  need  not  ask  what 't  is 
all  about.  Rachel's  trousseau  is  being 
made  here.  Poor  girl!  she  had  no- 
where else  ...  he  wants  it  again  at 
King's  Chapel,  that  the  memory  of  that 
former  day  may  be  ...  but  Rachel 
will  not  hear  of  it ;  not  even  the  efful- 
gence of  her  present  happiness  can 
make  her  forget  that  dreadful  time  ;  and 
so  't  is  to  be  here  at  home,  and  quiet 
as  may  be.  Everything  .  .  .  and  even 
the  cake  made  in  our  own  kitchen. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  hurly-burly  a 
little  incident  .  .  .  which  has  comforted 
us  all  very  much.  Dr.  L.,  who  fol- 
lows Ralph  round  like  a  confidant  in  an 
old  French  play,  —  when  he  is  not  fol- 
lowing some  one  else,  you  know,  —  was 
wandering  the  other  day  through  a  side 
street  with  him,  when  they  came  upon 
that  most  unusual  thing  in  Boston,  a 
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Jewish  synagogue  (you  remember  it), 
and  pushed  in.  A  marriage  ceremony 
was  going  on.  Ralph  looked  bewildered, 
then  startled,  Dr.  L.  says,  just  as  he  did 
that  day  at  King's  Chapel;  then  sud- 
denly seized  Dr.  L.'s  arm  and  dragged 
liim  out,  muttering,  "No,  no;  I  never 
was  there,  that  was  his  wedding !  " 
For  an  hour  afterwards  he  rushed  Dr. 
L.  up  and  down  the  Common,  in  the 
wildest  excitement.  In  the  end  he 
calmed  down,  more  like  his  former  self 
than  we  have  seen  him  since  coming 
home ;  bringing  Dr.  L.  home  to  tell  Ra- 
chel another  event  in  her  chronology 
of  Radzinski.  We  thanked  Dr.  L.  for 
helping  R.  to  fight  out  this  first  battle 
with  himself ;  but  he  said,  "  Since  I 
helped  put  Radzinski's  foreign  tongues 
into  his  head,  the  least  I  can  do  is  to 
help  wipe  out  the  memory  of  his  foreign 
wives." 

If  you  could  live  and  breathe  twenty- 
four  hours  in  this  Puritan  atmosphere,  I 
could  fain  wish  for  you  to  pop  in  upon 


us  now,  —  such  an  ecstatic  household 
.  .  .  and  I  really  believe  aunt  M.  is  as 
fondly,  foolishly  happy  as  they  them- 
selves. 

Your  present  has  arrived  ;  it  is  exqui- 
site ;  we  are  in  fits  of  rapture  over  it. 
How  did  you  ever  think  of  sending  it, 
before  you  ever  knew  that  .  .  .  and 
your  congratulations,  too,  —  it  is  down- 
right uncanny  ...  I'm  sure  I  didn't 
even  whisper  a  word  about  a  wedding  in 
my  last.  I  was  sworn  to  secrecy. 
•  ••••• 

It  has  come  and  gone, — how  like  a 
dream,  like  a  meteor  in  the  sky,  like  an 
anthem  on  the  organ,  like  everything 
beautiful,  joyous,  and  transitory  .  .  . 
but  I  cannot  describe  it.  I  am  limp  with 
reaction :  my  heart  is  crammed  to  burst- 
ing with  unadulterated  content,  my  brain 
reels  with  sweet  reminiscences  ;  a  glory 
of  sunshine,  songs  of  birds,  perfume  of 
flowers,  sweet  congratulations,  foolish 
tears,  and  such  was  the  end  —  I  mean 
the  beginning. 


THE  "WISE  BLUEBIRD." 


,.,,,  "  A  wise  bluebird 

Puts  in  his  little  heavenly  word." 

THE  characteristic  air  and  expression 
of  the  bluebird,  and  his  enchanting  little 
warble,  could  not  be  better  described  in 
a  page  of  writing  than  the  poet  has  here 
done  it  in  a  couplet. 

Who  has  not  seen  him  in  his  favorite 
resting  place,  the  lowest  branch  of  an 
apple-tree,  standing  up  very  straight, 
crown  feathers  erected,  honest  little 
countenance  squarely  facing  one,  motion- 
less and  silent,  looking  the  embodiment 
of  wisdom ! 

A  pair  of  bluebirds  lived  in  my  house 
for  nearly  a  year,  and  the  calm,  impos- 
ing mamier  of  the  male  I  have  never 


seen  disturbed.  In  the  presence  of  birds 
much  larger  than  himself,  he  never  lost 
his  equanimity,  paid  not  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  any  one,  .went  about  his  daily 
duties  and  pleasures  exactly  as  though 
there  were  not  another  bird,  except  his 
mate,  in  the  room.  Quite  otherwise  was 
his  little  spouse  :  quick,  nervous,  easily 
frightened,  yet  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility of  everything,  even  her  lord's  com- 
fort and  safety.  Her  very  attitude  was 
different :  she  held  her  body  horizontal, 
never  perpendicular,  as  he  did  ;  and  she 
was  more  lively  in  movement.  She  was 
a  brave  little  soul,  too.  Even  when 
gflratly  annoyed  by  a  larger  bird,  she 
never  failed  to  stand  upon  the  defensive, 
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open  her  mouth,  and  sometimes  remon- 
strate in  low,  gentle  talk.  Nor  did  she 
—  after  she  felt  at  home  —  allow  a 
stranger  to  enter  her  door.  She  boldly 
faced  the  largest  bird  in  the  room,  and 
always  forced  him  to  retire,  while  her 
mate  stood  calm,  and  cool,  and  "  wise," 
on  the  upper  perch.  More  than  this,  she 
seemed  to  feel  it  part  of  her  duty  to  de- 
fend and  protect  his  lordship,  as  though 
he  were  too  fragile  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  rough  side  of  life.  Nothing 
could  be  droller  than  to  see  her  stand 
guard  while  he  bathed  in  the  common 
dish  on  the  table,  and  fly  furiously  at  the 
grosbeak,  or  any  bird  coming  too  near 
her  precious  idol,  who  meanwhile  placid- 
ly proceeded  with  his  bath  in  the  most 
matter-of-fact  manner,  as  though  expect- 
ing to  be  protected.  I  have  seen  similar 
conduct  in  a  wild  pair  :  the  female  de- 
fending her  nestlings  against  some  fan- 
cied danger,  scolding,  flying  around  the 
intruder,  and  taking  the  whole  care  upon 
herself ;  while  her  spouse  occupied  the 
topmost  twig  of  the  tree  on  which  his 
family  was  in  trouble,  uttering  at  short 
intervals  his  musical  cry  of  distress,  one 
rich,  loud  note. 

The  pair  in  my  room  were  a  most 
affectionate  and  gentle  couple  ;  no  dis- 
putes, not  even  the  smallest  difference, 
arose  between  them.  If  one  wished  to 
bathe  while  the  other  was  using  the  bath- 
tub, he  stood  on  the  edge  till  his  turn 
came.  In  the  same  way  one  usually 
waited  for  the  other  to  finish  a  lunch  be- 
fore going  down  himself,  though  on  rare 
occasions  they  descended  together  for  a 
social  meal.  If  she  were  alarmed,  and 
went  to  the  floor,  as  at  first  sometimes 
happened,  he  at  once  appeared  in  the 
door,  looking  anxiously  after  her,  and 
calling  tenderly.  If  she  did  not  return, 
he  flew  down  himself,  ran  about  till  he 
found  her,  and,  after  talking  in  a  low 
tone  for  some  time,  started  for  home, 
when  she  followed  him,  showing  that  she 
was  reassured.  They  always  sat  on  the 
same  perch,  and  on  cool  days  as  near 


each  other  as  possible,  first  one  and  then 
the  other  "  hitching "  a  little  nearer. 
After  bathing  they  sunned  themselves  to- 
gether, even  when  in  the  cage,  where  the 
sunshine  came  only  into  one  corner,  and 
they  crowded  so  closely  that  there  was 
not  room  to  spread  out.  Even  that  dis- 
comfort never  elicited  a  harsh  word, 
though  he  enjoyed  spreading  himself 
very  completely,  bending  his  legs,  resting 
his  breast  on  the  floor,  and  opening  his 
wings  to  their  full  extent. 

This  bird's  anxiety  when  his  mate  was 
out  of  his  sight  did  not,  however,  com- 
pare with  her  unrest  in  his  absence,  for 
her  affection  seemed  to  be  of  the  moth- 
erly or  protecting  sort.  Before  they  be- 
came familiar  with  the  room,  and  learned 
that,  though  unseen,  the  partner  was  not 
lost,  the  moment  he  disappeared  from 
view  she  began  running  around  the  cage 
excitedly,  looking  everywhere,  and  call- 
ing loudly.  At  first  he  answered,  but,  de- 
ciding to  try  his  wings,  he  swept  around 
the  room,  came  —  as  some  birds  do  — 
against  the  window,  and  fell  to  the  floor, 
when  instantly  both  were  perfectly 
silent.  She  looked  out  apprehensively, 
and  as  soon  as  he  recovered  breath  he 
flew  to  the  top  of  their  own  cage.  Then 
her  solicitude  turned  to  annoyance  :  she 
went  to  the  top  perch,  and  gently  nipped 
his  toes  (which  she  never  did  to  stran- 
gers) as  a  slight  reproof.  He  became 
accustomed  to  going  out  and  in  sooner 
than  his  mate,  for  she  was  shy  and  in- 
clined to  stay  at  home,  and  she  suffered 
much  anxiety  ;  before  long  she  too  grew 
accustomed  to  freedom,  and  expressed 
no  further  fears  when  he  was  out. 

Making  arrangements  for  the  night 
was  an  interesting  event  in  bluebird  life. 
They  always  selected  the  highest  perch 
in  the  darkest  end  of  the  cage,  and 
placed  themselves  so  close  together  that 
they  looked  like  a  very  wide  ball,  or  two 
balls  that  had  been  almost  pressed  into 
one  when  in  a  very  soft  state.  In  the 
morning  the  feathers  on  the  side  next  the 
mate  were  crushed  flat,  requiring  much 
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shaking  and  dressing  to  give  them 
their  ordinary  appearance.  What  was 
curious,  the  female  took  the  outside,  no 
doubt  with  the  motherly  motive  of  tak- 
ing care  of  him.  To  see  them  settle 
themselves  was  pleasing.  Being  more 
quiet  and  less  nervous  than  his  spouse, 
the  singer  generally  retired  first,  some 
time  before  she  was  ready,  and  composed 
himself  in  a  moment  in  his  corner,  for 
they  were  never  restless  at  evening  ;  she 
followed  when  she  chose.  Occasionally, 
however,  she  went  first,  taking  her  place 
about  as  far  as  usual  from  the  wires, 
and  leaving  space  for  him.  But  if  he 
went  to  his  place,  there  was  not  room  to 
turn  around,  facing  the  middle  of  the 
cage,  as  was  their  custom  ;  and  he  seemed 
to  appreciate  the  difficulty,  for  he  hopped 
up  on  the  outside,  or  the  wrong  side  of 
her.  Instantly  she  jumped  to  a  lower 
perch,  when  he  sidled  up  to  his  regular 
place,  and  she  at  once  returned,  and  took 
her  regular  place  beside  him.  One  night 
something  startled  them,  and  both  flew 
wildly  around  the  cage.  I  produced  a 
light  to  show  them  the  perches,  so  they 
might  quiet  themselves  again.  The 
male  readily  did  so,  but  she  remained  on 
the  lower  perch.  I  went  close  to  the 
wires,  and  began  to  speak  soothingly,  to 
calm  her,  and  induce  her  to  resume  her 
place,  when,  to  my  surprise,  she  began  to 
reply  to  me,  every  time  I  spoke,  stand- 
ing less  than  a  foot  from  me.  She 
stared  me  full  in  the  face,  not  at  all  dis- 
turbed, and  answered  every  word  I  said 
with  her  musical  caU,  in  a  low  tone,  as  if 
to  tell  me  the  story  of  the  fright.  We 
kept  up  the  queer  little  talk  for  several 
minutes,  and  she  did  not  return  to  his 
side  that  night. 

One  advantage  of  studying  two  birds 
of  a  kind  at  the  same  time  is  to  observe 
the  talk  between  them,  which  has  great 
interest  for  me.  This  pair  were  exceed- 
ingly talkative  at  first,  uttering  not  only 
the  usual  musical  three-syllable  warble 
or  call,  which  Lanier  aptly  calls  the 
"  heavenly  word,"  but  often  a  soft  twit- 


tering talk,  of  varying  inflection  and  ir- 
regular length,  which  was  certainly  the 
most  interesting  bird  talk  I  ever  heard. 
When  they  could  not  see  me  they  in- 
dulged in  it  more  freely,  with  changing 
tones  at  different  times,  and  after  they 
became  accustomed  to  the  room  and  its 
inhabitants  it  was  neither  so  frequent 
nor  so  earnest.  Often  at  night,  when  one 
—  perhaps  in  a  dream  —  fell  off  the 
perch,  I  heard  much  low,  tender  talk, 
almost  in  a  whisper,  before  all  was  quiet 
again ;  and  when  another  bird  flew 
wildly  around  the  room,  there  was  al- 
ways a  remark  or  two  in  an  interested 
tone.  The  male  did  most  of  the  talk- 
ing, carrying  on,  often  for  a  long  time, 
a  constant  flow  of  what  sounded  mar- 
velously  like  comments  and  criticisms, 
while  his  mate  replied  occasionally  with 
the  usual  call.  Certain  notes  plainly 
had  a  specific  meaning,  even  to  the 
others  in  the  room.  One  in  particular 
was  peculiar  and  low,  but  upon  its  ut- 
terance every  bird  became  instantly  si- 
lent and  looked  at  the  cage,  while  the 
bluebirds  themselves  were  so  absorbed, 
gazing  apparently  into  blank  space,  that 
I  could  easily  put  my  hands  on  them 
before  they  observed  me.  For  several 
minutes  this  low  note  would  be  repeated, 
and  all  the  birds  stare  at  nothing,  till  I 
began  to  feel  almost  uncomfortable,  as 
I  have  done  at  similar  staring  at  noth- 
ing on  the  part  of  animals.  One  can 
hardly  resist  the  feeling  that  these  crea- 
tures see  something  too  intangible  for 
our  eyes.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
male  uttered  this  note,  the  female  was 
just  about  to  eat ;  she  stood  as  if  petri- 
fied, with  head  half-way  down  to  the 
food,  for  two  or  three  minutes. 

What  I  have  called  talk  was  a  very 
low  twitter  in  a  conversational  tone,  on 
one  note,  not  at  all  in  a  singing  tone,  like 
the  usual  warble  or  call.  I  have  also 
heard  it  from  wild  bluebirds,  when  I 
could  get  near  enough.  From  the  first, 
as  said  above,  the  male  did  most  of  the 
talking,  and  the  habit  grew  upon  him,  till 
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he  became  a  regular  babbler,  standing 
on  the  top  perch,  and  keeping  it  up  per- 
sistently all  day  long.  I  think  it  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  greater  number 
of  birds  in  the  room  were  thrushes,  who 
sang  very  softly,  without  opening  the 
mouth.  With  this  gentle  ripple  of  song 
the  bluebird's  talk  harmonized  perfectly, 
and  he  almost  entirely  discontinued  his 
lovely  song,  and  indulged  himself  in  talk 
by  the  hour.  Strange  to  say,  I  very 
soon  noticed  that  his  mate  did  not  ap- 
prove of  it,  and  would  not  stand  on  the 
perch  beside  him  while  he  persisted  in  it. 
At  first  she  turned  sharply  towards  him, 
and  he  showed  that  he  understood  her 
wishes  by  ceasing  for  awhile;  but  as 
the  habit  grew,  and  he  was  not  so  easily 
silenced,  she  more  and  more  deserted 
his  side,  and  after  two  or  three  weeks  I 
heard  occasionally  a  gentle  remonstrance 
from  her.  I  do  not  believe  a  really 
harsh  tone  can  come  from  a  bluebird 
throat.  One  day  they  were  taking  their 
usual  midday  nap  on  the  same  perch, 
when  a  thrush  across  the  window  began 
his  low  song.  That  started  up  the  blue- 
bird, and  he  added  his  talk,  which 
awakened  his  mate.  She  endured  it  for 
about -five  seconds,  and  then  she  sudden- 
ly stretched  the  wing  nearest  him  so  far 
that  he  was  obliged  to  move  away,  when 
she  instantly  hopped  down  herself. 

The  two  bluebirds  differed  in  intelli- 
gence. The  female  was  quicker  to  take 
an  idea,  but  the  male  sooner  conquered 
his  fear.  The  first  time  I  offered  meal- 
worms to  them,  she  was  so  lively  as 
to  secure  more  than  her  share ;  but  he 
learned  in  a  day  or  two  that  worms  were 
to  be  had  outside,  especially  on  my  desk, 
when  he  at  once  flew  over  to  me  and  de- 
manded them,  in  the  funniest  little  defi- 
ant way,  looking  at  me  most  significant- 
ly, and  wiping  his  bill  ostentatiously, 
then  jerking  himself  with  great  show  of 
impatience.  Words  could  not  be  plainer. 
Neither  of  them  had  difficulty  in  telling 
me  their  food  -  dish  was  empty :  they 
stood  on  the  edge  and  looked  at  me,  then 


scraped  the  bill  several  times,  making 
much  noise  about  it,  then  looked  at  me 
again.  I  knew  in  a  moment,  the  first 
tune,  what  they  wanted.  When  the 
male  found  out  that  another  bird  alighted 
on  a  stick  I  held  out  to  him,  and  was 
carried  off  upon  it,  he  seemed  to  be 
seized  with  curiosity,  and  the  next  time 
I  offered  it  he  jumped  up  on  it  beside 
the  other,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
lifted  to  the  desk.  At  one  time,  in  fly- 
ing around,  he  caught  his  feet  in  the 
coarse  net  curtains  I  hung  before  the 
windows  to  keep  strange  birds  from  try- 
ing to  fly  out.  I  went  at  once  to  him, 
and  took  him  off.  He  scolded,  fluttered, 
and  pecked,  and,  when  I  had  released 
him,  flew  directly  against  another  curtain 
and  caught  again.  I  went  over  to  him, 
and  this  time  he  understood  that  I  was 
helping  him ;  he  neither  struggled  nor 
pecked,  and  flew  quietly  when  I  set  him 
free. 

The  bluebird  never  showed  any  cu- 
riosity about  the  room  or  the  world  out- 
side the  windows,  but  sat  on  his  door 
perch  for  hours,  with  a  sharp  eye  to  the 
worm  supply.  The  appearance  of  the 
cup  that  held  them  was  a  signal  for  him 
to  come  down  and  beg  for  them,  but  his 
little  mate  never  dared  trust  herself  on 
the  desk,  though  when  I  threw  a  worm 
on  the  floor  she  invariably  secured  it. 
So  fond  was  she  of  this  delicacy  that  she 
once  played  a  saucy  trick  upon  a  scarlet 
tanager.  Having  received  a  worm,  he 
went  into  the  first  open  door  he  saw,  — 
which  happened  to  be  the  bluebird's,  — 
to  find  a  place  to  manipulate  the  mor- 
sel, which  he  never  swallowed  whole. 
Madam  stood  on  the  perch  just  above 
the  entrance,  and  as  he  came  in  she 
leaned  over  and  snatched  it  out  of  his 
mouth,  swallowed  it,  wiped  her  bill,  and 
turned  to  him,  ready  for  another.  His 
stare  of  blank  amazement  was  amusing 
to  see,  but  he  quickly  made  up  his  mind 
that  it  was  not  a  safe  place  to  eat,  and 
when  I  gave  him  another  he  went  to  the 
roof  of  the  same  cage.  She  instantly 
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mounted  the  top  perch,  put  up  her  bill 
and  seized  the  worm ;  but  he  held  on, 
dragged  it  away,  and  then  retired  to  his 
own  cage  with  it.  She  positively  could 
not  resist  this  temptation,  and  even  from 
her  own  cherished  spouse  she  would 
sometimes  snatch  the  desired  tidbit. 

The  bluebirds'  method  of  bathing  dif- 
fered from  any  I  have  noticed.  They 
put  the  head  under  water,  and  held  it 
there,  while  spattering  vigorously  with 
wings  and  tail.  On  leaving  the  bath 
the  female  fanned  herself  dry,  holding 
tightly  to  the  perch  and  beating  her 
wings  with  violence,  while  dancing  back 
and  forth  the  whole  length  of  the  perch, 
in  a  bewitching  manner.  Her  mate 
fanned  himself,  also,  adding  a  very 
pretty  lateral  shake  of  the  wings,  and 
raising  the  feathers  on  the  crown  and 
throat  till  he  looked  twice  as  big  as 
usual.  But  he  was  very  fond  of  sunning 
himself  dry,  in  the  attitude  already  spoken 
of.  That  position,  by  the  way,  was  a  not 
unusual  one  with  him ;  he  often  hopped 
three  feet  across  in  front  of  a  blind 
which  stood  against  the  wall,  his  legs 
bent,  head  nearly  touching  the  floor,  and 
tail  thrust  almost  straight  up.  A  droll 
figure  he  made.  After  hopping  to  the 
end  of  the  blind,  he  would  dash  around 
behind  it,  as  if  he  expected  or  hoped  to 
find  something. 

After  moulting,  the  birds  feathered 
out  beautifully,  and  their  spirits  rose  in 
proportion.  They  delighted  in  flight, 
making  long,  sweeping  circles  around 
the  room,  again  and  again,  without  stop- 
ping. A  few  weeks  later,  as  spring  ap- 
proached, they  grew  somewhat  belliger- 
ent towards  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
place ;  driving  every  bird  away  from 
their  cage,  even  f oUowing  them  to  their 
chosen  resting-places,  insisting  on  their 
right  to  every  perch  in  the  room.  Then, 
too,  began  signs  of  courtship  between  the 
lovely  pair.  The  first  thing  I  noticed 
was  at  worm-feeding  time.  One  day  I 
had  given  each  of  them  their  portion. 
The  female  swallowed  hers  instantly, 


and  I  turned  to  another  cage,  when  I 
heard  a  low,  coaxing  cry,  many  times 
repeated.  I  looked  around.  The  male 
stood  on  the  upper  perch,  still  holding 
his  worm,  which  he  usually  dispatched 
as  quickly  as  his  mate  did  hers ;  and  she 
was  on  a  lower  perch,  looking  up  at  him, 
mouth  open,  wings  fluttering,  asking  for 
it.  While  I  looked,  he  hopped  down  be- 
side her,  she  opened  her  mouth  wide, 
and  he  fed  her  as  if  she  were  a  nestling. 
He  was  more  amiable  than  a  wild  blue- 
bird I  once  saw,  who  had  brought  up  a 
long  earth-worm,  and  was  beating  it  on 
the  top  of  a  post,  preparatory  to  swallow- 
ing it,  when  his  little  spouse  —  who  was 
sitting  at  the  time  —  came  to  the  fence 
rail  below  him,  and  asked  in  the  same 
way  for  a  bit.  So  far  from  sharing  it 
with  her,  this  greedy  bird  simply  took  a 
fresh  hold  of  his  prize,  flew  to  a  tree,  and 
gobbled  it  down  with  difficulty  himself. 
Not  so  my  generous  captive.  The  next 
day  he  complied  with  her  request  again, 
and  after  that  it  was  he  who  did  the  ten- 
der coaxing,  begging  her  to  accept  the 
slight  offering  of  his  love.  Soon,  too,  she 
grew  coquettish  in  manner,  often  turned 
a  cold  shoulder  to  him,  opened  her 
mouth  at  him,  and  scolded  in  the  sweetest 
and  softest  voice  ;  and  one  night,  after 
they  had  settled  on  their  perch,  I  heard 
gentle  talk,  and  saw  a  little  peck  or  two 
on  her  part.  He  did  the  talking,  and 
she  delivered  the  playful  peck  or  push  as 
reply.  Now,  too,  in  his  desire  to  mani- 
fest his  affection,  he  could  not  always 
wait  for  worms,  but  picked  dainty  bits 
from  the  food-dish,  and  tendered  them 
in  the  same  pretty  way.  She  always  ac- 
cepted, though  often  she  went  at  once  to 
the  food-dish  and  ate  for  herself;  for 
with  all  this  sentiment  and  love-making 
her  appetite  did  not  fail.  Once  she  was 
outside  and  he  inside  flie  cage,  when  he 
began  to  call  and  offer  her  something 
out  of  his  mouth.  She  did  not  wish 
to  go  in,  so  she  flew  to  a  perch  that 
ran  through  the  cage,  and  stood  close 
to  the  wires,  while  he  went  to  the  same 
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perch  inside,  and  fed  her  through  the 
wires. 

About  this  time,  too,  the  bluebird  talk 
nearly  ceased,  and  instead  of  it  the  lovely 
song  of  three  notes  was  heard  all  day, 
and  a  little  change  they  made  in  it  — 
throwing  in  a  "  grace  note  "  between  the 
second  and  third  —  greatly  added  to  its 
charm.  Now,  too,  spring  had  really 
come,  and  I  waited  only  for  warm  days 
to  let  them  go  and  set  up  their  homestead 
in  freedom.  The  first  mild  day  in  May 
the  window  was  opened  for  them.  The 
female  flew  first,  to  a  tree  in  front  of 
the  house,  where  she  was  greeted  in  the 
rudest  manner  by  the  bird-tramps  which 


infest  our  streets,  —  the  house-sparrows. 
They  began  to  assemble  around  her,  no 
doubt  prepared  for  attack,  when  she  gave 
a  loud  cry  of  distress,  and  out  flew  her 
valiant  knight  to  her  aid.  After  a  mo- 
ment's pause  by  her  side,  they  both  flew 
and  we  saw  the  gentle  pair  no  more. 

This  true  chronicle  began  with  a  quota- 
tion from  Lanier ;  it  shall  end  with  one 
from  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  :  — 

"  A  bit  of  heaven  itself,  he  flew, 

When  earth  seemed  heaven  with  bees  and 

bloom, 

South  wind,  and  sunshine,  and  perfume  ; 
And  morning1  were  not  morn  without  him. 
Winging-,  springing,  always  flinging, 
Flinging  music  all  about  him." 

Olive  Thome  Miller. 


TWO  MOODS  OF  FAILURE. 


THE  LAST  CUP  OF  CANARY. 
(SiR  HARRY  LOVELOCK,  1645.) 

So,  the  powder  's  low,  and  the  larder  's  clean, 
And  surrender  drapes,  with  its  blacks  impending, 

All  the  stage  for  a  sorry  and  sullen  scene: 

Yet  indulge  me  my  whim  of  a  madcap  ending! 

Let  us  once  moj?e  fill,  ere  the  final  chill, 

Every  vein  with  the  glow  of  the  rich  canary! 

Since  the  sweet  hot  liquor  of  life  's  to  spill, 
Of  the  last  of  the  cellar  what  boots  be  chary? 

Then,  hear  the  conclusion :  I  '11  yield  my  breath, 
But  my  leal  old  house  and  my  good  blade  never! 

Better  one  bitter  kiss  on  the  lips  of  Death 
Than  despoiled  Defeat  as  a  wife  forever ! 

Let  the  faithful  fire  hold  the  walls  in  ward 

Till  the  roof-tree  crash !     Be  the  smoke  once  riven 

While  we  flash  from  the  gate  like  a  single  sword, 
True  steel  to  the  hilt,  though  in  dull  earth  driven! 

Do  you  frown,  Sir  Richard,  above  your  ruff, 
In  th&  Holbein  yonder  ?     My  deed  insures  you  ! 
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For  the  flame  like  a  fencer  shall  give  rebuff 

To  your  blades  that  blunder,  you  Roundhead  boors,  you ! 

And  my  ladies,  a-row  on  the  gallery  wall, 

Not  a  sing-song  sergeant  or  corporal  sainted 
Shall  pierce  their  breasts  with  his  Puritan  ball, 

To  annul  the  charms  of  the  flesh,  though  painted ! 

I  have  worn  like  a  jewel  the  life  they  gave; 

As  the  ring  in  mine  ear  I  can  lightly  lose  it. 
If  my  days  be  done,  why,  my  days  were  brave! 

If  the  end  arrive,  I  as  master  choose  it ! 

Then  fill  to  the  brim,  and  a  health,  I  say, 

To  our  liege  King  Charles,  and  I  pray  God  bless  him! 

'T  would  amend  worse  vintage  to  drink  dismay 
To  the  clamorous  mongrel  pack  that  press  him! 

And  a  health  to  the  fair  women,  past  recall, 

That  like  birds  astray  through  the  heart's  hall  flitted ; 

To  the  lean  devil  Failure  last  of  all, 

And  the  lees  in  his  beard  for  a  fiend  outwitted  ! 


II. 

THE  YOUNG  MAN  CHARLES  STUART  REVIEWETH  THE  TROOPS  ON  BLACK- 
HEATH. 

(PRIVATE  CONSTANT-IN-TBIBULATION  JOYCE,  May,  1660.) 

WE  were  still  as  a  wood  without  wind ;  as  't  were  set  by  a  spell 
Stayed  the  gleam  on  the  steel-cap,  the  glint  on  the  slant  petronel. 
He  to  left  of  me  drew  down  his  grim  grizzled  lip  with  his  teeth,  — 
I  remember  his  look ;  so  we  grew  like  dumb  trees  on  the  heath. 

But  the  people,  —  the  people  were  mad  as  with  store  of  new  wine ; 

Oh,  they  cheered   him,  they  capped   him,  they  roared  as  he  rode   down   the 

line  : 

He  that  fled  us  at  Worcester,  the  boy,  the  green  brier-shoot,  the  son 
Of  the  Stuart  on  whom  for  his  sin  the  great  judgment  was  done  ! 

Swam  before  us  the  field  of  our  shame,  and  our  souls  walked  afar ; 
Saw  the  glory,  the  blaze  of  the  sun  bursting  over  Dunbar  ; 
Saw  the  faces  of  friends,  in  the  morn  riding  jocund  to  fight ; 
Saw  the  stern  pallid  faces  again,  as  we  saw  them  at  night ! 

"  O  ye  blessed,  who  died  in  the  Lord !  would  to  God  that  we  too 
Had  so  passed,  only  sad  that  we  ceased  his  high  justice  to  do, 
With  the  words  of  the  psalm  on  our  lips  that  from  Israel's  once  came, 
How  the  Lord  is  a  strong  man  of  war  ;  yea,  the  Lord  is  his  name ! 
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"  Not  for  us,  not  for  us !  who  have  served  for  his  kingdom  seven  years, 
Yea,  and  yet  other  seven  have  we  served,  sweating  blood,  bleeding  tears, 
For  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  saints !     Rachel's  beauty  made  bold, 
Yet  we  bear  but  a  Leah  at  last  to  a  hearth  that  is  cold !  " 

Burned  the  fire  while  I  mused,  while  I  gloomed ;  in  the  end  came   a  call ; 
Settled  o'er  me  a  calm  like  a  cloud,  spake  a  voice  still  and  small : 
"  Take  thou  Leah  to  bride,  take  thou  Failure  to  bed  and  to  board ! 
Thou  shalt  rear  up  new  strengths  at  her  knees  ;  she  is  given  of  the  Lord ! 

"  If  with  weight  of  his  right  hand,  with  power,  he  denieth  to  deal, 
And  the  smoke-clouds,  and  thunders  of  guns,  and  the  lightnings  of  steel, 
Shall  the  cool  silent  dews  of  his  grace,  in  a  season  of  peace, 
Not  descend  on  the  land,  as  of  old,  for  a  sign,  on  the  fleece? 

"  Hath  he  cleft  not  the  rock,  to  the  yield  of  a  stream  that  is  sweet  ? 
Hath  he  set  in  the  ribs  of  the  lion  no  honey  for  meat  ? 
Can  he  bring  not  delight  to  the  desert,  and  buds  to  the  rod? 
He  will  shine,  he  will  visit  his  vine ;  he  hath  sworn,  he  is  God !  " 

Then  I  thought  of  the  gate  I  rode  through  on  the  roan  that 's  long  dead,  — 

I  remember  the  dawn  was  but  pale,  and  the  stars  overhead; 

Of  the  babe  that  is  grown  to  a  maid,  and  of  Martha,  my  wife, 

And  the  spring  on  the  wolds  far  away,  and  gave  thanks  for  my  life  ! 

Helen  Gray  Cone. 


OUR  HUNDRED  DAYS  IN  EUROPE.* 

VIII.  sometimes,  perhaps,  of  that  tipsy  adven- 
turer whose  record  of  his  good  and  bad 

MY  reader  was  fairly  forewarned  that  fortunes  at  the  hands  of  landlords  and 

this   narrative  was   to   be   more  like  a  landladies  is  enlivened  by  an  occasional 

chapter  of  autobiography  than  the  rec-  touch  of  humor,  which  makes  it  palata- 

ord  of   a  tourist.     In   the  language  of  ble  to  coarse  literary  feeders.     But  in 

philosophy,  it  is  written  from  a  subjec-  truth   these   papers   have  many  of   the 

tive,  not  an  objective,  point  of  view.     It  characteristics  of  private  letters  written 

is  not  exactly  a  "  Sentimental  Journey,"  home  to  friends.     They  are  written  for 

though  there  are  warm  passages  here  and  friends  rather  than  for  a  public  which 

there  which  end  with  notes  of  admira-  cares  nothing  about  the  writer.     I  knew 

tion.     I  remind  myself  now  and  then  of  that   there   were   many  such   whom   it 

certain  other  travellers :  of  Benjamin  of  would  please  to  know  where  the  writer 

Tudela,  going  from  the  hospitalities  of  went,  whom  he  saw  and  what  he  saw, 

one  son  of  Abraham  to  another ;  of  John  and  how  he  was  impressed  by  persons 

Buncle,  finding  the  loveliest  of  women  and  things, 

under   every  roof   that  sheltered   him  ;  If  I  were  planning  to  make  a  tour  of 

*  Copyright,  1887,  by  OLIVEK  WENDELL  HOLMES.     All  rights  reserved. 
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the  United  Kingdom,  and  could  command 
the  service  of  all  the  wise  men  I  count 
or  have  counted  among  my  friends,  I 
would  go  with  such  a  retinue  summoned 
from  the  ranks  of  the  living  and  the  dead 
as  no  prince  ever  carried  with  him.  I 
would  ask  Mr.  Lowell  to  go  with  me 
among  scholars,  where  I  could  be  a  lis- 
tener; Mr.  Norton  to  visit  the  cathe- 
drals with  me ;  Professor  Gray  to  be 
my  botanical  teacher ;  Professor  Agassiz 
to  be  always  ready  to  answer  questions 
about  the  geological  strata  and  their  fos- 
sils ;  Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman  to  point  out 
the  common  objects  which  present  them- 
selves to  a  sharp-eyed  observer  ;  and  Mr. 
Boyd  Dawkins  to  pilot  me  among  the 
caves  and  cairns.  Then  I  should  want 
a  better  pair  of  eyes  and  a  better  pair 
of  ears,  and,  while  I  was  about  it,  per- 
haps a  quicker  apprehension  and  a  more 
retentive  memory  ;  in  short,  a  new  out- 
fit, bodily  and  mental.  But  Nature  does 
not  care  to  mend  old  shoes  ;  she  prefers 
a  new  pair,  and  a  young  person  to  stand 
in  them. 

What  a  great  book  one  could  make, 
and  how  many  would  fling  it  down,  and 
take  up  anything  in  preference,  provided 
only  that  it  were  short  enough  ;  even  this 
slight  record,  for  want  of  something 
shorter ! 

Not  only  did  I  feel  sure  that  many 
friends  would  like  to  read  our  itinerary, 
but  another  motive  prompted  me  to  tell 
the  simple  story  of  our  travels.  I  could 
not  receive  such  kindness,  so  great  evi- 
dences of  friendly  regard,  without  a 
strong  desire,  amounting  to  a  positive 
necessity,  for  the  expression  of  my 
grateful  sense  of  all  that  had  been  done 
for  us.  Individually,  I  felt  it,  of  course, 
as  a  most  pleasing  experience.  But  I 
believed  it  to  have  a  more  important 
significance  as  an  illustration  of  the  cor- 
dial feeling  existing  between  England 
and  America.  I  know  that  many  of  my 
countrymen  felt  the  attentions  paid  to  me 
as  if  they  themselves  shared  them  with 
me.  I  have  lived  through  many  strata 


of  feeling  in  America  towards  England. 
My  parents,  full-blooded  Americans,  were 
both  born  subjects  of  King  George  III. 
Both  learned  in  their  early  years  to  look 
upon  Britons  as  the  enemies  of  their 
country.  A  good  deal  of  the  old  hostil- 
ity lingered  through  my  boyhood,  and 
this  was  largely  intensified  by  the  war  of 
1812.  After  nearly  half  a  century  this 
feeling  had  in  great  measure  subsided, 
when  the  war  of  secession  called  forth 
expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  slave- 
holding  States  which  surprised,  shocked, 
and  deeply  wounded  the  lovers  of  liber- 
ty and  of  England  in  the  Northern  States. 
A  new  generation  is  outgrowing  that 
alienation.  More  and  more  the  older  and 
younger  nations  are  getting  to  be  proud 
and  really  fond  of  each  other.  There 
is  no  shorter  road  to  a  mother's  heart 
than  to  speak  pleasantly  to  her  child,  and 
caress  it,  and  call  it  pretty  names.  No 
matter  whether  the  child  is  something 
remarkable  or  not ;  it  is  her  child,  and 
that  is  enough.  It  may  be  made  too 
much  of,  but  that  is  not  its  mother's 
fault.  If  I  could  believe  that  every  at- 
tention paid  me  was  due  simply  to  my 
being  an  American,  I  should  feel  honored 
and  happy  in  being  one  of  the  humbler 
media  through  which  the  good-will  of  a 
great  and  generous  country  reached  the 
heart  of  a  far-off  people  not  always  in 
friendly  relations  with  her. 

I  have  named  many  of  the  friends 
who  did  everything  to  make  our  stay  in 
England  and  Scotland  agreeable.  The 
unforeseen  shortening  of  my  visit  must 
account  for  many  disappointments  to 
myself,  and  some,  it  may  be,  to  others. 

First  in  the  list  of  lost  opportunities 
was  that  of  making  my  bow  to  the 
Queen.  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving 
a  card  with  the  invitation  to  meet  her 
Majesty  at  a  garden-party ;  but  we  were 
travelling  when  it  was  sent,  and  it  ar- 
rived too  late. 

I  was  very  sorry  not  to  meet  Mr.  Rus- 
kin,  to  whom  Mr.  Norton  had  given  me 
a  note  of  introduction.  At  the  time 
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when  we  were  hoping  to  see  him  it 
was  thought  that  he  was  too  ill  to  re- 
ceive visitors,  but  he  has  since  written 
me  that  he  regretted  we  did  not  carry 
out  our  intention.  I  lamented  my  being 
too  late  to  see  once  more  two  gentle- 
men from  whom  I  should  have  been  sure 
of  a  kind  welcome,  —  Lord  Houghton 
and  Dean  Stanley,  both  of  whom  I  had 
met  in  Boston.  Even  if  I  had  stayed  out 
the  whole  time  I  had  intended  to  remain 
abroad,  I  should  undoubtedly  have  failed 
to  see  many  persons  and  many  places 
that  I  must  always  feel  sorry  for  having 
missed.  But  as  it  is,  I  will  not  try  to 
count  all  that  I  lost ;  let  me  rather  be 
thankful  that  I  met  so  many  friends 
whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  know  per- 
sonally, and  saw  so  much  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  remember. 

I  find  that  many  of  the  places  I  most 
wish  to  see  are  those  associated  with  the 
memory  of  some  individual,  generally 
one  of  the  generations  more  or  less  in 
advance  of  my  own.  One  of  the  first 
places  I  should  go  to,  in  a  leisurely  tour, 
would  be  Selborne.  Gilbert  White  was 
not  a  poet,  neither  was  he  a  great  sys- 
tematic naturalist.  But  he  used  his  eyes 
on  the  world  about  him  ;  he  found  occu- 
pation and  happiness  in  his  daily  walks, 
and  won  as  large  a  measure  of  immor- 
tality within  the  confines  of  his  little  vil- 
lage as  he  could  have  gained  in  explor- 
ing the  sources  of  the  Nile.  I  should 
make  a  solemn  pilgrimage  to  the  little 
town  of  Eyam,  in  Derbyshire,  where  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Mompesson,  the  hero  of 
the  plague  of  1665,  and  his  wife,  its 
heroine  and  its  victim,  lie  buried.  I 
should  like  to  follow  the  traces  of  Cow- 
per  at  Olney  and  of  Bunyan  at  Elstow. 
I  found  an  intense  interest  in  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Alger's  account  of  his  visit 
to  the  Vale  of  Llangollen,  where  Lady 
Eleanor  Butler  and  Miss  Ponsonby  passed 
their  peaceful  days  in  long,  uninterrupt- 
ed friendship.  Of  course  the  haunts  of 
Burns,  the  home  of  Scott,  the  whole  re- 
gion made  sacred  by  Wordsworth  and 


the  group  to  which  he  belongs,  —  these 
would  be  so  many  shrines  to  which  I 
should  make  pilgrimages. 

But  there  are  twenty  different  Eng- 
lands,  every  one  of  which  it  would  be 
a  delight  to  visit,  and  I  should  hardly 
know  with'  which  of  them  to  begin. 

The  few  remarks  I  have  to  make  on 
what  I  saw  and  heard  have  nothing  be- 
yond the  value  of  first  impressions  ;  but 
as  I  have  already  said,  if  these  are 
simply  given,  without  pretending  to  be 
anything  more,  they  are  not  worthless. 
At  least  they  can  do  little  harm,  and 
may  sometimes  amuse  a  reader  whom 
they  fail  to  instruct.  But  we  must  all 
beware  of  hasty  conclusions.  If  a  for- 
eigner of  limited  intelligence  were 
whirled  through  England  on  the  rail- 
ways, he  would  naturally  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  chief  product  of  that 
country  is  mustard,  and  that  its  most 
celebrated  people  are  Mr.  Keen  and  Mr. 
Colman,  whose  great  advertising  boards, 
with  yellow  letters  on  a  black  ground, 
and  black  letters  on  a  yellow  ground, 
stare  the  traveller  in  the  face  at  every 
station. 

Of  the  climate,  as  I  knew  it  in  May 
and  the  summer  months,  I  will  only  say 
that  if  I  had  any  illusions  about  May  and 
June  in  England,  my  fireplace  would 
have  been  ample  evidence  that  I  was 
entirely  disenchanted.  The  Derby  day, 
the  26th  of  May,  was  most  chilly  and 
uncomfortable  ;  at  the  garden-party  at 
Kensington  Palace,  on  the  4th  of  June, 
it  was  cold  enough  to  make  hot  drinks 
and  warm  wraps  a  comfort,  if  not  a  ne- 
cessity. I  was  thankful  to  have  passed 
through  these  two  ordeals  without  ill 
consequences.  Drizzly,  or  damp,  or 
cold,  cloudy  days  were  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception,  while  we  were  in 
London.  We  had  some  few  hot  days, 
especially  at  Stratford,  in  the  early  part 
of  July.  In  London  an  umbrella  is  as 
often  carried  as  a  cane ;  in  Paris  "  un 
homme  a  parapluie  "  is,  or  used  to  be, 
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supposed  to  carry  that  useful  article 
because  he  does  not  keep  and  cannot 
hire  a  carriage  of  some  sort.  He  may 
therefore  be  safely  considered  a  person, 
and  not  a  personage. 

The  soil  of  England  does  not  seem 
to  be  worn  out,  to  judge  by  the  wonder- 
ful verdure  and  the  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tation. It  contains  a  great  museum  of 
geological  specimens,  and  a  series  of  his- 
torical strata  which  are  among  the  most 
instructive  of  human  records.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  much  knowledge  of  geology. 
The  most  interesting  geological  objects 
in  our  New  England  that  I  can  think  of 
are  the  great  boulders  and  the  scratched 
and  smoothed  surface  of  the  rocks  ;  the 
fossil  footprints  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut;  the  trilobites  found  at 
Quincy.  But  the  readers  of  Hugh  Mil- 
ler remember  what  a  variety  of  fossils 
he  found  in  the  stratified  rocks  of  his 
little  island,  and  the  museums  are  full  of 
just  such  objects.  When  it  comes  to  un- 
derground historical  relics,  the  poverty 
of  New  England  as  compared  with  the 
wealth  of  Old  England  is  very  striking. 
Stratum  after  stratum  carries  the  ex- 
plorer through  the  relics  of  successive 
invaders.  After  passing  through  the 
characteristic  layers  of  different  races, 
he  comes  upon  a  Roman  pavement,  and 
below  this  the  weapons  and  ornaments  of 
a  tribe  of  ancient  Britons.  One  cannot 
strike  a  spade  into  the  earth,  in  Great 
Britain,  without  a  fair  chance  of  some 
surprise  in  the  form  of  a  Saxon  coin,  or 
a  Celtic  implement,  or  a  Roman  fibula* 
Nobody  expects  any  such  pleasing  sur- 
prise in  a  New  England  field.  One  must 
be  content  with  an  Indian  arrowhead  or 
two,  now  and  then  a  pestle  arid  mortar, 
or  a  stone  pipe.  A  top  dressing  of  an- 
tiquity is  all  he  can  look  for.  The  soil 
is  not  humanized  enough  to  be  interest- 
ing ;  whereas  in  England  so  much  of  it 
has  been  trodden  by  human  feet,  built 
on  in  the  form  of  human  habitations, 
nay,  has  been  itself  a  part  of  preceding 
generations  of  human  beings,  that  it  is 
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in  a  kind  of  dumb  sympathy  with  those 
who  tread  its  turf.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
literally  true  that 

One  half  her  soil  has  walked  the  rest 
In  poets,  heroes,  martyrs,  sages  ; 

but  so  many  of  all  these  lie  within  it 
that  the  whole  mother  island  is  a  campo 
santo  to  all  who  can  claim  the  same 
blood  as  that  which  runs  in  the  veins  of 
her  unweaned  children. 

The  flora  and  fauna  of  a  country,  as 
seen  from  railroad  trains  and  carriages, 
are  not  likely  to  be  very  accurately  or 
exhaustively  studied.  I  spoke  of  the 
trees  I  noticed  between  Chester  and  Lon- 
don somewhat  slightingly.  But  I  did 
not  form  any  hasty  opinions  from  what 
happened  to  catch  my  eye.  Afterwards, 
in  the  oaks  and  elms  of  Windsor  Park, 
in  the  elms  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
and  Salisbury,  in  the  lindens  of  Strat- 
ford, in  the  various  noble  trees,  includ- 
ing the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  in  which  Ten- 
nyson very  justly  felt  a  pride  as  their 
owner,  I  saw  enough  to  make  me  glad 
that  I  had  not  uttered  any  rash  gener- 
alizations on  the  strength  of  my  first 
glance.  The  most  interesting  compari- 
son I  made  was  between  the  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Old  England  elms.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  cross  the  ocean  to  do 
this,  as  we  have  both  varieties  growing 
side  by  side  in  our  parks,  —  on  Boston 
Common,  for  instance.  It  is  wonderful 
to  note  how  people  will  lie  about  big 
trees.  There  must  be  as  many  as  a 
dozen  trees,  each  of  which  calls  itself 
the  "  largest  elm  in  New  England." 
In  my  younger  days,  when  I  never 
travelled  without  a  measuring-tape  in 
my  pocket,  it  amused  me  to  see  how 
meek  one  of  the  great  swaggering  elms 
would  look  when  it  saw  the  fatal  mea- 
sure begin  to  unreel  itself.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  leaves  actually  trembled  as 
the  inexorable  band  encircled  the  trunk 
in  the  smallest  place  it  could  find, 
which  is  the  only  safe  rule.  The  Eng- 
lish elm  ( Ulmus  campestris)  as  we  see 
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it  in  Boston  comes  out  a  little  earlier, 
perhaps,  than  our  own,  but  the  differ- 
ence is  slight.  It  holds  its  leaves  long 
after  our  elms  are  bare.  It  grows  up- 
ward, with  abundant  dark  foliage,  while 
ours  spreads,  sometimes  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  and  often  droops  like  a 
weeping  willow.  The  English  elm  looks 
like  a  much  more  robust  tree  than  ours, 
yet  they  tell  me  it  is  very  fragile,  and 
that  its  limbs  are  constantly  breaking  off 
in  high  winds,  just  as  happens  with  our 
native  elms.  Ours  is  not  a  very  long- 
lived  tree  ;  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred years  is,  I  think,  the  longest  life 
that  can  be  hoped  for  it.  Since  I  have 
heard  of  the  fragility  of  the  English 
elm,  which  is  the  fatal  fault  of  our  own, 
I  have  questioned  whether  it  can  claim 
a  greater  longevity  than  ours.  There 
is  a  hint  of  a  typical  difference  in  the 
American  and  the  Englishman  which  I 
have  long  recognized  in  the  two  elms 
as  compared  to  each  other.  It  may  be 
fanciful,  but  I  have  thought  that  the 
compactness  and  robustness  about  the 
English  elm,  which  are  replaced  by  the 
long,  tapering  limbs  and  willowy  grace 
and  far-spreading  reach  of  our  own, 
might  find  a  certain  parallelism  in  the 
people,  especially  the  females  of  the  two 
countries. 

I  saw  no  horse-chestnut  trees  equal 
to  those  I  remember  in  Salem,  and  espe- 
cially to  one  in  Rockport,  which  is  the 
largest  and  finest  I  have  ever  seen. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  I  never 
looked  upon  a  Lombardy  poplar  equal  to 
one  I  saw  in  Cambridge,  England.  This 
tree  seems  to  flourish  in  England  much 
more  than  with  us. 

I  do  not  remember  any  remarkable 
beeches,  though  there  are  very  famous 
ones,  especially  the  Burnham  beeches. 

No  apple-trees  I  saw  in  England  com- 
pare with  one  next  my  own  door,  and 
there  are  many  others  as  fine  in  the 
neighborhood. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  pleasure  I  had 
in  seeing  by  the  roadside  primroses, 


cowslips,  and  daisies.  Dandelions,  but- 
tercups, hawkweed,  looked  much  as  ours 
do  at  home.  Wild  roses  also  grew  at 
the  roadside,  —  smaller  and  paler,  I 
thought,  than  ours. 

I  cannot  make  a  chapter  like  the  fa- 
mous one  on  Iceland,  from  my  own  lim- 
ited observation :  There  are  no  snakes 
in  England.  I  can  say  that  I  found 
two  small  caterpillars  on  my  overcoat,  in 
coming  from  Lord  Tennyson's  grounds. 
If  they  had  stayed  on  his  premises, 
they  might  perhaps  have  developed  into 
"purple  emperors,"  or  spread  "the  tiger 
moth's  deep  damasked  wings  "  before 
the  enraptured  eyes  of  the  noble  poet. 
These  two  caterpillars  and  a  few  house- 
flies  are  all  I  saw,  heard,  or  felt,  by  day 
or  night,  of  the  native  fauna  of  Eng- 
land, except  a  few  birds,  —  rooks,  star- 
lings, a  blackbird,  and  the  larks  of  Salis- 
bury Plain  just  as  they  rose,  for  I  lost 
sight  of  them  almost  immediately.  I 
neither  heard  nor  saw  the  nightingales, 
to  my  great  regret.  They  had  been 
singing  at  Oxford  a  short  time  before 
my  visit  to  that  place.  The  only  song  I 
heard  was  that  which  I  have  mentioned, 
the  double  note  of  the  cuckoo. 

England  is  the  paradise  of  horses. 
They  are  bred,  fed,  trained,  groomed, 
housed,  cared  for,  in  a  way  to  remind 
one  of  the  Houyhnhnms,  and  strikingly 
contrasting  with  the  conditions  of  life 
among  the  wretched  classes  whose  ex- 
istence is  hardly  more  tolerable  than 
that  of  those  quasi-lmman  beings  under 
whose  name  it  pleased  the  fierce  satirist 
to  degrade  humanity.  The  horses  that 
are  driven  in  the  hansoms  of  London 
are  the  best  I  have  seen  in  any  public 
conveyance.  I  cannot  say  as  much  of 
those  in  the  four-wheelers. 

Broad  streets,  sometimes,  as  in  Bond 
Street,  with  narrow  sidewalks ;  islands 
for  refuge  in  the  middle  of  many  of 
them ;  deep  areas  ;  lofty  houses ;  high 
walls ;  plants  in  the  windows  ;  frequent 
open  spaces ;  policemen  at  near  inter- 
vals, always  polite  in  my  experience,  — 
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such  are  my  recollections  of  the  quarter 
I  most  frequented. 

Are  the  English  taller,  stouter,  lustier, 
ruddier,  healthier,  than  our  New  Eng- 
land people  ?  If  I  gave  my  impression, 
I  should  say  that  they  are.  Among  the 
wealthier  class,  tall,  athletic-looking  men 
and  stately,  well-developed  women  are 
more  common,  I  am  compelled  to  think, 
than  with  us.  I  met  in  company  at  dif- 
ferent times  five  gentlemen,  each  of  whom 
would  be  conspicuous  in  any  crowd  for 
his  stature  and  proportions.  We  could 
match  their  proportions,  however,  in  the 
persons  of  well-known  Bostonians.  To 
see  how  it  was  with  other  classes,  I 
walked  in  the  Strand  one  Sunday,  and 
noted  carefully  the  men  and  women  I 
met.  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  many 
of  both  sexes  were  of  low  stature.  I 
counted  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes' 
walk  no  less  than  twenty  of  these  little 
people.  I  set  this  expression  against 
the  other.  Neither  is  convincing.  The 
anthropologists  will  settle  the  question  of 
man  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  World 
before  many  decades  have  passed. 

In  walking  the  fashionable  streets  of 
London  one  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  well-dressed  look  of  gentlemen 
of  all  ages.  The  special  point  in  which 
the  Londoner  excels  all  other  citizens  I 
am  conversant  with  is  the  hat.  I  have 
not  forgotten  Beranger's 

"  Quoique  lews  chapeaux  soient  bten  laids 
***  ***  moi,  j'aime  les  Anglais;  " 

but  in  spite  of  it  I  believe  in  the  Eng- 
lish hat  as  the  best  thing  of  its  ugly  kind. 
As  for  the  Englishman's  feeling  with 
reference  to  it,  a  foreigner  might  be 
pardoned  for  thinking  it  was  his  fetich, 
a  North  American  Indian  for  looking  at 
it  as  taking  the  place  of  his  own  medi- 
cine-bag. It  is  a  common  thing  for  the 
Englishman  to  say  his  prayers  into  it,  as 
he  sits  down  in  his  pew.  Can  it  be  that 
this  imparts  a  religious  character  to  the 
article  ?  However  this  may  be,  the  true 
Londoner's  hat  is  cared  for  as  reveren- 


tially as  a  High-Church  altar.  Far  off 
its  coming  shines.  I  was  always  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  even  with  us  a 
well-bred  gentleman  in  reduced  circum- 
stances never  forgets  to  keep  his  beaver 
well  brushed,  and  I  remember  that  long 
ago  I  spoke  of  the  hat  as  the  ultimum 
moriens  of  what  we  used  to  call  gentili- 
ty, —  the  last  thing  to  perish  in  the  de- 
cay of  a  gentleman's  outfit.  His  hat  is 
as  sacred  to  an  Englishman  as  his  beard 
to  a  Mussulman. 

In  looking  at  the  churches  and  the 
monuments  which  I  saw  in  London,  and 
elsewhere  in  England,  certain  resem- 
blances, comparisons,  parallels,  contrasts, 
and  suggestions  obtruded  themselves 
upon  my  consciousness.  We  have  one 
steeple  in  Boston  which  to  my  eyes 
seems  absolutely  perfect ;  that  of  the 
Central  Church,  at  the  corner  of  New- 
bury  and  Berkeley  streets.  Its  resem- 
blance to  the  spire  of  Salisbury  had 
always  struck  me.  On  mentioning  this 
to  the  late  Mr.  Richardson,  the  very  dis- 
tinguished architect,  he  said  to  me  that 
he  thought  it  more  nearly  like  that  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Chartres.  One  of 
our  best  living  architects  agreed  with 
me  as  to  its  similarity  to  that  of  Salis- 
bury. It  does  not  copy  either  exactly, 
but  if  it  had  twice  its  actual  dimensions 
would  compare  well  with  the  best  of  the 
two,  if  one  is  better  than  the  other. 
Saint  -  Martin's  -  in  -  the  -  Fields  made  me 
feel  as  if  I  were  in  Boston.  Our  Arling- 
ton Street  Church  copies  it  pretty  close- 
ly, but  Mr.  Oilman  left  out  the  columns. 
I  could  not  admire  the  Nelson  Column, 
nor  that  which  lends  monumental  dis- 
tinction to  the  Duke  of  York.  After 
Trajan's  and  that  of  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  each  of  which  is  a  permanent 
and  precious  historical  record,  account- 
ing sufficiently  for  its  existence,  there  is 
something  very  unsatisfactory  in  these 
nude  cylinders. '  That  to  the  Duke  of 
York  might  well  have  the  confession  of 
the  needy  knife  grinder  as  an  inscription 
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on  its  base.  I  confess  in  all  honesty 
that  I  vastly  prefer  the  monument  com- 
memorating the  fire  to  either  of  them. 
That  has  a  story  to  tell  and  tells  it,  — 
with  a  lie  or  two  added,  according  to 
Pope,  but  it  tells  it  in  language  and 
symbol. 

As  for  the  kind  of  monument  such  as 
I  see  from  my  library  window  standing 
on  the  summit  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  have 
recently  seen  for  the  first  time  at  Wash- 
ington on  a  larger  scale,  I  own  that  I 
think  a  built-up  obelisk  a  poor  affair  as 
compared  with  an  Egyptian  monolith  of 
the  same  form.  It  was  a  triumph  of 
skill  to  quarry,  to  shape,  to  transport, 
to  cover  with  expressive  symbols,  to 
erect,  such  a  stone  as  that  which  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Thames  Embankment, 
or  that  which  now  stands  in  Central 
Park.  Each  of  its  four  sides  is  a  page 
of  history,  written  so  as  to  endure  through 
scores  of  centuries.  A  built-up  obelisk 
requires  very  little  more  than  brute 
labor.  A  child  can  shape  its  model 
from  a  carrot  or  a  parsnip,  and  set  it 
up  in  miniature  with  blocks  of  loaf 
sugar.  It  teaches  nothing,  and  the 
stranger  must  go  to  his  guide-book  to 
know  what  it  is  there  for.  I  was  led 
into  many  reflections  by  a  sight  of  the 
Washington  monument.  I  found  that  it 
was  almost  the  same  thing  at  a  mile's 
distance  as  the  Bunker  Hill  monument 
at  half  a  mile's  distance ;  and  unless  the 
eye  had  some  means  of  measuring  the 
space  between  itself  and  the  stone  shaft, 
one  was  about  as  good  as  the  other.  A 
mound  like  that  of  Marathon  or  that  at 
Waterloo,  a  cairn,  even  a  shaft  of  the 
most  durable  form  and  material,  are  fit 
memorials  of  the  place  where  a  great 
battle  was  fought.  They  seem  less  ap- 
propriate as  monuments  to  individuals. 
I  doubt  the  durability  of  these  piece- 
meal obelisks,  and  when  I  think  of 
that  vast  inverted  pendulum  vibrating 
in  an  earthquake,  I  am  glad  that  I  do 
not  live  in  its  shadow.  The  Washington 
monument  is  a  hundred  feet  and  more 


higher  than  Salisbury  steeple,  but  it 
does  not  look  to  me  so  high  as  that,  be- 
cause the  mind  has  nothing  to  climb  by. 
But  the  forming  taste  of  the  country 
revels  in  superlatives,  and  if  we  could 
only  have  the  deepest  artesian  well  in 
the  world  sunk  by  the  side  of  the  tall- 
est column  in  all  creation,  the  admiring, 
not  overcritical  patriot  would  be  hap- 
pier than  ever  was  the  Athenian  when 
he  looked  up  at  the  newly  erected  Par- 
thenon. 

I  made  a  few  miscellaneous  observa- 
tions which  may  be  worth  recording. 
One  of  these  was  the  fact  of  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  types  of  men  and  women 
with  which  I  was  familiar  at  home. 
Every  now  and  then  I  met  a  new  ac- 
quaintance whom  I  felt  that  I  had  seen 
before.  Presently  I  identified  him  with 
his  double  on  the  other  side.  I  had 
found  long  ago  that  even  among  French- 
men I  often  fell  in  with  persons  whose 
counterparts  I  had  known  in  America. 
I  began  to  feel  as  if  Nature  turned  out 
a  batch  of  human  beings  for  every 
locality  of  any  importance,  very  much 
as  a  workman  makes  a  set  of  chessmen. 
If  I  had  lived  a  little  longer  in  London, 
I  am  confident  that  I  should  have  met 
myself,  as  I  did  actually  meet  so  many 
others  who  were  duplicates  of  those  long 
known  to  me. 

I  met  Mr.  Galton  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  I  had  no  long  conversation 
with  him.  If  he  should  ask  me  to  say 
how  many  faces  I  can  visually  recall,  I 
should  have  to  own  that  there  are  very 
few  such.  The  two  pictures  which  I 
have  already  referred  to,  those  of  Eras- 
mus and  of  Dr.  Johnson,  come  up  more 
distinctly  before  my  mind's  eye  than 
almost  any  faces  of  the  living.  My 
mental  retina  has,  I  fear,  lost  much  of 
its  sensitiveness.  Long  and  repeated 
exposure  of  an  object  of  any  kind,  in  a 
strong  light,  is  necessary  to  fix  its  image. 

Among  the  gratifications  that  awaited 
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me  in  England  and  Scotland  was  that 
of  meeting  many  before  unseen  friends 
with  whom  I  had  been  in  correspon- 
dence. I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  John  Bel- 
lows. I  should  have  been  glad  to  meet 
Mr.  William  Smith,  the  Yorkshire  anti- 
quary, who  has  sent  me  many  of  his  an- 
tiquarian and  biographical  writings  and 
publications.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  Mr. 
David  Gilmour,  of  Paisley,  whose  "  Pais- 
ley Folk  "  and  other  writings  have  given 
me  great  pleasure.  But  I  did  have  the 
satisfaction  of  meeting  Professor  Gaird- 
ner,  of  Glasgow,  to  whose  writings  my 
attention  was  first  called  by  my  revered 
instructor,  the  late  Dr.  James  Jackson, 
and  with  whom  I  had  occasionally  cor- 
responded. I  ought  to  have  met  Dr. 
Martineau.  I  should  have  visited  the 
Reverend  Stopford  Brooke,  who  could 
have  told  me  much  that  I  should  have 
liked  to  hear  of  dear  friends  of  mine, 
of  whom  he  saw  a  great  deal  in  their 
hours  of  trial.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Voysey,  whose  fearless  rationalism  can 
hardly  give  him  popularity  among  the 
conservative  people  I  saw  most  of,  paid 
me  the  compliment  of  calling,  as  he 
had  often  done  of  sending  me  his 
published  papers.  Now  and  then  some 
less  known  correspondent  would  reveal 
himself  or  herself  in  bodily  presence. 
Let  most  authors  beware  of  showing 
themselves  to  those  who  have  idealized 
them,  and  let  readers  not  be  too  anxious 
to  see  in  the  flesh  those  whom  they  have 
idealized.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  read 
Miss  Edgeworth's  "  L'Amie  Inconnue." 
I  have  learned  to  appreciate  its  meaning 
in  later  years  by  abundant  experiences, 
and  I  have  often  felt  unwilling  to  sub- 
stitute my  real  for  my  imaginary  pre- 
sence. I  will  add  here  that  I  must  have 
met  a  considerable  number  of  persons, 
in  the  crowd  at  our  reception  and  else- 
where, whose  names  I  failed  to  hear, 
and  whom  I  consequently  did  not  recog- 
nize as  the  authors  of  books  I  had  read, 
or  of  letters  I  had  received.  The  story 
of  my  experience  with  the  lark  accounts 


for  a  good  deal  of  what  seemed  like 
negligence  or  forgetfulness,  and  which 
must  be,  not  pardoned,  but  sighed  over. 

I  visited  several  of  the  well-known 
clubs,  either  by  special  invitation,  or  ac- 
companied by  a  member.  The  Athe- 
naeum was  especially  attentive,  but  I 
was  unable  to  avail  myself  of  the  privi- 
leges it  laid  freely  open  before  me  dur- 
ing my  stay  in  London.  Other  clubs  I 
looked  in  upon  were  :  the  Reform  Club, 
where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  at  a 
large  party  given  by  the  very  distin- 
guished Dr.  Morell  Mackenzie  ;  the  Ra- 
belais, of  which,  as  I  before  related,  I 
have  been  long  a  member,  and  which  was 
one  of  the  first  places  where  I  dined  by 
special  invitation ;  the  Saville ;  the  Sav- 
age; the  St.  George's.  I  saw  next  to 
nothing  of  the  proper  club-life  of  Lon- 
don, but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Athe- 
naeum must  be  a  very  desirable  place  of 
resort  to  the  educated  Londoner,  and  no 
doubt  each  of  the  many  institutions  of 
this  kind  with  which  London  abounds 
has  its  special  attractions. 

My  obligations  to  my  brethren  of  the 
medical  profession  are  too  numerous  to 
be  mentioned  in  detail.  Almost  the 
first  visit  I  paid  was  one  to  my  old 
friend  and  fellow-student  in  Paris,  Dr. 
Walter  Hayle  Walshe.  After  more  than 
half  a  century's  separation  two  young 
friends,  now  old  friends,  must  not  ex- 
pect to  find  each  other  just  the  same  as 
when  they  parted.  Dr.  Walshe  thought 
he  should  have  known  me ;  my  eyes 
are  not  so  good  as  his,  and  I  would  not 
answer  for  them  and  for  my  mem- 
ory. That  he  should  have  dedicated 
his  recent  original  and  ingenious  work 
to  me,  before  I  had  thought  of  visiting 
England,  was  a  most  gratifying  cir- 
cumstance. I  have  mentioned  the  hos- 
pitalities extended  to  me  by  various  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  I  have  not  before  referred 
to  the  readiness  with  which,  on  all  oc- 
casions, when  professional  advice  was 
needed,  it  was  always  given  with  more 
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than  willingness,  rather  as  if  it  were  a 
pleasure  to  give  it.  I  could  not  have 
accepted  such  favors  as  I  received  had  I 
not  remembered  that  I,  in  my  time,  had 
given  my  services  freely  for  the  benefit 
of  those  of  my  own  calling.  If  I  refer 
to  two  names  among  many,  it  is  for 
special  reasons.  Dr.  Wilson  Fox,  the 
distinguished  and  widely  known  prac- 
titioner, who  showed  us  great  kindness, 
has  since  died,  and  this  passing  tribute 
is  due  to  his  memory.  I  have  before 
spoken  of  the  exceptional  favor  we 
owed  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Priestley.  It 
enabled  us  to  leave  London  feeling  that 
we  had  tried,  at  least,  to  show  our 
grateful  sense  of  all  the  attentions  be- 
stowed upon  us  ;  and  if  there  were  any 
whom  we  overlooked,  among  the  guests 
we  wished  to  honor,  all  such  accidental 
omissions  will  be  pardoned,  I  feel  sure, 
by  those  who  know  how  great  and  be- 
wildering is  the  pressure  of  social  life  in 
London. 

I  was,  no  doubt,  often  more  or  less 
confused,  in  my  perceptions,  by  the  large 
number  of  persons  whom  I  met  in  so- 
ciety. I  found  the  dinner-parties,  as 
Mr.  Lowell  told  me  I  should,  very  much 
like  the  same  entertainments  among  my 
home  acquaintances.  I  have  not  the  gift 
of  silence,  and  I  am  not  a  bad  listener, 
yet  I  brought  away  next  to  nothing  from 
dinner-parties  where  I  had  said  and 
heard  enough  to  fill  out  a  magazine  ar- 
ticle. After  I  was  introduced  to  a  lady, 
the  conversation  frequently  began  some- 
what in  this  way  :  — 

"It  is  a  long  time  since  you  have 
been  in  this  country,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  It  is,  a  very  long  tune  :  fifty  years 
and  more." 

"  You  find  great  changes  in  London, 
of  course.,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Not  so  great  as  you  might  think. 
The  Tower  is  where  I  left  it.  The  Ab- 
bey is  much  as  I  remember  it.  North- 
umberland House  with  its  lion  is  gone, 
but  Charing  Cross  is  in  the  same  old 
place.  My  attention  is  drawn  especially 


to  the  things  which  have  not  changed, 
—  those  which  I  remember." 

That  stream  was  quickly  dried  up. 
Conversation  soon  found  other  springs. 
I  never  knew  the  talk  to  get  heated  or 
noisy.  Religion  and  politics  rarely  came 
up,  and  never  in  any  controversial  way. 
The  bitterest  politician  I  met  at  table 
was  a  quadruped,  —  a  lady's  dog,  —  who 
refused  a  desirable  morsel  offered  him 
in  the  name  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  but 
snapped  up  another  instantly  on  being 
told  that  it  came  from  Queen  Victoria. 
I  recall  many  pleasant  and  some  delight- 
ful talks  at  the  dinner-table  ;  one  in  par- 
ticular, with  the  most  charming  woman 
in  England.  I  wonder  if  ,she  remem- 
bers how  very  lovely  and  agreeable  she 
was  ?  Possibly  she  may  be  able  to  iden- 
tify herself. 

People,  —  the  right  kind  of  people,  — 
meet  at  a  dinner-party  as  two  ships  meet 
and  pass  each  other  at  sea.  They  ex- 
change a  few  signals  ;  ask  each  other's 
reckoning,  where  from,  where  bound  j 
perhaps  one  supplies  the  other  with  a 
little  food  or  a  few  dainties  ;  then  they 
part,  to  see  each  other  no  more.  But 
one  or  both  may  remember  the  hour 
passed  together  all  their  days,  just  as 
I  recollect  our  brief  parley  with  the  brig 
Economist,  of  Leith,  from  Sierra  Leone, 
in  mid  ocean,  in  the  spring  of  1833. 

I  am  very  far  from  despising  the  sci- 
ence of  gastronomy,  but  if  I  wished  to 
institute  a  comparison  between  the  tables 
of  England  and  America,  I  could  not  do 
it  without  eating  my  way  through  the 
four  seasons.  I  will  say  that  I  did  not 
think  the  bread  from  the  bakers'  shops 
was  so  good  as  our  own.  It  was  very 
generally  tough  and  hard,  and  even  the 
muffins  were  not  always  so  tender  and 
delicate  as  they  ought  to  be.  I  got  im- 
patient one  day,  and  sent  out  for  some 
biscuits.  They  brought  some  very  ex- 
cellent ones,  which  we  much  preferred 
to  the  tough  bread.  They  proved  to  be 
the  so-called  "  sea-foam "  biscuit  from 
New  York.  The  potatoes  never  came 
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on  the  table  looking  like  new-fallen 
snow,  as  we  have  them  at  home.  We 
were  surprised  to  find  both  mutton  and 
beef  overdone,  according  to  our  Ameri- 
can taste.  The  French  talk  about  the 
Briton's  "  bifteck  saignant,"  but  we 
never  saw  anything  cooked  so  as  to  be, 
as  we  should  say,  "  rare."  The  tart  is 
national  with  the  English  as  the  pie  is 
national  with  us.  I  never  saw  on  an 
English  table  that  excellent  substitute 
for  both,  called  the  Washington  pie,  in 
memory  of  him  whom  we  honor  as  first 
in  pies,  as  well  as  in  war  and  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

The  truth  is  that  I  gave  very  little 
thought  to  the  things  set  before  me,  in 
the  excitement  of  constantly  changing 
agreeable  companionship.  I  understand 
perfectly  the  feeling  of  the  good  liver  in 
Punch,  who  suggests  to  the  lady  next 
him  that  their  host  has  one  of  the  best 
cooks  in  London,  and  that  it  might 
therefore  be  well  to  defer  all  conversa- 
tion until  they  adjourned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. I  preferred  the  conversation, 
and  adjourned,  indefinitely,  the  careful 
appreciation  of  the  menu.  I  think  if  I 
could  devote  a  year  to  it,  I  might  be 
able  to  make  out  a  graduated  scale  of 
articles  of  food,  taking  a  well-boiled 
fresh  egg  as  the  unit  of  gastronomic 
value,  but  I  leave  this  scientific  task  to 
some  future  observer. 

The  most  remarkable  piece  of  Euro- 
pean handiwork  I  remember  was  the 
steel  chair  at  Longford  Castle.  The 
most  startling  and  frightful  work  of  man 
I  ever  saw  or  expect  to  see  was  another 
specimen  of  work  in  steel,  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  one  of  the  infernal 
chambers  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
It  was  a  complex  mechanism,  which 
grasped  the  body  and  the  head  of  the 
heretic  or  other  victim,  and  by  means  of 
many  ingeniously  arranged  screws  and 
levers  was  capable  of  pressing,  stretch- 
ing, piercing,  rending,  crushing,  all  the 
most  sensitive  portions  of  the  human 
body,  one  at  a  time  or  many  at  once. 


The  famous  Virgin,  whose  embrace  drove 
a  hundred  knives  into  the  body  of  the 
poor  wretch  she  took  in  her  arms,  was 
an  angel  of  mercy  compared  to  this  mas- 
terpiece of  devilish  enginery. 

Ingenuity  is  much  better  shown  in 
contrivances  for  making  our  daily  life 
more  comfortable.  I  was  on  the  look- 
out for  everything  that  promised  to  be  a 
convenience.  I  carried  out  two  things 
which  seemed  to  be  new  to  the  London- 
ers :  the  Star  Razor,  which  I  have  praised 
so  freely,  and  still  find  equal  to  all  my 
commendations ;  and  the  mucilage  pen- 
cil, which  is  a  very  handy  implement  to 
keep  on  the  writer's  desk  or  table.  I 
found  a  contrivance  for  protecting  the 
hand  in  drawing  corks,  which  all  who  are 
their  own  butlers  will  appreciate,  and 
luminous  match-boxes  which  really  shine 
brightly  in  the  dark,  and  that  after  a 
year's  usage  ;  whereas  one  professing  to 
shine  by  night,  which  I  bought  in  Bos- 
ton, is  only  visible  by  borrowed  light.  I 
wanted  a  very  fine-grained  hone,  and  in- 
quired for  it  at  a  hardware  store,  where 
they  kept  everything  in  their  line  of  the 
best  quality.  I  brought  away  a  very 
pretty  but  very  small  stone,  for  which  I 
paid  a  large  price.  The  stone  was  from 
Arkansas,  and  I  need  not  have  bought 
in  London  what  would  have  been  easily 
obtained  at  a  dozen  or  more  stores  in 
Boston.  It  was  a  renewal  of  my  experi- 
ence with  the  sea-foam  biscuit.  "  Know 
thyself  "  and  the  things  about  thee,  and 
"  Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee," 
if  thou  wilt  only  keep  thine  eyes  open, 
are  two  safe  precepts. 

Who  is  there  of  English  descent 
among  us  that  does  not  feel  with 
Cowper, 

"England,  with   all   thy  faults,   I   love   thee 
still"  ? 

Our  recently  naturalized  fellow-citizens, 
of  a  different  blood  and  different  reli- 
gion, must  not  suppose  that  we  are  going 
to  forget  our  inborn  love  for  the  mother 
to  whom  we  owe  our  being.  Protestant 
England  and  Protestant  America  are 
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coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other 
every  year.  The  interchange  of  the  two 
peoples  is  more  and  more  frequent,  and 
there  are  many  reasons  why  it  is  likely 
to  continue  increasing. 

Hawthorne  says  in  a  letter  to  Long- 
fellow, "  Why  don't  you  come  over,  being 
now  a  man  of  leisure  and  with  nothing 
to  keep  you  in  America  ?  If  I  were  in 
your  position,  I  think  I  should  make 
my  home  on  this  side  of  the  water,  — 
though  always  with  an  indefinite  and 
never-to-be-executed  intention  to  go  back 
and  die  in  my  native  land.  Americans 
a  good  land  for  young  people,  but  not 
for  those  who  are  past  their  prime.  .  .  . 
A  man  of  individuality  and  refinement 
can  certainly  live  far  more  comfortably 
here  —  provided  he  has  the  means  to 
live  at  all  —  than  in  New  England.  Be 
it  owned,  however,  that  I  sometimes  feel 
a  tug  at  my  very  heart-strings  when  I 
think  of  my  old  home  and  friends." 
This  was  written  from  Liverpool  in 
1854. 

We  must  not  forget  that  our  fathers 
were  exiles  from  their  dearly  loved  na- 
tive land,  driven  by  causes  which  no 
longer  exist.  "  Freedom  to  worship 
God  "  is  found  in  England  as  fully  as  in 
America,  in  our  day.  In  placing  the 
Atlantic  between  themselves  and  the  Old 
World  civilizations  they  made  an  enor- 
mous sacrifice.  It  is  true  that  the  won- 
derful advance  of  our  people  in  all  the 
arts  and  accomplishments  which  make 
life  agreeable  has  transformed  the  wil- 
derness into  a  home  where  men  and 
women  can  live  comfortably,  elegantly, 
happily,  if  they  are  of  contented  dispo- 
sition ;  and  without  that  they  can  be  hap- 
py nowhere.  What  better  provision  can 
be  made  for  a  mortal  man  than  such  as 
our  own  Boston  can  afford  its  wealthy 
children  ?  A  palace  on  Commonwealth 
Avenue  or  on  Beacon  Street ;  a  country- 
place  at  Framingham  or  Lenox  ;  a  sea- 
side residence  at  Nahant,  Beverly  Farms, 
Newport,  or  Bar  Harbor ;  a  pew  at  Trin- 
ity or  King's  Chapel ;  a  tomb  at  Mount 


Auburn  or  Forest  Hills  ;  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  memorial  stained  window  af- 
ter his  lamented  demise,  —  is  not  this  a 
pretty  programme  to  offer  a  candidate 
for  human  existence  ? 

Give  him  all  these  advantages,  and  he 
will  still  be  longing  to  cross  the  water, 
to  get  back  to  that  old  home  of  his  fa- 
thers, so  delightful  in  itself,  so  infinitely 
desirable  on  account  of  its  nearness  to 
Paris,  to  Geneva,  to  Rome,  to  all  that  is 
most  interesting  in  Europe.  The  less 
wealthy,  less  cultivated,  less  fastidious 
class  of  Americans  are  not  so  much 
haunted  by  these  longings.  But  the 
convenience  of  living  in  the  Old  World 
is  so  great,  and  it  is  such  a  trial  and  such 
a  risk  to  keep  crossing  the  ocean,  that  it 
seems  altogether  likely  that  a  consider- 
able current  of  re-migration  will  grad- 
ually develop  itself  among  our  people. 

Some  find  the  climate  of  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  suits  them  better 
than  their  own.  As  the  New  England 
characteristics  are  gradually  superseded 
by  those  of  other  races,  other  forms  of 
belief,  and  other  associations,  the  time 
may  come  when  a  New  Englander  will 
feel  more  as  if  he  were  among  his  own 
people  in  London  than  in  one  of  our 
seaboard  cities.  The  vast  majority  of 
our  people  love  their  country  too  well 
and  are  too  proud  of  it  to  be  willing  to 
expatriate  themselves.  But  going  back 
to  our  old  home,  to  find  ourselves  among 
the  relatives  from  whom  we  have  sepa- 
rated for  a  few  generations,  is  not  like 
transferring  ourselves  to  a  land  where 
another  language  is  spoken,  and  where 
there  are  no  ties  of  blood  and  no  com- 
mon religious  or  political  traditions.  I, 
for  one,  being  myself  as  inveterately 
rooted  an  American  of  the  Bostonian 
variety  as  ever  saw  himself  mirrored  in 
the  Frog  Pond,  hope  that  the  exchanges 
of  emigrants  and  re-migrants  will  be 
much  more  evenly  balanced  by  and  by 
than  at  present.  I  hope  that  more  Eng- 
lishmen like  James  Smithson  will  help 
to  build  up  our  scientific  and  literary  in- 
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stitutions.  I  hope  that  more  Americans 
like  George  Peabody  will  call  down  the 
blessings  of  the  English  people  by  noble 
benefactions  to  the  cause  of  charity.  It 
was  with  deep  feelings  of  pride  and 
gratitude  that  I  looked  upon  the  bust  of 
Longfellow,  holding  its  place  among  the 
monuments  of  England's  greatest  and 
best  children.  I  see  with  equal  pleasure 
and  pride  that  one  of  our  own  large- 
hearted  countrymen  has  honored  the 
memory  of  two  English  poets,  Milton 
and  Cowper,  by  the  gift  of  two  beautiful 
stained  windows,  and  with  still  ampler 
munificence  is  erecting  a  stately  fountain 
in  the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare.  Such 
acts  as  these  make  us  feel  more  and  more 
the  truth  of  the  generous  sentiment  which 
closes  the  ode  of  Washington  Allston, 
America  to  England  :  "  We  are  one  !  " 

I  have  told  our  story  with  the  help  of 
my  daughter's  diary,  and  often  aided  by 
her  recollections.  Having  enjoyed  so 
much,  I  am  desirous  that  my  country- 
men and  countrywomen  should  share  my 
good  fortune  with  me.  I  hesitated  at  first 
about  printing  names  in  full,  but  when 
I  remembered  that  we  received  nothing 
but  the  most  generous  hospitality  and 
the  most  considerate  kindness  from  all 
we  met,  I  felt  sure  that  I  could  not  offend 
by  mentioning  who  the  friends  were  that 
made  England  a  second  home  to  us. 
If  any  one  of  them  is  disturbed  by  such 
reference  as  I  have  made  to  him  or  to 
her,  I  most  sincerely  apologize  for  the 
liberty  I  have  taken. 

If  I  were  asked  what  I  think  of  peo- 
ple's travelling  after  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted natural  term  of  life  is  completed, 
I  should  say  that  everything  depends  on 
constitution  and  habit.  The  old  soldier 
says,  in  speaking  of  crossing  the  Beresina, 
where  the  men  had  to  work  in  the  freez- 
ing stream,  constructing  the  bridges, 
"  Faut  du  temperament  pour  cela !  "  I 
often  thought  of  this  expression,  in  the 
damp,  chilly  weather  which  not  rarely 


makes  English  people  wish  they  were 
in  Italy.  I  escaped  unharmed  from  the 
windy  gusts  at  Epsom  and  the  nipping 
chill  of  the  Kensington  garden-party ; 
but  if  a  score  of  my  contemporaries  had 
been  there  with  me,  there  would  not  im- 
probably have  been  a  couple  of  funerals 
or  more  within  a  week.  If,  however, 
the  super-septuagenarian  is  used  to  ex- 
posures, if  he  is  an  old  sportsman  or  an 
old  officer  not  retired  from  active  ser- 
vice, he  may  expect  to  elude  the  pneu- 
monia which  follows  his  footsteps  when- 
ever he  wanders  far  from  his  fireside. 
But  to  a  person  of  well-advanced  years, 
coming  from  a  counting-room,  a  library, 
or  a  studio,  the  risk  is  considerable,  un- 
less he  is  of  hardy  natural  constitution  ; 
any  other  will  do  well  to  remember, 
"  Faut  du  temperament  pour  cela !  " 

Suppose  there  to  be  a  reasonable 
chance  that  he  will  come  home  alive, 
what  is  the  use  of  one's  going  to  Europe 
after  his  senses  have  lost  their  acuteness, 
and  his  mind  no  longer  retains  its  full 
measure  of  sensibilities  and  vigor  ?  I 
should  say  that  the  visit  to  Europe  un- 
der those  circumstances  was  much  the 
same  thing  as  the  petit  verre,  —  the  lit- 
tle glass  of  Chartreuse,  or  Maraschino,  or 
Curagoa,  or,  if  you  will,  of  plain  Cognac, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  banquet.  One  has 
gone  through  many  courses,  which  re- 
pose in  the  safe  recesses  of  his  economy. 
He  has  swallowed  his  coffee,  and  still 
there  is  a  little  corner  left  with  its  crav- 
ing unappeased.  Then  comes  the  drop 
of  liqueur,  chasse-eafe,  which  is  the  last 
thing  the  stomach  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. It  warms,  it  comforts,  it  exhales 
its  benediction  on  all  that  has  gone 
before.  So  the  trip  to  Europe  may  not 
do  much  in  the  way  of  instructing  the 
wearied  and  overloaded  intelligence,  but 
it  gives  it  a  fillip  which  makes  it  feel 
young  again  for  a  little  while. 

Let  not  the  too  mature  traveller  think 
it  will  change  any  of  his  habits.  It  will 
interrupt  his  routine  for  a  while,  and 
then  he  will  settle  down  into  his  former 
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self,  and  be  just  what  he  was  before.  I 
brought  home  a  pair  of  shoes  I  had 
made  in  London ;  they  do  not  fit  like 
those  I  had  before  I  left,  and  I  rarely 
wear  them.  It  is  just  so  with  the  new 
habits  I  formed  and  the  old  ones  I  left 
behind  me. 

But  am  I  not  glad,  for  my  own  sake, 
that  I  went  ?  Certainly  I  have  every 
reason  to  be,  and  I  feel  that  the  visit  is 
likely  to  be  a  great  source  of  happiness 
for  my  remaining  days.  But  there  is 
a  higher  source  of  satisfaction.  If  the 
kindness  shown  me  strengthens  the  slen- 


derest link  that  binds  us  in  affection  to 
that  ancestral  country  which  is,  and  I 
trust  will  always  be  to  her  descendants, 
"  dear  Mother  England,"  that  alone  jus- 
tifies my  record  of  it,  and  to  think  it  is 
so  is  more  than  reward  enough.  If  this 
account  of  our  summer  experiences  is  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  many  friends,  and 
of  pain  to  no  one,  as  I  trust  will  prove 
to  be  the  fact,  I  hope  I  need  never  re- 
gret giving  to  the  public  the  pages  which 
are  meant  more  especially  for  readers 
who  have  a  personal  interest  in  the 
writer. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


A   SECOND   GLANCE  BACKWARD. 


THE  printing  of  an  American  book  in 
Italy,  during  the  years  1828,  1829,  and 
1830,  proved  a  formidable  undertaking 
to  the  author  of  the  Spy. 

The  summer  of  1828  was  passed  by 
Mr.  Cooper  in  Switzerland,  to  his  great 
delight.  From  the  entrance  to  the  Can- 
ton of  Neuf  chatel,  amid  the  lovely  mists  of 
the  Val  Moustiers,  throughout  his  many 
excursions  in  different  directions,  he  was 
in  a  constant  state  of  what  Lord  Byron 
called  tousy-mousy.  His  first  halt  was 
at  the  picturesque  old  city  of  Berne. 
Here  he  remained  at  the  principal  ho- 
tel only  a  few  days,  looking  about  for 
a  quieter  summer  home  for  his  fam- 
ily. Though  very  social  in  disposition, 
he  always  disliked  hotel  life,  and  inva- 
riably placed  his  family  in  furnished 
lodgings  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  true 
his  means  were  limited,  and  economy 
was  an  object  with  him.  But  thorough- 
ly domestic  in  his  tastes  and  habits, 
home  life  was  what  he  most  enjoyed. 
He  found  a  pleasant  country-house,  La 
Lorraine,  within  a  short  distance  from 
Berne  ;  this  was  rented  for  the  summer. 
It  had  recently  been  occupied  by  the 
Comte  de  St.  Leu,  Louis,  the  ex-King  of 


Holland.  Uncrowned  kings  and  queens 
of  the  Bonaparte  family  were,  at  that 
time,  frequently  met  in  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe  ;  ay,  and  one,  King  Joseph 
of  Spain,  had  found  a  temporary  home 
in  America.  The  grounds  of  La  Lor- 
raine were  cramped  and  uninteresting, 
consisting  chiefly  of  a  little  trim  garden, 
with  its  half -ruined  fountain ;  but  close 
at  hand  was  a  common,  with  a  sort  of 
natural  terrace,  higher  than  the  house, 
which  became  a  favorite  evening  walk, 
where  parents,  and  children  also,  with 
hoops,  kites,  and  jumping-ropes,  found 
much  enjoyment.  This  natural  terrace 
formed  the  regular  quarter-deck  walk 
of  the  author ;  like  other  sailors,  he  nev- 
er lost  the  habit,  formed  in  naval  life,  of 
pacing  to  and  fro  over  the  same  ground, 
either  alone,  or  with  a  companion.  From 
this  common  there  was  a  very  grand 
view  of  the  Oberland  Alps,  —  a  view  in 
the  evening  most  wonderful  in  sunset 
glory.  He  gave  the  following  sketch  of 
one  of  those  sunsets  :  — 

"  The  day  was  clouded,  and  as  a  great 
deal  of  mist  was  clinging  to  all  the  less- 
er mountains  the  lower  atmosphere  was 
much  charged  with  vapor.  A  wide  pall 
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of  watery  cloud  entirely  overhung  the 
summits  of  the  nearer  range,  leaving, 
however,  their  broad  sides  misty,  but 
quite  visible.  The  vapor  must  have 
caused  a  good  deal  of  refraction,  for 
above  these  clouds  rose  the  Oberland 
Alps,  to  an  altitude  which  appeared  even 
greater  than  usual.  Every  peak,  and 
the  whole  majestic  formation,  was  per- 
fectly visible,  though  the  whole  range 
appeared  to  be  severed  from  the  earth 
and  to  float  in  the  air.  The  line  of  con- 
nection was  veiled  ;  and  while  all  below 
was  watery,  or  enfeebled  by  mist,  the 
glaciers  above  threw  back  the  fierce 
light  of  the  sun  with  powerful  splendor. 
The  separation  from  the  lower  world 
was  made  more  complete  from  the  con- 
trast between  the  sombre  tints  beneath 
and  the  calm  but  bright  effulgence 
above.  One  had  some  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving that  both  belonged  to  the  same 
orb.  The  effect  was  to  create  a  picture 
of  which  I  can  give  no  other  idea  than 
by  declaring  that  it  resembled  what  one 
might  conceive  to  be  a  glimpse  through 
the  windows  of  heaven  at  a  glorious  but 
chastened  grandeur.  There  were  mo- 
ments when  the  spectral  aspect  assumed 
by  those  great  glaciers,  as  the  rosy  light  of 
sunset  faded  away,  dimmed  the  lustre  of 
the  snows  without  impairing  their  forms, 
and  no  language  can  do  justice  to  the 
sublimity  of  the  effect.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  look  at  them  without  religious 
awe ;  I  could  hardly  persuade  myself  I 
was  not  gazing  at  some  of  the  sublime 
mysteries  that  lie  beyond  the  grave." 

The  nearer  country,  hill  and  dale,  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  La  Lor- 
raine was  also  charming.  The  drives 
were  of  course  beautiful,  along  narrow 
roads,  smooth  and  even  as  garden  walks, 
amid  open  fields,  rich  and  neat  with  the 
highest  degree  of  culture ;  the  passing 
wheel  almost  touching  the  crops,  so  nar- 
row were  the  tracks.  And  the  Alps  al- 
ways in  view,  or  at  least  always  the  hope 
of  beholding  them  at  the  next  turn,  when 
some  nearer  hill  or  wood  shut  out  the 


grand  panorama  for  a  moment !  And 
the  cottages  so  exquisitely  rural,  and 
rustic,  and  local,  with  their  broad  pro- 
jecting roofs,  and  low  balconies,  and 
quaint  inscriptions,  rude  in  lettering,  de- 
vout in  meaning!  How  thrifty  the 
whole  aspect  of  things,  a  dilapidated  cot- 
tage or  a  carelessly  tilled  field,  seeming 
blots  on  the  face  of  the  land,  unknown 
in  the  good  Canton  of  Berne !  Over  these 
beautiful  scenes  the  eye  of  the  American 
traveler,  eager,  observant,  and  apprecia- 
tive, wandered  with  delight,  gathering 
some  fresh  incident  of  interest  from 
every  evening  drive.  When  harvest 
time  came  he  was  much  interested  in  the 
poor  gleaners  :  old  and  young,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  came  flocking  down 
from  the  Oberland,  scattering  them- 
selves through  the  harvest  fields,  many 
a  weary  mile  from  their  mountain 
homes,  gathering  their  small  winter  store 
of  rye  or  wheat,  ear  by  ear.  Their  va- 
ried costumes  were  faded  and  tattered, 
and  yet  pleasing,  since  the  interest  of 
inheritance  and  prolonged  local  growth 
lingered  about  them.  All  the  Bernese 
peasantry,  rich  and  poor,  were  in  cos- 
tume, at  that  date  ;  even  baby  girls  had 
the  black  gauzy  framework,  like  but- 
terfly wings,  about  their  round  and  rosy 
faces.  Of  gleaners,  Mr.  Cooper  on  one 
occasion  counted  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-nine in  a  field  of  less  than  six  acres. 

A  new  book  was  now  being  planned. 
The  idea  had  occurred  to  him  of  laying 
the  scene  of  a  tale  in  New  England, 
during  early  colonial  times,  thus  bring- 
ing into  one  picture  Puritans  and  In- 
dians. A  child,  a  little  girl,  carried 
away  in  infancy,  adopted  by  the  Indians, 
brought  up  among  them,  and  married  to 
a  chief  of  their  race,  was  to  be  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  romance.  The  idea 
he  had  probably  taken  from  the  history 
of  the  raid  on  Deerfield,  and  the  fate 
of  the  daughter  of  the  Williams  family, 
who,  when  grown  up,  refused  to  return 
to  her  relations,  and  remained  with  her 
Mohawk  family.  The  name  he  eventu- 
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ally  gave  to  this  novel  was  the  Wept  of 
Wish-ton-Wish.  It  was  only  partly 
written  at  La  Lorraine.  There  were  too 
many  excursions  to  the  finest  points  of 
Switzerland  breaking  in  upon  his  writ- 
ing-days to  allow  of  regular  work.  As 
a  rule,  after  he  adopted  literature  as  a 
profession,  he  wrote  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  morning,  after  breakfast,  from  ten 
to  twelve  or  one.  But  the  little  study 
at  La  Lorraine  was  often  vacant,  the 
American  writing-desk  closed,  the  small 
volumes  of  the  32°  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, his  constant  traveling  compan- 
ions, lying  unopened  on  the  table,  while 
the  traveller  was  wandering  about  the 
country,  frequently  in  a  char-a-banc, 
with  a  portion  of  his  family.  The  well- 
made  roads  about  Berne,  smooth  as 
those  of  an  English  park,  greatly  excited 
his  admiration.  Probably  he  enjoyed 
their  excellent  condition  all  the  more 
from  vivid  recollections  of  the  rough 
highways  about  his  Otsego  home,  where 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  wheels 
of  wagon  and  carriage  sank  to  fearful 
depths  in  the  mud.  It  seemed  difficult 
to  understand  how,  in  an  Alpine  climate, 
where  frost  must  necessarily  penetrate 
to  such  a  depth  in  the  winter,  the  roads 
could  be  kept  in  this  admirable  condi- 
tion. On  one  occasion  the  char-a-banc 
carried  the  family  party  to  Hindelbank, 
where  Mr.  Cooper  was  very  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  celebrated  monument  of 
Madame  Langhans.  He  afterwards  de- 
clared that  no  statue  had  ever  produced 
so  strong  an  effect  on  him,  from  its  pow- 
erful spiritual  sentiment  and  its  simple, 
truthful  execution. 

Many  interesting  excursions  were  also 
taken  by  the  author  alone,  with  a  guide, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Alps.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  meet  no  countrymen  in  his 
wanderings.  It  was  said  that  during 
that  summer  only  two  Americans  passed 
through  Berne ;  and  only  one  American 
family,  besides  that  at  La  Lorraine,  was 
known  to  be  traveling  in  Switzerland. 
What  a  difference  to-day,  when  thou- 


sands of  our  people  are  visiting  those 
Alpine  regions  every  year ! 

Those  summer  months  at  La  Lorraine 
passed  only  too  rapidly.  At  length  au- 
tumnal gusts  began  to  whistle  through 
the  linden-trees  about  the  cottage,  and 
light  showers  of  snow  fell  upon  the  lit- 
tle garden.  It  was  deemed  expedient 
to  move  southward  ere  the  Alpine  passes 
were  closed.  A  Swiss  railroad  was  not 
even  dreamed  of  in  the  year  of  grace 
1828.  A  couple  of  voituriers  were  en- 
gaged to  transport  the  family  party  to 
Florence.  Caspar,  the  postilion  en  chef 
had  been  a  cuirassier  of  Napoleon's 
wars ;  he  had  many  a  tale  of  march  and 
battle  to  relate.  With  no  little  intel- 
ligence, much  bonhomie,  a  hearty,  jo- 
vial nature,  and  a  good  manner,  he  was 
soon  in  high  favor  with  his  employer, 
who  long  remembered  him  with  plea- 
sure. 

The  Simplon  was  passed  on  a  brilliant 
autumn  day.  The  American  traveler 
was  full  of  admiration  of  the  engineer- 
ing power  which  had  conquered  such 
tremendous  difficulties  of  road-making, 
and  carried  so  successfully  the  track  of 
civilization  over  that  Alpine  height. 

Caspar  soon  trotted  his  fine  horses 
into  the  gates  of  Florence.  As  usual, 
a  temporary  home  was  secured.  The 
apartment  engaged  for  the  winter  was 
in  one  of  those  old  piles,  half  house, 
half  fortalice,  such  as  the  warlike  nobles 
of  Florence  were  wont  to  build  centu- 
ries ago,  and  which  still  form  a  severe 
feature  in  the  aspect  of  that  joyous  and 
sunny  city.  Buildings  which  within  are 
full  of  elegance  and  noble  works  of  art, 
without  throw  a  stern  and  frowning 
shadow  over  the  narrow  streets.  The 
apartment  selected  by  the  American 
traveler  had  been  recently  occupied  by 
Baron  Poerio,  the  Neapolitan  exile. 
The  house  was  owned  by  the  widowed 
Madame  Kicasoli,  who  with  her  two 
sons,  one  a  page  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
the  other  a  half-grown  boy,  but  already 
a  tonsured  abbe,  occupied  a  portion  of 
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the  Casa  Bicasoli.  The  elder  son,  a 
few  years  later,  made  for  himself  a  very 
noble  record  as  the  distinguished  Baron 
Ricasoli,  the  leader  of  the  patriotic  party. 
There  were  other  exiled  families,  from 
different  parts  of  Italy,  occupying  apart- 
ments in  the  house.  Florence  was  then 
a  city  of  refuge  for  political  exiles,  the 
government  of  Tuscany  being  the  most 
liberal  in  the  peninsula.  The  American 
author  enjoyed  very  much  his  residence 
in  Florence,  and  the  society  into  which 
he  was  very  kindly  received.  The  high- 
er Italian  element  of  that  society  sur- 
passed in  intelligence,  in  activity  of 
mind,  and  in  elevated  tone  what  he  had 
anticipated  from  the  general  condition 
of  the  country  at  that  period.  He  saw 
much  of  the  Marchese  Pucci  and  the 
Marchese  Gino  Capponi,  men  whom  to 
know  was  to  honor ;  through  life  he  al- 
ways remembered  them  with  respectful 
regard.  It  was  the  delight  of  the  Amer- 
ican traveler  to  enliven  the  hearthstone 
of  the  Casa  Ricasoli  with  the  cheery 
glow  of  wood  fires,  such  as  might  have 
done  credit  to  his  paternal  home  in  the 
Otsego  hills  ;  a  bright  wood  fire,  in  cool 
weather,  was  a  necessity  for  him ;  he 
was  very  critical  in  laying  the  wood, 
and  in  feeding  the  bright  blaze  in  which 
his  cheerful  nature  rejoiced.  Among 
those  enjoying  the  evening  firelight  was 
a  countryman  in  whom  Mr.  Cooper  soon 
learned  to  feel  a  deep  interest,  —  Mr. 
Horatio  Greenough,  the  sculptor.  There 
were  a  number  of  Americans  in  Florence 
during  that  winter. 

Sight-seeing,  long  mornings  spent  in 
the  galleries,  in  which  he  delighted,  in- 
terfered somewhat  with  the  progress  of 
the  new  book,  which  was  not  written  as 
rapidly  as  some  others  by  the  same  pen. 
It  soon  became  necessary,  .however,  to 
think  of  printing.  But  here  there  was 
great  disappointment.  Tuscany  was 
much  the  most  liberal  of  the  ten  govern- 
ments then  ruling  Italy,  and  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  from  the  censor 
the  necessary  permission  to  print.  Be- 


fore crossing  the  Alps,  Mr.  Cooper  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  printing  a  book 
in  the  English  language,  at  Florence, 
would  be  an  easy  task.  In  this  he  was 
greatly  disappointed.  There  was  no 
printing-office  in  the  city  which  would 
undertake  anything  of  the  kind.  There 
was  not  a  single  printer  in  Florence 
who  could  understand  English.  At  first 
promises  were  made,  hopes  of  assistance 
were  held  out,  by  the  principal  booksell- 
er. But  these  all  proved  delusive.  Sev- 
eral months  passed  away  in  fruitless 
negotiations.  At  length,  despairing  of 
success,  Mr.  Cooper  reluctantly  deter- 
mined to  leave  his  family  in  Florence, 
and  endeavor  to  make  arrangements  for 
printing  at  Marseilles.  During  the  Car- 
nival he  left  the  Casa  Ricasoli,  and  set 
out  for  France,  carrying  the  manuscript 
of  Wish-ton- Wish  with  him.  His  plan 
was  to  print  the  book  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  return  to  Florence.  On 
arriving  at  Marseilles,  and  visiting  the 
English  printing-office,  he  found  that  a 
different  arrangement  could  be  made. 
He  succeeded  in  procuring  an  English 
compositor,  willing  to  return  with  him 
to  Florence,  and  work  under  his  own 
direction,  in  an  Italian  office.  This 
man,  whose  name  was  Richard  Heavi- 
sides,  was,  unfortunately,  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  author  returned  to  Florence  with 
him.  A  room  was  found  for  him  in 
that  spacious  dwelling,  the  Casa  Rica- 
soli, and  he  received  his  meals  from 
his  employer's  table,  while  his  working- 
hours  were  passed  in  the  Italian  office. 
He  proved,  however,  an  indifferent 
printer ;  the  work  went  on  very  slow- 
ly ;  he  had  much  difficulty  in  reading 
the  author's  peculiar,  close  handwriting 
and  the  Indian  names  puzzled  him 
greatly.  The  whole  plan  was  suddenly 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  frenzied  out- 
break of  temper,  which  terrified  the 
Italian  servants,  and  made  the  man  a 
really  dangerous  member  of  the  house- 
hold. He  was  sent  back  to  Marseilles. 
This  state  of  things  was  discouraging. 
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Fresh  suggestions  were  made,  however, 
and  at  length  some  Italian  friends  of 
influence  proposed  an  application  to  the 
librarian  of  the  Grand  Duke.  This  ef- 
fort proved  entirely  successful ;  especial 
facilities  were  kindly  granted  to  the 
American  author,  and  a  small  edition 
of  Wish-ton- Wish  was  printed  in  the 
government  offices.  Early  sheets  were 
sent  to  Paris,  London,  and  Philadel- 
phia, to  meet  the  writer's  obligations  to 
his  publishers.  In  England  the  book 
received  the  name  of  The  Borderers. 
The  word  Wish-ton- Wish  had  been  taken 
from  an  Indian  vocabulary,  professing 
to  give  it  the  meaning  of  "  Whip-poor- 
Will,"  in  one  of  the  eastern  dialects. 
An  American  work  of  no  little  interest, 
whose  leading  idea  was  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Wish-ton- Wish,  had  appeared 
rather  earlier,  —  Hope  Leslie,  by  Miss 
Sedgwick.  It  is  simply  true,  however, 
that  the  idea  of  Mr.  Cooper's  book  was 
not  a  borrowed  one ;  he  had,  while  sketch- 
ing Narra-Mattah,  never  read  Hope 
Leslie.  The  success  of  the  Wish-ton- 
Wish  was  only  moderate.  There  is, 
however,  a  vein  of  deep  pathetic  inter- 
est running  through  the  narrative,  with 
a  purity  and  freshness  in  the  general 
tone  like  the  odor  of  the  newly  turned 
sod,  the  fragrance  of  bud  and  brier  in 
the  newly  opened  wood.  Impartial  jus- 
tice was  rendered  to  all  that  was  sound 
and  healthful  in  the  Puritan  system  :  to 
their  courage,  their  thrifty  industry, 
their  self-denial  and  simple  habits  of 
life,  their  shrewdness,  and  their  indom- 
itable resolution.  As  a  picture  of  pure 
family  love,  that  between  husband  and 
wife,  parent  and  child,  brother  and  sis- 
ter, the  narrative  is  beautiful.  The 
spirit  of  that  love  glows  throughout ;  it 
throws  a  light,  sweet  and  serene,  yet  clear 
and  strong,  over  every  page  ;  while  in  no 
instance  is  there  the  least  taint  of  exag- 
geration or  conceit.  Some  years  later, 
while  revising  the  pages  of  the  book 
for  a  new  edition,  the  writer  expressed 
regret  that  his  plan  had  not  varied  in 


one  particular.  The  leading  idea,  the  ab- 
duction of  the  daughter  of  the  Puritan 
family,  would  have  remained  the  same  ; 
but  instead  of  bringing  the  young  girl 
to  her  old  home,  with  the  Narragansett 
band,  he  would  have  carried  the  heart- 
stricken  father  into  the  wilderness,  on 
the  trail  of  his  lost  child ;  he  would 
have  followed  the  parent  step  by  step 
through  the  forest,  now  led  onward  by 
some  false  rumor,  then  guided  by  the 
right  clue,  —  wandering  far  and  wide, 
along  unexplored  streams,  over  nameless 
lakes,  through  pathless  valleys,  until  at 
length,  in  some  remote  wigwam  of  the 
red  man,  he  finds  her  as  she  is  now 
drawn,  a  beautiful  picture  of  sweet  nat- 
ural instincts  and  wild  grace,  appearing 
one  moment  in  that  subdued  forest  light 
which  belongs  to  the  red  man's  daugh- 
ter, and  then  again  brightening  under 
some  clearer  ray  of  her  earlier  Christian 
nurture.  We  can  imagine  something, 
at  least,  of  the  higher  interest  and  the 
beauty  of  original  detail  which  would 
have  been  given  to  the  work  under  this 
form. 

With  the  early  heats  of  an  Italian 
summer  came  longings  for  green  fields. 
A  villa,  trim  and  spruce  rather  than  pic^ 
turesque,  just  without  the  walls  of  Flor- 
ence, the  villa  St.  Illario,  was  rented. 
Its  chief  merit  lay  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  within  a  short  walk  of  that  most 
enchanting  view,  Bello  Sguardo.  A 
touch  of  malarial  fever  made  a  change 
of  air  necessary.  A  movement  south- 
ward and  by  water  was  planned.  There 
was  a  longing  for  the  sea-breezes,  a  wish 
to  find  a  dwelling  somewhere  within 
sight  and  sound  of  the  blue  waves  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Already  another  book  was  sketched, 
which  was  destined  to  add  fresh  difficul- 
ties to  his  first  experience  in  printing  an 
American  romance  in  Italy.  This  was 
the  Water- Witch,  as  different  in  charac- 
ter, general  outline,  and  in  detail,  from 
the  Wish-ton- Wish  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived. It  was  to  be  rather  a  drama  of 
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the  coast  than  a  tale  of  the  sea,  the 
movements  of  the  vessels  being  confined 
entirely  to  the  waters  connected  with  the 
harbor  of  New  York. 

Leghorn  was  the  first  step  in  the  ex- 
pedition southward.  A  characteristic 
passage  relating  to  the  seaport  may  in- 
terest the  reader  as  a  glimpse  of  the 
past :  — 

"  The  salt  air  was  grateful,  and  I 
snuffed  the  air  of  this  delightful  sea 
with  a  feeling  that  was  '  redolent  of  joy 
and  youth.'  We  hurried  off  to  the 
port.  Here  we  feasted  our  eyes  on  the 
different  picturesque  rigs  and  peculiar 
barks  of  those  poetical  waters.  Long 
years  had  gone  by  since  I  had  seen  the 
felucca,  the  polacre,  the  xebec,  the  spa- 
ranara,  with  all  the  other  quaint-looking 
craft  of  the  Mediterranean.  As  we 
strolled  along  the  mole  and  quays,  we 
met  several  men  from  the  Levant,  and 
an  Algerine  Rais  was  calmly  smoking 
his  chibouque  on  the  deck  of  his  pola- 
cre. A  good  many  Sardinians  lay  scat- 
tered about  the  harbor.  Of  Tuscans 
there  were  few,  and  these  were  small. 
Three  Russians  were  laid  up  on  account 
of  the  war  with  Turkey !  Rowing  un- 
der the  bows  of  a  Yankee,  I  found  one 
of  his  people  seated  on  the  windlass, 
playing  on  the  flute,  —  as  cool  a  piece  of 
impudence  as  can  well  be  imagined  for 
a  Massachusetts  man  to  practice  in  Italy ! 
The  delicious  odors  of  the  seaport  were 
inhaled  with  a  delight  no  language  can 
describe.  I  had  been  living  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  poetry  for  many  months, 
and  this  was  an  atmosphere  of  life. 
The  fragrance  of  the  bales  of  merchan- 
dise, of  the  piles  of  oranges,  of  even 
the  mud,  saturated  as  it  was  with  salt, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  high  seasoning  of 
occasional  breathings  of  tar  and  pitch, 
to  me  were  pregnant  with  '  odors  of  de- 
light.'  " 

At  a  later  day  he  confessed  that  the 
sight  of  the  American  flag  at  Leghorn 
had  made  his  heart  beat. 

A  Genoese  felucca  was  engaged  for 


the  voyage  to  Naples.  La  Bella  Geno- 
vese  was  a  craft  of  thirty  tons,  of  beau- 
tiful mould,  and  was  lateen-rigged.  Her 
crew  consisted  of  ten  men !  "  I  my- 
self," wrote  the  author,  "  have  been  one 
of  eleven  hands,  officers  included,  to  nav- 
igate a  ship  of  three  hundred  tons  across 
the  Atlantic,  arid  we  often  reefed  top- 
sails with  the  watch." 

The  voyage  in  the  Bella  Genovese, 
along  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  Romagna, 
and  Naples,  lasted  some  six  days  ;  a  week 
of  great  enjoyment  to  one  who,  though 
now  numbered  among  men  of  letters, 
was  ever  a  sailor  at  heart,  and  who  felt 
so  deeply  the  charm  of  Italian  nature. 
The  very  atmosphere  of  Italy  was  a 
perpetual  delight  to  him.  "  The  entire 
northern  shore  of  this  luxurious  sea,"  he 
wrote,  "  is,  in  summer,  one  scene  of  mag- 
nificent nature,  such  as  perhaps  no  other 
portion  of  the  globe  can  equal.  I  can 
best  liken  it  to  an  extremely  fine  woman, 
whose  stateliness  and  beauty  are  sof- 
tened by  the  eloquent  expression  of  femi- 
nine sentiment." 

On  one  occasion  the  felucca  was  be- 
calmed near  a  small,  desolate  island, 
the  Isola  di  Troja.  The  family  party 
landed,  and  the  most  agile  climbed  to 
the  ruined  tower,  crowning  the  highest 
point.  This  had  no  doubt  been  a  watch- 
tower  in  the  long  period  when  the  Bar- 
bary  pirates  infested  the  coast  of  Italy,  — 
a  period  then  only  closed  some  five  and 
twenty  years  earlier.  The  flags  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  of  all  the  naval 
powers  of  Europe,  were,  early  in  this 
century,  seen  carrying  tribute  to  the 
Deys  of  Tunis  and  Algiers.  Our  gal- 
lant American  navy  was  the  first  to 
make  those  Barbary  powers  respect  a 
Christian  flag,  by  their  bravery  in  the 
Bay  of  Tripoli. 

The  family  party  were  soon  housed  in 
a  most  delightful  temporary  home,  on 
the  cliffs  of  Sorrento,  in  the  Casa  Tasso. 
Of  the  many  pleasant  weeks  passed  in 
Italy,  those  months  at  Sorrento  were  the 
most  enchanting.  At  that  time  the  Casa 
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Tasso  — fondly  believed  by  the  Sorren- 
tines  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the 
great  poet  —  had  no  other  inmates  than 
the  American  family  and  the  agent  of 
the  landlord,  living  in  some  invisible 
portion  of  the  vast  dwelling,  which  has 
since  become  a  hotel.  There  was  in 
those  days  a  succession  of  antechambers, 
salons,  and  sala,  on  a  grand  scale,  with 
high  ceilings,  great  windows,  earthen 
floors,  scanty  furniture,  a  few  works  of 
classic  art,  and  from  every  window  views 
of  indescribable  beauty.  The  large  sala, 
fifty  feet  long,  faced  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
and  opened  on  a  terrace  of  the  same 
length,  built  on  the  very  brow  of  the 
tufa  cliff,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high.  Below,  the  Mediterranean  washed 
a  narrow  line  of  pebbly  beach.  The 
terrace  became  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
author.  Off  one  end  was  a  small,  tent- 
like  room,  which  was  the  study.  Here 
the  Water- Witch  was  written.  Charm- 
ing excursions  were  made  to  Capri, 
Ischia,  Pompeii,  Vesuvius,  and  Paestum. 
Nevertheless,  the  new  book  made  rapid 
progress.  The  evening  views  from  the 
terrace  were  delightful.  Directly  oppo- 
site, at  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  were 
seen  the  lights  of  Naples,  and  in  certain 
states  of  the  atmosphere  the  subdued 
murmur  from  the  roar  of  a  large  town 
could  be  distinctly  heard.  To  the  right 
rose  the  pyramidal  cone  of  Vesuvius, 
generally  crowned  at  night  by  a  soft 
rosy  cloud.  To  the  left  lay  the  dark 
pile  of  Ischia.  Fishing-boats  were  mov- 
ing quietly  to  and  fro,  and  larger  craft, 
in  shadowy  outline,  were  seen  here  and 
there  at  anchor.  There  was  no  carriage- 
road  approaching  Sorrento  ;  a  rude  track 
for  horsemen  or  travelers  on  foot  crossed 
the  mountains  lining  the  shore,  westward. 
There  was  only  one  wheeled  carriage  on 
the  whole  plain  of  Sorrento,  and  that 
was  the  archbishop's.  Sorrento,  though 
little  more  than  a  large  village,  could 
boast  the  dignity  of  a  cathedral,  and 
was  the  see  of  an  archbishopric.  There 
were  said  to  be  "more  than  twenty 


churches  and  convents "  in  the  little 
town  and  its  neighborhood.  All  com- 
munication with  Naples  was  carried  on 
by  water.  There  was  a  pretty  little  fe- 
lucca, the  Divina  Providenza,  which 
crossed  the  bay  to  Naples  every  morn- 
ing, wind  and  weather  permitting,  car- 
rying passengers  and  mail,  returning  in 
the  evening  to  its  quiet  landing,  with 
the  latest  news  of  the  busy  world. 

While  watching  the  beautiful  bay 
and  its  picturesque  craft,  the  American 
traveler's  imagination  was  busy  with 
scenes  of  a  very  different  character, 
which  he  was  sketching  with  the  pen : 
the  movements  of  the  beautiful  Water- 
Witch  and  the  Coquette,  stealing  along 
the  shores  of  Staten  Island  and  the  Bay 
of  New  York ;  with  the  stirring  chase  of 
the  smuggler  through  the  perils  of  Hell- 
Gate,  —  perils  very  real  in  those  days,  but 
which  in  our  time  have  all  but  disappeared, 
under  the  direction  of  skillful  science. 
A  great  portion  of  the  new  romance  was 
written  on  the  terrace  of  the  Casa  Tasso. 
But  at  length  the  cold  weather  made  it- 
self felt  with  some  severity.  Not  only 
the  dark  tufa  mountains,  but  the  orange 
groves  of  the  plain,  were  powdered  with 
snow.  It  became  necessary  to  abandon 
a  dwelling  so  vast  and  so  open,  in  which 
there  was  but  one  fireplace.  Braziers, 
after  the  regular  Italian  fashion,  albeit 
of  elegant  workmanship  and  great  size, 
and  filled  with  choice  charcoal  of  olive- 
wood,  were  not  to  be  endured  by  such 
a  votary  of  the  Yule-log*  The  family 
party  moved  to  Naples. 

Inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  printing  at  Naples.  But  the 
idea  was  almost  immediately  abandoned. 
The  censorship  was  terribly  severe  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Sicilies.  Among 
the  many  Italian  governments  at  that 
date  dividing  Italy,  that  of  Naples  was 
the  most  tyrannical.  Some  of  the  best 
men  of  the  country  were  at  that  moment 
wearing  out  body  and  soul,  in  the  most 
gloomy  dungeons.  A  few  weeks  were 
spent  among  the  galleries  and  churches, 
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with  renewed  visits  to  Pompeii  and  Ve- 
suvius. Mr.  Cooper  had  a  high  opinion 
of  the  natural  endowments  of  the  Ital- 
ian race.  Familiar  intercourse  had 
raised  that  opinion.  He  always  declared 
that,  under  favorable  circumstances,  he 
believed  them  capable  of  holding  a  high 
position  among  modern  nations.  At 
that  period  they  were  broken  up  into 
fragments ;  in  some  quarters  weakened 
by  feeble  governments,  in  others  crushed 
by  tyranny.  He  considered  his  Sor- 
rento sailors  a  brave  race  of  men,  and 
had  even  a  good  word  for  some  of  the 
beggars.  He  differed  from  the  King 
of  Naples  in  his  opinion  of  the  natural 
courage  of  Italians.  A  diplomate  then 
at  Naples  told  him  that  recently,  at  a 
cabinet  council  in  the  royal  palace, 
where  the  uniform  of  the  army  was 
under  consideration,  the  king  had  ex- 
claimed, in  the  patois  he  often  used, 
u  Vesti  li  come  vuoi,  fuiranno  sempre." 
(Dress  them  as  you  will,  they  will  always 
run  away.) 

"  Sooner  or  later  Italy  will  inevitably 
be  a  single  state  ;  this  is  a  result  which 
I  hold  to  be  inevitable,  though  the  means 
by  which  it  is  to  be  effected  are  still  hid- 
den." So  wrote  Mr.  Cooper  in  1829. 

The  first  view  of  Rome  filled  the 
American  traveler  with  deep  emotion. 
The  entire  winter  of  1830  was  passed 
at  Rome.  Laying  no  claim  to  the  hon- 
ors of  scholarship  in  the  field  of  antiqui- 
ty, the  American  writer  was  yet  deeply 
interested  in  the  great  city  and  its  ruins. 
The  apartment  he  occupied  was  in  the 
Via  Ripetta,  the  muddy  Tiber  flowing 
beneath  its  windows  ;  while  in  the  dis- 
tance beyond,  St.  Peter's  and  the  Castle 
St.  Angelo  were  constantly  in  sight. 
Galleries,  churches,  ruins,  gardens,  were 
visited  with  deep  interest  and  enjoyment. 
He  found  many  agreeable  companions 
among  the  crowd  of  foreigners  always 
haunting  Rome,  —  Russians,  English, 
French,  Americans,  Poles.  Was  there 
ever  a  city  on  earth,  from  remote  periods 
to  the  present  hour,  whose  streets  have 
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been  at  all  times  so  crowded  with  throngs; 
of  foreigners  from  all  the  peoples  of  the 
known  world  ?  The  ruins  of  Rome 
have  a  greater  power  of  attraction  than 
the  grandest  edifices  of  modern  nations. 
The  author  paid  his  respects  to  M. 
Bunsen  at  the  Capitol,  and  was  much  in- 
terested in  the  information  he  received 
from  him.  He  was  also  admitted  to  pay 
his  homage  to  Madame  Mere,  the  mo- 
ther of  Napoleon,  a  quiet,  dignified  old 
lady,  who  received  but  few  foreigners. 
While  in  her  salon,  a  young  man  of 
slight,  insignificant  appearance  entered 
the  room,  riding-whip  in  hand.  This 
proved  to  be  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte, 
then  considered  a  mere  trifler  at  Rome, 
but  later  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
"  C'est  un  petit  freluquet !  "  said  a 
French  lady  who  saw  him  frequently. 
The  words  were  spoken  in  a  very  con- 
temptuous tone. 

Mr.  Cooper  took  great  pleasure  in  rid- 
ing for  hours  over  the  Campagna,  on 
a  spirited  white  saddle-horse,  which  he 
called  the  Chigi ;  lingering  here  about 
some  ruin,  now  pausing  to  enjoy  an  im- 
pressive view,  or  dismounting  perchance 
to  examine  more  closely  a  statue  or  frag- 
ment of  ancient  days.  He  seldom  rode 
alone;  ever  social  in  feeling,  he  gener- 
ally found  agreeable  companions  for  the 
morning  ride,  among  the  American  or 
European  friends,  who  at  Rome,  as  at 
Florence,  took  pleasure  in  the  cheerful 
fireside.  Among  others,  there  was  no 
one,  perhaps,  whose  society  was  more 
interesting  than  that  of  the  great  Polish 
poet,  Mickiewicz,  a  man  whose  appear- 
ance, manner,  and  conversation  were  full 
of  originality  and  genius,  while  the  sad 
fate  of  his  country  enlisted  Mr.  Cooper's 
warmest  sympathies  in  his  behalf.  The 
two  writers  were  frequently  seen  roam- 
ing together  over  the  Campagna,  or  amid 
the  ruins  of  Rome. 

The  new  romance  was  now  finished. 
Efforts  were  made  to  print  a  small  edi- 
tion in  English'.  Several  Italian  gentle- 
men of  influence  very  kindly  interested 
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themselves  in  behalf  of  the  American 
writer.  The  usual  inquiries  and  appli- 
cations to  those  in  authority  were  made. 
Some  encouragement  was  given  at  first. 
The  nature  and  character  of  the  book 
were  explained  ;  it  was  a  sea  tale,  whose 
scene  lay  in  American  waters.  Thus 
far  all  seemed  promising ;  the  Italian 
friends  were  quite  sanguine  as  to  the 
success  of  this  little  enterprise,  and  as 
such  they  considered  it.  The  first  chap- 
ters of  the  book  were  copied,  and  placed 
with  all  due  form  in  the  hands  of  the 
censor.  Days  passed.  No  answer  was 
received.  Anxious  to  know  the  result, 
a  renewed  application  was  made  to  the 
gentleman  in  authority.  At  length  came 
a  very  polite,  very  dignified,  but  severe 
communication.  On  the  second  page 
occurred  the  remark  that  "  Rome  itself 
is  only  to  be  traced  by  fallen  temples 
and  buried  columns."  This  passage  was 
utterly  condemned.  The  whole  book 
must  be  rigidly  revised,  this  ominous 
opening  having  excited  the  gravest  fears 
as  to  the  character  of  the  succeeding 
pages.  Some  weeks  passed  in  these  ne- 
gotiations. There  was  much  bigotry  to 
be  overcome.  Foreseeing,  on  this  ac- 
count, constant  annoyance  from  an  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  the  plan,  all  idea  of 
printing  at  Rome  was  abandoned.  In 
the  spring,  after  the  Easter  holidays, 
the  author  left  Rome,  and  commenced 
his  migration  northward,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  passing  the  following  year  in 
Germany,  where  there  could  be  little 
difficulty  in  printing. 

At  Venice  he  halted  for  some  weeks. 
Here  he  was  under  the  full  spell  of  en- 
chantment which  falls  upon  all  travel- 
ers in  that  marvelous  city.  "  I  had  nev- 
er before  seen  a  city  afloat.  It  was  now 
evening,  but  a  fine  moon  was  shedding 
its  light  on  the  scene,  rendering  it  fairy- 
like.  Passing  beneath  an  arch,  we  issued 
into  the  great  square  of  St.  Mark.  No 
other  scene,  in  a  town,  ever  struck  me 
with  so  much  surprise  and  pleasure.  .  .  . 
I  felt  as  if  transported  to  a  scene  in  the 


Arabian  Nights.  The  moon,  with  its 
mild,  delusive  light,  aided  the  deception, 
the  forms  rising  beneath  it  still  more 
fanciful  and  quaint.  .  .  .  Certainly  no 
other  place  ever  struck  my  imagination 
so  forcibly ;  and  never  before  did  I  ex- 
perience so  much  pleasure  from  novel 
objects  in  so  short  a  time.  .  .  .  The 
pavement  of  this  church  (San  Marco)  is 
undulating,  like  low  waves,  a  sort  of 

sleeping  groundswell.     C thinks  it 

intentional,  by  way  of  marine  poetry,  to 
denote  the  habits  of  the  people ;  but  I 
fancy  it  is  more  probably  poetical  jus- 
tice, a  reward  for  not  driving  home  the 
piles."  The  works  of  art  gave  him  great 
delight.  "  Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  Paul 
Veronese  are  seen  only  in  Venice.  Ti- 
tian is  here  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  You 
know  the  French  carried  away  every 
work  of  art  they  could.  They  even  at- 
tempted to  remove  fresco  paintings,  —  a 
desecration  that  merited  the  overthrow 
of  their  power."  "  We  have  visited  half 
the  churches  here,  picture-hunting  ;  and 
a  queer  thing  it  is  to  draw  up  to  a  noble 
portico  in  your  gondola,  to  land,  and  find 
yourself  in  one  of  the  noblest  edifices 
of  Europe.  The  sea-breezes  fan  the 
shrines,  and  sometimes  the  spray  and 
surf  are  leaping  about  them,  as  if  they 
were  rocks  on  a  strand." 

Very  deeply  was  the  mind  of  the 
American  author  impressed  with  Venice, 
—  that  very  Nereid  among  earth's  grand- 
est capitals,  whose  whole  existence  for 
long  ages  has  been  a  brilliant  marvel; 
most  picturesque  among  municipalities  ; 
most  poetical  among  the  daughters  of 
commerce;  most  thrifty,  most  politic, 
among  the  daughters  of  art ;  most  Ori- 
ental among  the  children  of  Christian 
Europe ;  most  stately,  most  elegant, 
among  the  proud  daughters  of  the  sea ; 
most  gay  and  gorgeous,  most  heartless, 
most  tyrannical  queen,  among  earth's 
crowning  cities.  For  weeks  the  travel- 
er went  gliding  along  the  noiseless  ca- 
nals, in  the  easy  gondola,  —  reminding 
him,  he  said,  in  form  and  lightness,  of 
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the  Indian  canoe  of  bark  ;  now  stepping 
from  the  graceful  and  shadowy  skiff  into 
the  portal  of  some  sacred  pile ;  now 
springing  from  the  boat  into  the  hall  of 
some  old  palace,  all  marble  to  the  eye, 
between  water  and  sky. 

Erelong  the  idea  of  a  romance  con- 
nected with  this  enchanted  ground  sug- 
gested itself.  He  began  to  study  closely 
works  connected  with  Venetian  history. 
An  insight  into  the  interior  working  of 
that  political  system  filled  him  with  hor- 
ror. Its  heartless  trifling  with  every  sa- 
cred right  of  individuals,  its  sacrifice  of 
every  righteous  principle  which  came 
into  conflict  with  its  one  chief  object, 
the  aggrandizement  of  San  Marco,  ex- 
cited his  indignation. 

While  the  outline  of  the  new  romance 
was  gradually  assuming  distinctness,  the 
heats  of  summer  rendered  it  unsafe  to 
linger  longer  on  those  enchanted  waters. 
The  journey  to  Germany,  to  Dresden, 
was  continued.  There  were  pauses  at 
picturesque  Innsbruck,  and  at  Munich, 
where  the  works  of  art  were  greatly  ad- 
mired. An  amusing  incident  occurred 
during  a  night  journey,  at  the  gates  of 
a  small  town  between  Munich  and  Dres- 
den. The  travelers 'were  aroused  from  a 
midnight  nap  by  the  usual  demand  for 
the  passport.  The  paper  was  handed  to 
the  soldier  on  duty.  Presently  the  head 
official,  also  in  uniform,  ran  eagerly  to 
the  carriage  door,  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement. "  You  come  from  America  !  " 
"  Yes,  we  are  Americans."  "  My  bro- 
ther Hans  is  in  America  !  Did  you  see 
brother  Hans  Breitkopf  in  America  ?  " 
"  No ;  I  did  not  see  your  brother. 
America  is  rather  a  large  country." 

At  Dresden  a  pleasant  apartment  was 
found  in  the  Alt-Markt.  Measures  were 
immediately  taken  for  printing  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Water- Witch.  There  was  not 
the  least  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the 
plan,  and  that  picturesque  craft,  which 
had  been  wrecked  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  was  now  successfully  launched  on 
the  broader  waters  of  the  Elbe. 


The  quaint  and  busy  show  of  homely 
German  life  in  the  Alt-Markt,  as  seen 
weekly  at  fairs,  under  tent  and  booth, 
so  different  from  that  of  Italy,  afforded 
amusement.  The  town  was  admired, 
with  its  fine  public  grounds,  noble  river 
and  bridge,  and  above  all  its  gallery, 
worthy  of  Italy.  Still,  there  were  re- 
grets for  the  country  south  of  the  great 
mountains,  and  the  author  frequently 
remarked  that  every  traveler  should  visit 
Germany  before  crossing  the  Alps.  It 
was  said  that  there  was  only  one  Amer- 
ican in  Dresden  that  summer,  besides 
the  author's  family.  There  were  Eng- 
lish residents,  but  not  in  large  num- 
bers. The  children  of  the  family  passed 
the  day  at  a  boarding-school,  where  they 
were  sent  to  learn  German.  The  excel- 
lent lady  at  the  head  of  this  establish- 
ment, after  a  while,  confided  to  their 
parents  the  great  astonishment  excited 
in  herself  and  all  the  school,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  these  children.  "  We  ex- 
pected them  to  be  black  !  We  supposed 
all  Americans  were  black  !  "  What  had 
led  to  this  idea  ?  was  the  inquiry.  "  Oh, 
it  was  the  general  impression  in  Dres- 
den that  Americans  were  black.  The 
idea  was  nothing  new  !  "  It  happened 
also  that  Madame  Christophe,  the  ex- 
Empress  of  Hayti,  had  recently  passed 
some  months  with  her  daughter  at  Dres- 
den, and  her  African  complexion  was  of 
a  fine  ebony.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
author  of  the  Spy  and  his  family  would 
also  prove  blackamoors. 

Meanwhile,  the  Water -Witch  was 
printed.  The  first  pages  of  a  new  ro- 
mance, the  Bravo,  whose  scene  was  laid 
in  Venice,  were  written.  The  entire 
plan  of  the  book  was  sketched  in  the 
author's  mind.  No  notes  were  made. 
He  never  wrote  from  notes,  unless  writ- 
ing history  or  statistics.  In  such  cases 
he  was  very  conscientious  in  all  details, 
and  drew  up  the  important  facts  before- 
hand. A  pleasant 'excursion  was  made 
to  the  Saxon  Switzerland.  A  plan  was 
being  arranged  for  moving  to  Vienna 
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for  the  winter.  Suddenly  the  tocsin  of 
the  Revolution  of  1830  was  heard  boom- 
ing from  Paris  !  Finding  the  general 
character  of  the  disturbance  orderly,  and 
under  the  control  of  General  Lafayette, 
Mr.  Cooper  decided  to  return  at  once 
to  Paris.  He  was  eager  to  be  on  the 
ground  where  events  of  such  great  impor- 
tance were  occurring  every  day.  He  him- 
self set  out  for  France  immediately,  leav- 
ing his  family  to  follow  a  few  weeks  la- 
ter, under  the  care  of  a  man-servant  in 
whom  he  had  confidence,  and  the  nephew 
who  had  been  traveling  with  him.  The 
condition  of  Paris  was  found  compara- 
tively tranquil.  There  was  no  danger 
for  foreigners.  He  secured  a  pleasant 
apartment  in  the  Rue  d'Aguesseau,  and 
his  family  turned  their  faces  westward. 
The  journey  was  uneventful.  After 
passing  the  frontiers  of  France,  there 
was  a  general  air  of  unrest  and  anxiety 
among  the  people,  but  no  traces  of  vio- 
lence. The  elder  women,  poor  crea- 
tures, at  the  different  auberges,  shook 
their  heads,  looking  very  sad,  and  hoped 
there  would  be  no  return  of  those  dread- 
ful Cosaques  of  1815.  One  poor  old 
crone,  whose  recollection  carried  her 
further  back,  to  the  terrors  of  the  first 
Revolution,  sat  on  a  doorstep,  weeping 
bitter  tears  and  wringing  her  hands. 
She  cried  constantly,  "  La  Revolution  est 
dechaine'e !  La  Revolution  est  dechai- 
nee  !  "  —  as  if  the  Revolution  were  a  liv- 
ing monster!  Alas,  no  doubt  it  has 
often  proved  so.  The  American  family 
endeavored  to  comfort  her,  but  in  vain  : 
she  remained  sitting  on  the  doorstep, 
weeping  and  wringing  her  hands,  and 
crying  like  a  sibyl,  "  La  Revolution  est 
de*chainee !  La  Revolution  est  dechai- 
ne*e ! " 

The  Bravo  was  written  to  martial 
music.  The  reviews  and  movements  of 
the  garrison  and  National  Guard  of 
Paris  were  very  frequent,  and  frequently 
also  the  beat  of  the  rappel,  calling  the 
military  out  to  quell  some  fresh  disturb- 
ance, was  heard  even  in  the  most  quiet 


streets.  Who  that  has  ever  listened  to 
that  fearful  roar  of  a  frenzied  mob  can 
think  of  those  sounds  without  horror ! 
The  growls  of  wild  beasts  are  as  nothing 
to  the  demoniac  yells  of  men  maddened 
by  infuriate  passion.  The  wild  crea- 
tures, the  beasts  of  prey,  have  but  one 
nature,  that  of  animals ;  but  men,  when 
forgetful  of  their  humanity,  rival  fiends 
in  the  expression  of  intelligent  cruelty. 
Still,  the  Revolution  of  1830  was  much 
the  least  disorderly  of  any  of  the  long 
series  of  violent  disturbances  which  have 
afflicted  unhappy  France  during  the  last 
century.  Foreigners  were  not  molested. 
There  were  few  days  when  ladies  and 
children  could  not  walk  with  safety  in 
the  Tuileries.  Mr.  Cooper  followed 
every  movement  of  the  Revolution  with 
deep  interest,  —  in  the  streets,  in  the 
public  press,  in  society,  and  in  the 
Chambers.  From  the  first  he  mistrust- 
ed the  sincerity  of  the  king.  That 
impression  increased  with  every  year. 
And  when  the  echoes  of  another  out- 
burst of  the  volcano  in  Paris  reached 
him  across  the  ocean,  in  his  quiet  vil- 
lage home,  eighteen  years  later,  he  was 
prepared  for  it,  had  expected  it.  Mean- 
while, however,  during  those  first  years 
after  the  Revolution  of  July  he  led 
his  usual  life,  deeply  interested  in  all 
public  events  of  importance,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  and  spending  two  or 
three  hours  every  morning  in  writing. 
He  soon  moved  his  family  to  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  to  a  small,  quiet  ho- 
tel, entre  cour  et  jardin,  59  Rue  St. 
Dominique,  where  he  continued  to  live 
until  he  left  Europe.  It  was  in  the  cab- 
inet of  that  very  pleasant  home  that  the 
last  chapters  of  the  Bravo  were  written, 
and  the  book  prepared  for  publication. 

The  task  the  author  had  allotted  him- 
self was  thoroughly  carried  out.  A  pic- 
ture of  the  heartless  cruelty  and  treach- 
ery of  the  Venetian  oligarchy,  in  its  se- 
cret working,  is  laid  before  the  reader ; 
it  is  a  picture  which  in  no  particular  sur- 
passes in  the  darkness  of  its  coloring 
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what  history  has  revealed  on  the  same 
subject.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Cooper  that  an  aristocracy  must,  from  its 
very  nature,  be  a  dangerous  form  of  gov- 
ernment ;  as  a  general  rule,  he  believed 
a  prolonged  aristocracy  more  likely  to 
prove  coldly  selfish,  tyrannical,  and 
treacherous  than  either  a  monarchy  or 
a  democracy.  This  danger  he  conceived 
to  flow  from  its  irresponsible  character, 
united  to  the  great  strength  to  which 
such  a  form  of  government  may  attain 
by  the  concentration  of  talent,  wealth, 
intelligence,  legislative  and  executive 
power,  within  a  circle  sufficiently  nar- 
row for  the  most  decisive  action,  while, 
like  all  corporate  bodies,  it  is  lacking  in 
the  restraints  of  individual  responsibility. 

The  Bravo  was  received  with  accla- 
mation in  France  and  Germany.  In 
America  it  was  disparaged.  It  was 
said  the  author  had  copied  the  novel  of 
Lewis,  the  Bravo  of  Venice.  This  book 
he  had  never  read. 

The  reader  may  remember  the  jailer's 
daughter,  with  the  sweet  Italian  name 
of  Gelsomina.  The  name  was  a  real 
one,  and  possibly  something  in  the  gen- 
eral character  may  have  been  drawn 
from  life.  While  the  American  family 
were  living  on  the  cliffs  of  Sorrento,  a 
young  peasant  girl  of  the  neighborhood 
became  one  of  the  household,  half  nurse, 
half  playfellow,  to  the  children  of  the 
party.  She  bore  the  name  of  Gelsomi- 
na. Simple  and  childlike,  yet  singu- 
larly faithful  to  duty,  Gelsomina  was 
soon  in  high  favor  with  great  and  small, 
and,  in  charge  of  the  young  flock,  made 
one  of  every  family  party  in  the  little 
excursions  about  the  bay.  On  these  oc- 
casions she  was  always  in  gay  costume  : 
a  light  blue  silken  jacket  trimmed  with 
gold  lace,  a  flowery  chintz  skirt,  her  dark 
hair  well  garnished  with  long  golden 
pins  and  bodkins,  a  gold  chain  of  many 
strands  encircling  her  throat,  and  drops, 
long  and  heavy,  hanging  from  her  ears. 
It  chanced  one  afternoon  that,  while 
playing  with  her  young  charge  in  the 


orange  grove  of  the  garden,  Gelsomina 
went  for  a  draught  of  water  to  the  well 
in  the  court,  —  that  picturesque  marble 
well.  There,  while  bending  over  the 
curbstone  and  drawing  up  the  bucket, 
like  Zara  of  Moorish  fame,  she  dropped 
one  of  the  heavy  ear-rings  into  the  wa- 
ter. Great  was  the  grief  of  the  sim- 
ple creature !  Warm  was  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  household  !  The  ear-rings, 
like  most  of  the  jewelry  of  the  Italian 
peasants,  were  as  much  an  heirloom, 
a  family  treasure,  as  the  diamonds  of 
a  duchess.  But  the  well  was  one  of 
great  depth  ;  the  jewel  was  irretrievably 
lost.  Gelsomina's  tears,  like  those  of 
Moorish  Zara,  fell  on  the  marble  curb- 
stone in  vain. 

' '  The  well  is  deep,  —  far  down  they  lie  be- 
neath the  cold  blue  water ; 
My   ear-rings !    my   ear-rings !     O  luckless, 
luckless  well !  " 

The  warm-hearted  and  faithful  Gelsomi- 
na would  gladly  have  followed  her  Amer- 
ican friends  northward  ;  but  there  was  a 
portly  aunt,  a  washerwoman,  stately  and 
dignified  as  a  Roman  matron,  who  would 
not  trust  her  so  far  away  from  the  or- 
ange groves  of  Sorrento.  When  the 
hour  of  parting  came,  she  received  from 
her  mistress  a  fine  pair  of  new  ear-rings, 
of  the  peasant  fashion,  as  a  reward  for 
her  simple  fidelity ;  and  tears  of  grati- 
tude and  of  sorrow  fell  upon  the  trin- 
kets, as  she  kissed  the  hand  of  the  giver. 
Something  of  the  simplicity,  innocence, 
and  excellence  of  this  young  creature 
would  seem  to  have  been  given,  with  her 
name,  to  the  jailer's  daughter,  in  the 
Bravo. 

A  most  audacious  and  extraordinary 
attempt  at  literary  forgery,  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  on  record,  is  connected 
with  the  Bravo.  Mr.  Cooper  had  lain 
but  a  few  weeks  in  his  grave,  in  the  par- 
ish churchyard  of  the  village  which  was 
his  home,  when  there  appeared  in  Paris, 
in  a  French  periodical,  a  very  flattering 
notice  of  his  works,  purporting  to  be 
written  by  an  intimate  personal  friend, 
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and  bearing  the  signature  of  a  literary 
man  of  a  degree  of  local  reputation,  a 
feuilletoniste  of  the  day.  Allusion  was 
made  to  the  years  passed  by  the  Ameri- 
can author  in  France.  The  writer  of 
the  article  declared  himself  to  have  been 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Cooper ;  deplored  in  his  death  the 
decease  of  a  friend,  —  one  who  for  years 
had  been  his  constant  companion,  one 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  going  almost 
daily  with  him  to  this  cafe  and  that 
theatre  !  But  it  was  not  only  a  friend 
whom  the  French  litterateur  had  lost ; 
he  had  also  been  deprived  of  a  constant 
correspondent,  one  whose  letters  filled 
his  portfolio.  A  few  of  these  letters  he 
now  lays  before  the  public ;  a  volume  of 
them  should  shortly  be  published.  While 
traveling  in  Italy  these  letters  had  been 
particularly  interesting.  At  Venice, 
however,  where  Mr.  Cooper  wrote  his 
celebrated  romance  of  the  Bravo,  the 
litterateur  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
been  his  constant  companion  ;  he  had 
visited  with  him  the  jailer's  dwelling 
in  which  Gelsomina  lived,  the  Piombi 


where  the  wretched  father  of  Jacopo 
died,  and  the  spot  marked  for  the  death 
of  Antonio.  Remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Cooper  on  these  occasions  were  given ; 
extracts  from  several  letters  purporting 
to  be  his  were  printed.  Would  it  have 
been  thought  possible  that  such  an  ar- 
ticle, from  the  first  to  the  last  line, 
was  a  most  daring  fabrication  ?  It  was 
falsehood  throughout.  Mr.  Cooper  had 
no  French  friend  bearing  the  name  of 
this  writer.  It  is  probable  that  he  never 
wrote  one  line  to  that  person.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  that  individual  ever  crossed 
his  threshold.  The  cafe's  alluded  to 
Mr.  Cooper  never  frequented  as  a  habit. 
Rarely,  indeed,  did  he  go  to  a  theatre, 
unless  for  some  performance  of  more 
than  usual  intellectual  attraction.  The 
only  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him  to 
the  prisons  of  Venice  chanced  to  be  all 
Americans  ;  he  had  on  those  occasions 
no  European  companion  whatever.  A 
brief  denial  of  this  most  flagrant  false- 
hood was  immediately  published  by  the 
family  of  Mr.  Cooper.  The  volume  of 
forged  letters  was  never  printed. 

Susan  Fenimore  Cooper. 


OMAR  KHAYYAM. 

SAYER  of  sooth,  and  Searcher  of  dim  skies! 

Lover  of  Song,  and  Sun,  and  Summertide, 

For  whom  so  many  roses  bloomed  and  died! 
Tender  Interpreter,  most  sadly  wise, 
Of  earth's  dumb,  inarticulated  cries ! 

Time's  self  cannot  estrange  us,  nor  divide; 

Thy  hand  still  beckons  from  the  garden-side, 
Through  green  vine-garlands,  when  the  Winter  dies. 

Thy  calm  lips  smile  on  us,  thine  eyes  are  wet; 

The  nightingale's  full  song  sobs  all  through  thine, 
And  thine  in  hers,  —  part  human,  part  divine ! 

Among  the  deathless  gods  thy  place  is  set, 

All-wise,  but  drowsy  with  Life's  mingled  Wine, 

Laughter  and  Learning,  Passion  and  Regret. 

Graham  It.  Tomson. 
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STEPHEN'S   ANSWER. 

THIS  terror  which  seized  Edmund  did 
not  come  upon  him  for  the  first  time  : 
he  had  already  perceived  the  supreme 
danger  of  making  known  his  suspicions 
of  Stephen  to  Roger  ;  but  there  had  been 
enough  in  the  inquisition  which  was 
forced  into  his  hands,  and  the  question 
whether  or  not  Stephen  were  really 
guilty,  to  distract  his  thoughts.  Now, 
however,  that  he  must  carry  back  to 
Roger  Stephen's  disavowal,  a  disavowal 
which  could,  he  said  to  himself,  convince 
nobody,  and  which  was  of  something 
quite  different  from  the  simple  question 
which  Roger  had  intended  to  put,  a  real 
panic  seized  upon  him.  Lily's  disappear- 
ance was  not  an  event  which  could  be 
forgotten.  It  was  not  a  thing  of  the 
moment,  which  could  pass  out  of  recol- 
lection, with  all  its  attendant  circum- 
stances, when  its  novelty  was  exhausted. 
Had  it  been  the  father  and  mother  alone, 
poor,  helpless,  miserable  people,  they 
might  have  been  silenced  somehow,  and 
the  cause  of  this  misfortune  concealed. 
But  Roger  would  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned ;  he  would  resolutely  clear  up 
the  mystery,  and  seek  the  girl  whom  he 
had  loved,  so  bitterly  to  his  own  cost, 
until  at  least  he  had  found  that  the  Lily 
of  his  dreams  was  lost  forever.  Ed- 
mund shuddered  to  think  what  would 
befall  his  brother  when  he  made  this 
discovery  :  but  more  terrible  still  was  the 
thought  of  what  would  happen  when,  in 
that  search,  Roger  was  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  man  who  bore  his  own 
name,  his  father's  son,  his  own  flesh  and 
blood. 

In  a  state  of  distraction,  the  third 
of  the  sons  of  Melcombe,  he  who  must 
stand  between  the  two  thus  made  dead- 


ly enemies,  divided  by  a  wrong  which 
could  never  be  forgotten  or  forgiven, 
dwelt  upon  this  inevitable  discovery, 
and  hurrying  through  the  streets,  uncon- 
scious of  the  crowd,  turned  over  and 
over  in  his  confused  mind  every  expe- 
dient by  which  it  could  be  averted.  A 
thousand  schemes  passed  wildly  before 
him,  only  to  be  rejected.  He  laughed 
within  himself  at  the  futile  suggestion 
that  Roger  might  be  persuaded  to  go 
away,  to  withdraw  from  the  scene  of  his 
loss,  that  first  thought  which  occurs  to 
every  Englishman  in  trouble.  It  was 
not  so  long  since  he  had  himself  hurried 
his  brother  over  the  banal  road  into 
the  commonplace  resorts  of  weariness 
and  wretchedness.  That  was  not  to  be 
done  again;  and  on  what  pretense,  till 
Lily  was  proved  unworthy,  could  Roger 
be  driven  from  the  new  life  he  had 
planned  ?  And  how  was  Lily  to  be 
accounted  for  without  the  unveiling  of 
that  most  horrible  complication  of  all, 
and  the  revelation  of  the  destroyer  of 
Roger's  hopes  and  dreams  in  his  bro- 
ther? 

Edmund  felt  himself  paralyzed  by 
this  terror,  which  he  saw  no  way  of 
escaping.  He  was  as  helpless  as  he  was 
panic-stricken,  and  wandered  about  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  with  no  aim  but  to 
keep  out  of  Roger's  way,  and  no  power 
to  originate  any  expedient  by  which  he 
might  stave  off  the  danger. 

At  last  the  moment  came  which  could 
not  have  been  long  avoided.  He  met 
Roger  at  the  end  of  the  street  in  which 
their  rooms  were,  about  the  hour  of 
dinner,  and  for  a  moment  hoped  that  he 
was  going  out  to  fill  some  engagement, 
and  that  there  might  still  be  a  breathing 
time. 

Roger  had  just  come  out,  dressed  for 
dinner,  with  a  light  overcoat  over  his 
evening  clothes ;  and  it  seemed  to  Ed- 
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nmiul,  who  was  still  in  his  country  suit, 
not  fit  for  London,  and  sadly  worn  out 
and  wretched,  that  the  mere  fact  of  his 
careful  dress  showed  that  his  brother 
had  shaken  off  the  impression  of  the  bad 
news.  But  when  he  saw  more  distinctly, 
by  the  uncertain  evening  light,  Roger's 
face,  white  and  rigid,  with  the  upper  lip 
closed  down  upon  the  lower,  as  if  made 
of  iron,  he  was  quickly  undeceived.  As 
soon  as  they  met,  Roger  put  his  arm 
within  Edmund's,  and  turned  him  round 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  was  himself 
going,  with  that  ignoring  of  his  brother's 
inclinations,  even  of  his  weariness  and 
bodily  needs,  which  is  in  some  cases  the 
highest  compliment  one  man  can  pay  to 
another. 

"  Ned,"  he  began,  without  any  pre- 
face, "  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more 
wretched  it  .makes  me.  Was  she  a 
girl  to  disappear  like  that,  leaving  her 
people  in  anxiety  ?  Besides,  what  mo- 
tive was  there  for  any  such  mystery  ? 
She  might  have  let  them  know  somehow, 
—  she  must  have  done  so.  Ned,  my 
Lily  has  been  spirited  away !  " 

Edmund  was  taken  by  surprise. 
"  No,  no  —  who  would  do  that  ?  "  he 
asked,  bewildered  by  the  suggestion. 

"  Who  ?  Any  one.  Some  madman 
who  had  seen  her.  We  think  we  have 
outlived  such  things,  but  we  haven't, 
Ned.  Passion  is  as  mad  as  ever  it  was. 
Or  even  to  get  her  out  of  my  way, 
my  father  "  — 

"  Impossible  !  Such  a  thing  would 
never  enter  his  mind  !  " 

"  There  is  nothing  impossible !  "  re- 
turned Roger,  with  nervous  heat,  "  ex- 
cept that  my  Lily  should  go  —  should 
consent  "  —  The  deep  murmur  of  his 
voice  ceased  in  something  inarticulate,  a 
note  of  such  immeasurable  pain,  of  hor- 
rible doubt  hidden  under  words  of  cer- 
tainty, that  Edmund  felt  all  his  fears 
realized.  Then  Roger  gave  himself  a 
shake,  as  if  to  get  rid  of  some  nightmare, 
and  asked,  with  an  air  of  sudden  awak- 
ening, ««  Did  Stephen  see  her  ?  Did 


he  notice  anything  —  which  way  she 
went  ?  " 

"  No,  he  noticed  nothing." 

Something  in  Edmund's  tone  made 
Roger  look  at  him  keenly.  "  He  must 
have  seen  her.  I  could  bring  it  to  his 
recollection,  —  the  night  we  met  and 
the  circumstances,  which  of  course  you 
did  not  know." 

"  Don't,  Roger,  for  Heaven's  sake ! 
Why  should  you  ask  him  again  ?  Don't 
you  believe  me  ?  He  knows  nothing. 
Don't  let  us  bring  in  any  one  more." 

"  There  is  something  in  that,"  said 
Roger,  with  momentary  acquiescence; 
then,  after  a  pause,  he  asked,  "  Did  he 
know  her  —  at  all  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  you,"  replied  Edmund 
hastily,  feeling  that  the  intolerableness  of 
the  situation  began  to  affect  his  nerves 
and  temper.  "  I  suppose  he  must  have 
known  her  by  sight :  I  don't  know. 
What  is  the  use  of  bringing  him  into  it  ? 
He  can  tell  us  nothing." 

Roger  looked  at  his  brother  with  a 
dawning  suspicion  in  his  eyes.  "  I  don't 
think  you  are  just  to  Stephen,"  he  re- 
marked. "  I  am  going  to  see  for  my- 
self." 

"  Roger,"  said  Edmund,  making  use, 
like  a  woman,  of  the  weariness  and  ex- 
haustion which  he  felt,  —  though,  like  a 
woman,  he  could  have  disguised  and  sup- 
pressed them,  had  not  the  other  way  af- 
forded a  possibility  of  deliverance,  —  "I 
wish  you  could  come  with  me  first,  and 
get  me  some  dinner.  I  am  fairly  worn 
out.  It  has  not  been  a  good  time  for  me, 
these  last  few  days,  and  I  have  been 
wandering  about  from  one  place  to  an- 
other "  — 

"  How  selfish  I  am,"  interrupted 
Roger,  "forgetting  all  you  have  been 
doing,  and  even  to  ask  you  —  Come 
along,  Ned  ;  we  '11  get  something  at  the 
club." 

The  penalty  of  this  .  expedient  was, 
that  Edmund  had  to  eat  a  prolonged 
dinner,  which  he  needed,  indeed,  but  for 
which  he  had  no  appetite,  and  which  he 
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allowed  to  linger  on,  through  course  after 
course  while  Roger  sat  opposite  to  him, 
eating  nervously  a  piece  of  bread,  drink- 
ing the  wine  that  was  poured  out  for 
him  without  even  observing  what  it  was, 
sending  away  dish  after  dish  with  a  half 
shudder  of  disgust,  and  with  the  wonder 
of  a  preoccupied  mind  that  his  brother 
should  be  capable  of  dining  in  so  pro- 
longed a  way  at  such  a  moment.  Ed- 
mund had  to  pay  this  penalty,  and  ac- 
cepted it  with  what  fortitude  he  could. 
He  calculated,  while  he  sat  having  every- 
thing handed  to  him,  that  by  this  time, 
probably,  Stephen  was  disposed  of  for 
the  evening ;  dining  out,  perhaps  ;  or, 
which  was  more  likely,  —  the  horrible 
thought  obtruded  itself,  even  though  it 
was  so  essential  that  he  should  give 
Roger  no  clue  to  the  nature  of  his 
thoughts,  —  that  Stephen  might  be  at 
this  moment  by  the  side  of  the  deceived 
and  lost  creature  to  whom  Roger,  with 
his  white  face  of  anxiety,  was  still  hold- 
ing loyally  as  his  bride. 

"Now,"  said  Roger,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "  if  you  are  satisfied,  Ned,  don't 
you  think  we  might  go  ?  " 

If  he  were  satisfied !  He  tried  to 
laugh,  too,  and  answered,  "  I  had  eaten 
nothing  all  day.  Don't  you  think  it  is 
a  little  too  late  now  ?  " 

"  I  think  —  You  shall  go  home  and 
go  to  bed,  Ned.  You  're  worn  out :  and 
it  cannot  have  the  same  overwhelming 
interest  for  you  as  for  me,  —  though 
you  're  very  good,"  said  Roger.  It  was 
Edmund's  role  to  have  good  intentions 
attributed  to  him.  He  took  care  not 
even  to  smile,  not  to  groan,  as  he  got  up 
from  the  table  at  which  he  had  been 
working  so  hard  to  make  the  meeting 
he  dreaded  impossible. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  I  'm  not  going 
to  bed.  I'm  going  with  you,  Roger, 
wherever  you  go,  —  provided  it  is  not 
among  any  of  your  fine  friends,  in  this 
garb." 

"  My  fine  friends  !  "  exclaimed  Roger, 
with  indignant  astonishment.  "  Can  you 


suppose  me  capable  of  going  anywhere 
—  anywhere  !  I  thought  you  knew  bet- 
ter what  this  is  to  me.  Do  you  know 
what  it  is  ?  It  is  life  or  death  !  If  any- 
thing has  happened  to  her —  My 
God ! " 

The  most  tragic  scenes,  the  most  tra- 
gic words,  are  often  mixed  up  in  our 
strange  life  with  the  most  petty  and 
common,  and  desperate  appeals  to  the 
last  Arbiter  of  all  things  rise  out  of  the 
depths  of  wretched  hearts  over  the  bro- 
ken meats  of  a  disordered  table.  There 
is  something  more  heart-rending  in  them, 
under  such  circumstances,  than  when 
there  is  no  jar  of  the  ignoble  matters  of 
every  day  in  the  despair  and  passion. 
Roger  standing  over  the  table  at  which 
his  brother  had  dined,  in  his  correct  even- 
ing dress,  with  his  miserable  face  ;  the 
brown  bread  which  he  had  been  crum- 
bling to  pieces  before  him ;  his  overcoat, 
which  he  had  not  cared  to  take  off,  hang- 
ing open;  the  background  of  cheerful 
parties  dining ;  the  murmur  of  cheerful 
talk  around,  made  such  a  combination  as 
would  have  smitten  the  hardest  heart. 
He  had  come  to  that,  that  he  had  begun 
to  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  some- 
thing having  happened  to  Lily:  some- 
thing which  could  not  but  be  disastrous, 
horrible ;  something  which  might  make 
an  end  of  that  which  no  other  power  on 
earth  could  have  ended,  for  which  he 
had  been  prepared  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing that  could  be  called  life.  There 
was  a  tremor  in  him  which  was  visible, 
even  though  he  was  nervously  erect  and 
steady,  in  the  outline  of  his  figure,  —  a 
faint,  nervous  trick  of  movement  which 
he  could  not  restrain,  and  of  which,  in- 
deed, he  was  unconscious.  He  put  his 
hand  hastily  upon  Edmund's  arm,  as 
they  went  out  together.  It  was  dry  and 
burning,  and  he  did  not  see  the  step 
at  the  door,  and  stumbled  as  they  went 
out  into  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
street. 

Provided  only  that  Stephen  might  not 
be  found  when  they  sought  him  at  his 
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club  !  —  for  happily  they  could  not  seek 
him  elsewhere.  Edmund  estimated  the 
chances  hurriedly,  as  they  went  along, 
and  felt  them  to  be  all  in  his  favor.  If 
Lily  were  somewhere  in  London  await- 
ing her  lover,  it  was  not  possible  that 
Stephen  should  spend  the  evening  at  his 
club.  But  Edmund  was  too  anxious 
and  too  unhappy  to  take  the  comfort  out 
of  this  which  he  felt  to  be  justified ;  for 
every  one  knows  how  perverse  circum- 
stances are,  and  how  a  chance  which 
would  have  no  importance  on  another 
occasion  will  often  detain  a  man,  when 
his  detention  for  that  uncalculated  mo- 
ment means  a  catastrophe.  So  inscru- 
table, so  little  to  be  reckoned  upon,  is 
this  strange  life,  which  seems  the  sport  of 
accidents,  which  is  at  least  so  little  in 
our  hands  to  arrange  or  settle !  These 
thoughts  went  through  Edmund's  mind 
in  a  confused  torrent,  as  he  walked  with 
Roger  to  Stephen's  club,  x>nce  more 
along  that  crowded  pavement  of  Picca- 
dilly, where  so  many  men  like  themselves 
were  hurrying  on  to  all  manner  of  en- 
gagements, and  close  to  which  so  many 
carriages,  coming  and  going,  conveyed 
the  fairest  and  the  brightest  and  the 
most  distinguished  from  one  scene  of 
pleasure  to  another,  —  of  pleasure  woven 
with  so  many  threads  of  suffering,  of  fes- 
tivity, and  of  tragedy.  When  the  mind 
is  full  of  distress  and  anxiety,  such  ideas 
come  naturally.  It  is  perhaps  a  little 
aid  in  bearing  our  own  burdens  to  think 
how  others  are  weighed  down,  and  how 
little  any  one  can  know  from  the  ex- 
terior. 

It  would  have  been,  however,  but  a 
poor  observer  who  could  not  have  per- 
ceived that  the  two  brothers  walking 
along  from  one  club  to  another  were 
bound  on  no  common  errand.  The  faint 
yet  almost  palsied  thrill  of  nervous  move- 
ment about  Roger,  and  Edmund's  fever 
of  anxiety,  were  not  sufficiently  veiled 
to  be  imperceptible  to  any  keen  eye. 
Neither  of  them  seemed  to  breathe,  as 
they  approached  the  place.  Edmund, 


who  knew  how  well  his  own  excitement 
was  justified,  could  not  quite  understand 
how  it  should  have  so  communicated  it- 
self to  Roger,  who  so  far  as  he  knew  was 
unaware  of  any  foundation  for  it.  He 
pressed  his  brother's  arm,  as  they  went 
up  to  the  open  door.  "  Roger  !  you  '11 
take  care  not  to  let  him  pick  a  quarrel  ? 
He  was  very  impatient  of  my  question ; 
he  may  be  still  more  so  to  have  it  re- 
peated. A  row  in  the  family,  between 
brothers  "  — 

"  Why  should  we  quarrel  ?  What 
reason  is  there  for  any  row  ?  "  Roger 
said  sternly,  and  Edmund  had  no  an- 
swer to  give. 

Stephen  was  there,  —  up-stairs.  They 
went  in  together,  Roger  first,  Edmund 
scarcely  able  to  breathe.  A  group  of 
men  were  descending  as  they  went  up, 
and  on  the  landing  the  two  brothers  per- 
ceived Stephen,  the  last  of  the  band. 
His  companions  were  talking  and  laugh- 
ing, but  he  was  coming  down  silently, 
with  an  angry  cloud  on  his  face.  The 
two  young  men  waited  for  him  on  the 
landing,  which  gave  them  full  time  to 
note  his  aspect  and  the  unusual  gravity 
of  his  looks ;  but  he  did  not  observe 
them,  so  occupied  was  he  with  his  own 
thoughts,  till  he  was  close  upon  them. 
Then  Roger  put  out  his  hand,  and 
touched  him  on  the  arm.  Stephen  start- 
ed, and  raised  his  eyes  with  a  sudden 
gleam  of  impatience  :  evidently  he  was 
not  in  a  temper  to  be  disturbed.  But 
when  he  saw  who  it  was  a  look  of  fury 
came  into  his  eyes,  —  they  were  very 
light  eyes,  which  looked  sinister  in  ex- 
citement. "  Hallo  !  "  he  cried,  "  you 
there  again  !  "  He  passed  over  Roger 
with  intention,  and  fixed  his  look  upon 
Edmund,  who  stood  behind. 

"Stephen,"  said  Roger,  "I  have  a 
question  to  ask  you."  He  was  drawing 
his  breath  quickly  and  with  difficulty. 

"I  presume,"  said  Stephen  slowly, 
scowling,  drawing  back  a  little,  "  it 's 
the  same  question  as  that  fellow  put  to 
me  to-day.  What  the is  it  your 
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business  whether  I  know  or  whether  I 
don't  know  ?  I  told  him  I  'd  break  any 
man's  head  that  asked  me  that  again !  " 

"  Nevertheless,  you  must  give  me  an 
answer,"  returned  Roger,  making  a  step 
forward.  The  question  had  not  been 
put  into  words;  there  seemed  no  need 
between  them  for  any  such  details. 
Neither  of  his  brothers  was  in  the 
least  aware  what  it  was  which  brought 
such  fury  into  Stephen's  eyes  and  tone. 
Roger,  who  accused  him  of  nothing, 
whose  question  was  in  reality  of  the 
most  simple  character,  was  irritated  by 
an  opposition  which  appeared  so  uncalled 
for.  He  advanced  a  little  as  Stephen 
drew  back.  "  If  you  have  any  light  to 
throw  upon  the  matter,  for  Heaven's 
sake  answer  me,"  he  said,  putting  up  his 
hand,  as  Stephen  thought,  to  seize  him  by 
the  coat. 

There  was  in  the  younger  brother  a 
fury  which  had  no  means  of  utterance, 
which  caught  at  the  first  possibility  of 
getting  vent.  He  pushed  Roger  back 
with  a  violence  of  which  he  was  himself 
totally  unaware.  "  I  warned  him  —  the 
first  man  that  asked  me  that  question 
again  "  —  he  cried  savagely,  thrusting 
his  brother  from  him  with  all  his  force. 
They  were  all  three  on  the  edge  of  the 
heavy  stone  stairs,  none  of  them  con- 
scious or  thinking  of  any  danger.  Per- 
haps there  would  have  been  no  danger 
if  Roger  had  been  in  his  ordinary  con- 
dition of  health.  As  it  was,  before  a 
word  could  be  said  or  a  breath  drawn, 
before  Stephen  was  aware  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  thrust  backward  which  he 
had  given,  Roger  went  down  like  a 
stone.  There  was  a  breathless,  horrible 
moment,  while  the  two  who  were  left 
looked  involuntarily  into  each  other's 
faces :  then  Edmund,  with  a  spring, 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  where 
all  huddled  upon  himself,  like  a  fallen 
house,  his  brother  lay.  In  a  moment,  — 
it  was  no  more :  as  if  a  flash  of  light- 
ning had  come  out  of  the  sky  and  struck 
him  down  there. 


XXXIII. 

THE    SHADOW    OF   DEATH. 

There  is  something  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  sick-room  in  which  a  man  lies  un- 
der the  shadow  of  death,  especially  when 
that  awful  shadow  has  come  upon  the 
sky  in  a  moment,  which  changes  the  en- 
tire aspect  of  the  world  to  those  who 
stand  at  the  bedside.  There  had  been 
a  moment  of  horror  and  dismay,  in 
which  Stephen's  bewilderment  and  ter- 
ror-stricken compunction  had  obliterated 
all  feeling  of  guilt  on  his  part  from  his 
brother's  mind.  Indeed,  the  catastrophe 
was  so  unlocked  for,  and  seemed  so  en- 
tirely beyond  any  cause  that  could  have 
brought  it  about,  that  the  two  brothers 
bent  over  Roger  with  equal  anxiety, 
equal  alarm  .and  astonishment,  forget- 
ting everything  but  the  sudden  shock 
as  of  a  thunderbolt  falling,  striking  him 
down  at  their  feet.  Edmund  had  no 
time  or  power  to  think,  during  the  tur- 
moil and  horrible  pause  which  ensued, 
which  might  have  lasted,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  a  day  or  ten  minutes,  in  which 
Roger  was  examined  by  a  grave  doc- 
tor, who  said  little,  and  was  then  pain- 
fully transported  to  his  own  rooms  and 
laid  on  his  own  bed.  He  had  not  re- 
covered consciousness  for  a  moment,  nor 
did  he  during  the  long,  terrible  night 
which  followed,  in  the  course  of  which 
Edmund  sat  like  a  man  paralyzed,  with- 
in sight  of  the  motionless  figure,  for 
which  there  was  nothing  to  be  done, 
none  of  those  cares  which  keep  the 
watcher  from  despair.  The  doctor  had 
sent  in  a  nurse,  who,  after  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  induce  Edmund  to  with- 
draw ("  For  he  does  n't  know  you,  or 
any  one,  nor  won't,  perhaps,  ever  again, 
poor  gentleman  !  And  what 's  the  good 
of  wearing  yourself  out,  when  you  can 
do  nothing  for  him  ? "  she  had  said, 
with  that  appalling  reasonableness  which 
kills),  had  herself  retired  to  the  next 
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room,  provident,  as  her  class  always  are, 
of  the  rest  which  would  be  so  needful 
to  her,  in  face  of  whatever  might  occur 
to  demand  her  watchfulness  afterwards. 
Her  words,  her  look,  made  Edmund's 
heart  sick,  and  the  realization  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done, 
and  that,  whether  for  always  or  only  for 
a  time,  Roger  was  beyond  all  possibility 
of  succor,  came  over  him  with  a  sudden 
blankness  of  desolation.  He  knew  noth- 
ing of  illness,  especially  of  illness  so  ex- 
traordinary and  terrible.  He  felt  that 
he  could  not  tell  from  moment  to  mo- 
ment what  might  be  accomplishing  itself 
on  the  curtainless  bed,  where  Roger's 
profile,  stern  in  the  silence,  showed  it- 
self against  the  faintly  colored  wall. 
He  sat  there  himself  in  a  sort  of  trance 
of  despair  and  anguish  and  deadly  fear. 
His  brother  might  die  at  any  instant, 
for  anything  Edmund  knew ;  the  life 
which  was  already  hidden  and  veiled 
might  depart  altogether,  without  a  hand 
being  held  out  to  save.  The  horror  of 
doing  nothing,  of  sitting  still,  and  per- 
haps seeing  the  precious  life  ebb  away 
without  putting  out  a  finger,  without 
an  effort,  as  Edmund  felt,  was  almost 
beyond  bearing.  He  himself  could  do 
nothing,  —  he  knew  nothing  that  could 
be  done.  If  the  doctor  had  but  re- 
mained, who  knew !  but  the  doctor  had 
said  that  to  watch  the  patient  was  all 
that  was  possible ;  and  Edmund  was 
watching,  Heaven  knew  how  anxious- 
ly !  yet  in  his  ignorance  feeling  that 
some  change  might  occur  which  he  would 
not  observe,  would  not  understand,  and 
on  which  might  hang  the  issues  of  life 
and  death.  Half  a  dozen  times  he  had 
risen  to  call  the  nurse,  that  there  might 
be  some  one  who  would  know ;  then  had 
restrained  himself  and  noiselessly  sat 
down  again,  remembering  what  she  had 
said,  and  half  afraid  of  crossing  or  irri- 
tating the  attendant  on  whose  services, 
for  aught  he  knew,  Roger's  life  might 
depend.  He  felt  like  a  fool,  or  a  child, 
so  ignorant,  so  helpless,  so  ready  to  be 


seized  with  unreasonable  panic,  —  surely 
unreasonable,  since  both  doctor  and 
nurse  had  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to 
go  away.  It  was  about  nine  o'clock  when 
the  catastrophe  had  occurred,  and  by 
midnight  it  seemed  to  Edmund  as  if 
years  had  passed  over  him  in  that  awful 
stillness,  and  as  if  everything  in  life  had 
receded  far  away.  By  the  bed  where 
Roger  lay  unconscious  there  was  no 
longer  anything  worth  thinking  of,  ex- 
cept whether  he  would  open  his  eyes, 
whether  the  hardness  of  his  breathing 
would  soften,  whether  any  sign  of  life 
would  break  through  that  blank.  Lily 
Ford  ?  —  who  was  she,  what  was  she  ? 
If  her  name  swept,  in  the  current  of  his 
thoughts,  over  Edmund's  mind  at  all, 
he  was  impatient  of  it,  and  flung  it  from 
him,  like  something  intrusive  and  im- 
pertinent. All  the  associations  that  had 
occupied  his  thoughts  for  days  past  went 
from  him  like  vanities.  He  remem- 
bered them  no  more,  or,  if  they  re- 
curred, brushed  them  from  his  mind, 
with  indignant  astonishment  that  such 
nothings  could  ever  have  occupied  it. 
What  was  there  to  think  of  in  all  the 
world  but  that  Roger  lay  there,  an  im- 
age of  death  in  life,  wrapped  in  dark- 
ness, and  perhaps  —  perhaps  —  a  horror 
that  made  his  heart  stand  still  —  might 
never  come  out  of  it  again  ? 

At  midnight  Stephen  came  in,  trying, 
no  doubt,  to  walk  softly  and  speak  soft- 
ly ;  opening  the  door  with  a  creak,  and 
stepping  upon  some  loose  plank  in  the 
flooring,  which  shivered  and  jarred  un- 
der his  foot.  "  How  is  he  now  ?  "  he 
asked  in  a  rough  whisper,  which  seemed 
to  Edmund's  strained  faculties  more 
penetrating,  more  disagreeable,  than  any 
ordinary  noise.  Stephen  made  a  step 
forward  elaborately,  and  looked  at  the 
face  upon  the  pillow.  "  Don't  look  much 
better,  does  he?"  he  said.  In  reality 
Stephen  was  very  uncomfortable,  —  more 
than  uncomfortable.  He  had  not  meant 
to  do  his  brother  any  harm,  —  he  had 
repeated  that  assurance  to  himself  a 
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hundred  times  within  the  last  hour.  He 
never  meant  to  harm  him,  —  why  should 
he  ?  He  had  no  motive  for  injuring  his 
brother  ;  they  had  always  been  good 
friends.  What  had  happened  about 
their  father's  will  was  nothing.  There 
was  no  possible  reason  in  that  for  quar- 
reling with  Roger,  for  he  was  quite  out 
of  it,  and  had  nothing  to  say  in  the 
matter.  Nobody  would  do  Stephen  the 
wrong  to  say  that  he  had  any  bad  mean- 
ing. How  could  he  know  that  a  man, 
a  man  as  big  as  himself,  would  go  down 
like  that  at  a  touch  ?  It  was  no  fault 
of  his  :  there  must  have  been  something 
the  matter  with  the  poor  old  fellow,  or 
he  must  have  been  standing  unsteadily, 
or  —  but  certainly  it  was  not  Stephen 
who  was  to  blame.  He  had  repeated 
this  to  himself  all  the  way,  as  he  went 
along  the  streets.  How  could  he  be  to 
blame  ? 

"  For  God's  sake,  be  quiet,  —  don't 
disturb  him  !  "  said  Edmund,  with  an 
impatience  that  was  uncontrollable.  Dis- 
turb him  !  He  would  have  given  every- 
thing he  had  in  the  world  to  be  able  to 
disturb  Roger,  —  to  draw  him  out  of 
that  fatal  lethargy;  but  the  sound  of 
Stephen's  jarring  step,  and  the  whisper 
which  whistled  through  this  sacred  place, 
roused  Edmund  to  a  fever  of  suppressed 
passion. 

"  Oh,  nothing  disturbs  a  man  in  that 
state.  I've  seen  'em,"  Stephen  said, 
taking  less  precautions  as  he  became  fa- 
miliar with  the  darkened  room,  the  as- 
pect of  everything,  "  when  you  might 
have  fired  a  cannon-ball  close  to  their 
ears,  and  they  would  have  taken  no  no- 
tice. When  is  the  doctor  to  come  back  ? 
Are  you  going  to  sit  up  all  night?  I 
thought  he  had  sent  in  a  nurse.  Then 
what 's  the  use  of  you  sitting  up  ?  You 
can't  do  him  any  good." 

"  I  can't  talk,"  Edmund  answered  ; 
"  don't  ask  me  any  questions.  We  can 
only  wait  and  see  what  the  morning 
brings." 

Stephen  nodded  in  assent.    He  stooped 


over  the  bed,  looked  at  the  motionless 
figure,  and  shook  his  head.  "  Poor 
chap  !  "  he  said,  "  he  looks  very  bad." 
Stephen  was  very  uncomfortable,  but  he 
did  not  know  how  to  express  it.  He 
stood  swaying  from  one  foot  to  the  other, 
looking  blankly  about  him.  "  I  don't 
suppose  I  can  be  of  any  use,"  he  said. 

"  None,  none  !  "  replied  Edmund. 
"  Nobody  can  be  of  any  use." 

•'  You  'd  rather  I  should  go  ?  "  asked 
Stephen,  glad  to  escape,  yet  reluctant  to 
show  it.  "  I  should  n't  if  I  could  be  of 
any  use  ;  but  if  I  can't  —  Look  here, 
Ned,  call  the  woman,  and  go  to  bed 
yourself  ;  you  can't  do  him  any  good, 
either." 

"  Oh,  go,  go  !  "  Edmund  said. 

"  And,  Ned  —  as  for  what  he  asked 
me,  poor  chap  !  You  may  think  it  is  n't 
true,  but  it  is  true.  I  declare  to  you  "  — 

"Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  cried  Ed- 
mund, under  his  breath,  "  go  away,  go 
home,  go  to  bed  !  What  does  it  matter  ? 
What  does  anything  matter  ?  Do  I 
care  whether  it  is  true  or  not  ?  Go, 
go!" 

"  You  speak  as  if  I  had  n't  as  good  a 
right  —  as  if  you  thought  I  meant  to  — 
to  do  him  harm.  I  never  meant  to  do 
him  harm,  so  help  me  "  — 

"  Go  now,  Stephen,  go  home  and  go 
to  bed.  He  may  be  better  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

"  Poor  chap  !  "  Stephen  said  once 
more,  shaking  his  head  ;  and  then  creak- 
ing more  than  ever,  like  his  father, 
making  the  boards  jar  and  the  room 
shake,  he  went  away. 

And  again  that  awful  silence  came 
over  the  place,  —  a  silence  which  thrilled 
and  vibrated  with  dreadful  meaning,  till 
even  the  interruption  of  Stephen's  pre- 
sence seemed  to  have  been  a  gain.  Ed- 
mund sat  still  and  motionless,  his  heart 
within  him  in  a  fever  of  suspense,  and 
fear  and  agitation  indescribable  rioting 
in  his  bosom  with  an  independent,  mad 
life  of  unendurable  pain.  How  he  kept 
still,  how  he  did  not  cry  out,  spring  up 
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from  his  watch,  drag  back  by  any  violent 
means  the  dead,  dumb,  marble  image 
which  was  his  brother  to  life,  to  life,  to 
any  kind  of  conscious  being,  even  if  it 
were  agony,  he  could  not  tell.  But 
something,  whether  it  was  reason,  whe- 
ther it  was  the  mere  solidity  of  flesh  and 
blood,  which  bound  the  raging  anxiety 
of  the  soul,  kept  him  almost  as  still  as 
Roger ;  watching,  wondering  what  was 
to  come  and  how  he  was  to  live  through 
this  awful  night. 

The  morning  brought  little  hope ;  and 
then  ensued  days  upon  days,  of  which 
Edmund  knew  nothing  except  that  they 
came  and  passed  and  brought  no  change. 
Stephen  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
stealing  in  with  elaborate  precautions, 
making  every  board  creak,  —  as  if  it 
mattered !  And  presently  the  Squire 
arrived,  like  a  larger  Stephen,  looking 
at  the  patient  in  the  same  helpless  way, 
shaking  his  head.  The  father's  sanction 
was  necessary  before  the  dangerous  op- 
eration, which  was  the  only  thing  in 
which  there  was  a  glimmer  of  hope, 
could  be  attempted.  Mr.  Mitford  was 
far  from  being  without  feeling.  To  see 
his  son,  his  first-born,  of  whom  he  had 
been  proud,  lying  on  that  bed,  which 
was  too  evidently  a  bed  of  death,  affect- 
ed him  deeply.  He  had  asked  a  great 
many  questions  at  first,  and  had  been  in- 
clined to  blame  everybody.  "  Why  did 
you  let  him  question  Steve  ?  Steve 
never  would  stand  questioning,  from  a 
child.  Why  did  n't  you  warn  Steve 
that  he  was  ill  ?  He  must  have  been 
ill,  or  a  mere  push  could  not  have  harmed 
him.  Was  it  only  a  push  ?  It  must  have 
been  more  than  a  push.  They  had  a  scuf- 
fle, I  suppose,  on  the  stairs  !  By ! 

how  could  you  be  such  a  fool  as  to  let 
two  men  in  the  heat  of  a  quarrel  meet 
on  the  stairs  ?  "  Thus  he  talked,  in  his 
krge  voice,  with  an  angry  cloud  upon 
his  face,  as  he  came  up-stairs.  But  when 
he  entered  Roger's  room  the  Squire  was 
silenced.  He  stood  and  looked  at  his 
son  with  angry,  helpless  wretchedness, 


making  a  little  sound  of  half-remon- 
strant trouble  with  his  tongue  against 
his  palate.  What  could  he  do  ?  What 
could  be  done  ?  To  know  that  it  was 
all  over  would  have  been  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  misery  of  seeing  him 
there,  and  not  knowing  what  might  hap- 
pen at  any  moment.  Mr.  Mitford  was 
glad  to  go  away,  making  his  progress 
audible  by  that  faint  sound  of  inarticu- 
late perplexity  and  remonstrance,  and 
by  the  unsubduable  tread  which  shook 
the  house.  He  had  no  objection  to  try 
the  desperate  expedient  of  the  operation, 
though  he  did  not  in  the  least  believe  in 
it.  "  He  's  a  dead  man  !  he  's  a  dead 
man  !  I  don't  believe  they  can  do  any- 
thing," he  said,  in  the  hurried  family 
council  which  was  held  in  an  adjoining 
room.  And  Stephen  also  shook  his 
head.  He  was  very  like  his  father.  He 
had  the  same  expression  of  perplexed 
and  irritated  seriousness.  He  had  taken 
up  almost  eagerly  the  same  note  of  re- 
monstrance. If  Ned  had  only  kept  him 
quiet,  kept  him  in-doors  that  night,  when 
anybody  might  have  seen  he  was  out  of 
sorts,  and  not  fit  to  give  and  take,  like 
other  men.  His  discomfort  as  to  his 
own  share  in  the  matter  was  wearing 
off,  and  he  began  to  feel  that  he  was  an 
injured  person,  and  had  a  right  to  com- 
plain. 

Ah  !  if  Edmund  had  but  been  able  to 
keep  his  brother  in-doors  that  night !  He 
said  it  to  himself  with  a  far  more  tragic 
sense  of  the  impossibility  than  the  others 
were  capable  of.  If  only  —  if  !  —  how 
lightly,  it  now  seemed,  all  the  miseries 
that  existed  before  could  have  been 
borne.  It  gave  him  a  pang  indescriba- 
ble to  think,  as  he  immediately  did,  of 
how  simple  it  might  have  been,  —  how 
life  might  have  flowed  on  quite  smooth- 
ly :  Roger  miserable,  perhaps,  himself 
weighed  down  by  the  pressure  of  a  secret 
never  to  be  revealed ;  but  what  of  that, 
what  trifles,  what  nothings,  in  compari- 
son with  this  ! 

He  was  the  only  one  who    had  any 
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hope  in  the  operation,  though  he  was  the 
last  to  consent  to  it.  The  others,  no 
doubt,  would  have  been  glad  if  Roger 
had  recovered,  but  they  were  almost  as 
anxious  to  be  freed  from  the  dreadful 
pressure  of  the  situation  as  to  save  his 
life  :  his  life,  if  possible ;  but  if  not, 
that  these  paralyzing  circumstances 
might  come  to  an  end.  It  was  with  the 
hope  that  one  way  or  other  this  release 
might  be  accomplished  that  Mr.  Mitf  ord 
and  Stephen  awaited  the  result.  They 
would  not  remain  in  the  room,  —  it  was 
too  much  for  them  :  they  remained  close 
by,  in  Roger's  sitting-room,  with  all  its 
scattered  traces  of  his  presence.  Geral- 
dine  and  Amy  were  there,  too,  with  a 
little  feminine  rustle,  crying  from  time 
to  time,  yet  not  unconscious  of  a  curios- 
ity about  the  photographs  on  the  tables, 
which  were  not  all  family  photographs, 
and  about  such  other  revelations  as 
might  be  gleaned  of  the  young  man's  in- 
dependent life ;  but  ready  to  cry  again, 
to  give  back  all  their  attention  to  the 
one  absorbing  subject,  whenever  a  door 
opened  or  a  sound  was  heard.  The 
Squire  walked  about  the  room  with  his 
heavy  tread,  taking  up  and  throwing 
down  again  such  articles  as  caught  his 
eye,  a  whip,  a  cane,  a  cigar-case,  little 
luxuries  such  as  in  some  cases  he  de- 
spised. Stephen  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  others,  looking  out,  with  a  curious 
mingling  of  compunction  and  resentment 
and  self-defense  in  his  mind.  Nobody 
could  say  he  was  to  blame,  —  how  could 
he  be  to  blame  ?  Was  he  to  know  that 
a  man  might  be  as  weak  as  a  cat,  not 
fit  to  stand  against  a  push  ?  Nobody 
could  be  expected  to  think  of  that. 

Edmund  alone  stood  by  his  uncon- 
scious brother,  while  the  doctors  were 
doing  their  work.  He  alone  received 
the  dazed,  bewildered  look  which  Roger 
cast  round  him  in  the  first  moment  of 
relief,  like  a  man  awakening,  yet  with 
something  awful  in  it,  as  if  the  awaken- 
ing were  from  the  dead.  When  that 
vague  gaze  fell  upon  Edmund,  the  suf- 
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ferer  recognized  him  for  a  moment, 
smiled,  made  a  motion  as  if  to  put  out 
his  hand,  and  said  something,  which  was 
audible  only  as  a  murmur  in  his  throat. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  do  any  more. 
The  doctors  interfered  to  ordain  perfect 
quiet,  perfect  rest,  the  closest  watch,  and 
no  excitement  or  movement.  The  op- 
eration had  been  successful,  quite  suc- 
cessful. Twenty-four  hours'  perfect  quiet, 
and  then  —  The  great  operator,  whose 
every  minute  was  worth  gold,  looked  in 
to  the  adjoining  room  himself,  to  relieve 
the  anxiety  of  the  family.  "  As  an  op- 
eration entirely  satisfactory ;  everything 
now  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient," he  said.  The  relief  of  the  strain 
which  had  been  upon  their  nerves  was 
great.  The  girls  got  up  from  the  cor- 
ner with  that  pleasant  rustle  of  their 
skirts,  and  uttered  little  cries  of  plea- 
sure and  thankfulness.  Geraldine  stood 
up  before  the  glass  over  Roger's  chim- 
ney-piece to  put  her  bonnet  straight,  which 
had  been  a  little  disarranged,  she  thought, 
by  her  crying.  Amy  made  a  little  dart 
to  a  table,  where  there  was  a  photograph 
of  a  woman  which  she  had  never  seen 
before,  and  turned  it  over  to  see  if  there 
were  any  name  or  inscription.  The 
Squire  threw  down  a  cane  with  a  curious 
silver  handle  which  he  had  been  exam- 
ining, and  breathed  forth  a  great  sigh  of 
relief.  "  That 's  all  right !  "  he  said. 
It  seemed  to  all  of  them  that  the  inci- 
dent was  over,  and  that  perhaps  they 
had  been  unduly  excited,  and  it  had  not 
been  so  important,  after  all. 

But  Edmund  did  not  move  from  his 
brother's  room.  His  heart  was  sick 
with  that  deferred  hope  which  it  is  so 
hard  to  bear.  He  too  had  thought  the 
incident  was  over,  for  the  first  minute. 
He  took  his  brother's  hand  and  pressed 
it  in  his  own,  and  thought  he  felt  a  faint 
response.  But  when  he  was  dismissed 
again  to  his  watch,  and  forbidden  to 
speak  or  touch  the  patient  still  hanging 
between  life  and  death,  his  heart  sank. 
The  room  relapsed  once  more,  after  all 
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the  silent  strain  and  excitement,  into 
absolute  quiet.  Presently  the  nurse 
came  to  Edmund's  side,  and  whispered, 
"  He  's  going  to  sleep,  sir,  —  the  very 
best  thing ;  and  you  should  go  and  take 
a  bit  of  rest.  Nobody  in  this  world  can 
do  without  a  bit  of  natural  rest." 

Edmund  scarcely  understood  what 
the  woman  said.  He  did  not  move  ; 
he  could  not  have  risen  had  his  life  de- 
pended upon  it,  nor  withdrawn  his  eyes 
from  the  sleeper.  Was  it  sleep  ?  Was  it 
death  ?  How  could  he  tell  ?  No  more 
than  if  he  had  been  dying  himself  could 
he  have  moved  from  his  brother's  side. 

And  in  that  sleep  Roger  died. 


XXXIV. 

A   DEATH    IN   THE    FAMILY. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  event, 
so  unlocked  for,  coming  with  such  a 
shock  upon  them  all  (though  the  two 
brothers-in-law,  the  husbands  of  Geral- 
dine  and  Amy,  declared  that  they  had 
never  for  a  moment  looked  for  any  oth- 
er termination),  produced  a  great  effect 
upon  the  family.  A  death  in  a  family 
always  does  so.  There  was  a  jar  and 
startling  stop  of  all  the  machinery  of  life. 
The  two  gay  young  houses  in  London, 
and  the  great  house  at  Melcombe,  were 
shut  up.  Geraldine  and  Amy,  retired 
from  all  their  pleasures,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  sorrow  for  themselves,  thus  with- 
drawn from  existence,  as  it  were,  so  ear- 
ly in  the  season,  crossed  by  a  real  transi- 
tory pang,  more  perhaps  for  the  horror 
of  the  catastrophe  than  for  the  brother 
lost,  made  an  occupation  and  distraction 
for  themselves  in  the  ordering  of  their 
mourning,  which  gave  them  a  great  deal 
to  do,  and  a  little  much-desired  novelty. 
They  had  never  been  in  mourning  be- 
fore ;  it  was  a  new  sensation  ;  they  did 
not  know  whether  it  would  be  becoming 
or  the  reverse.  Roger  had  not  been 
much  to  them  at  any  time,  and  if  they 


cried  a  little  now  and  then,  when  they 
remembered,  and  felt  a  sharp  little  sting 
of  that  almost  remorseful  pain  with 
which  simple  minds  contemplate  the 
sweeping  away  of  another  life,  while 
they  still  continue  to  enjoy  the  sun- 
shine, it  was  all  that  could  have  been 
expected  from  these  two  untrained  and 
uncherished  girls.  It  is  to  be  doubted 
even  whether  Roger  would  have  felt  so 
much  for  them.  Women  are  more  ca- 
pable of  having  the  feelings  they  ought 
to  have,  and  responding  to  the  exigencies 
of  their  position,  than  men. 

At  Melcombe  the  household  lived, 
for  the  days  which  elapsed  between  the 
death  and  burial,  in  a  pause  of  suspend- 
ed excitement,  with  a  great  deal  to  talk 
about  and  think  about,  and  a  solemnity 
which  was  not  unpleasant.  Some  of  the 
old  servants  were  truly  grieved  for  Mr. 
Roger,  but  the  subdued  bustle  in  the 
funereal  house,  the  continual  succession 
of  events,  the  comparison  of  facts  and 
reports,  the  making  out  so  far  as  they 
could  of  an  extremely  exciting  story, 
and  even  the  new  mourning  into  which 
they  were  all  put,  men  and  women,  with 
a  fullness  of  provision  which  they  felt 
showed  the  most  real  respect  for  the 
dead,  occupied  their  minds  and  aroused 
their  interest,  —  quickened,  in  short, 
their  entire  mental  being.  They  all 
knew  —  though  how  nobody  could  have 
told  —  that  Stephen  was  somehow  con- 
nected with  his  brother's  death  ;  they  all 
speculated  as  to  what  Lily  Ford  had  to 
do  with  it.  Was  it  jealousy?  What 
was  it  ?  It  was  known  by  this  time  that 
Lily  Ford  was  no  longer  in  her  father's 
house.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Ford  proclaimed 
the  fact  to  everybody,  saying  that  her 
daughter  was  staying  with  some  of  her 
grand  friends,  and  that  she  was  glad  of 
it,  for  Lily  was  very  tender-hearted,  and 
would  have  felt  Mr.  Roger's  death  dread- 
ful. The  Fords,  indeed,  entirely  con- 
founded the  ingenuity  of  the  servants' 
hall.  Larkins,  who  was  aware  of  that 
distracted  visit  to  Edmund,  had  put  on 
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his  most  sympathetic  face  the  next  time 
he  had  met  the  gamekeeper's  wife. 
"  I  hope,  ma'am,  that  you  've  better 
news,"  he  had  said  in  the  most  mourn- 
ful and  confidential  tone.  "  Oh,  thank 
you,  sir,  I  've  had  the  best  of  news,  and 
just  as  happy  as  can  be,"  she  had  re- 
sponded cheerfully,  taking  him  much  by 
surprise.  There  was  a  mystery,  but  no 
one  had  even  a  guess  what  the  mystery 
was. 

The  family,  as  was  natural,  assembled 
at  Melcombe  for  the  funeral,  filling  the 
house  with  guests  and  a  kind  of  gloomy 
entertainment  for  three  or  four  days. 
Poor  Roger  was  laid,  with  "  every  re- 
spect," with  all  honor,  in  the  family 
vault,  a  black-robed  group  of  mourners, 
with  respectfully  bowed  heads,  standing 
round  the  coffin,  which  was  concealed 
from  sight,  it  need  not  be  said,  by 
wreaths  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers, 
sent,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
from  far  and  near.  Father,  brothers, 
brothers-in-law,  cousins,  old  neighbors 
of  all  degrees,  followed  the  melancholy 
train.  More  respect  could  not  have  been 
shown  to  a  prince  ;  and  some  went  away 
saddened  by  thoughts  of  the  promising 
life  cut  short,  and  some  with  relief  to 
think  that  at  last  all  was  over,  which 
was  scarcely  a  less  human  sentiment. 
In  Melcombe  perhaps  the  feeling  of  re- 
lief predominated.  To  be  able  to  have 
the  blinds  drawn  up,  to  look  at  the  pa- 
pers, to  enter  without  self-reproach  into 
ordinary  subjects,  after  such  a  long  and 
distressing  break  in  all  usual  habits,  was 
a  welcome  change.  Poor  Roger !  it 
could  not  do  him  any  good,  poor  fellow, 
that  anybody  should  be  ill  at  ease.  All 
the  crying  in  the  world  would  not  bring 
him  back.  Everything  had  been  done 
that  could  be  done,  —  more,  far  more 
than  people  in  general  were  able  to  do  ; 
and  now  that  it  was  all  over  it  was  a 
relief  to  return  to  ordinary  themes  and 
ordinary  habits  once  more. 

The  Squire  was  a  man  who  did  not  feel 
very  much  except  when  he  was  put  out 
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and  his  habits  were  interfered  with ;  but 
yet  as  much  as  was  possible  he  had  felt 
this.  A  man  does  not  lose  his  eldest  son 
by  a  sudden  and  almost  violent  death 
without  feeling  it ;  especially  when  he 
has  just  made  a  family  revolution  in 
consequence  of  that  son's  proceedings, 
and  altered  the  succession  in  a  way  that 
becomes  ridiculous  the  moment  the  cul- 
prit disappears.  He  had  put  Roger  out 
of  his  natural  place,  and  he  had  put 
Stephen  in  it.  And  now  that  he  had 
time  to  think,  the  arrangement  struck 
him  not  only  as  very  ridiculous,  a  thing 
that  naturally  everybody  would  think 
they  had  a  right  to  demand  explanations 
of,  but  also  as  unjust  and  unjustifiable. 
The  wrong  to  Edmund  had  not  troubled 
him,  so  long  as  Edmund's  refusal  to 
carry  out  his  wishes  had  stood  between 
them.  But  now  that  these  wishes  had 
dropped,  now  that  fate  had  ended  all 
Roger's  chances,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  to  cut  off  Edmund  for  no  reason  at 
all  was  an  injustice.  He  was  now  the 
eldest  son,  —  there  was  no  doubt  on  that 
point,  —  the  natural  heir,  the  head  of  the 
family  after  his  father ;  whereas  Stephen 
must  bear  the  mark  of  cadency,  however 
completely  endowed  he  might  be  with 
the  family  honors.  This  troubled  the 
Squire  greatly,  and  prolonged  the  exist- 
ence of  the  cloud  which  had  arisen  with 
Roger's  death.  That  event  put  every- 
thing out.  It  stultified  him;  it  made 
him  do  what  he  had  never  intended  to 
do.  There  was  nothing,  indeed,  nothing 
in  the  world  against  Edmund.  He  had 
given  his  father  no  offense.  He  would, 
all  things  considered,  probably  make  a 
better  Squire  of  Melcombe  than  a  man 
who  had  got  a  great  deal  too  much  of 
the  messroom  in  him.  The  Squire  was 
certainly  uncomfortable,  and  yet  he  did 
not  like  to  make  again  an  exhibition  of 
himself  by  another  change.  Pounce- 
fort  would  say,  "  I  told  you  that  you 
would  regret  it ; "  he  would  say  with  his 
eyebrows,  if  not  'in  words,  that  the  Mit- 
f ords  were  hot-headed  fools.  He  would 
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perhaps  talk  of  the  risk,  of  which  he 
had  warned  the  Squire,  of  dying  before 
dinner.  Mr.  Mitford  was  afraid  of  Ste- 
phen, too,  who  would  not  willingly  part 
with  the  inheritance  which  he  had  accept- 
*ed  so  readily.  It  requires  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  make  a  man  expose  himself 
to  all  these  disagreeables,  and  in  face  of 
this  paraphernalia  of  death  and  burial 
the  Squire  felt  with  a  recoil  the  force 
of  his  own  life  and  strength.  Why 
should  he  hurry  himself,  expose  himself 
to  the  remonstrances  of  Stephen  and  the 
jeers  of  Pouncef  ort  ?  But  he  was  very 
uncomfortable,  and  troubled  with  an  an- 
gry sense  that  his  eldest  son,  whom  he 
had  so  remorselessly  cut  out,  had  repaid 
him  very  summarily,  almost  shabbily,  for 
this  ill  turn,  and  that  Roger  might  have 
helped  it  if  he  would. 

Stephen  too  was  very  uncomfortable, 
so  uncomfortable  that  in  one  respect  it 
did  him  good.  It  put  Lily  and  the  rage 
and  the  humiliation  which  her  escape 
from  his  hands  had  caused  him  out  of 
his  mind.  He  forgot  that  he  had  been 
made  a  fool  of,  cheated,  deceived,  plante 
la,  which  was  how  he  represented  it  to 
himself.  There  are  different  standards 
of  pride  and  honor.  Stephen  had  felt 
himself  wronged,  insulted,  put  to  shame, 
by  Lily.  He  would  have  thrown  up  his 
commission,  abandoned  all  his  occupa- 
tions and  pleasures,  left  England,  disap- 
peared he  did  not  care  where,  had  the 
story  ever  reached  the  ears  of  his  set. 
It  would  have  covered  him  with  ridicule 
and  shame ;  it  made  him  ridiculous  to 
himself,  even,  while  he  brooded  furious- 
ly over  it  during  the  first  day.  He  had 
spent  half  the  night  in  the  streets,  like 
Lily,  but  not  in  the  same  streets,  as  it 
happened,  and  had  not  given  up  the  search 
for  twenty-four  hours  after  ;  not,  indeed, 
until  the  morning  on  which  Edmund 
found  him,  coming  back,  suspicious  and 
on  the  watch  for  any  look  or  hint  that 
might  show  a  consciousness  of  his  secret. 
It  was  this  rage  of  shame  and  terror  of 
ridicule  which  had  made  him  repulse  his 


brothers,  one  after  the  other,  in  the  lat- 
ter case  with  such  fatal  effects.  But 
the  catastrophe  delivered  Stephen  :  he 
thought  of  Lily  no  more  ;  he  forgot  that 
disgusting  episode,  as  he  called  it  in  his 
thoughts ;  the  shock  of  this  new  and 
dreadful  event  drove  her  and  the  fury 
with  which  he  had  been  regarding  her 
out  of  his  mind  altogether.  He  was  not 
very  sensitive  nor  tender-hearted,  but 
the  sight  of  Roger's  fall  would  not  go 
out  of  his  eyes  or  his  mind.  When  he 
was  by  himself  it  came  back  to  him,  — 
the  sudden  disappearance,  the  sound,  so 
heavy,  so  horrible,  so  unlike  any  other 
sound.  He  could  not  forget  it.  Pres- 
ently something  of  the  same  feeling  with 
which  he  had  regarded  Lily  when  she 
escaped  came  into  his  thoughts  of  Ro- 
ger, a  sense  of  anger,  as  if  he  had  been 
taken  at  a  disadvantage,  put  into  a  posi- 
tion in  which  he  could  not  but  show  bad- 
ly, although  he  was  not  really  to  blame. 
Certainly  he  was  not  to  blame.  He  had 
done  nothing  that  the  gentlest-tempered 
man  might  not  have  done.  He  did  not 
strike  nor  knock  down  his  assailant,  as 
a  hot-headed  fellow  would  have  done. 
He  only  pushed  him  back  a  bit ;  any- 
body would  have  done  that.  He  meant 
no  harm.  How  could  he  tell  that  Roger 
was  weak,  or  unsteady,  or  excited  ?  He 
had  done  nothing  wrong,  but  somehow 
he  was  put  in  the  wrong,  and  he  knew 
people  would  look  at  him  askance.  Ed- 
mund did,  for  one.  They  had  walked 
together  after  the  coffin,  but  Edmund 
had  not  said  a  word  to  him,  had  greeted 
him  only  with  a  hurried  nod,  had  turned 
his  eyes  away,  as  if  he  could  not  bear 
the  sight  of  him,  which  was  unjust,  — 
by  Jove  !  abominably  unjust.  For  he 
had  done  nothing,  —  nothing  that  any 
man  would  not  have  done  in  the  circum- 
stances. He  was  not  to  blame.  He 
had  not  meant  to  hurt  Roger.  Why 
should  he  ?  Roger  was  not  in  his  way. 
Still,  it  is  a  disagreeable  thing  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  killing  of  your 
brother  :  no  one  likes  to  be  mixed  up  in 
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such  a  catastrophe,  —  and  again  Stephen 
would  seem  to  see  the  face  of  Roger  dis- 
appear from  before  him,  and  the  mass  all 
huddled  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

And  this  funeral  party  was  very  dis- 
agreeable to  him.  To  act  company  with 
Statham  arid  Markham,  whose  spirits 
were  only  temporarily  subdued,  and  who 
seemed  to  think  they  should  be  taken 
over  the  stables  (a  duty  which  Edmund, 
retiring  to  his  own  rooms  as  soon  as  the 
funeral  was  over,  would  take  no  part 
in),  and  to  show  the  civility  of  a  son  of 
the  house,  almost  of  a  host,  to  the  de- 
parting guests,  who,  he  felt  sure,  must  be 
commenting  upon  everything  that  had 
happened,  —  all  that  was  wearisome.  A 
man  who  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
shoot  his  father  or  his  brother,  as  they 
push  through  the  covert  together,  is 
pitied,  though  probably  it  is  all  due  to 
his  carelessness  ;  but  a  man  who  pushes 
his  brother  down-stairs,  his  brother  whose 
rightful  place  he  has  just  usurped !  Ste- 
phen felt  that  circumstances  were  very 
hard  upon  him ;  for  it  was  no  fault  of 
his,  —  he  was  not  to  blame. 

He  would  have  liked  above  all  things 
to  leave  Melcombe  with  the  Stathams 
and  the  Markhams,  next  day  ;  they  were 
unfeignedly  glad  to  go,  and  so  was 
Nina,  who  had  persuaded  Geraldine  to 
take  her  "  for  a  change."  "  Everybody 
goes  for  a  change,  when  there  has  been 
a  death,"  Nina  said,  and  the  sisters 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  state- 
ment. They  all  went  away  with  serious 
looks,  giving  little  pinches  and  pats  to 
each  other's  crape,  which,  being  so  stiff 
and  new,  would  not  "  sit ;  "  but  by  the 
time  they  got  to  the  station  they  had  all 
cheered  up  wonderfully,  and  begun  to 
talk  about  what  they  had  better  do. 
The  season  was  lost  to  them,  but  still 
the  world  was  not  without  delights. 
"  It  would  be  just  the  time  to  go  for  a 
little  run  abroad,"  Geraldine  had  said, 
laying  to  heart  that  suggestion  of  Nina's 
about  a  change  after  a  death.  Lady 
Statham  had  so  far  recovered  her  spirits 


as  to  suggest  this,  as  they  reached  Mol- 
ton  Junction,  whither  they  had  driven 
to  catch  the  express  train. 

Stephen  turned  back,  with  a  sigh  of 
angry  pain.  He  could  not  go  away,  nor 
go  abroad,  nor  even  return  to  his  regi- 
ment. His  father  had  angrily  insisted 
that  he  should  remain.  "  If  you  're  go- 
ing to  be  the  head  of  this  house,  you  'd 
better  give  up  the  regiment,"  he  said. 
If,  again !  —  that  if  did  Stephen  a  little 
good.  It  showed  him  that  he  might 
have  to  fight  for  his  rights,  which  was 
exhilarating,  and  gave  him  something  to 
think  of.  If!  It  was  the  governor's 
own  doing  to  put  him  in  that  place,  but 
he  was  not  going  to  give  it  up,  —  it 
would  be  the  greatest  folly  to  give  it  up. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who  could  chop 
and  change  with  every  wind,  he  said  to 
himself ;  and  if  the  governor  meant  to 
go  back  from  his  word  he  should  not  find 
it  so  easy  as  he  had  done  with  Roger. 
When  a  thing  was  settled,  it  was  settled. 
The  chance  of  a  fight  again  did  Stephen 
good.  It  kept  him  up  after  the  others 
had  gone  away.  To  be  left  alone  in 
the  house  with  his  father  and  Edmund 
was  not  a  cheerful  prospect,  but  if  there 
were  going  to  be  a  fight ! 

He  had  need  of  this  little  spark  of 
pugnacity  to  sustain  him,  for  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
miserable  than  the  dinner-table  at  Mel- 
combe,  on  the  first  evening  after  the 
Stathams  and  Markhams  had  gone. 
Roger's  empty  chair  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  table,  but  no  one  took  it  ;  neither 
Edmund,  who  had  the  natural  right  as 
the  eldest  surviving  son,  nor  Stephen, 
who  had  the  acquired  right  as  the  heir. 
They  took  their  places  on  either  side  of 
their  father,  with  a  sense  of  desolation. 
Presently  Edmund  started  up,  pushing 
against  the  astonished  Larkins,  and  him- 
self put  away  the  chair  against  the  wall. 
No  one  said  a  word;  the  father  and 
Stephen  looked  on,  with  a  feeling  that 
something  of  reproach  to  them  was  in 
this  rapid  movement,  but  they  were  too 
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much  cowed  to  protest  or  remonstrate. 
Larkins,  following  Edmund,  cleared  away 
very  solemnly  the  knives  and  forks  and 
glasses  from  the  table,  which  had  been 
laid  as  usual  for  that  fourth  who  would 
never  take  his  place  there  again.  Lar- 
kins  felt  the  reproach,  also,  though  in  a 
different  way;  but  he  had  the  support 
of  feeling  that  he  had  done  it  for  the 
best,  not  knowing  which  Mr.  Edmund 
would  prefer :  to  assume  the  place  which 
was  now  his,  or,  for  convenience,  as  there 
was  so  small  a  party,  to  keep  his  former 
position  at  the  side.  The  butler  put  all 
the  silver  and  crystal  upon  the  tray 
which  John  Thomas  held  behind  him, 
very  slowly,  and  with  great  solemnity 
and  just  but  suppressed  indignation  ; 
and  they  all  looked  on  in  silence,  not 
saying  a  word.  And  so  the  last  traces 
of  Roger's  presence  were  swept  away. 

They  were  all  glad  when  the  meal  was 
over,  and  they  were  at  liberty  to  separate. 
Even  Nina's  presence  would  have  been 
a  little  relief.  The  three,  each  other's 
nearest  relations  in  the  world,  felt  among 
them  a  sourd  antagonism.  To  Stephen 
and  his  father  Edmund's  silence  was  as 
a  disapproval  of  both  ;  Mr.  Mitford  was 
angry  with  his  youngest  son  for  hav- 
ing gained  a  promotion  to  which  he  had 
no  right,  and  Stephen  was  all  in  arms 
against  any  possible  repentance  of  his 
father.  How  glad  they  were  to  rise,  a 
few  moments  after  Larkins,  who  was  a 
sort  of  protection  to  them,  left  the  room  ! 
Each  was  afraid  of  what  the  other  might 
say.  Another  night  of  repose,  of  post- 
ponement, before  any  explanation  could 
be  made,  was  the  greatest  gain  which 
was  possible.  Mr.  Mitford  and  Edmund 
retired  quickly,  taking  different  direc- 
tions, the  moment  they  rose  from  the 
table,  to  their  own  apartments.  Stephen 
strolled  out  into  the  park  with  his  cigar. 
He  had  no  den  within  doors,  no  occupa- 
tion to  which  he  could  withdraw.  He 
did  not  read  ;  he  could  not  play  billiards 
or  anything  else  without  a  companion  ; 
and  the  billiard-room,  to  which  he  would 


have  gone  on  an  ordinary  occasion,  was 
full  of  the  memory  of  Roger,  so  that 
Stephen  felt  with  a  shudder  that  he 
might  see  his  dead  brother,  or  imagine 
he  saw  him  (for  he  was  well  aware  that 
ghosts  were  but  optical  illusions),  in  the 
present  disturbed  state  of  his  nerves,  if 
he  went  there.  But  he  had  forgotten, 
when  he  stepped  outside  into  the  soft 
air  of  the  summer  night,  that  here  were 
other  associations  not  much  more  salu- 
tary for  his  nerves  than  a  fancied  appa- 
rition. How  often  had  he  gone  forth, 
complacent,  expanding  his  broad  chest, 
pulling  down  his  cuffs,  with  all  the  plea- 
sure of  a  conqueror,  to  meet  the  little 
beauty,  the  admiring  girl,  who  was  ready 
to  burn  incense  to  him  as  much  as  he 
would,  ready  to  drop  into  his  arms  as 
soon  as  he  should  hold  up  a  finger ! 
(Stephen  took  no  pains  to  keep  his 
metaphors  clear.)  But  now  the  very 
thought  of  Lily  filled  him  with  rage. 
He  could  not  put  her  out  of  his  mind, 
now  that  he  had  come  back.  He  seemed 
to  see  her  advancing  towards  him  under 
the  trees,  hurrying  to  meet  him.  By 
George !  she  wished  she  could  now,  he 
did  not  doubt.  She  would  give  her  ears 
that  she  had  not  been  such  a  fool.  She 
ran  to  be  chased,  to  be  sure  ;  the  last 
thing  in  her  mind  was  to  be  lost,  to  be 
allowed  to  get  away.  He  caught  eager- 
ly at  this  idea,  which  occurred  to  him 
for  the  first  time.  Women  always  run 
away  that  men  may  run  after  them,  but 
she  had  succeeded  better  than  she  want- 
ed, this  time.  By  Jove  !  if  she  had  ever 
supposed  he  would  not  have  caught  her 
up,  she  would  not  have  been  in  such  a 
hurry  to  run  away :  and  then  he  began 
to  compliment  himself  on  his  skill  in 
missing  Lily.  What  a  life  she  would 
be  leading  him  now,  if  he  had  found 
her,  if  he  had  seized  her  round  some 
corner  and  brought  her  back,  as  no  doubt 
she  intended  ! 

This  was  the  way  in  which  Stephen 
tried  to  subdue  the  furious  recollections 
of  that  failure,  when  he  brought  the 
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whole  business  back  to  his  mind  by  stroll- 
ing out  into  the  park  ;  but  the  attempt 
was  not  very  successful.  He  did  not 
smoke  his  cigar  out,  but  whirled  it  away 
into  the  twilight,  as  if  it  were  a  missile 
thrown  at  Lily,  and  went  in  again,  dis- 
contented, sulky,  miserable,  to  fall  into 
his  father's  hands. 


XXXV. 

PATERNAL    ADVICE. 

Mr.  Mitford,  also,  was  sulky,  miser- 
able, and  discontented.  Perhaps  in 
him  it  was  grief  taking  another  aspect, 
different  from  that  of  common  grief. 
He  was  out  of  heart  with  himself  and 
everything  round.  Roger  was  in  his 
grave,  —  all  his  own  fault,  his  obstinacy 
and  folly,  setting  himself  against  his 
father  and  everything  that  was  sensible  ! 
But,  however  it  came  about,  —  and  it 
was  a  faint  satisfaction  to  think  that  it 
was  Roger's  own  fault,  —  the  boy  was  in 
his  grave.  There  was  nothing  more  to 
discuss  about  him  or  to  find  fault  with, 
—  he  was  in  his  grave.  The  Squire  had 
a  dull  sort  of  consciousness  in  his  mind 
that  Roger  might  meet  his  mother  there- 
abouts, and  that  it  would  be  a  little 
triumph  to  her  to  find  out  that  he  had 
not  succeeded  with  the  boy,  —  for  he  had 
never  agreed  with  his  wife  about  ed- 
ucation, and  never  would  let  her  have 
her  own  way.  She  would  say,  "This 
would  not  have  happened  if  he  had  taken 
my  advice."  Mr.  Mitford  had  not 
thought  of  his  wife  for  a  long  time,  and 
he  wondered  how  it  was  that  this  rec- 
ollection should  seize  him  now.  It  was 
not  cheerful  in  the  library,  where  he  sud- 
denly remembered  that  all  the  boys  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  the  draw- 
ing-room being  so  little  used  after  their 
mother's  death.  All  the  boys  !  —  and 
now  one  of  them  was  in  his  grave  ;  and 
another  keeping  apart,  tacitly  blaming 
his  father  (though  how  any  man  in  his 


senses  could  think  him  to  blame !)  ;  and 
the  third,  whom  he  had  himself  set  above 
the  others,  made  the  master  !  Stephen 
had  never  been  very  kind,  always  a  sel- 
fish fellow,  taking  his  own  way.  Well, 
well !  The  Squire  said  to  himself,  with  a 
sigh,  that  this  was  how  children  treated 
one,  after  all  the  trouble  they  were  to 
bring  up :  went  against  you ;  contra- 
dicted you ;  died  if  they  could  not  have 
their  own  way  otherwise,  and  thought 
that  was  the  thing  that  would  annoy  you 
most ;  or  sulked,  making  you  believe 
that  you  were  to  blame.  He  found  the 
silence  of  his  room  intolerable,  that  lin- 
gering, slow  evening  :  the  house  was  so 
quiet.  He  could  remember  when  it  had 
made  him  very  angry  to  hear  steps  and 
voices  about,  and  he  had  said  that  the 
servants  were  altogether  forgetting  them- 
selves, and  that  Larkins  and  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons must  have  lost  their  heads  ;  but  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  hear  something 
moving  to-night. 

By  and  by  he  saw  a  red  speck  in  the 
distance,  in  the  evening  gray,  coming  to- 
wards the  house,  and  made  out  that  it 
was  Stephen  chiefly  by  that  hasty  mo- 
tion of  flinging  his  cigar  from  him, 
which  Stephen,  on  his  side,  had  been 
driven  to  do  by  the  hurry  and  stinging 
of  his  thoughts.  Mr.  Mitford  was  glad 
to  see  some  one  to  whom  he  could  talk, 
some  one  who  had  no  right  to  be  sulky  ; 
who,  if  there  were  any  blame,  was  worse 
than  he  was,  far  more  deeply  involved, 
and  to  whom  he  could  furnish  matter 
for  thought  such  as  perhaps  Stephen 
would  not  like. 

Short  of  getting  rid  of  our  own  dis- 
comfort, there  are  few  things  so  sooth- 
ing as  making  other  people  uncomfort- 
able, and  the  Squire  felt  that  to  plant 
Stephen's  pillow  with  thorns  would  re- 
store a  certain  zest  to  life.  He  opened 
his  door,  accordingly,  as  his  son  came 
in,  and  said,  "  If  you  've  nothing  better 
to  do,  you  may  as  well  come  in  here  for 
half  an  hour.  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

"  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do,"  re- 
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turned  Stephen  resentfully,  "  except  to 
write  some  letters,"  he  added  as  an 
afterthought,  perceiving  the  snare  into 
which  he  had  fallen. 

"You  can  write  your  letters  any 
time,  but  me  you  may  n't  have  —  you 
may  n't  have  —  so  very  long  "  —  Mr. 
Mitford  had  not  at  all  intended  to  say 
anything  of  this  lugubrious  description, 
but  it  came  to  his  lips  unawares. 

"  Why,  you  are  as  hale  and  hearty  as 
any  man  could  wish  to  be !  "  said  Ste- 
phen, surprised. 

"  Perhaps  so,  —  perhaps  not,"  re- 
marked the  Squire  oracularly.  "  Don't 
vapor  about,  but  sit  down,  for  Heaven's 
sake !  Don't  stand  and  swing  about. 
It 's  a  thing  I  cannot  bear,  as  I  always 
told  "  —  He  would  have  said  "  Roger," 
with  one  of  those  curious  returns  upon 
a  dead  name  which  so  constantly  occurs 
when  the  void  is  fresh  ;  and  though  his 
feelings  were  not  deep,  he  was  touched 
by  it  in  spite  of  himself.  "  I  '11  never 
say  that  or  anything  else  to  him  again, 
poor  fellow  !  Sit  down.  I  have  a  great 
many  things  to  say."  But  though  Ste- 
phen sat  down  with  more  than  usual 
docility,  perhaps  moved  in  a  similar 
way,  it  was  some  time  before  his  father 
spoke.  When  he  did,  it  was  in  the  tone 
of  a  man  who  has  been  awaiting  a  tardy 
response.  "  Well !  you  know  what  I 
said  about  sending  in  your  papers  ?  " 

"  There  can't  be  any  such  dreadful 
hurry  about  it,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  hurry.  You  've  stepped 
into  the  place,  and  you  must  fill  it.  I 
am  not  going  to  have  a  fellow  here  who 
is  at  home  only  when  he  pleases,  or 
never  at  home  at  all.  There's  no  ob- 
jection to  that  on  the  part  of  a  younger 
son,  who  is  of  no  particular  account.  But 
when  you  come  to  be  the  eldest,  or  at 
least  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the 
eldest "  — 

"There  's  many  an  eldest  son  who  is 
as  much  away  from  home  as  I  am. 
When  the  man  of  the  house  is  as  well 
and  lively  as  you  are  "  — 


"  Lively,  —  with  my  poor  boy  in  his 
grave  !  "  said  the  Squire  ;  and  then  he 
abandoned  this  subject  curtly.  "  There  's 
a  great  deal  more  for  you  to  do,"  he 
added.  "  I  '11  take  nothing  off  your 
hands.  You  '11  have  to  give  your  at- 
tention to  Pouncef ort  and  the  rest.  I  've 
come  to  a  time  of  life  when  I  don't 
choose  to  be  troubled.  I  say  when  I 
don't  choose,  —  I  don't  mean  that  I  'ni 
not  able  enough  to  do  whatever  's  want- 
ed :  but  I  don't  choose  to  bind  myself. 
You'll  have  to  stay  at  home  and  look 
after  things." 

"  You  know  very  well  that  you  would 
n't  let  me  look  after  things,  if  I  were  to 
try." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  sort,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Mitford,  angrily.  "  And 
more  than  that,  you  must  marry  and 
settle.  It  's  not  decent  to  go  on  as 
we  've  been  doing,  without  a  woman  in 
the  house." 

"  Marry  !  "  said  Stephen,  with  a  low 
whistle  of  ridicule  and  surprise. 

"  Yes,  marry.  You  may  laugh,  — 
that 's  part  of  your  libertine  messroom 
ways  ;  but  in  my  day,  as  soon  as  a  young 
man  knew  how  he  was  going  to  live  he 
married,  —  it  was  the  first  thing  that 
was  thought  of.  If  you  are  to  have 
Melcombe,  you  must  arrange  your  life 
accordingly." 

"  If  I  laughed,  —  and  I  did  not  laugh, 
—  it  was  to  think  of  such  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice from  you,  when  we  're  all  in  the 
deepest  of  mourning." 

"  Well !  getting  married  is  n't  fun,  is 
it  ?  "  said  the  Squire.  "  It 's  not  a  frolic  ; 
and  besides,  it 's  not  a  thing  that  can  be 
done  in  a  moment.  You  can't  be  intro- 
duced to  a  girl  now,  and  propose  to  her 
in  a  week,  and  marry  her,  —  in  your 
mourning,  as  you  say.  Mourning  does 
n't  last  long  nowadays.  If  you  wear  a 
hat-band  for  six  months,  I  suppose  it 's 
about  as  much  as  you  '11  do.  Dead  peo- 
ple are  soon  shoveled  out  of  the  way." 
Mr.  Mitford  was  not  thinking  now  of 
Roger,  but  the  summary  way  in  which 
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he  himself  would  be  disposed  of,  sup- 
posing such  an  unlikely  thing  to  happen 
as  that  he  should  die.  The  thought  re- 
curred to  him  against  his  will. 

"You  talk,"  remarked  Stephen,  tak- 
ing his  cigar-case  from  his  pocket,  choos- 
ing a  cigar,  looking  at  it  all  round,  and 
then  returning  the  case  to  his  pocket, 
in  order  to  show  by  this  expressive  pan- 
tomime how  hard  a  thing  it  was  to  sit 
and  talk  or  be  talked  to  without  the  help 
of  smoke,  —  "  you  speak,"  he  said,  pois- 
ing the  cigar  in  his  fingers,  "as  if  you 
had  settled  it  all ;  not  only  the  marrying, 
but  whom  I  'm  to  marry.  Oh,  I  'm  not 
going  to  smoke.  It 's  absurd  in  a  man's 
room,  but  I  know  there 's  no  smoking 
allowed  here." 

"  In  my  day  a  man  could  listen  to 
what  his  father  had  to  say  to  him  with 
a  little  respect,  without  tobacco ;  or  else 
he  ran  the  risk  of  being  turned  out  of 
the  house." 

"  Ah  !  there  's  been  about  enough  of 
that,  you  must  think,"  Stephen  said,  with 
cool  impatience.  He  began  to  examine 
his  nails  as  he  spoke,  and  took  out  a  pen- 
knife to  scrape  off  a  sharp  corner,  with 
the  air  of  finding  this  much  more  in- 
teresting than  anything  his  father  could 
have  to  say.  And  his  words  rendered 
Mr.  Mitford  speechless,  partly  with 
rage,  which  was  an  effect  Stephen  fre- 
quently produced  upon  him,  and  also 
because  what  he  said  was  true.  Turn- 
ing out-of-doors  was  not  an  experiment 
to  try  again.  The  Squire  had  not  found 
it  a  successful  method.  He  could  make 
no  reply,  though  the  taunt  was  hard  to 
bear.  There  was  a  moment  of  silence, 
which  Stephen  was  the  first  to  break. 
"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  after  he  had  fin- 
ished the  little  operation  on  his  nail, 
holding  it  up  to  the  lamp  to  see  that 
it  was  even,  "  and  who  may  the  damsel 
be?" 

The  Squire  sat  up  in  his  chair,  red, 
with  the  pulses  throbbing  in  his  temples. 
It  was  very  bad  for  him.  The  doctors 
had  told  him  so  a  dozen  times,  —  that  to 


let  himself  get  angry  and  excited  was 
the  worst  thing  he  could  do,  and  put 
his  life  in  danger.  So  easy  it  is  for  doc- 
tors to  speak,  who  probably  have  no  sons, 
or  only  little  ones,  not  old  enough  to 
drive  them  frantic  with  constant  contra- 
dictions. He  sat  still,  getting  the  better 
of  himself  ;  and  this  not  only  on  the  con- 
sideration of  health,  but  because  he  knew 
that  his  anger  would  have  no  effect  upon 
Stephen. 

A  man  who  has  an  unrestrainable  tem- 
per can  find  the  means  to  restrain  his 
temper  when  his  motive  is  strong 
enough  ;  and  though  it  was  always  on 
the  cards  that  the  indulgence  of  it  might 
bring  on  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  yet  Mr.  Mit- 
ford could  hold  himself  in  check  when 
it  was  his  only  policy  to  do  so.  Be- 
sides, there  was  always  that  recollection 
of  Roger  coming  in  to  stop  him.  Things 
might  have  succeeded  better  if  he  had 
fallen  on  some  other  way  with  Roger. 
When  you  have  tried  les  grands  moyens 
and  failed,  needs  must  that  you  should 
return  to  influences  of  a  more  practica- 
ble kind.  But  it  was  not  for  a  consid- 
erable time  that  Mr.  Mitford  could  pre- 
vail upon  himself  to  reply. 

"  The  damsel !  "  he  said.  "  You  '11 
have  to  mend  your  manners,  if  you  're 
to  do  anything  there.  Ladies  in  the 
country  are  not  hail-fellow-well-met,  like 
some,  I  fear,  of  your  fast  young  women 
in  London." 

"  No  ?  "  queried  Stephen.  "  I  've  al- 
ways found  them  very  much  alike.  If 
it 's  a  duchess  in  her  own  right "  — 

"  The  lady  I  mean  is  a  great  deal  too 
good  for  you,  my  fine  fellow,  whatever 
she  is." 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  in  that  case 
there  was  no  difficulty  at  all,  for  they 
like  it  when  a  fellow  shows  that  he  for- 
gets what  swells  they  are." 

"  She  's  no  duchess,"  said  the  father. 
He  was  a  little  nervous  about  the  an- 
nouncement he  was  going  to  make. 
"  She  's  a  very  fine  woman,  as  hand- 
some a  creature  as  ever  I  saw,  and  she 
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has  money  enough  to  buy  us  all  out 
twice  over,  though  we  're  not  so  badly 
off  at  Melcombe  ;  and  by  George  !  I  've 
set  my  heart  on  one  of  you  having  her, 
Steve  !  You  're  a  man  of  the  world ; 
you  know  sentiment  is  n't  everything, 
—  though  I  give  you  my  word  she  's  a 
fine  woman  apart  from  her  money,  and 
would  be  a  credit  to  the  house." 

"  You  're  very  warm,  governor,"  ob- 
served Stephen,  with  a  laugh.  "Why 
don't  you  go  in  for  her  —  whoever  she 
is  —  yourself  ?  " 

"  Pooh  !  "  said  the  Squire  ;  but  the 
suggestion  mollified  him.  He  began  to 
give  his  son  a  sketch  of  the  circum- 
stances :  the  great  fortune  all  in  her  own 
hands  ;  the  old  woman  dependent  upon 
her,  who  considered  herself  the  mistress 
of  the  house  ;  all  the  little  imbroglio  of 
facts  which  a  husband  would  have  to 
clear  up.  He  told  the  story  as  if  he 
were  talking  of  a  stranger,  and  it  was 
not  till  he  had  gone  on  with  rising  en- 
thusiasm to  set  forth  the  advantages  of 
old  Travers's  London  property  and  all 
his  profitable  investments  that  Stephen 
suddenly  interrupted  him  with  a  little 
shout : — 

"  Why,  you  're  talking  of  Lizzy  Trav- 
ers,  the  only  woman  I  ever  loved  !  " 

"  None  of  your  slang,  sir.  I  'm  talk- 
ing, it 's  true,  of  Miss  Travers.  What 
do  you  know  of  Miss  Travers  ?  I  did  n't 
know  you  had  ever  met." 

"  Governor,"  said  Stephen,  "  all  this 
has  been  too  much  for  you ;  you  want 
rest ;  you  '11  be  forgetting  your  own  name, 
next.  Why,  I  've  danced  with  her, 
ridden  with  her,  flirted  with  her.  Don't 
you  recollect  the  last  Christmas  I  spent 
at  home  ?  By  the  way,  though,"  said 
Stephen,  pausing,  "that's  three  years 
ago,  and  the  fair  Lizzy  wasn't  a  baby 
then." 

"  She  is  five  and  twenty,  —  I  know 
her  age,  and  an  admirable  age,  too  :  old 
enough  to  know  a  thing  or  two ;  to  be 
aware  what  her  money  's  worth,  for  in- 
stance, and  to  like  to  see  something  solid 


in  exchange.  Now,  Melcombe  is  all  she 
could  look  for  in  that  way,  and  if  you 
see  your  true  interest,  and  can  show 
her  what  we  might  call  a  manly  devo- 
tion "  — 

Stephen  laughed.  "  Oh,  I  '11  show  her 
a  manly  devotion,"  he  answered,  "or 
any  other  sort  she  likes.  1 11  be  a  trou- 
badour or  anything.  I  'm  not  such  a 
fool  as  not  to  see  the  use  of  a  match 
like  that.  I  '11  ride  over  and  see  her  to- 
morrow, if  you  like,  sir.  I  '11  tell  her 
I  've  come  for  sympathy,  and  that  will 
make  a  very  good  opening.  Women 
are  fond  of  giving  consolation.  I  '11  tell 
her  "  — 

"  Don't  go  quite  so  fast !  "  interrupted 
the  Squire.  He  was  greatly  relieved  to 
find  that  Stephen  made  no  objection,  — 
that  he  received  the  idea  "in  a  right 
spirit,"  which  was  what  neither  Roger 
nor  Edmund  had  done ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  was  disgusted  with  his  son's  readi- 
ness, and  with  the  laugh  which  accom- 
panied his  idea  of  going  to  seek  conso- 
lation. Mr.  Mitford  felt  at  once  that  it 
was  a  very  good  idea,  and  that  to  kick 
Stephen  for  having  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  man.  He  could  not  do  this  him- 
self, having  found  out,  as  already  said, 
that  les  grands  moyens  were  not  always 
successful,  but  he  felt  that  it  ought  to  be 
done.  And  yet  he  was  much  satisfied 
with  the  easy  conversion  of  Stephen, 
and  he  saw  that  his  idea  was  a  good  one, 
—  women  are  fond  of  consoling.  It 
might  be  that  Elizabeth  (for  the  Squire 
believed  women  to  be  wholly  unac- 
countable creatures)  would  at  once  an- 
swer to  this  rule ;  but  not  to-morrow, 
not  so  fast.  In  his  mingled  satisfac- 
tion and  indignation  he  could  not  say 
any  more. 

"  If  that 's  all,"  said  Stephen  present- 
ly, rising  and  yawning  broadly  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lamp,  "  I  think  I  '11  go 
off  to  bed.  It  can't  be  said,  sir,  that 
Melcombe  is  particularly  amusing  at 
this  time  of  the  year." 

"  Few  houses  are  very  amusing,"  re- 
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marked  the  Squire,  with  dignity,  "  two 
days  after  the  funeral  of  the  eldest  son." 

"  To  be  sure,  there 's  something  in 
that.  Good-night,  then,"  said  Stephen, 
again  yawning,  "  if  that 's  all  you  've 
got  to  say." 

All  he  had  got  to  say !  It  meant  only 
two  lives,  with  a  background  of  another 
life  sacrificed  ;  the  one  scarcely  cold  in 
his  grave,  the  others  with  long  years 
before  them  in  which  very  possibly  to  be 
miserable.  Mr.  Mitford  sat  and  thought 
it  all  over  after  Stephen  was  gone. 
He  thought  it  highly  desirable  that  Eliz- 
abeth should  listen  to  this  dashing  sol- 
dier, this  tall,  well-set-up,  well-looking 
Mitford,  the  handsomest  of  all  the  sons. 
Why  should  n't  she  ?  The  fellow  was  a 
very  good-looking  fellow,  well  born,  with 
a  good  estate  behind  him  and  a  good 
position.  There  was  nothing  so  likely 
as  that  she  would  be  charmed  with  him. 
But  whether  it  would  be  quite  a  good 
thing  for  her,  whether  she  would  live 
happy  ever  after,  was  a  thing  the  Squire 
would  not  have  taken  upon  him  to  pro- 
phesy. Quite  probably  the  pair  would 
not  be  what  is  commonly  called  happy, 
as  Stephen  did  not  even  pretend  to  care 
anything  for  her,  nor  to  contemplate 
happiness  at  all  in  the  matter :  and  yet 
he  said,  if  that  were  all!  His  father 
listened  to  his  progress  up-stairs  to  bed 
with  various  sensations,  —  glad  of  his 
acceptation  of  the  part  which  had  been 
in  vain  pressed  upon  Roger,  yet  with  an 
angry  scorn  of  Stephen,  in  comparison 
with  Roger,  which  words  could  not  ex- 
press. She  would  have  him,  —  no  doubt 
she  would  have  him  ;  and  the  Mitfords 
of  Melcombe  would  increase  and  flour- 
ish. And  yet  how  much  better  for  poor 
Lizzy  had  it  been  Roger  who  had  been 
persuaded  to  go  a  -  wooing,  —  Roger 
newly  laid  in  his  grave  ! 

Stephen  paused  on  his  way  up-stairs 
to  look  out  of  the  long  staircase  window. 
He  was  tickled  by  the  turn  which  affairs 
had  taken,  and  that  he  was  to  be  the 
man  to  marry  Lizzy  Travers  and  get 


all  that  wealth.  It  would  be  a  prodi- 
gious bore,  but  such  a  lot  of  money 
made  almost  anything  supportable.  He 
stopped  to  look  out  upon  the  long  stretch 
of  the  park,  all  indistinct  and  blurred  in 
the  dim  summer  night.  There  lay  the 
glade  where  he  had  gone  to  meet  Lily, 
damn  her !  —  the  little  jilt,  the  little  fool 
who  had  escaped  him,  who  had  run  away 
to  make  him  follow,  whom  he  had  lost  in 
the  London  streets.  If  he  could  but  have 
found  her  and  killed  her,  he  felt  as  if  he 
would  have  liked  to  do  it.  He  would 
never  have  killed  her ;  but  to  crush  her, 
to  humble  her,  to  cover  her  with  scorn 
and  shame,  would  have  been  sweet.  In 
the  middle  of  his  laugh  about  Lizzy  Trav- 
ers, thus  offered  to  him,  whom  apparent- 
ly he  had  only  to  put  forth  his  hand  and 
take,  came  in  this  image  of  the  other, 
the  country  girl  who  had  outwitted  him, 
balked  him,  jilted  him,  curse  her !  —  the 
little  cheat,  the  little  designing,  merce- 
nary flirt.  He  clenched  his  hand  and  set 
his  teeth  when  he  thought  of  it,  still.  He 
might  have  got  over  his  fancy  for  her,  — 
indeed,  he  had  got  over  that ;  but  the 
mortification,  that  was  not  so  easy  to  for- 
get. As  he  looked  out  over  the  dim  trees 
in  the  direction  of  Lily's  home,  Stephen 
suddenly  remembered  that  the  pleasure 
of  revenge  was  now  easy  to  be  had.  If 
he  could  not  reach  her,  he  could  reach  the 
father  ;  he  could  crush  the  family,  he 
could  turn  them  adrift  upon  the  world. 
When  she  found  herself  without  a  crust, 
without  a  rag,  then  she  would  repent 
bitterly  enough,  if  she  had  not  done  it 
already.  Revenge  is  sweet,  everybody 
says,  —  at  least  the  anticipation  is  sweet. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Stephen  would  not 
in  any  case  have  carried  out  all  that 
he  intended,  but  it  gave  him  a  fierce 
satisfaction  to  think  he  could  bundle 
Ford  out  of  the  lodge  to-morrow,  take 
his  bread  from  him  and  his  character, 
and  ruin  the  bad  lot  of  them  !  He  went 
up  to  bed  solaced  by  these  thoughts,  and 
presently  laughed  again  when  he  thought 
of  Lizzy  Travers,  the  heiress,  with  all 
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her  money.  She  was  not  bad  looking, 
either ;  he  did  not  mind  taking  a  little 
trouble.  But  first  he  would  have  that 
Lily  —  lily,  indeed  !  common  weed  that 


she  was  —  cast  out  upon  a  dunghill,  to 
perish  there.  Let  us  hope  that  he  could 
not  have  been  in  any  circumstances  so 
bad  as  his  thoughts. 

M.  0.  W.  Oliphant. 

T.  B.  Aldrich. 


JEAN   FRANCOIS   MILLET. 

THE    MILLET    EXHIBITION    IN    PARIS. 


IN  the  Louvre  there  are  only  two  un- 
important works  by  Jean  Francois  Mil- 
let :  a  small  landscape  of  the  church  of 
GreVille,  and  a  study  of  some  bathers, 
painted  while  the  artist  was  still  seeking 
his  way.  In  the  Luxembourg  Museum 
there  is  a  pastel  of  a  woman  churning, 
and  a  black-and-white  drawing.  From 
such  relatively  insignificant  elements,  and 
from  the  occasional  sight  of  a  picture 
passing  through  a  public  sale,  the  younger 
generations  in  Paris  have  not  been  able 
to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of 
this  famous  Millet,  about  whom  they 
have  heard  so  much,  and  whose  critics 
claim  for  their  idol  such  a  high  and 
comprehensive  place  in  the  hierarchy  of 
the  great  and  eternal  artists.  The  an- 
nouncement that  a  collective  exhibition 
of  the  artist's  work  was  to  be  organized 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  by  a  commit- 
tee formed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
subscriptions  for  the  erection  of  a  statue 
to  the  memory  of  Millet,  was,  therefore, 
received  with  satisfaction.  The  opening 
day  was  awaited  with  impatience,  and 
during  the  first  few  weeks  the  public 
flocked  eagerly  to  see  the  seventy  oil- 

1  Millet's  friend,  Alfred  Sensier,  devoted  a 
whole  volume  to  the  narrative  of  these  suffer- 
ings, which,  by  the  way,  he  is  considered  to 
have  exaggerated  in  order  to  bring  into  relief 
the  role  of  benefactor  played  by  himself  in 
this  life-drama  of  art  and  insufficient  pros- 
perity. According  to  the  statements  of  the 
members  of  Millet's  family,  his  children  never 
wanted  bread ;  the  table  was  always  well 


paintings,  fifty  pastels,  and  one  hundred 
drawings  which  constituted  this  exhibi- 
tion, whose  nature  and  object  had  been 
clearly  explained  in  many  preliminary 
newspaper  articles.  We  were  given 
to  understand  that  the  exhibition  was 
intended  to  be  a  rehabilitation  and  an 
apotheosis  of  Millet,  under  the  supreme 
patronage  of  the  state,  of  the  Institute, 
and  of  the  leaders  of  contemporary  art, 
whose  names  figured  on  the  list  of  the 
committee  ;  that  it  was  a  glorious  com- 
pensation for  the  long  series  of  wrongs 
which  had  formed  the  cortege  of  Mil- 
let's life  ;  and,  finally,  that  it  marked  the 
closing  victory  of  the  admirers  of  the 
artist  over  his  detractors.  Furthermore, 
we  were  reminded  that  Millet  had  "  suf- 
fered," and  copious  extracts  were  offered 
from  the  sombre  pages  of  his  biogra- 
pher.1 

But  these  considerations  and  these  re- 
trospective details  are  only  of  secondary 
interest  at  this  moment.  One  can  un- 
derstand that  the  intelligent  elder  critics 
who  praised  Millet,  out  of  conviction  or 
out  of  bravado,  at  a  time  when  the  jury 
of  the  Salon  refused  his  pictures,  feel 
some  satisfaction  when  they  reflect  that 

served;  and  their  existence,  though  simple, 
was  happy  and  abundant.  In  other  words, 
while  Sensier' s  narrative  is  correct  as  regards 
the  facts  of  Millet's  life,  the  author  has  been 
guilty  of  exaggeration  and  voluntary  misrep- 
resentations in  the  sombre  and  melodramatic 
aspect  which  he  has  communicated  to  many 
phases  of  the  artist's  career. 
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they  have  lived  to  see  their  hero  placed 
on  a  pedestal  which  is,  perhaps,  danger- 
ously lofty.  The  speculators  who  have 
forced  up  the  market  price  of  Millet's 
work  must  also  feel  flattered  by  this  of- 
ficial recognition  of  the  rectitude  of  their 
judgment  and  of  the  perspicacity  of  their 
financiering.  Such  sentiments,  however, 
are  entirely  foreign  to  the  real  question 
at  issue,  which  is  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
the  painter  whose  collected  work  is  pre- 
sented to  the  public  for  the  first  time  to 
face  the  judgment  and  receive  the  con- 
secration of  posterity.  For  Millet  is  al- 
ready an  old  master,  and  the  judgment 
of  to-day  is  the  judgment  of  posterity. 

In  such  circumstances,  and  in  pres- 
ence of  the  artist's  work  displayed  be- 
fore our  eyes,  we  are  not  tempted  to 
pay  much  heed  to  anecdotes  concerning 
his  moral  history.  Indeed,  the  stronger 
the  fascination  of  an  artist,  and  the  more 
single  and  absolute  the  artistic  charm 
of  his  work,  the  briefer  need  be  his  bi- 
ography. As  regards  Millet,  it  suffices 
us  to  know  that  he  was  a  peasant,  born 
of  peasants  at  Gruchy,  near  Cherbourg, 
in  1814.  After  having  spent  his  youth 
tilling  the  soil,  he  showed  some  aptitude 
for  drawing,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  mod- 
est annuity  paid  by  the  municipality  of 
Cherbourg,  he  was  enabled  to  come  to 
Paris  to  study  art.  There,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  he  entered  the  studio  of 
Paul  Delaroche  ;  but,  disregarding  the 
manner  of  his  master,  he  tried  to  ac- 
quire a  more  solid  and  richer  technique 
by  studying  the  old  masters  in  the 
Louvre.  The  apprenticeship  of  the 
heavy  peasant  was  long  and  difficult, 
and  it  was  only  in  1848  that  he  finally 
abandoned  the  pursuit  of  processes  and 
delicacies  of  touch,  and  attempted  boldly 
to  express  his  ideal,  which  he  had  mean- 
while discovered  in  the  figures  and 
scenes  of  French  rural  life.  In  1849 
he  settled  at  Barbizon,  on  the  borders  of 
the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  where  he 
remained  down  to  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1875,  living  like  a  patriarch,  and 


painting  the  active  drama  of  rustic  life. 
Until  during  the  later  years  of  his  ca- 
reer, Millet,  it  may  be  added,  was  dis- 
dained by  his  contemporaries  in  gen- 
eral ;  but  nowadays  his  works  bring  fab- 
ulous prices,  and  the  French  repeat  with 
pride  that  an  American  amateur  has 
ineffectually  offered  half  a  million  francs 
for  the  celebrated  picture  the  Angelus, 
which  measures  twenty-five  by  twenty- 
one  inches,  and  is  not  incontestably  Mil- 
let's masterpiece. 

Let  us  examine  the  exhibition,  which, 
though  incomplete  as  regards  the  num- 
ber of  pictures,  is  nevertheless  complete 
as  a  historical  collection  of  Millet's 
work,  and  fairly  representative  as  re- 
gards the  quality  of  the  works  exhibited. 
In  short,  it  is  sufficiently  comprehensive 
to  enable  us  to  apply  perhaps  the  only 
reasonable  method  of  criticism,  which 
consists  in  inquiring  what  has  been  the 
artist's  aim  ;  whether  he  has  succeeded 
in  that  aim ;  whether  he  has  succeeded 
in  an  excellent  way ;  whether  that  which 
he  aimed  at  was  worth  doing ;  and, 
finally,  whether  his  achievement  entitles 
him  to  a  place  beside  the  masters  of  ac- 
knowledged greatness.  On  entering  the 
exhibition,  we  naturally  look  first  of  all 
at  those  pictures  which  have  the  great- 
est reputation,  namely,  the  Angelus,  La 
Gardeuse  de  Moutons,  L'Homme  a  la 
Houe,  L'Homme  a  la  Veste,  La  Lessi- 
veuse,  Les  Glaneuses,  La  Tondeuse  de 
Moutons,  Berger  au  Pare  la  Nuit,  La 
Baratteuse,  La  Baigneuse,  Le  Printemps. 
The  first  impression  is  one  of  disappoint- 
ment. What,  is  this  the  Angelus  ?  Is 
this  the  reputed  masterpiece  of  the  great 
landscapist  Millet,  of  the  great  painter 
of  peasant  life,  who  is  described  by  the 
enthusiasts  as  being  great  amongst  the 
very  greatest?  What  are  they  doing, 
those  two  peasants  who  bow  their  heads 
over  a  basket  of  potatoes  ?  Decidedly, 
that  irreverent  wit,  Manet,  was  right : 
the  picture  represents  "  la  benediction 
des  pommes  de  terre."  But  what  time 
of  day  is  it  ?  Is  that  meant  for  an  even- 
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ing  sky  ?  An  enthusiastic  spectator,  who  made,  and  that  the  two  figures,  whose 
has  been  reading  Sensier's  book,  pro-  attitude  of  prayer  has  contributed  more 
f esses  to  hear  the  angelus  bell  ringing  than  anything  else  to  make  the  picture 
from  the  distant  village  steeple,  and  re-  popular,  really  contain  very  little  of  that 
fers  me  to  the  description  of  the  picture  simple  and  impressive  eloquence  of  ges- 
in  the  catalogue,  which  I  refuse  abso-  ture  and  of  silhouette  which  was  the 
lutely  to  decipher,  animated  by  a  spirit  artist's  strong  point.  That  the  work  is 

instinct  with  religious  sentiment  is,  of 
course,  undeniable  ;  that  it  appeals  im- 
mediately and  powerfully  to  the  reli- 
gious sentiments  of  the  spectators  is  also 
undeniable  :  but  this  only  shows  that  the 
picture  possesses  in  a  high  degree  qual- 
ities and  means  of  attraction  which  are 
not  primarily  and  essentially  artistic. 
In  the  Angelus,  and  in  the  majority  of 
the  oil-paintings  in  the  exhibition,  the 
eye  is  offended  by  a  heavy,  coarse,  and 

and  in  the  greatest  painting  the  phys-  painful  execution,  which  gives  to  all  the 
ical  charm  of  the  picture  fascinates  the  objects  the  appearance  of  a  woolly  tex- 


of  logic  similar  to  that  of  the  gourmet, 
who,  when  he  entered  a  restaurant,  and 
the  waiter  handed  him  a  voluminous  bill 
of  fare,  replied,  "  No :  I  have  come 
here  to  eat,  not  to  read."  So  in  a  pic- 
ture exhibition,  none  but  lame  or  incom- 
plete efforts  need  catalogue  annotations, 
or  printed  explanations  on  the  frame. 
The  signification  of  a  picture  ought  to 
be  as  immediately  obvious  as  its  phys- 
ical charm  is  direct  and  instantaneous  ; 


eye  before  the  subject  or  pretext  of  the 
picture  becomes  intelligibly  visible.  In 
the  Angelus  the  eye  is  not  charmed, 
astonished,  and  ravished  by  purely  pic- 
turesque means,  by  the  beauty  of  the 
tone,  by  the  harmony  of  the  colors,  by 
the  suavity  or  majesty  of  the  forms. 
Practically,  the  picture  is  a  drawing  in 
sepia,  on  a  background  of  green  field 
and  gray  sky  tinged  with  red  ;  but  these 
color  elements  are  insufficiently  harmo- 
nized, and  each  tone  is  neither  studied 
carefully  as  color  seen  in  the  diffused 
light  of  open  air,  nor  is  it  treated  frankly 
as  the  conventional  coloring  of  clothes, 
fields,  or  sky  ;  it  is  something  between 
the  two,  something  hesitating  in  means 
and  meagre  in  effect.  As  for  the  fig- 
ures, will  any  one  venture  to  find  ma- 
jesty in  the  silhouette  of  the  spindle- 
legged  peasant,  or  suavity  in  the  uneasy 
pose  of  the  woman  ?  No ;  we  have  only 
to  compare  this  composition  with  the 
Shepherdess  knitting  at  the  head  of  her 
flock,  with  the  Gleaners,  with  the  Dig- 
gers, with  the  Sower,  or  with  the  Shep- 
herd leaning  on  his  staff,  known  as  the 
Berger  a  la  Limousine,  in  order  to  feel 
at  once  that  the  Angelus  is  not  the  most 
felicitous  composition  which  Millet  ever 


ture,  and  rests  satisfied  with  summary 
coloring  where  one  expects  a  delicate 
distribution  of  tones  and  values,  and  a 
subtle  application  of  means  of  light  and 
shade,  or  chiaro-oscuro,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  art  of  rendering  atmos- 
phere visible,  and  of  painting  an  object 
enveloped  in  air,  —  an  art  whose  object 
is  to  create  all  the  picturesque  accidents 
of  shade,  of  half-tint  and  light,  of  re- 
lief and  distance,  and  thereby  to  give, 
whether  to  forms  or  to  colors,  more 
variety,  more  unity  of  effect,  and  more 
relative  truth.  The  two  figures  in  the 
Angelus  stand  out  from  the  landscape 
flatly,  in  hard  silhouette  and  without  an 
envelope  of  air,  and  the  landscape  is 
laid  in  heavily,  and  without  that  obser- 
vation of  the  effect  of  air  on  distances 
and  of  those  delicate  photometric  phe- 
nomena which  have  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  great  landscapists,  from 
Claude  Lorraine  down  to  Theodore 
Rousseau  and  the  moderns,  who  are 
now  working  with  and  constantly  in- 
creasing the  vocabulary  which  Rousseau 
created,  in  order  to  express  the  multi- 
tude of  new  sensations  which  his  im- 
placable and  tireless  eye  received  from 
nature.  Modern  painting,  whether  of 
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the  French,  the  Scandinavian,  or  the 
German  schools,  which  are  alone  worthy 
of  recognition  as  active  and  vivifying 
influences  in  contemporary  art,  is  re- 
markable neither  for  its  splendor  of 
color  nor  for  its  culte  of  beautiful  forms, 
but  for  its  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
light  and  shade.  The  vision  of  our 
painters  seems  to  have  become  finer ;  by 
constant  observation  they  have  acquired 
a  subtle  notion  of  differences  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  that  their  eyes  and  their 
instruments  of  expression  have  become 
more  delicately  sensitive,  their  souls,  too, 
have  become  conscious  of  the  gayety, 
the  poetry,  and  the  dramatic  qualities  of 
light.  This  intellectual  and  technical 
widening  of  the  domain  of  art  is  the 
outcome  of  the  landscape  art  of  Theo- 
dore Rousseau,  and  of  the  researches  of 
the  open-air  and  impressionist  schools 
which  followed  in  the  wake  of  this  mag- 
nificent genius.  Since  1830  there  has 
been  a  constant  progress  towards  light 
in  French  painting,  and  a  constant  effort 
to  enrich  the  technical  language,  and  to 
render  it  adequate  to  the  expression  of 
the  thousand  new  secrets  which  that 
sphinx,  Nature,  has  confided  to  those 
who  have  interrogated  her  with  respect- 
ful yet  indefatigable  obstinacy.  Com- 
pare a  picture  by  Theodore  Rousseau, 
or  a  landscape  by  J.  C.  Cazin  or  Emile 
Barau,  for  instance,  with  a  picture  of 
the  same  order  by  Ruysdael  or  Hob- 
bema,  and  you  will  find  that  the  differ- 
ences are  as  great  as  those  which  exist 
between  a  page  of  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau's Confessions  and  a  page  of  de- 
scription by  Gustave  Flaubert.  In  the 
case  of  the  modern  landscapists  and  of 
the  modern  prose-writers  the  same  effort 
will  be  remarked,  the  same  breadth  of 
studies,  the  same  result  in  their  works. 
The  term  is  more  precise,  the  observa- 
tion more  rare  and  sensitive,  the  palette 
richer,  the  color  more  expressive  ;  even 
the  construction  is  more  scrupulous.  If 
the  old  Dutch  masters  could  come  to  life 
again,  they  would  be  astounded  at  such 


abundance  of  scruples  and  stupefied  at 
such  faculties  of  analysis. 

In  the  Angelus  we  look  in  vain  for 
that  direct  charm  of  general  aspect 
which  captivates  us  in  the  works  of  the 
greatest  painters,  —  Velasquez,  Titian, 
Rembrandt,  Leonardo,  Veronese,  Giorgi- 
one,  Terburg,  Metzu,  Pieter  de  Hooghe  ; 
we  look  in  vain  for  those  qualities  of 
technique  and  analysis  which  touch  us 
so  deeply  in  the  old  Dutch  masters  and  in 
contemporary  work  since  Rousseau.  The 
observation  displayed  by  Millet  in  this  pic- 
ture is  neither  rare  nor  artistically  sensi- 
tive ;  his  color  is  neither  expressive  nor 
true  ;  and  the  whole  importance  of  the 
work  lies  in  the  subject,  in  the  gesture, 
in  the  intention,  and  in  the  sentiment; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  interest  of  the  An- 
gelus is  mainly  a  literary  interest.  The 
drawing  of  the  Angelus  in  black  and 
white  by  Millet  himself,  or  the  etching 
by  Charles  Waltner,  contains  the  whole 
essence  and  the  entire  sentiment  of  the 
picture.  The  oil-painting  possesses  no 
additional  charm  due  to  the  color,  which 
might  more  truly  be  called  "  coloring  ;  " 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  lacks  that 
quality  of  envelope  and  atmosphere 
which  the  engraver  has  communicated 
to  his  excellent  interpretation  of  the 
work. 

Without  wearying  the  reader  by  ana- 
lyzing one  by  one  the  most  important 
oil-paintings  in  this  exhibition,  I  will  sum 
up  my  impressions  briefly,  in  order  the 
sooner  to  defend  myself  against  the  ac- 
cusation of  sustaining  a  paradox  in  thus 
running  counter  to  opinions  which  have 
been,  it  is  true,  for  the  most  part  set 
forth  by  newspaper  rhetoricians  rather 
than  by  critics  who  have  really  seen  the 
Angelus  and  who  have  studied  Millet's 
painting.  The  first  thing  that  strikes 
one,  after  a  general  examination  of  the 
exhibition,  supplemented  by  a  reference 
to  the  catalogues  of  Millet's  entire  works, 
is  the  fewness  of  his  productions,  the 
limited  effort  'even  of  his  most  impor- 
tant pictures,  the  narrowness  of  his 
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range  of  observation,  and  the  persistent 
painf ulness  of  his  artistic  activity.  The 
work  of  his  early  years  betrays  terrible 
struggles  between  an  eager  brain  and 
an  unwilling  hand,  and  rarely  is  there  a 
trace  of  joy  in  the  result,  except,  now 
and  then,  in  some  fragmentary  nude 
study,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  exquisite 
and  luminous  morceau  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Albert  Spencer,  of  New  York, 
and  several  sketches  in  the  present  exhi- 
bition. Sometimes,  too,  in  broad  studies 
of  sea  and  cliffs,  hastily  dashed  off,  there 
is  promise  of  coming  mastery,  and  in 
the  blooming  orchard  and  the  rainbow 
sky  of  Le  Printemps  we  find  a  rich  and 
vigorous  touch  which  seems  to  have  been 
little  more  than  a  happy  accident ;  for 
when,  later  in  life,  Millet  paints  his  two 
most  remarkable  landscapes,  the  Plain 
at  Sunset  and  the  Plain  in  Winter,  he 
seems  to  have  had  but  a  rebellious  and 
brutal  instrument  wherewith  to  render 
the  moving  grandeur  of  these  impres- 
sive scenes,  in  which  there  are  only  two 
mute  actors,  the  earth  and  the  sky.  Let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  control  of  his 
tools  is  a  mark  of  the  master,  and  that 
in  the  work  of  the  really  great  men  the 
execution  is  remarkable  for  a  directness 
arid  easy  simplicity  which  betray  no  ef- 
fort and  offer  no  key  to  the  mysterious 
means  employed  to  produce  the  result. 
The  characteristic  of  the  great  masters 
is  that,  like  nature,  they  do  not  reveal 
the  way  in  which  they  produce;  their 
facture  consists  precisely  in  concealing 
their  processes :  so  that  we  may  say,  on 
the  authority  of  all  the  masterpieces, 
that  a  picture  is  finished  only  when  all 
trace  of  the  means  used  to  bring  about 
the  end  has  disappeared. 

Taking  Millet's  work  as  a  whole,  its 
chief  interest  is  moral  and  literary  rather 
than  artistic ;  the  qualities  which  predomi- 
nated in  the  man  were  moral  and  literary 
rather  than  artistic ;  and  it  is  by  the  in- 
tentions, by  the  subjects,  by  the  preach- 
ings, of  his  work  that  he  has  finally  cap- 
tivated public  attention.  You  cannot 


talk  about  Millet's  work  without  talk- 
ing about  the  man,  whose  character,  as- 
pirations, and  moral  and  social  aims  are 
deeply  impressed  on  every  picture  or 
drawing  that  he  made.  Of  peasant  ori- 
gin, Millet  rose  very  high  by  his  own 
unaided  strength  and  will ;  but  like  all 
those  whose  early  education  has  been 
neglected,  his  thought  was  not  always 
unclouded,  nor  his  mental  attitude  with- 
out bitter  and  narrowing  souvenirs.  In 
his  first  studies  at  Paris,  while  he  was 
acquiring  in  the  Louvre  his  laborious 
and  rude  facture  of  successive  impasto, 
layer  upon  layer,  he  fell  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Michael  Angelo,  whom  he  stud- 
ied in  engravings.  This  first  influence 
trained  his  eye  to  magnify  the  silhouette 
and  to  seek  excessive  abbreviation  in 
drawing,  coinciding  with  an  immense  and 
painful  accumulation  of  intentions  and 
latent  meaning,  which  were  consequent- 
ly rather  confused.  From  this  moment 
there  existed  a  perpetual  combat  in  Mil- 
let between  his  natural  peasant's  sinceri- 
ty, which  made  him  love  reality,  and  his 
taste  for  idealism,  which  prompted  him  to 
broaden  and  magnify  everything.  After 
a  period  of  hesitation,  Millet  found  his 
true  path,  and  imposed  upon  himself  a 
mission  ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Millet  was  not  only  a  peasant,  but 
a  Norman,  and  therefore  half  an  Eng- 
lishman, —  a  serious  and  contemplative 
man,  who  read  his  Bible  with  the  con- 
viction of  a  millenarian  of  the  times  of 
Cromwell.  Millet  had  a  good  heart  and 
a  sad  temperament.  Transplanted  from 
his  natural  milieu  into  more  refined  and 
intellectual  surroundings,  his  strong  per- 
sonality resisted  complete  acclimatiza- 
tion, and  rejected  the  softening  influence 
of  the  amenities  of  existence,  while  his 
memory  retained  the  souvenir  only  of 
the  hardships,  the  melancholy,  the  aus- 
terity, of  the  life  of  the  peasants,  in 
whom  his  Bible  readings  inclined  him  to 
see  always  and  everywhere  the  fallen 
creature  of  Genesis,  condemned  to  eat 
his  bread  eternally  in  the  sweat  of  his 
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brow.  These  creatures  he  depicts  sole- 
ly in  the  occupations  of  their  daily  life 
of  drudgery.  But  is  there  no  joy  for  the 
peasant?  we  ask,  after  contemplating 
Millet's  work.  It  is  true,  we  see  here  a 
mother  feeding  her  three  little  children 
on  the  doorsill ;  here  a  father  receiving 
with  open  arms  a  baby  boy,  who  runs  to 
meet  him  as  he  approaches  his  cottage  ; 
here  a  little  peasant  girl  bathing  on  a  sum- 
mer afternoon ;  here  two  shepherd  girls 
neglecting  their  duty  for  a  moment,  and 
watching  with  happy  upturned  faces  the 
flight  of  birds  of  passage  across  the  au- 
tumnal sky.  But  this  is  all.  Is  there 
then  nothing  -new  in  this  peasant  life  ? 
Children  are  born  :  are  there  no  fetes  ? 
Peasants  die :  is  there  no  mourning  ? 
Peasants  marry  and  are  given  in  mar- 
riage :  are  there  no  decorous  fetes  ?  Peas- 
ants bargain  and  buy  and  sell.  Peasants 
love  ;  furtively,  it  is  true,  and  with  tim- 
id courtship,  but  still  they  love,  and  the 
exasperation  of  wine  and  of  love  en- 
genders strife.  Millet  has  omitted  these 
animated  aspects  of  peasant  life,  and 
confined  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
the  incidents  of  the  struggle  between 
the  peasant  and  the  earth,  his  harsh 
nursing-mother.  He  enumerates  sol- 
emnly the  incidents,  the  scenery,  and 
the  accessories  of  this  combat,  its  defeats 
and  its  triumphs,  just  as  we  find  them 
depicted  in  the  shepherd's  calendars  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  the  precious 
miniatures  of  the  mediaeval  artists  of 
Tours  :  the  storm  that  menaces  the  dry 
hay ;  the  sun  that  gilds  the  straw  ;  the 
harvest  that  falls  a  rich  prey  to  the 
sickle ;  the  fertile  earth  wrapped  in  an 
icy  shroud  of  snow ;  the  plough  para- 
lyzed and  frozen  in  the  furrow ;  the 
black  frost  which  condemns  the  laborer 
to  abandon  the  fields ;  the  mother  at 
home  tending  her  baby,  or  teaching  her 
daughter  to  knit ;  the  evening  watch, 
when  the  husband  weaves  an  osier  bas- 
ket and  the  wife  stitches  industriously ; 
the  weary  harvesters  sleeping  at  noon 
under  the  shadow  of  a  rick  ;  the  return 


from  the  fields ;  the  shepherd,  half  doc- 
tor, half  astronomer,  guarding  his  sheep 
on  the  lonely  moonlit  plain ;  the  sunrise 
glistening  on  the  dewy  grass ;  the  au- 
tumn sky  slashed  by  the  flight  of  migra- 
tory birds  ;  the  falling  leaves ;  the  red 
sun  setting  in  melancholy  splendor  on 
the  distant  horizon  of  a  long,  deserted 
moor. 

Such  are  the  subjects  which  Millet 
painted,  choosing  deliberately  those  of 
serious  and  superior  interest,  as  if  he 
had  set  himself  the  mission  of  rehabili- 
tating the  peasant,  and  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  nobleness  of  the  occupation  of 
the  class  from  which  he  himself  had 
sprung.  Each  picture  was  made  with 
the  consciousness  of  a  moral  purpose, 
and  from  memory  and  by  fixed  intellec- 
tual processes  ;  for  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  Millet  rarely  or  ever  used  mod- 
els, seldom  worked  in  the  open  air,  and 
even  painted  many  of  his  pictures  in  a 
room  so  small  that  he  could  scarcely 
stand  far  enough  away  from  his  canvas 
to  see  the  ensemble.  Throughout  it  was 
the  subject,  the  gesture,  the  sentimental 
intention  of  the  landscape  and  of  the 
effect,  which  occupied  his  attention.  He 
painted  with  the  ever-present  conscious- 
ness of  being  the  graphic  poet  of  peas- 
ant life,  who  sought  in  nature  and  real- 
ity only  the  elements  and  basis  of  his 
ideal  synthesis.  Indeed,  when  I  think 
of  Millet's  life  at  Barbizon,  his  persis- 
tent attachment  to  the  garb,  the  accent, 
and  even  the  wooden  sabots  of  the  peas- 
ant, his  attitude  of  a  patriarch  in  the 
midst  of  his  family,  his  nightly  Bible 
readings,  his  declared  purpose  to  por- 
tray the  dignity  of  agricultural  life  ;  and 
above  all,  when  I  see  his  collected  works, 
and  when  I  analyze  the  spirit  that  per- 
vades them,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
there  was  not  a  little  affectation  in  the 
painter's  manner  of  being,  just  a  little 
theatrical  arrangement,  a  mere  suspicion 
of  pose  pour  la  galerie,  the  slightest 
shade  of  professional  martyrdom.  From 
the  beginning  Millet  is  a  revolte.  When 
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he  enters  the  studio  of  Delaroche,  then 
all  effervescent  with  the  passions  and 
controversies  of  the  Romantic  movement, 
he  remains  untouched  by  the  generous 
enthusiasm  of  his  fellow-students  ;  help- 
less as  he  is,  and  ignorant  in  the  manual 
part  of  his  art,  he  despises  his  master, 
and  seeks  to  acquire  a  manner  of  his 
own  by  laborious  and  blundering  con- 
templation of  Ribera  and  of  the  old 
Spaniards  in  the  Louvre.  Vainly  he 
seeks,  by  borrowed  inspiration,  to  see 
charming  visions  of  nature  in  his  pictures 
of  mythological  fancies.  His  heavy, 
serious,  and  almost  fanatical  peasant 
nature  asserts  itself  in  spite  of  himself. 
Diaz  tells  him  one  day  that  his  nymphs 
are  simply  red-handed  Norman  dairy- 
maids. The  reproach  piques  him,  and 
helps  to  decide  his  future.  Peasant  he 
is ;  peasant  he  will  remain ;  and  peas- 
ants and  peasant  life  will  henceforward 
form  the  only  subject  of  his  thoughts, 
of  his  brush,  and  of  his  pencil.  And  so 
Millet  becomes  a  sort  of  melancholy 
Burns  ;  only  his  language  is  less  clear 
than  the  racy  verse  of  the  Scotch  poet. 
He  expresses  himself  in  formulae  where 
the  thought  has  more  vigor  and  precis- 
ion than  the  hand.  In  other  words,  we 
come  back  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
chief  interest  of  Millet's  work  is  literary 
rather  than  properly  artistic. 

Take  any  subject  treated  by  Millet, 
—  the  Sower,  Midday  Rest,  the  Glean- 
ers, the  Falling  Leaves.  In  the  pres- 
ent exhibition  we  find,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  each  picture  in  three  dif- 
ferent presentations  :  a  drawing  in 
black  and  white,  a  drawing  more  or  less 
heightened  by  pastel,  and  finally  an  oil- 
painting.  Many  of  the  subjects  have 
also  been  treated  by  Millet  in  dry-point 
etchings.  Now,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  the  whole  of  Millet's  thought 
and  sentiment  is  conveyed  by  the  black- 
and-white  drawing ;  so  that  when  we 
have  seen  the  drawing  first,  it  will  often 
happen  that  the  painted  picture  disap- 
points. In  the  case  of  the  Angelus, 


I  imagine  that  ninety-nine  persons  out 
of  a  hundred,  who  have  become  familiar 
with   the    composition    from    Waltner's 
etching,  would    be    cruelly  disappointed 
by  the  original  picture.     But  in  all  Mil- 
let's compositions,  whether  we  look  at 
the  drawing,  at  the  pastel,  or  at  the  oil- 
painting,  we  observe  that  the  artist  at- 
taches chief  importance  to  the  silhouette 
of  human  beings  and  inanimate   objects, 
and  to  the  generalization  of  the  different 
planes  of  his  picture ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
elements  which  summarize  the  thought 
and  the  signification.     The  color  plays 
only  a   secondary  role,  which  we   shall 
examine   further  on.      Millet   sees   his 
peasants    in    the    performance    of    their 
functions,  just  as  he  sees  landscape  in 
its  characteristic  aspects.     The  making 
of  each  picture  is  preceded  by  a  prelim- 
inary process  of  thought,  of   synthesis, 
and   of   idealization.     He  remarks   the 
toil  of  the  gleaners,  which  bends  them 
towards    the    ground    and    makes    their 
backs  ache,  and  he  depicts  three  women 
gleaning  with  broad,  sweeping  gestures, 
their  faces  and  arms  burnt  brick-red  by 
the  sun  ;  in  the  background,  toilers  of  a 
higher  grade  are  binding   the    sheaves 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  farmer, 
who  sits  on  his  horse,  personifying  the 
sedentary  ease  of  capital  in  comparison 
with    the   hopeless    monotony  of  labor. 
In  one  composition,  a  shepherd,  envel- 
oped  in  a  voluminous  cloak,  leans  on 
his  staff,  the  image  of  resignation  and 
loneliness.     Another  composition  shows 
us   a   vine-dresser,    sweating,   sunburnt, 
his  feet  dusty,  his  arms  hanging  loosely 
between  his  legs,  his  hands  knotted  and 
tortuous  like  an  old  vine-stock,  his  mouth 
open,  his  eye  dull,  his  stupid  brow  in- 
capable   of    thought;    here   is    a    sower 
striding  along  the  furrow,  and  scattering 
the  seed  with  august  gesture ;  here  are 
two  delvers  digging  the  field,  and  water- 
ing the  soil  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 
These  are  indeed  the  idealized  forms  of 
those  same  peasants  whom  La  Bruyere 
introduced  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
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"those  creatures  who  spare  other  men 
the  trouble  of  sowing,  and  of  tilling,  and 
of  gathering  in  the  harvest,  and  so  merit 
not  to  want  that  bread  which  they  have 
sown."  Not  that  Millet  is  to  be  re- 
proached with  the  ugliness  of  his  figures, 
although  there  are  in  reality  peasants 
fair  to  see,  just  as  there  are  joyous  as- 
pects of  peasant  life.  But  the  Biblical 
Millet  disdains  all  that  is  charming  and 
amiable  in  peasant  life,  or  sees  it  only 
rarely,  on  a  few  sunny  days,  such  as  those 
when  he  painted  the  Gardeuse  d'Oies 
bathing  in  a  sylvan  stream,  and  the 
Voyageurs  Egares,  to  whom  an  oblig- 
ing shepherd  indicates  the  lost  path.  In 
Millet's  most  serious  work  the  peasant 
is  one  with  nature,  —  a  type,  an  ideal 
silhouette  in  the  grand  ensemble ;  and 
the  beauty  he  seeks  is  not  the  beauty  of 
feature  or  of  epiderm,  but  that  more  ab- 
stract and  ideal  beauty  which  exists  in 
the  well-ordered  proportions  of  the  skel- 
eton, in  freedom  and  flexibility  of  limb, 
and  in  the  logical  and  physiognomic  no- 
tation of  professional  gesture,  attitude, 
and  costume.  The  drawing  of  Millet 
is  truly  remarkable  in  its  abbreviation 
and  intense  signification.  Generally  the 
faces  are  mere  types ;  the  folds  of  the 
dress  are  reduced  to  those  which  mark 
the  projection  of  the  shoulder,  the  elbow, 
the  breasts,  the  hips,  and  the  knee  ;  the 
whole  expression  of  the  figure  is  con- 
centrated in  the  general  silhouette.  So, 
too,  in  the  landscape,  the  foreground 
is  treated  with  summary  and  rugged 
breadth ;  the  background  is  indicated 
in  the  briefest  notation  of  successive 
planes  ;  the  sky  and  light  are  blocked  in 
with  the  fewest  possible  strokes  and  rub- 
bings ;  and  the  whole  forms  a  firm  re- 
sume by  which  the  artist's  thought  is 
presented  in  the  most  concise  and  sug- 
gestive manner. 

Though  Millet's  drawings  in  black 
and  white  often  suffice,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  thought  of  the  artist  ac- 
quires an  additional  charm  in  his  pastels, 
which  are  in  every  respect  incomparably 
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superior  to  his  oil-paintings.  Between 
1864  and  1870  drawings  in  black  and 
white  and  drawings  more  or  less  height- 
ened by  pastel  absorbed  Millet's  atten- 
tion almost  entirely,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  final  judgment 
of  his  productions  will  pronounce  the 
pastels  to  be  the  artist's  most  perfect 
mode  of  expression ;  whereas  posterity 
will  often  be  inclined  to  excuse  the  ju- 
ries of  past  Salons  for  having  refused 
his  badly  executed  oil-paintings,  in  spite 
of  their  qualities  of  another  kind  which 
give  them  a  sufficient  raison  d'etre.  But 
even  in  the  pastels  we  see  how  truly 
the  literary  interest  of  Millet's  work 
predominated  over  the  artistic  interest, 
even  in  the  mind  of  the  painter  himself  : 
in  each  case  the  primary  expression 
of  the  subject  is  the  silhouette,  the  ges- 
ture, the  attitude,  and  not  the  effect  nor 
the  arrangement  of  color.  That  which 
belongs  to  the  impalpable,  like  the  back- 
grounds, the  envelope,  shades,  and  gra- 
dations, the  effect  of  the  air  on  the  dis- 
tances and  of  the  full  daylight  on  the 
colors,  Millet  considers  only  secondarily, 
and  generally  incompletely.  His  first 
care  is  for  the  silhouette,  for  the  hiero- 
glyphic which  sums  up  the  function,  for 
the  characteristic  lines  which  convey  the 
moral  signification,  the  idea,  the  human 
sentiment,  which  is  always  expressed 
with  extraordinary  terseness  and  direct 
power.  To  this  expression  of  his  thought, 
complete  in  itself,  Millet  has  added  a 
certain  abbreviated  notation  of  color; 
indicating,  for  example,  in  the  drawing 
of  the  Midday  Rest,  the  color  of  the 
garments  of  the  sleepers  ;  and  in  another 
black-and-white  drawing  warming  the 
sky  with  a  few  touches  of  rose,  which 
intensify  the  evening  effect  indirectly 
and  by  suggestion.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  generally  that  in  these  pastels  the 
color  is  simply  suggestive,  much  in  the 
same  manner ,  as  Millet's  abbreviated 
drawing  is  suggestive.  While  presenting 
the  artist's  thought  in  its  most  summary 
and  abstract  form,  Millet's  grand  sil- 
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houettes  suffice  to  set  the  imagination  of 
the  spectator  at  work ;  and,  provided  we 
can  accustom  ourselves  to  the  terse  and 
uncouth  means  of  expression,  we  find  a 
certain  literary  and  moral  pleasure  in 
embroidering  our  own  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents on  the  canvas  where  Millet  has 
sketched  the  grandiose  guiding  lines. 
So,  too,  the  touches  of  pastel  color,  which 
are  disposed  more  or  less  thinly  and 
streakily  over  the  coarse  basis  of  his 
black-and-white  drawings,  rarely  pretend 
to  do  more  than  to  direct  the  mind  to 
the  sensation  of  a  particular  color,  ex- 
isting as  an  element  in  the  general  as- 
pect of  nature,  and  not  to  the  study  of 
the  real  aspect  of  color  in  nature.  Thus 
in  the  charming  composition  known  as 
Falling  Leaves,  the  shepherd  sheltered 
behind  the  tree  trunk  is  black  and  white  ; 
the  tree  trunks  are  slightly  tinted  with 
green,  to  indicate  lichen  and  weather- 
stains  ;  the  ground,  in  black  and  white, 
is  tinted  with  a  darker  green,  vaguely 
corresponding  to  a  faded  shade  of  grass- 
green  ;  and  the  clearness  of  the  sky  is 
indicated  by  a  few  strokes  of  blue  and 
rose,  which  are  repeated  broadly,  and 
mingled  with  greens  and  browns  to  in- 
dicate the  fugitive  nuances  of  the  land- 
scape and  the  horizon.  In  other  words, 
the  color  in  Millet's  pastels  is  generally 
a  summary  notation  of  additional  facts 
which  could  not  be  conveniently  regis- 
tered in  black  and  white  ;  it  is  not  color 
observed  and  rendered  for  the  sake  of 
color  and  of  the  charm  that  color  gives, 
or  even  for  the  sake  of  truly  depicting 
the  real  color  of  nature.  Millet  did  not 
frequently  execute  drawings  wholly  in 
colored  crayons  :  generally  his  pastels 
are  strictly  black-and-white  drawings, 
rehausses  or  heightened  with  pastel  ; 
often  the  color  applied  is  purely  con- 
ventional, and  suggests  the  effect  of 
fresco  painting,  in  which  one  often 
thinks  that  Millet  might  have  excelled 
had  the  opportunity  been  offered  to  him. 
Millet's  technical  qualities  in  pastel  work 
are  curious  and  interesting  ;  but  inde- 


pendent as  they  are,  it  is  not  in  them 
that  we  must  seek  the  lessons  of  this 
section  of  his  work,  but  rather  in  the 
moral  elevation  of  the  idea  and  in  the 
human  eloquence  of  its  expression.  Thus 
once  more  we  are  reduced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  chief  interest  of  Millet's 
work  is  literary,  and  not  artistic. 

In  a  dozen  works  —  in  the  Sower,  the 
Woman  Carrying  Two  Buckets  (in  the 
Vanderbilt  collection),  the  Sheepfold  by 
Moonlight,  the  Lessiveuse,  the  Shep- 
herdess Knitting  as  she  Leads  her  Flock, 
the  Man  with  a  Hoe,  the  Diggers  — 
Millet  has  expressed  a  poignant  sympa- 
thy with  man,  and  with  man's  misery, 
resignation,  and  weariness.  By  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  impression  and  by  the  pro- 
found simplicity  of  the  scenes,  he  has 
produced  something  grandiose  and  touch- 
ing, behind  which  the  artist  appears  au- 
gust and  serene,  the  high  priest  of  this 
ideal  pastoral,  in  which  the  personages 
seem  to  be  accomplishing  the  rites  of 
some  mystic  ceremony.  Compared  with 
Paul  Potter  and  the  universal  Cuyp,  Mil- 
let is  a  profound  thinker.  Compared 
with  painters  like  Terburg  and  Metzu, 
he  is  a  captivating  dreamer.  Compared 
with  the  painters  of  peasant  life,  like 
Jan  Steen,  Ostade,  and  Brouwer,  he  is 
incontestably  noble.  But  it  is  always 
from  the  literary  and  moral  point  of 
view  that  we  accord  Millet  his  superior- 
ity. In  form,  in  language,  in  that  ex- 
terior envelope  of  style  or  art  without 
which  the  works  of  the  mind  neither 
exist  nor  live,  in  picturesque  faculties, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  purely  artistic  qual- 
ities, Millet  is  far  inferior  to  one  and  all 
of  these  great  Dutch  painters.  Hitherto 
it  would  seem  that  the  strongest  leaven 
of  thought  has  been  able  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  only  such  works  as  are  in 
themselves  plastically  great.  The  final 
impression  I  carry  away  from  the  col- 
lective exhibition  of  Millet's  work  is  that 
in  the  zeal  of  combat  his  admirers  have 
gone  beyond  the  mark,  and  attributed 
to  the  artist  qualities  which  he  did  not 
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possess,  and  which  he  did  not  persis- 
tently aim  at  acquiring.  Millet  is  not  a 
great  painter,  worthy  to  be  ranked  with 
the  great  masters  of  the  past ;  and  even 
when  we  compare  him  with  his  contem- 
poraries, Delacroix  and  Theodore  Rous- 
seau, he  sinks  to  a  modest  level  which 
it  may  be  well  not  to  attempt  to  qualify 
too  precisely. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  in  1873, 
in  a  letter  to  a  Belgian  critic,  Millet  ex- 
pressed the  thought  that,  in  matters  of 
art,  purely  technical  skill  is  of  small 
consequence,  and  that  the  chief  and  all- 
important  point  is  to  see  and  approach 
things  "par  leur  cote  fondamental" 
These  words  are  not  a  resume  of  the 
painter's  whole  life,  but  they  express  the 
dream  which  absorbed  the  second  arid 
the  mature  part  of  his  existence,  and 
they  suffice  to  warn  us  against  the  van- 
ity of  seeking  exquisite  artistic  qualities 


in  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  exclu- 
sively concerned  with  the  moral  essence 
and  significance  of  human  actions  and 
phases  of  nature.  Millet's  epopee  of 
rural  life  is  incomplete  even  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  his  men- 
tal attitude  and  moral  temperament  led 
him  to  disdain  the  portrayal  of  rural 
joys,  even  of  the  severe  and  domestic 
order ;  but  with  all  its  limitations,  both 
technical  and  subjective,  it  is  a  work  of 
undeniable  intrinsic  and  human  inter- 
est. 

As  has  been  admirably  observed  by 
James  Russell  Lowell,  "  the  final  judg- 
ment of  the  world  is  intuitive,  and  is 
based  not  on  proof  that  a  work  possesses 
some  of  the  qualities  of  another  whose 
greatness  is  acknowledged,  but  on  the 
immediate  feeling  that  it  carries  to  a 
high  point  of  perfection  certain  qualities 
proper  to  itself." 

Theodore  Child. 
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LANGUAGE. 

A  MAN'S  personal  equation,  as  astron- 
omers call  the  effect  of  his  individuality, 
is  kin,  for  all  its  complexity,  to  those 
simpler  algebraical  problems  which  so 
puzzled  us  at  school.  To  solve  either 
we  must  begin  by  knowing  the  values  of 
the  constants  that  enter  into  its  expres- 
sion. Upon  the  a  b  c  's  of  the  one,  as 
upon  those  of  the  other,  depend  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  individual  x. 

Now  the  constants  in  any  man's  equa- 
tion are  the  qualities  that  he  has  inher- 
ited from  the  past.  What  a  man  does 
follows  from  what  he  is,  which  in  turn 
is  mostly  dependent  upon  what  his  an- 
cestors have  been;  and  of  all  the  links 
in  the  long  chain  of  mind-evolution,  few 


are  more  important  and  more  sugges- 
tive than  language.  Actions  may  at  the 
moment  speak  louder  than  words,  but 
methods  of  expression  have  as  tell-tale 
a  tongue  for  bygone  times  as  ways  of 
doing  things. 

If  it  should  ever  fall  to  my  lot  to 
have  to  settle  that  exceedingly  vexed 
Eastern  question,  —  not  the  emancipa- 
tion of  ancient  Greece  from  the  bondage 
of  the  modern  Turk,  but  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  modern  college  student  from 
the  bond  of  ancient  Greek,  —  I  should 
propose,  as  a  solution  of  the  dilemma, 
the  addition  of  a  course  in  Japanese  to 
the  college  list  of  required  studies.  It 
might  look,  I  admit,  like  begging  the 
question  for  the  sake  of  giving  its  an- 
swer, but  the  answer,  I  think,  would 
justify  itself. 

It  is  from  no  desire  to  parade  a  fresh 
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hobby-horse  upon  the  university  curri- 
culum that  I  offer  the  suggestion,  but 
because  I  believe  that  a  study  of  the 
Japanese  language  would  prove  the  most 
valuable  of  ponies  in  the  academic  pur- 
suit of  philology.  In  the  matter  of  lit- 
erature, indeed,  we  should  not  be  add- 
ing very  much  to  our  existing  store,  but 
we  should  gain  an  insight  into  the  gene- 
sis of  speech  that  would  put  us  at  least 
one  step  nearer  to  being  present  at  the 
beginnings  of  human  conversation.  As 
it  is  now,  our  linguistic  learning  is  with 
most  of  us  limited  to  a  knowledge  of 
Aryan  tongues,  and  in  consequence  we 
not  only  fall  into  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing our  way  the  only  way,  which  is  bad 
enough,  but,  what  is  far  worse,  by  not 
perceiving  the  other  possible  paths  we 
quite  fail  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  of  following  our  own. 
We  are  the  blind  votaries  of  a  species 
of  ancestral  language  -  worship,  which, 
with  all  its  erudition,  tends  to  narrow 
our  linguistic  scope.  A  study  of  Japan- 
ese would  free  us  from  the  fetters  of 
any  such  family  infatuation.  The  in- 
violable rules  and  regulations  of  our 
mother  tongue  would  be  found  to  be  of 
relative  application  only.  For  we  should 
discover  that  speech  is  a  much  less  cate- 
gorical matter  than  we  had  been  led  to 
suppose.  We  should  actually  come  to 
doubt  the  fundamental  necessity  of  some 
of  our  most  sacred  grammatical  con- 
structions ;  and  even  our  reverenced 
Latin  grammars  would  lose  that  air  of 
awful  absoluteness  which  so  impressed 
us  in  boyhood. 

An  encouraging  estimate  of  a  certain 
missionary  puts  the  amount  of  study 
needed  by  the  Western  student  for  the 
learning  of  Japanese  as  sufficient,  if 
expended  nearer  home,  to  equip  him 
with  any  three  modern  European  lan- 
guages. It  is  certainly  true  that  a  com- 
pletely strange  vocabulary,  an  utter  in- 
version of  grammar,  and  an  elaborate 
system  of  honorifics  combine  to  render 
its  acquisition  anything  but  easy.  In  its 


fundamental  principles,  however,  it  is 
alluringly  simple. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage is  pleasingly  destitute  of  personal 
pronouns.  Not  only  is  the  obnoxious 
"  I "  conspicuous  only  by  its  absence  ;  the 
objectionable  antagonistic  "  you  "  is  also 
entirely  suppressed,  while  the  intrusive 
"he"  is  evidently  too  much  of  a  third 
person  to  be  wanted.  Such  invidious 
distinctions  of  identity  apparently  never 
thrust  their  presence  upon  the  simple 
early  Tartar  minds.  I,  you,  and  he, 
not  being  differences  due  to  nature,  de- 
manded, to  their  thinking,  no  recognition 
of  man. 

There  is  about  this  vagueness  of  ex- 
pression a  freedom  not  without  its  charm. 
It  is  certainly  delightful  to  be  able  to 
speak  of  yourself  as  if  you  were  some- 
body else,  choosing  mentally  for  the  oc- 
casion any  one  you  may  happen  to  fancy, 
or,  if  you  prefer,  the  possibility  of  soar- 
ing boldly  forth  into  the  realms  of  the 
unconditioned. 

To  us,  at  first  sight,  however,  such  a 
lack  of  specification  appears  wof  ully  in- 
compatible with  any  intelligible  trans- 
mission of  ideas.  So  communistic  a  want 
of  discrimination  between  the  meum  and 
the  tuum  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  claims 
of  a  possible  third  party  —  would  seem 
to  be  as  fatal  to  the  interchange  of 
thoughts  as  it  proves  destructive  to  the 
trafficking  in  commodities.  Such,  never- 
theless, is  not  the  result.  On  the  con- 
trary, Japanese  is  as  easy  and  as  certain 
of  comprehension  as  is  English.  On 
ninety  occasions  out  of  a  hundred,  the 
context  at  once  makes  clear  the  person 
meant. 

In  the  very  few  really  ambiguous  cases, 
or  those  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  empha- 
sis, a  pronoun  is  wanted,  certain  conse- 
crated expressions  are  introduced  for  the 
purpose.  For  eventually  the  more  com- 
plex social  relations  of  increasing  civi- 
lization compelled  some  sort  of  distant 
recognition.  Accordingly,  compromises 
with  objectionable  personality  were  ef- 
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fected  by  circumlocutions  promoted  to 
a  pronoun's  office,  becoming  thus  pro- 
pronouns,  as  it  were.  Very  non-commit- 
tal expressions  they  are,  most  of  them, 
such  as  :  "  the  augustness,"  meaning 
you ;  "  that  honorable  side,"  or  "  that 
corner,"  denoting  some  third  person,  the 
exact  term  employed  in  any  given  in- 
stance scrupulously  betokening  the  rela- 
tive respect  in  which  the  individual  spoken 
of  is  held ;  while  with  a  candor,  an  in- 
definiteness,  or  a  humility  worthy  so 
polite  a  people,  the  I  is  known  as  "  sel- 
fishness," or  "  a  certain  person,"  or  "  the 
clumsy  one." 

Pronominal  adjectives  are  manufac- 
tured in  the  same  way.  "The  stupid 
father,"1  "the  awkward  son,"  "the 
broken-down  firm,"  are  "  mine."  Were 
they  "yours,"  they  would  instantly  be- 
come "  the  august,  venerable  father," 
"  the  honorable  son,"  "  the  exalted 
firm." 

Even  these  lame  substitutes  for  pro- 
nouns are  paraded  as  sparingly  as  possi- 
ble. To  the  Western  student,  who  brings 
to  the  subject  a  brain  throbbing  with  per- 
sonality, hunting  in  a  Japanese  sentence 
for  personal  references  is  dishearteningly 
like  "  searching  in  the  dark  for  a  black 
hat  which  is  n't  there  ;  "  for  the  brevet 
pronouns  are  commonly  not  on  duty. 
To  employ  them  with  the  reckless  pro- 
digality that  characterizes  our  conversa- 
tion would  strike  the  Tartar  mind  like 
interspersing  his  talk  with  unmeaning 
italics.  He  would  regard  such  discourse 
much  as  we  do  those  effusive  epistles  of 
a  certain  type  of  young  woman  to  her 
most  intimate  female  friends,  in  which 
every  other  word  is  emphatically  under- 
lined. 

For  the  most  part,  the  absolutely  ne- 
cessary personal  references  are  intro- 
duced by  honorifics  ;  that  is,  by  honorary 
or  humble  expressions.  Such  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  latter's  duty.  They  do  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  work  besides. 

1  Professor  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain,  The 
Japanese  Language. 


These  honorifics  are,  taken  as  a  whole, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  peculiarities 
of  Japanese,  as  also  of  Korean,  just  as, 
taken  in  detail,  they  are  one  of  its  most 
dangerous  pitfalls.  For  silence  is  in- 
deed golden  compared  with  the  chagrin 
of  discovering  that  a  speech  which  you 
had  meant  for  a  compliment  was,  in 
fact,  an  insult,  or  the  vexation  of  learn- 
ing that  you  have  been  industriously 
treating  your  servant  with  the  defer- 
ence due  a  superior,  —  two  catastrophes 
sure  to  follow  the  attempts  of  even  the 
most  cautious  of  beginners.  The  lan- 
guage is  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
honorific  spirit  that  the  exposure  of  truth 
in  all  its  naked  simplicity  is  highly  im- 
proper. Every  idea  requires  to  be  more 
or  less  clothed  in  courtesy  before  it  is 
presentable  ;  and  the  garb  demanded  by 
etiquette  is  complex  beyond  conception. 
To  begin  with,  there  are  certain  prelimi- 
nary particles  which  are  simply  honorific, 
serving  no  other  purpose  whatsoever.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  for  every  ac- 
tion a  small  infinity  of  verbs,  each  sacred 
to  a  different  degree  of  respect.  For 
instance,  to  our  verb  "  to  give "  corre- 
sponds a  complete  social  scale  of  Japan- 
ese verbs,  each  conveying  the  idea  a  shade 
more  politely  than  its  predecessor ;  only 
the  very  lowest  meaning  anything  so  ple- 
beian as  simply  "  to  give."  Sets  of  lau- 
datory or  depreciatory  adjectives  are  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way.  Lastly,  the 
word  for  "  is,"  which  strictly  means 
"  exists,"  expresses  this  existence  under 
three  different  forms,  —  in  a  matter-of- 
fact,  a  flowing,  or  an  inflated  style  ;  the 
solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  states  of  con- 
versation, so  to  speak,  to  suit  the  person 
addressed.  But  three  forms  being  far 
too  few  for  the  needs  of  so  elaborate 
a  politeness,  these  are  supplemented  by 
many  interpolated  grades. 

Terms  of  respect  are  applied  not 
only  to  those  mortals  who  are  held  in 
estimation  higher  than  their  fellows, 
but  to  all  men  indiscriminately  as  well. 
The  grammatical  attitude  of  the  indi- 
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vidual  toward  the  speaker  is  of  as  much 
importance  as  his  social  standing,  I  be- 
ing beneath  contempt  and  you  above 
criticism. 

Honorifics  are  used  not  only  on  all 
possible  occasions  for  courtesy,  but  at 
times,  it  would  seem,  upon  impossible 
ones;  for  in  some  instances  the  most 
subtle  diagnosis  fails  to  reveal  in  them 
a  relevancy  to  anybody.  That  the  com- 
monest objects  should  bear  titles  because 
of  their  connection  with  some  particular 
person  is  comprehensible,  but  what  ex- 
cuse can  be  made  for  a  phrase  like  the 
following :  "It  respectfully  does  that 
the  august  seat  exists,"  all  of  which  sim- 
ply means  "  is,"  and  may  be  applied  to 
anything,  being  the  common  word  —  in 
Japanese  it  is  all  a  single  word  —  for  that 
apparently  simple  idea.  It  would  seem 
a  sad  waste  of  valuable  material.  The 
real  reason  why  so  much  distinguished 
consideration  is  shown  the  article  in 
question  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  treated 
as  existing  with  reference  to  the  person 
addressed,  and  therefore  becomes  ipso 
facto  august. 

Here  is  a  still  subtler  example.  You 
are,  we  will  suppose,  at  a  tea-house,  and 
you  wish  for  sugar.  The  following  al- 
most stereotyped  conversation  is  pretty 
sure  to  take  place.  I  translate  it  liter- 
ally, simply  prefacing  that  every  tea- 
house girl,  usually  in  the  first  blush  of 
youth,  is  generically  addressed  as  "  elder 
sister,"  —  another  honorific,  at  least  so 
considered  in  Japan. 

You  clap  your  hands.  (Enter  tea- 
house maiden.) 

You.  Hai,  elder  sister,  augustly  exists 
there  sugar  ? 

The  T.  H.  M.  The  honorable  sugar, 
augustly  is  it  ? 

You.   So,  augustly. 

The  T.  H.  M.  He  (indescribable  ex- 
pression of  assent). 

(Exit  tea-house  maiden.) 

Now,  the  "  augustlys  "  go  almost  with- 
out saying,  but  why  is  the  sugar  honora- 
ble ?  Simply  because  it  is  eventually 


going  to  be  offered  to  you.  But  she  would 
have  spoken  of  it  by  precisely  the  same 
respectful  title,  if  she  had  been  obliged 
to  inform  you  that  there  was  none,  in 
which  case  it  never  could  have  become 
yours.  Such  is  politeness.  We  may 
note,  in  passing,  that  all  her  remarks 
and  all  yours,  barring  your  initial  ques- 
tion, meant  absolutely  nothing.  She 
understood  you  perfectly  from  the  first, 
and  you  knew  she  did ;  but  then,  if  all 
of  us  were  to  say  only  what  were  neces- 
sary, the  delightful  art  of  conversation 
would  soon  be  nothing  but  a  science. 

The  average  Far  Oriental,  indeed, 
talks  as  much  to  no  purpose  as  his  West- 
ern cousin,  only  in  his  chit-chat  polite- 
ness replaces  personalities.  With  him 
self  is  suppressed,  and  an  ever-present 
regard  for  others  is  substituted  in  its 
stead. 

A  lack  of  personality  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  occasion  of  this  courtesy ;  it  is 
also  its  cause. 

That  politeness  should  be  one  of  the 
most  marked  results  of  impersonality 
may  appear  surprising,  yet  a  slight  ex- 
amination will  show  it  to  be  a  fact. 
Looked  at  a  posteriori,  we  find  that 
where  the  one  trait  exists  the  other  is 
most  developed,  while  an  absence  of  the 
second  seems  to  prevent  the  full  growth 
of  the  first.  This  is  true  both  in  gen- 
eral and  in  detail.  Courtesy  increases, 
as  we  travel  eastward  round  the  world, 
coincidently  with  a  decrease  in  the  sense 
of  self.  Asia  is  more  courteous  than 
Europe,  Europe  than  America.  Partic- 
ular races  show  the  same  concomitance 
of  characteristics.  France,  the  most  im- 
personal nation  of  Europe,  is  at  the 
same  time  the  most  polite. 

Considered  a  priori,  the  connection  be- 
tween the  two  is  not  far  to  seek.  Im- 
personality, by  lessening  the  interest  in 
one's  self,  induces  one  to  take  an  interest 
in  others.  Introspection  tends  to  make 
of  man  a  solitary  animal,  the  absence  of 
it  a  social  one.  The  more  impersonal 
the  people,  the  more  will  the  community 
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supplant  the  individual  in  the  popular 
estimation.  The  type  becomes  the  in- 
teresting thing  to  man,  as  it  always  is 
to  nature.  Then,  as  the  social  desires 
develop,  politeness,  being  the  means  to 
their  enjoyment,  develops  also. 

A  second  omission  in  Japanese  ety- 
mology is  that  of  gender.  That  words 
should  be  credited  with  sex  is  a  verbal 
anthropomorphism  that  would  seem  to  a 
Japanese  exquisitely  grotesque,  if  so  be 
that  it  did  not  strike  him  as  actually  im- 
modest. For  the  absence  of  gender  is 
simply  symptomatic  of  a  much  more  vital 
failing,  a  disregard  of  sex.  Originally, 
as  their  language  bears  witness,  the  Jap- 
anese showed  a  childish  reluctance  to 
recognizing  sex  at  all.  Usually  a  single 
sexless  term  was  held  sufficient  fyr  a 
given  species,  and  did  duty  collectively 
for  both  sexes.  Only  where  a  consider- 
ation of  sex  thrust  itself  upon  them,  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  evasion,  did  they 
employ  for  the  male  and  the  female 
distinctive  expressions.  The  more  inti- 
mate the  relation  of  the  object  to  man, 
the  more  imperative  the  discriminating 
name.  Hence  human  beings  possessed 
a  fair  number  of  such  special  appella- 
tives ;  for  a  man  is  a  palpably  differ- 
ent sort  of  person  from  his  grand- 
mother, and  a  mother-in-law  from  a  wife. 
But  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  artificial 
affinities  of  society  were  as  carefully 
differentiated  as  the  distinctions  due  to 
sex,  while  ancestral  relationships  were 
deemed  more  important  than  either. 

Animals,  though  treated  individually 
most  humanely,  are  vouchsafed  but  scant 
recognition  on  the  score  of  sex.  With 
them  both  sexes  share  one  common 
name,  and  commonly,  indeed,  this  an- 
swers quite  well  enough.  In  those  few 
instances  where  sex  enters  into  the  ques- 
tion in  a  manner  not  to  be  ignored,  par- 
ticles denoting  "  male  "  or  "  female  "  are 
prefixed  to  the  general  term.  How  com- 
paratively rare  is  the  need  of  such  spe- 
cification can  be  seen  from  the  way  in 
which,  with  us,  in  many  species,  the 


name  of  one  sex  alone  does  duty  indif- 
ferently for  both.  That  of  the  male  is 
the  one  usually  selected,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  dog  or  horse.  If,  however,  it  be 
the  female  with  which  man  has  most  to 
do,  she  is  allowed  to  bestow  her  name 
upon  her  male  partner.  Examples  of 
the  latter  description  occur  in  the  use  of 
"  cows  "  for  "  cattle  "  and  "  hens  "  for 
"  fowls."  A  Japanese  can  say  only 
"  fowl,"  defined,  if  absolutely  necessary, 
as  "he-fowl"  or  "she-fowl." 

Now  such  a  slighting  of  one  of  the 
most  potent  springs  of  human  action, 
sex,  with  all  that  the  idea  involves,  is 
not  due  to  a  pronounced  mysogynism  on 
the  part  of  these  people,  but  to  a  much 
more  effective  neglect,  a  great  underlying 
impersonality.  Indifference  to  woman 
is  but  included  in  a  much  more  general 
indifference  to  mankind.  The  fact  be- 
comes all  the  more  evident  when  we  de- 
scend from  sex  to  gender.  That  Father 
Ocean  does  not,  in  their  verbal  imagery, 
embrace  Mother  Earth,  with  that  subtle 
suggestion  of  humanity  which  in  Aryan 
speech  the  gender  of  the  nouns  hints 
without  expressing,  is  not  due  to  any  lack 
of  poesy  in  the  Far  Oriental  speaker, 
but  to  the  essential  impersonality  of  his 
mind,  embodied  now  in  the  very  charac- 
ter of  the  words  he  uses.  A  Japanese 
noun  is  a  crystallized  concept,  handed 
down  unchanged  from  the  childhood  of 
the  Japanese  race.  So  primitive  a  con- 
ception does  it  represent  that  it  is  neither 
a  total  nor  a  partial  symbol,  but  rather 
the  outcome  of  a  first  vague  generality. 
The  word  "  man,"  for  instance,  means  to 
them  not  one  man,  still  less  mankind, 
but  that  indefinite  idea  which  struggles 
for  embodiment  in  the  utterance  of  the 
infant.  It  represents  not  a  person,  but 
a  thing,  a  material  fact  quite  innocent  of 
gender.  This  early  state  of  semi-con- 
sciousness the  Japanese  never  outgrew. 
The  world  continued  to  present  itself  to 
their  minds  as  a  collection  of  things. 
Nor  did  their  subsequent  Chinese  educa- 
tion change  their  view.  Buddhism  sun- 
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ply  infused  all  things  with  the  one  uni- 
versal spirit. 

As  to  inanimate  objects,  the  idea  of 
supposing  sex  where  there  is  not  even 
life  is  altogether  too  fanciful  a  notion 
for  the  Far  Eastern  mind. 

Impersonality  first  fashioned  the  nouns, 
and  then  the  nouns,  by  their  very  im- 
personality, helped  keep  impersonal  the 
thought  and  fettered  fancy.  All  those 
temptings  to  poesy  which  to  the  Aryan 
imagination  lie  latent  in  the  sex  with 
which  his  forefathers  humanized  their 
words  never  stir  the  Tartar  nor  the  Chi- 
nese soul.  They  feel  the  poetry  of  na- 
ture as  much  as,  indeed  much  more  than, 
we  ;  but  it  is  a  poetry  unassociated  with 
man.  And  this,  too,  curiously  enough,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  to  explain  the  cos- 
mos the  Chinamen  invented,  or  perhaps 
only  adapted,  a  singularly  sexual  philos- 
ophy. For  possibly,  like  some  other 
portions  of  their  intellectual  wealth,  they 
stole  it  from  India.  The  Chinese  con- 
ception of  the  origin  of  the  world  is 
based  on  the  idea  of  sex.  According  to 
their  notions  the  earth  was  begotten.  It 
is  true  that  with  them  the  cosmos  started 
in  an  abstract  something,  which  self-pro- 
duced two  great  principles  ;  but  this  pair 
once  obtained,  matters  proceeded  after 
the  analogy  of  mankind.  The  two  prin- 
ciples at  work  were  themselves  abstract 
enough  to  have  satisfied  the  most  unim- 
passioned  of  philosophers.  They  were 
simply  a  positive  essence  and  a  negative 
one,  correlated  to  sunshine  and  shadow, 
but  also  correlated  to  male  and  female 
forces.  Through  their  mutual  action 
were  born  the  earth  and  the  air  and  the 
water  ;  from  these,  in  turn,  was  begotten 
man.  The  cosmical  modus  operandi 
was  not  creative  nor  evolutionary,  but 
sexual.  The  whole  scheme  suggests  an 
attempt  to  wed  abstract  philosophy  with 
primitive  concrete  mythology. 

The  same  sexuality  distinguishes  the 
Japanese  demonology.  Here  the  physi- 
cal replaces  the  philosophical;  instead 
of  principles  we  find  allegorical  person- 


ages, but  they  show  just  the  same  pleas- 
ing propensity  to  appear  in  pairs. 

This  attributing  of  sexes  to  the  cosmos 
is  not  in  the  least  incompatible  with  an 
uninterested  disregard  of  sex  where  it 
really  exists.  It  is  one  thing  to  admit 
the  fact  as  a  general  law  of  the  universe, 
and  quite  another  to  dwell  upon  it  as 
an  important  factor  in  every-day  affairs. 

How  slight  is  the  Tartar  tendency  to 
personification  can  be  seen  from  a  glance 
at  these  same  Japanese  gods.  They  are 
a  combination  of  defunct  ancestors  and 
deified  natural  phenomena.  The  evolv- 
ing of  the  first  half  required  little  im- 
agination, for  fate  furnished  the  material 
ready  made  ;  while  in  conjuring  up  the 
second  moiety,  the  spirit-evokers  showed 
even  less  originality.  Their  results  were 
neither  winsome  nor  sublime.  The  gods 
whom  they  created  they  invested  with 
very  ordinary  humanity,  the  usual  en- 
dowment of  aboriginal  deity,  together 
with  the  customary  superhuman  strength. 
If  these  demigods  differed  from  others 
of  their  class,  it  was  only  in  being  more 
commonplace,  and  in  not  meddling  much 
with  man.  Even  such  personification  of 
natural  forces,  simple  enough  to  be  self- 
suggested,  quickly  disappeared.  The 
various  awe-compelling  phenomena  soon 
ceased  to  have  any  connection  with  the 
anthropomorphic  noumena  they  had  be- 
gotten. For  instance,  the  sun  goddess, 
we  are  informed,  was  one  day  lured  out 
of  a  cavern,  where  she  was  sulking  in 
consequence  of  the  provoking  behavior 
of  her  younger  brother,  by  her  curiosity 
at  the  sight  of  her  own  face  in  a  mirror, 
ingeniously  placed  before  the  entrance 
for  the  purpose.  But  no  Japanese  would 
dream  now  of  casting  any  such  reflec- 
tions, however  flattering,  upon  the  face 
of  the  orb  of  day.  The  sun  has  be- 
come not  only  quite  sexless  to  him,  but 
as  devoid  of  personality  as  it  is  to  any 
Western  materialist.  Lesser  deities  suf- 
fered a  like  unsubstantial  transforma- 
tion. The  thunder  god,  with  his  belt 
of  drums,  upon  which  he  beats  a  devil's 
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tattoo  until  he  is  black  in  the  face,  is  no 
longer  even  indirectly  associated  with  the 
storm.  As  for  dryads  and  nymphs,  the 
beautiful  creatures  never  inhabited  East- 
ern Asia.  Anthropoid  foxes  and  rac- 
coons, wholly  lacking  in  those  engaging 
qualities  that  beget  love,  and  through 
love  remembrance,  take  their  place. 
Even  Benten,  the  naturalized  Venus, 
who,  like  her  Hellenic  sister,  is  said  to 
have  risen  from  the  sea,  is  a  person 
quite  incapable  of  inspiring  a  reckless 
infatuation. 

Utterly  unlike  was  this  pantheon  to 
the  pantheon  of  the  Greeks,  the  person- 
ifying tendency  of  whose  Aryan  mind 
was  forever  peopling  nature  with  half- 
human  inhabitants.  Under  its  quicken- 
ing fancy  the  very  clods  grew  sentient. 
Dumb  earth  awoke  at  the  call  of  its 
desire,  and  the  beings  its  own  poesy  had 
begotten  made  merry  companionship  for 
man.  Then  a  change  crept  over  the  face 
of  things.  Faith  began  to  flicker,  for 
want  of  facts  to  feed  its  flame.  Little 
by  little  the  fires  of  devotion  burnt  them- 
selves out.  At  last  great  Pan  died.  The 
body  of  the  old  belief  was  consumed. 
But  though  it  perished,  its  ashes  pre- 
served its  form,  an  unsubstantial  present- 
ment of  the  past,  to  crumble  in  a  twin- 
kling at  the  touch  of  science,  but  keeping 
yet  to  the  poet's  eye  the  lifelike  semblance 
of  what  once  had  been.  The  dead  gods 
still  live  in  our  language  and  our  art. 
Even  to-day  the  earth  about  us  seems 
semi-conscious  to  the  soul,  for  the  memo- 
ries they  have  left. 

But  with  the  Far  Oriental  the  exor- 
cising feeling  was  fear.  He  never  fell 
in  love  with  his  own  mythological  cre- 
ations, and  so  he  never  embalmed  their 
memories.  They  were  to  him  but  ex- 
planations of  facts,  and  had  no  claims 
upon  his  fancy.  His  ideal  world  re- 
mained as  utterly  impersonal  as  if  it  had 
never  been  born. 

The  same  impersonality  reappears  in 
the  matter  of  number.  Grammatically, 
number  with  them  is  unrecognized. 


There  exist  no  such  things  as  plural 
forms.  This  singularity  would  be  only 
too  welcome  to  the  foreign  student,  were 
it  not  that  in  avoiding  the  frying-pan 
the  Tartars  fell  into  the  fire.  For  what 
they  invented  in  place  of  a  plural  was 
quite  as  difficult  to  memorize,  and  even 
more  cumbrous  to  express.  Instead  of 
inflecting  the  noun  and  then  prefixing  a 
number,  they  keep  the  noun  unchanged 
and  add  two  numerals ;  thus  at  times 
actually  employing  more  words  to  ex- 
press the  objects  than  there  are  objects 
to  express.  One  of  these  numerals  is 
a  simple  number  ;  the  other  is  what  is 
known  as  an  auxiliary  numeral,  a  word 
as  singular  in  form  as  in  function.  Thus, 
for  instance,  "two  men"  become  ampli- 
fied verbally  into  "  man  two  individual," 
or,  as  the  Chinaman  puts  it,  in  pidgin 
English,  "two  piecey  man."  For  in 
this  respect  Chinese  resembles  Japanese, 
though  in  very  little  else,  and  pidgin  Eng- 
lish is  nothing  but  the  literal  translation 
of  the  Chinese  idiom  into  Anglo-Saxon 
words.  The  necessity  for  such  elaborate 
qualification  arises  from  the  excessive 
simplicity,  of  the  Japanese  nouns.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  noun  is  so  indefinite 
a  generality  that  simply  to  multiply  it 
by  a  number  cannot  possibly  produce 
any  definite  result.  No  exact  counter- 
part of  these  nouns  exists  in  English, 
but  some  idea  of  the  impossibility  of 
the  process  may  be  got  from  our  word 
"cattle,"  which,  prolific  though  it  may 
prove  in  fact,  remains  obstinately  in- 
capable of  verbal  multiplication.  All 
Japanese  nouns  being  of  this  indefinite 
description,  all  require  auxiliary  numer- 
als. But  as  each  one  has  its  own  appro- 
priate numeral,  about  which  a  mistake  is 
unpardonable,  it  takes  some  little  study 
merely  to  master  the  etiquette  of  these 
handles  to  the  names  of  things. 

Nouns  are  not  inflected,  their  cases 
being  expressed  by  postpositions,  which, 
as  the  name  implies,  follow,  in  becoming 
Japanese  inversion,  instead  of  preceding 
the  word  they  affect.  To  make  up,  nev- 
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ertheless,  for  any  lack  of  perplexity  due 
to  an  absence  of  inflections,  adjectives, 
en  revanche,  are  most  elaborately  con- 
jugated. Their  protean  shapes  are  as 
long  as  they  are  numerous,  representing 
not  only  times,  but  conditions.  There 
are,  for  instance,  the  root  form,  the  ad- 
verbial form,  the  indefinite  form,  the 
attributive  form,  and  the  conclusive 
form,  the  two  last  being  conjugated 
through  all  the  various  voices,  moods, 
and  tenses,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  po- 
tential forms.  As  one  change  is  super- 
posed on  another,  the  adjective  ends  by 
becoming  three  or  four  times  its  original 
length.  The  fact  is,  the  adjective  is 
either  adjective,  adverb,  or  verb,  accord- 
ing to  occasion.  In  the  root  form  it 
also  helps  to  make  nouns ;  so  that  it  is 
even  more  generally  useful  than  as  a 
journalistic  epithet  with  us.  As  a  verb, 
it  does  duty  as  predicate  and  copula 
combined.  For  such  an  unnecessary 
part  of  speech  as  a  real  copula  does  not 
exist  in  Japanese.  In  spite  of  the  shock 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  old  school  of 
logicians,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
Tartars  get  011  very  well  without  any 
such  couplings  to  their  trains  of  thought. 
But  then  we  should  remember  that  in 
their  sentences  the  cart  is  always  put 
before  the  horse,  and  so  needs  only  to 
be  pushed,  not  pulled  along. 

The  want  of  a  copula  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  primitive  character  of  the 
tongue.  It  has  its  counterpart  in  our 
own  baby-talk,  where  a  quality  is  predi- 
cated of  a  thing  simply  by  placing  the 
adjective  in  apposition  with  the  noun. 

That  the  Japanese  word  which  is 
commonly  translated  "  is  "  is  in  no  sense 
a  copula,  but  an  ordinary  intransitive 
verb,  referring  to  a  natural  state,  and  not 
to  a  logical  condition,  is  evident  in  two 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  never 
used  to  predicate  a  quality  directly.  A 
Japanese  does  not  say,  "  The  scenery  is 
fine,"  but  simply,  "  Scenery,  fine."  Sec- 
ondly, wherever  this  verb  is  indirectly 
employed  in  such  a  manner,  it  is  fol- 


lowed, not  by  an  adjective,  but  by  an  ad- 
verb. Not  "  She  is  beautiful,"  but  "  She 
exists  beautifully,"  would  be  the  Japan- 
ese way  of  expressing  his  admiration. 
What  looks  at  first,  therefore,  like  a 
copula  turns  out  to  be  merely  an  im- 
personal intransitive  verb. 

A  negative  noun  is,  of  course,  an  im- 
possibility in  any  language,  just  as  a  neg- 
ative substantive,  another  name  for  the 
same  thing,  is  a  direct  contradiction  in 
terms.  No  matter  how  negative  the  idea 
to  be  given,  it  must  be  conveyed  by  a  pos- 
itive expression.  Even  a  void  is  gram- 
matically quite  full  of  meaning,  although 
unhappily  empty  in  fact.  So  much  is 
common  to  all  tongues,  but  Japanese  car- 
ries its  positivism  yet  further.  Not  only 
has  it  no  negative  nouns  ;  it  has  not  even 
any  negative  pronouns  nor  pronominal 
adjectives,  —  those  convenient  keepers 
of  places  for  the  absent.  "  None  "  and 
"  nothing  "  are  unknown  words  in  its  vo- 
cabulary, because  the  ideas  they  represent 
are  not  founded  on  observed  facts,  but 
upon  metaphysical  abstractions.  Such 
terms  are  human-born,  not  earth-begot- 
ten concepts,  and  so  to  the  Far  Oriental, 
who  looks  at  things  from  the  point  of 
view  of  nature,  not  of  man,  negation 
takes  another  form.  Usually  it  is  in- 
troduced by  the  verbs,  because  the  verbs, 
for  the  most  part,  relate  to  human  ac- 
tions, and  it  is  man,  not  nature,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  omission  in  question. 
After  all,  it  does  seem  more  fitting  to 
say,  "  I  am  ignorant  of  everything,"  than 
"  I  know  nothing."  It  is  indeed  you 
who  are  wanting,  not  the  thing. 

The  question  of  verbs  leads  us  to 
another  matter  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
impersonality  ;  namely,  the  arrangement 
of  the  words  in  a  Japanese  sentence. 
The  Tartar  mode  of  grammatical  con- 
struction is  very  nearly  the  inverse  of 
our  own.  The  fundamental  rule  of  Jap- 
anese syntax  is,  that  qualifying  words 
precede  the  words  they  qualify  ;  that  is, 
an  idea  is  elaborately  modified  before 
it  is  so  much  as  expressed.  This  prac- 
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tice  places  the  hearer  at  some  awkward 
preliminary  disadvantage,  inasmuch  as 
the  story  is  nearly  over  before  he  has 
any  notion  what  it  is  all  about;  but 
really  it  puts  the  speaker  to  much  more 
trouble,  for  he  is  obliged  to  fashion  his 
whole  sentence  complete  in  his  brain  be- 
fore he  starts  to  speak.  This  is  largely 
in  consequence  of  two  omissions  in  Tar- 
tar etymology.  There  are  in  Japanese 
no  relative  pronouns  and  no  temporal 
conjunctions ;  conjunctions,  that  is,  for 
connecting  consecutive  events.  The  want 
of  these  words  precludes  the  admission  of 
afterthoughts.  Postscripts  in  speech  are 
impossible.  The  functions  of  relatives 
are  performed  by  position,  explanatory 
or  continuative  clauses  being  made  to 
precede  directly  the  word  they  affect. 
Ludicrous  anachronisms,  not  unlike  those 
experienced  by  Alice  in  her  looking- 
glass  journey,  are  occasioned  by  this 
practice.  For  example,  "The  merry 
monarch  who  ended  by  falling  a  victim 
to  profound  melancholia  "  becomes  "  To 
profound  melancholia  a  victim  by  falling 
ended  merry  monarch,"  and  the  sympa- 
thetic hearer  weeps  first  and  laughs  af- 
terward, when  chronologically  he  should 
be  doing  precisely  the  opposite. 

A  like  inversion  of  the  natural  order 
of  things  results  from  the  absence  of 
temporal  conjunctions.  In  Japanese, 
though  nouns  can  be  added,  actions  can- 
not ;  you  can  say  "  hat  and  coat,"  but  not 
"  dressed  and  came."  Conjunctions  are 
used  only  for  space,  never  for  time.  Ob- 
jects that  exist  together  can  be  joined 
in  speech,  but  it  is  not  allowable  thus 
to  connect  consecutive  events.  "  Having 
dressed,  came  "  is  the  Japanese  idiom. 
To  speak  otherwise  would  be  to  violate 
the  unities.  For  a  Japanese  sentence  is 
a  single  rounded  whole,  not  a  bunch  of 
facts  loosely  tied  together.  It  is  as  much 
a  unit  in  its  composition  as  a  novel  or  a 
drama  is  with  us.  Such  artistic  periods, 
however,  are  anything  but  convenient. 
In  their  nicely  contrived  involution  they 
strikingly  resemble  those  curious  nests 


of  Chinese  boxes,  where  entire  shells  lie 
closely  packed  one  within  another,  —  a 
very  marvel  of  ingenious  and  perfectly 
unnecessary  construction.  One  must  be 
antipodal  to  entertain  the  idea ;  for  as  it 
is,  it  is  the  idea  that  entertains  us. 

On  the  same  general  plan,  the  nouns 
precede  the  verbs  in  the  sentence,  and 
are  in  every  way  the  more  important 
parts  of  speech.  The  consequence  is 
that  in  ordinary  conversation  the  verbs 
come  so  late  in  the  day  that  they  not  in- 
frequently get  left  out  altogether.  For 
the  Japanese  are  much  given  to  dock- 
ing their  phrases,  a  custom  the  Ger- 
mans might  do  well  to  adopt.  Now, 
nouns  denote  facts,  while  verbs  express 
action,  and  action,  as  considered  in  hu- 
man speech,  is  mostly  of  human  origin. 
In  this  precedence  accorded  the  imper- 
sonal, element  in  language  over  the  per- 
sonal we  observe  again  the  comparative 
importance  assigned  the  two.  In  Jap- 
anese estimation,  the  first  place  belongs 
to  nature,  the  second  only  to  man. 

As  if  to  mark  beyond  a  doubt  the  in- 
significance of  the  part  man  plays  in 
their  thought,  sentences  are  usually  sub- 
jectless.  Although  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice to  begin  a  phrase  with  the  central 
word  of  the  idea,  isolated  from  what  fol- 
lows by  the  emphasizing  particle  "  wa  " 
(which means  "as  to,"  the  French  " quant 
a  "),  the  word  thus  singled  out  for  dis- 
tinction is  far  more  likely  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  sentence  than  its  subject. 
The  habit  is  analogous  to  the  use  of  our 
phrase  "  speaking  of,"  —  that  is,  simply 
an  emphatic  mode  of  introducing  a  fresh 
thought ;  only  that  with  them,  the  prac- 
tice being  the  rule  and  not  the  exception, 
no  correspondingly  abrupt  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  it.  Ousted  thus  from  the  post  of 
honor,  the  subject  is  not  even  permitted 
the  second  place.  Indeed,  it  usually  fails 
to  put  in  an  appearance  anywhere.  You 
may  search  through  sentence  after  sen- 
tence without  meeting  with  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  such  a  thing.  When  so 
unusual  an  anomaly  as  a  motive  cause 
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is  directly  adduced,  it  owes  its  mention, 
not  to  the  fact  of  being  the  subject, 
but  because  for  other  reasons  it  hap- 
pens to  be  the  important  word  of  the 
thought.  The  truth  is,  the  Japanese 
conception  of  events  is  only  very  vaguely 
subjective.  An  action  is  looked  upon 
more  as  happening  than  as  being  per- 
formed, as  impersonally  rather  than  per- 
sonally produced.  The  idea  is  due, 
however,  to  anything  but  philosophic 
profundity.  It  springs  from  the  most 
superficial  of  childish  conceptions.  For 
the  Japanese  mind  is  quite  the  reverse 
of  abstract.  Its  consideration  of  things 
is  concrete  to  a  most  primitive  degree. 
The  language  reflects  the  fact.  The 
few  abstract  ideas  these  people  now  pos- 
sess are  not  represented  by  pure  Japan- 
ese, but  by  imported  Chinese  expressions. 
The  word  "  thing"  itself  exemplifies  this. 
There  are  in  common  use  two  words 
for  thing,  "  koto  "  and  "  mono."  Mono 
is  employed  always  for  actual  objects ; 
koto  as  invariably  for  abstract  ideas. 
Now  mono  is  pure  Japanese,  koto  an 
adopted  Chinese  term.  The  islanders 
got  such  notions  from  their  foreign  edu- 
cation, and  they  imported  idea  and  word 
at  the  same  time.  As  for  mono,  con- 
crete thing,  it  is  often  applied  quite  with- 
out insult  to  men. 

Summing  up,  as  it  were,  in  propria 
persona  the  impersonality  of  Japanese 
speech,  the  word  for  "  man,"  "  hito,"  is 
identical  with,  and  probably  originally 
the  same  word  as,  "  hito,"  the  numeral 
"  one ; "  a  noun  and  a  numeral,  from 
which  Aryan  languages  have  coined  the 
only  impersonal  pronoun  they  possess. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  German 
"  mann  ;  "  on  the  other,  the  French  "  on." 

Such,  then,  is  the  mould  into  which,  as 
children,  these  people  learn  to  cast  their 
thought.  What  an  influence  it  must  ex- 
ert upon  their  subsequent  views  of  life 
we  have  but  to  ask  of  our  own  memo- 
ries to  know.  With  each  one  of  us, 
if  we  are  to  advance  beyond  the  steps 


of  the  last  generation,  there  comes  a 
time  when  our  growing  ideas  refuse  any 
longer  to  fit  the  childish  grooves  in 
which  we  were  taught  to  let  them  run. 
How  great  the  wrench  is  when  this  su- 
preme moment  arrives  we  have  all  felt 
too  keenly  ever  to  forget.  We  hesitate, 
we  delay,  to  abandon  the  beliefs  which, 
dating  from  the  dawn  of  our  being, 
seem  to  us  even  as  a  part  of  our  very 
selves.  From  the  religion  of  our  mother 
to  the  birth  of  our  boyish  first  love,  all 
our  early  associations  send  down  roots 
so  deep  that  long  after  our  minds  have 
outgrown  them  our  hearts  refuse  to  give 
them  up.  Even  when  reason  conquers 
at  last,  sentiment  still  throbs  at  the  voids 
they  necessarily  have  left. 

In  the  Far  East,  this  fondness  for  the 
old  is  further  consecrated  by  religion. 
The  worship  of  ancestors  sets  its  seal 
upon  the  traditions  of  the  past,  to  break 
which  were  impious  as  well  as  sad.  The 
golden  age,  that  time  when  each  man 
himself  was  young,  has  lingered  on  in 
the  lands  where  it  is  always  morning, 
and  where  man  has  never  passed  to  his 
prosaic  noon.  Befitting  the  place  is  the 
mind  we  find  there.  As  its  language  so 
clearly  shows,  it  still  is  in  that  early 
impersonal  state  to  which  we  all  awake 
first  before  we  become  aware  of  that 
something  we  later  know  so  well  as  self. 

Particularly  potent  with  these  people 
is  their  language,  for  a  reason  that  also 
lends  it  additional  interest  to  us,  —  be- 
cause it  is  their  own.  Among  the  mass 
of  foreign  thought  the  Japanese  imita- 
tiveness  has  caused  the  nation  to  adopt, 
here  is  one  thing  which  is  indigenous. 
Half  of  the  present  speech,  it  is  true,  is 
of  Chinese  importation,  but  conservatism 
has  kept  the  other  half  pure.  From 
what  it  reveals  we  can  see  how  each 
man  starts  to-day  with  the  same  imper- 
sonal outlook  upon  life  the  race  had 
reached  centuries  ago,  and  which  it  has 
since  kept  unchanged.  The  man's  mind 
has  done  likewise. 

Percival  Lowell. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  CHARLES  READE. 


IN  a  letter  to  a  friend,  twenty  years 
ago,  Charles  Reade  thus  responded  to 
a  suggestion  that  he  should  prepare  an 
autobiography  :  — 

"  I  should  like  nothing  better  than  to 
contribute  to  such  a  work.  I  have  told 
a  great  deal  about  myself,  at  one  time 
and  another,  and  shall  more,  for  nobody 
else  can  get  at  the  root  of  my  feelings 
or  explain  my  acts.  But  I  foresee 
many  obstacles.  I  must  draw  lines 
which  another  might  disregard.  One 
might  do  worse  than  take  a  hint  from 
Caesar,  and  write  his  own  history  in  the 
third  person.  .  .  .  AutobiogTaphy  opens 
great  opportunities,  but  if  it  sets  out  to 
be  complete  the  temptation  to  be  dull  is 
overwhelming.  I  have  never  run  the 
risk  of  making  myself  unreadable,  and 
never  will.  So  the  only  true  and  cor- 
rect life  of  Reade  will  probably  not 
appear.  .  .  .  What  I  should  like  best 
would  be  to  get  a  mass  of  anecdotes 

about  me,  written  in  good  faith  by , 

and  ,  and ;  by  everybody,  in 

fact.  Smallest  favors  thankfully  wel- 
comed. Then  edit  them  myself.  That 
is  one  way  to  get  at  the  truth.  I  sus- 
pect I  should  learn  vastly  more  about 
your  humble  servant  than  I  know  now. 
Anecdotes  are  genuine  photographs  of 
character.  Vivid  or  dim,  they  can't 
help  reflecting  some  features  of  the 
original." 

Whatever  value  there  may  be  in  the 
idea  thus  hastily  thrown  out,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  experiment  would  not  have 
been  successful  in  Reade's  case.  No 
matter  how  ample  the  supply  of  material, 
the  process  of  "  editing  by  himself " 
would  have  left  it  meagre  and  barren. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  see  himself  as 
others  saw  him,  and  his  sensitiveness 
was  apt  to  be  offended  by  any  view 
which  differed  from  his  own.  But  it  is, 
nevertheless,  gratifying  to  believe  that 


faithful  records  of  authentic  incidents  in 
his  life  will  prolong  his  memory,  and  in 
some  degree  impart  to  it  his  own  pecu- 
liar personal  charm.  In  England  the 
store  of  anecdotes  is  doubtless  already 
abundant,  but  there  may  yet  be  room  for 
a  few  recollections  from  a  comrade  who 
was  in  close  intimacy  with  him  during 
several  years  of  the  most  active  part  of 
his  career.  They  must,  of  course,  be 
accepted  with  a  liberal  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  anecdotes  do  not  always 
illustrate  a  man's  heroic  qualities,  and 
that  in  many  instances,  like  ripples  on 
the  surface  of  a  lake,  they  afford  no 
positive  indications  of  the  depths  be- 
neath. 

My  first  interview  with  the  eminent 
author,  in  1863,  left  upon  me  an  impres- 
sion of  breadth  and  amplitude  which, 
though  in  a  measure  due  to  accident 
and  artificial  circumstances,  remained 
undisturbed  throughout  the  course  of 
a  long  and  unbroken  friendship.  The 
house  he  lived  in,  No.  6  Bolton  Row, 
was  of  unusual  magnitude,  and  the  room 
in  which  he  received  his  guests  was 
of  corresponding  dimensions.  A  table 
which  in  point  of  size  might  have  served 
for  billiards  was  strewn  with  enormous 
sheets  of  tinted  paper,  upon  which  he 
was  writing,  in  a  bold  and  heavy  hand, 
a  forthcoming  installment  of  Hard  Cash. 
His  portly  frame  completely  filled  an 
exceptionally  spacious  armchair,  and  as 
he  rose  to  give  greeting  he  was  easily 
able  to  look  down  upon  the  visitors, 
though  one  of  them  was  above  the  av- 
erage stature.  His  manner,  dignified, 
gracious,  and  extremely  gentle,  was  in 
thorough  harmony  with  the  largeness  of 
the  surroundings,  and  in  the  conversa- 
tion which  ensued  there  was  certainly 
nothing  that  indicated  a  narrow  side  to 
his  character.  ' 

The   novel   upon   which   he  was   en- 
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gaged  naturally  became  the  topic  of  dis- 
cussion. He  was  eager  to  know  how 
the  opening  chapters  had  been  accepted 
in  America,  and  gratified  to  learn  that 
the  connection  between  this  work  and 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long  had 
been  promptly  recognized,  and  had 
awakened  fresh  interest  in  the  earlier 
tale.  "  That  is  my  true  public,"  he  ex- 
claimed, enthusiastically.  "  Nobody  here 
sees  the  connection  ;  how  could  they  ? 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long  is  an 
unknown  book  in  England."  Turning 
presently  to  the  gentleman  who  had 
brought  me  to  him,  he  added,  "  I  don't 
see  how  you  ever  left  that  country, 
Boucicault."  At  the  moment  it  seemed 
that  these  pleasant  speeches  might  be 
merely  complimentary  to  the  stranger, 
but  the  evidence  of  hearty  sincerity  in 
every  expression  of  good  will  toward 
America  was  not  wanting  in  after  inter- 
course. 

"And  how  does  my  Yankee,  Fulla- 
love,  stand  the  test  over  there  ?  "  he 
next  asked.  "  I  suppose  your  sharp  eyes 
have  found  him  out."  It  was  a  satis- 
faction to  inform  him  that  all  Ameri- 
cans regarded  that  personage  with  high 
favor,  and  were  rejoiced  to  encounter  in 
an  English  romance  a  fellow  countryman 
fairly,  not  to  say  generously,  conceived, 
instead  of  the  conventional  caricature. 
"Why,  then,  we  will  bring  him  back 
again,  if  he  is  welcome.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  have  had  my  doubts.  There 
is  no  precedent  in  the  books  for  a  real 
Yankee  ;  at  least,  the  Yankees  I  meet 
are  nothing  like  the  Yankees  I  read 
about.  I  have  been  obliged  to  build 
one  for  myself."  I  told  him  he  was 
much  nearer  the  truth  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  and  that  everybody  in 
America  would  be  delighted  to  renew 
acquaintance  with  Fullalove.  "  Well, 
we  must  find  a  way  to  have  him  in 
again."  He  did  so,  not  only  in  the  third 
volume  of  Hard  Cash,  but,  later,  in 
other  situations. 

Literary  society  in  London  was  just 


then  on  the  alert  for  an  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities between  Charles  Reade  and  his 
senior  in  authorship,  the  conductor  of 
All  the  Year  Round.  The  fraternal  re- 
lations of  Dickens  and  John  Forster  were 
well  known.  The  latter  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  against  whom, 
as  a  body,  Reade  was  bitterly  inveigh- 
ing in  Dickens's  own  paper.  Dickens 
made  no  concealment  of  his  dissent  from 
Reade's  views,  and  it  was  understood 
that  a  protest  of  some  sort  was  likely  to 
appear  in  All  the  Year  Round  while  the 
novel  was  still  in  progress.  The  effect 
of  this,  it  was  believed,  would  be  to 
elicit  one  of  the  outbursts  of  wrath  for 
which  Reade  was,  unfortunately,  notori- 
ous. The  subject  happened  to  be  freely 
debated  on  the  occasion  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  and  the  utter  absence  of  irri- 
tability on  Reade's  part  was  so  singular- 
ly at  variance  with  his  reputation  in  this 
particular  that  I  took  pains  to  preserve 
a  recollection  of  his  language  as  well  as 
his  demeanor.  He  remarked,  first,  that 
there  were  few  things  he  would  be  un- 
willing to  yield  at  Dickens's  desire.  He 
had  consented  to  a  temporary  change  of 
title  to  please  him,  allowing  the  word 
Very  to  precede  those  which  he  had 
himself  fixed  upon,  —  Hard  Cash.  The 
elder  novelist  objected  to  a  title  so  near- 
ly resembling  that  of  one  of  his  own 
tales,  previously  published  in  the  same 
periodical.  Moreover,  he  thought  the 
extra  adverb  would  give  the  name  a 
certain  piquancy  and  intensity.  Conse- 
quently, it  was  Very  Hard  Cash  in  the 
serial  issue,  but  became  Hard  Cash  again 
in  book  form. 

But  in  the  more  serious  matter  of  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Reade  to  set  aside  his  own 
convictions.  He  could  not  destroy  the 
purpose  of  his  work.  He  had,  however, 
especially  endeavored  to  exonerate  one 
member  of  the  board  (Forster),  and  he 
hoped  that  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
Dickens.  If  not,  Dickens  would  proba- 
bly publish  a  note,  as  was  expected,  dis- 
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claiming  responsibility  for  the  opinions 
expressed  in  the  romance.  "  That  ought 
to  be  the  end  of  it.  Anybody  who 
thinks  I  shall  pursue  the  subject,  or  at- 
tempt to  retaliate,  makes  a  great  mis- 
take. What !  quarrel  with  Dickens,  the 
chief  of  us  all  ?  Not  for  any  considera- 
tion. Besides,  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
he  would  give  me  cause  to  be  offended." 
And  so  it  proved.  The  card  of  dis- 
avowal eventually  appeared,  but  no  bel- 
ligerent rejoinder  followed  it.  The  scan- 
dal-lovers, happily,  had  failed  in  their 
reckoning. 

If  Reade  could  have  had  his  way,  he 
would  always  have  dwelt  in  houses  of 
similar  proportions  to  those  of  the  Bol- 
ton  Row  mansion,  which  so  comfortably 
accommodated  itself  to  his  expansive 
nature.  He  hated  to  be  cramped,  and 
one  of  the  principal  charms  of  his  Ox- 
ford quarters  was  the  space  at  his  dis- 
posal in  Magdalen  New  College.  Pri- 
vate habitations  in  London  are  mostly 
of  a  pinched  and  narrow  pattern.  But 
No.  6  Bolton  Row  was  much  too  large 
for  his  needs,  if  not  for  his  inclina- 
tions. He  removed  successively  to  Cur- 
zon  Street,  to  St.  George's  Road,  and 
to  Albert  Terrace,  Knightsbridge,  and 
was  dissatisfied  with  every  change.  His 
migratory  habit  would  have  been  incon- 
veniently expensive  but  for  the  specula- 
tive use  to  which  he  turned  it.  Finding 
himself  burdened  with  long  leases  of 
houses  not  to  his  taste,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  altering  and  refitting  them  upon 
novel  plans,  making  them  attractive  in 
ways  which  the  original  designers  never 
dreamed  of,  and  sub-letting  them  at  a 
profit.  The  experiment  was  so  success- 
ful that  he  presently  enlarged  the  sphere 
of  his  operations,  and  rented  houses  in 
May  fair,  Knightsbridge,  and  Belgravia 
with  the  express  purpose  of  putting  a 
fresh  face  upon  them,  and  disposing  of 
them  to  desirable  tenants.  In  course  of 
time  he  became  so  much  interested  in 
this  business  as  to  undertake  with  his 
own  hands  the  more  delicate  work  of 


decoration,  rearranging  the  upholstery, 
hanging  the  pictures  anew,  and  brighten- 
ing the  furniture  with  lively  colors.  His 
operations  in  one  instance  were  thus  de- 
scribed by  himself :  "As  the  future  oc- 
cupants are  married  people,  and  of  some 
distinction,  I  embellished  the  drawing' 
room  with  new  curtains,  amber-colored 

satin  and  lace,  and  L and  I  painted 

all  the  frames  of  pictures  and  mirrors 
white  and  gold.  I  also  covered  my  fa- 
vorite chairs  with  gilding,  even  to  the 
straw  seats,  and  the  effect  is  superb,  I  do 
assure  you.  I  am  so  pleased  with  this 
new  method  of  ornamenting  that  I  be- 
lieve I  should  gild  the  whole  front  of  the 
house,  if  I  had  time.  The  place  looks 
so  pretty  that  I  hate  to  leave  it,  small 
and  incommodious  as  it  is.  But  it  would 
stifle  me  to  stay  another  quarter."  It 
was  not  until  he  established  himself  near 
Hyde  Park  that  he  found  it  possible  to 
satisfy,  even  partially,  his  longing  for 
elbow-room.  He  had  employed  several 
devices,  such  as  filling  his  rooms  with 
gigantic  mirrors,  and  tearing  away  par- 
titions ;  but  the  first  of  these  remedies 
lacked  reality,  and  by  the  second  he  lost 
in  one  place  what  he  gained  in  another. 
At  Albert  Terrace  (afterward  Albert 
Gate),  however,  he  had  the  unusual  ad- 
vantage of  a  garden,  extending  from  the 
rear  of  his  residence  to  the  wall  of  the 
great  park.  This  open  space  he  might 
occupy  as  he  chose,  and  he  did,  in  fact, 
build  an  addition  to  the  house  which  he 
last  occupied  in  that  locality,  giving  him- 
self a  working-room  much  more  exten- 
sive than  any  he  had  found  ready  to  his 
hand.  Then  he  was  contented,  —  so 
well  contented  that  he  rarely  left  his 
pleasant  abode  excepting  to  visit  Oxford, 
or  to  engage  in  provincial  theatrical  en- 
terprises, or  to  undertake  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  "  voyages  of  discovery." 

Upon  many  of  these  excursions  it  was 
my  fortune  to  accompany  him.  In  the 
voyages  of  discovery  he  did  not  seek 
recreation,  but  material  for  work.  Every 
few  years  he  would  scour  the  country  in 
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pursuit  of  a  literary  or  dramatic  sub- 
ject, but  he  seldom  found  precisely  what 
he  wanted.  His  best  themes  came  from 
unexpected  sources.  In  1867,  when 
Griffith  Gaunt  was  finished,  and  he  was 
free  to  explore  new  fields,  he  summoned 
me  to  start  with  him  upon  an  expedition 
through  North  Wales.  The  region  was 
unknown  to  him,  and  he  thought  it 
might  be  fertile  in  suggestions.  Upon 
arriving  at  Llangollen,  on  a  gloomy  and 
unpropitious  evening,  he  began  to  gen- 
eralize. The  provision  at  supper  was 
scanty.  "  Meanness  of  Welsh  taverns," 
said  Reade.  Then,  addressing  a  wait- 
ress, "  Bring  another  cake,  my  dear,  un- 
less you  think  we  shall  devastate  the 
principality."  The  chambermaids  at  the 
first  inn  were  not  personally  alluring. 
"Welsh  women  hideous,"  said  Reade; 
and  in  this  particular  forecast  he  was  not 
so  far  wrong.  The  next  day  we  walked 
to  Corwen,  taking  a  villager  to  guide 
us.  Reade  endeavored  to  seduce  him 
into  companionable  conversation,  but 
his  advances  met  with  no  response. 
"  He  won't  speak  to  me  because  I  am 
an  Englishman.  Welsh  hatred  of  the 

Saxon.     You  try  him,  H ;  tell  him 

where  you  come  from."  But  it  turned 
out  that  the  descendant  of  the  Cymri 
was  capable  of  no  dialect  but  his  own. 
"  What  is  the  good  of  personal  investi- 
gation in  a  country  where  nobody  can 
answer  your  questions  ?  I  wish  we  had 
n't  come." 

Reade's  tongue  was  quick  at  fault- 
finding, but  he  did  not  mean  to  be  taken 
seriously  in  all  that  he  said.  When  we 
reached  Llanberis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Snowdon,  it  did  indeed  seem  for  several 
days  that  the  trip  would  be  a  failure. 
The  rain  was  incessant,  and  so  violent 
as  to  keep  us  from  stirring  abroad.  "  No 
matter,"  he  said,  cheerfully,  "  I  will  get 
up  my  Welsh  novel  in-doors."  To  facil- 
itate this  task,  he  extracted  from  his 
portmanteau  an  immense  collection  of 
French  dramas,  certainly  not  less  than 
a  hundredj  which  he  read  diligently  as 


long  as  the  weather  held  us  prisoners. 
It  was  his  cherished  conviction  that 
the  Theatre  Contemporain  contained  a 
never-ending  supply  of  plots,  characters, 
and  incidents  ;  but,  excepting  in  the  con- 
spicuous case  of  White  Lies,  and  in  one 
or  two  of  his  early  and  unimportant 
tales,  he  made  no  use  of  what  he  found 
there.  His  theories  of  composition  were 
often  widely  contradicted  by  his  prac- 
tice. 

After  a  fortnight  of  wandering,  gen- 
erally in  the  rain,  he  concluded  that 
modern  Wales  would  not  furnish  him 
the  inspiration  he  required;  and  noth- 
ing in  the  ancient  ruins  with  which  the 
land  is  crowded  appealed  to  his  imagi- 
nation. "  I  have  forsworn  mediaeval 
subjects,"  he  declared  ;  "  The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth  settled  that."  But  he 
found  enough  to  interest  him  in  other 
ways,  for  a  considerable  time.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  simple  music,  and 
listened  with  delight  for  hours  together 
to  the  old  Welsh  lays.  Immediately 
after  settling  himself  in  the  hotel  of 
each  new  town  he  would  send  for  a 
"  bard."  Bards,  it  appeared,  were  al- 
ways on  hire,  for  the  entertainment  of 
travelers  aesthetically  inclined.  There 
was  seldom  anything  mysterious  or  leg- 
endary in  their  appearance,  though  they 
always  wore  long  beards  and  brought 
with  them  specimens  of  the  old-fashioned 
harp.  Reade  was  very  particular  about 
their  artistic  rank  and  title.  "  Are  you 
a  bard  ?  "  was  his  first  inquiry.  If  the 
harper  had  not  been  through x  the  special 
training  which  enabled  him  to  assume 
that  designation,  he  was  dismissed  with- 
out a  hearing.  But  as  almost  every 
player  in  Wales  is  a  bard,  few  went 
away  disappointed.  Reade's  enjoyment 
of  such  graceful  airs  as  The  Rising  of 
the  Lark,  and  of  the  more  vigorous  na- 
tional songs,  of  which  The  Men  of  Har- 
lech  was  his  favorite  example,  could  not 
be  dulled  by  any  amount  of  repetition. 

For  some  reason  which  he  never  chose 
to  reveal,  he  was  exceedingly  desirous  to 
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get  sight  of  a  specimen  of  the  tall,  con- 
ical hats  formerly  worn  by  the  Welsh 
women,  but  latterly  displaced  by  a  more 
comfortable,  if  less  picturesque,  head- 
gear. Wherever  we  went,  he  astonished 
the  women  folk  by  the  persistency  of  his 
questions  on  this  point.  But  no  one 
could  satisfy  him.  In  Bangor  we  were 
told  that  a  few  of  these  relics  still  ex- 
isted in  Carnarvon;  and  in  Carnarvon 
we  were  assured  that  if  we  really  wanted 
to  see  them  we  must  go  back  to  Bangor. 
Everybody  was  confident  that  there  were 
hats  preserved  in  Wales,  but  nobody 
could  help  us  to  find  them.  As  the 
search  went  on,  I  grew  even  more  ex- 
cited than  my  companion,  though  I 
never  knew  the  object  of  his  quest,  and 
I  doubt  if  it  were  anything  more  than 
a  passing  whim.  Finally,  while  I  was 
sauntering  alone,  one  afternoon,  through 
a  fair  at  Aberystwith,  I  encountered  an 
old  peasant  woman,  wearing  the  long- 
desired  article.  I  ran  to  the  hotel  for 
Reade,  and  dragged  him  to  the  spot; 
but  the  aged  dame  had  disappeared,  like 
the  witches  in  Macbeth,  and  we  could 
not  trace  her,  though  we  ransacked  the 
streets  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  "  It  is 
fated  that  I  am  not  to  get  anything  I 
want  in  Wales,"  said  Reade,  not  choos- 
ing to  remember  the  music  that  en- 
chanted him.  "  Let  us  go  back  to  Lon- 
don —  and  civilization.  I  renounce  the 
hats,  and  I  long  for  a  decent  bed." 

At  the  risk  of  descending  to  trivial- 
ities, I  must  mention  that  with  respect  to 
the  arrangement  of  beds  he  held  ex- 
treme views.  I  have  heard  them  called 
not  only  extreme,  but  fanatical.  Before 
going  to  rest  for  the  first  time  in  any 
place  he  visited,  he  generally  gave  the 
chambermaid,  or  the  landlady,  a  bad 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Among  other  ec- 
centricities, he  insisted  upon  having  the 
lower  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
mattress  bolstered  up,  so  that  his  feet 
should  be  raised  nearly  as  high  as  his 
head,  while  his  body  sank  gently  into 
the  valley  between.  He  could  not  bear 
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to  sleep  upon  anything  but  feathers,  and 
would  rather  change  his  lodgings  than 
reconcile  himself  to  hair  or  springs. 
Above  all,  his  sheets  must  be  free  from 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  dampness ;  and 
if  he  saw  any  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
had  been  thoroughly  aired,  he  would 
have  a  fire  lighted,  no  matter  how  late 
the  hour  or  what  the  time  of  year  might 
be,  and  wait  till  the  linen  had  been  dried 
and  warmed  to  his  satisfaction.  There 
was  never  any  objection  to  the  altera- 
tions he  wished  for,  but  he  would  in 
most  cases  try  to  extort  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  all  methods  of  bed-making 
except  his  own  were  vicious,  unnatu- 
ral, and  abominable.  Here  he  under- 
took too  much.  As  a  rule,  his  ideas 
were  controverted  with  the  obstinacy  of 
sacred  conviction,  and  he  was  left'  to 
such  satisfaction  as  he  could  obtain 
through  the  medium  of  invective. 

He  brought  from  Wales  no  agree- 
able recollection  excepting  of  the  music, 
which  was  always  afterward  dear  to 
him.  His  taste  was  primitive,  and  he 
would  listen  to  none  but  the  plainest 
melodies.  In  these,  however,  he  rev- 
eled with  a  delight  which  often  rose  to 
ecstasy.  It  was  inexpressibly  touching 
to  see  him  sing  the  old-time  songs  which 
he  loved  best.  I  speak  intentionally  of 
"  seeing "  him  sing  them,  for  he  had 
only  the  ghost  of  a  voice,  in  which  there 
was  no  musical  quality  whatever ;  and 
the  charm  was  in  the  rapt  expression  of 
his  countenance,  which  became  strange- 
ly radiant  and  beautiful  when  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  influence  of  sweet 
sounds.  There  was  a  look  of  perfect 
happiness  upon  his  face  when  seated  at 
the  piano,  and  accompanying  himself  in 
a  tender  English  ballad,  or  some  rustic 
ditty  which  reminded  him  of  pleasant 
days  and  nights  at  Ipsden.  But  he 
could  not  go  beyond  the  simplest  strains, 
and  the  slightest  approach  to  compli- 
cated harmonies  put  him  out  of  humor. 
He  liked  to  join  in  an  easy  bass  move- 
ment, and  at  Christmas  time,  in  the 
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chapel  of  Magdalen  College,  took  part 
in  the  hymns  with  great  relish.  One 
year  the  choir-master  prepared  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  well-known  Adeste 
Fidelis.  Reade  took  it  extremely  ill, 
and,  stanza  after  stanza,  persisted  in 
singing  the  old  familiar  bass,  with  all 
the  force  of  which  he  was  master.  This 
was  his  way  of  protesting  against  the 
innovation,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  acquaintance  with  music,  as  well 
as  with  his  personal  peculiarities,  to  un- 
derstand how  ludicrous  was  the  effect 
of  the  one  discordant  voice,  contending 
vainly  against  the  united  tones  of  the 
choir  and  the  bulk  of  the  congregation. 

It  was  not  his  habit  to  admit  that 
there  could  be  two  sides  to  any  ques- 
tion in  which  he  was  interested,  and  he 
would  allow  no  virtue  in  any  music  that 
did  not  appeal  to  his  own  senses.  Yet 
so  curiously  limited  were  his  perceptions 
that  he  could  not  distinguish  between  a 
genuine  lyric  of  the  style  that  pleased 
him  and  a  caricature  of  the  same.  The 
refrain  of  one  of  the  concerted  pieces  in 
Pinafore,  which  is  nothing  more  than  an 
imitation  of  the  Rule  Britannia  order  of 
composition,  gave  him  as  much  gratifi- 
cation as  the  original,  and  was  praised 
by  him  with  equal  effusion.  His  appre- 
ciation of  paintings  was  likewise  con- 
fined to  a  restricted  range.  He  was 
fervent  in  admiration  of  the  artists  he 
approved,  and  at  one  time  owned  many 
of  their  pictures,  but  he  had  not  a  word 
of  favor  for  other  works.  Poetry,  in 
its  ordinary  forms,  he  held  in  very  slight 
esteem.  Rhyme  he  regarded  as  a  su- 
perfluous jingle.  He  admired  Scott,  be- 
cause that  author  told  spirited  stories  in 
verse.  Tennyson  attracted  him  by  his 
mastery  of  strong  emotion,  as  revealed, 
for  example,  in  Dora,  which  Reade  dra- 
matized. He  was  much  struck  by  Walt 
Whitman's  description  of  one  of  Paul 
Jones's  naval  battles,  because  of  the 
vigor  and  boldness  of  the  language  ;  but 
he  was  scarcely  less  pleased  with  a 
highly  colored  report,  in  the  Times,  of 


a  prize-fight  between  two  noted  pugi- 
lists. 

Once,  in  1873,  it  occurred  to  him  to 
try  his  own  hand  at  versification.  He 
was  at  Liverpool,  superintending  the 
production  of  his  theatrical  adaptation 
of  The  Wandering  Heir.  He  had  an 
idea  that  a  "popular  ballad,"  modeled 
upon  those  which  are  hawked  about  the 
streets,  and  embodying  the  leading  inci- 
dents of  his  play,  would  serve  well  as  an 
advertisement,  and  he  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  producing  one  with  an  earnest- 
ness which  no  person  unacquainted  with 
him  could  have  believed  to  be  sincere. 
For  several  days  it  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  his  attention,  and  his  delight  in 
the  work  was  like  that  of  a  child.  "  I 
never  attempted  anything  of  this  sort 
before,"  he  said,  "  but,  do  you  know,  I 
think  I  have  a  knack  at  it.  Now  listen," 
and  he  would  read  a  dozen  or  more  lines 
of  the  most  rickety  metre  and  barbarous 
rhyme  that  ever  were  put  together.  He 
actually  thought  it  was  a  capital  thing  in 
its  way,  and  was  as  proud  of  it,  when  it 
was  finished  and  printed,  as  of  the  finest 
chapter  he  had  written.  It  seems  next 
to  incredible  that  the  author  of  The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth  should  get  so 
fantastic  a  notion  into  his  mind,  but  it 
is  a  still  greater  marvel  that  none  of  his 
intimate  companions  saw  anything  in- 
congruous in  the  proceeding.  In  truth, 
the  ordinary  rules  of  human  judgment 
were  not  rigorously  applied  to  him.  If 
other  men  of  his  stamp  had  taken  to 
writing  doggerel,  their  friends  would 
have  made  great  fun  of  it,  but  no  one 
ever  had  the  heart  to  ridicule  Reade's 
harmless  diversions. 

It  was  not  because  he  cultivated  Hor- 
ace's art  of  "nil  admirari"  that  he 
looked  with  indifference  upon  most  po- 
etic productions.  One  name  would  al- 
ways kindle  a  flame  in  his  soul,  and, 
if  intelligently  brought  forward,  could 
change  his  customary  taciturnity  to  an 
eloquence  of  which  few  knew  him  to 
be  capable.  Shakespeare  was  the  idol 
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before  whom  he  bowed  with  reverence 
and  devotion.  Every  line  of  the  plays 
and  poems  had  been  fixed  in  his  mem- 
ory since  boyhood.  He  could  recite 
them  all,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  I 
have  heard  him  say  that  he  thus  carried 
about  with  him  a  library  better  than 
most  men  had  in  their  studies.  It  is  a 
pity  that  he  left  no  complete  record  of 
his  reflections  upon  Shakespeare's  life 
and  works.  There  was  no  subject  to 
which  he  gave  deeper  thought.  When 
in  the  mood  to  discourse  upon  it  he  put 
away  the  reticence  and  immobility  which 
usually  characterized  him,  and  became 
singularly  animated  and  voluble.  I  re- 
member, iii  particular,  one  night  at 
Leeds,  when  he  was  excited  by  the  suc- 
cessful production  of  his  drama  Foul 
Play,  and  at  supper,  in  Manager  Cole- 
man's  house,  showed  himself  ready  to 
take  the  lead  in  conversation.  He  had 
recently  visited  Stratford -upon -Avon, 
and  until  early  morning  he  held  his  lis- 
teners fascinated  by  descriptions  of  that 
town ;  not  as  he  had  seen  it  a  couple 
of  weeks  before,  but  as  it  was  in  Shake- 
speare's day,  when  the  poet  lived  in  the 
New  Place,  a  flourishing  citizen,  free 
from  all  care  but  that  of  guarding  his 
industriously  earned  prosperity.  Turn- 
ing his  mind  back  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies, Reade  drew  the  living  figures  of 
that  period  with  the  same  realistic  power 
he  had  displayed  in  the  portrayal  of 
still  earlier  characters,  in  The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth.  Shakespeare  and  his 
companions  stood  before  us.  We  seemed 
to  hear  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness, 
not  the  conjectures  of  a  fanciful  enthu- 
siast. All  that  he  told,  indeed,  was 
based  upon  thorough  and  accurate  in- 
vestigation, and  the  conclusions  at  which 
he  arrived  were  supported  by  facts  that 
helped  to  make  them  convincing.  He 
carried  us  with  him  through  many  dark 
passages  of  Shakespeare's  progress,  ex- 
plaining much  that  is  commonly  set  aside 
as  difficult  of  comprehension,  and  throw- 
ing the  light  of  his  brilliant  imagination 


upon  various  obscure  problems  of  the 
poet's  career.  We  felt  that  we  had  no 
choice  but  to  refuse  to  listen  or  to  ac- 
cept the  picture  he  gave  us,  —  and  no 
one  dreamed  of  refusing  to  listen.  When 
we  left  him,  there  was  little  question  in 
the  mind  of  any  auditor  as  to  the  literal 
truthfulness  of  every  word  he  had 
spoken ;  and  I  believe  that,  with  respect 
to  all  important  details,  the  impression 
remains  undimmed  to  this  day. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  was  not  the  poet, 
but  the  author  of  great  plays,  whom 
Reade  honored  in  his  pilgrimage  to 
Stratford.  The  drama  and  its  proper 
home,  the  theatre,  were  always  foremost 
in  his  thoughts.  Yet  he  never  attained 
a  perfect  mastery  of  the  dramatic  art, 
and  of  the  theatre,  in  every  practical 
sense,  he  was  as  ignorant  as  an  infant. 
Whenever  he  undertook  management  on 
his  own  account,  he  lost  money,  or  at 
best  merely  cleared  himself.  When  his 
most  successful  pieces  were  produced 
under  the  management  of  others,  he  re- 
ceived only  a  fraction  of  what  was  his 
due,  not  knowing  how  to  protect  himself 
against  the  rapacity  of  those  with  whom 
he  dealt.  I  find,  by  a  letter  written  in 
1865,  that  the  receipts  of  It  Is  Never 
Too  Late  To  Mend,  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  were  larger  than  those  of  any 
other  play  brought  out  by  Mr.  George 
Vining  up  to  that  date,  —  exceeding 
even  those  of  Arrah-na-Pogue.  Reade 
contented  himself,  however,  with  one 
fourth  of  the  net  profits.  As  a  general 
rule,  though  his  terms  of  agreement 
may  have  entitled  him  to  one  fourth,  or 
sometimes  one  third,  of  the  profits,  he 
received  nothing  approaching  that  pro- 
portion. He  made  no  preparation  against 
the  manifold  trickeries  practiced  by  the 
majority  of  managers.  If  he  took  a 
theatre  himself,  he  was  like  a  lamb 
among  jackals.  But  his  passion  for  the 
stage  was  such  that  he  would  rather  be 
fleeced  out  of  the  last  farthing  than 
abandon  it.  In  bargaining  with  publish- 
ers he  was  sharp  and  shrewd,  but  in 
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theatrical  speculations  he  was  at  any- 
body's mercy.  He  often  allowed  artistic 
feeling  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  pecu- 
niary interest.  I  have  known  him  to 
withhold  a  play  from  a  house  in  which 
success  was  morally  certain,  and  give  it 
to  another,  far  less  prosperous,  in  which 
he  was  sure  of  nothing  but  a  faithful  and 
sympathetic  interpretation.  In  all  the- 
atrical enterprises  he  looked  first  to  the 
stage  itself  for  his  reward.  After  that, 
his  satisfaction  was  in  the  applause  of 
the  audience,  and  the  financial  results 
were  considered  last  of  all. 

His  dramatic  experiences  with  Foul 
Play  were  peculiar.  Mr.  Compton 
Reade,  in  the  biography  of  his  uncle, 
entirely  misrepresents  the  history  of  the 
novel  thus  designated,  the  origin  and 
virtually  the  authorship  of  which  he  at- 
tributes to  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault.  The 
work  was,  in  fact,  laid  out  by  Reade  and 
Boucicault,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  former  should  take  charge  of  the 
story,  while  the  latter  should  prepare  the 
theatrical  adaptation.  Each  party  to 
the  transaction  being  eminent  in  his  own 
field,  a  double  success  was  confidently 
hoped  for.  This  natural  expectation, 
however,  was  destroyed  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  serial  publication  in  Once  A 
Week.  A  misunderstanding  arose,  the 
grounds  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
specify,  and  the  two  authors  separated, 
not  to  meet  again  until  the  results  of 
their  labors  had  been  temporarily  for- 
gotten. Mr.  Compton  Reade,  neverthe- 
less, says  that  "this  collaboration  grat- 
ified Charles  Reade  more  thoroughly 
than  any  during  his  lifetime."  It  was, 
in  truth,  one  of  the  most  unhappy  epi- 
sodes in  his  career.  Mr.  Boucicault's 
criticisms,  communicated  by  letter  while 
the  romance  was  in  progress,  caused  his 
partner  an  amount  of  suffering  which 
the  approval  of  the  public  could  not  at 
the  time  alleviate.  The  intimation  that 
the  popular  actor  was  largely  concerned 
in  the  composition  of  the  book  is  dis- 
posed of  by  the  circumstance  that  the 


publishers  distinctly  declined  to  receive 
matter  from  him.  They  notified  Reade 
that  although  they  consented  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  joint  authorship,  they 
looked  exclusively  to  him  for  the  narra- 
tive which  was  to  appear  in  their  peri- 
odical. Thus  it  turned  out  that  the  only 
remunerative  part  of  the  enterprise  was 
that  for  which  the  novelist  was  responsi- 
ble. Mr.  Boucicault  manifested  so  little 
interest  in  the  business  as  to  lead  Reade 
to  doubt  whether  he  intended  to  carry 
through  the  principal  task  allotted  to 
him.  The  doubt  was  not  justified  by 
the  event,  although  the  position  of  af- 
fairs was  such  that  Reade  thought  it 
necessary  to  prepare  a  dramatization  by 
himself  alone.  This  piece  was  brought 
out  at  Leeds,  and  was  received  with 
great  favor.  It  was  defective  in  con- 
struction, like  most  of  the  writer's  the- 
atrical work,  but  was  so  full  of  stirring 
incidents  and  striking  situations  as  to 
create  an  unusual  sensation  in  the  York- 
shire capital.  In  London  it  would  prob- 
ably have  rivaled  the  success  of  It  Is 
Never  Too  Late  To  Mend,  but  in  Leeds 
it  had  a  short  life,  and  if  it  drew  any 
money  the  share  delivered  to  Reade  was 
infinitesimal. 

Mr.  Boucicault  produced  his  version 
at  a  later  date,  in  the  metropolis.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  who  lives 
by  the  stage  would  hazard  his  reputa- 
tion by  deliberately  presenting  an  infe- 
rior play,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
he  was  injuriously  influenced,  perhaps 
unconsciously  to  himself,  and  that  his 
accustomed  dexterity  was  blunted  by 
the  unfortunate  complications  of  the 
case.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  the  drama  was  one  of  the  weak- 
est and  dullest  of  the  long  collection  to 
which  his  name  is  attached.  "  Foul 
Play,  a  Drama  by  Dion  Boucicault  and 
Charles  Reade  "  was  not  to  be  compared 
to  "  Foul  Play,  a  Drama  by  Charles 
Reade  and  Dion  Boucicault,"  in  spirit, 
vigor,  or  popular  effectiveness.  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  the  opposite  result 
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should  have  been  expected.  Nobody 
knew  better  than  Reade  that  his  collab- 
orator far  excelled  him  in  all  the  arts  of 
theatrical  manipulation. 

Respecting  another  and  more  recent 
drama  in  which  Reade  was  concerned 
as  co-author,  his  ill-informed  biographer 
is  again  at  fault.  Referring  to  Love 
and  Money,  performed  at  the  Adelphi 
in  1882,  Mr.  Compton  Reade  states  that 
"  whatever  credit  belongs  to  the  play 
must  be  set  down  to  the  score  of  Mr. 
Pettit."  The  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  in  November  of  the  same 
year  will  serve  to  correct  this  error  :  — 

"  Messrs.  Gatti  and  Warner  (who 
virtually  manages  the  Adelphi)  took  it 
into  their  heads  that  a  piece  by  Henry 
Pettit  and  Charles  Reade  would  com- 
bine melodrama  and  common  sense,  and 
fill  the  house.  So  Warner  called  on 
me  three  times  to  persuade  me  to  this 
collaboration.  I  raised  various  objec- 
tions, but  at  last  succumbed.  I  agreed 
to  sit  on  a  very  small  egg  provided  by 
Pettit.  It  was  a  very  bare  outline,  but 
Warner  thought  it  a  good  nucleus.  I 
went  to  work  and  wrote  half  the  play. 
Pettit,  distracted  by  rehearsals,  had  to 
be  driven  out  of  London  to  work. 
What  he  did  produce,  however,  was 
melodramatic  and  good,  —  all  but  his 
last  scene,  which  would  have  killed  the 
play.  We  thinned  everywhere,  and  al- 
tered each  other's  work,  and  made  a  tol- 
erable play,  with  a  powerful  part  for 
Warner,"  etc. 

This  piece,  the  last  dramatic  composi- 
tion in  which  Reade  was  concerned,  was 
"  voted  a  great  success  by  the  journals," 
and  was  eagerly  sought  for  by  specula- 
tors in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
American  purchasers  paid  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  it  before  it  was  produced  in 
London.  But  as  it  too  frequently  hap- 
pened, his  lack  of  practical  theatrical 
knowledge  and  his  reluctance  to  busy 
himself  with  the  minutiae  of  manage- 
ment made  him  in  the  end  a  loser  by 
the  transaction.  In  spite  of  occasional 


and  fitful  gleams  of  fortune,  the  theatre 
and  its  associations  were  destined  to 
bring  him  disappointment,  not  to  say 
disaster,  to  the  very  close  of  his  life. 

Perhaps  he  would  have  said  that  the 
pleasure  he  derived  from  even  his  ad- 
verse experiences  was  ample  compensa- 
tion for  all  his  losses.  Certainly  he  was 
never  so  well  contented  as  when  mixed 
up  in  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  theatri- 
cal adventure.  The  solid  dignity  and 
honor  which  he  enjoyed  at  Oxford  had 
less  attraction  for  him  than  the  glitter 
and  sparkle  of  the  footlights.  So  slight 
a  matter  as  the  reading  of  a  play  to 
actors  or  managers  was  for  him  an  oc- 
casion of  festivity.  He  would  get  to- 
gether the  parties  concerned,  always  in- 
cluding a  pretty  actress  or  two,  possibly 
three  or  four,  —  the  more  the  merrier,  — 
and  drive  them  to  Richmond,  or  Green- 
wich, or  some  other  attractive  suburban 
resort,  where  an  excellent  dinner  gener- 
ally preceded  the  business  of  the  day. 
He  was  not  a  good  reader.  His  voice 
was  too  thin  and  he  had  little  rhetorical 
grace,  but  his  intelligence  and  earnest- 
ness made  up  for  many  deficiencies. 
The  effect  he  produced  was  generally  to 
to  be  measured  by  the  understanding  of 
his  hearers.  Clever  men  and  women 
appreciated  the  value  of  his  dialogue, 
and  enjoyed  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  seen  a  buxom  burlesque  actress  — 
a  manager's  daughter,  who  was  seized 
with  the  fancy  to  appear  in  domestic 
drama,  and  who  imagined  she  could 
shine  in  Rachel  the  Reaper  —  ogle  her- 
self in  the  glass,  and  survey  with  joyous 
abandon  the  image  of  her  plenteous 
shape,  while  he  was  reciting,  with  true 
and  tender  feeling,  one  of  his  most 
pathetic  scenes.  "  My  dear,"  said  the 
offended  author,  "  be  kind  enough  to 
remember  that  you  must  exploit  your 
brains,  and  not  your  body,  in  my  play." 
Needless  to  add  that  the  part  was  not 
found  suitable  to  the  young  woman's  re- 
quirements. 

At  rehearsals  he  was  so  much  in  the 
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way  as  frequently  to  imperil  the  effect 
of  his  strongest  situations.  His  ideas 
were  always  good,  sometimes  admirable, 
but  he  was  totally  incapable  of  putting 
them  into  form  or  communicating  them 
to  others.  What  Mr.  Compton  Reade 
says  about  "  his  rare  ability  as  a  stage 
manager  "  is  sheer  nonsense.  When 
The  Double  Marriage  was  in  preparation 
at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  he  became  quite 
exasperated,  one  morning,  because  of 
his  inability  to  arrange  certain  groups  as 
he  desired.  Mrs.  Wigan,  the  wife  of  the 
manager,  a  very  stately  person,  whose 
authority  was  well  understood  to  be  su- 
preme in  the  establishment,  and  who 
seldom  permitted  herself  to  be  interest- 
ed in  the  business  of  the  stage,  stepped 
forward,  with  an  air  of  gracious  con- 
descension, to  assist  in  unraveling  the 
confusion.  Her  intention  was  excellent, 
and  her  cooperation  would  have  been 
valuable,  but  Reade  was  not  at  all  in- 
clined to  accept  it.  "  Madam,"  he  said, 
"  I  beg  you  not  to  interfere  with  my 
actresses.  If  you  do,  I  shall  direct  the 
prompter  to  request  you  to  retire." 
The  company  stood  aghast,  and  no  pub- 
lic performance  in  that  house  ever 
equaled  the  wonderful  pantomime  of 
Mrs.  Wigan's  indignant  withdrawal. 

Actors  were  warmly  welcomed  at  his 
home,  and  especially  American  actors, 
—  partly  because  they  were  more  famil- 
iar with  his  plays  than  their  English 
brethren.  Several  of  his  minor  pieces, 
which  seldom  lasted  beyond  a  single 
season  in  his  own  country,  have  kept  a 
place  in  the  regular  repertory  of  our 
theatres,  and  no  one  who  had  taken  part 
in  any  of  these  needed  to  wait  for  an 
invitation  from  him.  But  his  acquaint- 
ance with  representatives  of  our  stage 
dated  back  much  farther  than  the  time 
of  his  entrance  into  public  life.  He 
knew  Charlotte  Cushman  and  Forrest, 
and  for  the  latter  he  retained  a  good 
deal  of  admiration,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  stalwart  tragedian's  ingenuity  in  in- 
venting suggestive  "  business  "  and  by- 


play. Reade  insisted  that  Macready, 
who  affected  to  see  nothing  but  what  was 
contemptible  in  the  boisterous  competitor 
for  popular  favor,  studied  Forrest  close- 
ly, and  actually  adopted  many  of  his 
strong  effects.  This  was  especially  no- 
ticeable, Reade  declared,  after  the  Eng- 
lish actor  had  witnessed  the  American's 
performance  of  Macbeth.  To  mention 
a  single  example,  Forrest  was  the  first, 
so  far  as  Reade  knew,  to  cover  his  face 
and  avert  his  head  when  rushing  upon 
the  ghost  of  Banquo  ;  and  the  point 
was  at  once  seized  and  always  made  use 
of  by  Macready.  When  Edwin  Booth 
called  at  Albert  Gate,  in  1881,  Reade 
took  great  pleasure  in  recalling  his  vis- 
itor's father,  whom  he  had  seen  in  the 
days  of  ambitious  rivalry  between  the 
elder  Booth  and  Edmund  Kean.  Reade 
was  too  infirm  to  attend  many  of  Ed- 
win's performances  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  but  he  bore  earnest  testimony 
to  the  merit  of  what  he  did  witness. 
His  praises  showed,  in  some  particulars, 
a  curious  minuteness  of  observation. 
"  See  Booth  in  Lear,"  he  remarked  to 
certain  friends,  "  and  be  sure  you  call 
him  before  the  curtain  ;  if  you  don't, 
you  will  lose  a  fine  sensation.  There  is 
nothing  like  his  advance  and  retirement 
for  dignity,  and  his  salutation  has  the 
majesty  of  the  old  king  in  person." 

Reade's  desire  that  the  title  of  "  jour- 
nalist" should  appear  in  the  epitaph 
upon  his  tombstone  was  a  surprise  to 
many,  but  not  to  those  who  knew  how 
often  he  had  seriously  contemplated  en- 
gaging in  newspaper  work.  It  is  not 
forgotten  that  he  wrote  upon  various 
topics,  in  his  later  years,  for  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  and  other  journals,  but  the 
fact  that  he  more  than  once  proposed 
establishing  a  daily  or  weekly  of  his  own 
has  escaped  general  notice.  There  are 
still  remaining,  I  presume,  some  attaches 
of  the  Telegraph  who  can  recall  the  ne- 
gotiations which  promised,  at  one  time, 
to  enlist  him  on  the  staff  of  that  paper. 
It  was  in  1863,  when  the  Telegraph  had 
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just  started  upon  a  career  of   indepen- 
dent energy  which  seemed  destined  to 
realize  Reade's  conception  of  what  mod- 
ern journalism  ought  to  be.     A  trifling 
circumstance  made  me  acquainted  with 
his  willingness  to  put  himself  upon  terms 
of  more  direct  communication  with  the 
reading  public  than  was  possible  in  his 
capacity  of  novelist.     He  had  witnessed 
the  memorable   prize-fight  of    Heenan 
and  King,  in    company  with    Nicholas 
Woods,  of  the  Times,  and  myself,  and, 
on  his  return  to  London,  had  left  us  at 
my  lodgings,  where  Woods  was  to  pre- 
pare his  description  of  the  combat.     But 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey  and  the  nu- 
merous excitements  of  the  day  had  com- 
pletely exhausted   the   clever  Irish   re- 
porter.   After  writing  perhaps  a  column 
and  a  half,  he  declared  himself  totally 
unable  to  continue,  and  called  upon  me 
to  finish  the  task.     Perceiving  that  he 
was  really  prostrated,  I  proposed  to  send 
for  Reade,  who  lived  close  at  hand,  and 
ask  his  cooperation.     To  this,  however, 
Woods  did  not  consent.     He  was  ready 
to  receive  assistance  from  an  old  associ- 
ate, but  not  from  a  comparative  stranger. 
When  Reade  heard  of   this,  he  said 
that  he  had  not  much  inclination  for  re- 
porting, but  would  have  been  pleased  to 
write  a  leader   upon   the    subject,  and 
would  not  object  to  the  opportunity  of 
speaking   his    mind,  in    a   daily  paper, 
upon  various  matters  in  which  he   felt 
an  interest.     I  repeated  his  statement  to 
Mr.  J.  Prowse,  who  then  supplied  the 
Telegraph's  "  social "  leaders,  and   the 
result  was  that  Mr.  Thornton  Hunt  vis- 
ited Reade  on  behalf  of  the  proprietors, 
with  a  view  to  securing  him  as  a  regu- 
lar contributor.     But   the   arrangement 
was  not  carried  out,  principally  because 
of  Reade's  persistence  in  demanding  a 
privilege  which    could  not   properly  be 
conceded.     He  had  been  much  irritated, 
not  long  before,  by  the  alterations  that 
Mr.  Lucas,  the  editor  of  Once  a  Week, 
had  made  in  the  manuscript  of  A  Good 
Fight ;  which  novel  Reade  had  brought 


to  an  abrupt  close,  rather  than  allow  it 
to  be  disfigured  by  mutilations.  Fail- 
ing, or  not  choosing,  to  recognize  the 
difference  between  a  work  of  fiction 
published  under  his  name  and  a  series 
of  anonymous  articles  for  which  the 
newspaper,  and  not  himself,  must  be  re- 
sponsible, he  stipulated  that  his  "  copy  " 
for  the  Telegraph  should  be  subject  to 
no  change  or  modification.  He  was  as- 
sured that  the  editor's  rights  would  be 
exercised  with  discretion,  and  that  there 
would  probably  be  no  occasion  for  ever 
varying  a  line  of  his  matter  ;  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  reconcile  his  suscep- 
tibilities with  the  necessity  of  submis- 
sion, in  a  daily  paper,  to  one  central  au- 
thority. He  refused  to  be  convinced, 
and  a  leader  which  he  had  prepared, 
and  which  had  been  put  in  type,  was 
sent  back  to  him,  with  expressions  of 
more  than  formal  regret.  There  was 
reason  for  regret.  The  article  dealt 
with  a  subject  which  Reade  was  treating 
at  the  same  time,  under  the  guise  of  a 
serial  romance,  in  All  the  Year  Round  ; 
namely,  the  abuses  of  lunatic  asylums. 
It  was  in  his  best  style,  and  the  Tele- 
graph could  ill  afford  to  lose  it,  and 
with  it  the  prospect  of  publishing  a  suc- 
cession of  essays  which  would  have  been 
a  striking  feature  in  current  journalism. 
But  the  point  of  dissension  was  one  that 
could  not  be  yielded,  as  Reade  subse- 
quently acknowledged.  He  never  again 
came  so  near  to  direct  connection  with 
an  established  journal,  although  in  1881 
the  proprietors  of  a  "  society  "  weekly 
offered  him  something  like  six  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  nothing  more  than  the 
bare  use  of  his  name  as  conductor. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  thus  far  re- 
corded little  in  support  of  my  early  state- 
ment that  the  impression  of  breadth  and 
loftiness  produced  by  the  first  meeting 
with  Reade  was  never  obliterated  ;  and 
I  fear  that  the  evidence  could  not  be 
given  satisfactorily  in  any  reminiscences 
of  the  kind  thair  the  public  cares  to  read. 
The  finer  attributes  of  a  man  seldom  re- 
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veal  themselves  in  actions  which  can 
be  lightly  or  briefly  narrated.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly possible  to  explain  how  I 
know  that  Reade  was  rarely  endowed 
with  intense  humanity,  just  principle, 
and  generous  magnanimity,  but  not  very 
easy  to  illustrate  those  qualities  by  re- 
lating detached  incidents.  The  details 
which  make  up  a  mass  are  not  always 
imposing  when  inspected  separately. 
My  judgment  is  founded  upon  a  long 
and  continuous,  but  not  necessarily  event- 
ful, experience.  Yet  I  will  endeavor  to 
recall  one  or  two  instances  of  his  rea- 
diness to  set  aside  prejudices,  both  in- 
stinctive and  cultivated,  in  obedience  to 
his  sense  of  justice  or  his  impulses  of 
sympathy  and  compassion. 

He  was  accustomed  to  look  at  society 
through  conventional  glasses,  and  his 
careless  indifference  frequently  made 
him  appear  illiberal  and  harsh.  He  ac- 
cepted, rather  than  formed,  a  poor  esti- 
mate of  "  the  lower  orders,"  whom  he 
spoke  of,  comprehensively,  as  "  a  bad 
lot."  This  was  entirely  a  matter  of 
habit.  A  little  reflection  would  some- 
times cause  him  to  change  his  attitude 
with  amusing  rapidity.  He  had  adopt- 
ed, without  consideration,  the  English 
theory  that  servants  are  the  natural  ene- 
mies of  their  employers,  and  was  con- 
tent to  keep  them  at  the  distance  pre- 
scribed by  common  usage.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  was  informed  by  his  associate 
in  housekeeping,  Mrs.  Seymour,  a  third 
party  being  present,  that  a  maid  had 
been  detected  in  a  grievous  fault. 

"  She  reads,  Charles  !  "  said  that 
lady,  with  the  air  of  one  who  brings 
tidings  of  dire  import. 

"  That's  a  bad  job,"  answered  Reade, 
perfunctorily,  as  if  replying  to  a  remark 
about  the  weather. 

At  first,  the  observation  and  the  re- 
sponse conveyed  no  clear  meaning  to 
the  American  listener,  but  it  was  pres- 
ently explained  that  the  girl  had  been 
found,  after  her  appointed  bedtime, 
reading  by  candle-light  a  copy  of  It  Is 


[October, 

Never  Too  Late  To  Mend.  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem  to  persons  unfamiliar 
with  the  insular  idea  of  a  servant's  du- 
ties, this  was  regarded  as  a  grave  mis- 
demeanor. Nothing  commendable  was 
»een  in  the  housemaid's  intelligence  and 
ambition,  nor  in  her  willingness  to  give 
up  an  hour  or  more  of  her  nightly  rest 
to  make  herself  acquainted  with  one  of 
her  master's  books.  Mrs.  Seymour  was 
as  kind-hearted  a  creature  as  ever  lived, 
and  would  have  grudged  neither  money 
nor  toil  to  befriend  a  fellow-being ;  but 
she  was  an  Englishwoman,  and  could 
not  be  brought  to  acknowledge  that  this 
girl  was  honest.  It  was  true  that  she 
read  at  a  time  when  her  work  for  the 
day  was  ended,  and  that  the  candle 
which  she  used  was  her  own ;  but  she 
deprived  herself  of  some  of  the  rest 
which  was  needed  to  enable  her  to  start 
fairly  upon  her  morning  tasks,  and  her 
untrustworthiness  was  proved  by  her 
secret  indulgence  in  a  practice  not  befit- 
ting her  station. 

A  somewhat  lively  discussion  fol- 
lowed, in  which  Reade  took  no  part, 
further  than  to  say,  when  appealed  to 
for  confirmation  or  denial  of  sundry 
propositions,  "  I  think  Seymour  gives 
you  the  general  opinion,"  or,  "I  believe 
that  is  our  way  of  looking  at  it."  He 
sat  and  listened,  biting  his  nails  indus- 
triously, as  was  his  habit  when  contem- 
plating a  trite  subject  from  a  new  point 
of  view.  A  day  or  two  later  he  brought 
from  his  study  a  package  of  manuscript, 
which  he  threw  down  with  the  remark, 
"  There,  perhaps  that  will  suit  your  re- 
publican highness."  It  was  an  elabo- 
rate argument  on  behalf  of  domestic 
servants,  defining  their  position,  defend- 
ing their  rights  and  privileges,  and  chari- 
tably extenuating  their  follies  and  weak- 
nesses. Portions  of  this  document  were 
afterward  introduced  into  his  novel,  A 
Simpleton.  As  for  the  aspiring  house- 
maid, she  underwent  some  sort  of  ex- 
amination, and,  being  found  capable  of 
better  things  than  kitchen  drudgery, 
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was  suddenly  translated,  by  her  employ- 
er's influence,  to  the  position  of  an  as- 
sistant nurse  in  a  hospital,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  she  might  be  occupied,  at 
odd  times,  in  reading  novels  to  the  pa- 
tients. 

There  was  one  class  of  humble  public 
servants,  as  unpopular  in  London  as 
elsewhere,  for  whom  Reade  had  no  tol- 
eration. These  were  the  cab -drivers. 
He  abominated  them  collectively,  and 
he  never  took  a  long  ride  without  de- 
testing individually  the  man  who  drove 
him.  Many  a  time  he  stopped  his  four- 
wheeler  —  he  would  not  use  a  hansom 
if  he  could  help  it  —  in  the  middle  of  a 
course,  and  engaged  another,  for  no  rea- 
son but  that  the  appearance  of  "that 
beggar  on  the  box  "  had  become  offen- 
sive to  him.  One  night  I  accompanied 
him  to  a  dinner  party  in  Half  Moon 
Street.  It  rained  violently,  and  the 
curbstone  was  slippery  with  mud.  As 
our  cab-driver  opened  the  door  of  the 
vehicle,  he  missed  his  footing,  and  fell 
heavily  between  the  wheels.  "  Drunk," 
said  Reade,  sententiously ;  but  when  he 
saw  the  man's  face  he  sprang  out,  and 
lifted  him  to  a  sitting  position  on  the 
sidewalk.  "  Are  you  hurt,  my  poor  fel- 
low ?  "  he  inquired  ;  but  his  poor  fellow 
could  only  gasp  for  breath.  Reade 
called  a  servant  from  the  house  we  were 
about  to  enter,  and  asked  her  to  bring 
a  glass  of  spirits,  —  that  being  his  no- 
tion of  a  panacea  for  all  the  woes  of  the 
populace.  The  woman  hesitated,  and 
seemed  to  think  it  was  not  quite  in  her 
line.  There  are  gradations  of  caste  in 
England,  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
social  ladder.  Then  Reade  managed  to 
get  the  injured  man  partly  into  the  cab, 
with  his  feet  resting  upon  the  sidewalk, 
and  after  satisfying  himself  that  the 
position  was  safe,  and  that  the  horse 
would  not  stir,  ran  to  a  bar-room  on  the 
corner  of  the  street,  ordered  a  shilling's 
worth  of  brandy,  hot,  —  a  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  make  any  cabman  delirious,  — 
and  carried  it  back  to  his  protege,  whom 


he  did  not  leave  until  the  latter  was 
able  to  mount  his  seat  and  move  slowly 
away.  That  was  the  only  time  I  ever 
knew  Reade  to  conquer  one  of  his  most 
cherished  antipathies  so  far  as  to  go 
into  a  drink-shop.  He  told  the  driver 
to  report,  next  day,  at  Albert  Terrace. 
The  driver  did  so,  and  I  suppose  I  am 
bound  to  add  that  Reade  would  not  see 
him.  He  was  equal  to  any  sudden  de- 
mand upon  his  good  feeling,  but  he 
could  not  face  a  cabman  in  cold  blood. 
So  he  sent  out  a  consolatory  coin,  and 
the  four-wheeler  went  on  its  way  rejoi- 
cing. 

In  the  autumn  of  1869,  Reade  was 
about  to  gather  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  friends  and  acquaintances,  to 
celebrate  an  event  of  interest  in  liter- 
ary and  theatrical  circles.  Among  the 
proposed  guests  was  one,  an  editor  of 
standing  and  influence,  whose  presence 
was  undoubtedly  desirable,  but  whom  he 
had  been  extremely  reluctant  to  invite. 
This  individual's  son,  a  juvenile  and  im- 
mature journalist,  had  written,  not  long 
before,  an  anonymous  satirical  attack 
upon  the  sensitive  author,  wantonly 
abusive,  and  sufficiently  pungent  to  give 
him  great  annoyance.  Reade  had  posi- 
tive information  of  this  fact,  but  it  was 
understood  that  the  father  knew  nothing 
about  it,  —  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
been  included  in  the  party.  A  few  days 
previous  to  the  entertainment,  Reade 
was  disturbed  and  angered  by  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  note  from  the  editor,  request- 
ing as  a  special  favor  that  an  invitation 
be  extended  to  the  offending  son.  This 
seemed  to  call  for  decisive  action.  Arm- 
ing himself  with  the  evidence  of  what 
the  young  writer  had  done,  Reade  has- 
tened to  the  father's  office,  intending  to 
unburden  his  mind  freely,  and  quite  pre- 
pared to  revoke  the  invitation  already 
given,  even  at  the  cost  of  incurring  the 
hostility  of  an  important  newspaper. 
But  before  he  could  collect  himself  for 
the  onset,  the  'editor  began  explaining 
that  he  was  conscious  of  having  tres- 
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passed  to  an  extent  which  nothing  could 
wholly  justify,  but  for  which  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  might  furnish  a  par- 
tial excuse.  The  son  was  on  the  point 
of  embarking  in  an  enterprise  the  for- 
tune of  which  largely  depended  upon 
the  good  will  of  such  men  as  Reade  was 
about  to  bring  together.  If  he  could 
meet  them  once,  the  benefit  would  be 
unspeakable.  With  considerable  feeling, 
the  father  pledged  his  word  that  he 
would  not  have  asked  this  privilege  if 
he  did  not  know  his  son  to  be  thorough- 
ly worthy  of  it.  The  youth  was  the 
soul  of  courtesy,  delicacy,  honor,  —  all 
that  a  fond  father  could  wish.  No  one 
who  was  acquainted  with  his  merits 
would  think  that  the  liberty  which  had 
been  taken  was  altogether  unpardonable. 
This,  and  much  more,  was  poured  into 
the  ears  of  the  man  who  had  in  his 
pocket  the  proof  of  what  he,  at  any  rate, 
regarded  as  a  gross  and  flagrant  per- 
sonal outrage,  committed  by  the  object 
of  the  paternal  eulogy. 

In  the  midst  of  the  exhortation,  the 
son  came  unexpectedly  upon  the  scene. 
He  showed  embarrassment  and  agita- 
tion, but  the  father  saw  nothing  amiss, 
and  was  delighted  at  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  his  paragon  to  the  distin- 
guished author.  The  sincerity  and  proud 
confidence  of  the  elder  journalist  were 
too  much  for  Reade,  and  the  hostile 
purpose  of  his  call  was  straightway  for- 
gotten. He  could  not  shatter  so  happy 
an  illusion.  Lifting  his  hands  and 
dropping  them  upon  his  knees,  —  a  ges- 
ture which  with  him  meant  uncondi- 
tional surrender,  —  he  turned  to  the 
young  man,  spoke  of  what  he  had  just 
heard  concerning  the  projected  enter- 
prise, and  told  him  that  the  best  founda- 
tion for  success  was  a  resolution  to  deal 
fairly  and  uprightly  with  all  men,  to 
avoid  the  mean  tricks  of  his  profession, 
and  to  "  stick  fast  to  the  golden  rule  as 
a  guide  for  life."  "  Do  no  writing  with 
a  dirty  pen,  my  young  friend,"  he  add- 
ed. The  father  looked  puzzled,  but  was 


relieved  when  Reade  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  the  son  would  be  welcome  at 
the  coming  dinner.  "  You  will  meet 
some  gentlemen  worth  knowing,  —  some 
gentlemen  of  very  high  character.  I 
will  put  you  near  them.  A  young  man 
starting  in  your  course  cannot  do  better 
than  to  take  them  as  models."  Again 
the  editor  opened  his  eyes,  for  Reade 
was  not  addicted  to  preaching,  and  this 
style  of  address  was  far  away  from  his 
ordinary  line.  But  the  satisfaction  of 
having  obtained  his  desire  blinded  the 
father  to  the  singularity  of  the  conver- 
sation. 

By  the  next  morning's  mail  a  letter 
came  to  Reade  from  the  young  writer, 
frankly  avowing  his  act,  and  stating  that 
he  did  not  feel  warranted  in  accepting 
an  invitation  which  he  was  sure  would 
not  have  been  offered  if  the  truth  had 
been  known.  He  had  been  guilty  of 
great  folly  and  impertinence,  but  he 
would  not  add  to  the  offense  by  impos- 
ing upon  the  kindness  of  a  gentleman 
whom  he  had  injured.  He  expressed  a 
hope  that  his  father  might  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  his  misdeed  ;  not  that  he 
wished  to  escape  the  consequences  to 
himself,  but  because  the  exposure  would 
give  grief  and  pain  to  an  innocent  per- 
son, who  was  one  of  the  novelist's  warm- 
est admirers.  Reade  answered  immedi- 
ately, saying  that  all  the  facts  had  been 
for  some  time  in  his  possession,  as  would 
appear  from  a  document  which  he  in- 
closed, and  which  he  trusted  would  be 
destroyed,  since  its  existence  could  now 
serve  no  good  purpose  ;  that  the  invita- 
tion could  not  be  canceled,  and  that  he 
should  be  disappointed  if  it  were  disre- 
garded. The  young  man  presented  him- 
self at  the  designated  time,  in  a  state  of 
mind  which  indicated  a  disposition  to 
put  his  head  under  Reade's  foot,  if  that 
were  required  of  him  ;  and  from  that 
day  he  was  one  of  the  author's  most  de- 
voted adherents  and  disciples. 

I  might  recount  an  almost  endless 
series  of  occurrences  in  which  Reade 
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was  similarly  concerned,  and  every  as- 
pect in  which  I  think  of  him  is  bright- 
ened with  the  memory  of  his  kindliness 
and  generosity.  A  gracious  charity 
shone  through  all  the  serious  actions  of 
his  life.  His  hospitality  was  boundless, 
and  his  sympathy  with  suffering  was  as 
quick  and  tender  as  his  hatred  of  injus- 
tice was  fiery  and  uncontrollable.  The 
armor  of  eccentricity  in  which  he  en- 
cased himself  was  easily  penetrated,  and 
a  tale  of  sorrow  or  distress  always  found 
the  way  to  his  heart.  If  I  give  no  fur- 
ther illustrations  of  his  gentler  traits,  it 
is  because  they  would  soon  begin  to  ap- 
pear like  repetitions  of  almost  identical 


examples.  My  desire  in  offering  these 
desultory  anecdotes  has  been  to  repre- 
sent him  in  the  familiar  and  informal 
guise  which,  to  my  recollection,  most 
naturally  belongs  to  him.  This  could 
not  be  done  without  allowing  his  quaint 
and  peculiar  characteristics  to  appear 
more  freely  than  if  I  were  endeavoring 
to  erect  a  memorial  of  massive  and  un- 
real proportions ;  but  there  was  little  in 
his  life  that  called  for  concealment,  and 
I  have  no  fear  of  evil  results  from  the 
harmless  disclosures  which  I  have  made. 
No  one  can  possibly  understand  them  to 
imply  a  lack  of  affection  for  the  friend, 
or  of  respect  for  the  man  of  letters. 
E.  H.  House. 


PAUL  PATOFF. 


XVIII. 

[Continued.] 

WHILE  Balsamides  dismissed  the 
coachman,  I  led  Alexander  quickly  into 
the  house  and  up  the  narrow  stairs.  In 
a  few  minutes  Gregorios  joined  us,  and 
coffee  was  brought. 

"  I  think  you  could  wear  my  clothes," 
he  said,  looking  at  Alexander  with  a 
scarcely  perceptible  smile.  "  We  are 
nearly  the  same  height,  and  I  am  almost 
as  thin  as  you." 

"  If  you  would  be  so  very  kind  as  to 
send  for  a  barber,"  suggested  Patoff. 
"  I  have  never  been  allowed  one,  for  fear 
I  should  get  hold  of  his  razor,  and  kill 
myself  or  somebody  else." 

"  I  will  go  and  send  one,"  said  I. 
"  And  I  will  rouse  your  brother,  and 
bring  him  back  with  me." 

"Stop!"  cried  Balsamides.  "You 
cannot  go  like  that !  "  I  had  forgotten 
that  I  still  wore  the  adjutant's  uniform. 
"  Take  care  of  our  friend,"  he  added, 
"  and  I  will  go  myself." 

We   should  probably  have   felt  very 


tired,  after  our  night's  excursion,  had  we 
not  been  sustained  by  the  sense  of  tri- 
umph at  having  at  last  succeeded  beyond 
all  hope.  It  was  hard  to  imagine  what 
the  effect  would  be  upon  Madame  Pa- 
toff,  and  I  began  to  fear  for  her  reason 
as  I  remembered  how  improbable  it  had 
always  seemed  to  me  that  we  should 
find  her  son  alive.  I  was  full  of  curi- 
osity to  hear  his  story,  but  I  knew  that 
he  was  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  emo- 
tion, so  that  I  put  him  in  possession  of 
my  room  and  gave  him  some  of  my 
friend's  clothes.  In  a  few  moments  the 
barber  arrived,  and  while  he  was  per- 
forming his  operations  I  myself  resumed 
my  ordinary  dress. 

Balsamides  found  Paul  in  bed  and 
fast  asleep,  but,  pushing  the  servant 
aside,  he  walked  in  and  opened  the  win- 
dows. 

"  Wake  up,  Patoff ! "  he  shouted,  mak- 
ing a  great  noise  with  the  fastenings. 

"  Holloa  !  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 
cried  Paul,  opening  his  sleepy  eyes  wide 
with  astonishment  as  he  saw  Balsamides 
standing  before  him,  white  as  death  with 
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the  excitement  of  the  night.  "  Has 
anything  happened  ?  " 

"  Everything  has  happened,"  said 
Gregorios.  "  The  sun  is  risen,  the  birds 
are  singing,  the  Jews  are  wrangling  in 
the  bazaar,  the  dogs  are  fighting  at  Ga- 
lata  Serai,  and,  last  of  all,  your  brother, 
Alexander  Patoff,  is  at  this  moment 
drinking  his  coffee  in  my  rooms." 

"  My  brother !  "  cried  Paul,  fairly 
leaping  out  of  bed  in  his  excitement. 
"  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  Come,  let  us  go 
at  once." 

"  Your  costume,"  remarked  Balsami- 
des  quietly,  "  smacks  too  much  of  the 
classic  for  the  Grande  Rue  de  Pera.  I 
will  wait  while  you  dress." 

"  Does  my  mother  know  ?  "  asked 
Patoff. 

"No,"  replied  Balsamides.  "Your 
brother  had  not  been  five  minutes  in  my 
house  when  I  came  here."  Then  he 
told  Paul  briefly  how  we  had  found  Al- 
exander. 

Paul  Patoff  was  not  a  man  to  be  easi- 
ly surprised  ;  but  in  the  present  case  the 
issue  had  been  so  important  that,  being 
taken  utterly  unawares  by  the  news,  he 
felt  stunned  and  dazed  as  he  tried  to 
realize  the  whole  truth.  He  sat  down 
in  the  midst  of  dressing,  and  for  one 
moment  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 
Balsamides  looked  on  quietly.  He  knew 
how  much  even  that  simple  action  meant 
in  a  man  of  Paul's  proud  and  undemon- 
strative temper.  In  a  few  seconds  Paul 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  completed  his 
toilette. 

"  You  know  how  grateful  I  am  to  you 
both,"  he  said.  "  You  must  guess  it, 
for  nothing  I  could  say  could  express 
what  I  feel." 

"  Do  not  mention  it,"  answered  Bal- 
samides. "No  thanks  could  give  me 
half  the  pleasure  I  have  in  seeing  your 
satisfaction.  You  must  prepare  to  find 
your  brother  much  changed,  I  fancy. 
He  seemed  to  me  to  be  thin  and  pale, 
but  I  think  he  is  not  ill  in  any  way.  If 
you  are  ready,  we  will  go." 


Meanwhile,  Alexander  had  had  his 
hair  cut  short,  in  the  military  fashion, 
and  had  been  divested  of  the  immense 
beard  which  hid  half  his  face.  A  tub 
and  a  suit  of  civilized  clothes  did  the 
rest,  even  though  the  latter  did  not  fit 
him  as  well  as  Gregorios  had  expected. 
Gregorios  is  a  deceptive  man,  and  is 
larger  than  he  looks,  for  his  coat  was 
too  broad  for  Alexander,  and  hung  loose- 
ly over  the  latter's  shoulders  and  chest. 
But  in  spite  of  the  imperfect  fit,  the 
change  in  the  man's  appearance  was  so 
great  that  I  started  in  surprise  when  he 
entered  the  sitting-room,  taking  him  for 
an  intruder  who  had  walked  in  unan- 
nounced. 

He  was  very  beautiful ;  that  is  the 
only  word  which  applies  to  his  appear- 
ance. His  regular  features  were  ethe- 
real as  the  face  of  an  angel  in  their  ex- 
treme thinness,  but  he  had  not  the  pain- 
ful look  of  emaciation  which  one  so 
often  sees  in  the  faces  of  those  long  kept 
in  confinement.  He  was  very  thin,  in- 
deed, but  there  was  a  perfect  grace  in 
all  his  movements,  an  ease  and  self-pos- 
session in  his  gestures,  a  quiet,  earnest, 
trustful  look  in  his  dark  eyes,  which 
seemed  almost  unearthly.  I  watched 
him  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  with 
the  greatest  admiration  also.  Had  I 
been  asked  at  that  moment  to  state  what 
man  or  woman  in  the  whole  world  I 
considered  most  perfectly  beautiful,  I 
should  have  answered  unhesitatingly,  Al- 
exander Patoff.  He  had  that  about  him 
which  is  scarcely  ever  met  with  in  men, 
and  which  does  not  always  please  others, 
though  it  never  fails  to  attract  attention. 
I  mean  that  he  had  the  delicate  beauty 
of  a  woman  combined  with  the  activity 
and  dash  of  a  man.  I  saw  how  the 
lightness,  the  alternate  indolence  and 
reckless  excitement,  of  such  a  nature 
must  act  upon  a  man  of  Paul  Patoff's 
character.  Every  point  and  peculiarity 
of  Alexander's  temper  and  bearing 
would  necessarily  irritate  Paul,  who  was 
stern,  cold,  and  manly  before  all  else, 
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and  who  readily  despised  every  species 
of  weakness  except  pride,  and  every 
demonstration  of  feeling  except  physical 
courage.  Alexander  was  like  his  moth- 
er; so  like  her,  indeed,  that  as  soon  as 
I  saw  him  without  his  beard  I  realized 
the  cause  of  Madame  Patoff 's  singular 
preference  for  the  elder  son,  and  much 
which  had  seemed  unnatural  before  was 
explained  by  this  sudden  revelation. 
Paul  probably  resembled  his  father's 
family  more  than  his  mother's.  Madame 
Patoff,  who  had  loved  that  same  cold, 
determined  character  in  her  husband, 
because  she  was  awed  by  it,  hated  it  in 
her  child,  because  she  could  neither  bend 
it  nor  influence  it,  nor  make  it  express 
any  of  that  exuberant  affection  which 
Alexander  so  easily  felt.  Both  boys 
had  inherited  from  their  father  a  goodly 
share  of  the  Slav  element,  but,  finding 
very  different  ground  upon  which  to 
work  in  the  natures  of  the  two  brothers, 
the  strong  Russian  individuality  had  de- 
veloped in  widely  different  ways.  In 
Alexander  were  expressed  all  the  wild 
extremes  of  mood  of  which  the  true 
Russian  is  so  eminently  capable ;  all  the 
overflowing  and  uncultivated  talent  and 
love  of  art  and  beauty,  which  in  Russia 
brings  forth  so  much  that  approaches 
indefinitely  near  to  genius  without  ever 
quite  reaching  it.  In  Paul  the  effect  of 
the  Slavonic  blood  was  totally  opposite, 
and  showed  itself  in  that  strange  stolid- 
ity, that  cold  and  ruthless  exercise  of 
force  and  pursuance  of  conviction,  which 
have  characterized  so  many  Russian 
generals,  so  many  Russian  monarchs, 
and  which  have  produced  also  so  many 
Russian  martyrs.  There  is  something 
fateful  in  that  terrible  sternness,  some- 
thing which  very  well  excites  horror 
while  imposing  respect,  and  especially 
when  forced  to  submit  to  superior  force  ; 
and  when  vanquished,  there  is  something 
grand  in  the  capacity  such  a  character 
possesses  for  submitting  to  destiny,  and 
bearing  the  extremest  suffering. 

It  was  clear  enough  that  there  could 


never  be  any  love  lost  between  two  such 
men,  and  I  was  curious  to  see  their  meet- 
ing. I  wondered  whether  each  would 
fall  upon  the  other's  neck  and  shed  tears 
of  rejoicing,  or  whether  they  would 
shake  hands  and  express  their  satisfac- 
tion more  formally.  In  looking  forward 
to  the  scene  which  was  soon  to  take  place, 
I  almost  wished  that  Paul  might  have 
accompanied  us  in  the  disguise  of  a  sec- 
ond adjutant,  and  thus  have  had  a  hand 
in  the  final  stroke  by  which  we  had 
effected  Alexander's  liberation.  But  I 
knew  that  he  would  only  have  been  in 
the  way,  and  that,  considering  the  whole 
situation,  we  had  done  wisely.  The  least 
mistake  on  his  part  might  have  led  to 
a  struggle  inside  the  Khanum's  house, 
and  we  had  good  cause  to  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  having  freed  the  prisoner 
without  shedding  blood.  There  was 
something  pleasantly  ludicrous  in  the 
thought  that  all  our  anticipations  of  a 
fight  had  ended  in  that  one  solemn  kick 
with  which  Balsamides  had  consigned 
Selim  to  the  prison  whence  we  had  taken 
Alexander. 

I  was  giving  the  latter  a  few  more  de- 
tails of  the  events  of  the  night,  when 
Paul  and  Balsamides  entered  the  room 
together.  Paul  showed  more  emotion 
than  I  had  expected,  and  clasped  his 
brother  in  his  arms  in  genuine  delight 
at  having  found  him  at  last.  Then  he 
looked  long  at  his  face,  as  though  trying 
to  see  how  far  Alexander  was  changed 
in  the  twenty  months  which  had  elapsed 
since  they  had  met. 

"  You*  are  a  little  thinner,  —  you  look 
as  though  you  had  been  ill,"  said  Paul. 

"  No,  I  have  not  been  ill,  but  I  have 
suffered  horribly  in  many  ways,"  an- 
swered Alexander,  in  his  smooth,  musical 
voice. 

For  some  minutes  they  exchanged 
questions,  while  they  overcame  their  first 
excitement  at  being  once  more  together. 
It  was,  indeed,  little  less  than  a  resur- 
rection, and  Alexander's  ethereal  face 
was  that  of  a  spirit  returning  to  earth 
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rather  than  of  a  living  man  who  had 
never  left  it.  At  last  Paul  grew  calmer. 

"  Will  you  tell  us  how  it  happened  ?  " 
he  asked,  as  he  sat  down  upon  the  divan 
beside  his  brother.  Balsamides  and  I 
established  ourselves  in  chairs,  ready  to 
listen  with  breathless  interest  to  the  tale 
Alexander  was  about  to  tell. 

"  You  remember  that  night  at  Santa 
Sophia,  Paul  ?  "  began  the  young  man, 
leaning  back  among  the  cushions,  which 
showed  to  strong  advantage  the  extreme 
beauty  of  his  delicate  face.  "  Yes,  of 
course  you  remember  it,  very  vividly, 
for  Mr.  Griggs  has  told  me  how  you 
acted,  and  all  the  trouble  you  took  to 
find  me.  Very  well ;  you  remember, 
then,  that  the  last  time  I  saw  you  we 
were  all  looking  down  at  those  fellows 
as  they  went  through  their  prayers  and 
prostrations,  and  I  stood  a  little  apart 
from  you.  You  were  very  much  ab- 
sorbed in  the  sight,  and  the  kavass,  who 
was  a  Mussulman,  was  looking  on  very 
devoutly.  I  thought  I  should  like  to  see 
the  sight  from  the  other  side,  and  I 
walked  away  and  turned  the  corner  of 
the  gallery.  You  did  not  notice  me,  I 
suppose,  and  the  noise  of  the  crowd,  ris- 
ing and  falling  on  their  knees,  must 
have  drowned  my  footsteps." 

"  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  you 
had  moved  from  where  you  stood,"  said 
Paul. 

"  No.  When  I  reached  the  corner, 
I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  a  man 
standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  pillar.  I 
was  still  more  astonished  when  I  recog- 
nized the  hideous  negro  who  had  knocked 
off  my  hat  in  the  afternoon.  I  expect- 
ed that  he  would  insult  me,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  made  as  though  I  would  show 
fight ;  but  he  raised  his  finger  to  his  lips, 
and  with  the  other  hand  held  out  a  let- 
ter, composing  his  face  into  a  sort  of 
horrible  leer,  intended  to  be  attractive. 
I  took  the  letter  without  speaking,  for  I 
knew  he  could  not  understand  a  word  I 
said,  and  that  I  could  not  understand 
him.  The  envelope  contained  a  sheet 


of  pink  paper,  on  which,  in  an  ill-formed 
hand,  but  in  tolerably  good  French,  were 
written  a  few  words.  It  was  a  declara- 
tion of  love." 

"  From  Laleli  ?  "  asked  Balsamides, 
with  a  laugh. 

"Exactly,"  replied  Alexander.  "It 
was  a  declaration  of  love  from  Laleli. 
I  leave  you  to  imagine  what  I  supposed 
Laleli  to  be  like  at  that  time,  and  Paul, 
who  knows  me,  will  tell  you  that  I  was 
not  likely  to  hesitate  at  such  a  moment. 
The  note  ended  by  saying  that  the  faith- 
ful Selim  would  conduct  me  to  her  pre- 
sence without  delay.  I  was  delighted 
with  the  adventure,  and  crept  noiselessly 
after  him  in  the  shadow  of  the  gallery, 
lest  you  should  see  me  ;  for  I  knew  you 
would  prevent  my  going  with  the  man. 
We  descended  the  stairs,  but  it  was  not 
until  we  reached  the  bottom  that  I  saw 
we  had  not  come  down  by  the  way  I 
had  ascended.  Selim  was  most  obsequi- 
ous, and  seemed  ready  to  do  everything 
for  my  comfort.  As  we  walked  down  a 
narrow  street,  he  presented  me  with  a 
new  fez,  and  made  signs  to  me  to  put  it 
on  instead  of  my  hat,  which  he  then 
carefully  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief 
and  carried  in  his  hand.  At  a  place 
near  the  bridge  several  caiques  were 
lying  side  by  side.  He  invited  me  to 
enter  one,  which  I  observed  was  very 
luxuriously  fitted,  and  which  I  thought  I 
recognized  as  the  one  in  which  I  had  so 
often  seen  the  woman  with  the  impene- 
trable veil.  I  lay  back  among  the  cush- 
ions and  smoked,  while  Selim  perched 
himself  on  the  raised  seat  behind  me, 
and  the  four  boatmen  pulled  rapidly 
away.  It  was  heavy  work  for  them,  I 
dare  say,  tugging  up-stream,  but  to  me 
the  voyage  was  enchanting.  The  shores 
were  all  illuminated,  and  the  Bosphorus 
swarmed  with  boats.  It  was  the  last 
time  I  was  in  a  caique.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  could  bear  the  sight  of  one 
now." 

"  So  they  took  you  to  Laleli's  house  ?  " 
said  Paul,  anxious  to  hear  the  rest. 
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"  Yes,  I  was  taken  to  Laleli's  house, 
and  I  never  got  out  of  it  till  last  night," 
continued  Alexander.  "  How  long  is 
it?  I  have  not  the  least  idea  o"f  the 
European  date." 

"  This  is  the  29th  of  March,"   said  I. 

"And  that  was  the  end  of  June, — 
twenty-one  months.  I  have  learned 
Turkish  since  I  was  caught,  to  pass  the 
time,  and  I  always  knew  the  Turkish 
date  after  I  had  learned  their  way  of 
counting,  but  I  had  lost  all  reckoning 
by  our  style.  Well,  to  go  on  with  my 
story.  They  brought  me  to  the  stone 
pier  before  the  house.  Selim  admitted 
me  by  a  curiously  concealed  panel  at 
one  end  of  the  building,  and  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  very  narrow  place,  whence 
half  a  dozen  steps  ascended  to  a  small 
door.  A  little  oil  lamp  burned  in  one 
corner.  He  led  the  way,  and  the  door 
at  the  top  slid  back  into  the  wall.  We 
entered,  and  he  closed  it  again.  We 
were  in  the  corner  of  a  small  room, 
richly  furnished  in  the  worst  possible 
taste.  I  dare  say  you  know  the  style 
these  natives  admire.  Selim  left  me 
there  for  a  moment.  I  looked  carefully 
at  the  wall,  and  tried  to  find  the  panel ; 
but,  to  my  surprise,  the  wainscoting  was 
perfectly  smooth  and  even,  and  I  could 
not  discover  the  place  where  it  opened, 
nor  detect  any  spring  or  sign  of  a  fas- 
tening. Laleli,  I  thought,  understood 
those  things.  Presently  a  door  opened 
on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  I  saw  the 
figure  I  had  so  often  watched,  beckon- 
ing to  me  to  come.  Of  course  I  obeyed, 
and  she  retired  into  the  room  beyond, 
which  was  very  high  and  had  no  win- 
dows, though  I  noticed  that  there  was 
a  dome  at  the  top,  which  in  the  day- 
time would  admit  the  light." 

"  The  Khanum  was  waiting  for  you  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"Yes.  I  was  surprised  to  see  her 
dressed  in  the  clothes  she  wore  out-of- 
doors,  and  as  thickly  veiled  as  ever. 
There  were  lights  in  the  room.  She 
held  out  her  small  hand,  —  you  remem- 


ber noticing  that  she  had  small  white 
hands?" 

"Like  a  young  woman's,"  replied 
Balsamides. 

"Yes.  I  took  her  hand,  and  spoke 
in  French.  I  dare  say  I  looked  very 
sentimental  and  passionate,  as  I  gazed 
into  her  black  eyes.  I  could  see  noth- 
ing of  her  face.  She  answered  me  in 
Turkish,  which  of  course  I  could  not 
understand.  All  I  could  say  was  Pek 
giizel,  very  beautiful,  which  I  repeated 
amidst  my  French  phrases,  giving  the 
words  as  passionate  an  accent  as  I  could 
command.  At  last  she  seemed  to  relent, 
and  as  she  bent  towards  me  I  expected 
that  she  was  about  to  speak  very  softly 
some  Turkish  love  word.  What  was  my 
horror  when  she  suddenly  screamed  into 
my  ear,  with  a  hideous  harsh  voice,  my 
own  words,  Pek  giizel !  In  a  moment 
she  threw  off  her  black  ferigee,  and  tore 
the  thick  veil  from  her  head.  I  could 
have  yelled  with  rage,  for  I  saw  what 
a  fool  I  had  made  of  myself,  and  that 
the  old  hag  had  played  a  practical  joke 
on  me  in  revenge  for  the  affair  in  the 
Valley  of  Roses.  I  cursed  her  in  French, 
I  cursed  her  in  Russian,  I  cursed  her  in 
English,  and  stamped  about  the  room, 
trying  to  get  out.  The  horrible  old 
witch  screamed  herself  hoarse  with 
laughter,  making  hideous  grimaces  and 
pointing  at  me  in  scorn.  What  could 
I  do?  I  tried  to  force  one  of  the 
doors,  and  twisted  at  the  handle,  and 
tugged  and  pushed  with  all  my  might. 
While  I  was  thus  engaged  I  heard  the 
door  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  open 
quickly,  and  as  I  turned  and  sprang  to- 
wards it  I  caught  sight  of  her  baggy, 
snuff-colored  gown  disappearing,  as  she 
slammed  the  door  behind  her.  Before 
I  could  reach  it  the  lock  was  turned, 
and  I  was  caught  in  the  trap,  —  caught 
like  a  mouse." 

"  What  a  spiteful  old  thing  she  was  !  " 
I  exclaimed.  "  She  might  have  been 
satisfied  with  keeping  you  there  a  day 
instead  of  two  years." 
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"  Nearly  two  years.  I  did  everything 
humanly  possible  to  escape.  I  gave 
all  I  possessed  to  Selim  to  take  a  mes- 
sage to  Paul,  to  anybody,  but  of  course 
that  was  useless.  At  first  they  kept  me 
in  the  room  where  I  had  been  caught. 
My  food  was  brought  to  m&  by  the 
Turkish  porter,  a  brawny  fellow,  who 
could  have  brained  me  with  his  fist. 
He  was  always  accompanied  by  anoth- 
er man,  as  big  as  himself,  who  carried 
a  loaded  pistol,  in  case  I  attacked  the 
first.  I  had  no  chance,  and  I  wished 
I  might  go  mad.  Then,  one  night, 
they  set  upon  me  suddenly,  and  tied  a 
handkerchief  over  my  mouth,  and  bound 
me  hand  and  foot,  in  spite  of  my  strug- 
gles. I  thought  I  was  to  be  put  into 
a  sack  and  drowned.  They  carried  me 
like  a  log  out  into  the  garden,  and  put 
me  into  that  cell  where  you  found  me, 
which  had  apparently  been  just  built,  for 
the  stones  were  new  and  the  cement  was 
fresh.  There,  at  least,  I  could  look 
through  the  gratings.  I  even  thought 
at  one  time  that  I  could  make  myself 
heard,  having  no  idea  of  the  desolate 
position  of  the  place.  But  I  soon  gave 
up  the  attempt  and  abandoned  myself 
to  despair.  There  it  was  that  Selim 
used  to  come  occasionally,  and  talk  to 
me  through  the  bars.  That  was  better 
than  nothing,  and  the  villain  amused 
his  leisure  moments  by  teaching  me  to 
speak  Turkish.  One  day  he  brought 
me  a  book,  which  I  hailed  with  delight. 
It  was  an  old  French  method  for  learn- 
ing the  language.  I  made  great  prog- 
ress, as  I  studied  from  morning  till  night. 
Selim  grew  more  familiar  to  me,  and  I 
confess  with  shame  that  I  missed  his 
visits  when  he  did  not  come.  The  men 
who  brought  my  food  seemed  absolutely 
mute,  and  I  never  succeeded  in  extract- 
ing a  word  from  either  of  them.  Even 
Selim  was  a  companion,  and  talking  to 
him  saved  me  from  going  mad.  I  asked 
him  all  sorts  of  questions,  and  at  last  I 
guessed  from  his  answers  that  the  Kha- 
num  had  been  terrified  by  the  disturb- 


ance my  disappearance  had  created,  and 
was  afraid  to  set  me  free  lest  I  should 
take  vengeance  on  her.  She  was  also 
afraid '  to  kill  me,  for  some  reason  or 
other.  The  result  was  that,  from  having 
merely  wished  to  revenge  upon  me  the 
affair  in  the  Valley  of  Roses  by  means 
of  a  practical  joke,  she  found  herself 
obliged  to  keep  me  a  prisoner.  I  used 
every  means  of  persuasion  to  move  Se- 
lim. I  told  him  I  was  rich,  and  would 
make  him  rich  if  he  would  help  me  to 
escape.  I  promised  to  take  no  steps 
against  the  Khanum.  It  was  in  vain. 
I  assure  you  I  have  conceived  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  fidelity  of  Lalas  in 
general,  and  of  Selim  in  particular." 

"  They  are  very  faithful,"  said  Bal- 
samides  gravely.  I  have  since  fancied 
that  he  had  some  reason  for  knowing. 

Alexander  afterwards  told  us  many 
more  details  of  his  confinement,  but  this 
was  his  first  account  of  it,  and  embraced 
all  that  is  most  important  to  know.  The 
whole  affair  made  a  very  strong  impres- 
sion on  me.  The  unfortunate  man  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  a  chain  of  circum- 
stances which  it  had  been  entirely  impos- 
sible to  foresee,  all  resulting  directly  from 
his  first  imprudent  action  in  addressing 
the  veiled  lady  in  the  Valley  of  Roses. 
A  little  piece  of  folly  had  ruined  two 
years  of  his  life,  and  subjected  him  to 
a  punishment  such  as  a  court  of  justice 
would  have  inflicted  for  a  very  consider- 
able crime. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  occu- 
pied by  the  meeting  of  Alexander  with 
his  mother  and  his  introduction  to  his 
English  relations,  upon  which  it  is  need- 
less to  dwell  long.  I  never  knew  what 
passed  between  the  mother  and  son,  but 
the  interview  must  have  been  a  very  ex- 
traordinary one.  It  was  necessary,  of 
course,  to  prepare  Madame  Patoff  for 
the  news  and  for  the  sight  of  the  child 
she  seemed  to  love  better  than  anything 
in  the  world.  Hermione  performed  the 
task,  as  being  the  one  who  understood 
her  best.  She  began  by  hinting  vaguely 
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that  we  had  advanced  another  step  in 
our  search,  and  that  we  were  now  con- 
fident of  finding  Alexander  before  long, 
—  perhaps  in  a  few  hours.  She  gradu- 
ally, in  talking,  spoke  of  the  moment 
when  he  would  appear,  wondering  how 
he  would  look,  and  insensibly  accustom- 
ing Madame  Patoff  to  the  idea.  At 
last  she  confessed  that  he  had  been 
found  during  the  night,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  come  to  his  mother  at  any  mo- 
ment. 

It  was  well  done,  and  the  force  of 
the  shock  was  broken.  The  old  lady 
nearly  swooned  with  joy,  but  the  danger 
was  past  when  she  recovered  her  con- 
sciousness and  demanded  to  see  Alex- 
ander at  once.  He  was  admitted  to  her 
room,  and  the  two  were  left  alone  to 
their  happiness. 

The  rest  of  the  family  were  mad  with 
delight.  John  Carvel  grew  ten  years 
younger,  and  Mrs.  Carvel  fairly  cried 
with  joy,  while  Chrysophrasia  declared 
that  it  was  worth  while  to  be  disappoint- 
ed by  the  first  impression  of  Constanti- 
nople, when  one  was  consoled  by  such  a 
thrilling  tale  with  so  joyous  a  termina- 
tion, —  or  happy  end,  as  I  should  have 
said.  Hermione's  face  beamed  with 
happiness,  and  Macaulay  literally  melted 
in  smiles,  as  he  retired  to  write  down  the 
story  in  his  diary. 

"  Oh,  Paul !  "  Hermione  exclaimed, 
when  they  were  alone,  "  you  never  told 
me  he  was  such  a  beauty  !  " 

"Yes,"  he  answered  quietly,  "he  is 
far  better  looking  than  I  am.  You  must 
not  fall  in  love  with  him,  Hermy." 

"  The  idea  of  such  a  thing !  "  she 
cried,  with  a  light  laugh. 

"  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  fell 
in  love  with  you,  dear,"  said  Paul,  smil- 
ing. 

"  You  only  say  that  because  you  do 
not  like  him,"  she  answered.  "  But 
you  will  like  him  now,  won't  you  ?  You 
are  so  good,  —  I  am  sure  you  will.  But 
think  what  a  splendid  thing  it  is  that 
you  should  have  found  him.  If  aunt 
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Chrysophrasia  says,  '  Where  is  your 
brother  ?  '  you  can  just  answer  that  he 
is  in  the  next  room." 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  a  free  man  now.  No  one 
can  ever  accuse  me  again.  But  apart 
from  that,  I  am  really  and  sincerely 
glad  that  he  is  alive.  I  wish  him  no  ill. 
It  is  not  his  fault  that  I  have  been  un- 
der a  cloud  for  nearly  two  years.  He 
was  as  anxious  to  be  found  as  I  was  to 
find  him.  After  all,  it  was  not  I.  It 
was  Balsamides  and  Griggs  who  did  it 
at  last.  I  dare  say  that  if  I  had  been 
with  them  I  should  have  spoiled  it 
all.  I  could  not  have  dressed  myself 
like  a  Turkish  officer,  to  begin  with.  If 
I  had  been  caught  in  the  uniform,  be- 
longing as  I  do  to  the  embassy,  there 
would  have  been  a  terrible  fuss.  I 
should  have  been  obliged  to  go  away, 
very  likely  without  having  found  my 
brother  at  all.  I  owe  everything  to 
those  two  men." 

"  If  you  had  not  made  up  your  mind 
that  he  should  be  found,  they  would 
never  have  found  him ;  they  would  not 
have  thought  of  taking  the  trouble." 

Hermione  spoke  in  a  reassuring  tone, 
as  though  to  comfort  Paul  for  having 
had  no  share  in  the  final  stroke  which 
had  liberated  his  brother.  In  reality 
Paul  needed  no  consolation.  In  his 
heart  he  was  glad  that  Alexander  had 
been  set  free  by  others,  and  need  there- 
fore never  feel  himself  under  heavy  ob- 
ligations to  Paul.  It  was  not  in  the 
strong  man's  nature  to  wish  to  revenge 
himself  upon  his  brother  because  the 
latter  had  been  the  favored  child  and 
the  favorite  son.  Nor,  if  he  had  con- 
templated any  kind  of  vengeance,  would 
he  have  chosen  the  Christian  method  of 
heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head.  He 
merely  thought  of  Alexander  as  he 
would  have  thought  of  any  other  man 
not  his  relation  at  all,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  appear  in  the  light  of  his  libera- 
tor. It  was  enough  for  Paul  that  he 
had  been  found  at  last,  and  that  his  own 
reputation  was  now  free  from  stain. 
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Nothing  prevented  him  any  longer  from 
marrying  Hermione,  and  he  looked  for- 
ward to  the  consummation  of  all  his 
hopes  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  day  closed  in  a  great  rejoicing. 
John  Carvel  insisted  that  we  should  all 
dine  with  him  that  night ;  and  our  num- 
bers being  now  swelled  by  the  addition 
of  Alexander  Patoff  and  Gregorios  Bal- 
samides,  we  were  a  large  party,  —  ten  at 
table.  I  shall  never  forget  the  genuine 
happiness  which  was  on  every  face. 
The  conversation  flowed  brilliantly,  and 
every  one  felt  as  though  a  weight  had 
been  lifted  from  his  or  her  spirits.  Alex- 
der  Patoff  was  of  course  the  most  prom- 
inent person,  and  as  he  turned  his  beau- 
tiful eyes  from  one  to  the  other  of  us, 
and  told  us  his  story  with  many  episodes 
and  comments,  I  think  we  all  fell  under 
his  fascination,  and  understood  the  in- 
tense love  his  mother  felt  for  him.  He 
had  indeed  a  woman's  beauty  with  a 
man's  energy,  when  his  energy  was 
roused  at  all ;  and  though  the  feminine 
element  at  first  seemed  out  of  place  in 
him,  it  gave  him  that  singular  faculty  of 
charming  when  he  pleased,  and  that 
brilliancy  which  no  manly  beauty  can 
ever  have. 

It  was  late  when  we  got  home,  and 
I  went  to  bed  with  a  profound  convic- 
tion ihat  Paul  Patoff 's  troubles  had  come 
to  a  happy  end,  and  that  he  would  prob- 
ably be  married  to  Hermione  in  the 
course  of  the  summer.  If  things  had 
ended  thus,  my  story  would  end  here, 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  complete.  Un- 
fortunately, events  rarely  take  place  as 
we  expect  that  they  will,  still  more  rare- 
ly as  we  hope  that  they  may  ;  and  it  is 
generally  when  our  hopes  coincide  with 
our  expectations,  and  we  feel  most  sure 
of  ourselves,  that  fate  overtakes  us  with 
the  most  cruel  disappointments.  Paul 
Patoff  had  not  yet  reached  the  quiet  ha- 
ven of  his  hopes,  and  I  have  not  reached 
the  end  of  my  story.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  a  very  easy  matter,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, to  collect  all  the  things  which  hap- 


pened to  him  into  a  neat  romance,  of 
which  the  action  should  not  cover  more 
than  four  and  twenty  hours  of  such  ex- 
citement as  no  one  of  the  actors  could 
have  borne  in  real  life,  any  more  than 
Salvini  could  act  a  tragedy  which  should 
begin  at  noon  to-day  and  end  at  midday 
to-morrow.  I  might  have  divested  Paul 
of  many  of  his  surroundings,  have  be- 
reaved him  of  many  of  his  friends,  and 
made  him  do  himself  what  others  did 
for  him  ;  but  if  he  were  to  read  such  an 
account  of  his  life  he  would  laugh  scorn- 
fully, and  say  that  the  real  thing  was 
very  different  indeed,  as  without  doubt 
it  was. 

This  is  the  reason  why  I  have  not  hes- 
itated to  bring  before  you  a  great  num- 
ber of  personages,  each  of  whom,  in  a 
great  or  a  small  way,  affected  his  life. 
I  do  not  believe  that  you  could  under- 
stand his  actions  in  the  sequel  without 
knowing  the  details  of  those  situations 
through  which  he  had  passed  before. 
We  are  largely  influenced  by  little  things 
and  little  events.  The  statement  is  a 
truism  in  the  eyes  of  the  moralist,  but 
the  truth  is,  unfortunately,  too  often  for- 
gotten in  real  life.  The  man  who  falls 
down-stairs  and  breaks  his  leg  has  not 
noticed  the  tiny  spot  of  candle  grease 
which  made  the  polished  step  so  slippery 
just  where  he  trod. 


XIX. 

There  were  great  rejoicings  when  it 
was  known  in  Pera  that  Alexander  Pa- 
toff had  been  found.  His  disappearance 
had  furnished  the  gossips  with  a  subject 
of  conversation  during  many  weeks,  and 
his  coming  back  revived  the  whole  story, 
with  the  addition  of  a  satisfactory  end- 
ing. In  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
Laleli  Khanum  was  dead,  Count  Ananoff 
thought  it  best  to  take  no  official  notice 
of  the  matter.  To  treat  it  diplomatical- 
ly would  be  useless,  he  said.  Alexander 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  folly,  and 
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though  the  penalty  had  been  severe,  it 
was  impossible  to  hold  the  Ottoman  gov- 
ernment responsible  for  what  Patoff  had 
suffered,  now  that  the  Khanum  had  de- 
parted this  life.  Alexander  received 
permission  to  take  three  months'  leave  to 
recruit  his  health  before  returning  to  his 
regiment,  and  he  resolved  to  spend  a 
part  of  the  time  in  Constantinople,  after 
which  his  mother  promised  to  accom- 
pany him  to  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Carvels  had  very  soon  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  small  but  brilliant 
society  of  which  the  diplomatic  corps 
constituted  the  chief  element ;  and  if 
anything  had  been  needed  to  make  them 
thoroughly  popular,  their  near  connection 
with  the  young  man  whose  story  was  in 
every  one's  mouth  would  alone  have  suf- 
ficed to  surround  them  with  interest. 
The  adventure  was  told  with  every  con- 
ceivable variety  of  detail,  and  Alexander 
was  often  called  upon  to  settle  disputes  as 
to  what  had  happened  to  him.  He  was 
ready  enough  at  all  times  to  play  the 
chief  part  in  a  drawing-room,  and  de- 
lighted in  being  questioned  by  grave  old 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  by  inquisitive 
young  women.  The  women  admired  him 
for  his  beauty,  his  grace  and  brilliancy, 
and  especially  for  the  expression  of  his 
eyes,  which  they  declared  in  a  variety  of 
languages  to  be  absolutely  fascinating. 
The  men  were  interested  in  his  story, 
and  envied  him  the  additional  social  suc- 
cess which  he  obtained  as  the  hero  of  so 
strange  an  adventure.  Some  people  ad- 
mired and  praised  his  devotion  to  his 
mother,  which  they  said  was  most  touch- 
ing, whatever  that  may  mean.  Others 
said  that  he  had  an  angelic  disposition, 
flavored  by  a  dash  of  the  devil,  which 
saVed  him  from  being  goody ;  and  this 
criticism  of  his  character  conveyed  some 
meaning  to  the  minds  of  those  who  ut- 
tered it.  People  have  a  strange  way  of 
talking  about  their  favorites,  and  when 
the  praise  they  mean  to  bestow  is  not 
faint,  the  expression  of  it  is  apt  to  be 
feeble  and  involved. 


Pera  is  a  gay  place,  for  when  a  set  of 
men  and  women  are  temporarily  exiled 
from  their  homes  to  a  strange  country, 
where  they  do  not  find  the  society  of  a 
great  capital,  they  naturally  seek  amuse- 
ment and  pursue  it ;  creating  among 
themselves  those  pastimes  which  in  the 
great  European  cities  others  so  often 
provide  for  them.  Politically,  also, 
Constantinople  is  a  very  important  place 
to  most  of  the  powers,  who  choose  their 
representatives  for  the  post  from  among 
the  cleverest  men  they  can  find  ;  and  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  court  in  the  world  where  so  many 
first-rate  diplomatists  are  gathered  to- 
gether as  are  to  be  met  with  among  the 
missions  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  Diplo- 
macy in  Constantinople  has  preserved 
something  of  the  character  it  had  all 
over  the  world  fifty  years  ago.  Per- 
sonal influence  is  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance when  negotiations  are  to  be  under- 
taken with  a  half -civilized  form  of  ad- 
ministration, which  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  persons  of  imperfect  education,  but 
of  immense  natural  talent  for  intrigue. 
The  absence  of  an  hereditary  nobility  in 
Turkey,  and  the  extremely  democratic 
nature  of  the  army  and  the  civil  service, 
make  it  possible  for  men  of  the  lowest 
birth  to  attain  to  the  highest  power. 
The  immense  and  complicated  bureau- 
cracy is  not  in  the  hands  of  any  one 
class  of  the  people ;  its  prizes  are  won 
by  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  who 
continue  to  pursue  their  own  interests 
and  fortunes  with  undiminished  energy, 
when  they  ought  to  be  devoting  their 
whole  powers  to  the  service  of  the  coun- 
try. Their  power  is  indeed  checked  by 
the  centralization  of  all  the  executive 
faculties  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign. 
Without  the  Sultan's  signature  the  min- 
ister of  war  cannot  order  a  gun  to  be 
cast  in  the  arsenal  of  Tophane,  the  min- 
ister of  marine  cannot  buy  a  ton  of  coal 
for  the  ironclads  which  lie  behind  Galata 
bridge  in  the  Golden  Horn,  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  cannot  give  a  reply  to 
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an  ambassador,  nor  can  the  minister  of 
justice  avail  himself  of  the  machinery  of 
the  law.  Every  smallest  act  must  be 
justified  by  the  Sultan's  own  signature, 
and  the  chief  object  of  all  diplomacy 
from  without,  and  of  all  personal  in- 
trigue from  within,  is  to  obtain  this  im- 
perial consent  to  measures  suggested  by 
considerations  of  private  advantage  or 
public  necessity.  The  Ottoman  Empire 
may  be  described  as  an  irregular  demo- 
cracy, whose  acts  are  all  subject  to  the 
veto  of  an  absolute  autocrat.  The  offi- 
cials pass  their  lives  in  proposing,  and 
his  majesty  very  generally  spends  his 
time  in  opposing,  all  manner  of  schemes, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  The  contra- 
dictory nature  of  the  system  produces 
the  anomalous  position  occupied  by  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe. 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  aristocracy 
and  the  seclusion  of  women  among  the 
Mussulmans  are  the  chief  reasons  why 
there  is  no  native  society,  in  our  sense 
of  the  word.  A  few  of  the  great  Greek 
families  still  survive,  descendants  of  those 
Fanariotes  whose  ancestors  had  played 
an  important  part  in  the  decadence  of  the 
Eastern  Empire.  A  certain  number  of 
Armenians  who  have  gained  wealth  and 
influence  follow  more  or  less  closely  the 
customs  of  the  West.  But  beyond  these 
few  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  many 
houses  of  the  social  kind.  Two  or  three 
pashas,  of  European  origin,  and  Chris- 
tians by  religion,  mix  with  their  fami- 
lies in  the  gayety  of  Pera  and  the  Bos- 
phorus.  A  few  Turkish  officers,  and 
Prussian  officers  in  Turkish  service,  show 
their  brilliant  uniforms  in  the  ball-rooms, 
and  occasionally  some  high  official  of  the 
Porte  appears  at  formal  receptions  ;  but 
on  the  whole  the  society  is  diplomatic, 
and  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
diplomatists  for  its  existence  and  for  its 
diversions  The  lead  once  given,  the  old 
Greek  aristocrats  have  not  been  behind- 
hand in  following  it ;  but  their  numbers 
are  small,  and  the  movement  and  inter- 
est in  Pera,  or  on  the  Bosphorus,  centre 


in  the  great  embassies,  as  they  do  no- 
where else  in  the  world. 

Small  as  the  society  is,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, exceedingly  brilliant  and  very  amus- 
ing. Intimacies  grow  up  quickly,  and 
often  become  lasting  friendships  when 
fostered  by  such  influences.  Every  one 
knows  every  one  else,  and  every  one 
meets  everybody  else  at  least  once  a 
week.  The  arrival  of  a  new  secretary 
is  expected  with  unbounded  interest. 
The  departure  of  one  who  has  been  long 
in  Constantinople  is  mourned  as  a  public 
loss.  Occasionally  society  is  convulsed 
to  its  foundations  by  the  departure  of  an 
ambassador  to  whom  every  one  has  been 
so  long  accustomed  that  he  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
community,  whose  hospitality  every  one 
has  enjoyed,  whose  tact  and  knowledge 
of  the  world  have  been  a  source  of  satis- 
faction to  his  colleagues  in  many  a  di- 
plomatic difficulty,  and  whose  palace  in 
Pera  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  all 
with  many  hours  of  pleasure  and  with 
much  delightful  intercourse.  He  goes, 
and  society  turns  out  in  a  body  to  see 
him  off.  The  occasion  is  like  a  funeral. 
People  send  hundreds  of  baskets  of  flow- 
ers. There  is  an  address,  there  are 
many  leave-takings.  Once,  at  least,  I  re- 
member seeing  two  thirds  of  the  people 
shedding  tears,  —  genuine  wet  tears  of 
sorrow.  And  there  was  good  reason  for 
their  grief.  In  such  communities  as  the 
diplomatic  colony  in  Pera,  people  under- 
stand the  value  of  those  who  not  only  do 
more  than  their  share  in  contributing  to 
the  pleasantness  of  life,  but  who  possess 
in  an  abundant  degree  those  talents 
which  delight  us  in  individuals,  and 
those  qualities  which  are  dear  to  us  in 
friends.  It  would  be  easy  to  write  a 
book  about  society  in  Pera,  and  it  would 
be  a  pleasant  book.  But  these  are  not 
the  days  of  Samuel  Pepys ;  we  have 
hardly  passed  the  age  of  Mr.  George 
Ticknor. 

In  a  short   time   after  their  arrival, 
and  after  the  reappearance  of  Alexan- 
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der  Patoff,  the  Carvels  knew  everybody, 
and  everybody  knew  them.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  party  found  something  to 
praise  and  some  one  to  like.  John  Car- 
vel was  soon  lost  in  admiration  of  Lord 
Mavourneen,  while  Mrs.  Carvel  talked 
much  with  the  English  missionary  bishop 
of  Western  Kamtchatka,  who  happened 
to  be  spending  a  few  days  at  the  em- 
bassy. She  asked  him  many  questions 
concerning  the  differences  between  Ar- 
menian orthodox,  Armenian  catholic, 
Greek  orthodox,  and  Russian  orthodox ; 
and  though  his  lordship  found  a  great 
deal  to  say  on  the  subject,  I  am  bound 
to  allow  that  he  was  almost  as  much 
puzzled  as  herself  when  brought  face  to 
face  in  the  reality  with  such  a  variety  of 
sects.  Chrysophrasia  had  not  come  to 
the  East  for  nothing,  either.  She  meant 
to  indulge  what  John  called  her  fancy 
for  pots  and  pans  and  old  rags ;  in  other 
words,  she  intended  to  try  her  luck  in 
the  bazaar,  and  with  the  bloodhound's 
scent  of  the  true  collector  she  detected 
by  instinct  the  bricabrac  hunters  of  so- 
ciety. There  is  always  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  them  wherever  antiquities  are  to 
be  found,  and  Chrysophrasia  was  hailed 
by  those  of  her  persuasion  with  the  min- 
gled delight  and  jealousy  which  scientific 
bodies  feel  when  a  new  scientist  appears 
upon  the  horizon. 

As  for  Hermione,  she  created  a  great 
sensation,  and  the  hearts  of  many  secre- 
taries palpitated  in  the  most  lively  man- 
ner when  she  first  entered  the  ball-room 
of  one  of  the  embassies,  two  days  after 
her  arrival.  The  astonishment  was  great 
when  it  was  known  that  she  was  Paul 
Patoff's  own  cousin,  and  when  it  was 
observed  that  Paul  was  very  often  with 
her  the  cry  went  up  that  he  had  fallen 
in  love  at  last.  Thereupon  all  the  wo- 
men who  had  said  that  he  was  a  bore, 
a  monster,  a  statue,  and  a  piece  of  ice, 
immediately  declared  that  there  must  be 
something  in  him,  after  all,  and  began  to 
talk  to  him  whenever  they  got  a  chance. 
Some  disappointment  was  felt,  too,  when 


it  was  observed  that  Alexander  Patoff 
also  showed  a  manifest  preference  for 
the  society  of  his  beautiful  cousin,  and 
wise  old  ladies  said  there  would  be 
trouble.  Everybody,  however,  received 
the  addition  to  society  with  open  arms, 
and  hoped  that  the  Carvels'  visit  might 
be  prolonged  for  at  least  a  whole  year. 

Many  of  these  comments  reached  my 
ears,  and  the  remarks  concerning  Alex- 
ander's growing  attachment  for  Hermi- 
one startled  me,  and  chilled  me  with  a 
sense  of  evil  to  come.  I  opened  my 
eyes  and  watched,  as  every  one  else  was 
doing,  and  in  a  short  time  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  public  opinion  was  right. 
It  was  very  disagreeable  to  me  to  admit 
it,  but  I  soon  saw  that  there  was  no 
doubt  that  Alexander  was  falling  in  love 
with  his  cousin.  I  saw,  too,  what  others 
who  knew  them  less  well  did  not  see : 
Madame  Patoff  exercised  all  her  inge- 
nuity in  giving  her  favorite  son  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  Hermione  alone.  It 
was  very  easy  to  do  this,  and  she  did  it 
in  the  most  natural  way ;  she  affected 
to  repent  bitterly  of  her  injustice  to  Paul, 
and  took  delight  in  calling  him  to  her 
side,  and  keeping  him  with  her  as  long 
as  possible.  Sometimes  she  would  make 
him  stay  an  hour  by  her  side  at  a  party, 
going  over  and  over  the  strange  story  of 
Alexander's  imprisonment,  and  asking 
him  questions  again  and  again,  until  he 
grew  weary  and  absent,  and  answered 
her  with  rather  incoherent  phrases,  or  in 
short  monosyllables  not  always  to  the 
point.  Then  at  last,  when  she  saw  that 
she  could  keep  him  no  longer,  she  would 
let  him  go,  asking  him  to  forgive  her  for 
being  so  importunate,  and  explaining  as 
an  excuse  that  she  could  never  hear 
enough  of  a  story  that  had  ended  so  hap- 
pily. Meanwhile  Alexander  had  found 
ample  opportunity  for  talking  with  Her- 
mione, and  had  made  the  most  of  his 
time. 

I  have  said  that  I  had  always  been 
very  fond  of -  the  young  girl,  and  I 
thought  that  I  understood  her  character 
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well  enough ;  but  I  find  it  hard  to  un- 
derstand the  phases  through  which  she 
passed  after  she  first  met  Alexander.  I 
believe  she  loved  Paul  very  sincerely 
from  the  first,  and  I  know  that  she  con- 
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bitter  winter's  night  the  hall  seems  com- 
fortably warm;  but  it  seems  cold  to  a 
man  who  has  been  sitting  over  a  fire  in 
a  hermetically  sealed  study. 

Now  Hermione  had  loved  Paul  when 


templated  the  prospect  of  marrying  him     he  was  practically  the  only  man  of  those 
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at  no  distant  time.  But  I  am  equally 
sure  that  she  did  not  escape  the  influ- 
ence of  that  wonderful  fascination  which 
Alexander  exercised  over  everybody. 
If  it  is  possible  to  explain  it  at  all,  which 
is  more  than  doubtful,  I  should  think 
that  it  might  be  accounted  for  on  some 
such  theory  as  this.  Hermione  was 
negative  as  compared  with  Paul,  but  in 
comparison  with  Alexander  she  was  posi- 
tive. It  is  clear  that  if  this  were  so  she 
must  have  experienced  two  totally  differ- 
ent sets  of  impressions,  according  as  she 
was  with  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
brothers. 

To  define  more  clearly  what  I  mean, 
I  will  state  this  theory  in  other  words. 
Paul  Patoff  was  a  very  masculine  and 
dominating  man.    Hermione  Carvel  was 
a  young  girl,  who  resembled  her  strong, 
sensible,    and    manly   father   far  more 
than    her   meek    and   delicate   mother. 
Though  she  was  still  very  young,  there 
was    much    in    her   which   showed   the 
determined  will  and  energetic  purpose 
which  a  man  needs  to  possess  more  than 
a  woman.     Alexander  Patoff,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  without  being  effeminate,  was 
intensely  feminine.     He  had  fine  sensi- 
bilities, he  had  quick  intuitions,  he  was 
capricious  and  womanly  in  his  ideas.    It 
follows  that,  in  the  scale  of  characters, 
Hermione   held  the  mean  between   the 
two  brothers.     Compared  with   Paul's 
powerful  nature,  her  qualities  were  those 
of  a  woman  ;  in  comparison  with  Alex- 
ander's delicate  organization   of   mind, 
Hermione's  character  was  more  like  that 
of  a  man.     The  effect  of  this  singular 
scale  of  personalities  was,  that  when  she 
found  herself  alternately  in  the  society 
of  the  two  brothers  she  felt  as  though 
she  were   alternately  two  different  wo- 
men.    To  a  man  entering  a  house  on  a 


she  had  ever  known  intimately  whom 
she  believed  it  possible  to  love  at  all. 
But  she  had  seen  very  little  of  the  world, 
and  had  known  very  few  men.  Her 
first  recollections  of  society  were  indis- 
tinct, and  no  one  individual  had  made 
any  more  impression  upon  her  than  an- 
other, perhaps  because  she  was  in  real- 
ity not  very  impressionable.  But  Paul 
was  preeminently  a  man  able  to  impress 
himself  upon  others,  when  he  chose.  He 
had  come  to  Carvel  Place,  had  loved  his 
cousin,  and  she  had  returned  his  love 
with  a  readiness  which  had  surprised 
herself.  It  was  genuine  in  its  way,  and 
she  knew  that  it  was  ;  nor  could  she 
doubt  that  Paul  was  in  earnest,  since  a 
word  from  her  had  sufficed  to  make  him 
curtail  his  visit,  and  go  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  to  find  his  brother.  Hermione 
more  than  once  wished  that  she  had 
never  spoken  that  word. 

She  now  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of 
her  life,  she  saw  a  new  sort  of  society, 
and  she  met  a  man  who  upset  in  a  mo- 
ment all  her  convictions  about  men  in 
general.  The  result  of  all  this  novelty 
was  that  she  began  to  look  at  life  from 
a  different  point  of  view.  Alexander 
amused  her,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
made  her  feel  of  more  importance  in  her 
own  eyes.  He  talked  well,  but  he  made 
her  fancy  that  she  herself  talked  better. 
His  thoughts  were  subtle,  though  not  al- 
ways logical,  and  his  quick  instincts 
gave  him  an  immense  advantage  over 
people  of  slower  intelligence.  He  knew 
all  this  himself,  perhaps  ;  at  all  events, 
he  used  his  gifts  in  the  cleverest  possi- 
ble way.  He  possessed  the  power  to  at- 
tract Hermione  without  dominating  her  ; 
in  other  words,  he  made  her  like  him  of 
her  own  free  will. 

She  liked  him  very  much,  and  she  felt 
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that  there  was  no  harm  in  it.  He  was 
the  brother  of  her  future  husband,  so 
that  she  easily  felt  it  a  duty  to  like  him, 
as  well  as  a  pleasure.  Alexander  him- 
self affected  to  treat  her  with  a  sort  of 
cousinly-brotherly  affection,  and  spoke 
always  of  Paul  with  the  greatest  respect, 
when  he  spoke  of  him  at  all ;  but  he 
manifestly  sought  opportunities  of  ex- 
pressing his  affection,  and  avoided  all 
mention  of  Paul  when  not  absolutely 
necessary.  The  position  was  certainly  a 
difficult  one,  but  he  managed  it  with  the 
tact  of  a  woman  and  the  daring  of  a 
man.  I  have  always  believed  that  he 
was  really  fond  of  Hermione  $  for  I 
cannot  imagine  him  so  vile  as  to  attempt 
to  take  her  from  Paul,  when  Paul  had 
done  so  much  towards  liberating  him 
from  his  prison.  But  whatever  were  his 
motives  or  his  feelings,  it  was  evident  to 
me  that  he  was  making  love  to  her  in 
good  earnest,  that  the  girl  was  more  in- 
terested in  him  than  she  supposed,  and 
that  Madame  Patoff  was  cunningly 
scheming  to  break  off  the  match  with 
Paul  in  order  to  marry  Hermione  to  Al- 
exander. 

Balsamides  had  of  course  become  a 
friend  of  the  family,  after  the  part  he 
had  played  in  effecting  Alexander's  es- 
cape, and  in  his  own  way  I  think  he 
watched  the  situation  when  he  got  a 
chance  with  as  much  interest  as  I  my- 
self. One  evening  we  were  sitting  in  his 
rooms,  about  midnight,  talking,  as  we 
talked  eternally,  upon  all  manner  of  sub- 
jects. 

"  Griggs,"  said  he,  suddenly  chang- 
ing the  topic  of  our  conversation,  "it  is 
a  great  pity  we  ever  took  the  trouble  to 
find  Alexander.  I  often  wish  he  were 
still  lying  in  that  pleasant  den  in  Laleli's 
garden." 

"  It  would  be  better  for  every  one 
concerned,  except  himself,  if  he  were," 
I  answered. 

"  I  detest  the  fellow's  face.  If  it 
were  not  for  his  mustache,  he  might  pass 
for  a  woman  anywhere." 


"  He  is  as  beautiful  as  an  angel,"  I 
said,  wishing  to  give  him  his  due. 

"  What  business  have  men  with  such 
beauty  as  that  ?  "  asked  Gregorios,  scorn- 
fully. "  I  would  rather  look  like  a  Kurd 
hamal  than  like  Alexander  Patoff.  He 
is  spoiling  Paul's  life.  Not  that  I 
care  !  "  he  added,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  it  is  none  of  our 
business.  I  liked  him  at  first,  I  confess, 
and  I  thought  that  Alexander  and  Miss 
Carvel  would  make  a  very  pretty  couple. 
But  I  like  him  less  the  more  I  see  of 
him.  However,  he  will  soon  be  going 
back  to  his  regiment,  and  we  shall  hear 
no  more  of  him." 

"  His  leave  is  not  over  yet,"  answered 
my  friend.  "  A  fellow  like  that  can  do 
a  deal  of  harm  in  a  few  weeks." 

Gregorios  is  a  man  of  violent  sympa- 
thies and  antipathies,  though  no  one 
would  suppose  it  from  his  cold  manner 
and  general  indifference.  But  I  know 
him  better  than  I  have  known  most  men, 
and  he  is  less  reticent  with  me  than  with 
the  generality  of  his  friends.  It  was 
impossible  to  say  whether  he  took  enough 
interest  in  the  Carvels  or  in  Paul  to  at- 
tempt to  influence  their  destiny,  but  I 
was  sure  that  if  he  crossed  Alexander's 
path  the  latter  would  get  the  worst  of 
it,  and  I  mentally  noted  the  fact  in 
summing  up  Paul's  chances. 

At  that  time  nothing  had  openly  oc- 
curred which  suggested  the  possibility  of 
a  rupture  of  the  unacknowledged  en- 
gagement between  Paul  and  Hermione. 
Paul  several  times  told  her  that  he 
wished  to  speak  formally  to  John  Car- 
vel, and  obtain  his  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage ;  but  Hermione  advised  him  to  wait 
a  little  longer,  arguing  that  she  herself 
had  spoken,  and  that  there  was  therefore 
no  concealment  about  the  matter.  The 
longer  they  waited,  she  said,  the  more 
her  father  would  become  accustomed  to 
the  idea,  and  the „  more  he  would  learn 
to  like  Paul,  so  that  in  another  month 
there  would  be  no  doubt  but  that  he 
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would  gladly  give  his  consent.  But 
Paul  himself  was  not  satisfied.  His 
mother's  conduct  irritated  him  beyond 
measure,  and  he  began  seriously  to  sus- 
pect her  of  wishing  to  make  trouble. 
He  was  no  longer  deceived  by  her  con- 
stant show  of  affection  for  himself,  for 
she  continued  always  to  make  it  most 
manifest  just  when  it  prevented  him 
from  talking  with  Hermione.  Alexan- 
der, too,  treated  him  as  he  had  not  done 
before,  with  a  deference  and  a  sort  of 
feline  softness  which  inspired  distrust. 
Two  years  ago  Paul  would  have  been 
the  first  to  expect  foul  play  from  his 
brother,  and  would  have  been  upon  his 
guard  from  the  beginning ;  but  Paul 
himself  was  changed,  and  had  grown 
more  merciful  in  his  judgment  of  others. 
He  found  it  hard  to  persuade  himself 
that  Alexander  really  meant  to  steal 
Hermione's  love  ;  and  even  when  he  be- 
gan to  suspect  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing,  he  believed  that  he  could  treat 
the  matter  lightly  enough.  Nevertheless, 
Hermione  continued  to  dissuade  him 
from  going  to  her  father,  and  he  yielded 
to  her  advice,  though  much  against  his 
will.  He  found  himself  in  a  situation 
which  to  his  conscience  seemed  equivo- 
cal. He  knew  from  what  John  Carvel 
had  written  to  me  that  his  suit  was  not 
likely  to  meet  with  any  serious  opposi- 
tion ;  he  understood  that  John  expected 
him  to  speak,  and  he  began  to  fancy 
that  his  future  father-in-law  looked  at 
him  inquiringly  from  time  to  time,  as 
though  anticipating  a  question,  and  won- 
dering why  it  was  not  asked. 

One  day  he  came  to  see  me,  and  found 
me  alone.  Gregorios  had  gone  to  the 
palace,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Paul, 
who  knew  his  habits,  had  chosen  a  morn- 
ing for  his  visit  when  he  was  certain 
that  Balsamides  would  not  be  at  home. 
He  looked  annoyed  and  almost  nervous, 
as  he  sat  down  in  silence  and  began  to 
smoke. 

"  Anything  wrong  ?  "  I  asked. 

"I  hardly   know,"  he  replied.     "I 


am  very  uncomfortable.  I  am  in  a  very 
disagreeable  situation." 

I  was  silent.  I  did  not  want  to  in- 
vite his  confidence,  and  if  he  had  come 
to  tell  me  anything  about  himself,  it 
was  better  to  let  him  tell  it  in  his  own 
way. 

"I  am  in  a  very  disagreeable  posi- 
tion," he  repeated  slowly.  "  I  want  to 
ask  your  advice." 

"  That  is  always  a  rash  thing  to  do," 
I  replied. 

"  I  do  not  care.  I  must  confide  in 
you,  as  I  did  once  before,  but  this  time 
I  only  want  your  advice.  My  position 
is  intolerable.  I  feel  every  day  that  I 
ought  to  ask  Mr.  Carvel  to  give  me  his 
daughter,  and  yet  I  cannot  do  it." 

"  Why  not  ?  It  is  certainly  your 
duty,"  said  I. 

"Because  Miss  Carvel  objects,"  he 
answered,  with  sudden  energy.  His 
voice  sounded  almost  fierce  as  he  spoke. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  she  has  not  ac- 
cepted "  — 

"  I  do  not  know  what  I  mean,  nor 
what  she  means,  either ! "  exclaimed 
Paul,  rising,  and  beginning  to  pace  the 
floor. 

"  My  dear  Patoff,"  I  said,  "  you  made 
a  grave  mistake  in  making  me  find  your 
brother.  Excuse  my  abruptness,  but 
that  is  my  opinion." 

He  turned  suddenly  upon  me,  and 
his  face  was  very  pale,  while  his  eyes 
gleamed  disagreeably  and  his  lip  trem- 
bled. 

"  So  you  have  noticed  that,  too,"  he 
said  in  a  low  voice.  "Well  —  go  on! 
What  do  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  How 
am  I  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  ?  " 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bal- 
samides would  advise  you  to  cut  his 
throat,"  I  replied.  "  As  for  me,  I  advise 
you  to  wait,  and  see  what  comes  of  it. 
He  must  soon  go  home  and  rejoin  his 
regiment." 

"Wait!"  exclaimed  Paul  impatient- 
ly. "Wait!  Yes,  — and  while  I  am 
waiting  he  will  be  working,  and  he  will 
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succeed  !  With  that  angel's  face  of  his, 
he  will  certainly  succeed  !  Besides,  my 
mother  will  help  him,  as  you  know." 

"  Look  here,"  said  I.  "  Either  Miss 
Carvel  loves  you,  or  she  does  not.  If 
she  does,  she  will  not  love  your  brother. 
If  she  does  not  love  you,  you  had  better 
not  marry  her.  That  is  the  reasonable 
view." 

"No  doubt,  —  no  doubt.  But  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  reasonable  in  that  way. 
You  forget  that  I  love  her.  The  argu- 
ment might  have  some  weight." 

"  Not  much.  After  all,  why  do  you 
love  her  ?  You  do  not  know  her  well." 

Paul  stared  at  me  as  though  he  thought 
I  were  going  mad.  I  dare  say  that  I 
must  have  appeared  to  him  to  be  perfectly 
insane.  But  I  was  disconcerted  by  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  and  I  believed 
that  he  had  a  bad  chance  against  Al- 
exander. It  was  wiser  to  accustom  his 
mind  to  the  idea  of  failure  than  to  flat- 
ter him  with  imaginary  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. A  man  in  love  is  either  a  hero 
or  a  fool :  heroes  who  fail  are  gener- 
ally called  fools  for  their  pains,  and 
fools  who  succeed  are  sometimes  called 
heroes.  Paul  stared,  and  turned  away 
in  silence. 

"You  do  not  seem  to  have  any  an- 
swer ready,"  I  observed.  "  You  say 
you  love  a  certain  lady.  Is  there  any 
reason,  in  the  nature  of  things,  why 
some  one  else  should  not  love  her  at  the 
same  time  ?  Then  it  follows  that  the 
most  important  point  is  this,  —  she  must 
love  you.  If  she  does  not,  your  affection 
is  wasted.  I  am  not  an  old  man,  but  I 
am  far  from  being  a  young  one,  and  I 
have  seen  much  in  my  time.  You  may 
analyze  your  feelings  and  those  of  oth- 
ers, when  in  love,  as  much  as  you  please, 
but  you  will  not  get  at  any  other  result. 
Unless  a  woman  loves  you,  it  is  of  very 
little  use  that  you  love  her." 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  talk- 
ing about,  Griggs  ?  "  asked  Paul,  whose 
ideas,  perhaps,  did  not  coincide  with 
mine.  "  What  can  you  know  about  love  ? 


You  are  nothing  but  a  hardened  old 
bachelor ;  you  never  loved  a  woman  in 
your  life,  I  am  sure." 

I  was  much  struck  by  the  truth  of 
this  observation,  and  I  held  my  peace. 
A  cannibal  cannot  be  expected  to  under- 
stand French  cooking. 

"  I  tell  you,"  continued  Paul,  "  that 
Miss  Carvel  has  promised  to  marry  me, 
and  I  constantly  speak  to  her  of  our 
marriage." 

"  But  does  she  speak  to  you  of  it  ?  " 
I  asked.  "I  fancy  that  she  never  al- 
ludes to  it  except  to  tell  you  not  to  go  to 
her  father." 

In  his  turn  Paul  was  silent,  and  bent 
his  brows.  He  must  have  been  half 
distracted,  or  he  would  not  have  talked 
to  me  as  he  did.  I  never  knew  a  less 
communicative  man. 

"  This  is  a  very  delicate  matter,"  I 
said  presently.  "  You  ask  my  advice  ; 
I  will  give  you  the  best  I  can.  Do  one 
of  two  things.  Either  go  to  Mr.  Carvel 
without  his  daughter's  permission,  or 
else  fight  it  out  as  you  can  until  your 
brother  goes.  Then  you  will  have  the 
field  to  yourself." 

"The  difficulty  lies  in  the  choice," 
said  Paul. 

"  The  choice  depends  upon  your  own 
state  of  mind,  and  upon  your  strength,  or 
rather  upon  the  strength  of  your  posi- 
tion. If  Miss  Carvel  has  promised  to 
marry  you,  I  think  you  have  a  right  to 
push  matters  as  fast  as  you  can." 

"  I  will,"  said  Paul.     "  Good-by." 

He  left  me  at  once,  and  I  began  to  re- 
flect upon  what  had  passed.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  he  was  foolish  and  irrational, 
altogether  unlike  himself.  He  had  asked 
my  advice  upon  a  point  in  which  his 
own  judgment  would  serve  him  better 
than  mine,  and  it  was  contrary  to  mV 
nature  to  ask  advice  at  all  in  such  ra- 
ters. He  was  evidently  hard  pre 
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and  unhappy,  and  I  wished  I  coul* 
him,  but  it  was  impossible.  He  ' 
a  dilemma  from  which  he  coria  ,e 

only  by  his  own  efforts  ;  and  ?an< 
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was  curious  to  see  what  he  would  do,  I 
felt  that  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  sug- 
gest any  very  definite  line  of  action.  I 
looked  idly  out  of  the  window  at  the 
people  who  passed,  and  I  began  to  won- 
der whether  even  my  curiosity  to  see  the 
end  could  keep  me  much  longer  in  Pera. 
The  crowd  jostled  and  elbowed  itself  in 
the  narrow  way,  as  usual.  The  fez,  in 
every  shade  of  red,  and  in  every  condition 
of  newness,  shabbiness,  and  mediocrity, 
with  tassel  and  without,  rocked,  swayed, 
wagged,  turned,  and  moved  beneath  my 
window  till  I  grew  sick  of  the  sight  of 
it,  and  longed  to  see  a  turban,  or  a  tall 
hat,  or  no  hat  at  all,  —  anything  for  a 
change  of  head-dress.  I  left  the  window 
rather  wearily,  and  took  up  one  of  the 
many  novels  which  lay  on  the  table, 
pondering  on  the  probable  fate  of  Paul 
Patoff 's  love  for  his  cousin. 


XX. 

Hermione   found    herself    placed   in 
quite  as  embarrassing  a  position  as  Paul, 
and  before  long  she  began  to  feel  that 
she  had  lost  herself  in  a  sort  of  laby- 
rinth of   new   sensations.     She   hardly 
trusted  herself  to  think  or  to  reflect,  so 
confusing  were  the  questions  which  con- 
stantly presented  themselves  to  her  mind. 
It  seems  an  easy  matter  for  a  woman  to 
say,  I  love  this  man,  or,  I  love  that  man, 
and  to  know  that  she  speaks  truly  in  so 
saying.     With  some  natures  first  love  is 
a  fact,  a  certainty  against  which  there  is 
no  appeal,  and  beside  which  there  is  no 
alternative.     To  see,  with  them,  is  prac- 
tically to  love,  and  to  love  once  is  to  love 
forever.     We  may  laugh  over  "  love  at 
first  sight,"  as  we  call  it,  but  history  and 
^very-day  life  afford  so  many  instances 
its  reality  that  we  cannot  deny  its  ex- 
fcce.     But  the  conditions  in  which  it 
as  ?d  are  rare.     To  love  each  other 
smojSight?  both  the  persons  must  be 
«  je ;  each  must  find  in  the  other 
"  I  hat  each  has  long  sought  and 


most  earnestly  desired,  and  each  must 
recognize  the  discovery  instantaneously. 
I  suppose,  also,  that  unless  such  love  lasts 
it  does  not  deserve  the  name  ;  but  in  or- 
der that  it  may  be  durable  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  persons  should  realize  that 
they  have  not  been  deceived  in  their  es- 
timate of  each  other,  that  they  should 
possess  in  themselves  the  capacity  for 
endurance,  that  their  tastes  should 
change  little  and  their  hearts  not  at  all. 
People  who  are  at  once  very  impulsive 
and  very  enduring  are  few  in  the  world 
and  very  hard  to  mate ;  wherefore  love 
at  first  sight,  but  of  a  lasting  nature,  is 
a  rare  phenomenon. 

Hermione  did  not  belong  to  this  class, 
and  she  had  certainly  not  loved  Paul  dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. Her  nature  was  relatively  slow  and 
hard  to  rouse.  A  season  in  society  had 
produced  no  impression  upon  her,  and  if 
Paul  had  stayed  only  a  week,  or  even  a 
fortnight,  at  Carvel  Place  he  might  have 
fared  no  better  than  all  the  other  men 
who  had  been  presented  to  her,  had 
talked  and  danced  with  her,  and  had 
gone  away,  leaving  her  life  serenely  calm 
as  before.  But  Paul  had  been  very  as- 
siduous, and  had  lost  no  time.  More- 
over, he  loved  her,  and  was  in  earnest 
about  it ;  so  that  when,  on  that  memora- 
ble day  in  the  park,  he  had  spoken  at 
last,  she  had  accepted  his  speech  and 
had  sealed  her  answer. 

She  believed  that  she  loved  him  with 
all  her  heart,  but  she  was  new  to  love, 
and  the  waking  sentiment  was  not  yet  a 
passion.  It  was  only  a  sensation,  and 
though  its  strength  was  great  enough  to 
influence  Hermione's  life,  it  had  not  yet 
acquired  any  great  stability.  A  more 
impulsive  nature  would  have  been  more 
suddenly  moved,  but  Hermione's  love 
needed  time  for  its  development,  and  the 
time  had  been  very  short.  Since  she 
had  admitted  that  she  loved  Paul,  she 
had  not  seen  him  until  the  eve  of  his 
brother's  reappearance ;  and  now,  owing 
to  Madame  Patoff's  skillful  manage- 
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ment,  she  talked  with  Alexander  more 
frequently  than  with  Paul.  Alexander 
was  apparently  doing  his  best  to  make 
her  love  him,  and  the  world  said  that  he 
was  succeeding.  Hermione  herself  was 
startled  when  she  tried  to  understand  her 
own  feelings,  for  she  saw  that  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  in  her,  and  she 
could  neither  account  for  it  nor  assure 
herself  where  it  would  end.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  blame  her,  or  to  say  that  she 
was  unfaithful.  She  did  not  waver  in 
her  determination  to  marry  Paul,  but  she 
tried  to  put  it  off  as  long  as  possible, 
struggling  to  clear  away  her  doubts,  and 
trying  hard  to  feel  that  she  was  acting 
rightly.  After  all,  it  is  easy  to  compre- 
hend the  confusion  which  arises  in  a 
young  girl's  mind  when  placed  in  such  a 
position.  We  say  too  readily  that  a  wo- 
man who  wavers  and  hesitates  is  treat- 
ing a  man  badly.  Men  are  so  quick  to 
jump  at  the  conclusion  that  women  love 
them  that  they  resent  violently  the 
smallest  signs  of  hesitation  in  the  other 
sex.  They  do  not  see  that  a  woman 
needs  time  to  decide,  just  as  a  man  does  ; 
and  they  think  it  quite  enough  that  they 
themselves  have  made  up  their  minds,  as 
if  women  existed  only  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  choice  of  men,  and  had  no 
manner  of  right  to  question  that  choice 
when  once  made. 

Paul  could  not  imagine  why  Hermi- 
one hesitated,  and  she  herself  would  cer- 
tainly have  refused  to  account  for  the 
delay  she  caused,  by  admitting  that  Al- 
exander had  made  an  impression  upon 
her  heart.  But  she  felt  the  charm  the 
man  exercised,  and  her  life  was  really  in- 
fluenced by  it.  The  strange  adventure 
which  had  so  long  kept  him  a  prisoner 
in  Laleli's  house  lent  him  an  atmos- 
phere of  romantic  interest,  and  his  own 
nature  increased  the  illusion.  The  bril- 
liant young  officer,  with  his  almost  su- 
pernatural beauty,  his  ready  tongue,  his 
sweet  voice,  and  his  dashing  grace,  was 
well  calculated  to  make  an  impression 
upon  any  woman  ;  to  a  young  girl  who 


had  grown  up  in  very  quiet  surround- 
ings, who  had  hitherto  regarded  Paul 
Patoff  as  the  ideal  of  all  that  a  man 
should  be,  the  soldier  brother  seemed 
like  a  being  from  another  world.  At 
the  same  time  Hermione  was  reaching 
the  age  when  she  could  enjoy  society, 
because  she  began  to  feel  at  home  in  it, 
because  the  first  dazzling  impression 
of  it  had  given  way  to  a  quieter  ap- 
preciation of  what  it  offered,  and  lastly 
because  she  herself  was  surrounded  by 
many  admirers,  and  had  become  a  per- 
sonage of  more  importance  than  she  had 
ever  thought  possible  before.  Under  such 
circumstances  a  young  girl's  impressions 
change  very  rapidly.  She  feels  the  dis- 
turbing influence  and  enjoys  the  moment, 
but  while  it  lasts  she  feels  also  that  she 
is  unfit  to  decide  upon  the  greatest  ques- 
tion of  her  life.  She  needs  time,  be- 
cause she  can  employ  very  little  of  the 
time  she  has  in  serious  thought,  and  be- 
cause she  doubts  whether  all  her  previ- 
ous convictions  are  not  shaken  to  their 
foundations.  She  dreads  a  mistake,  and 
is  afraid  that  in  speaking  too  quickly  she 
may  speak  untruly.  It  is  the  desire  to 
be  honest  which  forbids  her  to  continue 
in  the  course  she  had  chosen  before  this 
new  phase  of  her  life  began,  or  to  come 
to  any  new  decision  involving  immediate 
action,  especially  immediate  marriage. 

Herein  lies  the  great  danger  to  a 
young  girl  who  has  promised  to  marry 
a  man  before  she  has  seen  anything  of 
the  world,  and  who  suddenly  begins  to 
see  a  great  deal  of  the  world  before  the 
marriage  actually  takes  place.  She  is 
just  enough  attached  to  the  man  to  feel 
that  she  loves  him,  but  the  bonds  are  not 
yet  so  close  as  to  make  her  know  that 
his  love  is  altogether  the  dominating 
influence  of  her  life.  Unless  this  same 
man  whom  she  has  chosen  stands  out 
as  conspicuously  in  the  new  world  she 
has  entered  as  in  the  quiet  home  she 
has  left,  there  is  great  danger  that  he 
may  fall  in  her  estimation ;  and  in 
those  early  stages  of  love,  estimation  is 
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a  terribly  important  element.  By  esti- 
mation I  do  not  mean  esteem.  There  is 
a  subtle  difference  between  the  two  ;  for 
though  our  estimation  may  be  high  or 
low,  our  esteem  is  generally  high.  When 
a  young  girl  is  old  enough  to  be  at  home 
in  society,  she  sets  a  value  on  every  man, 
and  perhaps  on  every  woman,  whom  she 
meets.  They  take  their  places  in  the 
scale  she  forms,  and  their  places  are  not 
easily  changed.  Among  them  the  man 
she  has  previously  promised  to  marry 
almost  inevitably  finds  his  rank,  and  she 
is  fortunate  if  he  is  among  the  highest ; 
for  if  he  is  not,  she  will  not  fail  to  re- 
gret that  he  does  not  possess  some  qual- 
ity or  qualities  which  she  supposes  to 
exist  in  those  men  whom  she  ranks  first 
among  her  acquaintance.  Where  criti- 
cism begins,  sympathy  very  often  ends, 
and  with  it  love.  Then,  if  she  is  honest, 
a  woman  owns  that  she  has  made  a  mis- 
take, and  refuses  to  abide  by  her  engage- 
ment, because  she  feels  that  she  cannot 
make  the  man  happy.  Or  if  her  ideas 
of  faith  forbid  her  from  doing  this,  she 
marries  him  in  spite  of  her  convictions, 
and  generally  makes  him  miserable  for 
the  rest  of  his  days.  When  a  girl  throws 
a  man  over,  as  the  phrase  goes,  the  world 
sets  up  a  howl,  and  vows  that  she  has 
treated  him  very  badly;  but  it  always 
seems  to  me  that  by  a  single  act  of  cour- 


age she  has  freed  herself  and  the  man 
who  loves  her  from  the  fearful  conse- 
quences of  a  marriage  where  all  the  love 
would  have  been  on  one  side,  and  all  the 
criticism  on  the  other.  It  is  not  always 
a  girl's  own  fault  when  she  does  not 
know  her  own  mind,  and  when  she  has 
discovered  her  mistake  she  is  wise  if  she 
refuses  to  persist  in  it.  There  is  more 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  breaking  off  en- 
gagements than  is  generally  allowed, 
and  there  is  usually  far  too  much  said 
against  the  woman  who  has  the  cour- 
age to  pursue  such  a  course. 

In  comparing  the  two  brothers,  as  she 
undoubtedly  did,  Hermione  was  not 
aware  that  she  was  making  any  real  com- 
parison between  them.  What  she  felt 
and  understood  was  that  when  she  was 
with  Paul  she  was  one  person,  and  when 
she  was  with  Alexander  she  was  quite 
another ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 
confused  her,  and  made  her  uncertain 
of  herself.  With  Paul  she  was,  in  her 
own  feelings,  the  Hermione  he  had 
known  in  England ;  with  Alexander  she 
was  some  one  else,  —  some  one  she  did 
not  recognize,  and  who  should  have  been 
called  by  another  name.  Until  she 
could  unravel  this  mystery,  and  explain 
to  herself  what  she  felt,  she  was  resolved 
not  to  take  any  further  steps  in  regard 
to  her  marriage. 

F.  Marion  Crawford. 


SCHURZ'S  LIFE   OF  HENRY  CLAY. 


MR.  SCHURZ'S  Life  of  Henry  Clay 1  is 
by  far  the  best  of  the  biographies  which 
have  been  brought  out  in  the  American 
Statesmen  Series,  if  it  be  not  the  best 
work  of  this  nature  which  has  ever  been 
produced  in  this  country.  The  life  of 
Henry  Clay  forms  an  exceptionally  in- 
teresting study.  In  the  first  place,  it 

1  Life  of  Henry  Clay.  By  CARL  SCHURZ. 
In  two  volumes  [American  Statesmen  Series], 


included  within  the  period  of  its  activity 
the  most  important  part  of  the  forma- 
tive stage  of  the  nation.  Clay  was  a 
man  of  such  intense  and  varied  interests 
that  in  his  time  he  came  in  contact  with 
every  one  in  this  country  who  deserved 
the  name  of  statesman,  and  his  biogra- 
pher thus  has  an  opportunity  of  sketch- 
pages  383  and  424.  Boston  and  New  York : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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ing,  as  he  most  cleverly  does,  nearly  all 
those  who  had  an  influential  place  in 
public  affairs  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century. 

The  ways  in  which  Clay  achieved,  be- 
fore the  period  of  his  youth  had  passed, 
a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Amer- 
ican statesmen  are  very  interesting. 
They  show  at  once  the  native  power  of 
the  man  and  the  political  conditions 
which  favored  the  rapid  advance  of  an 
audacious  youth  of  oratorical  power, 
however  slight  his  training  for  the  du- 
ties of  the  statesman.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, worth  while  to  give  a  condensed 
account  of  the  steps  by  which  our  au- 
thor traces  the  progress  of  the  youth 
who,  in  ten  years  from  the  time  his 
scanty  schooling  was  ended,  when  he 
was  but  twenty  years  of  age,  became 
a  leader  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Clay  was  born  in  the  second  year  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  It  is  told  that 
when  his  father  lay  dead,  at  the  time 
when  the  lad  was  but  four  years  old, 
"  Colonel  Tarleton,  commanding  a  cav- 
alry force  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  passed 
through  Hanover  County  on  a  raid,  and 
left  a  handful  of  gold  and  silver  on  Mrs. 
Clay's  table  as  a  compensation  for  some 
property  taken  or  destroyed  by  his  sol- 
diers ;  but  that  the  spirited  woman,  as 
soon  as  Tarleton  was  gone,  swept  the 
money  into  her  apron,  and  threw  it  into 
the  fireplace." 

Clay  was  the  fifth  of  seven  children. 
His  widowed  mother  was  poor,  and  he 
had  but  the  scantiest  schooling.  When 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  set  to 
make  a  living  in  a  retail  store  in  Rich- 
mond. He  evinced  such  diligence  in 
his  work,  and  with  it  so  good  a  humor 
for  reading  the  books  he  could  secure, 
that,  by  the  favor  of  a  friend,  he  found 
his  way  into  a  place  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. There  again  his  vigorous  qualities 
brought  him  to  the  attention  of  George 
Wythe,  chancellor  of  the  High  Court  of 


Virginia,  who  chose  him  as  an  aman- 
uensis. It  was  fortunate  for  him  that 
he  found  favor  in  this  man's  eyes,  for 
George  Wythe  was  one  of  the  ablest 
men  of  Virginia  ;  one  who  was  singu- 
larly able  to  foresee  the  latent  powers 
of  young  men,  and  to  help  them  to  great 
careers.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John 
Marshall,  as  well  as  Henry  Clay,  were 
his  students.  We  know  little  of  Wythe 
save  from  his  public  acts  and  from  his 
effect  upon  men,  but  much  may  be 
judged  of  his  quality  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  determined  of  the 
Virginia  abolitionists  of  his  day.  Be- 
fore his  death  he  emancipated  and  pro- 
vided for  his  slaves.  Through  his  influ- 
ence it  may  have  been  that  Clay  came 
to  have  that  noble  prejudice  against 
slavery  which  abided  with  him  all  his 
days.  After  four  years  with  George 
Wythe,  Clay  was  drawn  into  the  great 
tide  of  emigration  which  was  setting 
from  Virginia  to  the  West.  At  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  he  entered  on  his  new 
career,  and  found  himself  at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  set- 
tlements which  have  ever  been  made  by 
our  race. 

Although  the  settlement  of  Kentucky 
had  been  in  progress  but  twenty-one 
years,  the  population  of  the  State  now 
amounted  to  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. A  great  part  of  these  people  had 
known  something  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  At  the  end  of  that  trying  period 
Virginia  was  unable  to  pay  her  soldiers 
the  numerous  debts  she  owed  them  save 
with  grants  of  land.  A  large  portion 
of  her  people,  with  habits  unsettled  by 
a  long-continued  civil  war,  were  glad  to 
find  a  new  field  for  their  activities.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  the  Kentucky  popula- 
tion contained  a  remarkable  proportion 
of  energetic  men.  In  the  first  two  de- 
cades of  their  life  in  the  new  colony, 
they  had  lived  in  warfare  with  savages, 
conditions  likely  to  develop  vigor  rather 
than  refinement.  At  the  same  time 
the  economic  training  of  the  people  was 
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great.  With  singular  rapidity,  and  un- 
der very  great  disadvantages,  they  cre- 
ated a  system  of  manufactures  and  of 
commerce  which  soon  made  the  commu- 
nity relatively  wealthy.  In  them  the 
commercial  and  the  military  instincts 
were  singularly  blended. 

When  Henry  Clay  came  to  Lexington 
he  found  the  tone  of  life  singularly  con- 
trasted with  that  which  he  had  left  be- 
hind. In  Virginia  even  the  Revolution- 
ary War  had  failed  to  break  up  the 
aristocratic  motive  which  characterized 
that  colony;  in  Kentucky  the  life  was 
purely  democratic.  He  was  a  sensitive 
youth,  who  had  been  on  the  whole  deli- 
cately bred,  and  whose  powers,  though 
guessed  at,  perhaps,  by  the  divining  pa- 
tron Wythe,  had  been  in  no  wise  exhib- 
ited. It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he 
settled  in  Lexington,  for  to  that  centre 
the  ablest  and  best  educated  men  who 
came  to  the  West  appear  to  have  turned. 
They  had  organized,  in  1788,  a  semi- 
nary, which  quickly  grew  into  the  Tran- 
sylvania University,  with  a  college  and 
schools  of  physic  and  of  law.  Clay  thus 
found  his  way  into  a  society  which  was 
calculated  to  develop  his  peculiar  talents. 
As  was  often  the  case  with  the  young 
lawyers  of  his  day,  the  first  exhibition 
of  his  oratorical  power  was  in  the  de- 
fense of  men  accused  of  murder.  In 
these  appeals  he  showed  not  only  the 
mastery  of  human  sympathies,  which 
was  the  basis  of  his  oratorical  celebrity, 
but  the  amazing  combination  of  audacity 
and  tact  in  forensic  contests,  to  which  he 
owed,  in  subsequent  years,  his  most  sur- 
prising successes  before  the  bar  and  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  Schurz  cites  several  of  these 
cases,  one  of  which  we  may  quote  :  "A 
man  named  Willis  was  tried  for  a  mur- 
der of  peculiar  atrocity.  In  the  very 
teeth  of  the  evidence,  which  seemed  to 
be  absolutely  conclusive,  Clay,  defend- 
ing him,  succeeded  in  dividing  the  jury 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  committed. 
The  jurors  having  been  unable  to  agree, 
the  public  prosecutor  moved  for  a  new 
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trial,  which  motion  Clay  did  not  oppose. 
But  when,  at  the  new  trial,  his  turn 
came  to  address  the  jury,  he  argued 
that,  whatever  opinion  the  jury  might 
form  from  the  testimony  as  to  the  guilt 
of  the  accused,  they  could  not  now  con- 
vict him,  as  he  had  already  been  once 
tried,  and  it  was  the  law  of  the  land 
that  no  man  should  be  put  twice  in  jeop- 
ardy of  his  life  for  the  same  offense. 
The  court,  having,  of  course,  never  heard 
that  doctrine  so  applied,  at  once  per- 
emptorily forbade  Clay  to  go  on  with 
such  a  line  of  argument.  Whereupon 
the  young  attorney  solemnly  arose,  and 
with  an  air  of  indignant  astonishment 
declared  that,  if  the  court  would  not 
permit  him  to  defend,  in  such  a  manner 
as  his  duty  commanded  him  to  adopt,  a 
man  in  the  awful  presence  of  death,  he 
found  himself  forced  to  abandon  the 
case.  Then  he  gathered  up  his  papers, 
bowed  grandly,  and  stalked  out  of  the 
room.  The  bench,  whom  Clay  had  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  he  was  pro- 
foundly convinced  of  being  right  in  the 
position  he  had  taken,  and  upon  whom 
he  had  in  such  solemn  tones  thrown  the 
responsibility  for  denying  his  rights  to 
a  man  on  trial  for  his  life,  was  startled 
and  confused.  A  messenger  was  dis- 
patched to  invite  Clay,  in  the  name  of 
the  court,  to  return  and  continue  his 
argument.  Clay  graciously  came  back, 
and  found  it  easy  work  to  persuade  the 
jury  that  the  result  of  the  first  trial  was 
equivalent  to  an  acquittal,  and  that  the 
prisoner,  as  under  the  law  he  could  not 
be  put  in  peril  of  life  twice  for  the  same 
offense,  was  clearly  entitled  to  his  dis- 
charge. The  jury  readily  agreed  upon 
a  verdict  of  '  not  guilty.'  " 

"  It  is  said  that  no  murderer  defended 
by  Henry  Clay  was  ever  sentenced  to 
death.  .  .  .  'Ah,  Willis,  poor  fellow,' 
he  said  once  to  the  man  whose  acquit- 
tal he  had  obtained  by  so  audacious  a 
dramatic  coup,  '  I  fear  I  have  saved 
too  many  like  you,  who  ought  to  be 
hanged.'  "  Fortunately,  Clay's  career  as 
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a  criminal  lawyer  did  not  long  continue  ; 
he  was  soon  trusted  in  the  numerous  and 
important  cases  of  land  law  which  the 
patent  system  of  apportioning  lands  de- 
veloped in  Kentucky.  He  thus  obtained 
the  means  and  the  position  which  opened 
to  him  a  place  in  politics. 

His  first  important  political  work  was 
in  the  convention  which  made  the  first 
revision  of  the  state  constitution.  In 
this  convention  we  find  him  a  devoted 
and  able  advocate  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves.  He  failed  in  his  effort, 
but  in  it  he  gave  the  key  to  the .  noblest 
of  his  motives.  Four  years  afterwards 
he  was  chosen  to  a  seat  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  state  legislature,  and  in  his 
service  he  showed  once  again  his  orator- 
ical power.  In  1806  he  was  thrown  in 
contact  with  the  notorious  Aaron  Burr, 
under  circumstances  which,  though  in  no 
way  discreditable  to  Clay,  for  a  time 
menaced  his  place  among  men.  Burr, 
as  is  well  known,  was  arrested  in  Ken- 
tucky and  put  on  trial  for  being  engaged 
in  treasonable  enterprises.  Clay  was  en- 
gaged as  his  attorney.  Having  doubts 
as  to  Burr's  character,  Clay  sought  and 
obtained  an  unqualified  assurance  as  to 
the  lawfulness  and  propriety  of  his  pur- 
poses. By  this  statement  Clay  was  per- 
suaded of  Burr's  innocence,  and  thus  to 
his  subsequent  great  regret  he  became 
the  defender  of  a  man  who  at  heart  was 
a  traitor. 

While  engaged  in  the  defense  of  Burr, 
the  post  of  senator  from  Kentucky  was 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Gen- 
eral Adair.  The  place  which  Clay  had 
won  in  Kentucky  during  his  ten  years 
of  residence  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  for  the 
unexpired  portion  of  Adair's  term.  It 
is  a  significant  fact,  as  our  author  well 
points  out,  that  Clay  still  lacked  more 
than  three  months  of  being  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  therefore  was  not  constitu- 
tionally eligible  for  the  position.  Mr. 
Schurz  says :  "It  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  any  member  of  that  body 


that  the  man  who  stood  before  them 
might  not  be  old  enough  to  be  a  senator. 
In  all  probability  Clay  himself  did  not 
think  of  it.  He  was  sworn  in  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and,  without  the  bashful 
hesitation  generally  expected  of  young 
senators,  he  plunged  at  once  into  the 
current  of  proceedings,  as  if  he  had 
been  there  all  his  life.  On  the  fourth 
day  after  he  had  taken  his  seat,  we  find 
him  offering  a  resolution  concerning  the 
circuit  courts  of  the  United  States ;  a 
few  days  later,  another  concerning  an 
appropriation  of  land  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Ohio  rapids ;  then  another 
touching  Indian  depredations;  and  an- 
other proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  concerning  the  ju- 
dicial power  of  the  United  States.  We 
find  the  young  man  on  a  variety  of  com- 
mittees, sometimes  as  chairman,  charged 
with  the  consideration  of  important  sub- 
jects, and  making  reports  to  the  Senate. 
We  find  him  taking  part  in  debate  with 
the  utmost  freedom,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion astonishing  with  a  piece  of  very 
pungent  sarcasm  an  old  senator,  who 
was  accustomed  to  subdue  with  lofty 
assumptions  of  superior  wisdom  such 
younger  colleagues  as  ventured  to  differ 
from  him." 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  during 
his  first  term  in  the  Senate,  his  initial 
speech  was  in  favor  of  a  bill  for  a  canal 
to  facilitate  the  navigation  at  the  rapids 
of  the  Ohio.  This  shows  him  at  the 
outset  of  his  national  career  as  an  advo- 
cate of  the  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments, to  which  he  gave  so  large  a  part 
of  his  public  life. 

At  the  close  of  his  brief  term  as  sena- 
tor, the  people  of  his  district  sent  him 
again  to  the  legislature  of  Kentucky, 
where  he  was  elected  speaker.  At  this 
time  the  discontent  with  Great  Britain, 
which  was  to  terminate  in  the  unfortu- 
nate war  of  1812,  had  begun.  The 
commonwealth  of 'Kentucky  had  pecu- 
liar reasons  for  contention  with  ,^ie  Brit- 
ish government,  and  was  much  disposed 
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to  declare  war  against  that  empire  on  its 
own  account.  The  peace  which  brought 
about  the  abandonment  of  the  British 
claim  upon  the  colonies  had  left  the 
question  of  the  British  occupation  of 
the  northwestern  country  in  an  unsettled 
state.  The  mother  country  still  held 
certain  posts,  which  were  afterwards  re- 
linquished. It  retained,  moreover,  a 
certain  control,  or  semblance  of  it,  over 
the  Indians,  who  had  been  constantly 
making  depredations  in  Kentucky.  It 
was  the  belief  of  the  frontiersmen  that 
this  brutal  warfare  was  incited  by  the 
British  commanders,  with  the  hope  that 
it  might  serve  to  restrain  the  advance  of 
settlements  in  the  West.  As  soon  as  the 
Eastern  States  came  into  conflict  with 
Great  Britain,  in  the  matter  of  neutral 
rights,  the  Kentuckians  thought  they 
saw  their  opportunity  for  vengeance. 

The  first  step  to  this  end  in  the  legis- 
lature, where  Clay  was  speaker,  was  to 
bring  in  a  proposition  that  in  no  court 
of  Kentucky  should  the  decisions  of  the 
British  courts  or  the  English  works  of 
law  be  quoted  in  trials.  A  great  ma- 
jority of  the  legislature  was  in  favor  of 
this  monstrous  proposition.  "  Clay,"  as 
our  author  says,  "  was  as  fiery  a  patriot 
as  any  of  them  ;  but  he  would  not  per- 
mit his  State  to  make  itself  ridiculous 
by  a  puerile  and  barbarous  demonstra- 
tion. He  was  young  and  ambitious,  but 
he  would  not  seek  popularity  by  joining, 
or  even  acquiescing,  in  a  cry  which  of- 
fended his  good  sense.  Without  hesita- 
tion he  left  the  speaker's  chair,  to  arrest 
this  absurd  clamor.  He  began  by  mov- 
ing, as  an  amendment,  that  the  exclusion 
of  British  decisions  and  opinions  from 
the  courts  of  Kentucky  should  apply 
only  to  those  which  had  been  promul- 
gated after  July  4,  1776,  as  before  that 
date  the  American  colonies  were  a  part 

1  This  opposition  to  the  English  common  law 
was  but  a  momentary  freak  of  an  annoyed  peo- 
ple. That  law  has  remained  the  foundation 
of  the  ^"Ujprudence  of  the  commonwealth. 
So  closed-lid  its  jurists  adhere  even  to  its 
absurdities  that  the  last  case  in  which  the 


of  the  British  dominion,  and  Americans 
and  English  were  virtually  one  nation, 
living  substantially  under  the  same  laws. 
Then  he  launched  into  a  splendid  pane- 
gyric upon  the  English  common  law, 
and  an  impassioned  attack  upon  the 
barbarous  spirit  which  would  '  wantonly 
make  a  wreck  of  a  system  fraught  with 
the  intellectual  wealth  of  centuries.' 
His  speech  was  not  reported,  but  it  was 
described  in  the  press  of  the  time  as  one 
of  extraordinary  power  and  beauty,  and 
it  succeeded  in  saving  for  Kentucky  the 
treasures  of  English  jurisprudence."  : 

The  debates  on  this  and  other  mea- 
sures directed  against  Great  Britain 
brought  Clay  into  conflict  with  Hum- 
phrey Marshall,  a  man  of  great  ability, 
who  marred  his  life  by  unending  con- 
flicts with  his  fellows.  Clay  "  went  out " 
with  Marshall,  and  both  he  and  his  ad- 
versary were  wounded.  This  was  ^he 
second  though,  unhappily,  not  the  last  of 
his  duels ;  the  first,  with  another  distin- 
guished swashbuckler,  Colonel  Daviess, 
was  bloodless.  In  1809  Clay  was  again 
chosen  to  fill  the  place  of  another  sena- 
tor who  had  resigned.  He  reentered 
the  American  Senate  with  two  purposes 
firmly  in  his  mind.  One  was  to  encour- 
age home  industry  by  protective  tariffs, 
and  the  other  to  resist  the  domination 
of  Great  Britain.  Both  of  these  mo- 
tives were  doubtless  congenial  to  him, 
but  in  adopting  them  for  the  basis  of 
his  policy  he  represented  the  leading  im- 
pulses of  the  people  of  his  State.  Ken- 
tucky, having  been  the  first  settled  of  the 
Western  States,  had  already  become  the 
seat  of  an  extensive  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, and  the  prospects  of  wealth  to 
be  gained  through  such  employments 
had  filled  the  popular  mind  with  large 
schemes.  Their  hatred  of  Great  Britain, 
as  we  have  before  noticed,  was  as  wide 

"  benefit  of  clergy  "  was  claimed  and  allowed, 
in  a  case  where  a  man  had  been  convicted  of  a 
capital  offense,  was  in  a  rural  court  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  the  fifth  decade  of  this  century.  (See 
Kentucky,  Commonwealth  Series,  page  407. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
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and  deep  as  the  hatred  of  their  allies, 
the  Indians. 

Although  these  motives  led  Clay  to  a 
large  part  of  his  legislative  activity,  his 
energy  was  so  great  that  almost  eveiy 
question  which  came  before  that  Con- 
gress received  his  attention.  In  that 
session  the  matter  of  the  annexation  of 
West  Florida  was  before  the  Federal 
Legislature.  That  enlargement  of  the 
imagination  which  makes  all  frontiers- 
men filibusterish  was  characteristic  of 
the  Kentucky  people.  They  conceived 
that  Great  Britain  intended  to  get  pos- 
session of  West  Florida ;  they  heard,  in- 
deed, the  British  lion  roaring  through 
all  the  woods  which  were  about  them. 
Clay  fairly  represented  his  constituents 
in  supporting  the  steps  by  which  the 
federal  government  endeavored  to  pos- 
sess itself  of  that  province.  The  debate 
on  this  question  brought  Clay  into  con- 
flict with  the  Federalists,  who,  as  our 
author  well  says,  "  always  had-  a  deep- 
seated  jealousy  of  the  growing  West." 
In  this  controversy  he  was  matched 
against  Pickering  of  Massachusetts  and 
Horsey  of  Delaware,  who  represented 
the  federal  party  in  their  opposition  to 
President  Madison.  In  the  debate  it 
was  asserted  that  if  we  bore  heavily 
upon  Spain,  in  our  efforts  to  get  posses- 
sion of  this  territory,  we  might  have 
to  deal  with  Great  Britain.  This  gave 
Clay  an  opportunity  to  show  the  pecu- 
liar clarion  power  of  his  eloquence,  in  a 
blast  which  rang  throughout  the  land, 
and  did  more  than  any  one  speech  of 
his  to  give  him  a  first  place  in  the  na- 
tion. This  place,  as  Mr.  Schurz  says, 
"  he  won  in  his  characteristic  fashion ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  straightway  seized  it, 
and  in  deference  to  his  boldness  and 
ability  it  was  conceded  to  him."  The 
most  effective  part  of  the  speech  runs  as 
follows  :  — 

"The  gentleman  reminds  us  that 
Great  Britain,  the  ally  of  Spain,  may 
be  obliged,  by  her  connection  with  that 
country,  to  take  part  with  her  against 
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us,  and  to  consider  this  measure  of  the 
President  as  justifying  an  appeal  to 
arms.  Sir,  is  the  time  never  to  arrive 
when  we  may  manage  our  own  affairs 
without  the  fear  of  insulting  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  ?  Is  the  rod  of  British 
power  to  be  forever  suspended  over  our 
heads  ?  Does  Congress  put  an  embargo 
to  shelter  our  rightful  commerce  against 
the  piratical  depredations  committed 
upon  it  on  the  ocean,  we  are  immedi- 
ately warned  of  the  indignation  of  of- 
fended England.  Is  a  law  of  non-inter- 
course proposed,  the  whole  navy  of  the 
haughty  mistress  of  the  seas  is  made 
to  thunder  into  our  ears.  Does  the 
President  refuse  to  continue  a  corre- 
spondence with  a  minister  who  violates 
the  decorum  belonging  to  his  diplomatic 
character,  by  giving  and  repeating  a  de- 
liberate affront  to  the  whole  nation,  we 
are  instantly  menaced  with  the  chastise- 
ment which  English  pride  will  not  fail 
to  inflict.  Whether  we  assert  our  rights 
by  sea,  or  attempt  their  maintenance  by 
land,  whithersoever  we  turn  ourselves, 
this  phantom  incessantly  pursues  us. 
Already  it  has  too  much  influence  on 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  most  sincerely  desire  peace  and 
amity  with  England  ;  I  even  prefer  an 
adjustment  of  differences  with  her  be- 
fore one  with  any  other  nation.  But  if 
she  persists  in  a  denial  of  justice  to  us, 
or  if  she  avails  herself  of  the  occupation 
of  West  Florida  to  commence  war  upon 
us,  I  trust  and  hope  that  all  hearts  will 
unite  in  a  bold  and  vigorous  vindication 
of  our  rights." 

His  only  other  important  speeches  in 
the  two  years  of  the  unexpired  term 
which  he  was  to  fill  expressed  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  re-charter  of  the  National 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  This  was 
on  some  accounts  the  most  unfortunate 
act  of  his  life,  for  circumstances  as  well, 
as  the  growth  of  his  own  mind  led  him 
in  after  years  to  become  the  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  that  institution,  when  of  course 
he  had  to  meet  the  often  insensate  cry 
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which  is  raised  against  the  man  who  is 
not  always  stubbornly  consistent  with 
himself. 

In  the  next  Congress,  Clay  appeared 
as  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Congress,  and  was  elected  speaker,  a  sin- 
gular honor  to  a  youth  in  his  first  term 
of  service  in  that  body.  It  was  the 
Congress  which  was  to  declare  the  War 
of  1812.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
he  went  there  to  declare  that  war.  To 
all  objections  that  we  could  gain  nothing 
by  war  he  made  one  answer  :  "  What 
are  we  not  to  lose  by  peace  ?  Com- 
merce, character,  a  nation's  best  treasure, 
honor."  Although  this  contest  was  per- 
haps inevitable,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Revolutionary  War  had  not  been  brought 
to  a  bitterest  end,  and  Great  Britain  per- 
haps still  held  some  notions  of  re-con- 
quest, it  is  to  Clay  more  than  to  any 
other  man  that  we  owe  the  fact  that  it 
came  when  it  did.  His  experience  with 
legislatures  and  with  the  people  in  pop- 
ular assemblages  had  given  him  a  singu- 
lar power  of  at  once  firing  men's  hearts, 
and  of  coercing  them  by  his  ever  furious 
will.  The  war  came :  the  country  was 
ill  prepared  for  it ;  the  New  England 
States,  which  had  given  the  backbone  to 
the  combats  of  the  Revolution,  were  but 
half  hearted  in  the  undertaking ;  blunder 
followed  blunder,  until,  save  for  our  suc- 
cesses on  the  sea  and  a  trifling  victory, 
with  no  fruits,  over  the  British  and  In- 
dians at  the  Thames,  it  had  been  dis- 
astrous. Clay's  speeches  in  favor  of 
continuing,  the  war  were  among  the  most 
brilliant  pieces  of  rhetoric  which  this 
country  produced  ;  but  although  he  used 
all  the  power  of  his  distinguished  abil- 
ities and  his  influence  as  speaker  to  pro- 
tract the  combat,  it  was  destined  speed- 
ily to  end.  He  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  negotiation  of 
peace. 

The  record  of  this  negotiation  is  ex- 
tremely interesting,  especially  for  the 
reason  that  it  brought  Clay  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  into  their  first  close  re- 


lations. It  is  evident  that  the  "prim 
New  Englander,"  as  Schurz  terms  Ad- 
ams, in  no  way  fancied  his  arbitrary  and 
combative  colleague  ;  indeed,  he  was  at 
first  his  enemy,  though  in  time  he  be- 
came his  friend.  In  this  portion  of  his 
biography  our  author  makes  admirable 
use  of  his  materials ;  and  although  it 
does  not  show  Clay  in  a  brilliant  role,  it 
exhibits  him  in  a  singularly  clear  light. 
Clay's  aim  was  to  make  the  negotiations 
fail,  though  in  the  end  he  was  influenced 
by  reason,  and  signed  the  treaty.  He 
was  somewhat  consoled  by  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  took  place  some  time  after 
the  treaty  was  signed.  From  Ghent,  the 
seat  of  the  negotiations,  he  went  to  Paris 
and  there  met  Madame  De  Stael.  That 
complaisant  woman  said  to  him :  "I 
have  been  in  England,  and  have  been 
battling  for  your  cause  there.  They 
were  so  much  enraged  against  you  that 
at  one  'time  they  thought  seriously  of 
sending  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  lead 
their  armies  against  you."  "  I  am  very 
sorry,"  replied  Mr.  Clay,  "  that  they  did 
not  send  the  duke."  "And  why?" 
"  Because  if  he  had  beaten  us,  we  should 
but  have  been  in  the  condition  of  Eu- 
rope, without  disgrace.  But  if  we  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  defeat  him,  we 
should  have  greatly  added  to  the  renown 
of  our  arms." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
Clay  reentered  the  next  Congress  and 
was  again  reflected  speaker.  We  find 
him  at  once  allied,  strangely  enough, 
with  Calhoun  in  the  advocacy  of  inter- 
nal improvements.  There  is  no  question 
that  in  his  arduous  labors  in  this  cause 
he  was  true  to  his  own  opinions,  but  he 
at  the  same  time  represented  the  con- 
victions of  the  people  from  whom  he 
came,  who  were  for  many  years  after- 
wards almost  mad  in  their  pursuit  of 
this  end.  More  extraordinary  still  is 
the  fact  that  he  and  Calhoun,  the  lead- 
ing representative  of  the  Republican 
party,  were  now  earnestly  combating 
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for  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  against 
the  Federalists,  who  had  previously  been 
the  supporters  of  that  institution.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  analyze  Clay's  rea- 
sons for  this  apparent  inconsistency. 
The  truth  is  that  his  national  motive, 
that  which  came  afterwards  to  be  called 
the  Whig  spirit,  had  been  greatly  inten- 
sified during  the  progress  of  his  career  ; 
he  now  saw,  as  he  did  not  before,  that  a 
beneficent  federalism  required  the  con- 
trol of  public  finance  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment. This  period  in  Clay's  life  was 
of  momentous  importance  to  him,  for  in 
it,  for  the  first  time,  he  became  in  his 
own  mind  and  in  the  desires  of  his 
friends  an  aspirant  for  the  presidency. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  a  free  man; 
henceforth  he  was  often  to  be  the  slave 
of  ambition.  His  first  step  towards  the 
coveted  end  was  to  seek  the  place  of 
Secretary  of  State  under  James  Monroe, 
who  had  just  been  elected  President ; 
and  this  for  the  reason  that  custom  had 
in  a  way  determined  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  be  the  candidate  of  his 
party  in  the  next  presidential  campaign. 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  chosen,  and 
this  was  the  first  of  the  many  disap- 
pointments which  were  afterwards  to 
beset  his  life.  He  continued  to  urge 
the  measures  of  public  improvement  to 
which  he  had  devoted  the  energies  of 
his  earlier  youth,  but  in  all  his  subse- 
quent acts  we  find  the  hateful  presence 
of  this  unfortunate  desire  for  the  presi- 
dential office. 

The  most  picturesque  incident  in  this 
part  of  Clay's  career  is  his  advocacy  of 


his  was  a  singularly  sympathetic  mind. 
Though  he  was  overbearing  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  ends  to  a  degree  that  fre- 
quently embarrassed  his  endeavors,  the 
cause  of  a  suffering  people  was  always 
his  cause. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  fifteenth 
Congress,  Clay  entered  upon  a  conflict 
which  was  to  prove  disastrous  in  his  ca- 
reer. General  Jackson  had  been  set  to 
watch  the  Indians  on  the  borders  of 
Florida.  Quite  out  of  his  own  head  he 
resolved  to  make  war  not  only  upon  the 
Indians,  but  upon  the  Spaniards  as  well. 
He  summoned  troops  by  his  own  call, 
invaded  Florida,  captured  St.  Mark's, 
hanged  a  lot  of  Indians,  tried  two  Eng- 
lishmen by  drumhead  court-martial,  and 
summarily  executed  them,  although  in 
the  case  of  one  of  them  the  sentence 
of  the  court-martial  had  been  flogging 
alone. 

There  was  an  old  grudge  between  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  and 
Jackson,  on  account  of  the  shabby  way 
in  which  that  furious  commander  had 
treated  the  Kentucky  troops  in  his  re- 
port on  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 
Clay  probably  found  in  the  debate  which 
grew  up  in  Congress  concerning  Jack- 
son's conduct  an  opportunity  for  venge- 
ance, though  there  was  enough  to  jus- 
tify his  stern  arraignment  of  the  general 
in  the  illegal  nature  of  his  acts.  For 
a  man  aspiring  to  the  presidency,  this 
assault  upon  Jackson,  though  carefully 
guarded,  was  ill-advised.  As  Mr.  Schurz 
says  :  "A  military  '  hero  '  has  an  im- 
mense advantage  over  ordinary  mortals, 


the  cause  of   the    South   American  re-  .  especially  in  a  country  where  the  mili- 


publics.  He  sought  the  recognition  of 
those  sham  democracies,  with  the  con- 
viction that  their  people  were  penetrated 
by  the  purest  and  most  patriotic  spirit. 
He  had  the  strange  notion  that  our  gov- 
ernment should  give  them,  not  only  rec- 
ognition, but  substantial  aid.  We  see 
in  this,  however,  as  well  as  in  his  sub- 
sequent advocacy  of  the  Greek  cause, 
an  interesting  side  of  Clay's  character  ; 


tary  hero  is  a  rare  character.  The 
achievements  of  statesmen  usually  re- 
main subject  to  differences  of  opinion. 
A  victory  on  the  field  of  battle,  won  for 
the  country,  is  a  title  to  public  gratitude, 
seldom  to  be  questioned  by  anybody. 
...  To  many  it  appears  almost  sacri- 
legious to  think,  that  a  man  who  has 
rendered  his  country  service  so  valuable 
in  the  crisis  of  war  should  ever  be  able 
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to  act  upon  any  but  the  most  patriotic 
motives."  Jackson's  conduct  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  tide  of  popularity  began  to  set 
against  Clay.  During  all  his  service  in 
Washington  he  had  been  somewhat  given 
to  amusing  himself  at  the  card-table. 
While  his  star  was  in  the  ascendant 
nothing  was  heard  of  this  vice,  common 
enough  among  public  men  of  his  day, 
but  now  that  his  popularity  was  waning 
he  was  denounced  as  a  gambler  ;  and 
though  in  later  years  he  appears  to  have 
abandoned  the  habit,  which  indeed  was 
probably  never  more  than  an  unreason- 
able amusement,  he  was  ever  afterwards 
termed  by  his  enemies  a  gamester. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  condense  the 
admirable  statement  which  Mr.  Schurz 
has  given  of  Clay's  legislative  work  in 
the  meridian  of  his  career.     He  was  a 
part  of  all  legislation  ;  not  always  a  wise 
part,  but  ever  a  bold  and  honest  advocate 
of  that  which  seemed  to  him  right,  save 
where  from  time  to  time  the  spectre  of  his 
ambition  rose  before  him.    His  principal 
work  in  this  period  was  connected  with 
the  Missouri  Compromise.    Indeed,  with 
that  effort  he  attained  the  place  of  the 
great  pacificator,  the  man  wrho  by  his 
skill  and  influence  could  cover  up  the  dif- 
ficulties which  slavery  brought  upon  the 
country,  and  postpone  what  we  now  know 
to  have  been  an  inevitable  conflict.    The 
reader  will  find  a  most  interesting  moral 
problem  in  considering  this  portion  of 
Clay's  history.     From  the  beginning  of 
the  Missouri  agitation  in  1818  to  the  end 
of  his  political  career  in  1850,  the  life- 
time of  a  generation,  Clay's  vast  influence 
and   singular   parliamentary  skill   were 
devoted  to  this  task.     There  can  be  no 
question  that  at  the  outset  of  his  career 
he  was  at  heart  sincerely  opposed  to  the 
institution  of  slavery.     If  he  had  had 
his  way,  the  State  of  his  adoption,  which 
he  loved  with  a  surpassing  love,  would 
have  been  a  free  land  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.     It  is  unquestion- 
able that  he  retained  a  great  dislike  of 


the  institution  to  his  last  days.     Had  he 
dwelt  in  New  England,  he  would  have 
been  in  the  front  rank  of  the  abolition- 
ists, though  doubtless  his  national  motive 
would  have  saved  him  from  some  of  the 
fanatical  excesses  of  those  people.     As 
it  was,  the  circumstances  of  his  social 
surroundings  and  his  desire  to  be  Pres- 
ident qualified  his  sense  of  the  evils  of 
slavery.     Clay,  owing  to  the  intensity  of 
his  sympathies,  was  most  keenly  affected 
by  the  temper  of  his  people.     The  only 
evidence  of  scanty  apprehension  of  the 
conditions  which  determined  Clay's  life 
which  we  find  in  Mr.  Schurz's  admirable 
book  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  does 
not  perceive  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
political  motives  which  characterized  the 
State  of  Kentucky  from  an  early  stage 
of  its  history.     He  frequently  speaks  of 
Clay  as  the  "  fiery  Kentuckian."     Now 
"  fiery  "  is  not  a  term  which  can  in  any 
way  be  applied  to  the  political  conduct 
of  that  people.     A  more   cautious,  con- 
servative, compromising  humor  than  that 
which  prevailed  in  Kentucky  has  never 
been  embodied  in  politics.     There  was  a 
measure  of  violence  in  the  early  history 
of  the  state  affairs,  but  even  in  the  Span- 
ish intrigues  we  see  a  political  shrewd- 
ness of  a  higher  order,  joined  with  what 
might  be  called  an  affectation  of  desper- 
ation.    A  large  part  of  the   Kentucky 
blood  was  of  Scotch  derivation ;  another 
considerable  part,  of  Pennsylvanian-Ger- 
man  origin.    The  nature  of  the  folk  and 
their    early    experiences    with    misrule 
made  them  a  singularly  careful  people 
in  all  their  political  experiments.    Early 
in  the  century  they  recognized  the  fact 
that  slavery  would  be  likely  to  disrupt 
the  Union.     Many  circumstances  served 
to  make  that  Union  peculiarly  dear  to  the 
people  of  Kentucky.     Unlike  the  other 
States,  this  commonwealth  had  almost  to 
fight  for  admission  to  it,  and  its  citizens 
treasured  the  relation  in  a  remarkable 
manner.      This    political    conservatism 
went  so  far  that  when  the  civil  war  came 
the  State  of  Kentucky  essayed  the  quix- 
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otic  task  of  remaining  neutral  in  the  com- 
bat, the  sole  remnant  of  the  old  happy 
state,  about  which  the  contending  factions 
might  again  be  gathered  in  amity.  She 
was  in  the  end  driven  from  the  position 
through  the  invasion  of  her  territory  by 
the  Confederates.  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, that  Clay,  who  was  above  all  a  rep- 
resentative of  his  people,  should  have 
labored  to  postpone  the  conflict  between 
slavery  and  freedom,  which  threatened 
to  destroy  the  association  of  the  States. 
As  is  well  known,  he  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  scheme  of  African  coloniza- 
tion. His  hope  was  that  the  slaves  might 
be  liberated,  and  deported  to  Africa. 
This  project  he  greatly  treasured,  and  to 
it  he  gave  a  very  large  share  of  his  great 
energies. 

As  the  conflict  between  the  motives  of 
slavery  and  those  of  freedom  was  grad- 
ually intensified,  the  people  of  Kentucky, 
who  in  the  first  place  were  to  a  great 
extent  opposed  to  the  institution,  natu- 
rally became  more  and  more  defenders 
of  it,  and  Clay  himself  was  gradually 
converted  to  an  apologist  for  the  sys- 
tem, though  he  was  never  its  defender. 
His  aim  was  to  avoid  a  conflict,  in  the 
hope  that  the  people  of  the  South  might 
join  hands  with  the  North  in  some 
practicable  scheme  for  the  abolition  of 
the  institution.  Calhoun,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  was  a  more  far-seeing  and 
deliberate  statesman,  perceived  the  in- 
evitableness  of  the  conflict,  and  was 
constantly  endeavoring  to  precipitate  a 
struggle  which  would  bring  about  some 
form  of  separation  of  North  and  South. 
Clay's  peculiar  place  in  the  history  of 
this  country  arises  from  the  fact  that  to 
him  more  than  to  any  other  man  we  owe 
it  that  the  political  struggle  between 
North  and  South  did  not  lead  to  war  in 
the  first  half  of  this  century.  He  la- 
bored to  avoid  the  conflict ;  in  fact  he 
merely  postponed  it ;  but  by  deferring 
the  struggle  for  some  decades  he  did  a 
beneficent  work  for  American  institu- 
tions. It  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  that 


a  war  between  North  and  South,  waged 
at  any  time  between  1820  and  1850, 
would  have  led  to  the  success  of  the 
Northern  armies.  It  required  long  years 
of  debate  to  educate  the  North  to  that 
readiness  for  the  struggle,  which  existed 
in  the  South  as  early  as  1820.  More- 
over, the  growth  of  the  country  in  these 
decades,  during  which  Clay  was  mainly 
occupied  with  schemes  of  conciliation, 
was  a  great  advantage  to  the  North.  It 
increased  the  disproportion  between  the 
resources  of  the  two  regions,  both  in 
population  and  in  wealth.  In  so  far  as 
Clay  endeavored  to  bring  about  the  con- 
dition of  things  which  would  make  an 
end  of  slavery,  his  work  was  well  done, 
though  he  did  not  succeed  on  the  lines 
of  his  intent. 

We  cannot  follow  our  author  in  his 
admirable  presentation  of  Clay's  labors 
as  a  man  of  compromises.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  his  principal  work  as  a  states- 
man, that  which  will  always  insure  him 
a  place  in  the  history  of  the  country,  is 
due  to  his  prolonged  and  most  skillful 
efforts  to  postpone  the  inevitable  conflict 
between  slavery  and  freedom.  His  strug- 
gle with  Jackson,  his  denunciations  of 
the  evils  of  patronage,  his  endless  effort 
to  secure  the  development  of  the  country 
by  means  of  tariffs  and  of  internal  im- 
provements, are  picturesque  and  interest- 
ing, though  on  the  whole  unimportant 
incidents  in  his  career. 

Our  author  has  shown  great  skill  in 
setting  forth  a  painful  aspect  of  Clay's 
talent  for  compromise,  where  he  did 
wrong  to  his  own  motives  in  his  eager- 
ness to  commend  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency.  This  hunger 
after  kingly  power  and  place  has  been 
the  curse  of  American  politicians.  It 
has  affected  nearly  every  great  man 
of  American  birth  who  has  attained  to 
much  prominence  in  the  state.  Proba- 
bly the  only  statesmen  who  ever  attained 
to  distinguished  positions  in  federal  af- 
fairs without  being  injured  by  this  am- 
bition have  been  those  of  foreign  birth. 
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Hamilton,  Gallatin,  and  Mr.  Schurz  him- 
self have  been  mercifully  protected  by 
circumstances  of  birth  from  the  access 
of  this  evil,  which  has  debauched  some 
of  the  noblest  men  of  the  country.  It 
would  be  a  great  gain  to  our  system  of 
government  if,  imitating  the  Swiss  re- 
public, we  could  get  rid  of  the  peculiar 
power  belonging  in  the  head  of  the  fed- 
eral state  ;  for  as  long  as  it  remains  the 
largest  prize  open  to  the  statesmen  of 
any  country,  we  must  expect  it  to  be  a 
menace  to  the  integrity  of  purpose  of 
our  leaders. 

Although  Mr.  Schurz  maintains,  as 
the  biographer  of  a  statesman  should,  a 
somewhat  critical  attitude  towards  the 
life  which  he  is  considering,  his  final 
judgment  as  to  the  character  of  Clay 
must  command  the  approval  of  all  who 
are  familiar  with  the  wonderful  career 
of  that  orator.  He  fully  recognizes  the 
unsullied  nature  of  his  political  life-  and 
the  nobility  of  his  conception  of  the 
American  state. 

As  a  whole,  this  biography  is  perhaps 
most  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it 
shows  us  how  entirely  an  able  man  of 
foreign  birth  and  education  may  come 
to  a  perfect  understanding  of  American 
institutions  and  American  men,  even  if 
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they  are  of  another  generation  than  his 
own.  It  indicates  that  our  political 
motives  are  indeed  cosmopolitan.  It  is 
impossible  to  name  any  one  of  American 
birth  who  could  have  written  the  difficult 
biography  of  Henry  Clay  with  such  a 
perfect  understanding  of  the  man's  mo- 
tives, of  the  political  and  social  condi- 
tions in  which  his  career  was  developed. 
The  greatest  admirers  of  Henry  Clay 
would  at  most  say  that  Mr.  Schurz  some- 
what undervalued  the  quality  of  his  ora- 
tory. This  quality  does  not  sufficiently 
appear  in  his  printed  speeches.  It  was 
the  good  fortune  of  the  present  writer, 
when  but  a  child,  to  be  held  in  the  arms 
of  a  strong  man,  that  he  might  not  only 
hear,  but  see,  "  Old  Harry  "  speak.  It 
is  forty  years  and  more  since  that  time, 
and  yet  the  recollection  of  that  graceful 
form  and  a  memory  of  that  marvelous 
voice  remain  as  treasured  memories. 
They  serve  to  explain  the  strange  love 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  fol- 
lowers, —  a  love  which  has  never  been 
given  to  any  other  American  statesman. 
It  may  well  be  the  first  of  Clay's  titles  to 
fame  that  he  won  from  all  sorts  of  men, 
from  the  backwoodsman  as  well  as  the 
most  cultivated,  a  singular  and  devoted 
affection. 


EMERSON'S   GENIUS. 


IT  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 
the  task  of  preparing  the  biography * 
which  was  to  bring  Emerson  more  dis- 
tinctly into  the  light,  and  reveal  him 
even,  we  suspect,  to  some  who  thought 
they  already  knew  him  well,  should  have 
fallen  to  one  who  could  be  intimate  with 
Emerson's  thought,  and  yet,  in  his  own 
mental  habit,  has  a  strong  bent  toward 
systematizing.  Mr.  Cabot  has  not  as- 

1  A  Memoir  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emersen.  By 
JAMES  ELLIOT  CABOT.  In  two  volumes,  Bos- 


sumed  the  function  of  an  interpreter 
who  conceives  it  his  business  to  construct 
a  consistent  Emerson,  although  he  has 
used  the  topical  method  somewhat  in 
treating  of  certain  marked  phases  of 
Emerson's  thought  and  life,  such  as 
transcendentalism  and  religion  ;  but  he 
early  convinces  the  reader  of  his  ability 
and  honesty  in  stating  Emerson's  thought 
and  relations  to  society.  His  wise  selec- 
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tion  of  material  and  careful  arrange- 
ment inspire  confidence ;  in  a  word,  Mr. 
Cabot  shows  himself  to  have  that  true 
historical  method  which  marshals  facts 
so  that  they  carry  their  own  inevitable 
conclusions.  This  is  as  valuable  in  biog- 
raphy as  in  history ;  and  while  the  man- 
ner of  much  contemporary  biographic 
work  is  in  the  effacement  of  the  biog- 
rapher, the  present  subject  is  plainly  one 
which  calls  for  something  more  than  a 
collection  of  letters  and  diaries.  It  de- 
mands a  clear  insight,  a  power  to  follow 
clues,  and  in  general  a  capacity  to  bring 
a  natural  order  out  of  what  to  many 
would  have  been  a  chaotic  mass  of  ma- 
terial. 

The  reader  will  find  Mr.  Cabot's 
memoir  most  serviceable  for  supplying 
that  one  guide  to  a  study  of  Emerson's 
works  which  was  most  needed :  the  dis- 
closure, namely,  of  Emerson's  conscious 
relation  to  his  own  thought.  In  this 
respect  the  book  before  us  is  admirable. 
Mr.  Cabot  appears  to  have  perceived 
the  need,  and  to  have  lost  no  opportunity 
for  adding  to  the  image,  which  now 
stands  in  far  clearer  light  than  before,  — 
the  image  of  Emerson  as  he  was  to  him- 
self. Only  as  that  is  well  apprehended 
may  the  student  hope  to  solve  some  of 
the  problems  of  Emerson's  personality 
in  its  relation  to  the  men  and  institu- 
tions of  his  time. 

The  chronicle  of  the  poet's  external 
life  offers  few  incidents,  and  the  reader 
is  at  first  disposed  to  demur  at  being 
supplied  with  so  little  material  for  re- 
constructing the  career.  But  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  shows  that  here  Mr. 
Cabot  was  in  full  sympathy  with  his  sub- 
ject, and  very  judicious  in  the  propor- 
tionate treatment.  Thus  the  early  years 
of  penury,  of  struggle,  of  movement, 
while  the  hero  was  ascertaining  his 
proper  function,  are  given  with  consid- 
erable detail ;  after  that,  the  mere  acci- 
dents of  travel  or  lecturing  tours  are 
properly  subordinated,  and  one's  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  that  interior  life  of  the 


spirit  which  found  its  embodiment  in 
words  rather  than  in  adventure.  There 
is  almost  scorn  for  such  detail  in  the 
biographer's  quiet  mention  of  the  strait- 
ened circumstances  of  Emerson's  boy- 
hood, when  he  and  his  brother  Edward 
had  but  one  great-coat  between  them  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  incidental  and  scarcely 
more  than  allusive  references  that  the 
hard  struggle  for  maintenance,  which 
continued  through  most  of  Emerson's 
life,  is  intimated  to  the  reader.  We  wish 
that  this  fact  of  the  poet's  narrow  means 
had  been  more  plainly  stated  :  it  was  not 
necessary  to  give  details,  but  a  clearer 
presentation  of  the  close  economy  of  the 
Emerson  household  would  have  brought 
into  stronger  light  that  noble  superiority 
to  circumstance,  that  fidelity  to  a  high 
calling,  which  were  dominant  elements 
in  Emerson's  nature.  When  he  wrote, 

'*  Things  are  in  the  saddle, 
And  ride  mankind," 

his  own  life  was  a  stronger  protest,  even, 
than  his  words. 

There  is  no  break  to  be  detected  in 
the  continuity  of  Emerson's  life,  scarce- 
ly any  of  those  vacillations  of  purpose, 
those  sudden  wayward  impulses,  which 
are  like  the  change  of  voice  when  a  boy 
becomes  a  man.  The  idealist  was  al- 
ways there,  and  the  genuineness  of  a 
style  which  was  peculiarly  his  becomes 
more  apparent  as  one  detects  its  notes 
in  the  early  letters  which  are  given.  If 
he  drew  after  any  pattern,  it  was  that 
of  his  aunt,  Mary  Moody  Emerson,  who 
seems  to  have  entered  into  his  life  more 
emphatically  than  any  one.  Mr.  Cabot 
points  out  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
her  influence  in  forcing  a  certain  con- 
centration of  intellectual  life ;  and  in 
speaking  of  it,  he  hints  that  all  the  Em- 
erson boys  suffered  somewhat  from  the 
strain  laid  upon  them.  "  In  Ralph's 
case  the  drawback  came  in  another 
shape.  Want  of  '  that  part  of  educa- 
tion which  is  conducted  in  the  nursery 
and  the  playground,  in  fights  and  frolics, 
in  business  and  politics,'  —  leaving  him 
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without  the  help  of  the  free-masonries 
which  these  things  establish,  —  no  doubt 
exaggerated  the  idealist's  tendency  to 
fence  himself  off  from  contact  with  men, 
and  made  it  an  effort  for  him,  in  after- 
life, to  meet  them  on  common  terms  in 
every-day  intercourse."  Yet  this  was 
but  a  miniature  of  his  whole  life.  Once 
and  again  in  his  writings,  as  instanced 
by  the  brief  quotation  just  given,  Em- 
erson looks  wistfully  toward  the  solid 
ground  on  which  he  sees  his  fellow-men 
walking,  while  he  himself,  by  some  fatal- 
ity of  his  nature,  must  needs  move  above 
the  surface.  "  The  man  of  his  aspira- 
tions," as  Mr.  Cabot  well  says,  "  was 
not  the  moralist,  sitting  aloof  on  the 
heights  of  philosophy,  and  overlooking 
the  affairs  of  men  from  a  distance,  but 
the  man  of  the  world,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  phrase ;  the  man  of  both  worlds, 
the  public  soul,  with  all  his  doors  open, 
with  equal  facility  of  reception  and  of 
communication."  This,  as  we  said,  is 
suggested  by  his  writings,  but  it  is  even 
more  clearly  brought  out  in  his  corre- 
spondence. 

To  his  aunt  Emerson  wrote,  always 
sure  of  a  recipient  of  his  thought,  and 
some  measure  of  her  influence  over  him 
may  be  taken  by  the  freedom  and  full- 
ness with  which  he  tried  his  speculations 
on  her.  Hence,  also,  his  letters  to  her 
are  especially  valuable  as  marking  the 
high  tide  of  his  mind,  and  disclosing 
movements  more  important  for  making 
up  an  estimate  of  his  nature  than  he 
was  probably  aware.  Thus  there  is  a 
fine  letter  to  Miss  Emerson,  written 
when  loitering  in  Alexandria,  on  his  re- 
turn from  a  health-seeking  trip  in  the 
South.  Emerson  was  twenty-four  years 
old  at  the  time,  apparently  had  just 
found  his  place  as  a  preacher,  and  was 
looked  upon  with  growing  interest  in 
this  capacity.  "  It  occurs  to  me  lately," 
he  writes,  "  that  we  have  a  great  many 
capacities  which  we  lack  time  and  occa- 
sion to  improve.  If  I  read  the  Bride 
of  Lammermoor,  a  thousand  imperfect 


[October, 

suggestions  arise  in  my  mind,  to  which 
if  I  could  give  heed,  I  should  be  a  nov- 
elist. When  I  chance  to  light  upon  a 
verse  of  genuine  poetry,  —  it  may  be  in 
a  corner  of  a  newspaper,  —  a  forcible 
sympathy  awakens  a  legion  of  little  gob- 
lins in  the  recesses  of  the  soul,  and  if  I 
had  leisure  to  attend  to  the  fine,  tiny 
rabble  I  should  straightway  be  a  poet. 
In  my  day-dreams  I  do  often  hunger 
and  thirst  to  be  a  painter ;  besides  all 
the  spasmodic  attachments  I  indulge  to 
each  of  the  sciences  and  each  province 
of  letters.  They  all  in  turn  play  the  co- 
quette with  my  imagination,  and  it  may 
be  I  shall  die  at  the  last  a  forlorn  bach- 
elor, jilted  of  them  all.  But  all  that 
makes  these  reveries  noticeable  is  the 
indirect  testimony  they  seem  to  bear  to 
the  most  desirable  attributes  of  human 
nature.  If  it  has  so  many  conatus 
(seekings  after),  as  the  philosophic  term 
is,  they  are  not  in  vain,  but  point  to  a 
duration  ample  enough  for  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  them  all." 

Here  the  conclusion  interests  us  less 
than  the  hint  which  the  whole  passage 
gives  of  Emerson's  appropriation  of  the 
world,  of  his  growing,  sense  of  power 
and  his  expansion  of  nature.  It  was 
not  an  argument  for  immortality  which 
he  was  constructing ;  it  was  an  attesta- 
tion of  his  own  indestructible  personal- 
ity. He  was  aware  of  the  movement 
of  his  wings  ;  he  felt  them  beat  the  air  ; 
physically  he  was  weak,  but  he  was 
already  testing  his  spiritual  body,  and 
discovering  what  reaches  of  vision  and 
flight  were  possible  to  it.  The  very  ex- 
perience of  a  first  journey  from  home, 
and  especially  of  that  return  which  al- 
ways quickens  the  pulse  of  a  live  man, 
reinforced  this  interior  excursion,  and 
produced  an  exhilaration  which  may 
have  been  momentary  in  its  extreme  ex- 
altation, but  clearly  marks  an  epoch  in 
Emerson's  spiritual  life.  Listen  to  the 
confidence  which  he  commits  to  his 
diary  at  this  time  :  — 

"  June,  1827.     Although  I  strive  to 
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keep  my  soul  in  a  polite  equilibrium,  I 
belong  to  the  good  sect  of  the  Seekers, 
and  conceive  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
body  will  have  a  wonderful  effect  on  the 
opinions  of  all  creed-mongers.  How 
the  flimsy  sophistries  that  have  covered 
nations  —  unclean  cobwebs  that  have 
reached  their  long  dangling  threads  over 
whole  ages,  issuing  from  the  dark  bowels 
of  Athanasius  and  Calvin  —  will  shrink 
to  nothing  at  that  sun-burst  of  truth  ! 
And  nobody  will  be  more  glad  than 
Athanasius  and  Calvin.  In  my  frigid- 
est  moments,  when  I  put  behind  me  the 
subtler  evidences,  and  set  Christianity  in 
the  light  of  a  piece  of  human  history,  — 
much  as  Confucius  or  Solyman  might 
regard  it,  —  I  believe  myself  immortal. 
The  beam  of  the  balance  trembles,  to 
be  sure,  but  settles  always  on  the  right 
side.  For  otherwise  all  things  look  so 
silly.  The  sun  is  silly,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  beings  and  worlds  such  mad  non- 
sense. I  say  this,  I  say  that  in  pure 
reason  I  believe  my  immortality,  be- 
cause I  have  read  and  heard  often  that 
the  doctrine  hangs  wholly  on  Christiani- 
ty. This,  to  be  sure,  brings  safety,  but 
I  think  I  get  bare  life  without." 

The  whole  period  bounded  in  his  life 
by  his  entrance  upon  the  ministry  and 
his  resignation  of  his  charge  is  interest- 
ing for  the  hints  which  it  gives  of  the 
working  of  his  mind.  Those  eight  years 
were  the  making  of  Emerson.  Then  he 
found  his  latitude  and  longitude,  and 
his  after-life  was  in  the  main  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  thoughts  then  entertained. 
We  wish  his  poems  were  dated.  They 
could  scarcely  have  been  so  desultory  in 
composition  as  the  essays  ;  and  even  if 
they  were  subjected  to  revision  and  ver- 
bal changes,  the  thought  in  each  could 
hardly  have  been  altered.  Mr.  Cabot 
would  have  conferred  an  important  favor 
on  students  of  Emerson  if  he  had  given 
in  one  of  his  appendices  a  list  of  Emer- 
son's poems,  with  the  dates  of  their  pro- 
duction. We  are  greatly  mistaken  if 
they  would  not  have  thrown  interesting 


light  on  the  recondite  subject  of  Emer- 
son's growth  in  consciousness. 

Emerson's  desire  to  preach  continued 
for  some  time  after  it  had  been  demon- 
strated that  there  was  no  place  for  him 
in  the  institutional  ministry.  He  seems 
to  have  made  several  efforts  to  adjust 
himself  to  his  fellows  through  this  form 
of  association,  and  at  last  to  have  retired, 
baffled.  In  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
New  England  at  the  time,  the  ministry 
was  the  only  possible  profession  for 
such  a  nature  as  Emerson's,  and  in  work- 
ing into  it  and  working  out  of  it  Emer- 
son may  be  said  to  have  been  following 
an  experimental  course,  hardly  conscious 
of  its  full  significance.  He  was  finding 
himself  by  the  process  of  elimination, 
and  it  is  an  interesting  commentary  on 
New  England  life,  as  well  as  upon  Em- 
erson's personality,  that  this  long  and 
somewhat  costly  experiment  should  have 
been  necessary. 

The  ministry  was  then,  as  it  always 
had  been  in  New  England,  the  one  re- 
course for  the  idealist.  Literature  there 
was  none,  and  there  was  no  literary  vo- 
cation. In  the  intellectual  growth  of 
this  province,  so  intense  in  its  activity, 
and  so  comparatively  independent  of 
growth  elsewhere,  there  had  been  a  slow 
differentiation  of  functions  going  on. 
Not  long  before  Emerson's  time  the 
minister  had  released  the  politician  and 
the  lawyer,  and  these  were  now  separate 
persons.  In  Emerson's  time  itself  a 
further  separation  took  place,  and  the 
man  of  letters  stood  distinct.  Emerson 
was  an  agent  in  this  development,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  choice  in  many 
minds  between  the  ministry  as  a  profes- 
sion and  the  profession  of  letters  is  made 
earlier  in  life,  and  without  that  long  ex- 
perimental process  which  took  place  in 
Emerson's  case. 

The  very  provincialism  of  the  New 
England  mind,  while  it  enlarged  the 
scope  of  the  ministerial  office,  and  caused 
that  it  finally  was  capable  of  dividing 
itself  into  several  distinct  offices  of  the 
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higher  life,  missed  the  one  fundamental, 
ineradicable  notion  of  the  ministry  as 
disclosed  in  historic  Christianity.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  therefore,  that  the 
rock  of  stumbling,  which  put  an  end  to 
Emerson's  ecclesiastical  career,  was  his 
inability  to  bring  his  congregation  to 
take  the  one  little  step,  which  seemed  so 
short,  of  giving  up  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist.  Refined  as  that  sacrament 
had  become  in  the  conception  of  the 
people,  it  still  held  them  sufficiently  to 
forbid  their  treating  it  as  unessential. 
To  Emerson,  who  was  an  individual, 
and  very  lightly  bound  even  by  the  as- 
sociation of  his  order,  the  step  was  not 
only  easy,  it  was  necessary.  Individuals 
can  always  do  what  communities  can- 
not, and  Emerson,  in  breaking  the  last 
bond  which  connected  him  with  insti- 
tutional Christianity,  was  following  his 
destiny,  as  the  spciety  which  could  not 
break  this  bond  was  half  blindly  obedi- 
ent to  a  law  which  each  member  of  the 
society,  if  isolated  by  thought  as  Emer- 
son was,  might  have  also  disregarded. 
Emerson,  in  emancipating  himself  from 
the  ministry,  was  freed  from  a  profes- 
sion ;  and  since  the  ministry  had  come 
to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  profession, 
which  one  might  choose  as  he  chose  the 
law  or  medicine,  he  was  fulfilling  the 
behest  of  that  voice  within  him  whose 
whispers  we  have  already  noticed.  To 
him,  as  to  most  of  his  associates,  the 
ministry  was  no  longer  regarded  as  an 
order.  All  the  while  that  he  was  under 
the  cloak  of  this  profession  he  was  more 
or  less  consciously  struggling  to  escape, 
and  one  detects  in  his  observations  on 
preaching  the  rapidly  increasing  self- 
knowledge  which  was  soon  to  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  remain  in  the  pul- 
pit. Thus  he  notes  hi  his  diary  at  the 
outset :  — 

"Sunday,  April  24,  1824.  I  am 
beginning  my  professional  studies.  In 
a  month  I  shall  be  legally  a  man ;  and 
I  deliberately  dedicate  my  time,  my  tal- 
ents, and  my  hopes  to  the  church.  .  .  . 


I  cannot  dissemble  that  my  abilities  are 
below  my  ambition  ;  and  I  find  that  I 
judged  by  a  false  criterion  when  I  mea- 
sured my  powers  by  my  ability  to  un- 
derstand and  criticise  the  intellectual 
character  of  another.  I  have,  or  had,  a 
strong  imagination,  and  consequently  a 
keen  relish  for  the  beauties  of  poetry. 
My  reasoning  faculty  is  proportionably 
weak  ;  nor  can  I  ever  hope  to  write  a 
Butler's  Analogy,  or  an  Essay  of  Hume. 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  with  this  confes- 
sion I  should  choose  theology ;  for  the 
highest  species  of  reasoning  upon  divine 
subjects  is  rather  the  fruit  of  a  sort  of 
moral  imagination  than  of  the  reason- 
ing machines,  such  as  Locke,  and  Clarke, 
and  David  Hume." 

Here  is  a  fumbling  about,  with  his 
hand  near,  but  not  on,  the  handle  of  his 
being.  Mark,  now,  how  three  years 
later,  in  a  letter  to  his  aunt,  he  has  got 
upon  the  track  of  himself :  "I  preach 
half  of  every  Sunday.  When  I  attend- 
ed church  on  the  other  half  of  a  Sunday, 
and  the  image  in  the  pulpit  was  all  of 
clay,  and  not  of  tunable  metal,  I  said 
to  myself  that  if  men  would  avoid  that 
general  language  and  general  manner  in 
which  they  strive  to  hide  all  that  is  pe- 
culiar, and  would  say  only  what  was  up- 
permost in  their  own  minds,  after  their 
own  individual  manner,  every  man 
would  be  interesting.  Every  man  is  a 
new  creation,  can  do  something  best,  has 
some  intellectual  modes  and  forms,  or  a 
character  the  general  result  of  all,  such 
as  no  other  agent  in  the  universe  has  : 
if  he  would  exhibit  that,  it  must  needs 
be  engaging,  must  be  a  curious  study  to 
every  inquisitive  mind.  But  whatever 
properties  a  man  of  narrow  intellect 
feels  to  be  peculiar  he  studiously  hides  ; 
he  is  ashamed  or  afraid  of  himself,  and 
all  his  communications  to  men  are  un- 
skillful plagiarisms  from  the  common 
stock  of  thought  and  knowledge,  and  he 
is  of  course  flat  and  tiresome.." 

Finally,  an  entry  in  his  journal  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  in  which  he  re- 
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signed  his  charge  marks  the  last  stage 
in  his  evolution  as  he  is  about  to  emerge 
from  the  chrysalis  of  the  New  England 
ministry :  "  January  10,  1832.  It  is 
the  best  part  of  the  man,  I  sometimes 
think,  that  revolts  most  against  his  be- 
ing a  minister.  His  good  revolts  from 
official  goodness.  If  he  never  spoke  or 
acted  but  with  the  full  consent  of  his 
understanding,  if  the  whole  man  acted 
always,  how  powerful  would  be  every 
act  and  every  word !  Well,  then,  or 
ill,  then,  how  much  power  he  sacrifices 
by  conforming  himself  to  say  or  do  in 
other  folks'  time,  instead  of  in  his  own  ! 
The  difficulty  is  that  we  do  not  make  a 
world  of  our  own,  but  fall  into  institu- 
tions already  made,  and  have  to  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  them  to  be  useful 
at  all ;  and  this  accommodation  is,  I 
say,  a  loss  of  so  much  integrity,  and  of 
course  of  so  much  power.  But  how 
shall  the  droning  world  get  on  if  all  its 
beaux  esprits  recalcitrate  upon  its  ap- 
proved forms  and  accepted  institutions, 
and  quit  them  all  in  order  to  be  single- 
minded  ?.  The  double-refiners  would 
produce  at  the  other  end  the  double- 
damned." 

This  last  sentence  is  a  felicitous  ex- 
pression of  an  eddy  in  his  mental  cur- 
rent, but  he  goes  straight  at  the  practi- 
cal question  which  his  whole  nature  was 
asking  when,  a  few  days  later,  he  writes 
with  great  force  and  with  profound  in- 
telligence of  his  own  spiritual  quandary  : 
"  Every  man  hath  his  use,  no  doubt,  and 
every  one  makes  ever  the  effort,  accord- 
ing to  the  energy  of  his  own  character, 
to  suit  his  external  condition  to  his  in- 
ward constitution.  If  his  external  condi- 
tion does  not  admit  of  such  accommoda- 
tion, he  breaks  the  form  of  his  life,  and 
enters  a  new  one  which  does.  If  it  will 
admit  of  such  accommodation,  he  gradu- 
ally bends  it  to  his  mind.  Thus  Finney 
can  preach,  and  so  his  prayers  are  short. 
Parkman  can  pray,  and  so  his  prayers 
are  long.  Lowell  can  visit,  and  so  his 
church  service  is  less.  But  what  shall 


poor  I  do,  who   can   neither  visit,  nor 
pray,  nor  preach,  to  my  mind  ?  " 

Emerson  broke  the  form  of  his  life, 
and  had  to  make  a  new  one  out  of  such 
stuff  as  his  opportunities  afforded.  He 
lectured  and  he  wrote,  but  in  truth  it 
mattered  little  just  what  form  his  occu- 
pation took.  He  had  not  left  one  pro- 
fession to  enter  another  ;  he  had  cleared 
himself  of  professional  life  altogether, 
and,  having  been  true  to  the  higher  law 
of  his  being,  he  had  that  reasonable  con- 
tent thereafter  which  comes  to  one  who 
has  attained  full  power  of  consciousness. 
Emerson  never  came  nearer  to  telling 
the  whole  truth  about  himself  than 
when  he  wrote  to  his  betrothed  on  the 
eve  of  their  marriage,  in  a  discussion  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  Concord  and 
Plymouth  as  a  place  of  residence  :  "I 
am  born  a  poet,  —  of  a  low  class  with- 
out doubt,  yet  a  poet.  That  is  my  na- 
ture and  vocation.  My  singing,  be  sure, 
is  very  husky,  and  is  for  the  most  part 
in  prose.  Still  I  am  a  poet  in  the  sense 
of  a  perceiver  and  dear  lover  of  the  har- 
monies that  are  in  the  soul  and  in  mat- 
ter, and  specially  of  the  correspondence 
between  these  and  those.  A  sunset,  a 
forest,  a  snow-storm,  a  certain  river- 
view,  are  more  to  me  than  many  friends, 
and  do  ordinarily  divide  my  day  with 
my  books.  Wherever  I  go,  therefore,  I 
guard  and  study  my  rambling  propensi- 
ties." And  again,  in  speaking  of  the 
efforts  of  Greeley  and  Brisbane  to  at- 
tach him  to  their  Fourierite  association  : 
"  One  must  submit,  yet  I  foresaw,  in  the 
moment  when  I  encountered  these  two 
new  friends  here,  that  I  cannot  content 
them.  They  are  bent  on  popular  ac- 
tions. I  am,  in  all  my  theory,  ethics, 
and  politics,  a  poet,  and  of  no  more  use 
in  their  New  York  than  a  rainbow  or 
a  firefly.  Meantime,  they  fasten  me  in 
their  thoughts  to  transcendentalism, 
whereof  you  know  I  am  wholly  guiltless, 
and  which  is  spoken  of  as  a  known  and 
fixed  element,  like  salt  or  meal.  So 
that  I  have  to  begin  by  endless  disclaim- 
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era   and  explanations: 
man  you  take  me  for.'  " 

It  is  delightful  to  find  in  these  vol- 
umes, after  the  determination  of  voca- 
tion, repeated  illustrations  of  Emerson's 
knowledge  of  himself,  —  that  clear  con- 
sciousness which  he  attained,  not  with- 
out effort,  as  we  have  seen,  but  also  not 
with  the  violent  throes  of  a  man  hardly 
born.  The  circumstances  under  which 
he  came  forward  constituted  the  shell 
which  he  had  to  break,  as  we  have  tried 
to  show,  but  his  genius  was  always  im- 
manent, and  prophetic  from  the  start. 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  point  out  the 
many  external  facts  in  Emerson's  beha- 
vior which  are  illustrated  in  these  vol- 
umes :  his  home  life,  his  habits  of  work, 
his  relation  to  his  neighbors,  his  notes 
of  travel,  his  discovery  of  friends. 
There  is  abundant  opportunity  given 
for  a  near,  friendly  acquaintance  with 


a  man  whom  one  would  gladly  have  had 
for  a  neighbor  ;  but  after  all,  these  con- 
siderations recede,  and  there  remains 
the  weightier  worth  in  the  revelation 
which  is  afforded  of  the  man  himself  in 
his  self-discovery,  in  his  expansion  of 
nature,  his  growth  of  consciousness,  in 
the  very  heart  and  secret  of  his  genius. 
Rarely,  we  think,  has  biography  made 
so  signal  an  addition  to  our  power  of 
knowing  a  man  who  had  already  made 
himself  familiar  through  words.  By 
Mr.  Cabot's  aid,  it  is  as  if  a  person  with 
whom  we  had  been  talking  for  hours, 
who  had  endeared  himself  to  us  by  the 
beauty  and  richness  of  his  words  and 
the  nameless  grace  of  his  presence, 
should  then  unfold  to  us  the  process  of 
his  own  spiritual  being  ;  not  that  which 
made  him  common  with  men,  but  that 
which  gave  him  distinction,  individu- 
ality. 
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become  a  f  ash- 
ion  to  Speak  of  realism,  so 
called,  as  if  it  were  a  recent 
discovery  or  invention,  like  the  tele- 
phone or  the  electric  light.  Realism  in 
literature  and  art  has  always  existed, 
and,  when  unaccompanied  by  the  imag- 
inative faculty,  has  always  occupied  a 
secondary  place.  Every  age  has  pro- 
duced writers  who  have  attempted  faith- 
fully to  paint  the  life  of  their  period, 
and  they  have  painted  it  best  who  did 
not  seek  merely  to  photograph  it.  There 
were  great  warriors  before  Agamemnon. 
There  were  great  novelists  before  Gogol, 
Tourgue'neff,  Dostoievski,  and  Tolstoi; 
and  there  were  dirty  writers  before  Zola, 
whose  vaunted  realism  is  to  be  ques- 
tioned. Photography  has  its  limitations, 
and  its  perspective  is  invariably  false. 
Zola's  pictures  of  French  social  life  and 


manners  are  obviously  the  grossest  ex- 
aggerations. Society,  as  he  reflects  it, 
could  not  hold  together  a  twelvemonth. 
Is  every  poor  girl  in  Paris  a  courtesan, 
and  is  every  well-born  married  woman 
somebody's  mistress  ?  Is  everything 
honeycombed  with  corruption  ?  Is  that 
all  the  author  can  tell  us  of  his  own 
country  ?  Then  he  had  better  not  tell 
it.  The  plain  fact  is  that  Zola's  ro- 
mances have  -  been  widely  read,  not  be- 
cause they  were  truthful,  but  because 
they  were  nasty.  They  had  the  novelty 
of  being  more  startlingly  brutal  than 
any  other  books  not  taken  charge  of  by 
the  police.  I  speak  of  them  in  the  past 
tense,  for  their  popularity  is  waning. 
The  minority  report  of  human  decency 
is  against  it,  and  will  kill  it.  The  pop- 
ularity of  most  novels  is  a  short-breathed 
business.  Each  century  has  its  own  par- 
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ticular  vintage,  with  a  bouquet  so  delicate 
as  not  to  bear  transportation  from  one 
cycle  to  another.  Only  the  fittest  sur- 
vives. Contemporary  judgment  seldom 
settles  the  question.  Who  would  have 
doubted  the  immortality  of  Richardson, 
when  the  blonde  and  brown  lashes  of 
half  the  girls  in  England  were  heavy 
with  tears  over  his  long-waisted  hero- 
ines ?  But  the  Clarissa  Harlowe  style 
went  out  with  the  poke-bonnet,  and  has 
not  returned  even  in  a  ghostly  fashion, 
as  that  did  with  the  Salvation  Army. 
We  wonder  at  the  taste  of  our  great- 
grandparents,  and  our  great-grandchil- 
dren in  turn  will  wonder,  with  more 
reason,  at  ours. 

"  So  runs  the  world  away." 

Meanwhile,  Zola's  writings  have  done 
vast  hurt  to  all  civilized  nations,  —  bar- 
baric nations  were  happily  spared  the 
precious  Rougon  -  Macquart  family, — 
and  especial  hurt  to  France  and  French 
literature,  which  did  n't  need  hurting. 
They  have  demoralized  many  a  clever 
French  story-teller,  like  Maupassant,  for 
example,  and  have  left  a  nauseating  fla- 
vor in  the  mouth  of  mankind. 

In  art  and  fiction  realism  is  an  excel- 
lent and  necessary  thing ;  but  it  is  nei- 
ther necessary  nor  excellent  by  itself. 
It  is  a  means,  and  not  an  end.  In  a 
novel  or  a  painting  the  workman  shows 
his  quality  in  the  selection  of  his  material 
as  well  as  in  the  handling  of  it.  The 
mere  realist  is  sadly  self-hampered  in 
this  matter  of  selection.  He  is  shut  out 
from  heroic  themes  by  the  eccentric  the- 
ory that  the  agreeable  is  not  just  as  real 
as  the  commonplace  or  the  repulsive. 
"  I  will  find  you  a  soul  in  the  common- 
place," he  says.  There  is  n't  any  soul 
in  an  ash-barrel,  and  who  wants  a  re- 
production of  one?  The  mere  realist 
would  not  know  what  to  do  with  an  in- 
cident like  that  related  by  Lieutenant 
Greely  in  his  Arctic  journal,  where  a 
half -frozen  sailor,  wandering  in  a  snow- 
storm, takes  off  his  coat  and  wraps  it 
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about  the  feet  of  a  dying  comrade. 
(What  a  mawkish  and  ridiculous  per- 
formance for  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  !)  The  realist,  pure  and 
simple,  if  he  touched  the  subject  at  all, 
would  describe  the  patch  on  the  coat,  and 
give  you  the  approximate  market  value 
of  the  garment.  The  realist,  in  the 
higher  sense,  would  make  the  pathos 
and  the  glory  of  that  deed  vivid  things 
to  your  heart  and  your  imagination. 
There  are  two  sides  to  realism. 

There  have  always  been  in  the  world 
men  and  women  capable  of  exalted 
thought  and  heroic  action  ;  sympathetic 
stories  of  the  lives  of  such  men  and 
women  have  always  appealed  to  gener- 
ous and  intelligent  souls,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  the  earth  cools  off, 
and  the  coming  glacier  puts  an  end  to 
matters.  And  that  glacier  will  do  a 
good  thing  when  it  puts  an  end  to  real- 
ism for  realism's  sake.  The  reflection 
quite  reconciles  me  to  the  idea  of  the 
little  mundane  interruption  which  is 
promised  us  a  few  hundred  thousand 
years  hence. 

concerning  —The  writer  of  this  little 
Translations.  note  j^  often  wondered  why 

Lamartine,  in  asserting  an  infinity  of 
distance  "  between  that  which  is  felt 
and  that  which  is  expressed,"  did  not 
make  a  special  application  of  this  fa- 
mous truism  to  the  constantly  recurring 
antagonism  of  author  and  translator. 
For  surely  vaster  interval  never  yet 
separated  the  spoken  or  printed  word 
from  its  physiological  stimulus  than  that 
which  is  thrust  with  such  provoking  fre- 
quency between  good  ideas  in  one  lan- 
guage and  the  faint  simulacrum  so  often 
made  to  represent  them  in  another. 
How,  for  example,  do  we  repay  these 
poor  Russians  for  that  now  world  of  song 
and  idea  whereof  they  have  given  us 
glimpses  so  deep  and  strange  and  new  ? 
Do  we  not  rob  them  of  their  finest  pas- 
sages, and  with  ignorance  afore-existing 
suppress  out  of  their  texts  the  very  mar- 
row of  their  work,  the  choice  idioms 
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and  turns  of  expression  that  make  bold 
and  vigorous  and  musical  alternately  the 
native  speech  of  the  Northern  Slav  ?  Or 
can  it  be  denied  by  any  conscience- 
stricken  artificer  (periodically  visited, 
say,  by  the  ghost  of  his  outraged  origi- 
nal) that,  after  having  patched  up  our 
"  English  version  "  by  whole  passages 
borrowed  from  French  or  German  trans- 
lations, we  do  not,  with  almost  incred- 
ible dishonesty,  trick  out  our  dummy 
author  in  a  Regent  Street  coat  of  pas- 
sable English,  deftly  shaped  to  delude 
newspaper  critics  into  the  parrot  cry  of 
**  excellent  translation  "  ? 

I   shall   not   exaggerate   when  I  say 
(with  righteous  exception  of   those  ex- 
ceedingly few  translators  Jlrom  the  Rus- 
sian, whose  work  is  not  less  sound  and 
genuine    than    their    scholarship)    that 
most  of  these  versions  of  Russian  litera- 
ture have  as  much  value  for  the  earnest 
student   of   Slav   authors  as   the  moon 
of  a  muddy  frog  pond  possesses  for  the 
telescope-aided  investigations  of  a  sele- 
nographer.     Yet   it  must   be   admitted 
that  to  a  not  inconsiderable  extent  we 
have  treated  these  Russians  exactly  as 
they   have   been   treating   us.      I   once 
deemed  the  Slav  polyglot,  in  matters  of 
language,  to  be   infallible  ;   but   recent 
examination  of  some  St.  Petersburg  ver- 
sions of  American  and  English  classics 
shows  me  that  the  Russian  translator,  by 
serious  trippings  of   his  own,  has  long 
anticipated,  if   not  provoked,  the  blun- 
ders of  his  American  and  English  pro- 
totypes.   Longfellow  has  been  travestied 
in  this  way  even   oftener   than  Shake- 
speare, Byron,  and  Shelley,  but  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  failure  to  reproduce 
for  Russian  readers  a  poetical  English 
composition  appears  in  the  last  number 
of  the  European  Messenger  (Vyestnik 
Yevropy).     I  cite  both  translation  and 
original,  thus :  — 

TRANSLATION. 

WHEN  I  am  dead  do  not  come  to  my  grave ; 
Do  not  trouble  me  in  my  sweet  sleep, 
And  in:  thy  childishly  weak  grief 


Do  not  shed  unnecessary  tears. 
The  wind  will  sweep  the  dust  from  my  tomb  ; 
The  rain  will  weep  over  it. 
Why,  then,  shouldst  thou  tread  on  my  poor 
ashes  ? 

Goby! 

Have  no  concern  as  to  whether  thou  art  guilty 

or  not, 

And,  like  me,  forget  all ! 
Thou  art  free,  —  wed  whom  thou  wilt. 
I  am  tormented  to  death, 
And  now  I  am  lying  deep  under  the  ground. 
My  heart  sleeps  calmly  in  my  breast : 
For  overtaxed  strength  rest  is  delicious. 
Goby! 

V.  Z.  LlKHACHOFP. 
ORIGINAL. 

COME  not,  when  I  am  dead, 

To  drop  thy  foolish  tears  upon  my  grave, 
To  trample  round  my  fallen  head, 

And  vex  the  unhappy  dust  thou  wouldst  not 

save ! 

There  let  the  wind  sweep  and  the  plover  cry, 
But  thou,  go  by  ! 

Child,  if  it  were  thine  error  or  thy  crime, 

I  care  not,  being  all  unblest ; 
Wed  whom  thou  wilt,  but  I  am  sick  of  time, 

And  I  desire  to  rest. 

Pass  on,  weak  heart,  and  leave  me  where  I 
lie. 

Go  by,  go  by ! 

ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

A  Logician's  —  Dr.  Alexander  Bain,  the 
Poetics.  distinguished  professor  of  log- 
ic and  rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Ab- 
erdeen, has  not  been  used  to  soften  the 
severity  of  his  intellectual  productions 
by  any  concessions  to  the  taste  for 
amusement  in  his  readers,  and  possibly 
some  of  them  may  find  something  like 
sweet  revenge  in  his  last  little  treatise 
upon  teaching  English.  One  naturally 
expects  to  find  in  it  a  scheme,  a  kind  of 
map  of  pedagogy  applied  to  literature ; 
but  the  professor  gives  us  nothing  less 
than  a  somewhat  extended  essay  in  mi- 
nute poetical  criticism,  and  it  would  be 
a  pity  if  the  catalogue  raisonee  charac- 
ter of  Dr.  Bain's  mind  or  the  prima 
facie  educational  look  of  this  volume 
should  cause  its  true  nature  to  be  misap- 
prehended. It  is  as  a  lover  of  poetry, 
not  as  a  pedagogue,  that  one  must  ap- 
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proach  the  work  to  get  the  most  good 
out  of  it.  It  is  just  such  reading  as  the 
lightly  humorous  members  of  this  Club 
delight  in,  if  it  were  not  for  the  tedi- 
um of  reading  it  themselves,  —  for  even 
when  Dr.  Bain  is  unconsciously  funny, 
he  is  yet  undeniably  dry  ;  and  so  I  mean 
to  give  one  or  two  examples  of  his  po- 
etical sensibility  and  penetration.  But 
first,  Dr.  Bain  has  a  choice  as  to  whose 
English  shall  be  taught ;  not  Bacon's,  i£ 
he  can  help  it,  nor  Shakespeare's,  if  his 
advice  has  weight.  This  is  discouraging 
for  those  of  us  who  have  been  happy  in 
the  revival  of  English  studies,  and  have 
made  each  new  issue  of  the  classics  of 
our  own  tongue  from  the  Clarendon 
Press  a  matter  of  congratulation  ;  but  if 
Dr.  Bain  is  right  in  commiserating  the 
teacher  of  Bacon  because  he  has  to  deal 
with  "  Bacon's  thoughts  exactly  as  put 
by  himself,  with  all  their  crudity  and  in- 
coherence," it  would  be  well  for  us  to 
know  the  evil  before  Bacon's  immortal- 
ity enters  upon  its  fourth  century.  What 
Dr.  Bain  thinks  of  the  master  of  senten- 
tious English  may  be  inferred  from  his 
quoting,  "Certainly  it  is  heaven  upon 
earth  to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in 
charity,  rest  in  providence,  and  turn 
upon  the  poles  of  truth,"  and  adding 
his  own  summary  comment  that  this  "  is 
little  better  than  high-sounding  non- 
sense." This  judgment  would  be  more 
startling,  if  one  had  not  been  prepared 
in  some  degree  for  unusually  bold  asser- 
tions by  a  few  words  upon  Shakespeare, 
several  pages  earlier,  as  follows  :  "  The 
great  passages  of  Macbeth  and  Richard 
III.  come  across  us  all  so  often  that  the 
interest  of  the  original  is  reduced  to  the 
general  plot  and  less  hackneyed  pas- 
sages. The  original  is,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, though  not  entirely,  superseded 
by  the  reproduction  of  the  best  passages 
in  our  most  familiar  reading.  I  do  not 
say  it  is  superfluous  to  go  back  to  a 
complete  text."  These  italics  represent 
faintly  the  impression  of  the  words  as 
they  stared  out  upon  the  page  to  at 


least  one  pair  of  eyes.  But  it  was  not 
Dr.  Bain's  objections  to  the  study  of  the 
English  classics,  and  the  curious  remarks 
he  makes  with  regard  to  them,  that 
prompted  us  to  make  his  virtues  known 
to  the  Club. 

It  is  as  a  poetical  critic  that  he  shines, 
or  rather  smiles,  so  unexpectedly.  He 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  three  examples. 
Shelley's  Skylark  is  exactly  the  sort  of 
poem  that  a  man  with  Dr.  Bain's  men- 
tal characteristics  selects  for  anatomy. 
He  takes  it  stanza  by  stanza ;  thus,  of 
that  perfect  Italian  sunset, 

"  In  the  golden  lightning1 
Of  the  sunken  sun," 

ne  remarks,  '•  '  The  golden  lightning ' 
seems  a  doubtful  conjunction.  The  epi- 
thet is  not  applicable  to  lightning.  The 
meaning  is  made  more  consistent  if  we 
read  '  lightening,'  an  emendation  actually 
adopted  by  Chambers.  '  The  sunken 
sun  '  scarcely  contributes  to  a  picture  of 
glorification  ;  the  word  '  sink  '  is  associ- 
ated with  depression  and  pathos.  No 
doubt  the  poet  sought  to  vary  the  com- 
mon designation  of  the  setting  sun." 
So  on  he  goes  with  delicious  painfulness, 
getting  snarled  up  with  the  "  thou  dost 
float  and  run  "  (as  if  there  were  no  run- 
ning but  with  legs),  and  the  "  like  an 
embodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun," 
after  a  manner  to  make  the  poet 
"  shriek  with  laughter,"  could  he  have 
read  it.  This,  however,  is  offered  merely 
as  an  example  of  the  critic's  method.  As 
to  his  substance,  it  gives  Tut  a  faint  no- 
tion of  his  toilsome  incapacity.  But  a 
logician  may  be  excused  for  failure  with 
the  Skylark.  Let  him  try  his  hand  at 
Milton.  The  passage  he  selects  is  the 
description  of  Satan's  shield :  — 
' '  The  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon :  " 

on  which  he  annotates,  "  Anything  com- 
parable to  the  moon  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  lie  on  the  back  of  any  imag- 
inable figure."  Is  this  only  an  excep- 
tional vagary,  a  wholesome  excess  of  the 
scientific  spirit  which  has  so  much  more 
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accurate  an  idea  of  the  moon  than  was 
possible   to   Milton?      Hear   him   once 
more,  this  time  on  Dryden's  great  St. 
Cecilia  Ode  :  — 
"  From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 

This  universal  frame  began. ' ' 
»*  Dryden,"  he  says,  "  has  probably  been 
caught  by  the  double  meaning  of  *  har- 
mony,' namely,  as  a  musical  quality  and 
as  orderly  arrangement,  being  opposed 
to  confusion  or  chaos.  At  all  events,  as 
regards  the  two  first  lines,  he  has  made 
the  mistake  of  referring,  without  any 
authority,  the  origin  of  the  world  to 
music."  There  are  two  hundred  and 


fifty  pages  of  this  wonderful  stuff,  con- 
cluding in  an  attempt  at  a  definition  of 
poetry,  in  which  it  is  held  that  novels 
should  be  included  under  the  term.  All 
this  is  put  forward,  by  a  man  of  the 
most  distinguished  professional  reputa- 
tion, as  a  book  of  precept  and  example 
for  "  teaching  English  ;  "  but,  alas,  how 
few  are  likely  to  dismiss  it  as  the  amus- 
ing exhibition  of  pretense  it  really  is  ! 
If  English  is  to  be  taught  after  such  an 
example,  its  professors  should  by  all 
means  let  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  alone, 
and  Shelley,  Milton,  and  Dryden,  and 
all  their  peers,  likewise. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Fiction.  The  Monk's  Wedding,  by  Conrad 
Ferdinand  Meyer,  translated  by  Sarah  H.  Ad- 
ams. (Cupples  &  Kurd.)  An  Italian  story, 
supposed  to  be  told  by  Dante,  the  whole  seen 
through  German  spectacles.  The  story  and  its 
ingenious  setting  have  the  air  of  archaeological 
accuracy,  and  the  plot  is  an  involved  one.  It 
seems  impossible,  though,  for  a  German  schol- 
ar to  shake  off  a  certain  Germanic  hardness 
and  dryness,  and  thus  the  result,  clear  as  it  is, 
fails,  in  our  judgment,  to  have  that  warmth 
and  mellowness  which  are  required  to  render 
an  historically  conceived  romance  really  inter- 
esting and  effective.  The  author  treats  the 
subject  as  Kaulbach  might  have  treated  it  in 
design.  —  Confessions  of  Two,  by  Marianne 
Gaillard  Spratley  and  Elizabeth  Octavia  Wil- 
lisson.  (G.  W.  DiUingham,  New  York.)  This 
novel  is  in  the  form  of  letters  exchanged  by 
two  girls,  one  of  whom  has  gone  South  to  be  a 
governess,  while  the  other  remains  in  the  North. 
The  scheme  promises  more  than  is  really  ful- 
filled. One  guesses  that  both  the  young  ladies 
are  really  Southerners.  There  is  no  play  of 
contrasts,  the  letters  are  not  real  letters,  and 
the  stories  developed  are  of  an  ordinary  cast. 
—  In  the  Golden  Days,  by  Edna  Lyall.  (Ap- 
pleton. )  An  historical  novel,  of  a  semi-domes- 
tic order ;  the  scenes  laid  in  England  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Algernon  Sidney 
is  introduced  as  an  important  figure,  and  pains 
is  taken  to  give  color  from  actual  scenes  and 
persons,  but  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have 
thought  herself  into  the  time.  It  is  a  mas- 


querade, in  which  the  maskers  use  their  nat- 
ural voices  and  ordinary  turns  of  expression. 
—  Edith,  by  Mrs.  Ottilie  Bertron.  (Jenkins 
&  McCowan,  New  York.)  A  somewhat  con- 
fused novel,  of  an  artificial  kind,  in  which 
persons  and  incidents  are  manufactured,  and 
one  doubts  the  wisdom  of  finishing  long  before 
he  gets  to  the  end  of  the  book.  —  Miss  Gas- 
'  coigne,  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell.  (Appleton.) 
Up  to  the  point  of  Miss  Gascoigne's  parting 
with  the  old  love,  the  story  is  strong  and  in  fairly 
good  proportions ;  but  surely  only  the  exigen- 
cies of  a  short  story  compelled  Mrs.  Riddell  to 
make  her  heroine  on  with  the  new  in  such  a 
jiffy.  — Bellona's  Husband,  by  Hudor  Genone. 
(Lippincott.)  Mere  eccentricity  is  far  removed 
from  originality,  and  this  bewildering,  crazy 
piece  of  fiction  has  not  the  charm  of  good- 
natured  nonsense.  —  Philip  Hazelbrook,  or  the 
Junior  Curate,  a  story  of  English  clerical  and 
social  life,  by  Henry  Faulkner  Darnell.  (C.  L. 
Sherrill  &  Co.,  Buffalo.)  One  of  the  sweet 
fictions  regarding  English  clerical  life  which 
must  turn  the  stomach  of  a  genuine  vigorous 
East  End  of  London  priest,  if  he  could  be  per- 
suaded to  look  on  such  a  counterfeit  present- 
ment. —  A  Modern  Circe,  by  the  author  of 
Molly  Bawn.  (Lippincott.)  As  the  title  inti- 
mates, this  is  one  of  the  books  in  which  there 
is  a  succession  of  scenes,  each  culminating  in 
"  their  lips  met."  The  enchantments  are  de- 
scribed with  a  coarse  kind  of  vigor,  but  with 
little  originality,  and  the  whole  book  needs 
draining. 
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Now  that  the  good  old  fashion  of 
domestic  life  in  New  England  seems  to 
have  become,  irretrievably,  a  thing  of  the 
past,  those  to  whom  its  memories  are 
most  sacred  are  beginning  sorrowfully 
to  lament  the  fact  that  the  written  rec- 
ords of  it  are  so  few.  Such  records 
were  never  profuse,  for  the  men  and 
women  of  our  brisk  early  day  were  not 
much  given  to  introspection ;  and  some 
of  us  of  the  (supposed)  vainer  gender 
can  well  remember  how  incisively  they 
used  to  reprove  that  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  excessive  self -preoccupation, — 
the  heinous  misdemeanor  of  "looking  in 
the  glass."  There  were  a  few  diaries 
which  were  not  exclusively  religious,  and 
there  were  the  long  and  minute  family 
letters  of  the  blessed  days  of  costly  post- 
age. But  even  these,  in  the  after-time 
of  rapid  expansion  and  frequent  re- 
moval, were  continually  made  a  holo- 
caust ;  heedlessly,  in  some  cases,  no  doubt, 
yet  quite  as  often  through  inborn  deli- 
cacy and  honorable  reserve,  —  a  sense 
of  something  all  too  intimate  and  holy 
about  these  artless  revelations  of  the 
plain  old  family  life.  The  selfsame 
feeling  in  another  form  —  a  natural  if 
not  entirely  a  healthful  one  —  often 
closes  the  lips  of  those  who  remember, 
in  the  presence  of  the  incredulous  or 
super-refined  juniors,  who  can  only  won- 
der and  smile  ;  and  it  has  had  its  effect, 
beyond  question,  in  rendering  stiff,  col- 
orless, and  unsatisfactory  many  of  the 
formal  biographies  of  our  widely  known 


public  characters.  But  now  and  then  it 
has  happened,  after  the  passing  of  one 
of  these  older  men  or  women,  whose 
natures  were  surely,  as  a  rule,  designed 
upon  a  grander  scale  than  ours,  that  filial 
piety  itself  has  seemed  to  demand  some 
written  record  in  the  name  of  the  young- 
er generation.  If  the  career  were  pri- 
vate and  the  influence  purely  domestic 
and  social,  the  obligation  to  fix  the  fleet- 
ing image  of  it  seemed  only  the  more 
pressing.  For  a  character  is  not  neces- 
sarily falsified  when  its  outlines  are 
drawn  in  light  upon  the  background  of 
a  new  sorrow,  but,  it  may  be,  only  then 
shown  in  its  exact  proportions.  Homely 
accessories,  the  monotony  of  daily  usage, 
the  inveterate  apathy  of  our  own  list- 
less being,  may  have  combined  to  dull 
our  perceptions  until  the  shock  of  life- 
long division  came.  But  in  the  great 
silence  which  followed  that  shock  how 
many  have  repeated,  with  self -accus- 
ing emphasis,  the  sentiment,  if  not 
the  words,  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
mourners !  — 

"  So,  dearest,  now  thy  brows  are  cold, 
I  see  thee  what  thou  art,  and  know 
Thy  likeness  to  the  wise  below, 
Thy  kindred  with  the  great  of  old." 

Let  that  spiritual  genealogy  be  once 
traced  out,  is  the  heart's  cry,  for  the 
sake,  at  least,  of  those  who  are  in  the 
line  of  the  succession,  and  might  other- 
wise never  fully  appreciate  the  nobility 
of  their  inheritance.  If  the  life  were 
private,  let  the  memorial  be  private  also ; 
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only  let  it  not  perish  wholly.  If  the 
pen  be  taken  while  this  first  loyal  im- 
pulse lasts,  and  taken  by  a  competent 
hand,  there  is  a  chance  that  the  result 
will  be  something  which,  to  my  mind,  is 
more  legitimately  and  intensely  interest- 
ing than  any  other  form  of  literature 
whatsoever.  Real,  primitive  human 
character,  ingenuously  and  warmly  por- 
trayed, —  what  can  equal  it  in  signifi- 
cance and  power  ?  I  have  happened  to 
read  a  good  many  of  these  private  or 
semi-private  memorials,  and  to  reproach 
myself  sometimes  for  others  which  have 
never  been  written,  but  only  conned, 
with  mournful  smiles  and  hidden  tears, 
in  the  sad  isolation  of  a  long  survival. 
Sketches  of  this  kind  are  always  affect- 
ing for  those  who  have  the  key  to  their 
full  meaning,  but  one  among  the  number 
that  have  come  in  my  way  has  always 
remained  distinct  in  my  memory,  both 
for  the  perfect  taste  of  its  arrangement, 
and  because  the  character  which  it  re- 
veals is  essentially  a  typical  one,  and 
illustrates  in  a  singularly  complete  man- 
lier a  very  marked  and  memorable  phase 
of  American  civilization. 

Mrs.  Susan  Lesley's  Recollections  of 
my  Mother  might  stand,  in  some  ways, 
for  the  recollections  of  scores  of  mothers 
who  never  even  saw  the  Old  World,  and 
whose  lives  passed  principally  in  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century.  But 
many  circumstances  combined  to  give  a 
special  social  prominence  to  the  lady  in 
question.  Born  of  honorable  folk,  and 
early  married  to  a  man  of  distinction, 
she  became  the  life  not  only  of  a  large 
family  circle,  but  of  a  famous  provincial 
centre  of  intelligence  and  refinement; 
and  she  had  the  opportunity  to  impress 
her  vivid  personality  on  many  of  the 
brightest  minds  of  the  generation  which 
succeeded  her  own.  I  never  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  her,  and  for  that 
very  reason,  perhaps,  I  have  been  the 
more  impressed  by  a  something  historic 
- —  I  had  almost  said  epic  —  in  her  char- 
acter and  career.  I  ought,  at  all  events, 


to  feel  it  an  undeserved  privilege  —  and 
I  do  —  that  I  should  have  been  permitted 
to  invite  the  attention  of  a  somewhat 
wider  audience  than  that  for  which  it 
was  originally  told  to  the  noble  story  of 
her  life. 

Anne  Jean  Robbins,  best  known  and 
long  to  be  remembered  as  Mrs.  Judge 
Lyman,  was  born  in  Milton,  Massachu- 
setts, in  July,  1779.  As  I  note  the 
midsummer  month,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
rather  poetic  superstition  which  used  to 
be  cherished  by  some  folk  when  I  was 
young,  to  the  effect  that  every  human 
being  bears  traces  in  his  temperament 
and  character  of  the  season  of  the  year 
at  which  he  may  have  made  his  first 
appearance  here  below.  I  have  often 
fancied  that  I  felt  the  drought  and  lan- 
guor of  August  in  my  own,  and  surely 
there  was  much  of  the  penetrating  heat, 
rich  color,  and  careless  bounty  of  July 
in  the  nature  of  her  whose  footsteps  we 
are  to  retrace.  Many  strong  and  pic- 
turesque elements,  both  homely  and 
stately,  were  blended  in  her  ancestral 
influences :  the  spirit  of  the  devoted 
Anne  Hutchinson  and  that  of  the  dear 
old  New  England  divine,  her  grand- 
father, whose  "plain  and  pathetick" 
preaching  is  so  aptly  lauded  by  his  biog- 
rapher, along  with  the  warlike  blood  of 
the  Scotch  Murrays.  She  loved  always 
to  dwell  on  these  prenatal  associations 
of  hers,  —  dutifully,  not  unduly,  —  and 
there  is  a  something  exquisitely  just  and 
true  to  one  of  the  quaintest  yet  most 
positive  orders  of  family  pride  the  world 
has  seen  in  these  words,  on  the  subject, 
of  Mrs.  Lyman's  biographer :  — 

"  She  herself  took  pleasure  in  think- 
ing of  the  homes  in  the  Old  World 
from  which  her  mother's  family  had 
sprung ;  but  the  interest  was  purely  ro- 
mantic and  historic,  and  only  helped  to 
inspire  her  imagination.  It  was  as  far 
as  possible  removed  from  that  family 
pride  that  delights  to  claim  connection 
with  titled  or  wealthy  ancestry.  In  our 
late  war,  when  all  New  England  suffered 
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from  that  lack  of  sympathy  with  our 
cause  shown  by  Old  England,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  English  to  understand 
our  sensitiveness.  They  had  no  reali- 
zation of  the  tenderness  of  our  hearts 
towards  the  homes  we  came  from,  nor 
how  all  descendants  of  the  Puritans 
look  back,  as  Anne  Jean  did  to  that  of 
her  ancestors,  as  if  they  have  still  a  be- 
longing there,  very  different  from  any 
feeling  we  can  have  about  any  other 
country.  I  never  heard  her  speak  of  a 
crest  or  a  coat  of  arms,  but  the  motto 
of  the  Hutchinson  family,  Non  sibi  sed 
tpti,  might  have  stood  for  the  watch- 
word of  her  own  unselfish  life.  ...  I 
have  heard  her  say,  in  later  years,  that 
the  virtues  of  one's  ancestors  were  as 
much  a  subject  for  personal  humiliation 
as  for  family  pride." 

The  ceremonious  lowly-mindedness  of 
this  last  epigram  is  the  more  amusing  to 
a  New  Englander  when  we  reflect  that 
the  lady's  entire  family  circle  included, 
or  came  to  include,  such  names  as 
Forbes,  Ware,  Howe,  Lyman,  Barnard, 
Cabot,  and  Revere. 

The  home  of  Anne  Jean's  childhood 
was  by  no  means  a  wealthy  one.  Few 
homes  in  the  New  World  were  wealthy 
in  the  fifteen  or  twenty  years  immedi- 
ately following  the  close  of  our  revolu- 
tionary struggle.  But  none  the  less  — 
and  here,  to  those  born  to  the  manner, 
there  is  another  characteristic  New  Eng- 
land trait  —  were  its  hospitalities  virtu- 
ally unlimited.  They  were  no  such 
hospitalities  as  consist  in  sending  word 
to  the  chef  that  there  will  be  eight 
guests  at  dinner,  and  ordering  fifty  dol- 
lars' worth  of  flowers  from  the  neigh- 
boring florist.  The  fair  hands  of  the 
mistress  and  daughters  of  the  house 
compounded  the  dainties  on  which  the 
guests  were  regaled,  and  set  the  simple 
rooms  in  order  for  their  coming.  "  I 
remember,"  says  Mrs.  Lesley,  "  my  mo- 
ther's frequent  and  warm  allusions  to 
her  early  life :  the  lovely  walks  up  and 
down  the  piazza  at  Brush  Hill  with  her 


beloved  father ;  the  shadows  of  the  old 
elms  upon  the  lawn,  in  the  splendid 
moonlight  evenings ;  the  view  of  the  dis- 
tant lighthouses  in  Boston  harbor,  which 
they  would  pause  in  their  loving  walks 
to  watch.  These  evening  strolls  on  the 
wide  piazza  were  brief  but  happy  rests 
after  days  of  activity  and  healthful  toil 
and  hours  of  separation,  and  they  were 
enjoyed  as  only  hours  of  rest  from  toil 
can  be.  My  aunt  Mary,  Anne  Jean's 
younger  sister,  tells  me  that  there  was 
no  day  in  summer  when  it  was  not  con- 
sidered the  established  duty  for  Sally, 
Anne,  and  herself  to  prepare  two  large 
trays,  containing  plates  of  bread  and 
butter,  cut  very  thin  and  doubled,  silver 
baskets  of  cake  which  they  had  made 
in  the  morning,  and  dishes  of  straw- 
berries which  they  had  gathered  and 
hulled  themselves.  These  trays,  covered 
with  white  napkins,  were  placed  in  a 
dark,  cold  closet,  ready  for  their  addi- 
tion of  the  teapot  and  pitchers  of  rich 
cream,  to  be  brought  out  at  evening, 
when  the  friends  from  Boston  would  be 
sure  to  come  out,  always  a  number  of 
uninvited  but  most  welcome  guests."  I 
would  rather,  for  my  part,  sip  that  tea 
and  taste  that  cake  in  imagination,  only, 
than  con  the  most  curious  menu  or  ac- 
cept the  most  artistic  dinner-card  ever 
devised.  And  then  Mrs.  Lesley  goes  on 
to  quote  the  reminiscences  of  a  cousin 
of  the  family,  who  afterwards  became 
the  sainted  Mary  Ware  :  — 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  give  you  a  picture  of 
the  Brush  Hill  girls,  —  how  they  worked, 
how  they  read,  what  a  variety  of  things 
they  accomplished !  There  was  your 
aunt  Howe,  —  Sally,  as  they  called  her 
then ;  why,  the  girls  of  the  present  day 
would  think  themselves  ruined  if  a  tenth 
part  of  what  she  did  was  expected  of 
them !  All  summer  she  rose  at  four 
o'clock,  that  she  might  weed  the  straw- 
berry beds,  or  make  her  cake,  or  gather 
her  fruit  in  the' cool  of  the  morning. 
Yet  I  have  seen  her  many  a  time,  when 
things  crowded,  obliged  to  gather  her 
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fruit  under  a  burning  sun,  but  never  an 
impatient  word  fell  from  her  lips." 

The  next  elder  sister  of  Anne  Jean, 
whose  name  is  thus  introduced,  had 
great  distinction  of  mind  and  a  singu- 
larly lovely  character.  The  two  were 
destined  to  be  near  neighbors  for  a  large 
part  of  their  lives,  and  always  confiden- 
tial friends  ;  and  there  is  something  very 
touching  about  the  harmony  in  contrast 
of  their  natures  and  their  fates.  The 
strands  of  their  being  run  parallel  to 
the  end,  like  distinct  shades  of  the  same 
pure  color,  dark  crimson  beside  jocund 
rose.  The  elder  was  the  more  sensitive 
and  thoughtful  and  intellectually  accom- 
plished, and  hers  were  the  harder  lot,  the 
narrower  means,  the  sharper  struggle, 
and  the  more  crushing  bereavements. 
The  younger,  the  subject  of  the  memoir, 
was  ever  a  handsome,  buoyant,  brilliant 
creature ;  her  cup  sparkled  with  health- 
ful prosperity;  her  vigorous  walk  was 
almost  always  in  sunny  places  until  the 
twilight  hour  came  on. 

But  now,  in  the  maiden  years,  after 
the  brief  school  terms  were  over,  it  was 
Sally  who  stimulated  Anne  to  the  keep- 
ing up  of  her  studies,  and  braced  her 
even  to  the  extent  of  devouring  such 
solid  mental  fare  as  may  be  found  in 
Dugald  Stewart's  Philosophy,  Allison  on 
Taste,  and  Smith's  Theory  of  the  Moral 
Sentiment.  What  a  vision  is  that  which 
Mrs.  Lesley  evokes  of  the  girls  of  the 
family  reading  aloud  to  one  another,  by 
turns,  in  the  long  June  days,  and  stitch- 
ing away  all  the  while  at  the  delicate 
embroidery  of  the  one  white  cambric  or 
muslin  gown  apiece,  which  was  to  serve 
them  at  parties  during  the  next  winter's 
visits  in  Boston  or  New  York ! 

It  is  somewhere  in  the  limpid  pages 
devoted  to  the  early  period  of  her  mo- 
ther's life  that  the  biographer  speaks, 
with  that  occasional  felicity  of  expres- 
sion for  which  she  seems  to  me  quite 
unsurpassed,  of  "the  gay  girl's  mind, 
without  discipline  and  without  pretense." 
We  have  to  pause  and  reflect  for  a  mo- 


ment before  we  perceive  why  it  is  that, 
this  unstudied  phrase  exercises  so  potent 
a  charm.  "  Without  mental  discipline  ? 
Oh,  fie ! "  some  prig  may  be  ready  to 
exclaim,  but  we  will  not  heed  him.  The 
image  called  up  is  that  of  a  bright 
young  intellect,  growing  freely  like  a 
flower,  unhampered  by  the  systems,  un- 
tainted by  the  revelations,  unvexed  by 
the  miscellaneous  facts  and  'ologies  with 
which  it  would  inevitably  be  treated  in 
our  own  day;  a  something  analogous 
to  the  pure  and  simple  forms  of  early 
Greek  architecture,  all  innocent  as  yet 
of  the  over-rich  and  complex  ornamen- 
tation, which  is  the  sure  mark  of  a  de- 
generate period  in  art. 

Those  busy  years  between  fifteen  and 
twenty-two  seemed  long  in  the  passing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  active-minded  and  im- 
pressible girl.  To  us  it  appears  that  her 
fate  was  quickly  decided,  and  that  she 
entered  quite  early  enough  upon  the  full 
responsibilities  of  a  wife  and  a  house- 
mother. Anne  Jean  Bobbins  was  mar- 
ried in  October,  1811,  to  Judge  Lyman, 
of  Northampton,  who  was  then  forty- 
four  years  old,  and  had  children,  by  a 
previous  marriage,  very  near  the  age  of 
his  youthful  second  wife.  The  frank 
and  sympathetic  sisterliness  of  her  rela- 
tion to  these  elder  children,  and  their 
loyal  devotion  to  her,  are  by  no  means 
the  least  interesting  feature  of  this 
wholesome  history.  But  just  at  the  out- 
set, before  the  bride's  family  had  become 
fully  acquainted  with  Judge  Lyman,  it 
is  no  wonder,  perhaps,  that  the  elder 
sisters,  and  particularly  the  graver  Sally, 
with  her  "  sad  lucidity  of  soul,"  should 
have  had  their  doubts  about  the  wisdom 
of  this  matrimonial  arrangement. 

"  As  you  must  have  perceived,"  Sally 
writes  to  another  sister,  Eliza,  then  away 
from  home,  "  Anne  is  very  much  de- 
lighted with  it  [the  engagement]  herself. 
/  should  like  it  better  if  she  did  not  ex- 
press it  so  openly ;  and  it  is  mysterious 
to  me  how  a  handsome  young  woman, 
who  has  been  caressed  by  the  world  as 
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she  has,  should  be  so  flattered  by  the 
love  and  admiration  of  a  man  old  enough 
to  be  her  father.  Sometimes  I  feel 
grieved  that  she  should  undertake  such 
cares  and  such  responsibility.  Some- 
times I  feel  angry  that  she  should  allow 
this  prepossession  apparently  to  occupy 
every  feeling  of  her  heart,  and  so  en- 
tirely to  engross  and  swallow  up  every 
other  as  never  to  have  named  as  a  pri- 
vation that  she  has  to  remove  a  hundred 
miles  from  all  she  has  formerly  known 
and  loved."  But  the  fine  sense  of  justice 
which  never  deserted  Sally  compels  her 
to  add,  in  the  somewhat  grandiloquent 
language  of  the  time,  ''This  much  I 
have  to  comfort  me :  in  my  disinterested 
estimate  of  the  character  of  the  man,  I 
do  not  think  that  I  could  desire  a  better 
one  for  the  dearest  friend  I  have  on 
earth.  Respectable  talents,  chastened 
sensibility,  and  pure  benevolence  beam 
from  his  countenance  and  enliven  his 
conversation." 

This  is  all  very  delightful,  especially 
the  bitter-sweet  touch  of  prudery  in  the 
beginning,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
uncalculating  ardor  of  the  more  im- 
passioned and  demonstrative  nature  is 
thrown  into  relief  by  the  contrast.  Faith 
and  hope  were  abundantly  justified  and 
foreboding  put  to  shame  by  the  whole 
results  of  the  thirty-seven  years'  union, 
then  begun.  I  must  quote  from  Mrs. 
Lesley's  own  bright  and  tender  reminis- 
cences of  her  childhood's  home  :  — 

"  Northampton  was,  at  that  period,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  New  England 
villages.  My  father's  house  stood  in  the 
very  centre,  —  a  large,  old  -  fashioned, 
square  house,  with  a  wing  on  each  side, 
back  from  the  main  building.  Each 
wing  had  a  covered  porch,  looking  out 
into  the  main  street.  A  small  yard  on 
one  side  separated  the  house  from  a 
brick  store,  whose  upper  floor  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  printing-office.  The  other 
side -yard  was  much  larger  and  more 
rural.  There  was  almost  a  grove  of 
beautiful  acacias  there,  and  in  the  little 


front  inclosure  was  a  tulip-tree  and  many 
flowering  shrubs;  a  row  of  fine  horse- 
chestnut  trees  and  a  large  elm  shaded 
and  protected  the  house  somewhat  from 
the  glare  and  dust  of  the  main  street. 
.  .  .  As  soon  as  the  autumn  leaves  had 
fallen,  the  west  end  of  Mount  Tom  ap- 
peared to  us  through  the  interval  between 
Mr.  Hunt's  house  and  the  little  church, 
a  grand  and  noble  peak,  that  well  re- 
paid us  for  the  loss  of  foliage  and  sum- 
mer beauty;  and  from  our  front  door, 
winter  and  summer,  we  could  always 
see  Mount  Holyoke,  in  varying  lights 
and  shadows,  —  sometimes  cloud-capped 
and  dark,  sometimes  resplendent  with 
the  sun-tipped  mists  that  were  rolling 
away  from  it.  My  mother  delighted  in 
natural  beauty,  and  no  one  ever  enjoyed 
more  than  she  did  the  sights  and  sounds 
that  surrounded  her.  ...  It  has  been 
said  by  such  numbers  of  people  that  my 
father  and  mother,  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage,  were  the  handsomest  couple 
that  ever  came  into  Northampton  that 
I  think  it  must  have  been  true.  Beauty 
is  certainly  a  passport  to  all  hearts,  and 
when,  as  in  their  case,  the  life  is  'in 
accordance  with  the  make  and  frame 
of  one's  creation'  there  is  an  influence 
about  it  that  cannot  well  be  computed. 
They  now  became  the  centre  of  a  social 
circle,  not  easy  to  describe  in  these  days ; 
for  sixty  years  have  changed  the  physi- 
cal aspect  of  the  times,  and  removed  so 
many  old  landmarks,  and  created  so 
much  hurry  and  bustle,  that  events  for- 
merly marked  and  distinguished  now 
chase  each  other  with  rapidity,  and  we 
can  scarcely  go  back  and  put  ourselves 
in  the  rural  village  where  railroads  and 
telegraphs  had  never  been  heard  of, 
where  one  church  gathered  all  the  in- 
habitants, and  where  the  life  of  each 
family  seemed  of  vital  importance  to 
every  other.  There  were  no  very  rich 
people  in  Northampton,  but  many  per- 
sons of  elegant  jculture,  refined  and  aris- 
tocratic manners,  and  possessing  a  mod- 
erate competence  lived  there  in  much 
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ease;  envying  no  one,  believing  them- 
selves highly  favored  as  they  were,  and 
practicing  a  generous  hospitality  at  all 
times.  It  was  a  county  town,  and  so 
seemed  a  large  place  to  the  people  on 
the  outskirts,  but  it  really  numbered 
only  four  thousand  inhabitants.  If  there 
were  no  rich  people,  there  was  certainly 
an  almost  utter  absence  of  poverty,  and 
none  of  those  sad  sights  to  meet  the  eye, 
reminding  one  of  a  destiny  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  one's  own.  Little  or  no 
business  was  done  there,  but  Shop  Row 
contained  about  ten  stores,  all  of  them 
excellent,  —  dry  -  goods  and  hardware 
stores,  and  an  apothecary's,  —  which 
made  a  little  cheerful  bustle  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  especially  on  certain 
days  of  the  week,  when  the  country  peo- 
ple would  come  in,  in  their  old-fashioned 
wagons,  to  do  their  shopping.  There 
were  two  United  States  Senators,  resid- 
ing there  for  life,  three  judges,  many 
eminent  lawyers  and  scholars,  —  retired 
people,  who  had  no  connection  with  the 
business  world,  who  lived  within  their 
modest  incomes,  and  never  dreamed  of 
having  more.  .  .  .  Although  there  were 
people  who  called  my  mother  aristo- 
cratic, it  was  only  because  they  did  not 
know  her.  A  certain  grandeur  of  man- 
ner, nobility  of  figure  and  outline,  a 
flow  of  elegant  English  in  conversation, 
may  have  given  that  impression  to  a 
casual  visitor,  but  no  friend  or  neigh- 
bor in  Northampton,  during  all  her  life 
there,  but  saw  and  knew  that  she  was 
essentially  a  woman  of  the  people  ;  full 
of  sympathy  for  all  classes  and  degrees, 
claiming  no  superiority  in  any  depart- 
ment, and  having  no  higher  aim  than  to 
light  and  warm  the  neighborhood  where 
God  had  placed  her.  I  have  often 
thought  how  lost  her  talents  would  have 
been  on  any  other  scene  of  action  than 
just  the  one  where  she  was  placed ;  how 
the  utter  absence  of  care  for  externals 
would  have  been  noted  as  a  fault  rather 
than  a  virtue  in  a  different  state  of  soci- 
ety ;  how  those  little  beneficences  which 
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flowed  from  her  as  naturally  as  the  air 
she  breathed  would  never  have  been 
desired  or  appreciated  among  the  deni- 
zens of  cities  or  of  fashionable  life.  I 
count  her  to  have  been  happy  also  in 
the  period  at  which  she  lived,  as  well  as 
the  home  in  which  her  lot  was  cast. 
All  times  are  good,  but  for  her  peculiar 
nature  and  disposition  no  time  could 
have  been  better." 

Apropos  of  the  "  flow  of  elegant  Eng- 
lish," which  was  to  some  extent  the 
fashion  of  the  day  among  educated  folk, 
but  for  which  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  special  gift  in  the  Robbins  family,  a 
delightful  anecdote  is  told,  later  on  in  the 
book,  of  Mrs.  Lyman's  eldest  sister :  — 

"  It  is  related  of  my  aunt  Eliza  that 
once,  being  on  a  visit  to  the  poet  Bryant, 
she  remained  alone  in  his  study,  when 
a  cabinet-maker  brought  home  a  chair 
that  had  been  altered.  When  Mr.  Bry- 
ant returned,  he  said,  'Miss  Robbins, 
what  did  the  man  say  about  my  chair  ? ' 
1  That  the  equilibrium  is  now  admirably 
adjusted,'  said  aunt  Eliza,  scarcely  lift- 
ing her  eyes  from  the  book  she  was 
reading.  *  What  a  fine  fellow !  '  said 
Mr.  Bryant,  laughing,  '  I  never  heard 
him  talk  like  that.  Now,  Miss  Robbins, 


what  did  he 


say 


Well,  he  said  it 


joggled  just  right,'  said  my  aunt." 

Here,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  beauti- 
ful story  illustrating  the  sort  of  divine 
democracy  of  feeling  which  underlay, 
in  that  golden  age,  all  differences  of 
personal  taste  and  culture  :  — 

"  An  aged  woman  asked  to  read  this 
Life  (as  first  printed)  did  so,  and,  clos- 
ing it,  said  to  her  companion,  'I  have 
reason  to  remember  Mrs.  Lyman,'  and 
then  told  her  this  story.  She  had  lived 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and 
earned  her  living  by  taking  in  washing. 
A  year  after  my  mother's  marriage,  her 
first  child,  Joseph,  was  to  be  christened 
in  the  old  church,  along  with  seven 
other  infants.  Among  them  was  the 
little  child  of  this  good  woman.  As 
she  had  been  overworked  all  through 
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the  week,  and  Sunday  was  approaching, 
she  was  mourning  to  herself  that  she 
had  had  no  time  to  prepare  a  cap  for 
her  little  baby  to  wear  at  his  baptism ; 
and  in  those  days  a  cap  was  an  essential. 
Soon  she  heard  her  gate  click,  and  my 
father's  little  daughter  Mary  came  up  to 
her  with  a  little  box  in  her  hand,  and 
said,  '  My  brother  is  going  to  be  chris- 
tened to-morrow  at  church,  and  mother 
heard  that  your  little  baby  is  to  be  chris- 
tened too,  and  she  thought  perhaps  you 
might  not  have  time  to  make  him  a  cap  ; 
so  she  sends  you  three,  for  you  to  choose 
the  one  you  like  best.'  " 

And  observe  with  how  faithful,  skill- 
ful, and  delicate  a  touch  the  daughter 
lays  in  the  light  shadows  which  help, 
every  one,  to  give  roundness  and  reality 
to  her  mother's  forceful  and  intensely 
human  character :  — 

"With  all  the  fine  health  of  my 
father  and  mother,  we  had  a  great  deal 
of  sickness  in  our  house.  Our  elder 
brothers  and  sisters  had  inherited  deli- 
cate constitutions  from  their  mother,  and 
three  of  my  mother's  children  were  far 
from  strong.  This  may  have  been  caused 
by  the  disparity  of  years  in  our  parents. 
But  I  think  the  health  of  all  was  ma- 
terially affected  by  our  mother's  entire 
ignorance  of  the  subject.  It  was  the 
one  great  defect  of  her  intelligence  that 
she  had  no  appreciation  of  the  ounce  of 
prevention  which  is  worth  more  than  a 
pound  of  cure.  With  an  iron  constitu- 
tion herself,  strong  nerves  and  healthy 
blood,  she  had  no  understanding  of  how 
the  lack  of  these  things  may  be  sup- 
plied and  built  up  by  patient  forethought 
and  care.  But  when  her  warm  heart 
was  wrung  by  the  sufferings  of  those 
for  whom  she  would  cheerfully  have 
given  her  life,  we  could  only  regret  that 
she  had  known  so  little  how  to  avert 
the  calamities  she  deplored.  She  was  a 
very  faithful  and  devoted  nurse  in  the 
severe  illnesses  that  occurred,  not  only 
in  her  own  family,  but  in  those  of  her 
neighbors  and  friends ;  always  ready  to 


lose  her  sleep,  night  after  night,  as  long 
as  any  one  needed  it.  But  the  moment 
all  danger  was  over,  the  patient  was 
well,  to  her  mind,  and  it  was  high  time 
to  set  about  the  real  business  of  life,  in 
which  sickness  was  an  untold  interrup- 
tion. Usually,  if  the  illness  was  a  low, 
nervous  fever,  not  dangerous,  but  requir- 
ing much  care,  she  thought  it  a  good 
time  to  improve  all  our  minds  by  a 
course  of  reading  aloud,  for  which  there 
was  never  any  uninterrupted  time  in 
our  ordinary  life.  And  I  remember  one 
such  illness,  when  Ranke's  History  of 
the  Popes  and  Carlyle's  French  Revolu- 
tion were  manfully  put  through  under 
what  would  have  been  serious  difficulties 
to  anybody  else.  She  always  seemed  to 
consider  nerves  rather  as  vicious  por- 
tions of  the  human  character  than  as 
constituents  of  the  moral  frame ;  and  as 
they  interfered  sadly  with  duty,  with 
benevolence  and  every  other  virtue,  they 
must  be  discharged  without  delay.  She 
desired  to  be  thankful  that  she  was  born 
before  nerves  were  the  fashion.  She 
believed  entirely  in  the  power  of  mind 
over  body.  Alas !  she  forgot  that  so 
long  as  the  two  are  united  there  must 
be  constant  action  and  reaction  of  each 
upon  the  other;  and  we  who  saw  her 
mistakes  in  this  wise  knew  that  some  of 
the  heaviest  trials  of  her  life  came  from 
this  one-sided  view  of  the  subject.  Yet 
even  here  her  forcible  character  im- 
planted a  grand  outlook  in  the  heart  of 
an  invalid;  and  one,  at  least,  of  that 
large  family  has  never  known  whether 
most  to  deplore  the  ignorance  and  false 
view  that  wrought  such  sad  consequences, 
or  to  thank  and  bless  her  for  the  belief 
so  powerfully  inculcated,  that  though  the 
outward  man  perish,  the  inward  may  be 
renewed  day  by  day." 

It  is  hard  to  stay  the  hand  in  making 
extracts  from  the  earlier  portion  of  Mrs. 
Lesley's  volume.  How,  indeed,  is  it 
possible  that  too  much  should  be  told 
the  younger  readers  of  to-day  concern- 
ing the  life  that  used  to  be  lived  in 
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those  old  wooden  country-houses,  cubical 
in  form,  white,  with  green  blinds  and 
terraced  front  yards,  and  ample  orchards 
behind  them,  —  quaintly  described  some- 
where by  Dr.  Holmes  as  "  boulders  de- 
posited by  the  respectability  of  a  pre- 
vious generation,"  —  or  concerning  the 
brave  doings  and  pithy  talks  of  those 
who  shaped  and  swayed  that  life  ?  The 
fifteen  years  which  followed  Mrs.  Ly- 
man's  marriage  were  exceedingly  crowd- 
ed. They  were  the  years  during  which 
her  six  children  were  born,  and  those  of 
her  husband's  first  marriage,  as  well  as 
the  nieces  they  had  virtually  adopted, 
were  established  in  life.  They  were  the 
years  also  during  which  her  own  creed 
and  character  took  their  final  shape,  and 
.in  which  she  gayly  assumed,  and  began 
graciously  to  wield,  the  sceptre  of  their 
pleasant  provincial  society.  It  was  well 
that  she  had  been  early  trained  in  the 
duties  and  impressed  with  the  privileges 
of  a  self-sacrificing  hospitality,  for  the 
Northampton  house  had  always  its  full 
complement  of  guests  ;  including  not 
merely  the  relatives  and  intimate  friends, 
who  naturally  found  it  the  pleasantest 
visiting-place  in  the  world,  but  the  more 
eminent  of  the  lawyers  and  judges  who 
periodically  visited  the  town  during 
"court  week,"  and,  in  general,  any 
strangers  of  distinction  who  had  been 
lured  by  the  beauties  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  and  who  could  be  persuaded  to 
exchange  for  one  of  the  "  best  chambers  " 
of  the  mansion  house  their  primitive 
quarters  at  the  village  hotel.  The  ar- 
rival of  the  stagecoach  from  Boston 
was  always  awaited  with  interest,  for 
railways  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  were 
not  yet ;  and,  "  Don't  you  think  it  would 
be  better  to  have  their  trunks  brought 
directly  here  ?  "  was  always  a  frequent 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  genial  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  and  in  the  summer 
season  almost  a  regular  one.  Here  is 
an  amusing  reminiscence  of  one  of  the 
more  august  of  their  legal  guests.  One 
evening,  when  Chief  Justice  Shaw  was 


with  them,  an  inquisitive  juvenile  ob- 
served that  this  great  dignitary  sat  with 
his  chin  buried  in  his  shirt-front,  and 
did  not  join  in  the  general  conversa- 
tion. "Father,"  whispered  the  awe- 
strickeii  child,  "is  the  Chief  Justice 
asleep  ?  "  "  My  dear,"  was  Judge  Ly- 
man's  grave  answer,  but  one  can  fancy 
the  twinkle  of  his  eye,  "he  is  thinking 
the  profoundest  thoughts  that  ever  pass 
through  the  mind  of  man !  " 

One  wonders  how  the  two  guest-cham- 
bers, described  in  Mrs.  Lesley's  charming 
geography  of  the  Northampton  house, 
were  ever  equal  to  it  all.  One  wonders 
yet  more  how  time  was  found,  amid  the 
cares  of  such  a  household,  where  the 
servants  were  often  no  more  than  two, 
for  the  writing  of  uncounted  letters  and 
the  reading  of  as  many  books.  Yet  it 
is  in  Mrs.  Lyman's  family  and  friendly 
correspondence  that  the  records  of  this 
time  are  chiefly  to  be  found,  and  her 
reading  comprised  the  entire  belles-lettres 
of  her  day  :  Scott's  novels  as  they  came, 
and  Cooper's  and  Bulwer's,  and  so  on 
down  to  the  era  of  Jane  Eyre ;  By- 
ron and  Southey  and  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  in  their  freshness ;  the  North 
American  Review  always,  and  later  the 
Christian  Examiner;  beside  a  goodly 
number  of  weightier  authors,  such  as 
Paley,  Sismondi,  De  Wette,  Jouffroy, 
and  Channing.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  later  on  of  her  judgments  of 
books,  which  were  absolutely  indepen- 
dent, expressed  in  the  most  uncompro- 
mising fashion,  and  curiously  character- 
istic of  herself. 

A  few  years  after  Mrs.  Lyman's  mar- 
riage, there  came  to  be  another  house- 
hold high  up  among  the  bleak  hills  of 
Berkshire,  twenty  miles  away,  which  was 
connected  by  the  closest  ties  of  blood 
and  sympathy  with  the  one  in  North- 
ampton. The  elder  sister,  Sally,  of  whom 
mention  has  been  made,  was  married, 
in  1813,  to  Samuel  Howe,  a  cousin  of 
Judge  Lyman,  and  a  member  of  the 
same  learned  profession.  What  busi- 
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ness,  in  the  abstract,  had  an  accom- 
plished lawyer  to  fix  his  home  and  place 
his  bride  in  a  little  mountain  hamlet 
like  Worthington,  consisting  of  "  half  a 
dozen  houses  and  a  store  ;  "  and  what 
business,  in  the  concrete,  one  is  impelled 
to  inquire,  can  he  ever  have  had  there  ? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  seems  never  to 
have  had  much.  Life  at  Worthington 
was  necessarily  one  of  privation  and 
toil,  monotonous  and  solitary  in  the  ex- 
treme, especially  in  the  long  ice-bound 
winters.  There  was  none  of  the  healthful 
change  and  movement,  the  social  com- 
ing and  going  and  occasional  crowding, 
which  made  the  homes  at  Milton  and  at 
Northampton  so  cheery.  But  if  hands 
and  feet  were  fettered  amid  the  Berk- 
shire snows,  thought  was  free,  and  the 
singularly  elevated  tone  of  the  letters 
written  there  shows  how  genuine  and 
vigorous  an  intellectual  life  was  lived 
upon  those  lonely  heights.  Friends  from 
the  gayer  world  paid  the  Howes  long 
visits  occasionally,  even  in  the  winter ; 
more  than  one  young  student  of  dis- 
tinction, William  Cullen  Bryant  among 
them,  read  law  for  a  while  in  Judge 
Howe's  office ;  and  when  the  supply  of 
contemporary  literature  failed,  and  the 
new  books  and  magazines  "  came  slowly 
up  that  way,"  the  husband  and  wife 
read  Tacitus  and  Sallust  and  Virgil  to- 
gether. Theirs  was  another  and  more 
austere  type  of  New  England  home  than 
that  which  Mrs.  Lyman  adorned,  but  it 
was  equally  a  type.  In  all  the  less  ac- 
cessible inland  counties  there  were  once 
scores  of  such.  We  picture  them  as 
comfortless,  and  the  restricted  existence 
of  those  who  peopled  them  seems  pain- 
ful and  unnatural  when  regarded  from 
a  distance,  like  that  of  the  cloister.  But 
never,  I  believe,  in  any  cloister,  even 
under  the  rarest  combination  of  circum- 
stances, was  it  possible  to  live  more  com- 
pletely "  unspotted  from  the  world  "  than 
did  they  in  their  involuntary  detach- 
ment. There  is  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Howe's, 
written  from  Worthington  when  she  was 


barely  thirty,  in  which  she  speaks,  very 
simply  and  pathetically,  of  the  way  in 
which  the  fear  of  death  had  fallen  from 
her,  and  the  path  to  immortality  been 
made  plain  by  the  passing  of  so  many 
friendly  feet  along  it.  It  was  a  formi- 
dable type  of  Calvinistic  preaching  to 
which  this  thoughtful  pair  had  to  lis- 
ten, in  the  conventicle  of  their  mountain 
village,  but  listen  they  did,  while  they 
stayed  there,  meekly  and  bravely,  and 
long  without  a  word  of  audible  protest ; 
and  the  sternness  of  it  did  not  break, 
as  we  have  seen,  but  only  sealed  their 
friendship  with  the  "  Angel  Death." 

Nevertheless,  the  time  of  the  Unita- 
rian movement,  call  it  revolt  or  call  it 
advance,  as  the  reader  will,  was  now 
fully  ripe;  and  the  Lymans,  with  their 
intellectual  openness,  their  cordial  char- 
ity, and  their  healthful  appreciation  of 
the  excellence  of  this  present  life,  were 
naturally  among  its  pioneers  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley.  No  chapter  in  Mrs. 
Lesley's  book  is  more  interesting  and 
historically  significant  than  that  in  which 
the  story  is  temperately  told  of  the 
"signing-off"  of  her  parents  from  the 
old  First  Church  of  Northampton,  where 
the  mighty  Jonathan  Edwards  had  once 
"  fulmined  over "  his  quivering  flock, 
and  the  establishment,  chiefly  through 
their  means,  of  a  religious  society  vowed 
to  more  liberal  views.  This  happened 
in  1824,  and  they  had  the  cooperation 
of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Howe,  who  had  now 
come  down  from  the  hills,  and  were 
living  in  their  neighborhood,  and  of  a 
few  other  families.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  two  wives  were  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  their  husbands  in  desiring  this 
decisive  departure  from  the  old  ways. 
They  had  heard  Channing  and  Buck- 
minster  preach  sometimes,  during  their 
girlhood  in  Milton,  and  had  long  re- 
belled, in  private,  against  the  cant  of 
Puritanism,  its  narrow  range  and  rather 
grim  parade  of  austerity.  The  tensely 
drawn  strings  of  the  elder  sister's  being 
had  vibrated  even  painfully  when  her 
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husband  first  met  with  grave  reproof 
the  timid  confession  of  her  heresies, 
made  on  a  Sunday  evening  in  winter,  in 
the  early  part  of  their  life  in  Worthing- 
ton.  Yet  the  four  minds  came  soon  to 
be  in  substantial  accord,  and  a  goodlier 
company  of  recusants  would  certainly  be 
far  to  seek. 

"  That  it  cost  them  something,"  says 
the  gentle  historian,  "  to  part  company 
with  old  friends  and  neighbors  on  a 
question  of  such  vital  importance,  who 
can  doubt  ?  Or  that  the  stigma  attach- 
ing to  their  views  was  hard  to  bear  ? 
But  my  father  and  uncle  Howe  knew 
what  they  had  undertaken,  and  why,  and, 
having  put  their  hands  to  the  plough, 
they  did  not  turn  back.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  women  of  the  ardent  temper- 
ament of  my  mother  and  aunt  Howe 
were  always  wise  and  judicious  in  their 
course  at  this  time,  though  I  never  heard 
that  they  were  not.  But  their  piety  was 
as  strong  as  their  convictions,  and  no 
personal  bitterness  ever  mingled  with  the 
sorrows  of  the  change.  A  friend  who 
was  at  our  house  during  this  period  recalls 
the  glow  of  my  mother's  face  on  those 
beautiful  Sunday  mornings,  when,  hav- 
ing finished  breakfast  with  the  large 
family,  she  called  to  Hiram  to  take  the 
horses  and  carriage,  and  go  to  the  out- 
skirts and  gather  up  a  few  '  liberals  '  who 
had  no  means  of  getting  into  town ; 
then  busied  herself  to  collect  the  chil- 
dren's silver  cups  and  her  old  tankards, 
which  she  gathered  in  her  large  apron, 
and  carried  into  the  town  hall  to  pre- 
pare the  communion  table;  how  she 
dusted  the  table,  and  then  tucked  her 
apron  under  the  seat,  and  looked  round 
thankfully  on  the  little  audience  gath- 
ered to  listen  to  Mr.  Hall,  and  to  receive 
the  broken  bread  of  life,  —  a  real  upper 
chamber,  where  '  two  or  three  were  gath- 
ered in  Christ's  name.'  " 

The  more  adventurous  and  ideal  minds' 
of  the  time  were  unquestionably  with 
them.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  John 
Dwight,  and  a  score  of  others,  destined 


powerfully  to  influence  the  thought  and 
shape  the  growth  of  their  generation, 
preached  in  the  Northampton  chapel, 
and  were  made  welcome  in  the  Lyman 
home.  The  glimpses  which  we  get,  in 
these  pages,  of  the  youthful  Emerson  are 
especially  fascinating :  "  During  this  au- 
tumn my  mother  heard  that  Mrs.  Hall 
was  expecting  one  of  the  preachers  to 
stay  at  her  house  for  a  fortnight.  She  did 
not  even  know  the  name  of  the  expected 
guest,  but  she  knew  Mrs.  Hall  was  not 
well ;  so  she  sent  word  that,  when  the 
preacher  came,  she  would  like  to  have 
him  transferred  to  her  home.  It  was 
Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  then  a  young 
man,  who  took  up  his  abode  for  a  fort- 
night under  her  friendly  roof.  I  have 
no  power  to  convey  in  words  the  im- 
pression she  used  to  give  me  of  this  visit, 
or  its  effect,  on  her  appreciative  mind. 
To  her  sister  she  mirthfully  quoted  an 
expression  sometimes  used  by  her  Or- 
thodox neighbors  about  certain  students 
at  Amherst,  and  wrote,  'Oh,  Sally,  I 
thought  to  entertain  a  pious  indigent, 
—  and  lo !  an  angel  unawares  ! ' ' 

The  occasional  subsequent  letters  of 
this  angelic  visitant  are  very  graceful, 
with  a  certain  quaint  formality  in  their 
mode  of  expression  which  gives  them  a 
striking  individuality.  One,  introducing 
Mr.  George  Bradford,  is  a  model  of  its 
kind.  Here  is  a  characteristic  passage 
from  near  the  close  of  it :  "I  hope  your- 
self and  Judge  Lyman  are  well.  I  am 
truly  sorry  that  the  distresses  of  the 
time  should  have  come  so  near  your 
friends.  God  seems  to  make  some  of 
his  children  for  prosperity  ;  they  bear  it 
so  gracefully  and  with  such  good-will  of 
society;  and  it  is  always  painful  when 
such  suffer.  But  I  suppose  it  is  always 
dangerous,  and  especially  to  the  very 
young.  In  college  I  used  to  echo  a  fre- 
quent ejaculation  of  my  wise  aunt's,  '  Oh, 
blessed,  blessed  poverty  !  '  when  I  saw 
young  men  of  fine  capabilities  whose 
only  and  fatal  disadvantage  was  wealth. 
It  is  sad  to  see  it  taken  from  those  who 
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know  how  to  use  it ;  but  children  whose 
prospects  are  changed  may  hereafter  re- 
joice in  the  event." 

Mrs.  Lyman  continued  all  her  life  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Emerson.  "  She 
was  wont,"  her  daughter  says,  "to  feel 
a  sort  of  property  in  him  and  his  works  ; 
and  I  have  seen  her  ready  to  shed  tears 
when  she  could  not  see  any  appreciation 
of  his  thought  in  her  listener.  To  one 
I  have  heard  her  say,  'Well,  you  call 
that  transcendental,  and  that 's  all  you 
have  to  say  about  it !  /  call  it  the  pro- 
foundest  common  sense.'  To  another, 
'  You  think  it  very  arrogant  of  me  to 
pretend  to  understand  Mr.  Emerson. 
Well,  I  tell  you  I  have  the  key  to  him, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  pretend  I  have 
not,  whatever  any  one  thinks.'  "  There 
is  always  the  same  emotional  thrill  in 
her  language  when  she  touches  upon  this 
theme,  up  to  her  very  affecting  last  men- 
tion of  Mr.  Emerson,  made  at  three- 
score years  and  ten,  after  both  mind 
and  body  had  begun  sorrowfully  to  fail : 
"  Yesterday  was  Phi  Beta  day,  and 
who  do  you  think  called  on  me  ?  Why, 
Mr.  Emerson !  And  he  brought  his 
charming  good  daughter,  too.  I  am 
glad  he  has  that  daughter.  I  introduced 
him  to  C.  C.  is  so  very  profound  I  knew 
Mr.  Emerson  would  think  a  great  deal 
of  him.  Perhaps  I  shall  never  see  Mr. 
Emerson  any  more.  Well,  I  '  saw  his 
day,  and  was  glad.'  " 

Her  deep  sympathy  with  the  prophet 
of  transcendentalism  illustrates  the  large 
ideality  which  constituted  one  phase  of 
this  many-sided  character,  and  her  liter- 
ary preferences  reveal  the  same.  The 
one  thing  which  she  felt  perfectly  sure 
a  book  ought  always  to  do  was  to  take 
its  reader  out  of  the  workaday  world. 
"  I  was  entertained,"  she  says,  "  with 
the  Pioneers,  but  it  appears  to  me  it 
is  one  of  those  ephemeral  productions 
which  cannot  outlive  the  present  day. 
The  object  of  this  work  is,  u  \  itself, 
very  small,  and  the  effect  produced  seems 
to  be  in  exact  proportion  with  it.  In 


reading,  nothing  is  more  fatiguing  to 
me  than  minute  details  of  low  people, 
with  which  I  think  this  book,  like  the 
Spy,  is  very  much  encumbered." 

She  had  a  cordial  contempt  for  Dick- 
ens upon  the  selfsame  ground  ("  it  was 
funnier,"  says  her  biographer,  "  to  hear 
her  talk  of  Dickens  than  to  read  him"), 
and  it  is  amusing  to  hear  her  contrast 
Pickwick  with  the  Letters  from  Pal- 
myra, immensely  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  former.  "  You  must  tell  me,"  she 
writes  to  one  of  her  sons,  "  if  you  have 
read  the  Letters,  which,  upon  a  second 
reading,  I  think  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful books  I  have  ever  seen.  There  you 
see  illustrated  the  dignity  and  interest 
of  the  female  character  in  its  true  light ; 
a  beautiful  representation  of  agreeable 
intercourse  between  young  people ;  a 
great  deal  of  well-sustained  conversation 
of  the  most  intellectual  character,  and 
well  calculated,  by  the  refined  moral 
sentiment  contained  therein,  to  improve 
and  raise  the  standard  of  morals  and  re- 
ligion. I  am  disgusted  with  the  great 
commendation  given  to  the  Pickwick 
Papers.  I  think  it  might  have  done  to 
publish  one  volume  of  such  stuff;  but 
four  is  oppressive,  and  promotes  a  waste 
of  time  that  is  unpardonable ;  to  say 
nothing  of  furnishing  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  vulgarity  to  contemplate,  of  which 
there  is  already  a  superabundance  in 
everybody's  experience  of  every -day 
life." 

The  romanticism  of  De  la  Motte 
Fouque  was,  however,  much  too  vapory 
for  her  taste.  "  What  nonsense  !  "  is 
her  remark  upon  Undine,  while  all  she 
has  to  say  of  another  book,  which  has 
had  quite  a  revival  of  late,  —  being 
lauded  as  an  extraordinarily  early  pre- 
cursor of  the  most  powerful  school  of 
modern  fiction,  —  is  this  :  "I  have  late- 
ly been  reading  such  trash  as  Adam 
Blair  !  "  What  would  she  have  said  to 
the  realistic  fiction  of  to-day,  so  morne 
and  so  minute,  so  affected  sometimes,  it 
must  be  owned,  in  its  obstinate  prefer- 
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ence  for  homespun  ?  We  can  no  more 
guess  than  Mrs.  Lesley  can  imagine 
what  her  mother  would  have  thought  of 
the  profuse  f urbelows  in  which  women 
of  all  ranks  now  aspire  to  he  arrayed, 
whereas  the  wardrobe  of  that  stately 
dame  consisted  invariably  of  three  cos- 
tumes only :  a  "  good  gown  "  of  silk, 
an  "  e very-day  gown  "  of  stuff,  and  a 
"working-gown"  of  cotton,  otherwise 
called  her  "  vessel  of  dishonor,"  all  made 
up  with  the  same  antique  severity. 

When  Woodstock  appeared,  she  was 
quick  to  recognize  and  welcome  the 
transient  recovery  of  much  of  the  old 
masterly  touch  on  the  part  of  the  great 
enchanter,  and  her  enjoyment  of  the 
Excursion  was  intense.  "  I  do  wonder," 
she  says,  "  that  it  is  not  more  read  and 
enjoyed  by  thinking  people !  There  is 
little  in  it  to  gratify  the  appetite  for 
narrative  and  adventure ;  it  is  some- 
times dull,  even  to  tediousness  ;  notwith- 
standing which,  I  consider  it  the  most 
splendid  monument  of  thought,  of  deep 
reflection  and  beautiful  sentiment,  that 
has  been  reared  in  many  generations. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  mind  altogether,  its 
capacities,  its  pleasures,  its  abuses,  and 
its  diseases ;  and  to  understand  it,  you 
must  read  it  with  all  your  faculties  as 
much  concentrated  as  to  read  Locke.  It 
contains  the  truest  philosophy,  the  sound- 
est views  of  life,  the  purest  devotion, 
and  the  most  eloquent  poetry ;  and  if 
these  are  not  more  than  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  its  defects,  then  indeed  it 
deserves  the  neglect  it  has  met  with.  To 
my  apprehension,  Wordsworth  has  ex- 
celled in  the  highest  order  of  poetry,  — 
the  moral  sublime."  Making  allowance 
for  the  changes  of  fashion  in  phraseol- 
ogy, is  not  this  precisely  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's judgment  ? 

It  was  their  flagrant  deficiency  in  the 
"  moral  sublime  "  which  repelled  her  in 
Byron  and  the  youthful  Bulwer ;  and 
though  we  have  it  at  second  hand,  from 
a  young  friend  who  was  staying  with 
her  when  Jane  Eyre  appeared,  that  she 


sat  up  reading  it,  with  her  feet  on  the 
fender,  until  the  toes  of  a  pair  of  brand- 
new  shoes  were  quite  burned  through, 
yet  this  is  how  she  felt  bound  to  express 
herself  about  the  book,  in  writing  to  a 
married  daughter  :  "  '  I  have  read  Jane 
Eyre,  and,  though  it  is  intensely  inter- 
esting, I  advise  you  not  to  read  it,  for  I 
think  it  has  a  most  immoral  tendency.' 
I  believe,"  adds  the  biographer,  "that 
the  character  of  Rochester,  and  what 
she  always  designated  as  his  lie  cut  the 
altar,  was  what  had  impressed  her. 
Certainly  he  bore  no  resemblance,  either 
in  his  character  or  circumstances,  to  any 
of  her  living  or  dead  standards." 

All  this  is  very  curious,  as  revealing 
along  with  her  immense  idealism  the 
strong  Puritanic  element  which  formed 
the  adamantine  basis  of  this  rich  and 
impressionable  nature.  She  too,  who 
was  so  sweeping  and  defiant  in  her  the- 
oretic democracy,  who  seems  positively 
to  have  enjoyed  seating  at  her  own 
table,  and  treating  as  a  distinguished 
guest,  an  unsavory  old  negress,  the  child 
of  a  slave  in  her  husband's  father's  fam- 
ily, —  even  she  was,  for  the  best  of  rea- 
sons and  in  the  most  honorable  sense 
of  the  term,  a  stout  aristocrat.  She, 
who  proclaimed  herself  so  liberal,  who 
fancied  herself  even  revolutionary  in 
her  sentiments,  was  at  heart'  extremely 
conservative.  We  see  it  in  her  deep 
distrust  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation, 
and  in  her  attitude  with  reference  to  the 
speculations  and  the  negations  of  the 
later  transcendentalists.  "How  can 
any  one,"  says  the  daughter,  "  who  did 
not  hear  her  take  in  the  infinite  satire 
she  conveyed,  when  she  spoke  of  one  of 
her  children  as  fearing  she  had  gone 
over  to  '  those  loose-enders  '  (meaning 
the  transcendentalists),  and  of  another 
as  having  '  got  beyond  ordinances,'  be- 
cause she  did  not  wish  to  go  to  church 
two  or  tfiree  times  a  Sunday !  "  Surely 
that  was^the  perfect  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  New  England  Puritanism,  when 
the  rough  rind  of  it  had  opened  just 
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sufficiently  to  reveal  the  blush  and  the 
lustre  of  the  rounded  fruit  within; 
when  that  fruit  was  wholly  ripe  at  last, 
and  not  yet  over-mellow.  The  apples 
have  fallen  now,  under  the  universal  and 
unchanging  law;  and  some  were  gath- 
ered into  good  storehouses,  and  some 
left  openly  to  decay;  and  the  garden, 
for  the  nonce,  is  sere  :  but  other  springs 
will  bloom  after  the  winter  of  our  dis- 
content, for  those  who  live  to  see  them. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  lives  also  of  those 
whose  history  we  have  been  folio  wing,  the 
season  of  decline  was  insidiously  stealing 
on.  The  shadows  were  lengthening,  the 
daylight  hours  narrowing;  the  great 
storms  of  life's  autumnal  equinox  had 
gathered,  and  were  beginning  to  break. 
Mrs.  Howe  was  suddenly  left  a  widow, 
after  fifteen  years  of  married  life,  and 
had  to  leave  her  bright  new  home  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  take  up  a 
burden  of  untried  care.  The  beautiful 
eldest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Lyman  died, 
after  months  of  agonizing  illness  ;  the 
others  went  out,  one  by  one,  to  homes  of 
their  own  and  posts  of  responsibility  in 
distant  places;  the  husband  and  father 
passed  away,  full  of  years  ;  and  the  ample 
village  dwelling,  amid  its  orchards  and 
gardens,  was  left  unto  its  brave  mistress, 
desolate.  The  particulars  of  these  in- 
evitable changes  and  bereavements  are 
too  sacred  to  be  recited  here.  Let  us 
rather  turn,  with  Mrs.  Lesley,  in  the  pen- 
sive pause  that  followed  after  her  moth- 
er's active  life  was  done,  and  look  back 
over  the  fruitful  course  of  it ;  gathering 
up  a  few  more  souvenirs  of  those  full 
mid-years,  "which  are  the  most  lumi- 
nous of  life,"  as  Sainte-Beuve  says,  "  but 
which  we  do  not  count :  "  — 

"  The  amount  of  plain  speaking  that 
people  will  bear  from  one  whose  good- 
will is  perfect  is  always  an  amazement 
to  those  accustomed  to  circumlocution. 
I  recall  the  things  I  have  heard  my 
mother  say  to  others,  which  at  the  time 
astonished  me  from  their  directness,  and 
yet  I  know  they  rarely  gave  offense ; 


for  the  persons  thus  addressed  refer  to 
them  now  with  an  amount  of  pleasure 
and  gratitude  that  is  unmistakable.  '  I 
came  to  her  one  day,'  said  a  friend,  '  with 
a  list  of  troubles  and  grievances  for  which 
I  wanted  her  sympathy.  She  heard 
me  very  patiently,  but  when  I  was  all 
through,  she  only  said  with  intensity, 
"  Oh,  Mrs.  P.,  gild  your  lot  with  content- 
ment /  "  I  saw  that  was  all  she  had  to 
say,  so  I  went  home,  but  you  may  im- 
agine I  did  not  forget  it.'  *  M.,  can  you 
tell  me  what  is  the  reason,'  she  said  one 
day  to  a  young  girl,  'that  when  your 
family  are  in  a  peck  of  trouble,  that  al- 
ways appears  to  be  the  signal  for  you  to 
abdicate  ?  Oh,  don't  do  it,  child  !  Pray 
don't !  The  next  time  the  family  coach 
gets  into  a  rut,  you  take  right  hold,  and 
see  if  you  can't  move  it,  if  only  an  inch.' 

"  Abdication  had  a  peculiar  meaning 
on  her  lips,  and  was  one  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  as  nerves  were  another.  She 
had  little  patience  with  people  who 
backed  down  in  emergencies,  and  con- 
sidered it  her  bounden  duty  to  bear  her 
testimony,  and  stiffen  them  up  a  little. 
.  .  .  And  yet,  though  she  would  some- 
times give  strength  where  sympathy  was 
wanted,  it  was  only  where  her  clear 
moral  insight  told  her  that  this  was  best ; 
not  from  any  lack  of  sympathy.  No 
need  for  her  to  sing,  as  she  did  every 
Sunday  night,  'Oh,  give  me  tears  for 
others'  woes  !  '  for  her  eyes  were  rivers 
of  tears  when  the  real  sorrow  of  any 
one  was  brought  to  her  notice." 

"  She  was  called  in  by  a  young  friend, 
one  day,  to  look  at  her  elegant  wedding 
trousseau.  When  all  had  been  shown, 
she  turned  to  B.,  and  said,  '  Well,  what- 
ever else  you  do,  don't  turn  into  a 
clothes-horse,  my  dear !  Don't  you  know, 
if  it  was  to  purchase  your  salvation,  you 
could  not  wear  more  than  one  of  these 
gowns  at  a  time  ? ' 

"  To  another,  she  said,  '  Oh,  I  see 
what  you  are  after  !  Creature  comforts, 
—  these  are  what  engage  your  attention ! 
Ah,  how  you  do  hate  to  eat  "  humble 
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pie  " !    But  it  is  good  for  you.    You  '11 
tell  me  so  some  day.'  " 

"  '  C.,  you  think  it  does  not  comport 
with  your  "  dignity  "  to  take  such  a  step  ! 
Well,  your  dignity  is  n't  worth  two  pins, 
if  you  have  got  to  spend  your  life  tak- 
ing care  of  it  and  nursing  it  up  !  If  it 
cannot  take  care  of  itself,  it  may  as 
well  die  a  natural  death.'  " 

"  She  noted  the  peculiar  traits  of  her 
children,  rejoiced  in  their  individualities, 
delighted  in  their  original  remarks,  but 
'  she  kept  all  these  things  and  pondered 
them  in  her  heart.'  No  one  ever  heard 
her  call  attention  to  them,  or  repeat  any- 
thing they  had  said  in  their  presence. 
In  fact,  she  was  so  fearful  that  others 
might  be  less  careful  than  herself  that 
she  did  not  often  speak  of  them  to  her 
friends,  and  it  has  been  an  amazement 
to  us  to  find  so  many  references  to  us 
in  her  letters.  A  child's  simplicity  and 
unconsciousness  were  more  sacred  to  her 
than  to  any  one  I  have  ever  known,  and 
she  guarded  them  with  a  jealous  care 
I  have  never  seen  surpassed.  ...  She 
had  always  great  faith  in  keeping  chil- 
dren in  a  rather  humble  and  subordinate 
position ;  but  entirely  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  from  a  strong  conviction  that 
it  would  be  a  help  to  them  all  through 
the  journey  of  life.  So  she  dressed  them 
in  the  plainest  clothes,  taught  them  al- 
ways to  be  ready  to  give  up  personal 
ease  and  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  older 
people,  and  wished  them  always  to  show 
deference  to  superiors.  I  think  in  the 
matter  of  dress  she  sometimes  erred, 
partly  from  her  own  lack  of  taste.  But 
the  principle,  with  her,  was  a  fine  one." 

And  it  would  surely  be  unfair  to  deny 
the  reader  the  delicious  anecdote  which 
follows :  —  , 

"I  well  remember  a  certain  indigo- 
blue  print,  covered  with  white  stars,  very 
much  worn  by  children  in  orphan  asy- 
lums and  by  working-people.  It  was  our 
detestation,  and  so  my  mother  dubbed  the 
material  'mortification.'  I  had  never 
heard  any  other  name  for  it,  and  did  not 


suppose  it  had  any  other.  We  had  our 
fresh  white  dresses  and  blue  ribbons  for 
Sundays  and  for  company,  but  on  work- 
ingdays  'let  all  children  eat  humble 
pie  '  was  my  mother's  maxim,  and  it  was 
in  many  respects  a  good  one.  And  so, 
one  day,  when  I  was  eight  years  old,  I 
was  sent  to  the  '  store '  to  buy  six  yards 
of  the  hated  fabric,  to  make  an  every- 
day dress.  '  Please,  sir,'  said  I  sadly  to 
the  clerk  who  made  his  appearance,  *  have 
you  any  blue  mortification  ?  '  '  No  !  I 
never  heard  of  it,'  was  the  quick  reply. 
My  spirits  rose,  and  I  was  about  to  leave 
the  store,  when  I  almost  stumbled  over 
a  pile  of  the  very  goods.  Conscience 
was  too  strong  for  me.  (  This  is  it,'  I 
said  timidly.  I  heard  a  suppressed  gig- 
gle behind  the  counter,  and  as  the  clerk 
measured  off  six  yards  of  t  mortifica- 
tion,' one  of  the  partners  said  in  an  au- 
dible whisper,  '  Of  course  it  ain't  the 
name,  but  Mrs.  Lyman  always  gives  her 
own  names  to  everything.'  " 

"  I  thought  her  manners  then,"  the 
daughter  reverently  resumes,  "and  I 
think  them  now,  after  a  long  review,  the 
finest  I  have  ever  seen  except  my  fa- 
ther's, which  were  even  finer  ;  having 
in  them  the  trace  of  a  life  filled  with 
the  beatitudes.  My  mother  had  a  noble 


presence, 


and   what  would   have   been 


called  stately  manners,  had  they  not 
been  so  gracious,  so  full  of  friendliness 
and  sympathy  and  sincere  cordiality. 
And  I  cannot  remember  that  either  she 
or  my  father  ever  enjoined  fine  man- 
ners on  the  many  young  people  they 
educated,  or  even  talked  about  them. 
With  them  it  was  always  the  principle 
to  work  from  within  outwards,  and  not 
the  reverse.  They  believed  that  if  one 
could  make  a  child  perfectly  truthful, 
disinterested,  and  considerate  toward  all 
God's  creatures,  fine  manners  would  be 
the  inevitable  and  unconscious  result. 
Both  of  them  despised  conventionalities, 
and  often  taught  us,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  that  appearances  were  naught 
except  as  types  of  an  interior  reality. 
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...  I  cannot  help  recalling  how  pos- 
sible it  was  for  her  to  appear  like  quite 
a  poor,  depressed,  commonplace  woman, 
when  some  accident  would  place  her  in 
the  society  of  persons  whose  life  was  in 
externals.  The  neighbors  in  our  vil- 
lage, who  appreciated  her  so  fully,  would 
never  have  known  her  for  the  same  per- 
son. Silent,  abstracted,  she  was  either 
absorbed  in  some  homely  work,  or  her 
mind  had  traveled  to  some  distant  space. 
I  remember  a  young  lady  of  fashion 
waking  her  suddenly  from  one  of  these 
dreams  by  saying,  — 

"  l  Mrs.  Lyman,  you  were  at  's 

yesterday.  Did  you  hear  any  enthusi- 
asm expressed  about  the  carpets  and 
curtains  ? ' 

"  She  looked  half  dazed,  but  when 
the  question  was  fairly  understood  said 
slowly,  '  Carpets  !  curtains  !  enthusi- 
asm !  Well,  well !  I  've  heard  of  en- 
thusiasm for  fine  natural  scenery,  for 
grand  music,  for  a  noble  poem,  but  I 
never  in  all  my  life  heard  of  it  for  those 
things.'  And  she  relapsed  into  solemn 
silence." 

I  could  add  to  these  extracts  twice  as 
many  more,  all  equally  striking.  I  must 
allow  myself  at  least  one,  which  illus- 
trates the  finer  side  of  the  old-fashioned 
village  neighborliness  ;  the  way  in  which 
the  members  of  that  simple  and  whole- 
souled  community,  of  which  Mrs.  Ly- 
man was  an  ornament,  fulfilled  the  law 
of  Christ  in  the  bearing  of  one  another's 
every-day  burdens  :  — 

"  There  were  certainly  the  kindest 
people  in  Northampton  then  that  ever 
lived.  It  had  been  one  of  the  hottest 
of  summer  days,  and  a  tea-party  of  dis- 
tinguished strangers  were  expected  in 
the  evening,  but  there  was  such  a  suc- 
cession of  transient  calls  on  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  that  the  evening  drew 
on,  and  our  preparations  for  the  supper 
were  most  incomplete.  The  dear  wo- 
man encouraged  us  all  that  we  should 
see  how  everything  would  come  out 
right,  if  we  had  only  '  faith  as  a  grain 


of  mustard-seed ; '  and  she  had  hardly 
said  the  word  when  one  friend  after 
another  walked  in.  <  Did  n't  I  tell  you, 
girls  !  '  called  out  my  mother,  triumph- 
antly. '  Now  see :  here  is  Mrs.  W.  has 
sent  me  an  elegant  basket  of  fruit  and 
flowers  ;  and  Mrs.  D.  such  rusk  as  no- 
body can  make  but  she ;  and  as  true  as 
you  live,  there  is  Mrs.  H.  with  a  great 
basket  of  seckel  pears  !  Now  don't  tell 
me  they  ever  have  any  better  things  at 
the  Boston  parties.'  .  .  .  This  we  con- 
sidered a  pleasing  fiction  ;  only  another 
way  of  expressing  her  pleasure  at  our 
efforts  and  the  kindness  of  our  neigh- 
bors. <  And  now,  girls,'  she  called  out, 
jovially,  let  us  all  go  to  .Bedfordshire ' 
(which  meant  that  we  were  to  lie  down 
and  rest) ,  '  for  we  shall  sail  before  the 
wind.'  " 

It  was  that  battered  voluptuary  and 
exceedingly  mundane  old  sage,  King 
Solomon,  who  remarked,  in  his  aphoristic 
fashion,  that  it  is  never  wise  to  "  inquire 
the  cause  why  the  former  days  were  bet- 
ter than  these."  He  does  not  explain 
himself.  That  would  have  marred  the 
aphorism.  We  are  left  to  conjecture 
whether  he  desired  merely  to  administer 
a  special  snub  to  some  low-spirited  lau- 
dator  temporis  acti,  or  to  reprove,  in 
a  general  way,  all  futile  and  sentimental 
yearning  over  the  days  that  are  no  more ; 
or  whether  he  chose  this  artificial  and 
inverted  manner  of  saying  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  present  is  always  as 
good  as  the  past,  all  times  being  excel- 
lent in  their  order,  and  none  designed 
to  be  permanent.  In  either  case,  there 
is  a  dry  wisdom  about  the  precept,  which 
we  are  all  ready  passively  to  acknow- 
ledge. But  none  the  less  is  it  true  that 
in  every  form  of  life  as  we  know  it, 
whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  whe- 
ther individual  or  national,  there  are  the 
infallible  stages  of  infancy,  expansion, 
culmination,  and  decay ;  and  that  there 
is  a  bloom,  a  freshness,  a  sanctity,  about 
the  early  time  of  which  the  later  is  ne- 
cessarily denuded.  Most  conspicuously 
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in  the  realm  of  ethnology,  in  the  his- 
tory of  every  people  destined  to  a  great 
and  influential  career,  there  has  ever 
been  a  cool,  clear  morning  season,  of 
plain  fashions  and  austere  moralities ; 
when  lawless  loves  have  been  the  rare 
exception;  when  the  family  bond  has 
been,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  sac- 
ramental one,  and  the  family  hearth  an 
altar.  There  was  such  a  time,  say  the 
poets,  when  the  green  branches  of  the 
Branstock  sustained  the  roof  of  King 
Volsung.  There  was  such  a  time,  we 
know  very  well,  in  the  youth  of  the 
world-subduing  Roman  race ;  and  the 
half  -  remorseful  memory  of  it  throbs 
through  all  the  greater  Latin  literature, 
adding  a  searching  point  to  the  logic  of 
Cicero,  a  thrill  of  emotion  to  the  brilliant 
lines  of  Livy,  an  unbidden  tear  to  the 
lingering  look  backward  of  him  who 
was  to  be  Dante's  guide  :  — 
"  Interea  dulces  pendent  circum  oscula  nati 
Casta  pudicitiara  servat  domus." 

Nay,  long  after  the  strong  sons  of  the 
Italian  aborigines  had  emerged  into  the 
garish  light  of  their  noontide  history, 
their  high  priest  went  out  yearly  and 
sacrificed  for  his  people  on  the  mossy 
altar  of  the  antique  Penates,  in  the  al- 
ready crumbling  city  of  Lavinium,  un- 
der the  Alban  Mount.  The  same  tale 
is  repeated  in  the  annals  of  the  two 
memorable  races  that  have  flourished 
successively  upon  the  soil  of  the  beauti- 
ful Tuscan  country  where  I  now  write  ; 
of  that  primeval  people  of  whom  the 
spacious  family  tombs,  with  all  their 
strangely  pictured  activities,  run  deep 
into  the  volcanic  hills  on  every  side  ; 
and  of  those  more  familiar  Tuscans,  the 
stout  burghers  of  the  pre-Renaissance 
era,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  their 
palaces  so  deep  that  the  earthquakes  and 
thunderbolts,  the  "drums  and  tramp- 
lings,"  of  five  centuries  have  hardly 
availed  to  shake  them.  Men  built  their 
houses  wide  enough,  in  the  best  days  of 
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this  worthy  old  city  of  Siena,  to  hold  the 
families  of  children  and  children's  chil- 
dren, as  they  came  on  ;  they  carved  the 
stemma  over  every  lintel,  on  the  stiff 
chairback  of  the  patriarch,  and  on  the 
solid  old  marriage  chests  which  held  the 
outfit  of  a  long  series  of  brides.  The 
palaces  are  void  now;  the  city  herself 
is  so  shrunken,  in  her  stately  age,  that 
orchards  and  gardens  fill  half  the  space 
encompassed  by  her  massive  walls,  but 
she  lives  in  history  by  the  doings  of  her 
prime,  when  for  love  and  fidelity,  for 
emprise  and  for  vengeance,  too,  the 
family  bond  was  all-powerful. 

It  is  partly,  perhaps,  because  I  have 
seen  through  so  long  a  vista,  from  under 
the  shadow  of  a  civilization  in  decrepi- 
tude, and  with  the  irresistible  proneness 
of  an  absentee  to  idealize  the  primitive 
homes  of  New  England's  earlier  day, 
that  their  sober  fashions  have  appeared 
to  me  so  entirely  noble,  their  ideal  of 
conduct  so  spotless,  their  atmosphere  so 
exquisitely  bright  and  pure.  As  the 
nation  grows  older,  as  interests  become 
more  complex,  and  wealth  and  luxury 
increase,  the  individual  home  must  neces- 
sarily stand  for  less,  the  metropolis  for 
more.  But  to  the  men  and  women  of 
our  race  the  pieties  of  the  hearth  are 
still  the  profoundest  of  all,  and  have 
ever  been  held  symbols  of  the  most  sa- 
cred of  those  inconceivable  things  which 
are  unseen  and  eternal.  And  the  regret 
of  the  exile  from  such  a  home  as  that 
which  we  have  been  privileged  to  visit 
would  indeed  be  unappeasable  but  for 
his  ingrain  persuasion  that  it  is  but  a 
prototype ;  but  for  the  expectation  he 
instinctively  cherishes  of  a  final  re-attach- 
ment somewhere  of  the  mysterious  ties 
of  kindred;  but  for  the  habit,  learned 
long  since  at  the  New  England  fireside, 
of  brooding  with  dreamy  hopefulness 
over  the  soothing  words,  "  In  my  Fa- 
ther's house  are  many  mansions.  If  it 
were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you." 
Harriet  Waters  Preston. 
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XIII. 

VARIETY  IN  THE  INDULGENCES  OF  SENSE 
AS  A  RESULT  OF  INDIVIDUALITY. 

ONE  of  the  commonest  artifices  of  in- 
ternational malevolence  is  to  attribute 
some  vice  or  defect  which  is  often  met 
with  in  a  foreign  country  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country,  as  if  there 
were  no  differences,  no  exceptions,  no 
variety  of  character  resulting  from  indi- 
viduality. 

This  artifice  is  constantly  successful, 
because  it  answers  to  the  common  habit 
of  thinking  about  the  inhabitants  of  a 
foreign  country  as  if  they  were  all  ex- 
actly alike.  For  the  untraveled  French 
"  les  Anglais "  are  so  many  copies  of 
one  type  ;  for  the  untraveled  English 
"  the  French "  are  copies  of  another 
type. 

The  persistence  with  which  an  illusion 
of  this  kind  can  maintain  itself  may  be 
shown  by  the  common  French  belief 
that  the  English  are  all  of  one  physical 
constitution,  that  they  have  all  fair  com- 
plexions and  sandy  hair,  that  they  are 
invariably  tall  and  ungainly.  Half  an 
hour  in  a  London  street  ought  to  con- 
vince any  Frenchman  that  this  type  is 
only  one  amongst  several  different  Eng- 
lish types ;  that  brown  hair  is  more  com- 
mon than  red,  and  black  not  very  rare. 
He  might  also  notice  that  many  English- 
men are  of  mediocre  stature,  and  not 
a  few  are  diminutive. 

I  once  happened  to  meet  with  a 
Frenchman  who  differed  from  the  ma- 
jority of  his  countrymen  in  not  being 
the  slave  of  preconceived  ideas.  He 
visited  London,  made  use  of  his  eyes, 
and  told  me  how  surprised  he  had  been 
to  see  that  the  Frenchman's  Englishman, 
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V Anglais,  was  so  far  from  being  preva- 
lent in  the  real  living  population  of  the 
capital.  He  had  watched  the  current  of 
people  stream  past  him  at  different 
points,  and  had  corrected  his  general 
impression  by  the  only  sure  and  trust- 
worthy method,  which  is  the  observation 
of  individuals,  one  by  one. 

The  observation  of  moral  characteris- 
tics is  not  quite  so  simple  a  matter,  but 
if  faithfully  carried  out  it  leads  to  the 
same  result,  —  the  conviction  that  there  is 
a  very  great  variety,  and  that  to  ignore 
this  variety  willfully  can  only  lead  to 
error  and  injustice. 

Everybody  is  aware  that  there  is  great 
variety  of  character  amongst  his  own 
countrymen.  No  Englishman  ever  be- 
lieves that  Englishmen  are  all  alike  ;  it 
is  the  Frenchman  who  fancies  that  les 
Anglais  are  all  alike.  Those  who  live 
in  a  country  are  compelled  to  see  the 
variety ;  they  could  not,  if  they  would, 
be  blind  to  it.  At  a  distance,  even  at 
a  little  distance,  this  kind  of  voluntary 
blindness  becomes  much  easier. 

When  our  knowledge  of  a  nation  is 
the  knowledge  of  living  individual  per- 
sons, we  do  not  think  of  it  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  we  remember  the  persons  and 
think  of  them.  The  simplicity  and  de- 
cision of  our  opinions  on  a  foreign  coun- 
try are  wonderfully  enhanced  by  not 
knowing  anybody  there. 

What  happens  when  we  do  know  the 
people  may  be  made  clear  by  a  refer- 
ence to  some  family  amongst  our  friends. 
If  the  reader  would  please  to  think  of 
a  family  in  this  way,  where  every  indi- 
vidual member,  with  his  peculiarities,  is 
known  to  him,  what  would  be  his  opin- 
ion of  me  if  I  were  to  affirm,  for  exam- 
ple, that  every  member  of  that  family 
was  drunken,  or  immoral,  or  had  a 
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scrofulous  taint  ?  He  would  say  that  I 
had  no  right  to  attribute  defects  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  persons.  And  yet 
this  is  exactly  the  way  in  which  the 
large  families  that  form  national  com- 
munities are  judged  by  the  malevolence 
of  foreigners. 

What  happens  usually  in  a  family  is 
that  there  are  strong  contrasts.  I  recall 
to  memory  an  English  family  of  eight. 
There  was  one  drinker  amongst  them  ; 
there  was  one  very  immoral  man  ;  there 
were  two  imprudent  men ;  one  son  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  exceptional  indus- 
try, conduct,  and  ability.  The  same 
contrast  was  visible  in  the  husbands  of 
the  daughters,  who  were  as  opposite  as 
their  brothers.  Now,  how  is  that  fam- 
ily to  be  described  by  a  single  epithet  ? 
Can  we  say  that  it  was  moral  or  im- 
moral, foolish  or  wise  ?  To  be  just  and 
accurate  we  are  compelled  to  distinguish 
between  individuals. 

We  find,  too,  that  the  presence  of  a 
vice  in  one  member  of  a  family  does 
not  imply  its  prevalence  amongst  the 
other  members.  One  brother  is  vicious 
and  idle,  the  others  conduct  themselves 
irreproachably.  Certainly  in  some  cases 
the  example  of  the  good-for-nothing 
brother  would  seem  to  have  a  deterrent 
effect.  Instead  of  being  a  middling  fam- 
ily, neither  good  nor  bad,  the  family  with 
a  black  sheep  in  it  may  be  rather  above 
the  average. 

This  is  certainly  the  case  in  the  great 
English  family  with  regard  to  intemper- 
ance in  drinking.  The  French  gladly 
accuse  the  English  of  drunkenness,  and 
we  know  that  it  is  the  national  vice. 
But  only  the  malevolence  of  a  foreigner 
would  seek  to  imply  that  all  English 
people  drank  to  excess.  The  observa- 
tion of  individual  cases  very  soon  leads 
us  to  the  truth,  which  may  be  expressed 
in  a  short  paragraph  as  follows  :  — 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  drinking  in 
England,  but  the  excesses  of  some  have 
produced,  by  way  of  protest  and  reac- 
tion, the  complete  abstinence  of  others  ; 


and  they  have  produced  something  more 
remarkable  still  than  total  abstinence, 
namely,  an  extreme  habitual  temperance 
without  any  rigid  rule.  Some  English- 
men are  drunkards,  others  are  water- 
drinkers,  and  between  the  two  are  to  be 
found  the  most  various  degrees  of  self- 
control. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  just  to  the  Eng- 
lish without  taking  account  of  these  con- 
trasts. The  English  are  not  a  nation  of 
drunkards,  but  a  nation  where  drunkards 
are  to  be  found. 

I  was  reading  lately  a  French  book 
of  travels  in  England,  quite  of  recent 
date.  The  author's  name  is  not  worth 
mentioning,  but  he  gives  an  account  of 
a  visit  to  a  rich  gentleman's  country 
house  which  deserves  notice  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  French  malevolence.  Now, 
there  are  certain  signs  by  which  an  Eng- 
lish critic  knows  at  once  whether  narra- 
tives of  this  kind  are  genuine  or  ficti- 
tious. A  Frenchman  who  invents  any- 
thing about  England,  and  pretends  that 
he  is  recounting  a  real  experience,  is 
sure  to  invent  clumsily.  In  the  present 
instance,  I  know  by  two  pieces  of  evi- 
dence that  the  writer  has  been  drawing 
upon  his  imagination.  He  makes  the 
men  in  the  smoking-room,  after  dinner, 
talk  about  the  absent  ladies  in  a  style 
absolutely  incompatible  with  English 
breeding,  and  he  describes  these  gentle- 
men as  having  all  got  nearly  or  com- 
pletely drunk  before  they  were  helped 
to  bed  by  the  domestics.  This  French- 
man has  read  that  such  things  happened 
under  the  Georges,  and  as  he  is  not  de- 
scribing a  real  experience  he  makes  our 
contemporaries  get  drunk  to  gratify  the 
malevolence  of  his  French  readers. 

Every  one  who  has  any  acquaintance 
with  modern  England  knows  that  in  the 
most  civilized  classes  the  habit  of  exces- 
sive drinking  has  fallen  into  disuse.  If 
the  men  remain  together  after  the  la- 
dies have  left  the  dinner-table,  they  con- 
sume very  little  wine.  I  knew  some 
terrible  drinkers  in  the  English  middle 
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classes  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  but  the 
habits  of  those  days  belong  to  past  his- 
tory, though  French  ill-nature  may  affect 
to  believe  that  they  still  survive.  All 
the  drinking  Englishmen  whom  I  have 
known  are  dead ;  all  the  living  English- 
men whom  I  still  know  are  either  tem- 
perate or  abstemious.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample that  may  represent  a  class.  My 
friend  drinks  nothing  but  coffee  or  tea 
in  the  morning".  A-t  one  o'clock  he  has 
lunch,  and  takes  a  rather  large  glass  of 
claret,  but  no  more.  He  drinks  nothing 
between  lunch  and  dinner.  At  dinner 
he  takes  two  glasses  of  claret  or  sherry 
and  two  of  port.  This  is  the  kind  of 
Englishman  who,  according  to  a  French 
witness,  would  be  carried  to  bed  drunk 
every  night.  Others,  of  course,  may  go 
beyond  this  moderate  allowance  :  they 
may  drink  a  glass  of  brandy  and  soda- 
water,  they  may  appreciate  bitter. ale, 
they  may  take  wine  more  freely  at  din- 
ner;  but  where  is  the  harm  if  they  re- 
main sober,  as  they  do,  and  keep  their 
sanity  and  their  health  ? 

The  French  accusation  against  Eng- 
lish ladies  on  the  ground  of  drinking  is 
even  less  justified  by  facts.  I  have 
known  two  or  three  ladies  in  England 
who  were  said  to  drink,  and  just  as 
many  in  France.  In  great  communities 
there  will  always  be  these  victims  of 
anxiety  or  ennui  who  have  gone  for  a 
solace  to  the  bottle.  But,  as  a  rule, 
English  ladies  confine  their  drinking  to 
an  allowance  that  can  do  them  no  imag- 
inable harm.  A  glass  of  sherry  drowned 
in  a  tumbler  of  water,  or  a  glass  of 
claret,  and  at  dessert  perhaps  a  glass  of 
port,  or  even  two  if  you  will,  can  do  no 
harm  whatever  to  the  nerves  of  a  healthy 
Englishwoman.  There  is  certainly  not 
at  English  tables  that  free  consumption 
of  wine  which  is  common  everywhere 
in  France,  and  in  which  both  sexes  have 
their  share. 

With  regard  to  the  French  accusation 
that  English  ladies  drink  brandy,  all 
that  needs  to  be  said  is  that,  as  it  is  not 


done  in  public,  the  onus  probandi  rests 
with  the  accusers.  Let  them  give  names 
and  addresses,  and  produce  witnesses. 
With  two  or  three  exceptions,  I  have 
never  known  a  valid  reason  for  suspect- 
ing any  English  ladies  of  intemperance, 
and  in  all  such  cases  we  ought  to  hold 
the  person  entirely  innocent  until  there 
is  some  sort  of  evidence  against  her. 
Why  are  we  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  be- 
lieve that  a  woman  drinks  brandy  in  pri- 
vate, when  we  have  no  more  reason  for 
supposing  it  than  for  convincing  our- 
selves that  she  smokes  opium  ?  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  these  general  accusations 
against  whole  classes,  and  even  national- 
ities, that  as  they  do  not  fix  upon  indi- 
viduals there  is  no  way  of  bringing  the 
accuser  to  the  test  of  producing  evi- 
dence. If  he  said  that  my  sisters  got 
drunk  (supposing  me  to  have  sisters),  an 
action  might  be  brought,  and  he  might 
be  compelled  to  confess  that  he  had  no 
proofs  ;  but  he  may  accuse  the  larger  sis- 
terhood of  Englishwomen  with  impu- 
nity. "  Vous  savez,  les  Anglaises  boi- 
vent  de  1'eau  de  vie." 

England  is  now,  with  reference  to 
drinking,  a  country  of  very  temperate, 
very  intemperate,  and  completely  abste- 
mious people.  If  a  man  belongs  to  the 
refined  classes,  the  probability  is  that  he 
will  take  wine  in  moderation,  perhaps  in 
great  moderation  ;  if  he  belongs  to  the 
humbler  classes,  he  may  be  a  besotted 
drunkard,  a  sober  workman  who  appre- 
ciates a  glass  of  beer,  or  an  apostle  of 
total  abstinence  with  a  blue  ribbon  in 
his  button-hole.  The  country  spends  too 
much  in  drink,  but  its  expenditure  is 
gradually  diminishing,  and  the  burden 
of  it  falls  very  unequally  upon  the  citi- 
zens. 

If  I  now  proceed  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  French  drinking  habits,  it  shall 
not  be  by  way  of  retaliation.  The  in- 
dividual Frenchman  has  exactly  the 
same  right  to  be  taken  for  what  he  real- 
ly is  as  the  individual  Englishman.  It 
will  be  said  that  this  is  a  commonplace. 
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but  it  is  very  rarely  recognized  in  prac- 
tice. 

Drunkenness,  though  it  has  increased 
in  France  of  late  years,  cannot  be  called 
a  national  vice.  You  do  not  often  see 
a  really  drunken  man  in  France.  The 
peasants  get  just  tipsy  on  market-days, 
but  they  can  usually  drive  home  without 
accident,  though  the  roads  are  crowded 
with  their  vehicles.  A  man  of  the  mid- 
dle or  upper  classes  hardly  ever  betrays 
a  sign  of  drinking.  Nevertheless,  the 
consumption  of  wines,  spirits,  and  li- 
queurs is  enormous  and  increasing,  espe- 
cially the  consumption  of  spirits.  How 
are  we  to  reconcile  the  apparent  sobriety 
with  the  vast  expenditure  in  drink? 
The  answer  is  that  France  is  the  coun- 
try of  steady  moderate  drinking,  that 
may  become  almost  excessive  without 
apparently  losing  its  character  of  mod- 
eration. If  there  are  few  drunkards, 
the  abstainers  are  rarer  still.  The  love 
of  wine  is  almost  universal  in  France, 
as  in  most  wine-producing  countries. 
The  usual  allowance  in  the  inns  and  res- 
taurants is  a  bottle  at  each  meal.  The 
common  people,  when  they  have  a  drink 
together,  prefer  wine  to  everything  else,1 
and  order  a  bottle  alternately  till  they 
have  had  enough.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  habit  of  drinking  wine,  a  physi- 
cian, who  had  practiced  in  a  part  of 
France  where  this  habit  was  carried  far, 
told  me  that  he  had  never  perceived  any 
evil  effects  from  it  on  the  health  of  ac- 
tive men.2  His  opinion  was  that  wine- 
drinking  was  perfectly  innocuous,  but 
he  dreaded  the  effects  of  spirits,  even 
in  comparatively  small  quantities.  He 
looked  upon  wine  as  a  kind  of  safeguard, 
and  on  spirits  as  a  terrible  danger.  The 
reader  may  remember  a  passage  in 
Lewes's  Life  of  Goethe,  where  the  bi- 
ographer says  that  the  illustrious  Ger- 
man "was  fond  of  wine,  and  drank 
daily  his  two  or  three  bottles.  The 
amount  he  drank  never  did  more  than 

1  Except  in  the  cider  country. 

2  In  the  sedentary  it  may  lead  to  gout,  or  at 


exhilarate  him;  never  made  him  unfit 
for  work  or  for  society.  Over  his  wine 
he  sat  some  hours."  Lewes  appended 
to  this  passage  a  quotation  from  Liebig, 
in  which  he  says  that  amongst  the 
Rhinelanders  "  a  jolly  companion  drinks 
his  seven  bottles  every  day,  and  with  it 
grows  as  old  as  Methuselah,  is  seldom 
drunk,  and  has  at  most  the  Bardolph 
mark  of  a  red  nose." 

The  common  daily  allowance  of  a 
Frenchman  who  can  afford  to  live  com- 
fortably is  two  bottles  of  common  wine, 
with  an  extra  bottle  of  good  wine  when 
he  meets  a  friend.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  exceptions  to  this  rule.  If 
there  are  the  bottle  men  (at  each  meal), 
there  are  also  the  half-bottle  men,  a 
division  of  the  human  race  that  is  well 
understood  in  the  Parisian  restaurants, 
wrhere  they  generally  offer  a  whole  bot- 
tle of  common  wine  or  half  the  quan- 
tity of  "  superior,"  if  you  prefer  it. 
Ladies,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to  be  of 
the  half-bottle  persuasion. 

But  besides  this  variety,  there  is  an- 
other, dependent  on  the  mixing  of  wine 
with  water.  All  physicians  seem  to  be 
agreed  that  equal  quantities  of  alcohol 
are  not  equal  in  their  effects  when 
taken  pure  or  diluted.  Pure  whiskey, 
in  the  form  of  drams,  is  much  worse 
than  the  same  quantity  of  spirit  in  whis- 
key toddy. 

I  never  in  my  life  saw  a  French  peas- 
ant mix  his  wine  with  water  ;  there  may 
be  peasants  who  do  it,  but  I  have  never 
met  with  one.  The  peasant  will  drink 
water  abundantly  by  itself,  but  when  he 
gets  wine  he  seems  to  think  that  to  wa- 
ter it  would  be  a  sin  against  the  rites 
of  Bacchus.  When  there  is  wine  on  a 
peasant's  table,  the  water-bottle  is  not  to 
be  seen. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  it  is  the  general  custom  to 
mix  water  with  the  vin  ordinaire  whilst 
people  are  eating,  but  the  finer  wines 

least  be  one  of  the  causes  that  predispose  to 
gout. 
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are  never  watered.  Then  you  have  all 
degrees  of  watering.  You  have  the  gsn- 
tleman  who  puts  three  drops  of  water  in 
his  wine  in  deference  to  custom,  though 
it  is  a  mere  form  ;  you  have  the  gentle- 
man who  mixes  the  two  liquids  consci- 
entiously in  equal  quantities ;  and  you 
have  the  drinker  of  eau  rougie,  who 
would  probably  be  a  water-drinker,  like 
an  English  teetotaler,  if  he  had  not  be- 
fore his  eyes  the  dread  of  the  French 
proverb,  "  Les  buveurs  d'eau  sont  me'- 
chants." 

I  remember,  however,  one  of  those 
drinkers  of  "  reddened  water,"  who  used 
to  maintain  that  a  few  drops  of  wine  al- 
most infinitely  diluted  gave  the  taste  of 
the  grape-juice  far  more  delicately  and 
exquisitely  than  the  unalloyed  grape- 
juice  itself.  The  reader  may  try  the  ex- 
periment, if  he  likes.  Let  him  take  a 
glass  of  water,  and  just  redden  it  with 
claret.  If  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  ex- 
quisite taste  of  the  beverage,  it  will,  at 
least,  inflict  no  injury  upon  his  constitu- 
tion. Unless,  indeed,  as  the  old  baccha- 
nalians affirmed,  water  brings  on  the 
dropsy ;  for  what  saith  the  good  Maistre 
Jean  Le  Houx,  the  gentle  singer  who 
immortalized  the  Vau  de  Vire  ? 

On  m'a  deffendu  Veau,  au  moins  en  beuuerie, 
De  pew  que  je  ne  tombe  en  une  hydropisie ; 

Je  meperds  si  fen  boy. 
En  Veau  rfy   a  saueur.      Prendray   je  pour 

breuuage 

Ce  qui  n'a  poinct  de  goust  ?     Mon  voisin  qui 
est  sage 

Ne  lefaict,  que  je  croy. 

Enough  has  been  said  about  wine,  ex- 
cept that  some  Frenchmen  have  the 
habit  of  drinking  white  Burgundy  or 
Bordeaux  early  in  the  morning,  and  eat- 
ing a  crust  of  bread  along  with  it.  This 
habit  is  so  pleasant  that  one  might  easi- 
ly fall  into  it,  but  the  nervous  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  white  wine  when 
taken  into  an  empty  stomach  is  found  to 
be  deleterious  to  the  nervous  system  in 
the  long  run,  and  all  prudent  people 
avoid  it.  The  working  classes  have  a 
habit  that  is  probably  quite  as  bad. 


They  take  a  dram  of  pure  brandy  every 
morning  before  starting  work,  often  a 
large  dram.  If  the  brandy  were  fine 
old  Cognac  the  harm  would  be  less,  but 
it  is  cheap  and  half  poisonous.  I  have 
not  seen  this  morning  dram  in  use 
amongst  the  peasants.  It  is  customary 
in  the  towns,  and  amongst  the  river  and 
canal  population. 

There  is  a  general  belief  in  England 
that  all  Frenchmen  go  to  the  cafe  ;  that 
a  Frenchman  cannot  be  happy  unless  he 
has  a  cafe  to  frequent.  Many  go  to  the 
cafe  every  day,  others  occasionally,  and 
others  never  enter  the  door  of  such  an 
establishment.  Amongst  the  daily  vis- 
itors there  is  an  immense  difference  in 
drinking  habits.  I  remember  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman  who  confined  himself  to 
one  tiny  glass  of  pure  Cognac  per  day, 
an  allowance  that  he  never  exceeded. 
Another  visits  the  cafe  every  day  regu- 
larly at  six  in  the  afternoon,  and  takes 
his  absinthe.  A  third  drinks  only  ale. 
A  fourth  confines  himself  to  coffee.  In 
short,  there  is  often  some  self-imposed 
restriction.  There  are  also  the  unlim- 
ited drinkers,  who  take  all  kinds  of  li- 
queurs, one  after  another.  They  do  not 
get  drunk,  but  they  damage  their  consti- 
tutions, and  are  blamed  for  their  impru- 
dence by  their  friends. 

A  Parisian  physician  told  me  (what 
I  had  observed  already)  that  in  France 
the  commonest  kind  of  excess  is  what  is 
called  "  ralcoolisme  des  gens  du  monde." 
This  is  not  drunkenness,  nor  anything 
like  it,  but  a  steadily  maintained,  mild 
alcoholic  excitement,  which  does  great 
injury  to  health  in  course  of  time.  The 
art  of  gentlemanly  drinking  has  been 
reduced,  in  France,  to  a  learned  pro- 
gramme for  every  day,  in  which  there 
is  a  scientifically  ordered  succession  of 
wines,  spirits,  beer,  and  liqueurs,  each 
at  its  most  seasonable  hour.  The  ob- 
server of  these  rites  lives  in  a  state  of 
alcoholic  pleasure  without  ever  in  any 
way  disgracing  himself.  At  night  he 
has  a  verre  d'eau  in  his  bedroom,  to 
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quench  thirst  if  he  awakes.  What  is 
called  a  "  verre  d'eau  "  is  usually  a  very 
pretty  glass  tray,  with  a  decanter  for 
water,  a  little  sugar  basin,  and  a  goblet. 
This  description  is,  however,  incomplete. 
I  ought  not  to  forget  a  smaller  decanter, 
carefully  filled  with  Cognac. 

The  men  who  go  to  cafes  occasionally 
make  use  of  them  merely  as  a  conven- 
ience, either  to  meet  somebody  on  busi- 
ness, or  else  to  rest  when  in  a  strange 
town.  In  these  cases  there  is  no  habit 
whatever.  I  was  traveling  with  a  French 
officer  last  year,  who  would  go  to  a  cafe 
with  a  friend,  but  never  alone.  In  a 
month's  travel  he  went  to  a  cafe  three 
times. 

The  total  abstainers  from  the  cafe  are 
more  numerous  than  would  be  easily  be- 
lieved. They  have  a  set  phrase  by 
which  they  are  known,  their  shibboleth. 
This  phrase  is,  "  Je  ne  bois  jamais  rien 
entre  mes  repas."  They  are  not  teeto- 
talers, as  they  drink  at  dejeuner  and 
dinner,  but  between  these  periods  they 
observe  a  strict  abstinence,  like  the  Ma- 
hometans in  the  Ramadan  fast,  between 
the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
They  pretend  that  they  are  never  thirsty, 
but  I  do  not  believe  them  ;  it  is  merely 
the  pride  of  their  sect.  Since  we  are 
talking  about  individual  tastes,  I  may 
add  that  I  know  a  Frenchman  who  con- 
fesses to  the  weakness  of  thirst,  but 
boasts  that  he  quenches  it  effectually 
with  a  little  warm  water  ! 

The  French  are  not  usually  accused 
by  other  nations  of  being  a  drinking  peo- 
ple, —  indeed,  I  think  their  prowess  in 
that  respect  is  rather  undervalued,  —  but 
they  are  often  accused  of  being  a  nation 
of  gourmands.  Here,  again,  there  are 
great  individual  differences.  The  basis 
of  the  accusation  is  the  quantity  of  dif- 
ferent dishes  that  are  served  in  the  ho- 
tels, but  here  lurks  a  misunderstanding. 
The  variety  of  dishes  at  a  table  d'hote 
is  merely  intended  to  give  every  guest  a 
chance  of  selecting  what  he  likes,  and 
a  man  who  limits  himself  to  two  dishes 


may  choose  them  out  of  a  dozen.  The 
hotel-keeper  is  but  a  sort  of  shopman, 
who  displays  a  variety  of  goods.  In 
private  houses  the  number  of  dishes  is 
very  limited,  except  on  state  occasions. 
The  usual  meal  in  ordinary  private 
houses  is  scarcely  more  varied  in  that 
one  repast  than  it  would  be  in  England, 
but  there  is  more  variety  in  the  feeding 
in  a  week  than  there  is  in  an  English 
week.  The  English  have  the  advantage 
in  the  different  character  of  their  meals. 
The  dejeuner  and  diner  resemble  each 
other  too  much.  In  the  French  middle 
classes,  however,  the  dinner  is  often  the 
lighter  meal  of  the  two,  rather  like  an 
English  lunch,  and  the  heavy  meal  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  according  to  the 
practice  of  our  English  forefathers. 

There  are  two  broad  varieties  in 
French  lovers  of  eating,  the  gourmets 
and  the  gourmands.  The  difference  be- 
tween them  is  so  great  that  they  may  be 
considered  as  complete  opposites.  The 
gourmand  is  a  mere  glutton,  who  eats  as 
much  as  he  can,  devouring  one  dish  after 
another.  He  is  simply  an  animal  with 
a  great  appetite,  feeding  very  much  as 
a  dog  feeds,  with  the  difference  that  he 
is  far  more  omnivorous  than  the  dog. 
The  gourmand  is  the  man  who  omits  not 
one  of  the  dishes  at  a  table  d'hote,  and 
then  complains  that  he  cannot  dine  prop- 
erly in  that  hotel.  At  his  own  home  he 
indulges  in  his  greediness  at  the  expense 
of  others,  and  often  growls  over  his  meat, 
like  the  tigers  in  a  menagerie.  In  a 
word,  the  animal  nature  of  the  gour- 
mand is  so  predominant  that  in  the  mat- 
ter of  feeding  he  has  not  yet  become 
a  civilized  being.  The  gourmet,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  product  of  high  civiliza- 
tion. He  enjoys  with  discrimination, 
and  he  is  quite  on  the  side  of  temper- 
ance;  he  even  values  the  commonest 
things,  if  they  are  excellent  of  their  own 
kind.  A  French  gourmet  once  said  to 
me,  "  I  am  excessively  fond  of  oysters, 
but  I  never  exceed  one  dozen,  being  con- 
vinced that  after  the  first  dozen  the  pal- 
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ate  has  become  incapable  of  fully  appre- 
ciating the  flavor."  A  real  gourmet 
preserves  his  palate  in  the  healthiest  and 
most  natural  condition.  He  would  not 
cover  an  oyster  with  pepper,  nor  even 
squeeze  a  lemon  over  it.  Plain  things 
are  often  preferred  by  a  true  gourmet  to 
richer  things.  The  uninitiated  drink 
wine  and  eat  cakes  at  the  same  time. 
A  gourmet  would  not  do  that  unless  the 
wine  were  unworthy  of  his  attention ; 
with  a  wine  of  any  quality  he  would  eat 
a  crust  of  bread.  A  gourmet  prefers 
the  simplest  meal,  such  as  a  fried  mut- 
ton chop,  if  it  is  really  well  cooked,  to 
an  elaborate  banquet  where  the  cookery 
is  less  than  excellent.  In  Thackeray's 
imitation  of  Horace  (Persicos  Odi),  he 
expresses  contempt  for  "  Frenchified 
fuss  "  in  the  first  stanza,  but  in  the  sec- 
ond he  exactly  hits  the  taste  of  a  French 
gourmet  in  praising  the  good  qualities 
of  a  simple  dish  :  — 

"  But  a  plain  leg  of  mutton,  my  Lucy, 

I  pr'ythee  get  ready  at  three  : 
Have  it  smoking,  and  tender,  and  juicy, 
And  what  better  meat  can  there  be  ?  " 

I  knew  a  Parisian  who  was  a  gourmet 
in  Thackeray's  manner,  and  his  way  of 
living  was  to  order  one  dish  of  meat, 
one  of  vegetables,  and  a  little  dessert,  at 
an  excellent  and  expensive  restaurant  h 
Id  carte.  He  did  not  desire  the  more 
abundant  feeding  at  the  restaurants  a 
prix  fixe  and  the  tables  d'hote.  He 
drank  very  moderately,  also  ;  in  a  word, 
he  lived  as  a  gentleman  ought  to  live, 
without  excess,  yet  with  perfect  appre- 
ciation. 

The  influence  of  the  French  gourmet 
on  the  prices  of  eatables  is  very  remark- 
able. The  dealers  know  that  extrava- 
gant prices  will  be  readily  given  for  any- 
thing that  is  very  good  of  its  kind.  The 
result  is  that  the  Parisian  connoisseur 
in  good  living  feeds  very  expensively. 
But  in  this,  as  in  everything,  individual 

1  They  are  probably  sickened  by  the  sight 
of  so  many  dishes  a  day.  I  remember  seeing 
a  commercial  traveler  who  complained  that 


peculiarities  tell.  A  wealthy  French- 
man, who  gave  to  the  state  a  collection 
worth  several  millions  of  francs,  used  to 
dine,  when  by  himself,  in  a  little  restau- 
rant, for  half  a  dollar.  I  have  known 
another  collector,  who  gave  exquisite 
dinners  to  his  friends,  but  lived  in  pri- 
vate with  patriarchal  simplicity. 

The  accusation  against  the  French 
that  they  are  a  nation  of  gourmands, 
who  make  gods  of  their  bellies,  may, 
then,  after  a  careful  analysis,  be  an- 
swered briefly  as  follows.  France  is 
the  country  where  the  preparation  of 
food  for  luxury  has  become  a  fine  art. 
It  is  also  the  country  where  the  econom- 
ical preparation  of  food  for  mere  exist- 
ence has  been  most  studied  and  is  best 
understood.  It  is  a  country  where  both 
the  gourmet  and  the  gourmand  flourish, 
but  in  small  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion. The  great  masses  of  the  French 
people  are  peasants,  soldiers,  priests, 
members  of  religious  houses,  young  peo- 
ple in  educational  establishments,  and 
work-people.  All  these  live  simply.  I 
used  to  suppose  that  the  commercial 
travelers  must  be  great  eaters,  but  the 
hotel-keepers  assure  me  that  these  men 
eat  less,  on  the  average,  than  their  other 
guests.1  As  for  the  richer  classes,  the 
smaller  squires  live  quite  as  simply  as 
the  bourgeoisie.  The  very  richest  people 
are,  I  am  told,  as  extravagant  in  their 
tables  as  in  every  other  luxury. 

I  have  given  more  space  to  this  ques- 
tion of  eating  and  drinking  than  the 
subject  may  seem  to  deserve,  but,  be- 
sides its  real  importance,  it  is  the  com- 
mon subject  of  international  recrimina- 
tion. The  French  constantly  accuse  the 
English  of  being  drunkards  and  glut- 
tons, whilst  the  English,  on  their  side, 
at  one  time  blame  the  French  for  being 
enormous  eaters,  and  at  another  despise 
them  for  living  on  frogs,  small  birds, 
and  other  "  kickshaws  "  unworthy  of  a 

everything  was  bad,  and  ordered  two  boiled 
eggs.  This  was  but  a  natural  desire  to  return 
to  a  simpler  diet. 
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manly  appetite.  An  English  lady  once 
told  me  that  the  French  lived  on  air, 
and  another  complained  that  after  the 
appetite  had  been  satisfied  by  a  heavy 
repast  a  roast  fowl  was  invariably  placed 
upon  the  table.1 

I  had  occasion,  in  a  preceding  article, 
to  make  some  reference  to  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  statement  that  wealth  excites 
the  most  savage  enmity  in  France,  and 
I  showed  that  the  evidence  of  such 
enmity  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  be- 
havior of  the  French  people  towards  the 
rich.  In  the  same  paragraph  (Nineteenth 
Century,  February,  1885,  page  225)  Mr. 
Arnold  used  these  words  :  "  This  is  one 
of  the  many  evils  which  the  French 
have  to  suffer  from  that  worship  of  the 
great  goddess  Lubricity  to  which  they 
are  at  present  vowed." 

In  reference  to  an  accusation  of  this 
kind,  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  a  nation  is  composed, 
not  of  a  mingled  mass,  like  the  water  in 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  or  in  the  Dead  Sea, 
of  which  you  may  truly  say  that  it  has 
this  or  that  quality,  all  of  it,  but  of  sep- 
arate creatures,  belonging,  indeed,  to  the 
same  political  body,  yet  differing  from 
each  other  as  much  in  their  habits  as 
they  notoriously  do  in  their  opinions. 
If  the  object  is  merely  to  gratify  inter- 
national malevolence,  any  general  accu- 
sation is  good  enough  for  that  purpose. 
You  may  say  that  foreigners  are  given 
over  to  fleshly  lusts  as  easily  as  that 
they  are  liars  and  thieves,  but  if  justice 
is  your  object  you  will  consider  individ- 
ual cases.  The  method  I  would  venture 
to  recommend  with  regard  to  a  foreign 
country  is  that  which  everybody  prac- 
tices in  his  own.  In  our  own  country 
we  suppose  a  man  to  be  innocent  until 

1  I  have  often  tried  to  determine,  for  my 
own  satisfaction,  which  of  the  two  nations  is 
the  more  extravagant  in  food  and  drink.  The 
difficulty  is  that  the  extravagance  is  of  differ- 
ent kinds.  The  French  are  excessively  econom- 
ical in  losing  nothing,  in  making  the  most  of 
everything,  in  providing  a  sufficient  meal  out 
of  scant  or  poor  materials,  often  out  of  small 


there  is  some  evidence  of  his  guilt. 
Wordsworth  is  supposed  to  have  been 
moral  because  there  is  no  evidence  to 
prove  the  contrary.  Byron  is  believed 
to  have  been  immoral  because  we  have 
evidence  of  his  adulteries.  Shelley  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  according  to  a 
sort  of  morality  of  his  own,  leaving  him 
liable  to  great  errors.  George  Eliot  be- 
lieved herself  to  be  strictly  moral,  yet 
she  lived  in  an  irregular  liaison.  George 
Sand  was  full  of  the  most  exalted  senti- 
ments, but  in  her  case  the  liaisons  were 
more  numerous.  In  all  these  cases  we 
have  a  chance  of  being  just,  because  we 
have  some  materials  for  judging,  and 
especially  because  we  take  the  people 
individually.  But  if  you  put  Words- 
worth, Byron,  and  Shelley  together  as 
immoral  men,  you  are  positively  unjust 
to  Wordsworth,  and  relatively  so  to  Shel- 
ley. If  you  class  George  Eliot  and 
George  Sand  together  as  immoral  wo- 
men, you  are  unjust  to  George  Eliot. 
The  difficulty  of  justice  increases  with 
the  extension  of  the  group.  Imagine  a 
room  where  Byron,  Wordsworth,  and 
twenty  of  their  contemporaries  were 
present :  you  could  not  decide  about 
them  with  any  certainty  unless  you  knew 
the  twenty  as  you  know  the  two.  In  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  you 
would  have  charity  enough  to  suppose 
that  the  twenty  were  more  like  Words- 
worth than  like  Byron ;  or  rather,  if  per- 
fectly wise,  you  would  not  trouble  your 
head  with  useless  conjectures  about  their 
morality  or  immorality  at  all.  I  know 
France  more  intimately  than  Mr.  Arnold 
knows  it,  and  when  I  hear  him  talk  of  the 
French  being  "  vowed  to  the  worship  of 
the  great  goddess  Lubricity  "  I  wonder 
what  evidence  could  be  adduced  against 

remnants,  but  they  are  extravagant  in  the 
abundant  use  of  costly  things.  The  English 
show  less  luxury,  but  their  extravagance  con- 
sists in  waste  caused  by  the  display  of  abun- 
dance and  by  the  desire  to  exhibit  food  in  un- 
touched masses.  The  combination  of  simpli- 
city with  costliness  is  carried  to  perfection  in 
England. 
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a  number  of  private  persons  whose 
names  I  could  easily  write  down.  This 
is  the  proper  test.  If  it  were  not  a 
breach  of  delicacy  to  mention  private 
individuals  in  print,  I  would  write  down 
a  hundred  names,  and  ask  for  evidence 
against  them.  Miss  Betham-Edwards 
has  rather  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
French  people,  she  has  many  friends 
in  France,  and  I  asked  her  what  she 
thought  of  Mr.  Arnold's  accusation.  It 
produced  exactly  the  same  effect  on  her 
mind  that  it  had  produced  on  mine ; 
she  could  only  say  that  in  her  experi- 
ence there  had  been  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port it.  I  afterwards  spoke  of  it  to  a 
French  barrister,  the  mayor  of  an  im- 
portant place,  and  he  said,  "  There  is 
a  good  reason  for  supposing  that  cases 
of  scandal  cannot  be  very  frequent  in 
this  part  of  France,  which  is  that  they 
make  such  a  noise  and  are  so  well  re- 
membered when  they  do  occur;  they 
are  remembered  for  forty  years."  This 
is  literally  true.  There  was  a  case  of 
adultery  forty  years  ago,  which  is  still 
talked  about,  and  which  has  done  perma- 
nent social  injury  to  the  innocent  mem- 
bers of  the  family  in  which  it  occurred. 
I  may  add  that  French  public  opinion 
respects  good  conduct,  and  blames  its 
opposite  ;  for  example,  the  ladies  of  the 
House  of  Orleans  have  always  been 
warmly  respected  in  France  by  people 
of  all  opinions,  whilst  those  of  another 
dynasty  have  been  little  respected,  it 
being  generally  believed  that  they  were 
either  light  in  their  manners,  or  worse. 

The  great  evidence  on  which  the  ac- 
cusation of  general  French  immorality 
is  founded  is  that  afforded  by  the  play- 
wrights and  the  novelists.  Such  evi- 
dence ought  to  be  taken  exactly  for 
what  it  is  worth,  and  no  more.  Works 
of  fiction  are  not  made  to  paint  the 
world  as  it  is,  but  only  to  sell,  and  it  is 
found  that  the  most  exciting  incidents 
sell  best.  Morality  is  meritorious,  but 
dull.  Our  own  historians  pass  wearily 
over  the  moral  monotony  of  George  III. 


and  Queen  Charlotte ;  they  prefer  to 
describe  the  court  of  Charles  II.  The 
French  novelist  does  not  write  for 
France  alone,  but  for  all  Europe,  Eng- 
land included.  His  fictions  sell  by  thou- 
sands in  England,  both  in  the  original 
and  in  translations  ;  and  a  new  play  by 
Dumas  or  Sardou  is  announced  in  long 
telegrams  'in  the  great  English  news- 
papers, as  if  it  were  a  political  event. 
No  English  writer  ever  gets  such  effec- 
tive advertisements.  The  most  extreme 
"  naturalism  "  is  loudly  condemned,  but 
it  is  largely  bought ;  and  the  author  has 
no  objection  to  have  stones  cast  at  him, 
when  he  finds  they  are  nuggets  of  gold. 
Besides,  all  these  describers  of  immoral 
situations  profess  to  be  great  moralists 
in  their  way.  They  expose  vice  by 
showing  how  it  disturbs  the  peace  of 
families  ;  they  encourage  to  virtue  by 
occasional,  though  transient,  glimpses  of 
its  blessedness. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  people  whose 
lives  are  rather  monotonous  like  to  read 
about  anything  that  gives  new  sensa1 
tions;  and  as  vice  is  at  least  different 
from  virtue,  and  in  itself  more  change- 
ful, it  seems  to  supply  the  want.  In 
France,  this  is  done  by  cleverly  nar- 
rated fiction  turning  upon  adultery;  in 
England,  those  who  do  not  read  French 
novels  get  the  same  material  in  the 
long  reports  of  the  divorce  cases.  The 
French  method  excels  in  art,  but  the 
English  is  far  superior  in  that  incom- 
parable force,  reality.  The  fictitious 
adulteress  is  but  a  phantom  in  compari- 
son with  the  living  beauty  who  is  seen 
and  heard  in  the  court  of  justice ;  and 
what  fall  of  an  imaginary  hero  ever  im- 
pressed us  like  that  of  the  gifted  and 
ambitious  politician  who  barred  his  own 
path  to  the  premiership  of  England  ? 
The  reports  of  divorce  cases  are  valua- 
ble, too,  for  the  glimpses  of  high  life 
that  they  afford  to  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  One  lady  witness,  much  accus- 
tomed to  the  world,  said  that  the  only 
difference  between  a  certain  immoral 
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duke  and  other  gentlemen  lay  in  the 
superior  frankness  and  honesty  of  His 
Grace.  In  a  novel  this  would  have  sig- 
nified very  little,  but  when  it  comes  from 
a  competent  witness  in  real  life  its  sig- 
nificance can  hardly  be  overrated.  Nor 
ought  we  to  overlook  the  educational 
value  of  divorce  reports  for  the  young 
of  both  sexes.  The  French  novel  is 
kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  their 
way,  —  I  mean  in  France,  —  and  at  least 
in  the  case  of  the  jeune  fille  the  precau- 
tion is  usually  successful,  because  she 
herself  observes  a  rule  of  abstinence. 
But  the  English  newspaper  is  not  classed 
as  immoral  reading :  it  is  on  the  draw- 
ing-room table,  it  lies  on  the  sofa,  it  is 
everywhere  ;  consequently,  if  the  young 
people  are  not  theoretically  well  acquaint- 
ed with  sexual  matters,  it  is  entirely  their 
own  fault. 

It  does  not  follow,  in  either  country, 
that  because  people  like  to  read  about 
adultery  they  are  ready  to  commit  it. 
Old  ladies  are  sometimes  fond  of  read- 
ing about  murders  ;  their  faculties  are 
dulled,  and  the  murder  in  the  shape  of 
a  paragraph  is  only  an  agreeable  little 
excitement.  But  they  would  not  even 
like  to  witness  the  shedding  of  blood. 
We  have  all  read  Hamlet,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered perfectly  moral,  because  it  is  a 
classical  English  play  ;  however,  there 
are  both  murder  and  adultery  in  it,  and 
the  adultery  is  very  crudely  described. 
Well,  the  readers  of  Hamlet  are  not 
more  inclined  to  imitate  the  adultery 
than  the  murder.  A  celebrated  Eng- 
lishwoman became  successively  the  mis- 
tress of  several  men  of  very  nigh  rank 
on  the  Continent,  and  at  the  close  of  her 
career  she  wrote  her  memoirs.  In  form, 
the  narrative  was  not  more  indecent 
than  an  account  of  successive  marriages, 
and  it  found  many  readers  in  both  sexes, 
who  were  impelled  by  mere  curiosity. 
They  wanted  to  know  what  the  aspect 
of  life  might  be  to  a  woman  who  had 
such  varied  and  exceptional  opportuni- 


ties for  observation.  Unfortunately  for 
these  readers,  she  had  not  made  good 
use  of  her  opportunities,  and  the  book 
was  stupid. 

Much  of  the  blame  on  the  score  of 
morality  that  is  inflicted  by  the  English 
on  the  French  may  be  ascribed  to  a  few 
comic  newspapers  that  the  Englishman 
compares  to  Punch.  The  French  pa- 
pers of  this  class  are  usually  as  inferior 
to  Punch  in  wit  as  they  are  in  morality, 
but  I  may  observe  that  Mr.  Punch  oc- 
cupies a  much  higher  position  in  the 
state,  and  also  a  very  different  position 
in  society,  and  therefore  has  certain  re- 
sponsibilities from  which  his  French 
contemporaries  are  exempt.  I  have 
never  yet  met  with  one  of  the  coarse 
and  shallow  French  comic  papers  in  a 
private  house.  I  have  only  met  with 
them  in  cafes  or  hotels,  where  they  are 
glanced  at  for  a  moment  by  the  men. 
There  is  one  of  those  little  publications 
(I  forget  its  name)  which  regularly  illus- 
trates vice  in  so  dull  a  fashion  that  the 
effect  of  it  must  be  almost  moral.  The 
Grelot  is  a  very  coarse  sheet,  with  large 
colored  caricatures,  perfectly  merciless, 
and  in  the  style  that  pleased  our  grand- 
fathers. 

But  there  are  clever  and  amusing 
sketchers  in  France.  Mars,  for  exam- 
ple, is  refined  and  charming  as  well  as 
humorous.  Soldiers  and  sailors  have 
found  their  own  illustrators  in  Randon 
and  Lepic.  As  for  the  wit  of  Cham,  it 
was  inexhaustible,  but  more  in  the  in- 
vention of  sentences  than  in  the  art  of 
the  designer.  Paul  Renouard,  the  in- 
tentionally indiscreet  revealer  of  all 
commonplace  ugliness,  is  now  as  much 
appreciated  in  England  as  in  France. 
Here,  as  everywhere  else,  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  one  man  and 
another,  a  truth  that  I  once  ventured  to 
insist  upon  to  an  old  lady  who  was  al- 
ways calling  one  person  by  another  per- 
son's name,  and  considered  the  error  of 
no  consequence. 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton. 
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I  WAS  tired  of  ordinary  journeys, 
which  involved  either  the  loneliness  and 
discomfort  of  fashionable  hotels,  or  the 
responsibilities  of  a  guest  in  busy  houses. 
One  is  always  doing  the  same  things  over 
and  over  ;  I  now  promised  myself  that 
I  would  go  in  search  of  new  people  and 
new  scenes,  until  I  was  again  ready  to 
turn  with  delight  to  my  familiar  occu- 
pations. So  I  mounted  my  horse  one 
morning,  without  any  definite  plan  of 
my  journey,  and  rode  eastward,  with  a 
business-like  haversack  strapped  behind 
the  saddle.  I  only  wished  that  the  first 
day's  well  -  known  length  of  road  had 
been  already  put  behind  me.  One  draw- 
back to  a  woman's  enjoyment  of  an  ex- 
cursion of  this  sort  is  the  fact  that  when 
she  is  out  of  the  saddle  she  is  uncom- 
fortably dressed.  But  I  compromised 
matters  as  nearly  as  possible  by  wearing 
a  short  corduroy  habit,  light  both  in 
color  and  weight,  and  putting  a  linen 
blouse  and  belt  into  my  pack,  to  replace 
the  stiff  habit-waist.  The  wallet  on  the 
saddle  held  a  flat  drinking-cup,  a  bit  of 
chocolate,  and  a  few  hard  biscuit,  for 
provision  against  improbable  famine. 
Autumn  would  be  the  best  time  for  such 
a  journey,  if  the  evenings  need  not  be 
so  often  spent  in  stuffy  rooms,  with  kero- 
sene lamps  for  company.  This  was  early 
summer,  and  I  had  long  days  in  which 
to  amuse  myself.  For  a  book  I  took  a 
much-beloved  small  copy  of  The  Sen- 
timental Journey. 

After  I  left  my  own  neighborhood  I 
was  looked  at  with  curious  eyes.  I  was 
now  and  then  recognized  with  surprise, 
but  oftener  viewed  with  suspicion,  as  if 
I  were  a  criminal  escaping  from  justice. 
The  keepers  of  the  two  country  taverns 
at  which  I  rested  questioned  me  out- 
right, until  I  gave  a  reassuring  account 


of  myself.  Through  the  middle  of  the 
day  I  let  the  horse  stand  unsaddled  in 
the  shade,  by  the  roadside,  while  I  sat 
near,  leaning  against  the  broad  trunk  of 
a  tree,  and  ate  a  bit  of  luncheon,  or  slept, 
or  read  my  book,  or  strolled  away  up 
the  shore  of  a  brook  or  to  the  top  of  a 
hill.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  I  left 
my  faithful  companion  so  long  that  he 
grew  restless,  and  at  last  fearful,  as  petted 
horses  will.  The  silence  and  strange- 
ness of  the  place  and  my  disappearance 
frightened  him.  When  I  returned,  I 
found  that  the  poor  creature  had  twisted 
a  forward  shoe  .so  badly  that  I  could 
neither  pull  it  off  altogether,  nor  mount 
again.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  lead  him  slowly  to  some  farmhouse, 
where  I  could  get  assistance ;  so  on  went 
the  saddle,  and  away  we  plodded  to- 
gether sadly  along  the  dusty  road.  The 
horse  looked  at  me  with  anxious  eyes, 
and  was  made  fretful  by  the  difficulty 
of  the  projecting  shoe.  I  should  have 
provided  myself  with  some  pincers,  he 
seemed  to  tell  me  ;  the  foot  was  ach- 
ing from  the  blows  I  had  given  it  with 
a  rough-edged  stone  in  trying  to  draw 
the  tenacious  nails.  It  was  all  my  fault, 
having  left  him  in  such  a  desolate  place, 
fastened  to  a  tree  that  grew  against  a 
creviced  ledge  of  rock.  We  were  both 
a  little  sulky  at  this  mischance  so  early 
in  the  careless  expedition. 

The  sea  was  near,  and  the  salt-marshes 
penetrated  deep  into  the  country,  like 
abandoned  beds  of  rivers  winding  in- 
land among  the  pine  woods  and  upland 
pastures.  The  higher  land  separated 
these  marshes,  like  a  succession  of  low 
promontories  trending  seaward,  and  the 
road  climbed  and  crossed  over  from  one 
low  valley  to  another.  There  had  been 
no  houses  for  some  distance  behind  us. 
I  knew  that  there  was  a  village  with  a 
good  tavern  a  few  miles  ahead ;  so  far, 
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indeed,  that  I  had  planned  to  reach  it 
at  sundown.  I  began  to  feel  very  tired, 
and  the  horse  tossed  his  head  more  and 
more  impatiently,  resenting  my  anxious, 
dragging  hold  upon  the  rein  close  at 
his  mouth.  There  was  nobody  to  be 
seen  ;  the  hills  became  steeper,  the  un- 
shaded strips  of  marsliland  seemed  hot- 
ter, and  I  determined  at  last  to  wait 
until  some  traveler  appeared  who  could 
give  us  assistance.  Perhaps  the  black- 
smith himself  might  be  out  adventuring 
that  afternoon. 

We  halted  by  some  pasture  bars  in 
the  shade  of  an  old  cider-apple  tree,  and 
I  threw  the  bridle  over  a  leaning  post 
in  the  unsteady  fence  ;  and  there  the 
horse  and  I  waited,  and  looked  at  each 
other  reproachfully.  It  was  some  time 
before  I  discovered  a  large  rusty  nail 
lying  in  the  short  grass,  within  reach  of 
my  hand.  My  pocket-knife  was  already 
broken,  because  I  had  tried  to  use  it  for 
a  lever,  and  this  was  just  what  I  need- 
ed. I  quickly  caught  up  the  disabled 
hoof  again,  and  with  careful  prying  the 
tough  nails  loosed  their  hold  at  last,  and 
the  bent  shoe  dropped  with  a  clink. 
The  horse  gave  a  whinny  of  evident  re- 
lief, and  seemed  to  respect  me  again,  and 
I  was  ready  to  mount  at  once;  in  an 
instant  life  lost  its  depressing  aspect. 
"  Keep  your  feet  out  of  clefts  now !  " 
I  said  joyfully,  with  a  friendly  stroke 
of  the  good  creature's  neck  and  tangled 
mane,  and  a  moment  afterward  we  were 
back  in  the  stony  road.  Alas,  the  foot 
had  been  strained,  and  our  long  halt 
had  only  stiffened  it.  I  was  mounted 
on  three  feet,  not  four.  Nothing  was 
to  be  done  but  to  go  forward,  step  by 
step,  to  the  far-away  village,  or  to  any 
friendly  shelter  this  side  of  it. 

The  afternoon  was  waning :  sometimes 
I  rode,  sometimes  I  walked ;  those  three 
miles  of  marsh  and  hill  seemed  inter- 
minable. At  last  I  saw  the  chimneys 
of  a  house  ;  the  horse  raised  his  head 
high,  and  whinnied  loud  and  long. 

These    chimneys  were    most  reassur- 


ing ;  being  high  and  square,  they  evi- 
dently belonged  to  a  comfortable  house 
of  the  last  century,  and  my  spirits  rose 
again.  The  country  was  still  abandoned 
by  human  beings.  I  had  seen  no  one 
since  noon,  but  the  road  was  little  used, 
and  was  undoubtedly  no  longer  the  main 
highway  of  that  region.  I  wondered 
what  impression  I  should  make  in  such 
a  migratory  guise.  The  saddle  and  its 
well-stuffed  haversack  and  my  own  dus- 
tiness  amused  me  unexpectedly,  and  I 
understood  for  the  first  time  that  the 
rest  and  change  of  this  solitary  excur- 
sion had  done  me  much  good.  I  was 
no  longer  listless  and  uninterested,  but 
ready  for  adventure  of  any  sort.  It 
had  been  a  most  sensible  thing  to  go 
wandering  alone  through  the  country. 
But  now  the  horse's  ankle  was  swollen. 
I  grew  anxious  again,  and  looked  at  the 
chimneys  with  relief.  Presently  I  came 
in  sight  of  the  house. 

It  was  disappointing,  for  the  first 
view  gave  an  impression  of  dreariness 
and  neglect.  The  barn  and  straggling 
row  of  out-buildings  were  leaning  this 
way  and  that,  mossy  and  warped;  the 
blinds  of  the  once  handsome  house  were 
broken ;  and  everything  gave  evidence 
of  unhindered  decline  from  thrift  and 
competence  to  poverty  and  ruin.  A 
good  colonial  mansion,  I  thought,  aban- 
doned by  its  former  owners,  and  ten- 
anted now  by  some  shiftless  outcasts  of 
society,  who  ask  but  meagre  comfort, 
and  are  indifferent  to  the  decencies  of 
life.  Full  of  uncertainty,  I  went  along 
the  approach  to  the  barn,  noticing,  how- 
ever, with  surprise  that  the  front  yard 
had  been  carefully  tended  ;  there  were 
some  dark  crimson  roses  in  bloom,  and 
broken  lines  of  box  which  had  been 
carefully  clipped  at  no  remote  period. 
Nobody  was  in  sight.  I  went  to  the  side 
door,  and  gave  a  knock  with  my  whip  at 
arm's  length,  for  the  horse  was  eager 
to  reach  the  uninviting,  hungry-looking 
stable.  Some  time  elapsed  before  my 
repeated  summons  were  answered  ;  then 
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the  door  slowly  opened,  and  a  woman 
just  this  side  of  middle  age  stood  before 
me,  waiting  to  hear  my  errand.  She 
had  a  pathetic  look,  as  if  she  were  forced 
by  circumstances  to  deny  all  requests, 
however  her  own  impulses  might  lead 
her  toward  generosity.  I  was  instantly 
drawn  toward  her,  in  warm  sympathy : 
the  blooming  garden  was  hers ;  she  was 
very  poor.  I  would  plead  my  real  fa- 
tigue, and  ask  for  a  night's  lodging,  and 
perhaps  my  holiday  might  also  give  her 
pleasure.  But  a  curious  hardness  drew 
her  face  into  forbidding  angles,  even  as 
her  sweet  and  womanly  eyes  watched 
me  with  surprised  curiosity. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  take  the 
horse  any  further  to-day,"  said  I,  after 
stating  my  appealing  case.  "  I  will 
give  you  as  little  trouble  as  possible." 
At  this  moment  the  haggard  face  of 
an  elderly  man  peered  at  me  over  her 
shoulder. 

"  We  don't  keep  tavern,  young  lady," 
he  announced  in  an  unexpectedly  musical, 
low  voice,  "  but  since  your  horse  is  "  — 

"  I  am  ready  to  pay  any  price  you 
ask,"  I  interrupted  impatiently  ;  and  he 
gave  me  an  eager  look,  and  then  came 
to  the  outer  step,  ignoring  both  his 
daughter  and  me,  as  he  touched  the 
horse  with  real  kindliness.  "'Tis  a 
pretty  creature !  "  he  said  admiringly, 
and  at  once  stooped  stiffly  down  to  ex- 
amine the  lifted  foot.  I  explained  the 
accident  in  detail,  grateful  for  such  in- 
telligent sympathy,  while  he  stroked  the 
lamed  ankle. 

"There's  no  damage  done,"  he  as- 
sured me  presently,  looking  up  with 
transient  self-forgetfulness.  "  A  com- 
mon liniment  will  do  ;  there  's  a  bottle 
in  the  house,  but  't  will  cost  you  some- 
thing," and  his  face  clouded  again. 

I  turned  to  the  daughter,  who  gave 
me  a  strange,  appealing  look.  Her  eyes 
begged  me  entreatingly,  "  Give  him  his 
own  way ;  "  her  firm-set  mouth  signified 
her  assent  to  the  idea  that  I  had  no 
right  to  demand  favors. 


"Do  what  you  think  best,"  I  said, 
"  at  your  own  price.  I  shall  be  very 
grateful  to  you;"  and  having  come  to 
this  understanding,  the  father  and  I 
unbuckled  the  saddle-girths,  while  the 
daughter  stood  watching  us.  The  old 
man  led  the  limping  horse  across  the 
green  door-yard  to  a  weather-beaten 
stable,  talking  to  him  in  a  low  tone. 
The  creature  responded  by  unusual  do- 
cility. I  even  saw  him,  though  usually 
so  suspicious  and  fretful  with  strangers, 
put  his  head  close  to  his  leader's  shoul- 
der with  most  affectionate  impulse.  I 
gathered  up  my  belongings,  —  my  need- 
ments, as  somebody  had  called  them,  af- 
ter Spenser's  fashion,  in  the  morning,  — 
and  entered  the  door. 


n. 


Along  the  by-ways  and  in  the  elder 
villages  of  New  England  stand  many 
houses  like  this,  from  which  life  and  vig- 
or have  long  been  ebbing,  until  all  in- 
stincts of  self-preservation  seem  to  have 
departed.  The  commonplace,  thrifty 
fears  of  increasing  damage  from  cracks, 
or  leaks,  or  falling  plaster  no  longer 
give  alarm ;  as  age  creeps  through  the 
human  frame,  pilfering  the  pleasures 
of  enthusiasm  and  activity  one  by  one, 
so  it  is  with  a  decaying  house.  The  old 
man's  shrewd  eyes  alone  seemed  unre- 
lated to  his  surroundings.  What  sor- 
row or  misfortune  had  made  him  accept 
them  ?  I  wondered,  as  I  stared  about  the 
once  elegant  room.  Nothing  new  had 
been  brought  to  it  for  years  ;  the  leather- 
bound  books  in  the  carved  secretary 
might  have  belonged  to  his  grandfather. 
The  floor  was  carpetless  and  deeply 
worn  ;  the  faded  paper  on  the  walls  and 
the  very  paint  looked  as  old  as  he.  The 
pinch  of  poverty  could  nowhere  be  much 
sharper  than  here,  but  the  exquisite  clean- 
ness and  order  of  the  place  made  one 
ignore  the  thought  of  poverty  in  its 
common  aspect,  for  all  its  offensive  and 
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repulsive  qualities  were  absent.  I  sat 
down  in  a  straight  -  backed  mahogany 
chair,  feeling  much  relieved,  and  not 
without  gratitude  for  this  unexpected 
episode.  The  hostess  left  me  alone.  I 
was  glad  enough  to  have  the  long  day 
shortened  a  little,  and  to  find  myself  in 
this  lonely,  mysterious  house.  I  was 
pleased  by  the  thought  that  the  price  of 
my  food  and  lodging  would  be  very  wel- 
come, and  I  grew  more  and  more  eager 
to  know  the  history  of  my  new  friends. 
I  have  never  been  conscious  of  a  more 
intense  desire  to  make  myself  harmo- 
nious, or  to  win  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence. And  when  the  silence  of  the 
old  sitting-room  grew  tiresome  I  went 
out  to  the  stable,  whence  my  host  had 
not  returned,  and  was  quite  reconciled 
at  finding  that  I  was  looked  upon  by 
him,  at  least,  merely  as  an  appendage 
to  my  four-footed  companion. 

The  old  man  regarded  me  with  indif- 
ference, and  went  on  patiently  rubbing 
the  horse's  foot.  I  was  silent  after  hav- 
ing offered  to  take  his  place  and  being 
contemptuously  refused.  His  clothes 
were  curiously  old  and  worn,  patched 
bravely,  and  an  embroidery  of  careful 
darns.  The  color  of  them  was  not  un- 
like the  dusty  gray  of  long-neglected  cob- 
webs. There  was  unusual  delicacy  and 
refinement  in  his  hands  and  feet,  and  I 
was  sure,  from  the  first  glance  at  my 
new  friends  and  the  first  sound  of  their 
voices,  that  they  had  inherited  gentle 
blood,  though  such  an  inheritance  had 
evidently  come  through  more  than  one 
generation  to  whom  had  been  sternly 
denied  any  approach  to  luxury  or  social 
advantage.  I  have  often  noticed  in 
country  villages  the  descendants  of  those 
clergymen  who  once  ruled  New  Eng- 
land sternly  and  well,  and  while  they 
may  be  men  and  women  of  undeveloped 
minds,  without  authority  and  even  of 
humble  circumstances,  they  yet  bear  the 
mark  of  authority  and  dignified  beha- 
vior, like  silver  and  copper  coins  with  a 
guinea  stamp. 


I  was  more  and  more  oppressed  by 
the  haunting  sense  of  poverty,  for  I  saw 
proofs  everywhere  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  old  house  made  no  practical  pro- 
test against  its  slow  decay.  The  wo- 
man's share  of  work  was  performed 
best,  as  one  might  see  by  their  mended 
clothes ;  but  the  master's  domain  was 
hopelessly  untended,  not  only  as  to  the 
rickety  buildings,  but  in  the  land  itself, 
which  was  growing  wild  bushes  at  its 
own  sweet  will,  except  for  a  rough  patch 
near  the  house,  which  had  been  dug  and 
planted  that  year.  Was  this  brooding, 
sad  old  man  discouraged  by  life  ?  Did 
he  say  to  himself,  "  Let  things  be  ;  they 
will  last  my  time  "  ?  I  found  myself 
watching  his  face  with  intense  interest, 
but  I  did  not  dare  to  ask  questions,  and 
only  stood  and  watched  him.  The  sad 
mouth  of  the  man  might  have  been  a 
den  from  which  stinging  wild  words 
could  assail  a  curious  stranger.  I  was 
afraid  of  what  he  might  say  to  me,  yet 
I  longed  to  hear  him  speak. 

The  summer  day  was  at  its  close.  I 
moved  a  step  forward,  to  get  away  from 
the  level  sunbeams  which  dazzled  my 
eyes,  and  ventured  to  give  some  news 
about  myself  and  the  lonely  journey 
that  had  hitherto  brought  me  such  plea- 
sure. The  listener  looked  up  with  sin- 
cere attention,  which  made  me  grow 
enthusiastic  at  once,  and  I  described  my 
various  experiences,  and  especially  the 
amusing  comments  which  I  had  heard 
upon  my  mode  of  traveling  about  the 
country.  It  amazed  me  to  think  that  I 
was  within  sixty  miles  of  home  and  yet 
a  foreigner.  At  last  I  asked  a  trivial 
question  about  some  portion  of  the  sce- 
nery, which  was  pleasantly  answered. 
The  old  man's  voice  was  singularly  sweet 
and  varied  in  tone,  the  exact  reverse  of 
a  New  Englander's  voice  of  the  usual 
rural  quality.  I  was  half  startled  at 
seeing  my  horse  quickly  turn  his  head 
to  look  at  the  speaker,  as  if  with  human 
curiosity  equal  to  my  own.  I  felt  a  thrill 
of  vague  apprehension.  I  was  unwise 
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enough  for  a  moment  to  dread  taking  up 
my  residence  in  this  dilapidated  mansion  ; 
a  creeping  horror,  such  as  one  feels  at 
hearing  footsteps  behind  one  in  a  dark, 
strange  place,  made  me  foolishly  uneasy, 
as  I  stood  looking  off  across  the  level 
country  through  the  golden  light  of  clos- 
ing day,  beyond  the  marshes  and  beyond 
the  sand  dunes  to  the  sea.  What  had 
happened  to  this  uncanny  father  and 
daughter,  that  they  were  contented  to  let 
the  chances  of  life  slip  by  untouched, 
while  their  ancestral  dwelling  gradually 
made  itself  ready  to  tumble  about  their 
ears  ? 

I  could  see  that  the  horse's  foot  was 
much  better  already,  and  I  watched 
with  great  sympathy  the  way  that  the 
compassionate,  patient  fingers  touched 
and  soothed  the  bruised  joint.  But  I 
saw  no  sign  of  any  other  horse  in  the 
stable,  save  a  few  stiffened,  dusty  bits  of 
harness  hung  on  a  high  peg  in  the  wall ; 
and  as  I  looked  at  these,  and  renewed 
my  wonder  that  such  a  person  should 
have  no  horse  of  his  own,  especially  at 
such  a  distance  from  any  town,  the  old 
man  spoke  again. 

"  Look  up  at  that  bit  of  dry  skin  over 
the  harnesses,"  said  he.  "  That  was 
the  pretty  ear  of  the  best  mare  that  ever 
trod  these  roads.  She  leaped  the  stable- 
yard  gate  one  day,  caught  her  foot  in  a 
rope,  and  broke  her  neck.  She  was  like 
those  swallows  one  minute,  and  the  next 
she  was  a  heap  of  worthless  flesh,  a  heavy 
thing  to  be  dragged  away  and  hidden 
in  the  earth."  His  voice  failed  him  sud- 
denly, poor  old  fellow  ;  it  told  me  that 
he  had  suffered  cruel  sorrows  that  made 
this  loss  of  a  pleasure  almost  unbear- 
able. So  far  life  had  often  brought  me 
successes,  and  I  had  gained  a  habit 
of  expecting  my  own  enterprises  to  be 
lucky.  I  stood  appalled  before  this 
glimpse  of  a  defeated  life  and  its  long 
procession  of  griefs. 

Presently  the  master  of  the  place 
went  into  the  house,  and  returned  with  a 
worn  wooden  trencher  of  bits  of  hard 


bread  and  some  meal.  The  hungry 
creature  in  the  stall  whinnied  eagerly,  and 
nestled  about,  while  our  host  ascended 
the  broken  stairway  to  the  stable  loft ; 
and  after  waiting  for  some  time,  I  heard 
the  rustle  of  an  armful  of  hay  which 
came  down  into  the  crib.  I  looked  that 
way,  and  was  not  surprised,  when  I  no- 
ticed the  faded,  dusty  dryness  of  it,  to 
see  my  dainty  beast  sniff  at  it  with  dis- 
appointment, and  look  round  at  me  in- 
quiringly. The  old  man  joined  me,  and 
I  protested  hastily  against  such  treat- 
ment of  my  favorite. 

"  Cannot  we  get  somebody  to  bring 
some  better  hay,  and  oats  enough  for  a 
day  or  two,  if  you  are  unprovided  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  The  creature  must  not  be  overfed," 
he  said  grudgingly,  with  a  new  harsh 
tone.  "  You  will  heat  the  foot,  and  we 
must  keep  the  beast  quiet.  Anything  will 
serve  to-night ;  to-morrow  he  can  graze 
all  day,  and  keep  the  foot  moving  gently ; 
next  day,  he  can  be  shod." 

"  But  there  is  danger  in  giving  him 
green  grass,"  I  suggested.  "  This  is  too 
rich  pasturage  about  the  house  ;  surely 
you  know  enough  of  horses  to  have 
learned  that.  He  will  not  be  fit  to  ride, 
either.  If  I  meant  to  give  him  a  month 
of  pasture,  it  would  be  another  thing. 
No  ;  send  somebody  for  at  least  an  arm- 
ful of  decent  hay.  I  will  go  myself.  Are 
there  houses  near  ?  " 

The  old  man  had  gone  into  the  stall, 
and  was  feeding  the  hungry  horse  from 
the  trencher.  I  was  startled  to  see  him 
snatch  back  two  or  three  bits  of  the 
bread  and  put  them  into  his  pocket,  as 
if,  with  all  his  fondness  for  the  horse 
and  a  sincere  desire  to  make  him  com- 
fortable, he  nevertheless  grudged  the 
food.  I  became  convinced  that  the  poor 
soul  was  a  miser.  He  certainly  played 
the  character  exactly,  and  yet  there  was 
an  appealing  look  in  his  eyes,  which, 
joined  with  the  tones  of  his  voice,  made 
me  sure  that  he  fought  against  his  tyran- 
nous inclinations.  I  wondered  irrever- 
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ently  if  I  should  be  killed  that  night, 
after  the  fashion  of  traditional  tavern 
robberies,  for  the  sake  of  what  might 
be  found  in  my  pocket,  and  sauntered 
toward  the  house.  It  remained  to  be 
proved  whether  the  daughter  was  the 
victim  or  the  upholder  of  her  father's 
traits. 

I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that 
the  daughter  was  just  arranging  a  table 
for  supper.  As  I  passed  the  wide-open 
door  of  a  closet,  I  was  tempted  to  look 
in  by  the  faint  ancient  odor  of  plum 
cakes  and  Madeira  wine  which  escaped  ; 
but  I  never  saw  a  barer  closet  than  that, 
or  one  that  looked  hungrier  in  spite  of 
the  lingering  fragrance  of  hospitality. 
It  gave  me  a  strange  feeling  as  if  there 
were  a  still  subtler  link  with  the  past, 
and  some  invisible  presence  would  have 
me  contrast  the  house's  former  opulence 
with  its  present  meagreness.  When  we 
sat  at  table  I  was  not  surprised  to  find, 
on  a  cloth  that  was  half  covered  with 
darns  and  patches,  some  pieces  of  su- 
perb old  English  silver  and  delicate 
china.  The  fare  was  less  than  frugal, 
but  was  nobly  eked  out  with  a  dish  of 
field  strawberries,  as  if  kind  Nature  had 
come  to  the  rescue.  Cream  there  was 
none,  nor  sugar,  nor  even  tea  or  butter. 
I  had  an  aching  sense  of  the  poverty  of 
the  family,  and  curiously  questioned  in 
my  own  mind  how  far  they  found  it 
possible  to  live  without  money.  There 
was  some  thin,  crisp  corn  bread,  which 
had  been  baked  in  the  morning,  or 
whenever  there  had  last  been  a  fire. 
It  was  very  good.  Perhaps  my  enter- 
tainers even  gathered  their  own  salt  from 
the  tide-pools,  to  flavor  the  native  corn. 
Look  where  I  would,  I  could  see  noth- 
ing for  which  money  had  been  lately 
spent ;  here  was  a  thing  to  be  wondered 
at  in  this  lavish  America,  and  I  pushed 
back  my  chair  at  last,  while  I  was  still 
half  hungry,  from  a  dread  that  there 
would  be  nothing  for  breakfast  unless  I 
saved  it  then. 

The   father  and  daughter  were  very 


agreeable,  I  must  confess :  they  talked 
with  me  about  my  journey  now,  and 
my  plans,  as  if  they  were  my  personal 
friends,  and  the  strange  meal  was  full 
of  pleasure,  after  all.  What  had  brought 
a  lady  and  gentleman  to  such  a  pass  ? 

After  supper  the  daughter  disappeared 
for  a  time,  busy  with  her  household 
cares  ;  a  little  later  the  father  went  out 
of  the  stable  and  across  the  fields,  before 
I  could  call  to  him  or  offer  my  company. 
He  walked  with  a  light,  quick  step,  like 
an  Indian,  as  if  he  were  used  to  taking 
journeys  on  foot.  I  found  myself  un- 
commonly tired ;  the  half  illness  which 
had  fettered  me  seemed  to  have  returned, 
after  the  unusual  anxiety  and  weariness 
of  the  afternoon,  and  I  longed  to  go  to 
bed  and  to  sleep.  I  had  been  interested 
in  much  that  my  entertainers  had  said 
of  the  early  history  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  while  we  sat  at  the  table 
I  had  begun  to  look  forward  to  a  later 
evening  talk,  but  almost  before  daylight 
faded  I  was  forced  to  go  to  bed. 

My  hostess  led  me  through  a  hand- 
some empty  hall,  of  the  wide  and  stately 
colonial  type,  to  a  comfortable  upper 
room,  furnished  with  a  gloomy-looking 
curtained  bedstead  and  heavy  mahoga- 
ny furniture  of  the  best  old  fashion.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  room  had  been  long  un- 
used, and  also  as  if  the  lower  part  of  the 
house  were  in  a  much  worse  state  of 
disrepair  and  threadbareness  than  this. 
But  the  two  large  windows  stood  open 
to  the  fading  sky  and  sweet  country  air, 
and  I  bade  my  hostess  good-night  cheer- 
fully. She  lingered  to  see  if  I  were 
comfortable  ;  it  was  the  first  time  I  had 
been  alone  with  her.  "  You  can  see 
that  we  are  not  used  to  entertaining  com- 
pany," she  whispered,  reddening  with 
sensitiveness,  and  smiling  apologetical- 
ly. "  Father  has  kept  everybody  away 
for  so  many  years  that  I  rarely  have 
any  one  to  speak  to,  or  anything  to  do 
but  to  keep  the  poor  old  house  clean. 
Father  means  to  be  kind,  but  he  "  —  and 
she  turned  away,  much  embarrassed  by 
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my  questioning  look  —  "he  has  a  mono- 
mania ;  he  inherits  it  from  my  grand- 
father. He  fears  want,  yet  seems  to 
have  no  power  to  provide  against  it. 
We  are  poor,  God  knows,  yet  we  have 
resources  ;  or  had  them  once,"  she  added, 
sorrowfully.  "  It  was  the  horse  that 
made  him  willing  to  let  you  in.  He  loves 
horses,  yet  he  has  long  denied  himself 
even  that  useful  pleasure." 

u  But  surely  he  ought  to  be  con- 
trolled," I  urged.  "  You  must  have  suf- 
fered." 

"I  know  all  that  you  are  eager  to 
say,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  I  promised  my 
dear  mother  to  be  patient  with  him.  It 
will  not  be  long  now  ;  he  is  very  feeble. 
I  have  a  horror  that  this  habit  of  parsi- 
mony has  rooted  itself  too  deeply  in  my 
own  life  to  be  shaken  off.  You  will 
hear  mockery  enough  of  us  among  the 
farmers." 

"  You  surely  have  friends  ?  " 

"  Only  at  a  distance,"  said  she,  sadly. 
"  I  fear  that  they  are  no  longer  friends. 
I  have  you"  she  added,  turning  to  me 
quickly,  in  a  pathetic  way  that  made  me 
wish  to  put  my  arms  about  her.  "  I 
have  been  longing  for  a  friendly  face. 
Yes,  it  is  very  hard,"  and  she  drearily 
went  out  of  the  door,  and  left  me  alone 
with  the  dim  light  of  the  sky  outside, 
the  gloomy  shadows  of  the  room  within. 
I  tried  to  fancy  some  clue  to  the  weird 
misery  of  this  poverty-stricken  house- 
hold, as  I  lay  down;  but  I  fell  asleep 
very  soon,  and  slept  all  night,  without 
even  a  dream. 

m. 

Daylight  brought  a  new  eagerness 
and  a  less  anxious  curiosity  about  my 
strange  entertainers.  I  opened  my  eyes 
in  broad  sunlight.  I  was  puzzled  by  the 
unfamiliar  India-cotton  hangings  of  the 
great  bedstead;  then  I  caught  sight  of 
my  dusty  habit  and  my  riding-cap  and 
whip,  near  by.  I  instantly  resolved  that 
even  if  I  found  my  horse  in  the  restored 
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condition  there  was  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect, I  would  make  this  house  my  head- 
quarters for  as  long  time  as  its  owners 
would  keep  me,  or  I  could  content  my- 
self. I  would  try  to  show  some  sisterly 
affection  to  the  fast-aging  woman  who 
was  so  enslaved  by  her  father's  delusions. 
I  had  come  out  in  search  of  adventure ; 
it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  match  my 
present  surroundings. 

I  listened  for  the  sound  of  footsteps 
or  voices  from  below,  but  it  was  still 
very  early,  and  I  looked  about  the  long- 
untenanted  room  with  deliberate  inter- 
est and  scrutiny.  As  I  changed  my  po- 
sition a  little,  I  caught  sight  of  a  curious 
old  painting  on  the  large  oval  panel 
above  the  empty  fireplace.  The  colors 
were  dull,  the  drawing  was  quaintly  con- 
ventional, and  I  recognized  the  subject, 
though  not  immediately.  The  artist 
had  pleased  himself  by  making  a  study 
of  the  old  house  itself,  and  later,  as  I 
dressed,  I  examined  it  in  detail. 

From  the  costume  of  the  figures  I 
saw  that  it  must  have  been  painted  more 
than  a  hundred  years  before.  In  as- 
tonishing contrast  to  the  present  condi- 
tion, it  appeared  like  a  satirical  show  of 
the  house's  possibilities.  Servants  held 
capering  steeds  for  gay  gentlemen  to 
mount,  and  ladies  walked  together  in 
fine  attire  down  the  garden  alleys  of  the 
picture.  Once  a  hospitable  family  had 
kept  open  house  behind  the  row  of  elms, 
and  once  the  follies  of  the  world  and 
the  fashions  of  brilliant,  luxurious  life 
had  belonged  to  this  decayed  and  with- 
ering household.  I  wondered  if  the  mi- 
serly old  man,  to  whose  strangely  sweet 
and  compelling  voice  I  had  listened 
the  evening  before,  could  bear  to  look 
at  this  picture,  and  acknowledge  his  un- 
likeness  to  his  prosperous  ancestors. 

It  was  well  for  me  that  the  keeping 
of  hens  is  comparatively  inexpensive,  for 
I  breakfasted  comfortably,  and  was  never 
so  heartily  rejoiced  at  the  vicinity  of  a 
chicken-coop.  My  proposal  to  stay  with 
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my  new  friends  for  a  few  days  met  with 
no  opposition  from  either  host  or  hostess ; 
and  again,  as  I  looked  in  their  pinched 
and  hopeless  faces,  I  planned  some  secret 
excuses  for  making  a  feast  of  my  own, 
or  a  happy  holiday.  The  fields  and  hills 
of  the  old  picture  were  still  unchanged, 
but  what  ebb  and  flow  of  purpose,  of 
comfort,  of  social  condition,  had  enriched 
and  impoverished  the  household  ! 

"Where  did  she  sleep?"  asked  the 
master  of  the  house,  suddenly,  with  a 
strange,  suspicious  glance  at  his  daughter. 

"  In  the  landscape  chamber,"  the  pale 
woman  said,  without  lifting  her  eyes  to 
his,  though  she  grew  whiter  and  thinner 
as  she  spoke. 

I  looked  at  him  instinctively  to  see 
his  eyes  blaze  with  anger,  and  expected 
a  torrent  of  abuse,  because  he  was  mani- 
festly so  much  displeased.  Nothing  was 
said,  but  with  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  we 
left  the  table,  and  I  went  out  to  the 
kitchen  with  my  new  friend. 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
have  put  you  into  the  landscape  cham- 
ber," she  told  me  instantly.  "  It  is  a 
fancy  of  my  father's.  I  had  aired  that 
room  thoroughly  in  the  morning,  but  the 
front  guest-chambers  have  been  closed 
for  some  time." 

"Who  painted  the  strange  old  pic- 
ture ?  "  I  asked.  "  Some  member  of  the 
family  ?  "  But  I  was  answered  that  it 
was  the  work  of  a  Frenchman,  who  was 
captured  in  war-time,  and  paroled  under 
the  care  of  her  great-grandfather. 

"  He  must  have  had  a  gay  visit,"  I 
suggested,  "if  he  has  left  a  faithful  pic- 
ture of  the  house  as  he  saw  it." 

"  The  house  used  to  be  like  that  al- 
ways," was  the  faint  response,  and  the 
speaker  hesitated,  as  if  she  considered 
whether  we  did  right  in  discussing  her 
family  history ;  then  she  turned  quickly 
away.  "  I  believe  we  are  under  some 
miserable  doom.  Father  will  be  sure  to 
tell  you  so,  at  any  rate,"  she  added,  with 
an  effort  at  gayety.  "  He  thinks  that 
he  fights  against  it,  but  I  always  say 
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that  he  was  cowardly,  and  accepted  it," 
and  she  sighed  wearily. 

I  looked  at  her  with  fresh  surprise 
and  conjecture.  I  forgot  for  the  time 
this  great,  busy,  prosaic  world  of  which 
we  were  both  a  part,  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  lost  a  score  of  years  for  each  day's 
journey,  and  had  gone  backward  into 
the  past.  New  England  holds  many 
strange  households  within  its  borders, 
but  there  could  not  be  another  which 
approached  this.  The  very  air  of  the 
house  oppressed  me,  and  I  strayed  out 
into  the  beautiful  wide  fields,  and  found 
my  spirits  rising  again  at  once.  I  turned 
at  last  to  look  back  at  the  group  of  gray 
buildings  in  the  great  level  landscape. 
They  were  such  a  small  excrescence 
upon  the  fruitful  earth,  those  roofs  which 
covered  awful  stagnation  and  hindrance 
of  the  processes  of  spiritual  life  and 
growth.  What  power  could  burst  the 
bonds,  and  liberate  the  man  and  woman 
I  had  left,  from  a  mysterious  tyranny  ? 

I  was  bareheaded,  and  the  morning 
grew  very  hot.  I  went  toward  a  group 
of  oaks,  to  shelter  myself  in  the  shade, 
and  found  the  ancient  burying -place 
of  the  family.  There  were  numerous 
graves,  but  none  were  marked  except  the 
oldest.  There  was  a  group  of  rude  but 
stately  stones,  with  fine  inscriptions,  yet 
curiously  enough  the  latest  of  them  bore 
a  date  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
century ;  all  the  more  recent  graves  were 
low  and  unmarked  in  any  way.  The 
family  fortunes  had  waned  long  ago,  per- 
haps ;  I  might  be  wronging  the  present 
master  of  the  house,  though  I  remem- 
bered what  had  been  said  to  me  of  some 
mysterious  doom.  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  my  new  acquaintances  most  in- 
tently, and  was  startled  at  the  sound  of 
footsteps.  I  saw  the  old  man,  muttering 
and  bending  his  head  until  he  could  see 
nothing  but  the  ground  at  his  feet.  He 
only  picked  up  some  dead  branches  that 
had  fallen  from  the  oaks,  and  went  away 
toward  the  house  again  ;  always  looking 
at  the  ground,  as  if  he  expected  to  find 
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something.  It  came  to  my  mind  with 
greater  distinctness  that  he  was  a  miser, 
poor  only  by  his  own  choice  ;  and  I  in- 
dignantly resolved  to  urge  the  daughter 
to  break  her  allegiance  to  him  for  a  time, 
to  claim  her  own  and  set  herself  free. 
But  the  miser  had  no  cheerful  sense  of 
his  hoards,  no  certainty  of  a  munificence 
which  was  more  to  him  than  any  use  of 
it ;  there  was  a  look  upon  his  face  as  of  a 
preying  conscience  within,  a  gnawing  rep- 
tile of  shame  and  guilt  and  evil  memory. 
Had  he  sacrificed  all  sweet  family  life 
and  natural  ties  to  his  craving  for  wealth  ? 
I  watched  the  bent  and  hungry  figure  out 
of  sight. 

When  I  reached  the  house  again,  I 
went  through  the  open  door  of  the  wide 
hall,  and  gained  my  landscape  chamber 
without  being  seen  by  any  one.  I  was 
tired  and  dizzy  with  the  unusual  heat, 
and,  quickly  drawing  the  close  shutters, 
I  threw  myself  on  the  bed  to  rest.  All 
the  light  in  the  room  came  from  the 
shaded  hall ;  there  was  absolute  silence, 
except  some  far-off  country  sounds  of 
birds  high  in  air  or  lowing  cattle.  The 
house  itself  was  still  as  a  tomb. 

I  went  to  sleep,  but  it  was  not  sound 
sleep.  I  grew  heavy  and  tired  with 
my  own  weight.  I  heard  soft  footsteps 
coming  up  the  stairs  ;  some  one  stopped 
as  if  to  listen  outside  the  wide-open 
door ;  then  the  gray,  shadowy  figure  of 
the  old  man  stood  just  within,  and  his 
eyes  peered  about  the  room.  I  was  be- 
hind the  curtains ;  one  had  been  unfas- 
tened, and  hid  me  from  his  sight  at  first, 
but  as  he  took  one  step  forward  he  saw 
me,  lying  asleep.  He  bent  over  me, 
until  I  felt  my  hair  stir  with  his  breath, 
but  I  did  not  move.  His  presence  was 
not  frightful,  strange  to  say ;  I  felt  as  if 
I  were  only  dreaming.  I  opened  my 
eyes  a  little  as  he  went  away,  apparently 
satisfied,  to  the  closet  door,  and  unlocked 
it,  starting  and  looking  at  me  anxiously 
as  the  key  turned  in  the  lock.  Then  he 
disappeared.  I  had  a  childish  desire  to 
shut  him  in  and  keep  him  prisoner,  for 


reasons  that  were  not  clear  to  myself. 
Whether  he  only  wished  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  a  concealed  treasure  was  un- 
touched I  do  not  know,  but  presently  he 
came  out,  and  carefully  locked  the  door 
again,  and  went  away  on  tiptoe.  I  fan- 
cied that  he  lingered  before  the  picture 
above  the  chimney-place,  and  wondered 
if  his  conscience  pricked  him  as  he  ac- 
knowledged the  contrast  between  past 
and  present.  Then  he  groaned  softly, 
and  went  out.  My  heart  began  to  beat 
very  fast.  I  sprang  up  and  tried  to  lock 
the  door  into  the  hall.  My  enthusiasm 
about  spending  a  few  days  in  this  dismal 
place  suddenly  faded  out,  for  I  could  not 
bear  the  thought  that  the  weird  old  man 
was  free  to  prowl  about  at  his  own  sad 
will.  But  as  I  stood  undecided  in  my 
doorway,  a  song  sparrow  perched  on  the 
sill  of  the  wide  hall  window,  and  sang  his 
heart  away  in  a  most  cheerful  strain. 
There  was  something  so  touching  and  ap- 
pealing in  the  contrast  that  I  felt  a  wist- 
ful clutch  at  my  throat,  while  I  smiled, 
as  one  does  when  tears  are  coming  like 
April  showers  to  one's  eyes.  Without 
thinking  what  I  did,  I  went  back  into 
the  room,  threw  open  the  shutters  again, 
and  stood  before  the  dingy  landscape. 
How  the  horses  pranced  up  to  the  door, 
and  how  fine  the  ladies  were  in  their 
hoop-petticoats  and  high  feathers !  I 
imagined  that  the  picture  had  been  a 
constant  rebuke  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
house  through  their  wasting  lives  and 
failing  fortunes.  In  every  human  heart, 
said  I,  there  is  such  a  picture  of  the  ideal 
life,  —  the  high  possibilities  and  suc- 
cesses, the  semblance  of  duties  done  and 
of  spiritual  achievements.  It  forever 
measures  our  incompleteness  by  its  exact 
likeness  to  that  completeness  which  we 
would  not  fight  hard  enough  to  win. 
But  as  I  looked  up  at  the  panel,  the  old 
landscape  became  dim,  and  I  knew  that 
it  was  only  because  a  cloud  was  hiding 
the  sun  ;  yet  I  'Was  glad  to  leave  the 
shadows  of  the  room,  and  to  hurry  down 
the  wide  stairway. 
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I  saw  nothing  of  the  daughter,  though 
I  searched  for  her,  and  even  called  her, 
through  the  house.  When  I  reached 
the  side  door  I  found  her  father  cross- 
ing the  yard,  and  wondered  if  he  would 
show  any  consciousness  of  our  having  so 
lately  met.  He  stood  still  and  waited 
for  me,  and  my  first  impulse  made  me 
ask,  "  What  did  you  want  just  now  ?  I 
was  not  asleep  when  you  were  in  my 
room  ;  you  frightened  me." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,"  he  answered,  with 
unexpected  patience.  "  You  must  take 
us  as  you  find  us.  It  is  a  sad  old  house, 
but  you  need  not  be  afraid  ;  we  are  much 
more  afraid  of  you !  "  and  we  both  smiled 
amiably. 

"  But  your  daughter,"  said  I ;  "  I  have 
been  asking  her  to  come  away  for  a 
time,  to  visit  me  or  take  a  journey.  It 
would  be  much  better  for  you  both ;  and 
she  needs  a  change  and  a  little  pleasur- 
ing. God  does  not  mean  that  we  shall 
make  our  lives  utterly  dismal."  I  was 
afraid,  and  did  not  dare  to  meet  the 
old  man's  eyes  after  I  had  spoken  so 
plainly. 

He  laughed  coldly,  and  glanced  at  his 
mended  coat-sleeve. 

"  What  do  you  know  about  happiness  ? 
You  are  too  young,"  said  he.  "  At  your 
age  I  thought  I  knew  the  world.  What 
difference  would  it  make  if  the  old  place 
here  were  like  the  gay  ghost  of  it  in  our 
landscape  chamber  ?  The  farmers  would 
be  jealous  of  our  luxury  ;  reverence  and 
respect  would  be  turned  into  idle  curi- 
osity. This  quiet  countryside  would 
be  disgraced  by  such  a  flaunting  folly. 
No,  we  are  very  comfortable,  my  child 
and  I ;  you  must  not  try  to  disturb  us," 
and  he  looked  at  me  with  a  kind  of 
piteous  suspicion. 

There  was  a  large  block  of  stone  un- 
der one  of  the  old  elms,  which  had  been 
placed  there  long  ago  for  a  mounting- 
block,  and  here  we  seated  ourselves. 
As  I  looked  at  my  companion,  he  seemed 
like  a  man  unused  to  the  broad  light  of 
day.  I  fancied  that  a  prisoner,  who 


had  just  ended  many  years  of  dungeon 
life,  would  wear  exactly  such  a  face,, 
And  yet  it  was  such  a  lovely  summer 
day  of  a  joyful  world,  if  he  would  only 
take  or  make  it  so.  Alas,  he  matched 
the  winter  weather  better.  I  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  the  old  house  in  win- 
ter! 

"Who  is  to  blame?"  said  the  old 
man  suddenly,  in  a  strange,  eager  tone 
which  startled  me,  and  made  me  shrink 
away  from  him.  "  We  are  in  bondage. 
I  am  a  generous-hearted  man,  yet  I  can 
never  follow  my  own  impulses.  I 
longed  to  give  what  I  had  with  a  lavish 
hand,  when  I  was  younger,  but  some 
power  restrained  me.  I  have  grown 
old  while  I  tried  to  fight  it  down.  We 
are  all  in  prison  while  we  are  left  in 
this  world,  —  that  is  the  truth  ;  in  prison 
for  another  man's  sin."  For  the  first 
time  I  understood  that  he  was  not  alto- 
gether sane.  "  If  there  were  an  ances- 
tor of  mine,  as  I  have  been  taught, 
who  sold  his  soul  for  wealth,  the  awful 
price  was  this,  that  he  lost  the  power  of 
using  it.  He  was  greedy  for  gain,  and 
now  we  cannot  part  with  what  we  have, 
even  for  common  comfort.  His  children 
and  his  children's  children  have  suffered 
for  his  fault.  He  has  lived  in  the  hell  of 
watching  us  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion; seeing  our  happiness  spoiled,  our 
power  of  usefulness  wither  away.  Wher- 
ever he  is,  he  knows  that  we  are  all 
misers  because  he  was  miserly,  and 
stamped  us  with  the  mark  of  his  own 
base  spirit.  He  has  watched  his  de- 
scendants shrivel  up  and  disappear  one 
by  one,  poor  and  ungenerous  in  God's 
world.  We  fight  against  the  doom  of 
it,  but  it  wins  at  last.  Thank  God, 
there  are  only  two  of  us  left." 

I  had  sprung  to  my  feet,  frightened 
by  the  old  man's  vehemence.  I  could 
not  help  saying  that  God  meant  us  to 
be  free  and  unconquered  by  any  evil 
power ;  the  gray,  strange  face  looked 
blindly  at  me,  and  I  could  not  speak 
again.  TJiis  was  the  secret  of  the  doom. 
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then.  I  left  the  old  man  crying,  while 
I  hurried  away  to  find  the  mistress  of 
the  desolate  house,  and  appealed  to  her 
to  let  me  send  a  companion  for  her 
father,  who  could  properly  care  for  him 
here,  or  persuade  him  to  go  away  to 
some  place  where  he  would  forget  his 
misery  among  new  interests  and  scenes. 
She  herself  must  not  be  worn  out  by  his 
malady  of  unreason. 

But  I  only  dashed  my  sympathy 
against  the  rock  of  her  hopelessness. 
"  I  think  we  shall  all  disappear  some 
night  in  a  winter  storm,  and  the  world 
will  be  rid  of  us,  —  father  and  the  house 
and  I,  all  three,"  she  said,  with  bitter 
dreariness,  and  turned  to  her  work 
again. 

Early  that  evening,  I  said  good-by  to 
my  new  friends,  for  the  horse  was  sound, 
and  not  to  be  satisfied  by  such  meagre 
stabling.  Our  host  seemed  sorry  to  let 
the  creature  go,  and  stood  stroking  him 
affectionately  after  I  had  mounted. 
"How  the  famous  old  breed  holds  its 
own !  "  he  said  wistfully.  "  I  should  like 


to  have  seen  the  ancestor  who  has 
stamped  his  likeness  so  unmistakably 
on  all  his  descendants." 

"  But  among  human  beings,"  I  could 
not  resist  saying,  "  there  is  freedom, 
thank  God  !  We  can  climb  to  our  best 
possibilities,  and  outgrow  our  worst  in- 
heritance." 

"  No,  no  !  "  cried  the  old  man  bitter- 
ly. "  You  are  young  and  fortunate. 
Forget  us,  if  you  can  ;  we  are  of  those 
who  have  no  hope  in  a  world  of  fate." 

I  looked  back  again  and  again,  as  I 
rode  away.  It  was  a  house  of  shadows 
and  strange  moods,  and  I  was  glad 
when  I  had  fairly  left  it  behind  me  ; 
yet  I  look  forward  to  seeing  it  again. 
I  well  remember  the  old  man's  clutch 
at  the  money  I  offered  him,  and  the 
kiss  and  the  bunch  of  roses  that  the 
daughter  gave  to  me.  But  late  that 
evening  I  was  not  sorry  to  shut  myself 
into  my  prosaic  room  at  a  village  hotel, 
rather  than  try  to  sleep  again  behind 
the  faded  figured  curtains  of  the  land- 
scape chamber. 

Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 


IN   MORTE   IMMUTABILITAS. 

(A   REMINISCENCE    OF    ODYSSEY'  XI.) 

OVER  the  westward  seas,  on  the  misty  Kimmerian  shore-land, 
Where  in  the  asphodel  meadow  Persephone's  myriads  wander, 
Many  a  fleeting  form  of  beloved  Achaian  companions, 
Many  a  statelier  shade  of  the  dim  traditional  foretime, 
Greeted  the  exile  Odysseus,  —  and  Heracles'  eidolon  with  them, 
Less  than  a  ghost ;  for  the  hero  himself  at  banquet  forever 
Sits  with  his  bride,  young  Hebe,  among  the  Olympic  immortals  ! 

Memory,  gray  old  warder,  throw  open  thy  portal  in  welcome 
Wide  to  the  dead,  our  dead  !     They  loved  us  well  in  the  sunshine ; 
Death  can  but  make  us  securer  from  change,  and  loss,  and  oblivion. 
Not  the  departed  we  dread,  but  only  the  wraith  of  the  living  ! 
Bright  is  the  sparkle  of  love  in  their  eyes,  that  shine  upon  others  ! 
Nectar  is  theirs,  and  ambrosia  ;  they  heed  not  the  loss  of  our  kisses. 
See  thou  admit  not  a  ghost  that  casts  on  the  threshold  a  shadow ! 

William  Cranston  Lawton. 
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THE  SOUL  OF  THE  FAR  EAST. 


HI. 

ABT. 

WE  have  seen  how  impersonal  is  the 
form  which  Far  Eastern  thought  assumes 
when  it  crystallizes  into  words.  Let 
us  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the 
thoughts  themselves  before  they  are  thus 
stereotyped  for  transmission  to  others, 
and  scan  them  as  they  find  expression 
unconsciously  in  the  man's  doings,  or 
seek  it  consciously  in  his  deeds. 

To  the  Far  Oriental  there  is  one  sub- 
ject whose  influence  so  permeates  and 
pervades  all  others  that  it  not  only  con- 
stitutes the  supreme  object  of  his  thought, 
but  forms  the  very  mainspring  of  his 
mental  activity.  That  subject  is  art. 
The  Far  Oriental  is  an  artist  to  the  tips 
of  his  fingers.  With  science  he  has  not 
so  much  as  a  speaking  acquaintance, 
but  with  art  he  is  on  terms  of  the  most 
affectionate  intimacy.  He  cares  not  a 
straw  to  investigate  causes ;  his  one  aim 
is  to  invent  results. 

To  the  whole  Far  Eastern  world  sci- 
ence is  a  stranger.  Although  the  Chi- 
nese civilization,  even  in  the  so-called 
modern  inventions,  was  already  old  while 
ours  lay  still  in  the  cradle,  it  was  to  no 
scientific  spirit  that  its  discoveries  were 
due.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Ca- 
thay was  the  happy  possessor  of  gun- 
powder, movable  type,  and  the  compass 
before  such  things  were  dreamt  of  in 
Europe,  she  owed  them  to  no  knowledge 
of  physics,  chemistry,  or  mechanics.  It 
was  as  arts,  not  as  sciences,  they  were  in- 
vented. And  it  speaks  volumes  for  her 
civilization  that  she  burnt  her  powder 
for  fireworks,  not  for  firearms.  To  the 
West  alone  belongs  the  credit  of  manu- 
facturing it  for  the  sake  of  killing  peo- 
ple instead  of  merely  killing  time. 
The  scientific  is  not  the  Far  Oriental 


point   of   view.     To   seek  to  know  the 
reasons    of     things,    that    irrepressible 
yearning   of   the  Western    spirit,  is  no 
characteristic  of  the  Chinaman's  mind, 
nor  is  it  a  Tartar  trait.     Metaphysics, 
a  species  of  speculation  that  has  usually 
proved  peculiarly  attractive  to  mankind, 
probably  from  its  not  requiring  any  sci- 
entific capital  whatever,  would  seem  the 
most  likely  place  to  look  for  it.     But  in 
such  matters  he  has  never  dabbled  ;  what 
he  now  professes  he  has  quietly  taken 
on   trust   from   India.     Science  proper 
has  reached  at  his  hands  only  the  cata- 
logue stage  ;  that  is,  it  has  a  certain  out- 
ward semblance  of  science,  with  all  the 
spirit  of   the   thing  left    out.     Pseudo- 
scientific  collections  of  facts  that  never 
rise  to  be  classifications  of  phenomena 
are  to  him  the  height  of  erudition.     His 
mathematics,  for  instance,  consist  of  a 
set  of  empirical  rules,  of  which  no  ex- 
planation is  ever  vouchsafed  the  taught, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  quite 
unknown   to  the  teacher.     Of  physics, 
chemistry,  geology,  and  the  like,  he  has 
no  conception.     Even  in  studies  more 
immediately  connected  with  man,  such 
as  language,  customs,  and  so  forth,  it  is 
really  remarkable  how  little  he  possesses 
the  power  of  generalization  and  infer- 
ence.    His  long  lists  of  specimens  are 
superficially  imposing,  but  not  even  for- 
mally important ;  while  as  for  any  bond 
between  them,  it  either  does  not  exist,  or 
vanishes  on  inspection. 

But  with  the  arts  it  is  quite  another 
matter.  While  you  will  search  in  vain, 
in  this  civilization,  for  explanations  of 
even  the  most  simple  of  nature's  laws, 
you  will  meet  at  every  turn  with  de- 
vices for  the  beautifying  of  life,  which 
may  stand  not  unworthily  beside  the 
products  of  nature's  own  skill.  What- 
ever these  people  fashion,  from  the  toy 
of  an  hour  to  the  triumphs  of  all  time, 
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is  touched  by  a  taste  unknown  else- 
where. To  stroll  down  the  principal 
street  of  Tokio,  of  an  evening,  is  a  spe- 
cies of  liberal  education.  Long  lines  of 
gayly  lighted  shops,  crammed  with  wares 
to  captivate  alike  the  novice  and  the 
connoisseur,  look  out  upon  an  equally 
endless  succession  of  torchlit  booths, 
that  display  a  happy  medley  of  old  cu- 
rios and  new  conceits.  Here  the  very 
latest  thing  in  inventions,  a  gutta-percha 
rat,  that  for  some  reason  best  known  to 
the  vender  scampers  about  squeaking 
with  a  mimicry  to  shame  the  original, 
holds  an  admiring  crowd  spellbound 
with  mingled  trepidation  and  delight. 
There  a  native  zoetrope,  ingenious  round 
of  pleasure,  whose  top,  fashioned  after 
the  type  of  a  turbine  wheel,  enables  a 
candle  in  the  centre  to  supply  both  illu- 
mination and  motive  power  at  the  same 
time,  affords  to  as  many  as  can  find 
room  on  its  circumference  a  peep  at  the 
composite  antics  of  a  consecutively  pic- 
tured monkey  in  the  act  of  jumping  a 
box.  Then  again  it  is  some  flower-stand, 
in  the  growth  of  whose  shrubs  art  has 
dared  even  to  interfere  with  nature,  and 
begotten  forms  which  the  parent  plant 
would  fail  to  recognize  ;  while  opposite 
this  show  is  a  booth  that,  among  its  oth- 
er curiosities,  has  for  sale  little  micro- 
scopes with  legs.  Thus  from  one  attrac- 
tion to  another  you  wander  on  for  miles, 
carried  along  with  the  tide  of  pleasure- 
seekers  in  a  sort  of  realized  dream. 

Or,  instead  of  the  street  by  night, 
suppose  the  time  day,  and  the  place  a 
temple.  Between  priests  and  pilgrims 
you  enter  in.  The  richness  of  its  outer 
ornament,  so  impressive  at  first,  is,  you 
discover,  but  prelude  to  the  lavish  lux- 
ury of  its  interior.  Lacquer,  bronze, 
pigments,  deck  its  ceiling  and  its  sides 
in  such  profusion  that  it  seems  to  you  as 
if  art  had  expanded,  in  the  congenial  at- 
mosphere, into  a  tropical  luxuriance  of 
decoration,  and  grew  here  as  naturally 
on  temples  as  in  the  jungle  creepers  do 
on  trees.  Yet  all  is  but  setting  to  what 


the  place  contains  ;  objects  of  bigotry 
and  virtue  that  appeal  to  the  artistic  as 
much  as  to  the  religious  instincts  of  the 
devout.  More  sacred  still  are  the  things 
treasured  in  the  sanctum  of  the  priests. 
There  you  will  find  gems  of  art,  for 
whose  sake  only  the  most  abnormal  im- 
personality can  prevent  you  from  break- 
ing the  tenth  commandment.  Of  the 
value  set  upon  them  you  can  form  some 
distant  approximation  from  the  exceed- 
ing richness  and  the  amazing  number  of 
the  silk  cloths  and  lacquered  boxes  in 
which  they  are  so  religiously  kept.  As 
you  gaze  thus,  amid  the  soul-satisfying 
repose  of  the  spot,  at  some  masterpiece 
from  the  brush  of  Motonobu,  you  find 
yourself  wondering,  in  a  fanciful  sort 
of  way,  whether  Buddhist  contemplation 
is  not  indeed  but  another  name  for  the 
contemplation  of  the  beautiful,  since 
devotees  to  the  one  are  ex  officio  such 
votaries  of  the  other. 

Dissimilar  as  are  these  two  glimpses 
of  Japanese  existence,  in  one  point  the 
hushed  temple  and  the  bustling  street 
are  alike,  —  in  the  nameless  grace  that 
beautifies,  and  so  beatifies,  both. 

More  important  even  than  the  height 
to  which  these  people  have  carried  their 
art  is  the  extent  of  its  influence.  Both 
objectively  and  subjectively  its  catholici- 
ty is  remarkable.  It  imbues  everything, 
and  affects  everybody.  So  universally 
is  it  applied  to  the  daily  affairs  of  life 
that  in  Japan  there  may  be  said  to  be  no 
mechanical  arts,  simply  because  all  such 
have  been  raised  to  the  position  of  fine 
arts.  The  lowest  artisan  is  essentially 
an  artist.  Modern  French  nomencla- 
ture on  the  subject,  in  spite  of  the  satire 
to  which  the  more  prosaic  Anglo-Saxon 
has  subjected  it,  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  ^Tapan.  To  call  a  Japanese  cook,  for 
instance,  an  artist  would  be  but  the  barest 
acknowledgment  of  fact,  for  Japanese 
food  is  far  more  beautiful  to  look  at 
than  agreeable  to  eat ;  while  Tokio  tai- 
lors are  certainly  masters  of  drapery,  if 
they  are  sublimely  oblivious  to  the  nat- 
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ural  modelings  of  the  male  or  female 
form. 

On  the  other  hand,  art  is  so\m,  like 
the  use  of  tobacco,  broadcast  among  the 
people.  It  is  the  birthright  of  the  Far 
East,  the  talent  it  never  hides.  Through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
from  the  highest  prince  to  the  humblest 
peasant,  art  reigns  supreme. 

Now  such  a  prevalence  of  art  implies 
of  itself  impersonality  in  the  people.  At 
first  sight  it  might  seem  as  if  science 
did  the  same,  and  that  in  this  respect 
the  one  resembled  the  other,  and  that 
consequently  both  hemispheres  should 
be  equally  impersonal.  But  in  the  first 
place,  our  masses  are  not  imbued  with 
the  scientific  spirit,  as  theirs  are  with 
artistic  sensibility.  In  the  second  place, 
there  is  an  essential  difference  in  the 
states  of  mind  produced  by  the  two  sub- 
jects. Emotionally,  science  appeals  to 
nobody,  art  to  everybody.  Now  the 
emotions  constitute  the  larger  part  of 
that  complex  bundle  of  ideas  which  we 
know  as  self.  A  thought  which  is  not 
tinged  to  some  extent  with  feeling  is 
not  only  not  personal;  properly  speak- 
ing, it  is  not  even  distinctively  human, 
but  cosmical.  In  its  lofty  superiority  to 
man,  science  is  unpersonal  rather  than 
impersonal.  Art,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
familiar  spirit.  Through  the  windows 
of  the  senses  she  enters  into  the  very 
soul  qf  man,  and  makes,  as  it  were,  a 
home  there.  But  it  is  to  humanity,  not 
to  the  individual  as  such,  that  she  whis- 
pers, and  for  this  reason  she  becomes 
a  universal  tongue  that  all  can  under- 
stand. 

We  find  examples  in  practice  of  what 
we  should  expect  from  theory.  It  is  no 
mere  coincidence  that  the  two  most 
impersonal  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia 
respectively,  the  French  and  the  Japan- 
ese, are  at  the  same  time  the  most 
artistic.  Even  politeness,  which,  as  we 
saw  in  the  last  paper,  distinguishes  both, 
is  itself  but  a  form  of  art,  —  the  social 
art  of  living  agreeably  with  one's  fellows. 
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The  object  of  Far  Eastern  art  wit- 
nesses to  the  same  mental  characteristic 
of  its  devotees. 

The  Far  Oriental  lives  in  a  long  day- 
dream of  beauty.  He  muses  rather  than 
reasons,  and  all  musing,  so  the  word 
itself  confesses,  springs  from  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  Muse.  But  this  Muse  appears 
not  to  him,  as  to  the  Greeks,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  woman,  nor  even  more 
prosaically  after  the  likeness  of  a  man. 
Unnatural  though  it  seem  to  us,  his  in- 
spiration seeks  no  human  symbol.  His 
Muse  is  not  kin  to  mankind.  She  is  too 
impersonal  for  any  personification,  for 
she  is  Nature. 

That  poet  whose  name  carries  with  it 
a  certain  presumption  of  infallibility  has 
told  us  that  "  the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man  ;  "  and  if  material  advance- 
ment in  consequence  be  any  criterion  of 
the  fitness  of  a  particular  mental  pur- 
suit, events  have  assuredly  justified  the 
saying.  Indeed,  the  Levant  has  helped 
antithetically  to  preach  the  same  lesson, 
in  showing  us  by  its  own  fatal  example 
that  the  improper  study  of  mankind  is 
woman,  and  that  they  who  but  follow 
the  fair  will  inevitably  degenerate. 

The  Far  Oriental  knows  nothing  of 
either  study,  and  cares  less.  The  delight 
of  self-exploration,  or  the  possibly  even 
greater  delight  of  losing  one's  self  in 
trying  to  fathom  femininity,  is  a  sen- 
sation equally  foreign  to  his  tempera- 
ment. Neither  the  remarkable  persis- 
tence of  one's  own  characteristics,  not 
infrequently  matter  of  deep  regret  to 
their  possessor,  nor  the  charmingly  un- 
accountable variability  of  the  fairer  sex, 
at  times  quite  as  annoying,  is  a  phenom- 
enon sufficient  to  stir  his  curiosity.  Ac- 
cepting, as  he  does,  the  existing  state  of 
things  more  as  a  material  fact  than  as  a 
phase  in  a  gradual  process  of  develop- 
ment, he  regards  humanity  as  but  a  small 
part  of  the  great  natural  world,  instead 
of  considering  it  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  whole.  He  recognizes  man  merely 
as  a  fraction  of  the  universe,  —  one 
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might  almost  say  as  a  vulgar  fraction 
of  it,  considering  the  low  regard  in  which 
he  is  held,  —  and  accords  him  his  propor- 
tionate share  of  attention,  and  no  more. 

In  his  thought  nature  is  not  accessory 
to  man.  Worthy  M.  Pe'richon,  of  prosaic, 
not  to  say  philistinic  fame,  had,  as  we 
remember,  his  travels  immortalized  in 
a  painting  where  a  colossal  Pe'richon  in 
front  almost  completely  eclipsed  a  tiny 
Mont  Blanc  behind.  A  Far  Oriental 
thinks  poetry,  which  may  possibly  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  in  his  mind-pic- 
tures the  relative  importance  of  man 
and  mountain  stands  reversed.  "The 
matchless  Fuji,"  first  of  motifs  in  his 
art,  admits  no  pilgrim  as  its  peer. 

Nor  is  it  to  woman  that  turn  his 
thoughts.  Mother  Earth  is  fairer,  in 
his  eyes,  than  are  any  of  her  daughters. 
To  her  is  given  the  heart  that  should  be 
theirs.  The  Far  Eastern  love  of  Na- 
ture amounts  almost  to  a  passion.  To 
the  study  of  her  ever-varying  moods  her 
Japanese  admirer  brings  an  impersonal 
adoration  that  combines  oddly  the  sesthet- 
icism  of  a  poet  with  the  asceticism  of  a 
recluse.  Not  that  he  worships  in  secret, 
however.  His  passion  is  too  genuine 
either  to  find  disguise  or  seek  display. 
With  us,  unfortunately,  the  love  of  Na- 
ture is  apt  to  be  considered  a  mental  ex- 
travagance peculiar  to  poets,  excusable 
in  exact  ratio  to  the  ability  to  give  it 
expression.  For  an  ordinary  mortal  to 
feel  a  fondness  for  Mother  Earth  is  a 
kind  of  folly,  to  be.  carefully  concealed 
from  his  fellows.  A  sort  of  shamefaced- 
ness  prevents  him  from  avowing  it,  as  a 
boy  at  boarding-school  hides  his  home- 
sickness, or  a  lad  his  love.  He  shrinks 
from  appearing  less  pachydermatous  than 
the  rest.  Or  else  he  flies  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  affects  the  odd  ;  pretends, 
poses,  parades,  and  at  last  succeeds  half 
in  duping  himself,  half  in  deceiving  other 
people.  But  with  Far  Orientals  it  is  very 
different.  Their  love  has  all  the  unosten- 
tatious assurance  of  what  has  received 
the  sanction  of  public  opinion.  Nor  is 


it  still  at  that  doubtful,  hesitating  stage 
when,  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  third, 
its  soul-harmony  can  suddenly  be  changed 
from  the  jubilant  major  key  into  the 
despairing  minor.  No  trace  of  sadness 
tinges  his  delight.  He  has  long  since 
passed  this  melancholy  phase  of  erotic 
misery,  if  so  be  that  the  course  of  his 
true  love  did  not  always  run  smooth, 
and  is  now  well  on  in  matrimonial  bliss. 
The  very  look  of  the  land  is  enough  to 
betray  the  fact.  In  Japan  the  landscape 
has  an  air  of  domesticity  about  it,  pa- 
tent even  to  the  most  casual  observer. 
Wherever  the  Japanese  has  come  in 
contact  with  the  country  he  has  made  her 
unmistakably  his  own.  He  has  touched 
her  to  caress,  not  injure,  and  it  seems 
as  if  Nature  accepted  his  fondness  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  yielded  him  a  wife- 
ly submission  in  return.  His  garden  is 
more  human,  even,  than  his  house.  Not 
only  is  everything  exquisitely  in  keeping 
with  man,  but  natural  features  are  actu- 
ally changed,  plastic  to  the  imprint  of 
their  lord  and  master's  mind. .  Bushes, 
shrubs,  trees,  forget  to  follow  their  orig- 
inal intent,  and  grow  as  he  wills  them 
to ;  now  expanding  in  wanton  luxuri- 
ance, now  contracting  into  dwarf  de- 
signs of  their  former  selves,  all  to  obey 
his  caprice  and  please  his  eye.  Even 
stubborn  rocks  lose  their  wildness,  and 
come  to  seem  a  part  of  the  almost  sen- 
tient life  around  them.  If  the  descrip- 
tion of  such  dutifulness  seems  fanciful, 
the  thing  itself  looks  incredible.  Hedges 
and  ornamental  shrubbery,  clipped  into 
the  most  fantastic  shapes,  accept  the 
suggestions  of  the  pruning-knife  as  if 
man's  wishes  were  their  own  whims.  Lili- 
putian  maples,  Tom  Thumb  trees,  a  foot 
high  and  thirty  years  old,  with  all  the 
gnarls  and  knots  and  knuckles  of  their 
fellows  of  the  forest,  grow  there  in  his 
parterres,  their  native  vitality  not  a  whit 
diminished.  To  enter  a  Japanese  gar- 
den is  like  wandering  of  a  sudden  into 
one  of  those  strange  worlds  we  see  re- 
flected in  the  polished  surface  of  a  con- 
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cave  mirror,  where  all  but  the  observer 
himself  is  transformed  into  a  fantastic 
miniature  of  the  reality.  In  that  quaint 
fairyland  diminutive  rivers  flow  grace- 
fully under  tiny  trees,  past  mole -hill 
mountains,  till  they  fall  at  last  into  little 
artificial  lakes,  almost  smothered  for  the 
flowers  that  grow  upon  their  banks ; 
while  in  the  extreme  distance  of  a 
couple  of  rods  the  cone  of  a  fuji  ten 
feet  high  looks  approvingly  down  upon 
a  scene  which  would  be  nationally  in- 
complete without  it. 

But  besides  the  delights  of  domesticity 
the  Japanese  enjoys  daily  in  Nature's 
company,  he  has  his  acces  de  tendresse, 
too.  When  he  feels  thus  specially  stirred, 
he  invites  a  chosen  few  of  his  friends, 
equally  infatuated,  and  together  they  re- 
pair to  some  spot  noted  for  its  scenery. 
It  may  be  a  waterfall,  or  a  shaded  pond, 
or  the  distant  glimpse  of  a  mountain  peak 
framed  in  picture-wise  between  the  near- 
er hills ;  or,  at  their  appropriate  seasons, 
the  blossoming  of  the  many  tree  flowers, 
which  in  eastern  Asia  are  beautiful  be- 
yond description.  For  he  appreciates 
not  only  places,  but  times.  One  spot  is 
to  be  seen  at  sunrise,  another  by  moon- 
light ;  one  to  be  visited  in  the  spring- 
time, another  in  the  fall.  But  wherever 
or  whenever  it  be,  a  tea-house,  placed 
to  command  the  best  view  of  the  sight, 
stands  ready  to  receive  him.  For  na- 
ture's beauties  are  too  well  recognized 
to  remain  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
first  chance  lover.  People  flock  to  view 
nature  as  we  do  to  see  a  play,  and  privacy 
is  as  impossible  as  it  is  unsought.  In- 
deed, the  aversion  to  publicity  is  simply 
a  result  of  the  sense  of  personality, 
and  therefore  necessarily  not  a  feature 
of  so  impersonal  a  civilization.  In 
front  of  the  tea-house  proper  are  rows 
of  summer  pavilions,  in  one  of  which 
the  party  make  themselves  at  home, 
while  gentle  little  tea-house  girls  toddle 
forth  to  serve  them  the  invariable  pre- 
liminary tea  and  confections.  Each 
man  then  produces  from  up  his  sleeve, 


or  from  out  his  girdle,  paper,  ink,  and 
brush,  and  proceeds  to  compose  a  poem 
on  the  spot  and  the  occasion,  which  he 
subsequently  reads  to  his  admiring  com- 
panions. There  they  sit  sipping  sake, 
which  is  to  them  what  beer  is  to  a  Ger- 
man or  absinthe  to  a  blouse,  and  pass 
their  thought  as  they  do  their  cups,  in 
honor  to  one  another.  At  last,  after 
drinking  in  an  hour  or  two  of  scenery 
and  sake  combined,  the  symposium  of 
poets  breaks  up. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  a  company  of 
friends,  a  man  will  take  his  family, 
wife,  babies,  and  all,  on  such  an  outing, 
but  the  details  of  his  holiday  are  much 
the  same  as  before.  For  the  scenery  is 
still  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  in  the 
attendant  creature  comforts  Far  Eastern 
etiquette  permits  an  equal  enjoyment  to 
man,  woman,  and  child. 

This  love  of  nature  is  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  social  condition.  All  classes  feel 
its  force,  and  freely  indulge  the  feeling. 
Poor  as  well  as  rich,  low  as  well  as  high, 
contrive  to  gratify  their  poetic  ^instincts 
for  natural  scenery.  As  for  flowers, 
especially  tree  flowers,  or  those  of  the 
larger  plants,  like  the  lotus  or  the  iris, 
the  Japanese  appreciation  of  their  beauty 
is  in  keeping  with  its  cause  ;  one  could 
not  say  more  in  praise  either  of  the 
fact  or  of  the  feeling.  Those  who  can 
afford  the  luxury  possess  the  shrubs 
in  private ;  those  who  cannot  feast  their 
eyes  on  the  public  specimens.  From  a 
sprig  in  a  vase  to  a  park  planted  on 
purpose,  there  is  no  -part  of  them  too 
small  or  too  great  to  be  excluded  from 
Far  Oriental  affection.  And  of  the  two 
"  drawing-rooms  "  of  the  Mikado  held 
every  year,  in  April  and  November, 
both  are  garden-parties :  the  one  given 
at  the  time  and  with  the  title  of  "  th'e 
cherry  blossoms,"  and  the  other  of  "  the 
chrysanthemum. ' ' 

That  nature,  not  man,  is  their  beau 
ideal,  the  source  to  them  of  inspiration, 
is  evident  again  on  looking  at  their  art. 
The  same  spirit  that  makes  of  them  such 
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wonderful  landscape  gardeners  and  such 
wonder-full  landscape  gazers  shows  it- 
self unmistakably  in  their  paintings. 

The  current  impression  that  Japanese 
pictorial  ambition,  and  consequent  skill, 
is  confined  to  the  representation  of  birds 
and  flowers,  though  entirely  erroneous  as 
it  stands,  has  a  grain  of  truth  behind  it. 
This  view  arose  from  the  attitude  of  the 
foreign  observers,  and  was  in  fact  a  trib- 
ute to  Japanese  technique  rather  than 
an  appreciation  of  Far  Eastern  artistic 
feeling.  The  truth  is,  the  foreigners 
brought  to  the  subject  their  own  Western 
criteria  of  merit,  and  judged  everything 
by  these  standards.  Such  works  nat- 
urally commended  themselves  most  as 
had  least  occasion  to  deviate  from  their 
canons.  The  simplest  pictures,  there- 
fore, were  pronounced  the  best.  Paint- 
ings of  birds  and  flowers  were  thus  ad- 
mitted to  be  fine,  because  their  realism 
spoke  for  itself.  Of  the  exquisite  poetic 
feeling  of  their  landscape  paintings  the 
foreign  critics  were  not  at  first  conscious, 
because  it  was  not  expressed  in  terms 
with  which  they  were  familiar. 

But  first  impressions,  here  as  else- 
where, are  valuable.  One  is  very  apt  to 
turn  to  them  again  from  the  reasoning 
of  his  second  thoughts.  Flora  and  fauna 
are  a  conspicuous  feature  of  Far  Asiatic 
art,  because  they  enter  as  details  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  artist's  thoughts, 
and  of  his  day-dreams.  These  birds  and 
flowers  are  his  sujets  de  genre.  Where 
we  should  select  a  phase  of  human  life 
for  effective  isolation,  they  choose  instead 
a  bit  of  natural  beauty.  A  spray  of 
grass  or  a  twig  of  cherry-blossoms  is  even 
commoner  as  a  motif  than  is  an  an- 
imal. For  to  the  Far  Oriental  all  nature 
is  sympathetically  sentient.  His  admi- 
ration, instead  of  being  centred  on  man, 
embraces  the  universe.  His  art  reflects 
it. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration,  for  the 
moment,  minor  though  still  important 
distinctions  in  tone,  treatment,  and  tech- 
nique, the  great  fundamental  difference 


between  Western  and  Far  Eastern  art 
lies  in  its  attitude  toward  humanity. 

With  us,  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks 
to  the  present  day,  man  has  been  the 
cynosure  of  artistic  eyes  ;  with  them  he 
has  never  been  vouchsafed  more  than  a 
casual,  not  to  say  a  cursory  glance,  even 
woman  failing  to  rivet  his  attention.  One 
of  our  own  writers  has  said  that,  with- 
out passing  the  bounds  of  due  respect,  a 
man  is  permitted  two  looks  at  any  wo- 
man he  may  meet,  one  to  recognize,  one 
to  admire.  A  Japanese  ordinarily  never 
dreams  of  taking  but  one,  —  if  indeed  he 
goes  so  far  as  that,  —  the  first.  It  is  the 
omitting  to  take  that  second  look  that 
has  made  him  what  he  is.  Not  that  For- 
tune has  been  unpropitious ;  only  blind. 
Fate  has  offered  him  opportunity  enough ; 
too  much,  perhaps.  For  in  Japan  the 
exposure  of  the  female  form  is  without 
a  parallel  in  latitude.  Never  naked,  it 
is  frequently  nude.  The  result  is  much 
the  same,  though  the  cause  be  different. 
For,  according  to  their  own  standards, 
the  Japanese  are  exceedingly  modest. 
No  respectable  woman  there  would,  for 
instance,  ever  for  a  moment  turn  out 
her  toes  in  walking.  It  is  considered 
immodest  to  do  so.  Modesty  of  intent  is 
with  them  the  criterion  of  propriety.  In 
their  eyes  a  state  of  nature  is  not  a  state 
of  indecency.  Whatever  exposure  is 
required  for  convenience  is  right,  what- 
ever unnecessary  wrong.  From  this  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  very  spot  for  a 
something  like  the  modern  French  school 
of  art  to  have  developed  in.  And  yet 
it  is  just  that  study  of  the  nude  which 
has  from  immemorial  antiquity  been  en- 
tirely neglected  in  the  Far  East.  An 
ancient  Greek,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
modern  Parisian,  would  have  shocked  a 
Japanese.  Yet  we  are  shocked  by  them. 
We  are  astounded  at  the  sights  we  see 
in  their  country  villages,  while  they  in 
their  turn  marvel  at  the  exhibitions  they 
witness  in  our  city  theatres.  At  their 
watering-places  the  two  sexes  bathe 
promiscuously  together,  in  all  the  simpli- 
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city  of  nature ;  but  for  a  Japanese  wo- 
man to  appear  on  the  stage  in  any  char- 
acter, however  proper,  would  be  deemed 
indecent.  The  difference  between  the 
two  hemispheres  consists  in  an  artless 
liberty  on  the  one  hand,  and  artistic  li- 
cense on  the  other.  Their  unwritten 
code  of  propriety  on  the  subject  seems 
to  be,  "  You  must  see,  but  you  may  not 
observe." 

These  people  live  more  in  accordance 
with  then*  code  of  propriety  than  we 
do  with  ours.  All  classes  alike  conform 
to  it.  The  adjective  "  respectable,"  used 
above  as  a  distinction  in  speaking  of 
woman,  was  in  reality  superfluous,  for  all 
women  there,  as  far  as  appearance  goes, 
are  respectable.  Even  the  most  aban- 
doned creature  does  not  betray  her  sta- 
tus by  her  behavior.  The  reason  of  this 
uniformity  and  its  psychological  impor- 
tance I  shall  discuss  later. 

This  form  of  modesty,  a  sort  of  want 
of  modesty  of  form,  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  sex.  It  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  male  figure,  which  is  even 
more  exposed  than  the  female,  and  of- 
fers anatomical  suggestions  invaluable 
alike  to  the  artistic  and  medical  profes- 
sions, —  suggestions  that  are  equally 
ignored  by  both.  The  coolies  are  fre- 
quently possessed  of  physiques  which 
would  have  delighted  Michael  Angelo ; 
and  as  for  the  phenomenal  corpulency 
of  the  wrestlers,  it  would  have  made  of 
the  place  a  very  paradise  for  Rubens. 
In  regard  to  the  doctors,  —  for  to  call 
them  surgeons  would  be  to  give  a  name  to 
what  does  not  exist,  —  a  lack  of  scientific 
zeal  has  been  the  cause  of  their  not  in- 
vestigating what  tempts  too  seductively, 
we  should  imagine,  to  be  ignored.  Acu- 
puncture, or  the  practice  of  sticking  long 
pins  into  any  part  of  the  patient's  body 
that  may  happen  to  be  paining  him, 
pretty  much  irrespective  of  anatomical 
position,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  sur- 
gery of  which  they  are  guilty,  and  pro- 
claims of  itself  the  in  corpore  vili  char- 
acter of  the  thing  operated  upon. 


Nor  does  the  sculptor  owe  anything 
to  science.  He  represents  man  simply 
as  he  sees  him,  blindly,  so  to  speak ;  and 
it  betokens  the  very  highest  powers  of 
generalized  observation  that  he  produces 
the  results  he  does.  As  for  pictorial  de- 
lineations, man  is  shown,  not  as  he  might 
look  in  the  primitive,  or  rather  privitive, 
simplicity  of  his  ancestral  Garden  of 
Eden,  but  as  he  does  look  in  the  or- 
dinary wear  and  tear  of  his  garments  of 
to-day.  Civilization  has  furnished  him 
with  clothes,  and  he  prefers,  when  he 
has  his  picture  taken,  to  keep  them  on. 

In  dealing  with  man,  the  Far  Oriental 
artist  is  emphatically  a  realist ;  it  is  when 
he  turns  to  nature  that  he  becomes  ideal. 
But  by  ideal  is  not  meant  here  conven- 
tional. That  term  of  reproach  is  simply 
a  misnomer,  founded  on  a  mistake.  By 
ideal  I  mean  that  poetry  of  the  imagi- 
nation which  transmutes  without  trans- 
forming. The  Far  Oriental  has  plenty  of 
it,  but  it  is  peculiarly  impersonal.  His 
color-blindness  to  the  warm,  blood-red 
end  of  the  spectrum  of  life  in  no  wise  af- 
fects his  perception  of  the  colder  beauty 
of  the  great  blues  and  greens  of  nature. 
To  their  poetry  he  is  ever  sensitive.  His 
appreciation  of  them  is  something  phe- 
nomenal, and  his  power  of  presentation 
worthy  his  appreciation. 

A  Japanese  painting  is  a  poem  rather 
than  a  picture.  It  portrays  an  emotion 
called  up  by  a  scene,  and  not  the  elab- 
orate complexity  of  the  scene  itself.  It 
undertakes  to  give  only  so  much  of  it  as 
is  vital  to  that  particular  feeling,  and 
intentionally  omits  all  irrelevant  details. 
It  is  the  expression  caught  from  a 
glimpse  of  the  soul  of  nature  by  the  soul 
of  man  ;  the  mirror  of  a  mood,  passing, 
perhaps,  in  fact,  but  perpetuated  thus  to 
fancy.  Being  an  emotion,  its  intensity 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  singleness 
with  which  it  possesses  the  thoughts. 
Hence  the  Far  Oriental's  peculiar  appre- 
ciation of  the  power  of  simplicity.  This 
principle  is  his  fundamental  canon  of 
pictorial  art.  To  understand  his  paint- 
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ings,  it  is  from  this  standpoint  they  must 
be  regarded ;  not  as  soulless  photographs 
of  scenery,  but  as  poetic  presentations 
of  the  spirit  of  the  scenes.  The  very 
charter  of  painting  depends  upon  its  not 
giving  us  charts.  And  if  with  us  a  long 
poem  be  a  contradiction  in  terms,  a  full 
picture  is  with  them  as  self-condemna- 
tory a  production.  From  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  works  of  art  as  we  call  fin- 
ished, one  is  apt,  after  he  has  once  ap- 
preciated Far  Eastern  taste,  to  carry 
away  an  unpleasant  sensation  of  satiety, 
as  from  the  partaking  of  too  elaborate  a 
feast. 

Their  paintings,  by  comparison,  we 
call  sketches.  Is  not  our  would-be  con- 
demnation unwittingly  the  reverse  ?  Is 
not  a  sketch,  after  all,  fuller  of  mean- 
ing, to  one  who  knows  how  to  read  it, 
than  a  finished  affair,  which  is  very  apt 
to  end  with  itself,  barren  of  fruit  ?  Does 
not  one's  own  imagination  distance  one's 
power  to  portray  it  ?  For  in  suggestion 
lies  the  soul  of  art,  and  nothing  is  half 
so  suggestive  as  the  half  expressed,  not 
even  a  double  entente.  To  hint  a  great 
deal  by  displaying  a  little  is  more  vital 
to  effect  than  the  representation  of  the 
whole.  The  art  of  partially  concealing 
is  more  telling,  even,  than  the.&rs  celare 
artem.  Who  has  not  suspected  through 
a  veil  a  fairer  face  than  veil  ever  hid  ? 
Who  has  not  been  delightedly  duped  by 
the  semi-revelations  of  a  dress  ?  The 
principle  is  just  as  true  in  a  single 
branch  of  art  as  it  is  of  the  attempted 
developments  by  one  art  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  another.  Who  has  not  felt  a 
shock  of  day-dream  desecration  at  the 
subsequent  illustrations  of  some  book  he 
had  laid  to  heart  ?  And  I  venture  to 
believe  that  to  more  than  one  of  us  the 
exquisite  pathos  of  the  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor  is  gone  when  Lucia  warbles 
her  woes,  be  it  never  so  entrancingly,  to 
an  admiring  house.  It  almost  seems  as 
if  the  garish  publicity  of  using  her  name 
for  operatic  title  were  a  special  interven- 
tion of  the  Muse,  that  we  might  the  less 


connect  song  with  story,  —  two  sensations 
that,  like  two  lights,  destroy  one  another 
by  mutual  interference. 

Against  this  preference  given  the 
sketch  it  may  be  urged  that  to  appreci- 
ate such  suggestions  presupposes  as  much 
art  in  the  public  as  in  the  painter.  But 
the  ability  to  appreciate  a  thing  when 
expressed  is  but  half  that  necessary  to 
express  it.  Some  understanding  must 
exist  in  the  observer  for  any  work  to  be 
intelligible.  It  is  only  a  question  of  de- 
gree. The  greater  the  imagination  of 
the  person  addressed,  the  more  had  bet- 
ter be  left  to  it.  Now  in  Japan  the  pub- 
lic is  singularly  artistic.  In  fact,  the 
artistic  appreciation  of  the  masses  there 
is  something  astonishing  to  us,  accus- 
tomed to  our  immense  intellectual  differ- 
ences between  man  and  man.  Sketches 
are  thus  peculiarly  fitting  to  such  a  land. 

Besides,  there  is  a  quiet  modesty 
about  the  sketch  which  is  itself  taking. 
To  attempt  the  complete  even  in  a  frac- 
tional bit  of  the  cosmos,  like  a  picture, 
has  in  it  a  difficulty  akin  to  the  proving 
of  a  universal  negative.  The  possibili- 
ties of  failure  are  enormously  increased, 
and  failure  is  less  forgiven  for  the  as- 
sumption. Art  might  perhaps  not  un- 
wisely follow  the  example  of  science  in 
such  matters  where  an  exhaustive  work, 
which  takes  the  better  part  of  a  lifetime 
to  produce,  is  invariably  entitled  by  its 
erudite  author  an  Elementary  Treatise 
on  whatever  it  may  happen  to  be. 

To  aid  the  effect  due  to  simplicity  of 
conception  steps  in  the  Far  Oriental's  won- 
derful technique.  His  brush  strokes  are 
very  few  in  number,  but  each  one  tells. 
They  are  laid  on  with  a  touch  which  is 
little  short  of  marvelous,  and  requires 
heredity  to  explain  its  skill.  For  in  his 
method  there  is  no  emending,  no  super- 
position, no  change  possible.  What  he 
does  is  done  once  and  for  all.  The  force 
of  it  grows  on  you  as  you  gaze.  Each 
stroke  expresses  surprisingly  much,  and 
suggests  more. '  Even  omissions  are 
made  significant.  In  his  painting  it  is 
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visibly  true  that  objects  can  be  rendered 
conspicuous  by  their  very  absence.  You 
are  quite  sure  you  see  what  on  scrutiny 
you  discover  to  be  only  the  illusion  of 
inevitable  inference.  The  Far  Oriental 
artist  understands  the  power  of  sugges- 
tion well ;  for  imagination  always  fills 
in  the  picture  better  than  the  brush, 
however  perfect  be  its  skill. 

Even  the  neglect  of  certain  general 
principles,  such  as  the  absence  of  shad- 
ows and  the  lack  of  perspective,  which 
we  consider  vital  to  effect,  is  seen  not 
to  be  of  the  importance  we  imagine. 
We  discover  in  these  paintings  how  im- 
material, artistically,  was  Peter  Schlim- 
mel's  sad  loss,  and  how  perfectly  possi- 
ble it  is  to  make  bits  of  discontinuous 
distance  take  the  place  effectively  of 
continuous  space. 

Do  we  not  follow  the  same  course  as 
regards  time  in  the  case  of  our  comedies, 
those  acted  pictures  of  life  ?  Should  we 
not  refuse  to  tolerate  a  play  that  insisted 
on  furnishing  us  with  a  full  perspective 
of  its  characters'  past  ?  And  yet  of  the 
two,  it  is  far  preferable,  artistically,  to 
be  given  too  much  in  sequence  than  too 
much  at  once.  The  Chinese,  who  put 
much  less  into  a  painting  than  what  we 
deem  indispensable,  delight  in  dramas 
that  last  six  weeks. 

To  give  a  concluding  touch  of  life  to 
my  necessarily  skeleton-like  generalities, 
I  will  instance  a  certain  painting  of 
Okie's  which  I  happen  to  possess.  It 
is  a  sunrise  on  the  coast  of  Japan.  A 
long  line  of  surf  is  seen  tumbling  in  to 
you  from  out  a  bank  of  mist,  just  pier- 
cing which  shows  the  blood-red  disk  of 
the  rising  sun,  while  over  the  narrow 
strip  of  breaking  rollers  three  cranes  are 
slowly  sailing  north.  And  that  is  all 
you  see.  You  do  not  see  the  shore; 
you  do  not  see  the  main ;  you  are  look- 
ing but  at  the  border-land  of  that  great 
unknown,  the  heaving  ocean  still  slum- 
bering beneath  its  chilly  coverlid  of 
mist,  out  of  which  come  the  breakers, 
and  the  sun,  and  the  cranes. 
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So  much  for  the  more  serious  side  of 
Japanese  fancy;  a  look  at  the  lighter 
leads  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Hand  in  hand  with  his  keen  poetic 
sensibility  goes  a  vivid  sense  of  humor, 
—  two  traits  that  commonly,  indeed,  are 
found  Maying  together  over  the  mead- 
ows of  imagination.  For,  as  it  might 
be  put,  — 

"  The  heart   that  is  soonest   awake    to  the 

flowers 
Is  also  the  first  to  be  touched  by  the  fun." 

The  Far  Oriental  well  exemplifies  this 
fact.  His  art,  wherever  fun  is  possible, 
fairly  bubbles  over  with  laughter.  From 
the  oldest  masters  down  to  Hokusai,  it  is 
constantly  welling  up  in  countless  sujets 
de  genre.  It  is  of  all  descriptions,  too. 
Now  it  lurks  in  merry  ambush,  like  the 
faint  suggestion  of  a  smile  on  an  other- 
wise serious  face,  so  subtile  that  the  ob- 
server is  left  wondering  whether  the  art- 
ist could  have  meant  what  seems  more 
like  one's  own  ingenious  discovery  ;  now 
it  breaks  out  into  the  broadest  of  grins, 
absurd  juxtapositions  of  singularly  hap- 
py incongruities.  For  Hokusai's  cari- 
catures and  Hendschel's  sketches  might 
be  twins.  If  there  is  a  difference,  it  is 
simply  in  the  greater  generality  of  its 
appreciation.  Humor  flits  easily  there 
at  the  sea-level  of  the  multitude.  For 
the  Japanese  temperament  is  ever  on 
the  verge  of  a  smile,  which  breaks  out 
with  catching  naivete  at  the  first  provo- 
cation. The  language  abounds  in  puns 
which  are  not  suffered  to  lie  idle,  and 
even  poetry  often  hinges  on  certain  con- 
secrated jeux  de  mots.  Nor  is  there 
anything  selfish  in  the  national  enjoy- 
ment. A  man  is  quite  as  ready  to  laugh 
at  his  own  expense  as  at  his  neighbor's, 
a  courtesy  which  his  neighbor  cordially 
returns. 

Now  humor  is  essentially  human  in 
its  application.  The  principle  of  the 
synthesis  of  contradictories,  popularly 
known  by  that  name,  is  necessarily  limit- 
ed in  its  field  to  man.  For  whether  it 
have  to  do  wholly  with  actions,  or  partly 
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with  the  words  that  express  them,  whe- 
ther it  be  presented  in  the  shape  of  a 
pun  or  a  pleasantry,  it  is  in  incongruous 
contrasts  that  its  virtue  lies.  It  is  the 
unexpected  that  provokes  the  smile. 
Now  no  such  incongruity  exists  in  na- 
ture ;  man  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  the 
power  of  making  himself  ridiculous.  So 
pleasant  is  pleasantry  that  we  do  indeed 
cultivate  it  beyond  its  proper  pale.  But 
it  is  only  by  personifying  Nature,  and 
gratuitously  attributing  to  her  errors  of 
which  she  is  incapable,  that  we  can  make 
fun  of  her.  We  sometimes  go  so  far  as 
to  hold  the  weather  up  to  ridicule  by  way 
of  impotent  revenge  ;  but  satires  upon 
the  circus-clown-like  character  of  our  cli- 
mate, which,  after  the  lamest  sort  of  a 
spring,  somehow  manages  a  capital  fall, 
would  in  the  Far  East  be  as  out  of  keep- 
ing with  fancy  as  with  fact.  To  a  Jap- 
anese, who  never  personifies  anything, 
such  innocent  irony  is  unmeaning.  Be- 
sides, it  would  be  also  untrue.  For  his 
May  carries  no  suggestion  of  unfulfill- 
ment  in  its  name. 

Those  Far  Eastern  sujets  de  genre 
which  have  to  do  with  man  fall  for  the 
most  part  under  one  of  two  heads,  the 
facetious  and  the  historical.  The  latter 
implies  no  particularly  intimate  concern 
for  man  in  himself,  for  the  past  has 
very  little  personality  for  the  present. 
As  for  the  former,  its  attention  is,  if 
anything,  derogatory  to  him,  for  we  are 
always  shy  of  making  fun  of  what  we 
feel  to  be  too  closely  a  part  of  ourselves. 
Impersonality  has  prevented  the  Far 
Oriental  from  having  much  amour 
propre.  He  has  no  particular  aversion 
to  caricaturing  himself.  Few  Europe- 
ans, perhaps,  would  have  cared  to  per- 
petrate a  self-portrait  like  one  painted 
by  Kinsei.  It  is  a  composite  picture  of  a 
thoroughly  Japanese  kind,  a  new  variety. 
The  great  potter,  who  was  also,  appar- 
ently, no  mean  painter,  has  combined 
three  aspects  of  himself  in  a  single  rep- 
resentation. At  first  sight  the  picture 
appears  to  be  simply  a  full-face  portrait ; 


but  as  you  continue  to  gaze  it  suddenly 
dawns  on  you  that  each  side  is  a  profile 
portrait  of  the  same  individual,  the  con- 
tour lines  being  ingeniously  made  to  do 
double  duty;  and  when  this  has  once 
struck  you,  you  cannot  look  at  the  pic- 
ture without  seeing  all  three  faces  simul- 
taneously. The  result  is  more  effective 
than  flattering. 

Far  Eastern  sculpture,  by  its  secon- 
dary importance  among  Far  Eastern  arts, 
witnesses  again  the  secondary  impor- 
tance assigned  to  man  at  our  mental 
antipodes.  In  this  art,  owing  to  its  ne- 
cessary limitations,  the  representation  of 
nature  in  its  broader  sense  is  impossible. 
For  in  the  first  place,  whatever  the  sub- 
ject, it  must  be  such  as  it  is  possible  to 
present  in  one  continuous  piece ;  dis- 
connected adjuncts,  as,  for  instance,  a 
flock  of  birds  flying,  which  might  be  in- 
troduced with  great  effect  in  painting, 
being  here  practically  beyond  the  artist's 
reach.  Secondly,  the  material  being  of 
uniform  appearance,  as  a  rule,  color,  or 
even  shading,  vital  points  in  landscape 
portrayal,  is  out  of  the  question,  unless 
the  piece  be  subsequently  painted,  as  in 
Grecian  art,  a  custom  which  is  not  prac- 
ticed in  China  or  Japan.  Lastly,  an- 
other fact  fatal  to  the  representation  of 
landscape  is  the  size.  The  reduced 
scale  of  the  reproduction  suggests  falsity 
at  once,  —  a  falsity  whose  belittlement 
the  mind  can  neither  forget  nor  forgive. 
Plain  sculpture  is  therefore  practically 
limited  to  statuary,  either  of  men  or  ani- 
mals. The  result  is  that  in  their  art, 
where  landscape  counts  for  so  much, 
sculpture  plays  a  very  minor  part.  In 
what  little  there  is  Nature's  place  is 
taken  by  Buddha.  For  there  are  two 
classes  of  statues,  divided  the  one  from 
the  other  by  that  step  which  separates 
the  sublime  from  the  ridiculous,  namely, 
the  colossal  and  the  diminutive.  There 
is  no  happy  human  mean.  Of  the  first 
kind  are  the  beautiful  bronze  figures  of 
the  Buddha,  like  the  Kamakura  Buddha, 
fifty  feet  high  and  ninety -seven  feet 
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round,  in  whose  face  all  that  is  grand 
and  noble  lies  sleeping,  the  living  repre- 
sentation of  Nirvana;  and  of  the  sec- 
ond, those  odd  little  ornaments  known  as 
netsuke,  comical  carvings  for  the  most 
part,  grotesque  figures  of  men  and  mon- 
keys, saints  and  sinners,  gods  and  devils. 
Appealing  bits  of  ivory,  bone,  or  wood 
they  are,  in  which  the  dumb  animals 
are  as  speaking  likenesses  as  their  hu- 
man fellows. 

The  other  arts  show  the  same  motif  in 
their  decorations.  Pottery  and  lacquer 
alike  witness  the  respective  positions  as- 
signed to  the  serious  and  the  comic  in 
Far  Eastern  feeling. 

The  Far  Oriental  makes  fun  of  man 
and  makes  love  to  Nature;  and  it  al- 


most seems  as  if  Nature  heard  his  silent 
prayer,  and  smiled  upon  him  in  accept- 
ance ;  as  if  the  love-light  lent  her  face 
the  added  beauty  that  it  lends  the  maid's. 
For  nowhere  in  this  world,  probably,  is 
she  lovelier  than  in  Japan:  a  climate 
of  long,  happy  means  and  short  ex- 
tremes, months  of  spring  and  months  of 
autumn,  with  but  a  few  weeks  of  winter 
or  of  summer  in  between ;  a  land  of 
flowers,  where  the  lotus  and  the  cherry, 
the  plum  and  the  wistaria,  grow  wanton- 
ly side  by  side  ;  a  land  where  the  bamboo 
embosoms  the  maple,  where  the  pine  at 
last  has  found  its  palm-tree,  and  the 
tropic  and  the  temperate  zones  forget 
their  separate  identity  in  one  long  self- 
obliterating  kiss. 

Percival  Lowell. 
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[Continued.] 

PEBA,  at  this  time,  was  indulging  it- 
self in  its  last  gayeties  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  summer  season,  when  every 
one  who  is  able  to  leave  the  town  goes 
up  the  Bosphorus,  or  to  the  islands. 
The  weather  was  growing  warm,  but 
still  the  dancing  continued  with  undi- 
minished  vigor.  Among  other  festivi- 
ties there  was  to  be  a  masked  ball,  a 
species  of  amusement  which  is  very  rare 
in  Constantinople ;  but  somebody  had 
suggested  the  idea,  one  of  the  great  em- 
bassies had  taken  it  up,  and  at  last  the 
day  was  fixed  and  the  invitations  were 
issued.  It  was  to  be  a  great  affair,  and 
everybody  went  secretly  about  the  busi- 
ness of  composing  costumes  and  dis- 
guises. There  was  much  whispering 
and  plotting  and  agreeing  together  in 
schemes  of  mystification.  The  evening 
came,  everybody  went,  and  the  ball  was 
a  great  success. 


Hermione  had  entirely  hidden  her 
costume  with  a  black  domino,  which  is 
certainly  the  surest  disguise  which  any 
one  can  wear;  Its  wide  folds  reached 
to  the  ground,  and  completely  hid  her 
figure,  while  even  her  hands  were  ren- 
dered unrecognizable  by  loose  black 
gloves.  Paul  had  been  told  what  she 
was  to  wear  ;  but  he  probably  knew  her 
by  some  sign,  agreed  upon  beforehand, 
from  all  the  other  black  dominos ;  for 
a  number  of  other  ladies  had  chosen  the 
same  over-garment  to  hide  the  brilliant 
costumes  until  the  time  came  for  un- 
masking. He  came  up  to  her  immedi- 
ately, and  offered  his  arm,  proposing  to 
walk  through  the  rooms  before  dancing  ; 
but  Hermione  would  not  hear  of  it,  say- 
ing that  if  she  were  seen  with  him  at 
first  she  would  be  found  out  at  once. 

"  Do  not  be  unreasonable,"  said  she, 
as  she  saw  the  disappointed  look  on  his 
face.  "  I  want  to  mystify  ever  so  many 
people  first.  TKen  I  will  dance  with 
you  as  much  as  you  like." 
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"  Very  well,"  said  Paul,  rather  cold- 
ly. "  When  you  want  me,  come  to  me." 

Hermione  nodded,  and  moved  away, 
mixing  with  the  crowd  under  the  hun- 
dreds of  lights  in  the  great  ball-room. 
Paul  sighed,  and  stood  by  the  door,  car- 
ing little  for  what  went  on.  He  was 
not  a  man  who  really  took  pleasure  in 
society,  though  he  had  cultivated  his 
social  faculties  to  the  utmost,  as  being 
necessary  to  his  career.  The  fact  that 
all  the  ladies  were  masked  dispensed 
him  for  the  time  from  the  duty  of  mak- 
ing the  round  of  the  room  and  speaking 
to  all  his  acquaintances,  and  he  was  glad 
of  it.  But  Hermione  was  bent  upon  en- 
joying her  first  masked  ball,  and  all  the 
freedom  of  moving  about  alone.  She 
spoke  to  many  men  whom  she  knew, 
using  a  high,  squeaking  voice  which  in 
no  way  recalled  her  natural  tones.  In 
the  course  of  half  an  hour  she  found  Al- 
exander Patoff  talking  earnestly  with  a 
lady  in  a  white  domino,  whom  she  rec- 
ognized, to  her  surprise,  as  her  aunt 
Chrysophrasia.  Alexander  evidently 
had  no  idea  of  her  identity,  for  he  was 
speaking  in  low  and  passionate  tones, 
while  Miss  Dabstreak,  who  seemed  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  mystification 
with  amazing  readiness,  replied  in  the 
conventional  squeak.  She  had  con- 
cealed her  hands  in  the  loose  sleeves  of 
her  domino,  and  as  she  was  of  about  the 
same  height  as  Hermione,  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  prove  that  she  was 
not  Hermione  herself. 

"  Hermione,"  exclaimed  Alexander, 
just  as  the  real  Hermione  came  up  to 
him,  "  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  talk  in 
that  voice  !  What  is  the  use  of  keeping 
up  this  ridiculous  disguise  ?  Do  you  not 
see  that  I  am  in  earnest  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,"  squeaked  Chrysophrasia. 
"  So  am  I.  But  somebody  might  hear 
my  natural  voice,  you  know." 

Hermione  started,  and  drew  back  a 
little.  It  was  a  strange  position,  for  Al- 
exander was  evidently  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  making  love  to  herself, 
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and  her  aunt  was  amused  by  drawing 
him  on.  She  hesitated,  not  knowing 
what  she  ought  to  do.  It  was  clear  that, 
unless  she  made  herself  known  to  him, 
he  might  remain  under  the  impression 
that  she  had  accepted  his  love-making. 
She  waited  to  see  what  would  happen. 
But  Chrysophrasia  had  probably  detect- 
ed her,  for  presently  the  white  domino 
moved  quickly  away  towards  the  crowd. 
Alexander  sprang  forward,  and  would 
have  followed,  but  Hermione  crossed  his 
path,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  sleeve. 

"  Will  you  give  me  your  arm,  Alex- 
ander?" she  said,  quietly,  in  her  natu- 
ral way. 

He  stopped  short,  stared  at  her,  and 
then  broke  into  a  short,  half  -  angry 
laugh.  But  he  gave  her  his  arm,  and 
walked  by  her  side,  with  an  expression 
of  bewilderment  and  annoyance  on  his 
beautiful  face.  Hermione  was  too  wise 
to  say  that  she  had  overheard  the  con- 
versation, and  Alexander  was  ashamed 
to  own  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
taken  some  one  else  for  her.  But  by 
making  herself  known  Hermione  had  ef- 
fectually annulled  whatever  false  impres- 
sion Chrysophrasia  had  made  upon  him. 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  lady  in 
white  domino  is,  with  whom  I  was  talk- 
ing a  moment  ago  ?  Did  you  see  her  ?  " 
he  asked,  rather  nervously. 

"  It  is  our  beloved  aunt  Chrysophra- 
sia," said  Hermione,  calmly. 

"  Good  heavens  !  Aunt  Chrysophra- 
sia !  "  exclaimed  Alexander,  in  some 
horror. 

"  Why  '  good  heavens  '  ?  "  inquired 
Hermione.  "  Have  you  been  doing  any- 
thing foolish  ?  I  am  sure  you  have  been 
making  love  to  her.  Tell  me  all  about 
it." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  tell.  But  what 
a  wonderful  disguise  !  How  many 
dances  will  you  give  me  ?  May  I  have 
the  cotillon  ?  " 

"  You  may  have  a  quadrille,"  an- 
swered Hermiorie. 

"A   quadrille,  two  waltzes,  and  the 
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cotillon.  That  will  do  very  well.  As 
nobody  knows  you  in  that  domino,  we 
can  dance  as  often  as  we  please,  and 
you  will  only  be  seen  with  me  in  the 
cotillon.  What  is  your  costume  ?  I 
am  sure  it  is  something  wonderful." 

"  How  you  run  on ! "  exclaimed  the 
young  girl.  "  You  do  not  give  one  the 
time  to  refuse  one  thing  before  you  take 
another !  " 

"That  is  the  best  way,  and  you 
know  it,"  answered  Alexander,  laugh- 
ing. "  A  man  should  never  give  a  wo- 
man time  to  refuse.  It  is  the  greatest 
mistake  that  can  be  imagined." 

"  Did  aunt  Chrysophrasia  refuse  to 
dance  with  you  ?  "  inquired  Hermione. 

Alexander  bit  his  lip,  and  a  faint 
color  rose  in  his  transparent  skin. 

"  Aunt  Chrysophrasia  is  a  hard-heart- 
ed old  person,"  he  replied,  evasively ; 
but  he  almost  shuddered  at  the  thought 
that  under  the  white  domino  there  had 
lurked  the  green  eyes  and  the  faded, 
sour  face  of  his  aesthetic  relative. 

"  To  think  that  even  she  should  have 
resisted  you !  "  exclaimed  Hermione, 
wickedly. 

"  Better  she  than  you,"  said  Alexan- 
der, lowering  his  tone  as  they  passed 
near  a  group  of  persons  who  chattered 
loudly  in  feigned  voices.  "Better  she 
than  you,  dear  cousin,"  he  repeated, 
gently.  "To  be  refused  anything  by 
you  "  — 

"  They  do  things  very  well  here,"  in- 
terrupted Hermione,  pretending  not  to 
hear.  "  They  have  such  magnificent 
rooms,  and  the  floor  is  so  good." 

"  Hermione,  why  do  you  "  — 

"  Because,"  said  Hermione  quickly, 
before  he  could  finish  his  sentence,  "  be- 
cause you  say  too  much,  cousin  Alexan- 
der. I  interrupt  you  because  you  go 
too  far,  and  because  the  only  possible 
way  of  checking  you  is  to  cut  you 
short." 

"  And  why  must  you  check  me  ?  Am 
I  rude  or  rough  with  you  ?  Do  I  say 
anything  that  you  should  not  hear  ? 


You  know  that  I  love  you ;  why  may  I 
not  tell  you  so  ?  I  know.  You  will 
say  that  Paul  has  spoken  before  me. 
But  do  you  love  Paul  ?  Hermione,  can 
you  own  to  yourself  that  you  love  him, 
—  not  as  a  brother,  but  as  the  man  you 
would  choose  to  marry?  He  does  not 
love  you  as  I  love  you." 

"  Hush  !  "  exclaimed  the  young  girl. 
"  You  must  not.  I  will  go  away  and 
leave  you." 

"  I  wiU  follow  you." 

"  Why  will  you  torment  me  so  ?  " 
Perhaps  her  tone  of  voice  did  not  ex- 
press all  the  annoyance  she  meant  to 
show,  for  Alexander  did  not  desist.  He 
only  changed  his  manner,  growing  sud- 
denly as  soft  and  yielding  as  a  girl. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  annoy  you,"  he 
said.  "  You  know  that  I  never  mean 
to.  You  must  forgive  me,  you  must 
be  kind  to  me,  Hermione.  You  have 
the  stronger  position,  and  you  should  be 
merciful.  How  can  I  help  saying  some- 
thing of  what  I  feel  ?  " 

"  You  should  not  feel  it,  to  begin 
with,"  answered  his  cousin. 

"  Will  you  teach  me  how  I  may  not 
love  you  ?  "  His  voice  dropped  almost 
to  a  whisper,  as  he  bent  down  to  her  and 
asked  the  question.  But  Hermione  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  not  having  any  very 
satisfactory  plan  to  propose.  Half  re- 
luctant, she  sat  down  by  him  upon  a 
sofa  in  the  corner  of  an  almost  empty 
room.  There  were  tall  plants  in  the 
windows,  and  the  light  was  softened  by 
rose-colored  shades. 

"  It  must  be  a  hard  lesson  to  learn," 
said  Alexander,  speaking  again.  "  But 
if  you  will  teach  me,  I  will  try  and 
learn  it ;  for  I  will  do  anything  you  ask 
me.  You  say  I  must  not  love  you,  but 
I  love  you  already.  When  I  am  with 
you  I  am  carried  away,  like  a  boat  spin- 
ning down  the  Neva  in  the  springtime. 
Can  the  river  stop  itself,  in  order  that 
what  lives  in  it  may  not  move  any 
more  ?  Can  it  say  to  the  skiff,  '  Go  no 
further,'  when  the  skiff  is  already  far 
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from  the  shore,  at  the  mercy  of  the  wa- 
ter ?  " 

"  The  boatman  must  pull  hard  at  his 
oars,"  laughed  Hermione.  "  Have  you 
never  seen  a  caique  pull  through  the 
Devil's  Stream  on  the  Bosphorus,  at 
Bala  Hissar  ?  It  is  hard  work,  but  it 
generally  succeeds." 

"  A  man  may  fight  against  the  devil, 
but  he  cannot  struggle  against  what  he 
worships.  Or,  if  he  can,  you  must 
teach  me  how  to  do  it,  and  give  me 
some  weapon  to  fight  with." 

"  You  must  rely  on  yourself  for  that. 
You  must  say,  '  I  will  not,'  and  it  will 
be  very  easy.  Besides,"  she  added,  with 
another  laugh,  in  which  there  was  a  ra- 
ther nervous  ring,  —  "  besides,  you  know 
all  this  is  only  a  comedy,  or  a  pastime. 
You  are  not  in  earnest." 

"  I  wish  I  were  not,"  answered  Alex- 
ander, softly.  "You  tell  me  to  rely 
upon  myself.  I  rely  on  you.  I  love 
you,  and  that  makes  you  stronger  than 
me." 

Hermione  believed  him,  and  perhaps 
she  was  right.  She  felt,  and  he  made 
her  feel,  that  she  dominated  him,  and 
could  turn  him  whither  she  would.  Her 
pride  was  flattered,  and  though  she 
promised  herself  that  she  would  make 
him  give  up  his  love  for  her  by  the 
mere  exertion  of  a  superior  common 
sense,  she  was  conscious  that  the  task 
was  not  wholly  distasteful.  She  en- 
joyed the  sensation  of  being  the  strong- 
er, of  realizing  that  Alexander  was 
wholly  at  her  feet  and  subject  to  her 
commands.  That  he  should  have  grad- 
ually grown  so  intimate  as  to  speak  so 
freely  to  her  is  not  altogether  surpris- 
ing. They  were  own  cousins,  and  called 
each  other  by  their  Christian  names. 
They  met  daily,  and  were  often  together 
for  many  consecutive  hours,  and  Ma- 
dame Patoff  did  her  best  to  promote 
this  state  of  things.  Hermione  had 
become  accustomed  to  his  devotion, 
for  he  had  advanced  by  imperceptible 
stages.  When  he  first  said  that  he 


loved  her,  she  took  it  as  she  might  have 
taken  such  an  expression  from  her  bro- 
ther, —  as  the  exuberant  expression  of 
an  affection  purely  platonic,  not  to  say 
brotherly.  When  he  had  repeated  it 
more  earnestly,  she  had  laughed  at  him, 
and  he  had  laughed  with  her  in  a  way 
which  disarmed  all  her  suspicions.  But 
each  time  that  he  said  it  he  laughed 
less,  until  she  realized  that  he  was  not 
jesting.  Then  she  reproached  herself  a 
little  for  having  let  the  intimacy  grow, 
and  determined  to  persuade  him  by  gen- 
tle means  that  he  had  made  a  mistake. 
She  felt  that  she  was  responsible  for  his 
conduct,  because  she  had  not  been  wise 
enough  to  stop  him  at  the  outset,  and 
she  therefore  felt  also  that  it  would  be 
unjust  to  make  a  violent  scene,  and  that 
it  was  altogether  out  of  the  question  to 
speak  to  Paul  about  the  matter.  To 
tell  the  truth,  she  was  not  sorry  that  it 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  this  was 
the  most  dangerous  element  in  her  inti- 
macy with  Alexander.  When  a  young 
woman  who  has  not  a  profound  experi- 
ence of  the  world  undertakes  to  convince 
a  man  by  sheer  argument  that  he  ought 
not  to  love  her,  the  result  is  likely  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  and  she  stands  less  chance 
of  persuading  than  of  being  persuaded. 
A  man  who  persuades  a  woman  that  she 
is  able  to  influence  him,  and  that  he  is 
wholly  at  her  mercy,  has  already  suc- 
ceeded in  making  himself  interesting  to 
her ;  and  she  will  not  readily  abandon 
the  exercise  of  her  power,  since  she  is 
provided  with  the  too  plausible  excuse 
that  she  is  doing  him  good,  and  conse- 
quently is  herself  doing  right. 

"  I  wish  you  would  really  listen  to 
me,  and  take  my  advice,"  said  Her- 
mione, after  a  pause.  "  There  is  so 
much  that  is  good  in  you,  —  so  much 
that  is  far  better  than  this  foolish  love- 
making." 

Alexander  Patoff  smiled  softly,  and 
his  brown  eyes  gazed  dreamily  at  hers, 
that  just  showed  through  the  openings 
in  the  black  domino. 
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"  If  there  is  anything  good  in  me, 
you  have  put  it  there,"  he  answered. 
"  Do  not  take  it  away  ;  do  not  give  me 
the  physic  of  good  advice." 

"  I  think  you  need  it  more  than  usual 
to-night,"  said  his  cousin.  "You  are 
more  than  usually  foolish,  you  know." 

"  You  are  more  than  usually  wise. 
But  if  you  tell  me  to  do  anything  to- 
night, I  will  do  it." 

"  Then  go  away  and  dance  with  some 
one  else,"  laughed  Hermione.  To  her 
surprise,  Alexander  rose  quietly,  and 
with  one  gentle  glance  turned  away. 
Then  she  repented. 

"  Alexander  !  "  she  exclaimed,  almost 
involuntarily. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  coming  back, 
and  seating  himself  again  by  her  side. 

"  I  did  not  tell  you  to  come  back," 
she  said,  amused  at  his  docility. 

"No  —  but  I  came,"  he  replied. 
"  You  called  me.  I  thought  you  had  for- 
gotten something.  Shall  I  go  away 
again  ?  " 

"  No.  You  may  stay,  if  you  will  be 
good,"  said  she,  leaning  back  and  look- 
ing away  from  him. 

"  I  promise.  Besides,  you  admitted 
a  moment  ago  that  I  was  very  good. 
Perhaps  I  am  too  good,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  you  sent  me  away." 

"  I  did  not  say  you  were  good.  I 
said  there  was  some  good  in  you.  You 
always  take  everything  for  granted." 

"  I  will  take  all  you  grant,"  said  he. 

"I  grant  nothing.  It  is  you  who 
fancy  that  I  do.  You  have  altogether 
too  much  imagination." 

"I  never  need  it  with  you,  even  if 
I  have  it,"  answered  Alexander.  "  You 
are  infinitely  beyond  anything  I  ever 
imagined,  in  my  wildest  dreams." 

"So  are  you,"  laughed  Hermione. 
"  Only  —  it  is  in  a  different  way." 

"Why  do  you  think  I  like  you  so 
much?"  asked  her  cousin,  suddenly 
changing  his  tone. 

"  Because  you  ought  not  to,"  she  an- 
swered, without  hesitation. 
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"  Then  you  think  that  as  soon  as  any 
one  tells  me  that  I  should  not  like  a 
thing,  I  make  up  my  mind  to  like  it  and 
to  have  it  ?  No,  that  is  not  the  rea- 
son I  love  you." 

"  It  was  '  liking,'  not  '  loving,'  a  mo- 
ment ago,"  observed  Hermione.  "  Please 
always  say  ( liking.'  It  is  a  much  bet- 
ter word." 

"  Perhaps.  It  leaves  more  to  the  im- 
agination, of  which  you  say  I  have  so 
much.  The  reason  I  like  you  so  much, 
Hermione,  is  because  you  are  so  honest. 
You  always  say  just  what  you  mean." 

"  Yes.  The  difficulty  lies  in  making 
you  understand  what  I  mean." 

"  As  the  Frenchman  said  when  a 
man  misunderstood  him.  You  furnish 
me  with  an  argument ;  you  are  not 
bound  to  furnish  me  with  an  under- 
standing. No,  I  am  afraid  that  would 
be  asking  the  impossible.  It  is  easier 
for  a  woman  to  talk  than  for  a  man  to 
know  what  she  thinks." 

"  I  thought  you  said  I  was  honest. 
Please  explain,"  returned  Hermione. 

"  Honesty  does  not  always  carry  con- 
viction. I  mean  that  you  are  evidently 
most  wonderfully  honest,  from  your  own 
point  of  view.  If  I  could  make  my 
opinion  yours,  everything  would  be  set- 
tled very  soon." 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"Why  should  I  tell  you?  I  have 
told  you  so  often,  and  you  will  not  be- 
lieve me.  If  I  say  it,  you  will  send  me 
away  again.  I  do  not  say  it,  —  another 
proof  of  my  goodness  to-night." 

"I  am  deeply  sensible,"  answered 
Hermione,  with  a  laugh.  "  Come,  I  will 
give  you  one  dance,  and  then  you  must 
go." 

So  they  left  their  seat,  and  went  into 
the  ball-room  just  as  the  musicians  be- 
gan to  play  Nur  fur  Natur ;  and  the 
enchanting  strains  of  the  waltz  carried 
them  away  in  the  swaying  movement, 
and  did  them  no  manner  of  good.  Just 
such  conversations  had  taken  place  be- 
fore, and  would  take  place  again  so  long 
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as  Hermione  maintained  the  possibility 
of  converting  Alexander  to  the  platonic 
view  of  cousinly  affection.  But  each 
time  some  chance  expression,  some  soft- 
er tone  of  voice,  some  warmer  gleam  of 
light  in  the  Russian's  brown  eyes,  be- 
trayed that  he  was  gaining  ground 
rather  than  losing  anything  of  the  ad- 
vantage he  had  already  obtained. 

Half  an  hour  later  Hermione  laid  her 
hand  on  Paul's  arm,  and  looked  up  ra- 
ther timidly  into  his  eyes  through  the 
holes  in  her  domino.  His  expression 
was  very  cold  and  hard,  but  it  changed 
as  he  recognized  her. 

"  At  last,"  he  said  happily,  as  he  led 
her  away. 

"At  last,"  she  echoed,  with  a  little 
sigh.  "  Do  you  want  to  dance  ?  "  she 
asked.  "  It  is  so  hot ;  let  us  go  and  sit 
down  somewhere." 

Almost  by  accident  they  came  to  the 
place  where  Hermione  had  sat  with  Al- 
exander. There  was  no  one  there,  and 
they  installed  themselves  upon  the  same 
sofa. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  coming," 
said  Paul.  "After  all,  what  does  it 
matter  whether  people  see  us  together 
or  not  ?  I  never  can  understand  what 
amusement  there  is,  after  the  first  five 
minutes,  in  rushing  about  in  a  domino 
and  trying  to  mystify  people." 

"  No,"  answered  Hermione,  "it  is 
not  very  amusing.  I  would  much  rather 
sit  quietly  and  talk  with  some  one  I 
know  and  who  knows  me." 

"I  want  to  tell  you  .something  to- 
night, dear,"  said  Paul,  after  a  short  si- 
lence. "  Do  you  mind  if  I  tell  you 
now  ?  " 

"  No  bad  news  ?  "  asked  Hermione, 
rather  nervously. 

"  No.  It  is  simply  this  :  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  must  speak  to  your 
father  to-morrow.  Do  not  be  startled, 
darling.  This  position  cannot  last.  I 
am  not  acting  an  honorable  part,  and 
he  expects  me  to  ask  him  the  question. 
I  know  you  have  objected  to  my  going 


to  him  for  a  long  time,  but  I  feel  that 
the  thing  must  be  done.  There  can  be 
no  good  objection  to  our  marriage,  — 
Mr.  Carvel  made  Griggs  understand 
that.  Tell  me,  is  there  any  real  reason 
why  I  should  not  speak  ?  " 

Hermione  turned  her  head  away. 
Under  the  long  sleeves  of  her  domino 
her  small  hands  were  tightly  clasped  to- 
gether. 

"  Is  there  any  reason,  dear  ?  "  repeat- 
ed Paul,  very  gently.  But  as  her  silence 
continued  his  lips  set  themselves  firmly, 
and  his  face  grew  slowly  pale. 

"  Will  you  please  speak,  darling  ?  " 
he  said,  in  changed  tones.  "  I  am  very- 
nervous,"  he  added,  with  a  short,  harsh 
laugh. 

"  Oh  —  Paul !  Don't !  "  cried  Her- 
mione. Her  voice  seemed  to  choke  her 
as  she  spoke.  Then  she  took  courage, 
and  continued  more  calmly :  "  Please, 
please  wait  a  little  longer,  —  it  is  such  a 
risk ! " 

Paul  laughed  again,  almost  roughly. 

"  A  risk !  What  risk  ?  Your  father 
has  done  all  but  give  his  formal  consent. 
What  possible  danger  can  there  be  ?  " 

"  No.  Not  from  him,  —  it  is  not 
that !  " 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  Hermione,  what 
in  the  name  of  Heaven  is  the  matter? 
Speak,  darling !  Tell  me  what  it  is. 
I  cannot  bear  this  much  longer."  In- 
deed, the  man's  suppressed  passion  was 
on  the  very  point  of  breaking  out,  and 
the  blue  light  quivered  in  his  eyes,  while 
his  face  grew  unnaturally  pale. 

"  Oh,  Paul  —  I  cannot  tell  you  —  you 
frighten  me  so,"  murmured  Hermione,  in 
broken  tones.  "  Oh,  Paul !  Forgive  me 
—  forgive  me  !  " 

At  that  moment  Gregorios  Balsamides 
passed  before  their  corner,  a  lady  in  a 
red  hood  and  a  red  mask  leaning  on  his 
arm. 

"  Hush  !  "  exclaimed  Paul,  under  his 
breath,  as  the  couple  came  near  them. 
But  Gregorios  only  nodded  familiarly 
to  Paul,  stared  a  moment  at  his  pale 
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face,  glanced  at  the  black  domino,  and 
went  on  with  his  partner.  "I  do  not 
want  to  frighten  you,  dearest,"  continued 
Paul,  when  no  one  could  hear  them. 
"And  what  have  I  to  forgive?  Do 
not  be  afraid,  and  tell  me  what  all  this 
means." 

"  I  must,"  answered  Hermione,  her 
strength  returning  suddenly.  "  I  must, 
or  I  should  despise  myself.  You  must 
not  go  to  my  father,  Paul  —  because 
I  —  I  am  not  sure  of  myself." 

She  trembled  visibly  under  her  do- 
mino, as  she  spoke  the  last  words  almost 
in  a  whisper,  hesitating  and  yet  forcing 
herself  to  tell  the  truth.  Paul  glanced 
uneasily  at  the  black  drapery  which 
veiled  all  her  head  and  figure,  and  with 
one  hand  he  grasped  the  carved  end  of 
the  sofa,  so  that  it  cracked  under  the 
pressure.  For  some  seconds  there  was 
an  awful  silence,  broken  only  by  low 
sounds  which  told  that  Hermione  was 
crying. 

"You  mean  —  that  you  do  not  love 
me,"  said  Paul  at  last,  very  slowly, 
steadying  his  voice  on  every  syllable. 

The  young  girl  shook  her  head,  and 
tried  to  speak.  But  the  words  would 
not  come.  Meanwhile  the  strong  man's 
anger  was  slowly  rising,  very  slowly  but 
very  surely,  so  that  Hermione  felt  it 
coming,  as  a  belated  traveler  on  the 
sands  sees  the  tide  creeping  nearer  to 
the  black  cliff. 

"Hermione,"  he  said,  very  sternly, 
"if  you  mean  that  you  are  no  longer 
willing  to  marry  me,  say  so  plainly.  I 
will  forgive  you  if  I  can,  because  I  love 
you.  But  please  do  not  trifle  with  me. 
I  can  bear  the  worst,  but  I  cannot  bear 
waiting." 

"  Do  not  talk  like  that,  Paul !  "  cried 
his  cousin,  in  an  agonized  voice,  but  re- 
covering her  power  of  speech  before  the 
pent-up  anger  he  seemed  to  be  control- 
ling. "  Let  us  wait,  Paul ;  let  us  wait 
and  be  sure.  I  cannot  marry  you  un- 
less I  am  sure  that  I  love  you  as  I 
ought  to  love  you.  I  do  love  you,  but 


I  feel  that  I  could  love  you  so  much 
more  —  as  —  as  I  should  like  to  love  my 
—  the  man  I  marry.  Have  patience,  — 
please  have  patience  for  a  little  while." 

Paul's  white  lips  opened  and  shut  me- 
chanically as  he  answered  her. 

"  I  am  very  patient.  I  have  been 
patient  for  long.  But  it  cannot  last  for- 
ever. I  believed  you  loved  me  and  had 
promised  to  marry  me.  If  you  have 
made  a  mistake,  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. But  I  must  really  beg  you  to 
make  up  your  mind  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Oh,  pray  do  not  talk  like  that.  You 
are  so  cold.  I  am  so  very  unhappy !  " 

"  What  would  you  have  me  say  ?  " 
asked  Paul,  his  voice  growing  clearer 
and  harder  with  every  word.  "  Will 
you  answer  me  one  question  ?  Will  you 
tell  me  whether  you  have  learned  to 
care  so  much  for  another  man  that  your 
liking  for  him  makes  you  doubt  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  "  —  She  stopped,  then 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "  How  can  you  ask 
me  such  a  question  ?  " 

"  What  are  you  afraid  of  ?  "  inquired 
Paul,  in  the  same  hard  tone.  "  You  al- 
ways tell  the  truth.  You  will  tell  it  now. 
Has  any  other  man  come  between  you 
and  me  ?  " 

It  was  of  no  use  for  her  to  hesitate. 
She  could  command  Alexander  and  give 
him  any  answer  she  chose,  but  Paul's 
strong  nature  completely  dominated  her. 
She  bent  her  head  in  assent,  and  the 
"  Yes  "  she  spoke  was  almost  inaudible. 

"  And  you  ask  time  to  choose  between 
us  ?  "  asked  Paul,  icily.  "Yes,  I  under- 
stand. You  shall  have  the  time,  —  as 
long  as  you  please  to  remain  in  Constan- 
tinople. I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
being  so  frank.  May  I  give  you  my 
arm  to  go  into  the  next  room  ?  " 

"  How  unkind  you  are !  "  said  Her- 
mione, making  an  effort  to  rise.  But 
her  strength  failed  her,  and  she  fell 
back  into  her  seat.  "  Excuse  me,"  she 
faltered.  "  Please  wait  one  moment,  — 
I  am  not  well." 

Paul  looked  at  her,   and  hesitated. 
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But  her  weakness  touched  him,  and  he 
spoke  more  gently  as  he  turned  to  her. 

"May  I  get  you  a  glass  of  water, 
or  anything  ?  " 

"  Thanks,  nothing.  It  will  be  over 
in  a  moment,  —  only  a  little  dizziness." 

For  a  few  seconds  they  remained 
seated  in  silence.  Then  Hermione 
turned  her  head,  and  looked  at  her 
cousin's  white  face.  Her  small  gloved 
hand  stole  out  from  under  her  domino, 
and  rested  on  his  arm.  He  took  no 
notice  of  the  action ;  he  did  not  even 
look  at  her. 

"Paul,"  she  said,  very  gently,  "you 
will  thank  me  some  day  for  having 
waited." 

A  contemptuous  answer  rose  to  his 
lips,  but  he  was  ashamed  of  it  before  it 
was  spoken,  and  merely  raised  his  eye- 
brows, as  he  answered  in  perfectly  mo- 
notonous tones. 

"  I  believe  you  have  done  what  you 
think  best." 

"  Indeed  I  have,"  replied  Hermione, 
rising  to  her  feet. 

He  offered  her  his  arm,  and  they 
went  out  together.  But  when  supper- 
time  came,  and  with  it  the  hour  for  un- 
masking, Hermione  was  not  to  be  seen ; 
and  Alexander,  who  had  counted  upon 
her  half-given  assent  to  dance  the  co- 
tillon with  him,  leaned  disconsolately 
against  a  door,  wondering  whether  it 
could  be  worth  while  to  sacrifice  himself 
by  engaging  any  one  in  her  place. 

But  Paul  did  not  go  home.  He  was 
too  angry  to  be  alone,  and  above  all 
too  deeply  wounded.  Besides,  his  posi- 
tion required  that  he  should  stay  at  least 
until  supper  was  over,  and  it  was  almost 
a  relief  to  move  about  among  the  gor- 
geous costumes  of  all  kinds  which  now 
issued  from  the  black,  white,  and  red 
dominos,  as  a  moth  from  the  chrys- 
alis. He  spoke  to  many  people,  saying 
the  same  thing  to  each,  with  the  same 
mechanical  smile,  as  men  do  when  they 
are  obliged  day  after  day  to  accomplish 
a  certain  social  task.  But  the  effort  was 


agreeable,  and  took  off  the  first  keen 
edge  of  his  wrath. 

He  had  no  need  to  ask  the  name  of 
the  man  who  had  come  between  him  and 
the  woman  he  loved.  For  weeks  he  had 
watched  his  brother  and  Hermione,  ask- 
ing himself  if  their  intimacy  meant  any- 
thing, and  then  driving  away  the  tor- 
menting question,  as  though  it  contained 
something  of  disloyalty  to  her.  Now  he 
remembered  that  for  weeks  this  thing 
she  had  spoken  must  have  been  in  her 
mind,  since  she  had  always  entreated 
him  to  wait  a  little  longer  before  speak- 
ing with  her  father.  It  had  appeared 
such  an  easy  matter  to  her  to  wait ;  it 
was  such  a  hard  matter  for  him,  — 
harder  than  death  it  seemed  now.  For 
it  was  all  over.  He  believed  that  she 
had  spoken  her  last  word  that  night,  and 
that  in  speaking  of  waiting  still  longer 
she  had  only  intended  to  make  it  less 
troublesome  to  break  it  off.  She  had 
admitted  that  another  man  had  come 
between  them.  Was  anything  further 
needed  ?  It  followed,  of  course,  that 
she  loved  this  other  man  —  Alexander 
—  better  than  himself.  For  the  present 
he  could  see  only  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  he  repeated  to  himself  that  all 
was  over,  saying  it  again  and  again  in 
his  heart,  as  he  went  the  rounds  of  the 
room,  asking  each  acquaintance  he  met 
concerning  his  or  her  plans  for  the  sum- 
mer, commenting  on  the  weather,  and 
praising  the  successful  arrangement  of 
the  masked  ball. 

But  Paul  was  ignorant  of  two  things, 
in  his  present  frame  of  mind.  He  did 
not  know  that  Hermione  had  been  per- 
fectly sincere  in  what  she  had  said,  and 
he  did  not  calculate  upon  his  own  na- 
ture. It  was  a  simple  matter,  in  the 
impulse  of  the  first  moment,  to  say  that 
all  was  at  an  end,  that  he  gave  her  up, 
even  as  she  had  rejected  him,  with  a 
sort  of  savage  pleasure  in  the  coldness  of 
the  words  he  spoke.  He  could  not  im- 
agine, after  this  interview,  that  he  could 
ever  think  of  her  again  as  his  possible 
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wife,  and  if  the  idea  had  presented  itself 
he  would  have  cast  it  behind  him  as 
a  piece  of  unpardonable  weakness.  All 
his  former  cynical  determination  to  trust 
only  in  what  he  could  do  himself,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  ambition,  returned 
with  renewed  strength ;  and  as  he  shook 
hands  with  the  people  he  met,  he  felt 
that  he  would  never  again  ask  man  or 
woman  for  anything  which  he  could  not 
take  by  force.  He  did  not  know  that 
in  at  least  one  respect  his  nature  had 
changed,  and  that  the  love  he  had  lav- 
ished on  Hermione  was  a  deep-rooted 
passion,  which  had  grown  and  strength- 
ened and  spread  in  his  hard  character, 
as  the  sculptor  adapts  the  heavy  iron 
framework  in  the  body  and  limbs  of  a 
great  clay  statue.  In  the  first  sudden 
revulsion  of  his  feeling,  he  thought  he 
could  pluck  away  his  love  and  leave  it 
behind  him  like  an  old  garment,  and  the 
general  contempt  with  which  he  re- 
garded his  surroundings  after  he  left 
Hermione  reminded  him  almost  reassur- 
ingly of  his  old  self.  If  his  old  self  still 
lived,  he  could  live  his  old  life  as  before, 
without  Hermione,  and,  above  all,  with- 
out love.  There  was  a  bitter  comfort  in 
the  thought  that  once  more  he  was  to 
look  at  all  things,  at  success  in  every- 
thing, at  his  career,  his  aims,  both  great 
and  small,  surrounded  by  obstacles  which 
could  be  overcome  only  by  main  force, 
as  prizes  to  be  wrested  from  his  fellows 
by  his  own  unaided  exertions. 

He  had  forgotten  that  Hermione  had 
been  the  chiefest  aim  of  his  existence 
for  several  months,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  did  not  realize  that  he  loved  her 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  almost  im- 
possible for  him  to  live  without  her.  It 
was  not  in  accordance  with  his  character 
to  relinquish  without  a  struggle,  and  a 
very  desperate  struggle,  that  for  which 
he  had  labored  so  long,  and  an  outsider 
would  have  prophesied  that  whosoever 
would  take  from  Paul  Patoff  the  woman 
lie  loved  would  find  that  he  had  attempt- 
ed a  dangerous  thing.  Mere  senseless 


anger  does  not  often  last  long,  and  be- 
fore an  hour  had  passed  Paul  began  to 
feel  those  suspicious  little  thrusts  of  pain 
in  the  breast  and  midriff  which  warn  us 
that  we  miss  some  one  we  love.  For 
a  long  time  he  tried  to  persuade  himself 
that  he  was  deceived,  because  he  did  not 
believe  himself  capable  of  such  weakness. 
But  the  feeling  was  unmistakable. 

The  dancing  was  at  its  height,  for  all 
those  who  did  not  mean  to  stay  until  the 
end  of  the  cotillon  had  gone  home,  so 
that  the  more  distant  rooms  were  al- 
ready deserted.  Almost  unconsciously 
Paul  strayed  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
sat  with  Hermione.  He  looked  towards 
the  sofa  where  they  had  been  seated,  and 
he  saw  a  strange  sight. 

Alexander  Patoff  was  there,  half  sit- 
ting, half  lying,  on  the  small  sofa,  un- 
aware of  his  brother's  presence.  His 
face  was  turned  away,  and  he  was  pas- 
sionately kissing  the  cushions,  —  the  very 
spot  against  which  Hermione's  head  had 
rested.  Paul  stared  stupidly  at  him  for 
a  moment,  as  though  not  comprehend- 
ing the  action,  which  indeed  was  wild 
and  incomprehensible  enough ;  then  he 
seemed  to  understand,  and  strode  for- 
ward in  bitter  anger.  His  brother,  he 
thought,  had  seen  them  there  together, 
had  been  told  what  had  passed,  and  had 
chosen  this  passionate  way  of  expressing 
his  joy  and  his  gratitude  to  Hermione. 
Alexander  heard  his  brother's  footsteps, 
and,  starting,  looked  wildly  round ;  then 
recognizing  Paul,  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  a  faint  color  mounted  to  his  pale 
cheeks. 

"  Fool !  "  cried  Paul,  bitterly,  as  he 
came  forward.  But  Alexander  had  al- 
ready recovered  himself,  and  faced  him 
coolly  enough. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  What  do  you 
mean  ?  "  he  asked,  contemptuously. 

"  You  know  very  well  what  I  mean," 
retorted  his  brother,  fiercely.  "  You 
know  very  well  why  you  are  making 
a  fool  of  yourself,  —  kissing  a  heap  of 
cushions,  like  a  silly  schoolboy  in  love." 
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"  My  dear  fellow,  you  are  certainly 
quite  mad.  I  waltzed  too  long  just  now, 
and  was  dizzy.  I  was  trying  to  get 
over  it,  that  was  all.  My  nerves  are  not 
so  sound  in  dancing  as  they  were  before 
I  was  caught  in  that  trap.  Really,  you 
have  the  most  extraordinary  ideas." 

Paul  was  confused  by  the  smooth  lie. 
He  did  not  believe  his  brother,  but  he 
could  not  find  a  ready  answer. 

"  You  do  not  know  who  sat  there  a 
little  while  ago  ?  "  he  asked,  sternly. 

"  Not  the  remotest  idea,"  replied  Al- 
exander. "  Was  it  that  adorable  red 
mask,  who  would  not  leave  Balsamides 
even  for  a  moment  ?  Bah  !  You  must 
think  me  very  foolish.  Come  along  and 
have  some  supper  before  we  go  home. 
I  have  no  partner,  and  have  had  nothing 
to  eat  and  very  little  to  drink." 

Paul  was  obliged  to  be  content  with 
the  answer,  but  he  understood  his  bro- 
ther well  enough  to  know  that  if  there 
had  been  nothing  to  conceal  Alexander 
would  have  been  furious  at  the  way  in 
which  he  was  addressed.  His  convic- 
tion remained  unchanged  that  his  bro- 
ther had  known  what  passed,  and  was 
so  overcome  with  joy  that  he  had  kissed 
the  sofa  whereon  Hermione  had  sat. 
The  two  men  left  the  room  together, 
but  Paul  presently  slipped  away,  and 
went  home. 

Strange  to  say,  what  he  had  seen  did 
not  have  the  effect  of  renewing  his  re- 
sentment against  Hermione  so  much  as 
of  exciting  his  anger  against  his  brother. 
He  now  felt  for  the  first  time  that 
though  he  might  give  her  up  to  another, 
he  could  not  give  her  up  to  Alexander. 
The  feeling  was  perhaps  only  an  excuse 
suggested  by  the  real  love  for  her  which 
filled  him,  but  it  was  strongly  mixed 
with  pride,  and  with  the  old  hostility 
which,  during  so  many  years,  had  di- 
vided the  two  brothers. 

To  give  her  up,  and  to  his  own  bro- 
ther, —  the  thing  was  impossible,  not  to 
be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  As  he 
walked  quickly  home  over  the  rough 


stones  of  the  Grande  Rue,  he  realized 
all  that  it  meant,  and  stopped  short, 
staring  at  the  dusky  houses.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  dramatic  instincts.  He 
did  not  strike  his  forehead,  nor  stamp 
his  foot,  nor  formulate  in  words  the  res- 
olution he  made  out  there  in  the  dark 
street.  He  merely  thrust  his  hands 
deeper  into  the  pockets  of  his  overcoat, 
and  walked  on  ;  but  he  knew  from  that 
moment  that  he  would  fight  for  Her- 
mione, and  that  his  mood  of  an  hour 
ago  had  been  but  the  passing  effect  of 
a  sudden  anger.  He  regretted  his  hard 
speech  and  bitter  looks,  and  he  wished 
that  he  had  merely  assented  to  her  pro- 
posal to  wait,  and  had  said  no  more 
about  it  until  the  next  day.  Hermione 
might  talk  of  not  marrying  him,  but  he 
would  marry  her  in  spite  of  all  objec- 
tions, and  especially  in  spite  of  Alex- 
ander. 

Had  she  spoken  thoughtlessly  ?  In  the 
light  of  his  stronger  emotion  it  seemed 
so  to  him,  and  it  was  long  before  he 
realized  that  she  had  suffered  almost  as 
much  in  making  this  sacrifice  to  her  hon- 
esty as  he  had  suffered  himself.  But 
she  had  indeed  been  in  earnest,  and  had 
done  courageously  a  very  hard  thing. 
She  was  conscious  that  she  had  made 
a  great  mistake,  and  she  wanted  to  avert 
the  consequences  of  it,  if  there  were  to  be 
any  consequences,  before  it  was  too  late. 
She  had  allowed  Alexander  to  become 
too  fond  of  her,  as  their  interview  that 
evening  had  shown ;  and  though  she 
knew  that  she  did  not  love  him,  she 
knew  also  that  she  felt  a  growing  sym- 
pathy for  him,  which  was  in  some  mea- 
sure a  wrong  to  Paul.  This  sympathy 
had  increased  until  it  began  to  frighten 
her,  and  she  asked  herself  where  it  would 
end,  while  she  yet  felt  that  she  had  no 
right  to  inflict  pain  on  Alexander  by 
suddenly  forcing  him  to  change  his  tone. 
Her  mind  was  very  much  confused,  and 
as  she  could  not 'imagine  that  a  real  and 
undivided  love  admitted  of  any  confu- 
sion, she  had  simply  asked  Paul  to  wait, 
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in  perfect  good  faith,  meaning  that  she 
needed  time  to  decide  and  to  settle  the 
matter  in  her  own  conscience.  He  had 
pressed  her  with  questions,  and  had 
finally  extorted  the  confession  that  an- 
other man  had  come  between  them. 
She  had  not  meant  to  say  that,  but  she 
was  too  honest  to  deny  the  charge.  Paul 
had  instantly  taken  it  for  granted  that 
she  already  loved  this  other  man  better 
than  himself,  and  had  treated  her  as 
though  everything  were  over  between 
them. 

The  poor  girl  was  in  great  trouble, 
when  she  went  home  that  night.  Al- 
though nothing  had  been  openly  dis- 
cussed, she  knew  that  her  engagement 
to  Paul  was  tacitly  acknowledged.  She 
asked  herself  how  he  would  treat  her 
when  they  met;  whether  they  should 
meet  at  all,  indeed,  for  she  feared  that 
he  would  refuse  to  come  to  the  house 
altogether.  She  wondered  what  ques- 
tions her  father  would  put  to  her,  and 
how  Madame  Patoff  would  take  the 
matter.  More  than  all,  she  hesitated  in 
deciding  whether  she  had  done  well  in 
speaking  as  she  had  spoken,  seeing  what 
the  first  results  had  been. 

She  shut  herself  in  her  room,  and  just 
as  she  was,  in  the  beautiful  Eastern 
dress  which  she  was  to  have  shown  at 
the  ball  when  the  masking  was  over,  she 
sat  down  upon  a  chair  in  the  corner, 
and  leaned  her  tired  head  against  the 
wall.  But  for  the  disastrous  ending  of 
the  evening,  she  would  doubtless  have 
sat  before  her  glass,  and  looked  with  in- 
nocent satisfaction  at  her  own  beautiful 
face.  But  the  dark  corner  suited  her 
better,  in  her  present  mood.  Her  cheek 
rested  against  the  wall,  and  very  soon 
the  silent  tears  welled  over  and  trickled 
down,  staining  the  green  wall  paper  of 
the  hotel  bedroom,  as  they  slowly  reached 
the  floor  and  soaked  into  the  dusty  car- 
pet. She  was  very  miserable  and  very 
tired,  poor  child,  and  perhaps  she  would 
ha^e  fallen  asleep  at  last,  just  as  she 
sat,  had  she  not  been  roused  by  sounds 
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which  reached  her  from  the  next  room, 
and  which  finally  attracted  her  attention. 
Madame  Patoff  slept  there,  or  should 
have  been  sleeping  at  that  hour,  for  she 
was  evidently  awake.  She  seemed  to  be 
walking  up  and  down,  up  and  down  eter- 
nally, between  the  window  and  the  door. 
As  she  walked,  she  spoke  aloud  from 
time  to  time.  At  first  she  always  spoke 
just  as  she  was  moving  away  from  the 
door,  and  consequently,  when  her  back 
was  turned  towards  the  place  where 
Hermione  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall,  her  words  were  lost,  and  only  in- 
coherent sounds  reached  the  young  girl's 
ears.  Presently,  however,  she  stopped 
just  behind  the  door,  and  her  voice  came 
clear  and  distinct  through  the  thin  wood- 
en panel :  — 

"I  wish  he  were  dead.  I  wish  he 
were  dead.  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  kill  him 
myself !  "  Then  the  voice  ceased,  and 
the  sound  of  the  footsteps  began  again, 
pacing  up  and  down. 

Hermione  started,  and  sat  upright  in 
her  chair,  while  the  tears  dried  slowly 
on  her  cheeks.  The  habit  of  consider- 
ing her  aunt  to  be  insane  was  not  wholly 
lost,  and  it  was  natural  that  she  should 
listen  to  such  unwonted  sounds.  For 
some  time  she  could  hear  the  voice  at 
intervals,  but  the  words  were  indistinct 
and  confused.  Her  aunt  was  probably 
very  ill,  or  under  the  influence  of  some 
hallucination  which  kept  her  awake. 
Hermione  crept  stealthily  near  the  door, 
and  listened  intently.  Madame  Patoff 
continued  to  walk  regularly  up  and 
down.  At  last  she  heard  clear  words 
again :  — 

"  I  wish  I  could  kill  him  ;  then  Alex- 
is could  marry  her.  Alexis  ought  to 
marry  her,  but  he  never  will.  Cannot 
Paul  die !  " 

Hermione  shrank  from  the  door  in 
horror.  She  was  frightened  and  shaken, 
and  after  the  events  of  the  evening  her 
aunt's  soliloquies  produced  a  much  great- 
er effect  upon  her  than  would  have  been 
possible  six  hours  earlier.  Her  first  im- 
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pulse  was  not  to  listen  more,  and  she 
hastily  began  to  undress,  making  a  noise 
with  the  chairs,  and  walking  as  heavily 
as  she  could.  Then  she  listened  a  mo- 
ment, and  all  was  still  in  the  next  room. 
Her  aunt  had  probably  heard  her,  and 
had  feared  lest  she  herself  should  be 
overheard.  Hermione  crept  into  bed, 
and  closed  her  eyes.  At  the  end  of  a 
few  minutes  the  steps  began  again,  and 
after  some  time  the  indistinct  sounds 
of  Madame  Patoff's  voice  reached  the 
young  girl's  ears.  She  seemed  to  speak 
in  lower  tones  than  before,  however,  for 
the  words  she  spoke  could  not  be  distin- 
guished. But  Hermione  strained  her 
attention  to  the  utmost,  while  telling  her- 
self that  it  was  better  she  should  not 
hear.  The  nervous  anxiety  to  know 
whether  Madame  Patoff  were  still  re- 
peating the  same  phrases  made  her  heart 
beat  fast,  and  she  lay  there  in  the  dark, 
her  eyes  wide  open,  her  little  hands 
tightening  on  the  sheet,  praying  that  the 
sounds  might  cease  altogether,  or  that 
she  might  understand  their  import.  Her 
pulse  beat  audibly  for  a  few  seconds, 
then  seemed  to  stop  altogether  in  sud- 
den fear,  while  her  forehead  grew  damp 
with  terror.  She  thought  that  any  su- 
pernatural visitation  would  have  been 
less  fearful  than  this  reality,  and  she 
strove  to  collect  her  senses  and  to  com- 
pose herself  to  rest. 

At  last  she  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
She  got  up,  and  groped  her  way  to  the 
door  of  her  aunt's  room,  not  meaning  to 
enter,  but  unable  to  withstand  the  desire 
to  hear  the  words  of  which  the  incoher- 
ent murmur  alone  came  to  her  in  her 
bed.  She  reached  the  door,  but  in  feel- 
ing for  it  her  outstretched  hand  tapped 
sharply  upon  the  panel.  Instantly  the 
footsteps  ceased.  She  knew  that  Ma- 
dame Patoff  had  heard  her,  and  that  the 
best  thing  she  could  do  was  to  ask  ad- 
mittance. 

"  May  I  come  in,  aunt  Annie  ?  "  she 
inquired,  in  trembling  tones. 

"  Come  in,"  was  the  answer ;  but  the 


voice  was   almost  as  uncertain   as   her 


own. 


She  opened  the  door.  By  the  light 
of  the  single  candle  —  an  English  read- 
ing-light with  a  reflecting  hood  —  she 
saw  her  aunt's  figure  standing  out  in 
strong  relief  against  the  dark  back- 
ground of  shadow.  Madame  Patoff's 
thick  gray  hair  was  streaming  down  her 
back  and  over  her  shoulders,  and  she 
held  a  hairbrush  in  her  hand,  as  though 
the  fit  of  walking  had  come  upon  her 
while  she  was  at  her  toilet.  Her  white 
dressing-gown  hung  in  straight  folds  to 
the  ground,  and  her  dark  eyes  stared 
curiously  at  the  young  girl.  Hermione 
was  more  startled  than  before,  for  there 
was  something  unearthly  about  the  ap- 
parition. 

"  Are  you  ill,  aunt  Annie  ? "  she 
asked  timidly,  but  she  was  awed  by  the 
glare  in  the  old  lady's  eyes.  She  glanced 
round  the  room.  The  bed  was  in  the 
shadow,  and  the  bed-clothes  were  rolled 
together,  so  that  they  took  the  shape  of 
a  human  figure.  Hermione  shuddered, 
and  for  a  moment  thought  her  aunt 
must  be  dead,  and  that  she  was  looking 
at  her  ghost.  The  girl's  nerves  were 
already  so  overstrained  that  the  horrible 
idea  terrified  her ;  the  more,  as  several 
seconds  elapsed  before  Madame  Patoff 
answered  the  question. 

"  No,  I  am  not  ill,"  she  said  slowly. 
"  What  made  you  ask  ?  " 

"  I  heard  you  walking  up  and  down," 
explained  Hermione.  "  It  is  very  late  ; 
you  generally  go  to  sleep  so  early  "  — 

"  I  ?  I  never  sleep,"  answered  the 
old  lady,  in  a  tone  of  profound  convic- 
tion, keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
niece's  face. 

"I  cannot  sleep,  either,  to-night," 
said  Hermione,  uneasily.  She  sat  down 
upon  a  chair,  and  shivered  slightly. 
Madame  Patoff  remained  standing,  the 
hairbrush  still  in  her  hand. 

"  Why  should  yon  not  sleep  ?  Why 
should  you?  What  difference  does  it 
make  ?  One  is  just  as  well  without  it, 
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and  one  can  think  all  night,  —  one  can 
think  of  things  one  would  like  to  do." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  young  girl, 
growing  more  and  more  nervous.  "  You 
must  have  been  thinking  aloud,  aunt 
Annie.  I  thought  I  heard  your  voice." 

Madame  Patoff  moved  suddenly,  and 
bent  forward,  bringing  her  face  close  to 
her  niece's,  so  that  the  latter  was  star- 
tled, and  drew  back  in  her  chair. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  I  said  ?  "  asked 
the  old  lady,  almost  fiercely,  in  low 
tones. 

Sometimes  a  very  slight  thing  is 
enough  to  turn  the  balance  of  our  be- 
liefs, especially  when  all  our  feelings  are 
wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excite- 
ment. In  a  moment  the  conviction  seized 
Hermione  that  her  aunt  was  mad,  —  not 
mad  as  she  had  once  pretended  to  be, 
but  really  and  dangerously  insane. 

"  I  did  not  understand  what  you  said," 
answered  the  young  girl,  too  frightened 
to  own  the  truth,  as  she  saw  the  angry 
eyes  glaring  into  her  face.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  this  should  be  the  quiet, 
sweet-tempered  woman  whom  she  was 
accustomed  to  talk  with  every  day.  She 
certainly  did  the  wisest  thing,  for  her 
aunt's  face  instantly  relaxed,  and  she 
drew  herself  up  again  and  turned  away. 

"  Go  to  bed,  child,"  she  said,  present- 
ly. "  I  dare  say  I  frightened  you.  I 
sometimes  frighten  myself.  Go  to  bed 
and  sleep.  I  will  not  make  any  more 
noise  to-night." 

There  was  something  in  the  quick 
change,  from  apparent  anger  to  appar- 
ent gentleness,  which  confirmed  the  idea 
that  Madame  Patoff's  brain  was  seri- 
ously disturbed.  Hermione  rose,  and 
quietly  left  the  room.  She  locked  her 
door,  and  went  to  bed,  hoping  that  she 
might  sleep  and  find  some  rest ;  for  she 
was  worn  out  with  excitement,  and  sha- 
ken by  a  sort  of  nervous  fear. 

Sleep  came  at  last,  troubled  by  dreams 
and  restless,  but  it  was  sleep,  never- 
theless. Several  times  she  started  up 
awake,  thinking  that  she  again  heard 


her  aunt's  low  voice  and  the  regular  fall 
of  her  footsteps  in  the  next  room.  But 
all  was  still,  and  her  weary  head  sank 
back  on  the  pillow  in  the  dark,  her  eye- 
lids closed  again  in  sheer  weariness,  and 
once  more  her  dreams  wove  fantastic 
scenes  of  happiness,  ending  always  in 
despair,  with  the  suddenness  of  revul- 
sion which  makes  the  visions  of  the  night 
ten  tunes  more  agonizing  while  they  last 
than  the  worst  of  our  real  troubles: 

But  the  morning  brought  a  calmer  re- 
flection, and  when  Hermione  was  awake 
she  began  to  think  of  what  had  passed. 
The  horror  inspired  by  her  aunt's  words 
and  looks  faded  before  the  greater  anx- 
iety of  the  girl's  position  with  regard  to 
Paul.  She  tried  to  go  over  the  inter- 
view in  her  mind.  Her  conscience  told 
her  that  she  had  done  right,  but  her 
heart  said  that  she  had  done  wrong,  and 
its  beating  hurt  her.  Then  came  the 
difficult  task  of  reconciling  those  two 
opposing  voices,  which  are  never  so  con- 
tradictory as  when  the  heart  and  the 
conscience  fall  out,  and  argue  their 
cause  before  the  bewildered  court  of  jus- 
tice we  call  our  intelligence.  First  she 
remembered  all  the  many  reasons  she 
had  found  for  speaking  plainly  to  Paul 
on  the  previous  night.  She  had  said  to 
herself  that  she  did  not  feel  sure  of  her 
love,  allowing  tacitly  that  she  expected 
to  feel  sure  of  it  before  long.  But  until 
the  matter  was  settled  she  could  not  let 
him  hurry  the  marriage  nor  take  any 
decisive  step.  If  he  had  only  been  will- 
ing to  wait  another  month,  he  might 
have  been  spared  all  the  suffering  she 
had  seen  in  his  face ;  she  herself  could 
have  escaped  it,  too.  But  he  had  in- 
sisted, and  she  had  tried  to  do  right  in 
telling  him  that  she  was  not  ready. 
Then  he  had  been  angry  and  hurt,  and 
had  coldly  told  her  that  she  might  wait 
forever,  or  something  very  like  it,  and 
she  had  felt  that  the  deed  was  done.  It 
was  dreadful ;  yet  how  could  she  tell 
him  that  she  was  ready  ?  Half  an  hour 
earlier,  on  that  very  spot,  she  had  suf- 
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fered  Alexander  to  speak  as  he  had 
spoken,  only  laughing  kindly  at  his  ex- 
pressions of  love  ;  not  rebuking  him  and 
leaving  him,  as  she  should  have  done, 
and  would  have  done,  had  she  loved 
Paul  with  her  whole  heart. 

And  yet  this  morning,  as  she  lay 
awake  and  thought  it  all  over,  something 
within  her  spoke  very  differently,  like 
an  incoherent  cry,  telling  her  that  she 
loved  him  in  spite  of  all.  She  tried 
to  listen  to  what  it  said,  and  then  the 
answer  came  quickly  enough,  and  told 
her  that  she  had  been  unkind,  that  she 
had  given  needless  pain,  that  she  had 
broken  a  man's  life  for  an  over-consci- 
entious scruple  which  had  no  real  foun- 
dation. But  then  her  conscience  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  refuting  the  slight- 
ing accusation,  so  that  the  confusion  was 
renewed,  and  became  worse  than  be- 
fore. For  the  sake  of  discovering  some- 
thing in  support  of  her  action,  she  began 
to  think  about  Alexander ;  and  finding 
that  she  remembered  very  accurately 
what  they  had  said  to  each  other,  her 
thoughts  dwelt  upon  him.  It  was  plea- 
sant to  think  of  his  beautiful  face,  his 
soft  voice,  and  his  marvelous  dancing. 
It  was  a  fascination  from  which  she 
could  not  easily  escape,  even  when  he 
was  absent ;  and  there  was  a  charm  in 
the  memory  of  him,  in  thinking  of  how 
she  would  turn  him  from  being  a  lover 
to  being  a  friend,  which  drew  her  mind 
away  from  the  main  question  that  occu- 
pied it,  and  gave  her  a  momentary  sen- 
sation of  peace. 

Suddenly  the  two  men  came  vividly 
before  her  in  profile,  side  by  side.  The 
bold,  manly  features  and  cold  glance  of 
the  strong  man  contrasted  very  strange- 
ly with  the  exquisitely  chiseled  lines  of 
his  brother's  face,  with  the  soft  brown 
eyes  veiled  under  long  lashes,  and  the 
indescribable  delicacy  of  the  feminine 
mouth.  Paul  wore  the  stern  expression 
of  a  man  superior  to  events  and  very 
careless  of  them.  Alexander  smiled,  as 
though  he  loved  his  life,  and  would  let 


no  moment  of  it  pass  without  enjoying 
it  to  the  full. 

It  was  but  the  vision  of  an  instant,  as 
she  closed  her  eyes,  and  opened  them 
again  to  the  faint  light  which  came 
in  through  the  blinds.  But  Hermione 
felt  that  she  must  choose  between  the 
two  men,  and  it  was  perhaps  the  first 
time  she  had  quite  realized  the  fact. 
Hitherto  Alexander  had  appeared  to  her 
only  as  a  man  who  disturbed  her.  pre- 
vious determinations.  If  she  had  hesi- 
tated to  marry  Paul  while  the  disturb- 
ance lasted,  it  was  not  because  she  had 
ever  thought  of  taking  his  brother  in- 
stead. Now  it  seemed  clear  that  she 
must  accept  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
for  the  comparison  of  the  two  had  as- 
serted itself  in  her  mind.  In  that  mo- 
ment she  felt  that  she  was  worse  than 
she  had  ever  been  before  ;  for  the  fact 
that  she  compared  the  two  men  as  pos- 
sible husbands  showed  her  that  she  set 
no  value  on  the  promises  she  had  made 
to  Paul. 

To  choose,  —  but  how  to  choose  ?  Had 
she  a  right  to  choose  at  all  ?  If  she  re- 
fused to  marry  Paul,  was  she  not  bound 
to  refuse  any  one  else,  —  morally  bound 
in  honor  ?  The  questions  came  fast, 
and  would  not  be  answered.  Just  then 
her  aunt  moved  in  the  next  room,  and 
the  thought  of  her  possible  insanity  re- 
turned instantly  to  Hermione's  mind. 
She  determined  that  it  was  best  to  speak 
to  her  father  about  it.  He  was  the  per- 
son who  ought  to  know  immediately, 
and  he  should  decide  whether  anything 
should  be  done.  She  made  up  her  mind 
to  go  to  him  at  once,  and  she  rang  for 
her  maid. 

But  before  she  was  dressed  she  had 
half  decided  to  act  differently,  to  wait 
at  least  a  day  or  two,  and  see  whether 
Madame  Patoff  would  talk  to  herself 
again  during  the  night.  To  tell  her 
father  would  certainly  be  to  give  an 
alarm,  and  would  perhaps  involve  the 
necessity  of  putting  her  aunt  once  more 
under  the  care  of  a  nurse.  John  Carvel 
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could  not  know,  as  Hermione  knew,  that 
the  old  lady's  resentment  against  Paul 
was  caused  by  her  niece's  preference  for 
him,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  for  the 
young  girl  to  explain  this.  But  Her- 
mione wished  that  she  might  speak  to 
Paul  himself,  and  warn  him  of  what  his 
mother  had  said.  She  sighed  as  she 
thought  how  impossible  that  would  be. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  morning  light  and 
in  the  presence  of  her  maid,  while  her 
gold-brown  hair  was  being  smoothed  and 
twisted,  and  the  noises  from  the  street 
told  her  that  all  the  world  was  awake, 
the  horror  of  the  night  disappeared,  and 
Hermione  almost  doubted  whether  her 
aunt  had  really  spoken  those  words  at 
all.  If  she  had,  it  had  been  but  the 
angry  outbreak  of  a  moment,  and  should 
not  be  taken  too  seriously. 


XXI. 

It  was  probably  curiosity  that  induced 
Professor  Cutter  to  pay  a  visit  to  Con- 
stantinople in  the  spring.  He  is  a  sci- 
entist, and  curiosity  is  the  basis  of  all 
science,  past,  present,  and  future.  His 
mind  was  not  at  rest  in  regard  to  Ma- 
dame Patoff,  and  he  found  it  very  hard 
to  persuade  himself  that  she  should  sud- 
denly have  become  perfectly  sane,  after 
having  made  him  believe  during  eighteen 
months  that  she  was  quite  mad.  After 
her  recovery  he  had  had  long  interviews 
with  Mrs.  North,  and  had  done  his  best 
to  extract  all  the  information  she  was 
able  to  give  about  the  case.  He  had  stud- 
ied the  matter  very  carefully,  and  had 
almost  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion ;  but  he  felt  that  in  order  to  remove 
all  doubt  he  must  see  her  again.  He 
was  deeply  interested,  and  such  a  trifle 
as  a  journey  to  Constantinople  could  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  observations. 
Accordingly  he  wrote  a  post-card  to  John 
Carvel  to  say  that  he  was  coming,  and 
on  the  following  day  he  left  England. 
But  he  likes  to  travel  comfortably,  and 


especially  he  is  very  fond  of  finding  out 
old  acquaintances  when  he  is  abroad, 
and  of  having  an  hour's  chat  with  sci- 
entific men  like  himself.  He  therefore 
did  not  arrive  until  a  week  after  John 
had  news  of  his  intended  journey. 

For  some  reason  unknown  to  me, 
Carvel  did  not  speak  beforehand  of  the 
professor's  coming.  It  may  be  that-,  in 
the  hurry  of  preparation  for  moving  up 
the  Bosphorus,  he  forgot  the  matter  ;  or 
perhaps  he  thought  it  would  be  an  agree- 
able surprise  to  most  of  us.  I  myself 
was  certainly  very  much  astonished  when 
he  came,  but  the  person  who  showed 
the  greatest  delight  at  his  arrival  was 
Hermione.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine 
why  she  was  pleased,  and  when  I  knew 
all  that  I  have  already  told  I  under- 
stood her  satisfaction  well  enough.  The 
professor  appeared  on  the  day  before 
the  Carvels  were  to  transfer  themselves 
to  Buyukdere.  His  gold-rimmed  spec- 
tacles were  on  his  nose,  his  thick  and 
short  gray  hair  stood  up  perpendicularly 
on  his  head  as  of  old.  his  beard  was  as 
bushy  and  his  great  hands  were  as  huge 
and  as  spotless  as  ever.  But  after  not 
having  seen  him  for  some  months,  I  was 
more  struck  than  ever  by  his  massive 
build  and  the  imposing  strength  of  his 
manner. 

Several  days  had  elapsed  since  the 
events  recorded  in  the  last  chapter.  To 
Hermione's  surprise,  Paul  had  come  to 
the  hotel,  as  usual,  on  the  day  after  the 
ball,  and  behaved  as  though  nothing  had 
happened,  except  that  he  had  at  first 
avoided  finding  himself  alone  with  his 
cousin.  She  on  her  part  was  very  silent, 
and  even  Alexander  could  not  rouse  her 
to  talk  as  she  used  to  do.  When  ques- 
tioned, she  said  that  the  heat  gave  her  a 
headache;  and  as  Chrysophrasia  spent 
much  time  in  languidly  complaining  of 
the  weather,  the  excuse  had  a  show  of 
probability.  But  after  a  day  or  two  she 
was  reassured  by  Paul's  manner,  and 
no  longer  tried  to  keep  out  of  his  way. 
Then  it  was  that  they  found  themselves 
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together  for  the  first  time  since  the  ball. 
It  was  only  for  a  moment,  but  it  was 
long  enough. 

Hermione  took  his  passive  hand  in 
hers,  very  timidly,  and  looked  into  his 
face. 

"You  are  not  angry  with  me  any 
more  ?  "  she  said. 

"  No,  not  in  the  least,"  he  answered. 
"  I  believe  you  did  what  you  believed  to 
be  best,  the  other  night.  No  one  can 
do  more  than  that." 

"  Yes,  but  you  thought  I  was  not  in 
earnest." 

"  I  thought  you  were  more  in  earnest 
than  you  admitted.  I  thought  you  meant 
to  break  it  off  altogether.  I  have 
changed  my  mind." 

"  Have  you  ?  I  am  so  glad.  I  meant 
just  what  I  said,  Paul.  You  should  not 
have  doubted  that  I  meant  it." 

"  I  was  angry.  Forgive  me  if  I  was 
rude.  I  will  not  give  you  up.  I  will 
marry  you  in  spite  of  everybody." 

Hermione  looked  at  him,  curiously  at 
first,  then  with  a  sort  of  admiration 
which  she  could  not  explain,  —  the  ad- 
miration we  all  feel  for  a  strong  man 
who  is  very  much  in  earnest. 

"  In  spite  of  myself  ? "  she  asked, 
after  a  pause. 

"Yes,  almost,"  he  began  hotly,  but 
his  tone  softened  as  he  finished  the  sen- 
tence, —  "  almost  in  spite  of  yourself, 
Hermione." 

"Indeed,  I  begin  to  think  that  you 
will,"  she  answered,  turning  away  her 
head  to  hide  a  smile  that  had  in  it  more 
of  happiness  than  of  unbelief.  Some 
one  entered  the  room  where  they  were 
standing,  and  nothing  more  was  said  ; 
nor  did  Paul  repeat  his  words  at  the 
next  opportunity,  for  he  was  not  much 
given  to  repetition.  When  he  had  said 
a  thing,  he  meant  it,  and  he  was  in  no 
hurry  to  say  it  again. 

Meanwhile,  also,  the  young  girl  had 
more  than  once  listened,  during  the 
night,  for  any  sounds  which  might  pro- 
ceed from  Madame  PatofFs  bedroom ; 


but  she  had  heard  nothing  more,  and 
the  impression  gradually  faded  from  her 
mind,  or  was  stored  away  there  as  a 
fact  to  be  remembered  at  some  future 
time.  When  Professor  Cutter  arrived, 
she  determined  to  tell  him  in  strictest 
confidence  what  had  occurred.  This, 
however,  was  not  what  gave  her  so  much 
satisfaction  in  meeting  him.  She  had 
long  looked  forward  to  the  day  when 
she  could  enjoy  the  triumph  of  seeing 
him  meet  Alexander  Patoff,  alive  and 
well ;  for  she  knew  how  strongly  his  sus- 
picions had  fastened  upon  Paul,  and  it 
was  he  who  had  first  told  her  what  the 
common  story  was. 

The  professor  arrived  in  the  early 
morning  by  the  Brindisi  boat,  and  Her- 
mione proposed  that  Chrysophrasia, 
Paul,  Cutter,  and  herself  should  make 
a  party  to  go  over  to  Stamboul  on  the 
same  afternoon.  It  was  warm,  indeed, 
but  she  represented  that  as  the  whole 
family  were  to  move  up  the  Bosphorus 
on  the  following  day,  it  would  be  long 
before  they  would  have  a  chance  of  go- 
ing to  Stamboul  again.  Chrysophrasia 
moaned  a  little,  but  at  last  accepted  the 
proposition,  and  Paul  and  the  professor 
expressed  themselves  delighted  with  the 
idea. 

The  four  set  off  together,  descended 
by  the  Galata  tunnel,  and  crossed  the 
bridge  on  foot.  Then  they  took  a  car- 
riage, and  drove  to  Santa  Sophia.  There 
was  little  chance  for  conversation,  as 
they  rattled  over  the  stones  towards  the 
mosque,  Chrysophrasia  leaned  wearily 
back  in  her  corner.  Paul  and  Her- 
mione tried  to  talk,  and  failed,  and  Pro- 
fessor Cutter  promenaded  his  regards, 
to  borrow  an  appropriate  French  ex- 
pression, upon  the  buildings,  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  view.  Perhaps  he  was  won- 
dering whether  more  cases  of  insanity 
presented  themselves  amongst  the  vege- 
table sellers  as  a  class  than  amongst  the 
public  scribes,  whose  booths  swarm  be- 
fore the  Turkish  post-office.  He  had 
seen  the  city  before,  but  only  during  a 
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very  short  visit,  as  a  mere  tourist,  and 
he  was  glad  to  see  it  again. 

They  reached  the  mosque,  and  after 
skating  about  in  the  felt  overshoes  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  unbelievers,  Cutter 
suggested  going  up  to  the  galleries. 

"  It  is  so  very,  very  far  !  "  murmured 
Chrysophrasia,  who  was  watching  a  soli- 
tary young  Suff,  who  sat  reciting  his 
lesson  aloud  to  himself  in  a  corner, 
swaying  his  body  backwards  and  for- 
wards with  the  measure  of  his  chant. 

"I  will  go,"  said  Hermione,  with 
alacrity.  "  Paul  can  stay  with  my 
aunt." 

"  I  would  rather  stay,"  answered  Paul, 
whose  reminiscences  of  the  gallery  were 
not  of  the  most  pleasant  sort. 

So  Professor  Cutter  and  the  young 
girl  left  the  mosque,  and  with  the  guide 
ascended  the  dim  staircase. 

"  Papa  wrote  you  the  story,  did  he 
not?"  asked  Hermione.  "Yes.  This 
is  the  way  they  went  up." 

The  professor  looked  about  him  curi- 
ously, as  they  followed  the  guide.  Emerg- 
ing amidst  the  broad  arches  of  the  gallery, 
they  walked  forward,  and  Hermione  ex- 
plained, as  Paul  had  explained  to  her, 
what  had  taken  place  on  that  memorable 
night  two  years  ago.  It  was  a  simple 
matter,  and  the  position  of  the  columns 
made  the  story  very  clear. 

"Professor  Cutter,  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  about  my  aunt,"  said  Hermione, 
at  last.  The  professor  stopped,  and 
looked  sharply  at  her,  but  said  nothing. 
"  Do  you  remember  that  morning  in  the 
conservatory?"  she  continued.  "You 
told  me  that  she  was  very  mad  indeed,  — 
those  were  your  own  words.  I  did  not 
believe  it,  and  I  was  triumphant  when 
she  came  out  —  in  —  well,  quite  in  her 
senses,  you  know.  I  thought  she  had 
recovered,  — I  hope  she  has.  But  she 
has  very  queer  ways." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  queer  ways, 
Miss  Carvel  ?  I  have  come  to  Constan- 
tinople on  purpose  to  see  her.  I  hope 
there  is  nothing  wrong  ?  " 


"I  do  not  know.  But  I  have  told 
nobody  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  I 
think  you  ought  to  be  told.  My  room 
is  next  to  hers,  at  the  hotel,  and  I  hear 
through  the  door  what  goes  on,  without 
meaning  to.  The  other  nignt  I  came 
home  late  from  a  ball,  and  she  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down,  talking  to  herself  so 
loud  that  I  heard  several  sentences." 

"  What  did  she  say  ?  "  asked  Cutter, 
whose  interest  was  already  aroused.  The 
symptom  was  only  too  familiar  to  him. 

"She  said" —  Hermione  hesitated 
before  she  continued,  and  the  color  rose 
faintly  in  her  cheeks.  "She  said  she 
wished  she  could  kill  Paul  —  and 
then  "  — 

"  And  then  what  ?  "  inquired  the  pro- 
fessor, looking  at  her  steadily.  "  Please 
tell  me  all." 

"  It  was  very  foolish,  —  she  said  that 
then  Alexander  could  marry  me.  It 
was  so  silly  of  her.  Just  think !  " 

After  all,  Professor  Cutter  was  her 
father's  old  friend.  She  need  not  have 
been  so  long  about  telling  the  thing. 

"She  thinks  that  you  are  going  to 
marry  Paul  ?  "  observed  the  professor, 
with  an  interrogative  intonation. 

"  Well,  if  I  did  ?  "  replied  the  young 
girl,  after  a  short  pause.  "  If  she  were 
in  her  right  mind,  would  that  be  any 
reason  for  her  wishing  to  murder  him?  " 

"  No.  But  I  never  believed  she  was 
out  of  danger,"  said  Cutter.  "  Did  she 
say  anything  more  ?  " 

Hermione  told  how  Madame  Patoff 
had  behaved  when  she  had  entered  the 
room.  Her  companion  looked  very 
grave,  and  said  little  during  the  few 
moments  they  remained  in  the  gallery. 
He  only  promised  that  he  would  tell  no 
one  about  it,  unless  it  appeared  absolute- 
ly necessary  for  the  safety  of  every  one 
concerned.  Then  they  descended  the 
steps  again,  and  joined  Chrysophrasia 
and  Paul,  who  were  waiting  below. 

"Aunt  Chrysophrasia  says  she  must 
go  to  the  bazaar,"  said  the  latter. 

"  Yes,"  remarked  Miss  Dabstreak,  "  I 
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really  must.  That  Jew  !  Oh,  that  Jew  ! 
He  haunts  my  dreams.  I  see  him  at 
night,  dressed  like  Moses,  with  a  linen 
ephod,  you  know,  holding  up  that  Per- 
sian embroidery.  It  is  more  than  my 
soul  can  bear  !  " 

"  But  we  were  going  to  take  Profes- 
sor Cutter  to  the  other  mosques,"  ob- 
jected Hermione. 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  not  mind  if  we  go 
to  the  bazaar  instead,  will  you  ? "  she 
asked,  with  an  engaging  squint  of  her 
green  eyes,  as  she  turned  to  the  pro- 
fessor. 

"Not  at  all, — not  at  all,  Miss  Dab- 
streak.  Anything  you  propose  —  I  am 
sure  "  —  ejaculated  Cutter,  apparently 
waking  from  an  absorbing  meditation 
upon  his  thumb-nail,  and  perhaps  upon 
thumb-nails  in  general. 

"  You  see  how  kind  he  is  !  "  murmured 
Chrysophrasia,  as  she  got  into  the  car- 
riage. "To  the  bazaar,  Paul.  Could 
you  tell  the  driver  ?  " 

Paul  could  and  did.  Ten  minutes  later 
the  carriage  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the 
bazaar.  A  dozen  Mohammedans,  Greeks, 
and  Jews  sprang  out  to  conduct  the  vis- 
itors whither  they  would,  —  or,  more 
probably,  whither  they  would  not.  But 
Paul,  who  knew  his  way  about  very  well, 
fought  them  off.  One  only  would  not 
be  repulsed,  and  Chrysophrasia  took  his 
part. 

"  Let  him  come,  —  pray  let  him  come, 
Paul.  He  has  such  beautiful  eyes,  such 
soft,  languishing  eyes,  —  so  sweetly  like 
those  of  a  gazelle." 

"  His  name  is  Abraham,"  said  Paul. 
"  I  know  him  very  well.  The  gazelle  is 
of  Jewish  extraction,  and  sells  shawls. 
He  is  a  liar." 

"  Hair,  Effendim  —  sir  " —  cried  Abra- 
ham, who  knew  a  little  English.  "  Him 
Israeleet  —  hones'  Jew  —  Abraham's 
name,  Effendim." 

"  I  know  it  is,"  said  Paul.  "  Git !  " 
—  an  expression  which  is  good  Calif  or- 
nian,  and  equally  good  Turkish. 

They   threaded    the    narrow   vaulted 
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passages,  which  were  cool  in  the  warm 
spring  afternoon,  taking  the  direction  of 
the  Jews'  quarter,  but  pausing  from  time 
to  time  to  survey  the  thousand  articles, 
of  every  description,  exposed  for  sale 
by  the  squatting  shopkeepers.  Cutter 
looked  at  the  weapons  especially,  and 
remarked  that  they  were  not  so  good  as 
those  which  used  to  be  found  ten  years 
earlier.  Everything,  indeed,  seemed  to 
have  changed  since  that  time,  and  for 
the  worse.  There  is  less  wealth  in  the 
bazaar,  and  yet  the  desire  to  purchase 
has  increased  tenfold,  so  that  a  bit  of 
Rhodes  tapestry,  which  at  that  earlier 
time  would  not  have  fetched  forty  pias- 
tres, is  now  sold  for  a  pound  Turkish, 
and  is  hard  to  get  at  that.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  Jews  have  made  large 
fortunes  in  the  interval,  but  the  fact  is 
not  apparent  in  any  way ;  the  uncer- 
tainty of  property  in  Turkey  forcing 
them  to  conceal  their  riches,  if  they  have 
any.  Their  shops  are  very  fairly  clean, 
but  otherwise  they  are  humble,  and  the 
best  and  most  valuable  objects  are  gen- 
erally packed  carefully  away  in  dark  cor- 
ners, arid  are  produced  only  when  asked 
for.  You  see  nothing  but  a  small  divan, 
a  table,  a  matted  floor,  and  shelves  reach- 
ing to  the  ceiling,  piled  with  packages 
wrapped  in  shabby  gray  linen.  It  is 
chiefly  in  the  Mohammedan  and  Greek 
"  tscharshis  "  of  the  bazaar  that  jewelry, 
weapons,  and  pipes  are  openly  exhibited, 
and  laid  out  upon  benches  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  buyer.  But  the  Jews  have 
almost  a  monopoly  of  everything  which 
comes  under  the  head  of  antiquities,  and 
it  is  with  them  that  foreigners  generally 
deal.  They  are  as  intelligent  as  else- 
where, and  perhaps  more  so,  for  the 
traveler  of  to-day  is  a  great  cheapener 
of  valuables.  Moreover,  the  Stamboul 
Jews  are  most  of  them  linguists.  They 
speak  a  bastard  Spanish  among  them- 
selves ;  they  are  obliged  to  know  Turk- 
ish, Greek,  and  a  little  Armenian,  and 
many  of  them  speak  French  and  Italian 
intelligibly. 
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Chrysophrasia  delighted  in  the  bazaar. 
The  flavor  of  antiquity  which  hangs 
about  it,  and  makes  it  the  only  thoroughly 
Oriental  place  in  Constantinople,  ascend- 
ed gratefully  to  the  old  maid's  nostrils, 
while  her  nerves  were  continually  thrilled 
by  strange  contrasts  of  color.  It  was 
very  pleasant,  she  thought,  to  be  really 
in  the  East,  and  to  have  such  a  palpable 
proof  of  the  fact  as  was  afforded  by  the 
jargon  of  loud  but  incomprehensible 
tongues  which  filled  her  ears.  She  had 
often  been  in  the  place,  and  the  Jews 
were  beginning  to  know  her,  scenting  a 
bargain  whenever  her  yellow  face  and 
yellow  hair  became  visible  on  the  hori- 
zon. She  generally  patronized  Mar- 
chetto,  however,  and  on  the  present  occa- 
sion she  had  come  expressly  to  see  him. 
He  was  standing  in  the  door  of  his  little 
shop,  as  usual,  and  his  red  face  and  red- 
brown  eyes  lighted  up  when  he  caught 
sight  of  Miss  Dabstreak.  With  many 
expressions  of  joy  he  backed  into  the  in- 
terior, and  immediately  went  in  search  of 
the  famous  piece  of  Persian  embroidery 
which  Chrysophrasia  had  admired  during 
her  last  visit  to  the  bazaar. 

"  Upon  my  honor "  —  began  Mar- 
chetto,  launching  into  praises  of  the  stuff. 
Patoff  and  Hermione  stood  at  the  door, 
but  Cutter  immediately  became  inter- 
ested in  the  bargain,  and  handled  the 
embroideries  with  curiosity,  asking  all 
manner  of  questions  of  the  Jew  and  of 
Miss  Dabstreak.  Somehow  or  other,  the 
two  younger  members  of  the  party  soon 
found  themselves  outside  the  shop,  walk- 
ing slowly  up  and  down  and  talking,  until 
the  bargain  should  be  concluded. 

"  I  could  not  go  up  to  the  gallery  in 
Santa  Sophia,"  said  Paul.  "  I  am  not  a 
nervous  person,  but  it  brings  the  story 
back  too  vividly." 

"What  does  it  matter,  since  he  is 
found  ?  "  asked  Hermione. 

Patoff  was  struck  by  the  question,  for 
it  was  too  much  at  variance  with  his  own 
feelings  to  seem  reasonable.  It  was  not 
because  he  preferred  to  avoid  all  remi- 


niscence of  the  adventure  that  he  had 
stayed  below,  but  rather  because  he 
hated  to  think  what  the  consequences  of 
Alexander's  return  had  been. 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  "  he  repeated 
slowly.  "  It  matters  a  great  deal. 
What  happened  on  that  night,  two  years 
ago,  was  the  beginning  of  a  whole  series 
of  misfortunes.  I  have  had  bad  luck 
ever  since." 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  "  asked  Her- 
mione, somewhat  reproachfully. 

"  It  is  true,  —  that  is  one  reason  why 
I  say  it.  But  for  that  night,  my  mother 
would  never  have  been  mad.  I  should 
never  have  been  sent  to  Persia,  and 
should  not  have  gone  to  England  dur- 
ing my  leave.  I  should  not  have  met 
you  "  — 

"  You  consider  that  a  terrible  misfor- 
tune," observed  Hermione. 

"  It  is  always  a  man's  misfortune  when 
he  determines  to  have  what  is  denied 
him,"  answered  Paul  quietly.  "  Some- 
body must  suffer  in  the  encounter,  or 
somebody  must  yield." 

"  Somebody,  —  yes.  Why  do  you  talk 
about  it,  Paul  ?  " 

"  Because  I  think  of  nothing  else.  I 
cannot  help  it.  It  is  easy  to  say,  '  Let 
this  or  that  alone ; '  it  is  another  mat- 
ter to  talk  to  you  about  the  bazaar,  and 
the  Turks,  and  the  weather,  when  we 
are  together." 

Hermione  was  silent,  for  there  was 
nothing  to  be  said.  She  knew  how  well 
he  loved  her,  and  when  she  was  with  him 
she  submitted  in  a  measure  to  his  influ- 
ence ;  so  that  often  she  was  on  the  point 
fdf  yielding,  and  telling  him  that  she  no 
longer  hesitated.  It  was  when  she  was 
away  from  him  that  she  doubted  her- 
self, and  refused  to  be  persuaded.  Paul 
needed  only  a  very  little  to  complete  his 
conquest,  but  that  little  he  could  not 
command.  He  had  reached  the  point  at 
which  a  man  talks  of  the  woman  he 
loves  or  of  himself,  and  of  nothing  else, 
and  the  depth  of  his  passion  seemed  to 
dull  his  speech.  A  little  more  eloquence, 
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a  little  more  gentleness,  a  little  more  of 
that  charm  which  Alexander  possessed 
in  such  abundance,  might  have  been 
enough  to  turn  the  scale.  But  they  were 
lacking.  The  very  intensity  of  what  he 
felt  made  him  for  the  time  a  man  of  one 
idea  only,  and  even  the  freedom  with 
which  he  could  speak  to  Hermione  about 
his  love  for  her  was  a  disadvantage  to 
him.  It  had  grown  to  be  too  plain  a 
fact,  and  there  was  too  little  left  to  the 
imagination.  He  felt  that  he  wearied 
her,  or  he  fancied  that  he  did,  which 
amounted  to  the  same ;  and  he  either 
remained  tongue-tied,  or  repeated  in  one 
form  or  another  his  half-savage  '  I  will.' 
He  began  to  long  for  a  change  in  their 
relations,  or  for  some  opportunity  of 
practically  showing  her  how  much  he 
would  sacrifice  for  her  sake.  But  in 
these  days  there  are  no  lists  for  the  silent 
knights  ;  there  are  no  jousts  where  a 
man  may  express  his  declaration  of  love 
by  tying  a  lady's  colors  to  his  arm,  and 
breaking  the  bones  of  half  a  dozen  gen- 
tlemen before  her  eyes.  And  yet  the  in- 
stinct to  do  something  of  the  kind  is 
sometimes  felt  even  now,  —  the  longing 
to  win  by  physical  prowess  what  it  is 
at  present  the  fashion  to  get  by  persua- 
sion. 

Paul  felt  it  strongly  enough,  and  was 
disgusted  with  his  own  stupidity.  Of 
what  use  was  it  that  during  so  many 
years  he  had  cultivated  the  art  of  con- 
versation as  a  necessary  accomplishment, 
if  at  his  utmost  need  his  wits  were  to 
abandon  him,  and  leave  him  uncouth  and 
taciturn  as  he  had  been  in  his  childhpod  ? 
He  looked  at  Hermione's  downcast  face  ; 
at  the  perfect  figure  displayed  by  her 
tightly  fitting  costume  of  gray;  at  her 
small  hands,  as  she  stood  still,  and  tried 
to  thrust  the  point  of  her  dainty  parasol 
into  the  crevice  between  two  stones  of 
the  pavement.  He  gazed  at  her,  and 
was  seized  with  a  very  foolish  desire  to 
take  her  up  in  his  arms  and  walk  away 
with  her,  whether  she  liked  it  or  not. 
But  just  at  that  moment  Hermione 


glanced  at  him  with  a  smile,  not  at  all 
as  he  had  expected  that  she  would  look. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  go  back  to 
the  shop,"  said  she.  So  they  turned, 
and  walked  slowly  towards  the  narrow 
door. 

"  These  Orientals  are  so  full  of  won- 
derful imagery  !  "  Chrysophrasia  was 
saying  to  Professor  Cutter,  as  the  pair 
came  in.  "  It  is  delightful  to  hear  them 
talk,  —  so  different  from  an  English 
shopkeeper." 

"  Very,"  assented  the  learned  man. 
"  Their  imagery  is  certainly  remarka- 
ble. Their  scale  of  prices  seems  to  be 
founded  upon  it,  as  logarithms  depend 
for  their  existence  on  the  square  root  of 
minus  one,  an  impossible  quantity." 

"  Dear  me  !  Could  you  explain  that 
to  Marchetto  ?  It  might  make  a  differ- 
ence, you  know." 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  answered  the  pro- 
fessor gravely.  "  Marchetto  is  not  a 
mathematician,  are  you,  Marchetto  ?  " 

"  No  surr,  Effendim.  Marchetto  very 
honest  man.  Twenty-five  pounds,  lady 
—  ah  !  but  it  is  birindji  —  there  is  not  a 
Pacha  in  Stamboul "  — 

"  You  have  said  that  before,"  observed 
the  scientist.  "  Try  and  say  something 
new." 

"  New !  "  cried  Marchetto.  "  It  is 
not  new.  Any  one  say  it  new,  he  lie  ! 
Old  —  eski,  eski !  Very  old  !  Twenty- 
five-six  pounds,  lady !  Hein !  Pacha 
give  more." 

"  I  fear  that  the  traditions  of  his  race 
are  very  strong,"  remarked  Chrysophra- 
sia, languidly  examining  the  embroidery, 
a  magnificent  piece  of  work,  about  a 
yard  and  a  half  square,  wrought  in  gold 
and  silver  threads  upon  a  dark  red  vel- 
vet ground ;  evidently  of  considerable 
antiquity,  but  in  excellent  preservation. 
"  Paul,  dear,"  continued  Miss  Dabstreak, 
seeing  Patoff  enter  with  Hermione, 
"  what  would  you  give  for  this  love- 
ly thing  ?  How  hard  it  is  to  bargain ! 
How  low !  How  infinitely  fatiguing ! 
Do  help  me  !  " 
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"  Begin  by  offering  him  a  quarter  of 
what  he  asks,  —  that  is  a  safe  rule,"  an- 
swered Paul. 

"  How  much  is  a  quarter  of  twenty- 
five —  let  me  see  —  three  times  eight 
are  —  do  tell  me,  somebody !  Figures 
drive  me  quite  mad." 

"  I  have  known  of  such  cases,"  as- 
sented the  professor.  "Eight  and  a 
quarter,  Miss  Dabstreak.  Say  eight,  — 
I  dare  say  it  will  do  as  well." 

"  Marchetto,"  said  Chrysophrasia  sad- 
ly, "I  am  afraid  your  embroidery  is 
only  worth  eight  pounds." 

The  Jew  was  kneeling  on  the  floor, 
squatting  upon  his  heels.  He  put  on 
an  injured  expression,  and  looked  up  at 
Miss  Dabstreak's  face. 

"  Eight  pounds  !  "  he  exclaimed,  in 
holy  horror.  "  You  know  where  this 
come  from,  lady  ?  Ha  !  Laleli  Khanum 
house  —  dead  —  no  more  like  it."  Mar- 
chetto of  course  knew  the  story  of  Al- 
exander's confinement,  and  by  a  ready 
lie  turned  it  to  his  advantage.  Every 
one  looked  surprised,  and  began  to  ex- 
amine the  embroidery  more  closely. 

"  Really  !  "  ejaculated  Chrysophrasia. 
"  How  strange  this  little  world  is  !  To 
think  of  all  this  bit  of  broidered  velvet 
has  seen,  —  what  joyous  sights  !  It  may 
have  been  in  the  very  room  where  she 
died.  But  she  was  a  wicked  old  wo- 
man, Marchetto.  I  could  not  give  more 
than  eight  pounds  for  anything  which 
belonged  to  so  depraved  a  creature." 

"  Hein  ?  "  ejaculated  the  Jew,  with  a 
soft  smile.  "  I  know  you  want.  Here  !  " 
he  exclaimed,  springing  up,  and  rum- 
maging among  his  shelves.  Presently 
he  brought  out  a  shabby  old  green  cloth 
caftan,  trimmed  with  a  little  tarnished 
silver  lace,  and  held  it  up  triumphantly 
to  Chrysophrasia's  sight. 

"  Twenty-five-six  pounds  !  "  he  cried, 
exultingly.  "  Cheap.  Him  coat  of  very 
big  saint-man  —  die  going  to  Mecca  last 
year.  Cheap,  lady  —  twenty-five-six 
pounds !  " 

"  I  think  you  are  fairly  caught,  aunt 


Chrysophrasia,"  observed  Paul,  with  a 
laugh. 

"  Who  would  have  guessed  that  there 
was  so  much  humor  in  an  Israelite  ? " 
asked  Chrysophrasia,  with  a  sad  in- 
tonation. "  I  cannot  wear  the  saint's 
tea-gown,  Marchetto,"  she  continued ; 
"  otherwise  I  would  gladly  give  you 
twenty-five  pounds  for  it.  Eight  pounds 
for  the  embroidery,  —  no  more.  It  is 
not  worth  so  much.  I  even  think  I  see 
a  nauseous  tint  of  magenta  in  the  vel- 
vet." 

"  Twenty-four-five  pounds,  lady.  I 
lose  pound  —  your  backsheesh." 

How  long  the  process  of  bargaining 
might  have  been  protracted  is  uncertain. 
At  that  moment  Balsamides  Bey  entered 
the  shop.  It  appeared  that  he  had  called 
at  the  Carvels',  and,  being  told  that 
the  party  were  in  Stamboul,  had  gone 
straight  to  the  Jew's  shop,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  them  there.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  the  professor  by  Paul,  with  a 
word  of  explanation.  Marchetto's  face 
fell  as  he  saw  the  adjutant,  who  had  a 
terribly  acute  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
things.  Balsamides  was  asked  to  give 
his  opinion.  He  examined  the  piece 
carefully. 

"  Where  did  you  get  it  ?  "  he  asked, 
in  Turkish. 

"  From  the  Valide  Khan,"  answered 
the  Jew,  in  the  same  language.  "It  is 
a  genuine  piece,  —  a  hundred  years  old 
at  least." 

"  You  probably  ask  a  pound  for  every 
year,  and  a  backsheesh  for  the  odd 
months,"  said  the  other. 

"  Twenty  pounds,"  answered  Mar- 
chetto, imperturbably. 

"It  is  worth  ten  pounds,"  remarked 
Balsamides,  in  English,  to  Miss  Dab- 
streak.  "  If  you  care  to  give  that,  you 
may  buy  it  with  a  clear  conscience. 
But  he  will  take  three  weeks  to  think 
about  it." 

"  To  bargain  for  three  weeks  !  "  ex- 
claimed Chrysophrasia.  "  Oh,  no  !  It 
takes  my  whole  energy  to  bargain  for 
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half  an  hour.  The  lovely  thing,  —  those 
faint,  mysterious  shades  intertwined 
with  the  dull  gold  and  silver,  —  it  breaks 
my  heart ! " 

Marchetto  was  obdurate  on  that  day, 
at  least,  and  with  an  unusually  grave 
face  he  began  to  fold  the  embroidery, 
wrapping  it  at  last  in  the  inevitable 
piece  of  shabby  gray  linen.  The  party 
left  the  shop,  and  threaded  the  labyrinth 
of  vaulted  passages  towards  the  gate. 
Cutter  was  interested  in  Gregorios,  and 
asked  him  a  great  many  questions,  so 
that  Chrysophrasia  felt  she  was  being 
neglected,  and  wore  her  most  mournful 
expression.  Paul  and  Hermione  came 
behind,  talking  a  little  as  they  walked. 
They  reached  the  bridge  on  foot,  and, 
paying  the  toll  to  the  big  men  in  white 
who  guard  the  entrance,  began  to  cross 
the  long  stretch  of  planks  which  unites 
Stamboul  with  Pera.  The  sun  was  al- 
ready low.  Indeed,  Marchetto  had  kept 
his  shop  open  beyond  the  ordinary  hour 
of  closing,  which  is  ten  o'clock  by  Turk- 
ish time,  two  hours  before  sunset,  and 
the  bazaar  was  nearly  deserted  when 
they  left  it. 


Paul  and  Hermione  stopped  when 
they  were  half-way  across  the  bridge, 
and  looked  up  the  Golden  Horn.  Great 
clouds  were  piled  up  in  the  west,  behind 
which  the  sun  was  hidden,  and  the  air 
was  very  sultry.  A  dull  light,  that 
seemed  to  cast  no  shadows,  was  on  all 
the  mosques  and  minarets,  and  down 
upon  the  water  the  air  was  thick,  and 
the  boats  looked  indistinct  as  they  glided 
by.  The  great  useless  men-of-war  lay 
as  though  water -logged  in  the  heavy, 
smooth  stream,  and  the  flags  hung  mo- 
tionless from  the  mastheads. 

The  two  stood  side  by  side  for  a  few 
moments,  and  said  nothing.  At  last 
Paul  spoke. 

"  It  is  going  to  rain,"  he  said,  in  an 
odd  voice. 

"  Yes,  it  is  going  to  rain,"  answered 
his  companion. 

"  On  para !  Ten  paras,  for  the  love 
of  God !  "  screamed  a  filthy  beggar, 
close  behind  them.  Paul  threw  the 
wretched  creature  the  tiny  coin  he  asked, 
and  they  turned  away.  But  his  face 
was  very  white,  and  Hermione's  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears. 

F.  Marion  Crawford. 


REPROOF  IN   LOVE. 

BECAUSE  we  are  shut  out  from  light, 
Each  of  the  other's  look  and  smile ; 

Because  the  arms'  and  lips'  delight 
Are  past  and  dead,  a  weary  while ; 

Because  the  dawn,  that  joy  has  brought, 
Brings  now  but  certainty  of  pain, 

Nothing  for  you  and  me  has  bought 
The  right  to  live  our  lives  in  vain. 

Take  not  away  the  only  lure 

That  leads  me  on  my  lonely  way, 

To  know  you  noble,  sweet,  and  pure, 
Great  in  least  service,  day  by  day. 
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THE  RED  CROSS. 


IT  is  nearly  sixteen  centuries  since 
the  banner  of  the  cross  appeared  in  a 
dream  to  Constantine  the  Great,  infold- 
ing the  inscription,  "In  hoc  signo  vin- 
ces ; "  and  ever  after  the  Red  Cross  deco- 
rated the  banner  under  whose  folds  he 
was  destined  to  become  the  first  Chris- 
tian monarch  of  the  world. 

It  was  the  Red  Cross,  with  its  inspir- 
ing motto,  that  put  an  end  to  the  perse- 
cutions of  Christianity.  Under  its  pro- 
tection the  Council  of  Nice  was  held. 
Under  its  banner  Clovis,  King  of  the 
French,  perpetuated  Constantine's  faith 
and  good  works.  Through  the  "dark 
ages  "  it  inspired  pilgrim  soldiers  of  all 
nations  to  endure  the  hardships  of  the 
so-called  Crusades  and  the  ten  "  holy 
wars,"  alluring  millions,  who  perished  at 
the  foot  of  Zion  and  Calvary  and  be- 
neath the  walls  of  Acre.  That  cross 
had  gleamed  upon  their  breastplates  and 
banners,  and  soothed  the  last  moments 
of  those  who  panted  and  died  on  the 
scorching  sands  of  Tunis. 

Unselfish,  though  fruitless,  was  the 
heroism  of  these,  yet  through  all  re- 
verses the  sign  has  never  been  obliter- 
ated, but  has  broadened  and  deepened 
its  significance,  until  it  has  become  the 
talisman  to  inspire  deeds  of  humanity, 
to  relieve  misery  and  oppression,  from 
the  Himalayas  of  Asia  to  the  Hebrides 
of  Europe,  and  thence  to  the  Golden 
Gate  of  America.  From  being  the 
sign  of  the  Order  of  the  Cross  and  the 
badge  of  Geneva  Masonry,  it  has  be- 
come the  star  of  the  hospital,  the  armlet 
of  the  nurse,  and  the  beacon  of  hope  to 
the  wounded  soldier  or  prisoner  of  war. 
In  the  late  armies  of  the  Sudan  it 
shone  upon  no  victor's  brow ;  its  bear- 
ers were  cot -bearers  and  ambulance- 
drivers,  kindly  surgeons  and  gentle,  low- 
ly women,  saving  husbands  arid  fathers 
for  their  families,  men  for  their  country, 


and  easing  the  anguish  of  those  appoint- 
ed to  die.  In  our  United  States  it  has 
cooled  the  fevered,  yellowed  brow  of 
pestilence,  fed  the  hungry  and  clothed 
the  naked,  rescued  the  drowning  and 
built  homes  for  the  victims  of  flood- 
swept  shores  and  fire-smitten  lands. 

Yet  there  are  many  to  ask  with  hon- 
est inquiry,  "  What  does  the  Red  Cross 
mean  ?  "  To  such,  a  history  of  the  Red 
Cross  movement  of  the  present  age  will 
not  be  devoid  of  interest,  —  a  movement 
at  once  so  remarkable  and  beneficent  in 
its  results  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in 
the  world's  history. 

This  confederation  of  the  Red  Cross 
was  conceived  in  the  thought  of  a  Swiss 
gentleman,  Monsieur  Henri  Dunant, 
who  was  traveling  in  Italy  at  the  time 
of  the  great  battle  of  Solf  erino,  in  1859. 
Benevolent  emotions  inclined  him  to 
visit  the  battlefield,  where  he  remained 
some  days  as  volunteer  aid  for  the 
wounded.  Impressed  by  the  sufferings 
of  great  numbers  left  to  perish  for  want 
of  immediate  help  and  suitable  care,  he 
considered  deeply  the  feasibility  of  some 
plan  to  insure  efficient  and  systematized 
aid,  and  some  method  for  ameliorating 
the  woes  and  miseries  of  the  wounded 
in  war.  Returning  to  Switzerland,  he 
published  a  remarkable  book,  entitled 
Un  Souvenir  de  Solferino,  which  attract- 
ed much  attention  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  As  a  result,  he  was  called  be- 
fore the  learned  Genevese  Society  of 
Public  Utility.  Its  president,  Monsieur 
Gustave  Moynier,  and  Dr.  Louis  Appia 
warmly  seconded  his  suggestion  that 
measures  should  be  speedily  taken  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  wounded 
soldiers,  by  establishing  relief  societies 
in  times  of  peace,  and  a  system  of  neu- 
trality between  warring  nations,  by  which 
hospitals,  supplies,  nurses,  surgeons,  and 
wounded  should  be  protected  in  time  of 
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war  by  wearing  one  uniform  badge. 
The  proposition  was  heartily  received, 
and  on  February  9,  1863,  a  committee 
appointed  to  institute  plans  by  which 
such  an  end  could  be  attained. 

Realizing  the  magnitude  of  the  un- 
dertaking, the  committee  moved  timidly, 
but  finally  announced  for  the  26th  Oc- 
tober a  reunion,  to  which  were  invited, 
from  all  countries,  men  sympathizing 
with  the  work.  This  international  con- 
ference lasted  four  days,  and  the  resolu- 
tions then  adopted  formed  the  base  of 
the  famous  Geneva  Treaty,  upon  which 
the  association  of  the  Red  Cross  was 
founded.  The  international  committee 
first  made  sure  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council  and  the  Emperor 
of  France,  and  then  sought  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  several  states  of  Europe  to 
a  treaty  which  would  recognize  the  neu- 
trality of  hospitals,  wounded  soldiers, 
and  all  persons  and  effects  connected 
with  the  sanitary  of  either  army.  Being 
met  with  active  sympathy  and  support, 
the  treaty  was  first  signed  by  twelve 
governments,  in  the  city  hall  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  August  22, 1864,  and  called 
the  Convention  of  Geneva.  The  pro- 
tective sign  and  badge  agreed  upon  was 
a  red  cross  upon  white  ground,  out  of 
compliment  to  Switzerland's  flag,  which 
was  to  be  worn  upon  the  arm  by  all 
persons  connected  with  or  acting  under 
the  association,  and  to  be  stamped  upon 
the  personnel  of  all  sanitary  appliances. 
Twenty-two  governments  were  shortly 
after  enrolled  on  this  treaty.  This  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  a  treaty  of  na- 
tions brought  about  by  the  exertions  of 
one  individual  in  private  life. 

After  being  tested  in  the  war  of  1866, 
some  imperfections  were  discovered 
which  called  for  a  revision,  and  in  1868 
a  second  diplomatic  convention  was  gath- 
ered at  Geneva,  when  the  great  treaty 
was  amended,  added  to,  and  its  action 
extended  to  maritime  wars.  In  1870- 
71  the  principle  of  the  Red  Cross  was 
thoroughly  tested,  and  the  beneficent  re- 


sults were  found  to  be  immense,  in  which 
not  only  contestants,  but  neutral  powers, 
were  quick  to  perceive  the  wisdom  of 
concerted  action,  and  contributed  freely 
of  money  and  credit  to  its  support,  while 
crowned  heads  and  princes  came  forward 
with  personal  aid  to  assume  direction  of 
the  work. 

During  these  years,  and  for  ten  years 
after,  the  United  States  of  America 
stood  strangely  aloof  and  indifferent  to 
the  treaty,  and  turned  coldly  aside  from 
the  several  invitations  to  enter  the  com- 
pact. The  tale  of  her  tardy  interest  and 
signature  forms  a  curious  chapter  later 
on. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Convention  of  Geneva  has  no  existence 
as  a  society,  but  is  simply  a  treaty,  un- 
der which  relief  societies  of  the  Red 
Cross  may  be  formed  in  any  country,  in 
order  safely  and  effectually  to  carry  on 
their  work.  Although  the  original  con- 
vention was  international,  the  various 
societies  formed  from  it  are  national 
and  independent ;  making  laws  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  their  own  nation.  In 
order  to  secure  governmental  recogni- 
tion, relief  societies  must  have  a  central 
head,  to  which  they  send  supplies,  and 
which  communicate  for  them  with  the 
military  authorities  ;  thus  centralization 
is  enforced.  Also,  in  order  to  perma- 
nence, societies  must  occupy  themselves 
with  preparatory  work  in  time  of  peace, 
such  as  gathering  and  storing  gifts  of 
money  and  supplies,  arranging  bureaus 
of  information,  easiest  methods  of  trans- 
porting the  wounded  and  sick,  ordering 
ambulances,  training  nurses,  and  doing 
all  that  the  most  educated  and  thought- 
ful philanthropy  can  suggest. 

As  belligerent  nations  cannot  always 
carry  aid  to  their  wounded  countrymen 
when  captured  by  the  enemy,  the  treaty 
secures  impartiality,  so  that  the  Red 
Cross  provides  alike  for  friend  and  foe. 
Its  solidarity  is  also  insured  by  provid- 
ing that  societies  of  neutral  countries 
may  afford  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
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without  the  charge  of  interference  from 
their  respective  governments.  Thus  the 
societies  execute  the  relief,  and  the 
treaty  affords  the  necessary  immunities. 
These  principles  have  been  thoroughly 
tested,  and  their  wisdom  has  been  ap- 
proved. 

The  employment  of  societies  in  time 
of  security  is  an  important  factor.  To 
obtain  and  conserve  appropriate  re- 
sources is  the  desideratum.  The  Rus- 
sian societies  have  been  foremost  in  this 
good  work ;  placing  boxes  in  stations, 
steamboats,  convents,  churches,  and  in 
the  streets,  collecting  moneys  through 
the  entire  empire,  and  neglecting  noth- 
ing that  would  insure  success.  In  Ber- 
lin, in  1868,  the  committee  possessed 
over  twenty-five  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  supplies,  and  in  Geneva,  in  five  de- 
pots, were  accumulated  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dozen 
shirts,  with  hosiery  to  correspond,  be- 
sides sanitary  appliances  for  over  six 
thousand  wounded  ;  also  the  best  of 
supplies,  surgical  instruments,  and  every- 
thing needed  for  field  and  hospital  at- 
tendance. 

Various  national  exhibits,  where  com- 
petitive skill  has  been  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most, have  taken  grand  prizes.  Hague 
held  an  exposition  in  1867  exclusively 
for  Red  Cross  work,  while  permanent 
museums  of  like  material  are  found 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Stockholm, 
Carlsruhe,  Paris,  etc.,  the  latter  being 
international.  Valuable  books  are  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the 
societies  and  training-schools  established 
for  the  thorough  equipment  of  nurses, 
from  which  are  graduated  great  num- 
bers, ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  go 
into  service.  Such  nurses  easily  find 
employment  at  high  prices  in  times  of 
peace.  Before  giving  a  history  of  the 
induction  of  the  Red  Cross  into  the 
United  States,  it  may  be  added  that  our 
conception  of  the  principles  embodied 
has  led  to  its  application  in  times  of 
any  widespread  calamity,  such  as  yellow 


fever,  cholera,  floods,  fires,  railway  and 
mining  disasters  of  great  extent.  The 
value  of  trained  organizations  in  such 
times,  and  the  superiority  of  concerted 
effort  over  that  which  is  hastily  and 
irresponsibly  gathered,  are  evident  to 
any  thoughtful  mind.  Thus  societies  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  the  various  States 
would  hold  themselves  in  readiness  with 
money,  nurses,  and  supplies,  to  go  to  the 
relief  of  those  overwhelmed  by  flood, 
fire,  or  pestilence. 

To  Miss  Clara  Barton  is  due  the 
credit  and  honor  of  leading  this  efficient 
organization  into  this  last  field  of  hu- 
manitarian work.  Our  country  is  less 
liable  to  the  distractions  of  war  than 
others,  but,  as  Miss  Barton  has  said, 
"  none  are  more  liable  than  our  own  to 
great  overmastering  calamities.  Seldom 
a  year  passes  that  the  nation,  from  sea 
to  sea,  is  not  brought  to  utter  conster- 
nation by  the  shock  of  some  unforeseen 
disaster,  and  stands  shivering  like  a 
ship  in  the  gale,  powerless,  horrified,  de- 
spairing. Plagues,  cholera,  fires,  flood, 
famine,  all  bear  upon  us  with  terrible 
force.  Like  war,  these  events  are  en- 
tirely out  of  the  common  course  of  woes 
and  necessities.  Like  death,  they  are 
sure  to  come  in  some  form  and  at  some 
time,  and,  like  it,  no  mortal  knows  how, 
or  when,  or  where.  What  have  we  in 
readiness  to  meet  these  emergencies 
save  the  good  heart  of  our  people  and 
their  impulsive  gifts  ? l  Certainly  no 
organized  system  for  collection,  recep- 
tion, or  distribution,  ...  no  agents, 
nurses,  or  material,  and,  worst  of  all, 
no  funds  ;  nowhere  any  resources  in  re- 
serve for  such  an  hour  of  peril  and  na- 
tional woe  ;  every  movement  crude,  con- 
fused, unsystematized,  and  as  unpre- 
pared as  if  we  had  never  known  a 
calamity  before.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  the  suf- 
fering victims  wait !  True,  men  bestow 
most  generously,  .  .  .  throw  their  gold 
to  strangers  .  .  .  who  have  often  no 

1  Written  before  America  came  into  the 
treaty. 
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guarantee  for  honesty.  Women,  in  the 
terror  and  excitement  of  the  moment, 
and  eagerness  to  aid,  beg  in  the  vstreets 
and  rush  into  fairs,  working  day  and 
night,  to  the  neglect  of  other  duties  and 
at  the  peril  of  all  health  in  the  future, 
—  often  an  enormous  outlay  for  very 
meagre  returns.  Thus  our  gifts  fall  far 
short  of  their  best,  being  hastily  be- 
stowed, irresponsibly  received,  and  waste- 
fully  applied.  .  .  .  While  our  communi- 
ties abound  in  noble  charities,  each  has 
its  specific  object  to  which  its  resources 
must  be  applied.  .  .  .  But  I  have  never 
classed  these  Red  Cross  societies  with 
charities ;  rather  have  considered  them 
as  a  wise,  national  provision,  which  seeks 
to  garner  up  something  against  an  hour 
of  sudden  need." 

A  forcible  illustration  of  the  great 
service  rendered  by  Red  Cross  societies 
was  shown  in  the  results  from  its  labors 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  The 
Austrian  committee  had  2,170,000  francs 
in  its  possession,  and  a  vast  supply  of 
sanitary  material,  besides  a  bureau  for 
maintaining  correspondence  in  eleven 
different  languages.  Italy  united  her 
provincial  societies  under  the  central 
head  of  Milan.  Squads  of  well-trained 
nurses,  armed  with  supplies,  followed 
the  military  ambulances  with  field  hos- 
pitals, reinforcing  the  sanitary  provision 
of  the  army.  They  also  provided  entire- 
ly for  the  Tyrolese  volunteers,  aided  the 
navy,  and  after  the  war  remained  among 
the  wounded.  The  moneys  expended 
by  this  committee  were  not  less  than 
199,064  francs.  Neutral  powers  afford- 
ed beautiful  examples  of  charitable  aid, 
pouring  in  gold  and  provisions. 

But  Germany  distinguished  herself. 
Immense  storehouses  and  depots  in  Ber- 
lin, containing  Red  Cross  supplies,  were 
thronged  with  people  classifying,  parcel- 
ing, packing,  and  dispatching  goods  for 
the  seat  of  war.  Among  these  were  two 
thousand  salaried  persons,  many  volun- 
teers, besides  three  hundred  benevolent 
ladies.  Twenty  -  six  cars  were  laden 


daily  with  two  thousand  hundredweight 
of  supplies,  special  trains  conveying  them 
to  the  field  or  points  where  needed. 
Never  had  private  charities,  however 
munificent,  been  able  to  accomplish  such 
wonders. 

At  the  first  war-signal,  committees  ar- 
rived as  if  by  magic,  at  different  points, 
forming  a  chain  of  perfectly  disciplined 
nurses  and  assistants,  numbering  over 
two  thousand.  Agents  of  the  Red  Cross 
went  with  all  government  transports  by 
land  and  water,  protected  by  their  flags 
or  badges,  to  wait  on  the  invoices  and 
hasten  their  progress.  The  sums  given 
to  assuage  the  miseries  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  were  fabulous,  making 
good  the  assertion  that  the  philanthropy 
of  peoples  equals  their  patriotism. 

France  had  failed  as  fully  to  prepare 
for  the  hour  of  need,  but  the  committee 
labored  with  such  decisive  energy,  and 
so  worked  upon  the  good  heart  of  her 
people,  that  relief  measures  were  imme- 
diately taken.  Gold  and  supplies  flowed 
into  Paris,  from  whence  seventeen  field 
hospitals  were  provisioned  and  joined 
the  army,  remaining  until  the  battle  of 
Sedan.  Ambulances  were  stationed  at 
the  depots  to  care  for  the  wounded,  and 
a  bureau  of  information  was  provided  for 
soldiers'  families.  "  When  the  siege  of 
Paris  was  at  hand  the  committee  threw 
a  commission  into  Brussels,  charged 
with  the  direction  and  help  of  flying 
hospitals.  Nine  committees  were  estab- 
lished in  the  provinces,  with  power  to 
act  for  the  central  committee,  and  to  in- 
vite the  people  to  help.  Meanwhile,  the 
Red  Cross  in  Paris  did  its  utmost  to 
mitigate  the  distress  there,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  the  result  of  the  siege.  His- 
tory has  recorded  the  sufferings,  the 
horrors  of  misery,  that  accompanied  and 
followed  that  siege,  but  history  can 
never  relate  what  wretchedness  was 
averted,  what  agonies  were  alleviated, 
what  multitudes  of  lives  were  saved,  by 
the  presence  and  effort  of  the  relief  so- 
cieties !  What  the  state  of  France  must 
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have  been  without  the  merciful  help  of 
the  Red  Cross  imagination  does  not 
picture.  After  the  armistice  was  signed, 
there  were  removed  from  Paris,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  relief  societies,  ten 
thousand  wounded  men,  who  otherwise 
must  have  lingered  in  agony,  or  died 
from  want  of  care ;  and  there  were 
brought  back  by  them  to  French  soil 
nine  thousand  more  who  had  been  cared 
for  in  German  hospitals."  l 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  United 
States  was  the  thirty-second  power  to 
place  the  seal  of  approval  upon  this 
treaty  of  nations.  That  we  have  even 
at  this  late  hour  a  place  on  that  roll  of 
honor  is  due  to  the  patriotism,  philan- 
thropy, and  persuasive  eloquence,  united 
to  persistent  endeavor,  of  a  single  daugh- 
ter of  the  republic,  whose  labors  of  lov- 
ing sacrifice  in  two  hemispheres  make 
a  record  dear  to  every  exalted  mind, 
and  precious  in  the  sight  of  God.  Her 
life  is  a  tale  of  superhuman  efforts  on 
a  score  of  battlefields,  of  tender  minis- 
trations and  weary  vigils,  of  years  spent 
in  efforts  to  identify  the  lost,  and  of  sad 
struggles  to  recover  health. 

After  her  memorable  work  in  the 
field  hospitals  of  the  late  rebellion,  Miss 
Barton  was  sent  to  Europe  by  her  physi- 
cians. She  arrived  in  September,  1869, 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  in  October 
was  visited  by  the  president  and  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Committee  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Wounded  in  War.  She 
has  told  the  story  in  her  own  inimitable 
way,  as  follows  :  — 

"They  wished  to  learn,  if  possible, 
why  the  United  States  had  declined  to 
sign  the  treaty.  Our  position  was  in- 
comprehensible to  them To  what  did 

America  object,  and  how  could  these 
objections  be  overcome  ?  "  (The  treaty 
had  twice  been  presented  :  once  through 
our  minister  at  Berne,  and  again  through 
Dr.  Bellows,  the  great  head  of  our  Sani- 
tary Commission.  Both  had  failed,  and 
no  satisfactory  reason  had  been  given.) 

1  Clara  Barton,  in  Services  in  Time  of  War. 


"  They  had  thought  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, with  their  grand  sanitary  record, 
would  be  the  first  to  appreciate  and  ac- 
cept it.  I  listened  in  silent  wonder  to 
all  this  recital,  and  when  I  did  reply  it 
was  to  say  that  I  had  never  in  America 
heard  of  the  Convention  of  Geneva,  nor 
of  the  treaty,  and  was  sure  that  as  a 
country  America  did  not  know  she  had 
declined ;  that  she  would  be  the  last  to 
withhold  recognition  of  a  humane  move- 
ment ;  that  it  had  doubtless  been  re- 
ferred to  and  declined  by  some  one  offi- 
cial, and  had  never  been  submitted  to 
the  people,  and  as  its  literature  was  in 
languages  foreign  to  our  English-speak- 
ing population,  ik  had  no  way  of  reach- 
ing us.  You  will  naturally  infer  that  I 
examined  it.  ...  The  absurdity  of  our 
position  in  relation  to  it  was  simply  mar- 
velous. As  I  counted  up  its  roll  of 
twenty-two  nations,  not  a  civilized  people 
in  the  world  missing  but  ourselves,  and 
saw  Greece,  Spain,  and  Turkey  there, 
I  began  to  fear  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
rest  of  mankind  we  could  not  be  far 
from  barbarians.  This  reflection  did 
not  furnish  stimulating  food  for  national 
pride." 

In  less  than  a  year  from  the  time 
Miss  Barton  entered  Switzerland  in 
search  of  health,  France  declared  war 
against  Prussia,  and  a  band  of  Red 
Cross  workers  stood  at  her  door,  led  by 
Dr.  Louis  Appia,  en  route  for  the  seat 
of  war,  begging  her  to  join  them,  and 
take  such  part  as  she  had  taken  in  our 
own  war.  As  yet  no  shot  had  been 
fired,  no  man  had  fallen,  and  only  three 
days  had  elapsed  since  war  had  been 
declared.  Yet  this  organized,  power- 
ful commission  was  on  its  way,  with  its 
skilled  agents,  ready  to  receive,  direct, 
and  dispense  the  accumulations  which 
the  generous  sympathies  of  twenty-two 
nations  would  place  at  its  disposal,  if 
needed.  These  men  had  treaty  power 
to  go  to  any  field,  and  work  unmolested, 
in  full  cooperation  with  the  military ; 
their  supplies  were  held  sacred,  and  their 
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efforts  seconded  in  every  direction  by 
either  belligerent  army.  Not  a  man 
could  lie  uncared  for  or  unfed. 

"I  thought,"  said  this  great-souled 
woman,  "  of  the  Peninsula  in  McClel- 
lan's  campaign ;  of  Pittsburgh  Landing, 
Cedar  Mountain  and  Second  Bull  Run, 
Antietam,  Old  Fredericksburg  with  its 
acres  of  snow-covered  and  gun-covered 
glace,  and  its  fourth-day  flag  of  truce ; 
of  its  dead  and  starving  wounded,  frozen 
to  the  ground,  and  our  commissions  and 
their  supplies  in  Washington,  with  no 
effective  organization  or  power  to  go 
beyond;  of  the  Petersburg  mine,  with 
its  four  thousand  dead  and  wounded, 
and  no  flag  of  truce,  —  the  wounded 
broiling  in  a  July  sun,  dying  and  rot- 
ting where  they  fell.  I  remembered 
our  prisons,  crowded  with  starving  men, 
whom  all  the  powers  and  pities  of  the 
world  could  not  reach  with  even  a  bit  of 
bread.  ...  I  thought  of  the  shadows 
on  the  hearths  and  hearts  all  over  my 
country,  —  sore,  broken  hearts,  ruined, 
desolate  homes  !  Was  this  a  people 
likely  to  decline  humanity  in  war  ?  Was 
this  a  country  to  reject  a  treaty  for 
the  help  of  wounded  soldiers  ?  .  .  .  Ah ! 
they  needed  only  to  know. 

"As  I  journeyed  on,  and  saw  the 
work  of  these  Red  Cross  societies  in  the 
field,  accomplishing  in  four  months  un- 
der their  system  what  we  failed  to  ac- 
complish in  four  years  without  it,  —  no 
mistakes,  no  needless  suffering,  no  starv- 
ing, no  lack  of  care,  no  waste,  no  confu- 
sion, but  order,  plenty,  cleanliness,  and 
comfort  wherever  that  little  flag  was 
unfurled,  a  whole  continent  marshaled 
under  the  banner  of  the  Red  Cross,  —  as 
I  saw  all  this,  and  joined  and  worked 
in  it,  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  said  to 
myself,  '  If  I  live  to  return  to  my  coun- 
try, I  will  try  to  make  my  people  under- 
stand the  Red  Cross  and  that  treaty.' 

"  But  I  did  more  than  resolve :  I 
promised  other  nations  I  would  do  it, 
and  other  reasons  pressed  me  to  remem- 
ber my  promise.  The  Franco-Prussian 


war  and  the  war  of  the  Commune  were 
both  enormous  in  the  extent  of  their  op- 
erations and  in  the  suffering  of  individ- 
uals. This  great  modern  international 
impulse  of  charity  went  out  everywhere 
to  meet  and  alleviate  their  miseries.  The 
small,  poor  countries  gave  of  their  pov- 
erty, and  the  rich  nations  poured  out 
abundantly  of  their  vast  resources.  The 
contributions  of  those  under  the  Red 
Cross  went  quietly,  promptly,  through 
international  channels,  were  thoughtful- 
ly and  carefully  distributed,  while  re- 
turns, accurate  to  a  franc,  were  made 
and  duly  published  to  the  credit  of  the 
contributing  nations,  and  the  object 
aimed  at  was  accomplished.  America, 
filled  with  German  and  French  people, 
humane  and  universal  in  their  instincts 
of  citizenship  and  brotherhood,  freight- 
ed ships  with  supplies  and  money,  prodi- 
gal and  vast.  They  arrived  in  Europe, 
but  were  not  under  the  treaty  regula- 
tions. No  sign  of  the  Red  Cross  au- 
thorized any  one  to  receive  and  distrib- 
ute them.  The  poor  baffled  agents, 
honest,  well  meaning,  and  indefatigable, 
did  all  that  individuals  without  system 
or  organization  could  do.  But,  for  the 
most  part,  the  magnificent  charity  of 
America  was  misapplied,  and  went  as 
unsystematized  charities  always  tend,  to 
ruin  and  utter  waste.  The  object  aimed 
at  was  not  accomplished,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  report  of  the  Red  Cross  organiza- 
tion occurs  something  like  this  :  i  It  is 
said  that  the  United  States  of  America 
also  contributed  something  for  the  sick 
and  wounded,  but  what,  or  how  much, 
or  to  whom,  or  when,  or  where,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell ' ! 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1873  I  returned 
to  America,  more  broken  in  health  than 
when  I  left  in  1869.  Then  followed 
years  of  suffering,  in  which  I  forgot  how 
to  walk,  but  I  remembered  my  resolve 
and  my  promise.  After  almost  five 
years  I  was  able  to  go  to  Washington 
with  a  letter  from  Monsieur  Moynier, 
president  of  the  International  Commit- 
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tee  of  Geneva,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  asking  once  more  that 
our  government  accede  to  the  articles  of 
the  convention.  Having  been  made  the 
official  bearer  of  this  letter,  I  presented 
it  to  President  Hayes,  who  received  it 
kindly,  referring  it  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Evarts,  who  in  his  turn  re- 
ferred it  to  his  assistant  secretary,  as 
the  person  who  would  know  all  about  it, 
and  would  examine  and  report  for  de- 
cision. I  then  saw  how  it  was  made  to 
depend  not  alone  on  one  department, 
but  one  man,  who  had  been  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  in  1864  and  also 
in  1868,  when  the  treaty  had  on  two 
occasions  been  presented  to  our  govern- 
ment. It  was  a  settled  thing.  There 
was  nothing  to  hope  for  from  that  ad- 
ministration. The  matter  had  been  of- 
ficially referred,  and  would  be  decided 
accordingly.  It  would  be  declined,  be- 
cause it  had  been  declined.  If  I  pressed 
it  to  a  decision,  this  would  only  weigh  it 
down  with  a  third  refusal.  I  waited. 
My  next  thought  was  to  refer  it  to  Con- 
gress. That  step  would  be  irregular, 
and  discourteous  to  the  administration. 
I  did  not  like  to  take  it,  still  I  attempt- 
ed it,  but  could  not  get  it  considered,  as 
it  promised  neither  political  influence, 
patronage,  nor  votes. 

"  The  next  year  I  returned  to  Wash- 
ington to  try  Congress  again.  I  pub- 
lished a  little  pamphlet  of  two  leaves, 
addressed  to  the  members  and  Senators, 
to  be  laid  upon  their  desks,  in  hopes 
they  would  take  the  trouble  to  read  so 
little  as  that.  ...  My  strength  failed 
before  I  could  get  the  bill  presented, 
and  I  went  home  again.  There  then 
remained  but  a  portion  of  that  adminis- 
tration, and  I  determined  to  outlive  it, 
hoping  another  would  be  more  respon- 
sive. Meanwhile,  I  wrote,  talked,  and 
did  whatever  I  could  to  spread  the  idea 
among  the  people,  and  when  President 
Garfield  came  in  I  went  again  to  Wash- 
ington. The  subject  was  very  cordially 
received  by  the  President,  and  by  him 


carefully  referred  to  Secretary  Blaine, 
who  considered  it  himself,  conferred 
fully  with  me,  and  finally  laid  it  before 
the  President  and  cabinet." 

Miss  Barton's  courageous  persistence 
is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact 
that  the  treaty  had  been  presented  with- 
out avail  to  our  government  by  our 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Switzerland, 
and  later  by  Dr.  Bellows,  who  interested 
himself  in  the  work  many  years,  en- 
deavoring to  secure  its  recognition  and 
adoption  by  Congress.  Failing  com- 
pletely in  this,  he  abandoned  the  effort, 
and  earnestly  advised  Miss  Barton  to 
give  up  the  task  as  a  hopeless  under- 
taking ;  for  he  had  thoroughly  tried  the 
intelligence,  the  humanity,  and  the  na- 
tional pride  of  the  American  Congress 
on  the  Red  Cross  treaty,  and  had  found 
it  useless. 

Yet  in  1881  Miss  Barton  says,  with 
that  indomitable  spirit  characteristic  of 
all  her  undertakings,  "  I  will  not  yield 
the  fact  of  the  treaty.  For  patriotism, 
for  national  honor,  I  will  stand  by  that 
at  all  cost.  My  first  and  greatest  en- 
deavor has  been  to  wipe  from  the  scroll 
of  my  country's  fame  the  stain  of  im- 
puted lack  of  common  humanity,  to  take 
her  out  of  the  roll  of  barbarians.  In 
1869  there  were  twenty-two  nations  in 
the  compact.  There  are  now  thirty-one, 
for  since  that  date  have  been  added 
Roumania,  Persia,  San  Salvador,  Monte- 
negro, Servia,  Bolivia,  Chili,  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  and  Peru.  If  the  United 
States  of  America  is  diligent  and  for- 
tunate, she  may  perhaps  come  to  stand 
No.  32  in  the  roll  of  civilization  and 
humanity !  If  not,  she  will  remain 
where  she  at  present  stands,  among  the 
barbarians  and  heathen." 

It  was  not  permitted  President  Gar- 
field  to  sign  the  great  treaty  of  na- 
tions, although  he  warmly  advocated  it. 
During  the  enforced  delays  consequent 
upon  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Red  Cross  of 
America  was  founded,  and  Miss  Clara 
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Barton  nominated  its  president  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and 
when  Mr.  Arthur  passed  into  office,  he 
nobly  ratified  the  wish  and  act  of  the 
martyred  President  by  affixing  his  seal 
to  the  humane  treaty,  so  long  urged 
upon  our  country,  thus  uniting  the  na- 
tions under  one  banner  into  a  compact 
of  brotherhood,  —  the  Senate  ratifying 
the  same  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

"It  is  for  this,"  says  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  that 
wonderful  woman  whose  philanthropic 
works  during  the  past  twenty-five  years 
have  extended  over  two  continents  and 
into  almost  every  field  of  human  misery, 
— -"it  is  for  this  I  have  labored,  and, 
toiling  and  waiting  through  years,  have 
heard  little  beyond  the  placid  inquiry 
from  the  people  around  me,  *  What  does 
the  Red  Cross  mean  ? '  wliile  to  me, 
so  pressing  has  the  necessity  for  haste 
appeared,  so  imminent  and  certain  has 
seemed  the  great  emergency  now  con- 
fronting the  entire  world,  that  there  was 
scarcely  time  to  answer  these  honest  in- 
quiries !  " 

At  the  time  of  the  Ohio  floods  the 
president  of  the  American  Red  Cross  re- 
moved her  headquarters  from  Washing- 
ton, where  she  has  established  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  warehouse,  in  which  are  stored 
thousands  of  articles  for  sanitary  and 
relief  purposes,  to  Cincinnati,  that  she 
might  personally  superintend  the  distri- 
bution of  supplies  pouring  in  from  the 
various  Red  Cross  societies.  After  a 
few  days  spent  here,  relieving  pressing 
necessities,  she  removed  to  Evansville, 
Indiana,  in  order  to  aid  the  sufferers 
between  that  point  and  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Captain  J.  V.  Throop  kindly  placed  his 
steamer  at  the  disposal  of  the  Red  Cross 
society,  which  was  at  once  loaded  with 
an  immense  quantity  of  boxes,  bales, 
barrels,  and  bundles  of  clothing,  to- 
gether with  a  large  amount  of  bedding 
and  fuel,  and  started  on  its  mission 
of  mercy  down  the  river,  in  charge  of 
Miss  Barton.  The  party  reached  Cairo 


March  15th,  and  after  carefully  distrib- 
uting relief  along  the  way  as  far  down 
as  Wickliffe,  Kentucky,  turned  back  to 
Evansville,  where  they  remained  until 
the  relief  transactions  were  practically 
finished,  and  then,  removing  to  St.  Louis, 
fitted  out  another  steamer,  to  render  sim- 
ilar assistance  in  the  inundated  regions 
of  the  Lower  Mississippi. 

Thus  is  the  Red  Cross  destined  to  be- 
come the  great  almoner  of  the  people's 
bounty  on  occasions  of  swift  calamity, 
the  tried  and  trusted  agent  of  national 
and  international  benefactions.  Its  full 
recognition  in  the  United  States  has 
been  slow,  but  is  sure  to  come  ;  for  it 
has  been  shown  that  orderly  giving  in 
times  of  extended  distress  is  a  cord  of 
three  strands,  reaching  further,  doing 
more  effective  good,  and  morally  attain- 
ing a  far  higher  purpose  than  hasty  and 
irresponsible  methods. 

At  the  third  international  convention 
held  in  Geneva,  the  peculiar  American 
features  of  Red  Cross  work  attracted 
marked  attention,  and  were  attended  by 
the  happy  result  of  securing  a  unani- 
mous vote  to  the  following  resolution :  — 

"  That  Red  Cross  societies  engage  in 
times  of  peace  in  humanitarian  work 
analogous  to  the  duties  devolving  upon 
them  in  periods  of  war,  such  as  taking 
care  of  the  sick  and  rendering  relief  in 
extraordinary  calamities,  where,  as  in 
war,  prompt  and  organized  relief  is  de- 
manded." 

In  compliment,  richly  deserved,  to 
Miss  Barton's  advanced  views,  the  prom- 
inent members  of  the  conference  freely 
consulted  with  her  as  to  work  and  meth- 
ods. Of  the  part  she  sustained  in  the 
deliberations  of  this  grave  assembly,  Miss 
Antoinette  Margot,  a  Swiss-French  lady 
present,  thus  speaks  :  — 

"  The  government  of  the  United  States 
has  done  itself  no  greater  credit  than 
in  selecting  Clara  Barton  to  represent 
it  among  the  nations  abroad.  During 
the  last  week  I  have  looked  on,  as  she 
sat  day  by  day  in  one  of  the  grand- 
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est  assemblages  of  men  that  could  be 
gathered,  —  men  representing  the  high- 
est rank  among  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  earth  ;  men  of  thought,  of  heart,  of 
wisdom  and  power,  called  together  from 
over  the  world  to  deliberate  on  great 
questions  of  national  import,  military 
power,  the  neutrality  of  nations,  human- 
ity in  war,  wisdom  in  peace.  In  the 
midst  of  this  assemblage  of  stately,  gray- 
haired  men,  glittering  with  military 
decorations  of  national  honors,  won  and 
conferred,  sat  this  one  woman,  —  calm, 
thoughtful,  self-possessed,  recognized  and 
acknowledged  as  possessing  every  right 
and  privilege  belonging  to  any  member 
of  that  conference ;  not  merely  permit- 
ted to  be  there,  but  there  by  the  sov- 
ereign right  of  nations ;  not  merely  al- 
lowed to  sit  there  by  the  courtesy  ac- 
corded to  a  lady,  but  by  the  right  due 
a  nation's  representative  ;  her  vote  not 
merely  accepted  as  a  matter  of  form, 
but  expected  and  watched  for;  grave 
questions  referred  to  her  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  nation,  and  all  defer- 
ence paid  to  her  judgment ;  her  demeanor 
so  unobtrusive,  her  actions  so  wise,  that 
it  could  not  otherwise  than  reflect  mer- 
ited credit  upon  her  and  her  country. 
But  the  crowning  recognition  of  her 
philanthropic  labors  at  home  and  abroad 
was  given  when  one  of  the  Italian  dele- 
gates, springing  upon  the  platform,  pro- 
posed to  the  assemblage  to  vote  by  ac- 
clamation that  *  Mademoiselle  Barton 
bien  me'rite  de  1'humaniteV  Even  Miss 
Barton  was  moved  from  her  usual  com- 
posure by  the  thunders  of  applause.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  in  America 
are  familiar  with  the  peculiar  signifi- 
cance of  that  phrase.  It  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  highest  approbation,  honor, 
and  esteem  that  the  French  language 
can  convey.  It  is  probable  that  Miss 


Barton  is  the  first  woman  in  the  world 
who  has  ever  received  such  a  tribute,  and 
that  from  the  official  representatives  of 
all  the  governments  of  Europe  and  from 
seven  foreign  countries,  which  gives  this 
vote  a  very  great  importance." 

At  this  conference  Miss  Barton  was 
presented  with  a  court  jewel  by  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Baden,  an  amethyst 
an  inch  and  a  half  square,  cut  in  the 
shape  of  a  pansy.  She  also  wears  the 
Iron  Cross  of  Germany,  presented  by 
the  Emperor  and  Empress,  a  Red  Cross 
medal  from  the  Queen  of  Italy,  and  a 
Red  Cross  from  the  Queen  of  Servia, 
beside  other  merited  decorations. 

Yet  in  justice  to  this  gifted  woman  it 
should  be  said  that  she  has  no  ambition 
for  honors  or  praise,  but  always  chooses, 
where  she  can,  the  quiet  ways  of  life  and 
work.  But  too  great  honor  can  never 
be  paid  to  this  priestess  in  the  realm  of 
suffering,  who  has  given  her  whole  life 
to  the  cause  of  humanity.  When  the 
American  people  fully  recognize  the  Red 
Cross  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  sys- 
tems of  philanthropic  work,  her  mission 
will  have  been  accomplished.  The  Red 
Cross  is  a  grand  educator,  and  the  hour 
is  ripe  for  fruitage.  It  embodies  the 
best  principles  of  social  science,  and 
that  true  spirit  of  charity  which  counts 
it  a  sacred  privilege  to  serve  one's  fel- 
low-men in  times  of  trouble.  To  supply 
material  wants  is  only  a  small  part  of 
its  ministry.  It  seeks  to  carry  to  men's 
hearts  the  message  of  universal  brother- 
hood, and  unite  the  links.  When  this 
is  accomplished,  arsenals  and  iron-clad 
navies  will  give  place  to  the  spirit  of 
equity.  Wars  and  rumors  of  wars  will 
become  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  "  Peace 
on  earth,  good-will  to  men,"  the  ensign 
of  the  world,  as  it  is  of  the  Red  Cross 
to-day. 

Helen  H.  S.  Thompson. 
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XXXVI. 

AT  THE  RECTORY. 

EDMUND  had  little  heart  for  the  com- 
pany of  his  father  and  brother  :  his  own 
life  seemed  to  have  stopped  with  Roger's. 
It  was  not  only  natural  affection  and 
sorrow,  but  a  sudden  dropping  of  all  the 
usual  companionship.  He  seemed  sud- 
denly to  have  been  left  quite  alone.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Roger  and  he  had  been 
thrown  more  together  in  the  last  month 
or  two  than  they  had  been  since  they 
were  boys ;  and  though  they  had  both 
gone  their  own  way,  and  were  not  what 
might  be  called  of  similar  tastes,  Ed- 
mund was  himself  surprised  to  find  how 
much  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  talk- 
ing to  Roger  about  the  things  that  inter- 
ested him.  Already,  in  the  short  inter- 
val since  his  death,  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  things  had  accumulated  of  which 
Edmund's  first  thought  had  been  to  tell 
them  to  Roger.  And  when  he  remem- 
bered that  Roger  was  no  longer  there, 
and  that  there  was  nobody  in  the  wide 
world  whom  he  could  tell  them  to,  whom 
he  would  have  cared  to  tell  them  to,  a 
sense  of  great  solitude  came  upon  him. 
He  felt  himself  as  if  in  a  desert.  He 
seemed  no  longer  to  know  anybody,  to 
be  able  to  exchange  a  word  with  any 
one.  He  was  as  lonely  as  if  he  had  been 
upon  a  desolate  island.  Even  little  Nina, 
the  poor  little  badly-brought-up  sister, 
who  troubled  his  mind  with  her  gossip, 
—  even  she  was  gone.  With  his  father 
and  Stephen  he  was  on  good  enough 
terms,  with  no  suspicion  of  hostility  among 
them,  but  only  a  faint  aversion  in  his 
own  mind,  a  disinclination  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  them.  He  could  be 
civil ;  he  could  be  no  more.  He  did  not 
accuse  them  of  anything, —  even  Stephen. 
He  did  not  in  his  heart  allow  that 


Stephen  had  killed  his  brother ;  but  he 
felt  a  little  revulsion,  a  sort  of  mental 
sickening,  at  the  sight  of  him.  He  had 
nothing  to  say  to  him  ;  he  did  not  like  to 
be  nearer  him  than  he  could  help :  that 
was  the  form  his  feeling  took. 

He  felt  a  dreary  vacancy  around  him : 
of  the  many  things  which  had  once  in- 
terested him,  nothing  seemed  to  remain. 
He  cared  for  nothing,  he  had  nobody  to 
whom  he  could  talk.  When  he  thought 
of  it,  he  felt  that  there  was  exaggeration 
in  the  feeling,  and  that  Roger  in  life  had 
not  really  been  everything  to  him,  as  he 
now  seemed  to  have  been.  It  was  per- 
haps only  the  form  his  sorrow  took,  —  a 
sentiment  which  was  its  own  reason,  and 
for  which  no  explanation  could  be  made. 
He  scarcely  went  out  at  all  for  some 
days,  feeling  a  reluctance  to  look  at  the 
face  of  the  world  and  resume  intercourse 
with  ordinary  men.  When  he  did  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  park,  his  feet 
carried  him,  almost  without  any  will  of 
his,  to  the  Rectory.  And  yet  it  was  the 
place  to  which  he  would  have  gone  had 
he  been  in  full  possession  of  his  will,  for 
there  was  no  one,  he  felt,  who  could  un- 
derstand him  like  Pax,  who  knew  them 
both  through  and  through.  To  her  he 
could  talk.  He  had  scarcely  even  re- 
membered her  existence,  in  that  first 
dull  vacancy;  it  was  a  sign  of  the  be- 
ginning of  restoration  when  it  occurred 
to  him  that  with  Pax  he  could  talk  over 
everything,  without  having  to  explain. 

Thus  it  was  almost  a  disappointment 
when  he  found  the  drawing-room  at  the 
Rectory  tenanted,  not  by  Pax,  but  by 
Elizabeth  Travers.  He  stopped  short  in 
the  very  act  of  coming  in,  when  he  per- 
ceived her.  But  after  that  first  pause 
a  shock  of  something  like  pleasure  went 
through  him.  Unwittingly  to  himself, 
she  did  him  more  'good  by  the  mere  sight 
of  her  than  Pax  could  have  done.  The 
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blood  seemed  to  come  back  to  his  heart 
with  a  thrill,  and  personal  feelings, 
wishes,  consciousness,  seemed  to  awaken 
suddenly,  with  a  stinging  pain,  in  his 
heart.  But  for  the  first  moment  he 
thought  he  was  disappointed,  and  that, 
Pax  not  being  there,  his  better  plan  was 
to  go  away. 

Elizabeth  rose  up,  coloring  a  little. 
She  colored  still  more  when  she  saw  his 
instinctive  stop,  and  said  hurriedly,  "  Mr. 
Mitford !  Oh,  I  '11  go  and  find  Pax,  — 
she  has  only  gone  up-stairs  for  some- 
thing. I  shall  find  her  in  a  moment !  " 

He  put  out  his  hand  to  stop  her  move- 
ment. "  Don't  go,"  he  pleaded,  "  don't 
go.".  There  was  a  feeling  in  him  as  of 
the  bursting  out  of  wells  in  the  desert. 
The  heavy  vacancy  quivered  into  life. 
Ah,  all  this  still  remained,  and  he  had 
thought  that  life  was  emptied  out  and 
deprived  of  all  things  !  He  became  as- 
tonished at  himself. 

"  I  know  —  you  must  want  Pax  — 
and  not  a  stranger,"  Elizabeth  said,  with 
a  quiver,  too,  of  sympathetic  feeling. 

"  You  are  not  a  stranger,"  he  replied, 
and  then  for  a  moment  there  was  noth- 
ing more.  He  sat  down  near  her,  and 
wondered  vaguely  whether  Roger  could 
know  that  she  was  the  first  person  he 
had  seen,  the  first  to  whom  he  would 
talk,  after  what  they  had  said  together 
that  night. 

It  was  she  who  broke  the  silence,  after 
an  interval  which  seemed  long  to  her,  but 
not  to  him. 

"  We  were  very  sorry,"  she  said,  fal- 
tering, "  very  sorry,"  and  paused  again, 
looking  at  him,  telling  him  more  clearly 
than  in  words  how  sorry  she  was,  how 
changed  she  found  him,  and  how  she 
would  fain  have  had  something  to  say 
to  comfort  him.  Then  she  repeated,  as 
if  nothing  else  would  come,  "  Very  sor- 
ry, both  my  aunt  and  I  "  — 

"  I  knew  you  would  be.  I  think  I  've 
been  dead,  too,  these  last  days." 

"  Oh  !  I  have  heard  —  you  have 
had  everything  to  bear  —  and  you  look 


ill.  You  must  care  a  little  for  yourself 
now." 

"  That 's  poor  comfort,"  he  returned, 
"  to  care  for  one's  self,  when  there  's  no- 
body else  to  care  for." 

"  But  it  has  to  be  done,  Mr.  Mitford. 
Oh,  Pax  will  know  what  to  say  to  you 
much  better  than  I  do  !  " 

"  Don't  go,"  he  begged  again,  "  don't 
go,"  putting  out  his  hand  with  an  ap- 
peal to  her,  as  she  half  rose.  Elizabeth 
was  more  embarrassed  than  became  her 
character.  She  wanted  to  escape,  and 
neither  knew  how  to  do  so  nor  what  to 
say. 

"  In  any  case,"  she  said,  "  though  I 
am  so  little  qualified  to  say  so,  we  must 
not  throw  away  our  lives  because  we  are 
unhappy.  We  have  all  our  own  place 
to  fill  —  perhaps  more  —  perhaps  better 
than  "  — 

Here  she  stopped,  reddening  with  some 
emotion  which  she  could  not  repress,  the 
tears  coming  into  her  eyes. 

Edmund  apprehended  faintly  what 
she  meant.  "  You  do  not  know,"  he 
said  hastily,  —  "  no  one  knows  —  all  that 
he  was.  He  had  not  time  to  show  what 
was  in  him." 

Miss  Travers  bowed  her  head,  but 
there  was  a  stiffness  as  of  unconscious 
opposition  in  this  assent.  "  I  saw  —  very 
little  of  him,"  she  said,  faltering. 

"  We  talked  of  you,  the  last  time  we 
ever  talked  together." 

A  sudden  blush  covered  Elizabeth's 
face,  a  hot  color  that  looked  like  an- 
ger. She  made  another  little  constrained 
bow.  "  I  don't  know  what  there  could 
have  been  to  say  of  me." 

He  did  not  make  any  reply,  for  his 
mind  had  gone  back  to  Roger's  rooms 
in  town,  —  to  his  brother,  all  unconscious 
of  what  was  coming,  conscious  only  of 
the  dawn  of  a  new  life  in  himself  ;  full  of 
anticipations  which  were  so  different,  so 
different,  from  what  had  come.  It  was 
not  till  all  this  had  passed  before  him 
that  he  remembered  what  Roger  had  said 
of  Elizabeth  and  these  prognostications, 
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which  were  as  little  likely  to  come  to 
pass  as  those  which  he  had  imagined 
of  his  own  career.  And  Edmund  felt 
his  tongue  tied  ;  he  made  her  no  answer, 
partly  because  he  could  not,  seeing  what 
it  was  that  had  been  said,  and  partly  that 
he  would  not  lift  the  veil  from  his  dead 
brother's  plans  and  hopes. 

At  this  moment  Pax  hurried  in,  with 
her  arms  held  out  to  him  and  her  eyes 
full  of  tears.  "  Oh,  Edmund  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, grasping  him,  giving  him  a 
motherly  kiss.  "  Oh,  Edmund !  "  Not 
the  worst  comforters  are  those  who  have 
nothing  to  say  in  the  way  of  consolation. 
When  she  loosed  her  arms,  Pax  sat 
down  and  cried,  tears  not  only  of  sym- 
pathy, but  of  grief.  "Tell  me,"  she 
said,  sobbing,  —  "  tell  me  everything !  I 
want  to  hear  everything.  Oh,  who  would 
have  thought  it,  that  my  old  father  should 
get  better  at  eighty,  and  Roger  die  !  Oh, 
my  dear  Roger  !  My  poor  Roger  !  Tell 
me  everything,  Edmund !  " 

He  did  what  she  told  him,  and  it  was 
a  relief  to  him.  There  had  been  no  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  what  had  passed  with 
those  who  knew  as  much  as  himself,  no 
family  comparison  of  what  each  indi- 
vidual had  seen  and  heard.  It  was  a 
change  from  the  dreadful  monotony  of 
the  home  atmosphere,  in  which  Roger's 
name  was  no  more  mentioned,  to  live 
over  all  the  incidents  of  his  concluding 
days  again.  He  sat  beside  Pax,  and  told 
her  everything,  as  a  brother  might  have 
done  to  a  sister ;  she  ever  throwing  in 
a  new  question,  requiring  every  detail, 
her  sobs  now  and  then  interrupting  the 
narrative. 

Elizabeth  moved  uneasily  in  her  chair, 
then  rose  to  go  away,  but  was  stopped 
again  and  again  by  a  word  from  Pax. 
"  He  does  n't  mind  you  being  there, 
and  I  want  you,"  she  said,  in  the  midst 
of  her  tears.  Miss  Travers  had  no 
resource  but  to  stay.  She  listened  to 
the  story  of  the  death-bed,  herself  now 
and  then  greatly  moved,  yet  contending 
with  her  feelings,  something  like  indig- 
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nation  mingling  with  her  involuntary 
sympathy,  a  look  of  reluctance  and  re- 
sistance on  her  face.  She  was  angry 
with  herself  for  being  so  much  affected, 
yet  unwilling  to  shed  a  tear  for  Roger. 
Edmund  did  not  perceive  this,  in  the 
preoccupation  of  his  own  sorrow,  —  not, 
at  least,  till  he  had  nearly  reached  the 
end. 

"  And  what  part  did  Lily  Ford  take 
in  all  this  ?  "  inquired  Pax  at  last. 

At  this  utterance  Elizabeth  got  up 
hurriedly  and  went  to  the  window,  where 
she  stood,  turning  her  back  upon  them, 
as  if  she  could  bear  no  more. 

"  Lily  Ford  !  "  exclaimed  Edmund. 
"  What  part  should  she  have  taken  ? 
She  did  not  even  know  that  anything 
had  happened,  so  far  as  I  am  aware." 

"  And  yet  the  poor  boy  was  going  to 
marry  her  !  She  might  have  gone  and 
nursed  him,  at  the  least.  Not  that  I 
hold  with  such  nursing,  but  she  might 
have  offered  —  she  might "  — 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  she 
knew  anything  about  it,"  replied  Ed- 
mund. "  Don't  blame  her,  poor  girl !  " 

Elizabeth  turned  quickly  from  the 
window.  "  Blame  her !  "  she  cried,  in- 
voluntarily. 

Edmund  turned  half  round  to  look 
at  her,  but  he  had  no  clue  whatever  to 
her  meaning.  He  turned  again  to  Pax. 
"  He  had  made  out  a  draft  of  a  kind  of 
settlement,"  he  said,  —  "I  found  it 
among  his  papers,  —  to  secure  to  her 
what  money  he  had  to  leave.  It  was 
not  very  much." 

"  That  was  like  him,"  said  Pax,  "  that 
was  like  him!  My  dear,  I  can't  help 
being  glad  it  never  happened  ;  but  to 
take  care  of  her  future,  as  if  she  had 
been  his  own  equal,  as  if  she  had  had 
people  to  look  after  her  interests,  —  that 
was  like  my  Roger !  Ah !  you  may  say 
what  you  please,  all  of  you,  but  I  knew 
him  best  of  all.  He  was  in  love  with  me 
once,  bless  him  !  —  a  woman  who  might 
have  been  his  mother !  It  was  nonsense, 
of  course,  but  it  gives  me  all  the  more 
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right  to  him  now.  You  none  of  you 
know  him  as  I  do  !  And  what  will  you 
do  about  it,  Edmund,  —  a  thing  that 
was  never  binding,  of  course,  and  never 
could  be?" 

"  It  shall  be  binding,"  answered  Ed- 
mund. "  I  shall  see  that  his  intentions 
are  carried  out,  —  though  she  did  not 
deserve  that  he  should  care  for  her  so." 

"  Not  deserve  !  "  cried  Elizabeth, 
turning  round  again,  the  words  bursting 
from  her  in  spite  of  herself.  Both  of 
them,  Pax  drying  her  eyes,  Edmund 
raising  his  head,  looked  up  at  her,  won- 
dering what  she  could  mean.  Elizabeth 
was  very  much  moved ;  her  color  came 
and  went.  "  Mr.  Mitford,"  she  said, 
"  if  you  mean  this  to  be  a  sort  of  com- 
pensation, —  which  I  suppose  was  its  in- 
tention at  first,  —  I  may  say  to  you  that 
Lily  would  never  accept  it,  never !  Oh, 
how  could  you  think  of  such  a  thing ! 
I  know  that  nothing  but  good  should  be 
said  of  the  dead,  and  I  don't  want  to  say 
a  word,  —  not  a  word.  I  am  sorry,  sor- 
ry to  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for  you. 
I  know  you  will  wish  to  think  the  best, 
naturally  ;  and  so  should  I.  But  Lily 
will  never  accept  it !  I  —  I  happen  to 
know  "  — 

It  was  with  difficulty  she  could  re- 
strain heV  tears.  To  see  Elizabeth,  so 
composed  and  dignified  as  she  was,  in 
this  strange  state  of  excitement  bewil- 
dered them  both.  What  did  she  mean  ? 
The  thought  shot  through  Edmund's 
mind  painfully,  as  if  some  one  had 
thrown  an  arrow  or  a  missile  at  him,  that 
she  had  cared  for  Roger  more  than  she 
was  aware,  that  she  had  resented  his 
love  for  Lily,  that  Elizabeth  was  another 
victim.  If  it  were  so,  Roger  had  never 
suspected  it,  and  in  that  case  all  was 
waste,  Elizabeth's  love  as  well  as  the 
rest,  —  though  had  it  but  come  to  him  ! 
He  looked  at  her  with  a  pang  that 
seemed  to  cut  his  heart  in  two.  Eliza- 
beth's love  all  wasted,  when  it  might 
have  made  the  world  bloom  again,  and 
brought  Eden  out  of  the  wilderness! 


The  thought  was  very  bitter,  and  the 
thought  that  she  herself  resented  it,  an- 
gry, excited,  covering  a  pang  which  no 
doubt  mortified  as  well  as  wounded  her 
with  this  fierceness  about  Lily ;  taking 
Lily's  part,  as  if  Roger  had  meant  her 
any  wrong. 

"  She  knows  something  we  don't 
know,"  observed  Pax.  "  You  would  not 
speak  like  that,  Elizabeth,  without  think- 
ing you  had  some  reason." 

"  I  have  reason ;  there  is  no  think- 
ing !  Oh,"  said  Elizabeth,  wringing  her 
hands,  "  it 's  not  a  moment  to  say  any- 
thing !  I  am  very  wrong  to  have  said 
anything.  I  am  going  home.  I  can't 
help  it  if  I  don't  feel  as  you  do.  I  am 
very,  very  sorry,  all  the  same,  Mr.  Mit- 
ford, for  you." 

"  Let  me  go  away,  not  you,"  said 
Edmund,  rising :  "it  is  time  I  did.  It 
has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good  to  tell 
Pax.  Thank  you  for  your  sympathy, 
Miss  Travers.  One  day  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  what  Roger  said,  and  perhaps  that 
day  may  come  still,  but  I  see  it  cannot 
be  now.  Perhaps  there  were  things 
he  did  not  understand.  He  may  have 
been  absorbed  in  a  foolish  thought,  and 
not  have  perceived  what  was  a  great 
deal  more  worth  thinking  of."  Edmund 
stopped  when  he  had  made  this  strange 
apology,  remembering  that  if  his  discov- 
ery were  a  real  one,  this  was  not  what 
Elizabeth  would  wish  to  have  said  ;  but 
it  was  too  late  to  draw  back. 

Whatever  she  meant,  however,  it  was 
clear  enough  that  she  did  not  understand 
what  he  meant.  She  looked  at  him  in 
the  eyes,  in  a  strange  way,  with  a  fixed 
look,  as  if  trying  to  convict  him  of  some- 
thing, he  had  not  the  least  idea  what. 
They  looked  earnestly  at  each  other :  he 
sorrowfully,  grieving  for  her,  for  himself, 
for  Roger,  for  everything  thus  lost  and 
wasted ;  she  severely,  scarce  able  to  con- 
tain herself,  moved  in  a  more  intolera- 
ble way  by  the  contradiction  of  some  in- 
dignant resentment  which  contended  with 
all  the  softer  feelings  in  her  heart.  To 
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both  there  came  a  vague  sense  that  there 
was  something  more  on  either  side  than 
either  comprehended,  which  neither 
could  divine.  Pax  looked  at  them  both 
with  lips  apart,  with  a  gaze  of  wonder. 
It  was  seldom  that  she  had  a  difficulty 
before  her  which  quite  transcended  her 
power  of  divination. 

"  Yes,  Edmund,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
u  go  ;  we  have  had  our  cry  together, 
and  it  has  done  us  both  good.  And 
Lizzy  and  you  will  never  understand 
each  other  in  this  way.  Leave  her  with 
me.  Whatever  her  reason  is,  it  can't 
be  a  true  one  against  our  boy.  We 
know  better  than  that.  Good-by,  Ed- 
mund, my  dear !  "  Pax  took  him  in 
her  large  embrace  again,  and  put  her 
wet  cheek  against  his.  "  It 's  miserable 
now,"  she  said,  "  but  it  will  not  be  so 
forever.  God  bless  you,  my  dear !  " 

He  went  away  almost  without  looking 
round.  Elizabeth  held  out  her  hand  to 
him  suddenly,  as  he  passed  heV,  and 
her  hand  trembled ;  but  he  did  not  know 
why,  unless  it  was  for  the  dear  sake  of 
Roger,  against  whom  she  was  angry,  he 
could  not  tell  why.  Because  he  had  not 
loved  her,  —  because  he  had  loved  Lily 
Ford  ?  Would  a  woman  be  angry  still, 
when  the  man  was  dead,  at  such  a  wrong? 
It  seemed  more  fit  that  Edmund  should 
be  angry  against  Fate,  who  had  thus  let 
everything  run  to  waste,  and  taken  from 
him  all  hope  of  a  new  spring  of  life. 
But  he  had  not  the  heart  for  any  such 
feeling. 

He  went  to  the  churchyard,  on,  his 
way  home,  and  lingered  long,  looking 
at  the  outside  of  the  vault  in  which 
Roger  had  been  placed.  There  was  not 
so  much  comfort  in  it  as  there  would 
have  been  in  the  sod  of  a  visible  grave. 
It  seemed  to  wrap  the  dead  in  a  deeper 
darkness,  to  misrepresent  all  life  and  the 
meaning  of  life  ;  as  if  everything  were 
to  fall  into  subterranean  gloom,  and  all 
possibilities  were  to  be  piled  together 
like  so  much  rubbish  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth. 


XXXVII. 

EDMUND    OUT    OF   HEART. 

There  were  some  subjects  which  were 
altogether  ignored  at  Melcombe  during 
the  somewhat  sombre  period  which  the 
three  gentlemen  spent  together  there. 
They  met  scarcely  at  all,  except  at 
meals,  and  when  they  talked,  which  was 
never  much,  it  was  on  public  and  im- 
personal subjects.  Political  questions 
had  never  been  so  thoroughly  discussed 
in  the  house  :  they  were  more  or  less 
safe  subjects.  Mr.  Mitford  and  Ste- 
phen were  naturally  Tories  of  the  old 
school,  who  followed  their  party  steadily, 
without  any  idea  of  independent  judg- 
ment. It  would  have  been  against  Mr. 
Mitford's  principles  to  think  on  these 
matters:  his  ideas  had  been  defined 
from  before  the  beginning  of  time.  He 
thought  as  his  father  did,  and  as  he 
fully  expected  his  son  should  do.  Roger, 
had  he  lived,  would  have  carried  out 
the  tradition  faithfully  enough,  though 
with  a  more  reasonable  devotion  to  the 
tenets  in  which  he  had  been  trained. 
And  Stephen,  whose  only  virtuous  point 
was  a  capacity  for  understanding  disci- 
pline and  the  power  of  authority,  fol- 
lowed his  father  closely,  and  was  staunch 
as  steel  to  the  tradition  of  that  old  stub- 
born, all-resisting  conservatism  which  is 
a  most  respectable  sentiment,  and  has 
perhaps  done  England  more  good  than 
all  the  new  theories  in  the  world.  Ed- 
mund, also  in  strict  conformity  to  na- 
ture, was  of  a  totally  different  frame  of 
mind.  He  was  the  second  son.  He 
was  in  her  Majesty's  opposition.  But 
as  he  had  no  special  political  fervor  or 
impassioned  creed,  his  politics  were 
much  more  theoretical  than  practical; 
he  had  none  of  the  martyr  impulse  in 
him,  and  he  was  strong  in  that  slightly 
contemptuous  toleration  which  the  only 
intellectual  member  of  a  family  often 
feels  for  those  who  are  not  in  the  least 
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given  to  independent  thought.  He 
knew  he  could  not  convince  them,  nor 
even  make  his  point  of  view  comprehen- 
sible to  them,  so  he  refrained  from  con- 
troversy. And  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs  it  was  a  relief  to  let  them  talk 
upon  subjects  of  public  moment  on  which 
they  were  entirely  agreed,  and  on  which 
he  could  occasionally  say  his  say  with- 
out too  much  offense.  But  on  subjects 
more  familiar  there  was  little  said. 
Roger  was  not  named  among  them,  nor 
did  any  one  speak  of  the  future  or  of 
what  he  intended  to  do.  There  were 
no  confidences  of  any  description  in  the 
strange  little  male  group,  which  was  a 
family  party,  yet  had  so  little  of  the 
character  of  a  family  in  it.  Even  little 
Nina,  as  Edmund  felt  more  and  more, 
would  have  been  a  relief.  It  would  have 
been  possible  to  say  to  her,  "  What  are 
you  going  to  do  this  morning  ?  Do  you 
intend  to  walk,  or  to  ride,  or  to  drive  ?  " 
Such  questions  were  not  put  to  each 
other  by  the  three  men,  who  only  re- 
marked that  it  was  a  fine  day  ;  that 
Lord  So-and-So  made  a  very  good  speech 
last  night;  that  Tredgold,  as  chairman 
of  quarter  sessions,  was  ridiculously  out 
of  place ;  and  that  what  with  competitive 
examinations  and  all  that  the  country 
was  going  to  wreck  and  ruin.  Edmund, 
for  one,  longed,  amid  all  this  talk,  to  be 
able  to  say  to  Nina,  "  What  are  you 
going  to  do  to-day  ?  "  but  to  Stephen  he 
did  not  put  that  question,  even  when  he 
had  a  distinct  interest  in  knowing  what 
Stephen  meant  to  do. 

His  special  interest  in  this  question 
arose  from  the  fact  that  Stephen  and 
his  father  had  spoken,  in  his  hearing,  of 
the  household  at  Mount  Travers  in  a 
manner  which  vaguely  but  powerfully 
excited  Edmund.  He  had  himself  found 
his  way  there  soon  after  his  meeting 
with  Miss  Travers  in  the  Rectory,  and 
had  been  puzzled,  yet  not  discouraged, 
by  his  reception.  Elizabeth  had  received 
him  with  something  which  looked  al- 
most like  agitation,  —  agitation  sup- 


pressed and  only  to  be  divined,  yet 
which  betrayed  itself  to  an  observer  so 
sympathetic  in  little  changes  of  color 
and  momentary  tremors,  in  sudden  im- 
pulses and  self  -  restraints,  which  were 
scarcely  comprehensible  and  very  per- 
plexing. When  any  allusion  was  made 
to  Roger,  she  stiffened  at  once  into  a 
marble-like  impassiveness,  more  signifi- 
cant in  the  studied  absence  of  all  expres- 
sion than  the  utmost  show  of  feeling, 
keeping  all  his  questions  back.  Was  it 
an  injured  sense  of  love  rejected  ?  Was 
it  the  indignation  and  wounded  delicacy 
of  a  woman  who  felt  herself  slighted  for 
an  object  much  less  worthy  ?  Edmund 
was  unable  to  solve  this  mystery. 

What  made  it  still  more  difficult  to 
understand  was  that  Pax  also  put  on  to 
some  degree  the  same  manner,  checking 
him  in  those  talks  which  were  almost 
the  only  relief  his  mind  had  by  a  hur- 
ried "  Poor  Roger!  "  accompanied  by  a 
shake  of  the  head  and  a  change  of  sub- 
ject, such  as  Edmund  found  it  still  more 
difficult  to  understand.  "  God  forgive 
him,  poor  boy,  for  all  his  imperfections  ! 
Let 's  say  no  more,  —  let 's  say  no  more 
about  it.  By  and  by  it  won't  be  so  hard," 
Pax  said  once.  Why  should  it  be  hard 
to  speak  of  him,  now  or  at  any  time  ? 
To  protest  against  the  prayer  that  God 
might  forgive  him  would  have  been  vain 
indeed,  for  the  best  of  men  must  have 
need  to  be  forgiven  ;  but  when  that  is 
said  between  people  who  loved  him,  of 
one  who  is  dead,  it  means  something 
more  than  the  imperfections  which  all 
men  have  before  God.  Edmund  was 
greatly  perplexed  and  unhappy,  not- 
withstanding that  there  were  in  Eliza- 
beth's manner  to  himself  many  signs 
which  a  vainer  man  might  have  built 
much  upon :  an  air  of  almost  tenderness 
in  her  look,  a  softness  in  her  voice,  as  if 
sympathy  for  Edmund  were  somehow 
involved  in  her  singular  repugnance  to 
any  mention  of  his  dead  brother.  Ed- 
mund frequented  the  roads  between  Mel- 
combe  and  Mount  Travers  with  a  fas- 
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cination  for  which  he  could  scarcely  ac- 
count to  himself.  He  wanted  to  see 
her,  to  speak  to  her  of  that  last  conver- 
sation with  Roger,  to  tell  her  a  tale 
which  was  all  woven  in  with  his  bro- 
ther's memory  ;  and  the  more  Elizabeth 
stiffened  at  all  reference  to  him,  the 
more  indispensable  it  seemed  to  Ed- 
mund that  she  should  know  the  compli- 
cations of  his  story.  He  had  been  silent 
before  for  Roger's  sake,  and  now  she 
would  give  him  no  chance  to  show  her 
what  was  in  his  heart. 

He  was  so  intent  upon  the  explana- 
tion that  he  forgot  how  impossible  it 
ought  to  be  for  him,  the  disinherited, 
to  approach  the  heiress.  Of  that  sec- 
ondary subject  he  never  thought  at  all. 
Perhaps  it  showed  a  dullness  of  percep- 
tion in  him.  His  mind  was  so  full  of 
what  he  had  to  say  to  her,  of  the  story 
he  would  so  fain  have  poured  into  her 
ear,  of  his  long  doubt  and  uncertainty 
and  final  liberation  from  all  hindrances, 
that  he  had  no  time  to  be  tormented  by 
the  thought  of  her  great  fortune  and  his 
small  one.  That  consideration  no  more 
entered  into  his  mind  than  it  would  have 
entered  into  hers.  A  woman,  in  such  a 
case,  is  better  off  than  a  man  ;  but  Ed- 
mund was  as  free  from  painful  calcula- 
tions of  this  sort  as  Elizabeth  herself 
could  have  been.  He  forgot  that  what 
might  have  seemed  to  some  supersen- 
sitive  minds  a  new  barrier  between 
them  had  come  into  existence.  He  was 
so  much  occupied  by  other  matters,  by 
perplexity  about  her  feelings  and  de- 
sire to  disclose  his  own,  that  he  had 
no  leisure  to  think  of  anything  else. 
And  yet,  though  he  was  so  eager  to 
tell  her  his  story,  which  was  in  reality 
the  story  of  several  past  years,  Edmund 
could  not  find  opportunity  nor  courage 
to  do  so.  Day  after  day  he  walked  to 
the  very  gate,  and  then  turned  back, 
his  heart  having  failed  him.  Once  or 
twice  he  had  gone  farther,  as  far  as 
the  drawing-room,  with  its  great  plate- 
glass  windows,  when  the  sight  of  that 
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sudden  shutting  up  of  her  countenance 
silenced  him  in  a  moment,  and  took  all 
strength  from  him.  In  this  way  Eliza- 
beth occupied  his  mind  almost  more  than 
had  she  been  his  affianced  bride.  He 
could  not  make  out  the  meaning  of  that 
look,  almost  stern  in  its  sudden  repres- 
sion, or  of  the  melting  kindness  with 
which  she  would  turn  to  him  after  she 
had  thus  silenced  him.  Something  stood 
between  them,  —  he  could  not  tell  what ; 
a  shadow  of  Roger,  a  ghost  which  came 
chill  between  the  two  whom  Roger  had 
wished  to  see  one.  There  could  not 
be  any  doubt  that  it  was  Roger  who 
was  that  shadow,  but  how  or  why  Ed- 
mund could  not  divine.  Had  she  loved 
him  who  had  not  loved  her  ?  Did  she 
find  herself  unable  to  forgive  him  who 
had  never  divined  that  love,  who  had 
given  his  less  worthily  ?  But  why  then 
that  softened  look,  that  melting  tone,  to 
Edmund  ?  He  was  bewildered  by  this 
question ;  it  paralyzed  him ;  the  words 
died  from  his  lips,  though  he  knew  that 
until  he  said  them  he  could  have  no 
rest. 

But  when  he  became  aware  that  the 
same  subject  was  being  discussed  be- 
tween Stephen  and  his  father,  a  singular 
excitement  took  possession  of  Edmund. 
He  remembered  the  discussions  between 
the  Squire  and  Roger,  the  recommenda- 
tions which  were  commands  on  one  side, 
and  insults  on  the  other,  —  commands 
to  his  son  to  secure  the  heiress,  insult- 
ing enumerations  of  the  advantages  to 
follow.  Had  this  process  begun  over 
again  ?  Had  Stephen  lent  an  ear  more 
attentive  than  that  of  his  elder  brother  to 
these  inducements  and  recommendations, 
and  was  Edmund's  brother  again,  and 
this  time  in  earnest,  to  be  his  rival  ? 
The  suggestion  made  his  blood  boil. 
Stephen  to  pretend  to  Elizabeth  Travers ! 
Stephen,  who  made  no  secret  of  his  own 
estimate  of  women,  and  whose  associates 
among  them  were  sufficiently  well  known ! 
He,  with  his  garrison-town  associations, 
his  intrigues,  his  cynical  incapacity  for 
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deeper  emotion,  —  could  it  be  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future  that  Elizabeth 
had  been  reserved  for  him  ?  Edmund's 
blood  boiled  at  the  thought.  He  said  to 
himself  that  it  was  impossible,  —  that  it 
could  not  be ;  but  then  he  remembered 
how  many  things  that  are  seemingly  im- 
possible come  to  pass,  especially  in  such 
concerns.  The  shadow  of  Roger  stood  be- 
tween himself  and  the  woman  he  loved, 
but  no  such  shadow  was  upon  Stephen. 
Stephen  would  never  perceive,  even  if 
it  did  exist  for  him,  that  indefinable 
something  which  closed  Edmund's  lips 
and  made  his  heart  fail  him.  Stephen 
would  go  forward  boldly,  whatever  were 
the  circumstances.  No  scare  of  the  im- 
agination would  prevent  him  from  press- 
ing his  suit.  And  who  would  say  that 
amid  all  these  complications  Elizabeth 
herself  might  not  find  a  certain  relief 
in  the  addresses  of  a  man  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  past,  whose  image 
was  not  involved  with  Roger's,  and  who, 
though  his  brother,  had  so  little  in  com- 
mon with  him,  and  was  so  entirely  a 
new  departure,  a  fresh  competitor  ?  In 
the  hurrying  excitement  of  his  thoughts 
at  sight  of  this  new  possibility,  Edmund 
could  not  but  see  all  that  was  in  its 
favor.  He  was  well  aware  of  Stephen's 
advantages,  —  his  good  looks,  his  self- 
assurance,  his  boldness,  even  his  position 
as  virtually  a  stranger,  an  individuality 
little  known.  All  this  struck  him  with 
a  horror  which  was  not  to  be  expressed. 
That  which  Roger  in  his  folly  had  not 
sought,  but  might  perhaps  have  obtained, 
that  which  Edmund  himself  would  give 
his  life  for,  —  to  think  that  it  might 
come  to  Stephen  at  last!  He  said  to 
himself  that  it  was  not  possible  ;  that 
Elizabeth's  perceptions  were  too  fine, 
her  taste  too  delicate,  for  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe, —  but  who  could  tell  ?  How 
many  tender  women  had  fallen  victims 
before  to  men  as  unworthy  of  them  ! 
How  often  had  all  prognostications  been 
defied  and  all  finer  divination  suspended ! 
—  for  what  could  a  woman  really  know 


of  a  man,  in  such  circumstances,  but  the 
outward  impression  which  he  made,  and 
how  often  was  that  outward  impression 
a  false  one  ! 

This  was  the  thought  which  eventu- 
ally roused  Edmund  out  of  the  lethargy 
into  which  he  had  fallen.  All  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  present  position  had 
combined  to  hold  him  in  that  suspense 
of  being.  Grief  and  that  sense  of  in- 
jury with  which  such  a  grief  is  so  often 
accompanied,  the  feeling  of  unworthi- 
ness  triumphant,  and  the  nobler  and 
more  true  swept  away  before  the  tide  of 
successful  wrong,  —  Roger  fallen,  and 
Stephen  raised  in  his  place,  —  produced 
of  themselves  a  partial  arrest  of  all  Ed- 
mund's faculties.  The  feeling  was  not 
a  selfish  one.  He  had  never  anticipated, 
never  contemplated,  the  position  of  heir 
and  future  head  of  the  family ;  but  the 
extraordinary  overturn  of  all  justice  or 
any  moral  balance  in  the  world,  when 
the  good  and  true  were  thus  thrown 
down  to  make  way  for  the  false  and 
evil,  produced  in  him  that  pause  of 
hopelessness,  that  sense  of  incapacity 
to  understand  or  contend  with  the  ap- 
parently blind  and  inexorable  fate  that 
seems  so  often  to  shape  human  affairs, 
which  makes  action  impossible,  and 
sickens  the  heart.  And  then  the  curi- 
ous attitude  of  Elizabeth,  as  incompre- 
hensible as  fate,  repelling  and  attracting 
him  at  orice,  added  so  much  more  to  the 
paralyzing  effect.  But  when  he  thought 
of  Stephen's  possible  suit,  the  suit  that 
he  divined  with  an  angry  alarm  which 
was  more  than  jealousy,  Edmund's  dor- 
mant energy  awoke.  The  man  who  had 
taken  his  inheritance,  who  had  killed 
his  brother,  who  had  ruined  Lily  Ford, 
should  not,  must  not,  soil  the  pure  name 
and  break  the  heart  of  Elizabeth  Trav- 
ers.  No  !  She  might  not  be  for  Ed- 
mund,—  he  believed  she  would  never 
be  for  him,  —  but  she  must  not  be 
thrown  away  upon  one  unworthy. 

Lily  Ford!  Edmund  came  to  him- 
self after  the  long  suspension  of  his  en- 
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ergies :  he  had  not  done  his  duty  by 
his  dead  brother  in  this  respect,  at  least, 
which  Roger  would  have  thought  the 
most  important  of  all.  He  had  not 
sought  out  Lily,  nor  tried  to  save  her, 
nor  carried  out  Roger's  wishes  in  regard 
to  her.  Edmund  did  not  believe  that  it 
was  possible  to  save  Lily ;  but  wherever 
the  poor  girl  now  was,  she  could  not  but 
be  in  trouble  and  misery,  and  to  find 
her  might  be  to  save  Elizabeth.  The 
notion  was,  if  not  selfish,  yet  not  single. 
It  aimed  at  two  objects,  and  the  less 
direct  was  the  more  important  in  his 
eyes.  But  yet,  apart  from  Elizabeth  and 
all  her  concerns,  he  had  a  duty  to  Lily, 
too.  He  was  the  executor  of  Roger's 
wishes,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  his 
first  business  to  find  her.  What  matter 
that  the  thought  of  her  was  odious  to 
him ;  that  she  embodied  in  her  slightness 
and  trifling  unimportance  all  the  misfor- 
tunes that  had  crushed  Roger,  —  the  loss 
of  his  tranquillity,  his  fortune,  his  ca- 
reer, finally  his  very  life  ?  A  creature 
of  so  little  account,  with  nothing  but  her 
prettiness,  her  foolish  education ;  a  girl 
whom  Stephen's  careless  wooing  could 
lead  to  her  destruction,  —  and  she  had 
cost  Roger  everything,  his  happiness 
and  his  life!  The  thought  roused  in 
Edmund  a  silent  rage  against  human 
fate  and  the  helplessness  of  man,  and 
towards  her,  the  trifling  instrument  of 
so  much  harm,  a  sick  contempt  and  in- 
dignation, a  horror  of  the  sight  of  her 
and  of  her  ill-omened  name.  But  yet 
he  had  a  duty  to  fulfill,  and  perhaps  — 
perhaps  —  her  story  might  yet  be  of 
some  service ;  it  might  save  Elizabeth. 
It  was  this  hope,  .more  than  any  juster 
sentiment,  whicho  turned  his  steps  to- 
ward the  West  Lodge.  Mrs.  Ford  had 
appealed  to  him  to  find  her  daughter; 
and  though  he  had  not  succeeded  in  do- 
ing that,  the  appeal  justified  his  inqui- 
ries. Time  had  flown  heavily  but  quick- 
ly during  this  interval  of  inaction ;  yet, 
after  all,  a  month  had  not  passed  since 
Roger's  death. 
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XXXVIII. 

THE    WEST   LODGE. 

It  was  about  noon  when  Edmund  ap- 
proached the  lodge,  and  everything  re- 
called to  him  the  last  time  he  had  been 
there,  which  was  so  short  a  while  ago, 
and  yet  seemed  to  belong  to  another 
life.  He  remembered  every  incident, 
even  all  the  appearances,  of  that  day : 
the  anxious  mother  hurrying  out  at  the 
sound  of  his  step ;  the  father,  all  blanched 
in  his  rough  out-of-door  redness  and 
brownness  with  the  horror  of  a  catas- 
trophe which  was  worse  than  death; 
his  passion  and  threats  against  the  man 
who  had  betrayed  his  child,  and  the 
woman's  pitiful  attempts  to  restrain, 
to  comfort  him,  while  herself  in  the 
grip  of  despair.  Poor  people !  tragic 
as  their  unintended  influence  had  been, 
they  themselves  were  not  less  to  be 
pitied  on  that  account ;  and  he  conjured 
up  before  him  the  miserable  little  house 
with  all  its  happiness  blighted,  the  shame 
that  had  taken  the  place  of  their  foolish, 
innocent  pride,  the  weight  of  suspense, 
or  still  more  terrible  knowledge,  that 
must  have  crushed  the  unhappy  father 
and  mother,  so  that  his  heart  had  be- 
come very  tender  towards  the  unfortu- 
nate couple  before  he  reached  their  door. 
After  all,  they  were  not  to  blame  ;  and 
they  had  suffered  even  more  bitterly 
than  the  family  of  the  other  victim. 

It  seemed  to  Edmund  that  he  must 
see  tokens  of  their  wretchedness  in  the 
very  air,  as  he  drew  near  the  little  flow- 
ery place  which  had  once  been  their 
pride  ;  and  to  see  the  garden  as  bright 
as  ever,  the  tall  lilies,  from  which  their 
child  had  got  her  name,  standing  with 
all  their  buds  ready  to  open  along 
the  sunny  borders,  and  everything  in 
summer  order,  full  of  sweetness  and 
bloom,  filled  him  with  involuntary  sur- 
prise. The  morning  sun  shone  upon 
the  red  roof  and  waving  trees ;  the  door 
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stood  open ;  a  tranquil  cat  lay  sunning 
herself  upon  the  window  ledge  ;  a  brood 
of  little  yellow  chickens  flitted  about 
under  the  charge  of  an  anxious  mother 
hen.  Nothing  more  peaceful,  more  full 
of  humble  ease  and  comfort,  could  be. 
The  whole  seemed  to  breathe  a  silent 
contradiction  to  Edmund's  troubled 
thoughts.  Yet  the  sun  will  ahine,  the 
flowers  will  bloom,  the  unconscious  crea- 
tures thrive  and  enjoy  their  little  life, 
whatever  misery  may  reign  within  the 
house,  he  said  to  himself,  with  a  curious 
sense  of  incongruity,  almost  of  disap- 
pointment. 

To  his  astonishment,  he  heard  voices 
in  raised  and  angry  tones  within  the 
house,  and,  unconsciously  listening,  dis- 
tinguished with  consternation  indescri- 
bable the  voice  of  Stephen  addressing 
some  one  with  loud  authority.  "  You 
must  clear  out  of  here  !  "  he  was  saying, 
in  a  tone  so  little  subdued  that  any  pass- 
er-by must  have  heard.  "  I  know  noth- 
ing about  notice.  I  tell  you  you  must 
clear  out  of  here.  I  want  the  place. 
Get  out  at  once :  do  you  hear  ?  You  '11 
be  paid  in  place  of  your  notice,  if  you  've 
any  right  to  it,  which  I  don't  believe 
you  have.  You  think  I  'm  to  be  put  off 
with  tricks  and  excuses,  to  gain  time,  but 
you  're  mistaken.  You  must  get  out  to- 
morrow at  latest :  do  you  hear  ?  I  want 
the  place  for  a  servant  of  my  own." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Ford, 
"my  'usband's  not  here,  and  I  can't 
make  you  no  answer ;  but  turn  a  servant 
away  there 's  no  master  can,  without 
warning.  I  Ve  been  in  service  all  my 
life,  and  if  I  did  n't  know  that,  who 
should?  It's  all  the  protection  poor 
servants  has.  I  'm  not  saying  nothing 
again  going  "  — 

"You  had  better  not,"  said  Stephen, 
"or  I'll  have  you  turned  out,  which 
perhaps  would  be  the  quickest  way." 

"  I  said  as  I  'm  not  saying  nothing 
again  going,"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  raising 
her  voice.  "  We  've  allays  meant  to  go. 
It 's  not  as  if  we  were  badly  off  or  had 


no  friends ;  and  Ford  is  n't  one  as  can 
stand  new  masters  and  new  laws.  He  's 
ready  to  go,  but  he  won't  go  without  his 
warning,  as  if  he  was  turned  off  for 
something  bad.  I  don't  want  to  say 
nothing  disrespectful,  but  we  has  our 
pride  the  same  as  other  folks,  and  Ford, 
he  won't  stir  without  his  legal  warning. 
I  might  n't  stand  .out  myself,"  the  wo- 
man continued,  with  a  sound  as  of  com- 
ing tears,  "  for  the  sake  of  peace,  but 
Ford,  he  's  not  that  sort  of  a  man ;  he  '11 
not  be  turned  out  like  a  thief,  —  him  as 
has  served  the  Squire  man  and  boy." 

"  Don't  give  me  any  of  your  impu- 
dence," said  Stephen  ;  "  that  is  just  how 
he  shall  be  turned  out.  I  give  you  your 
choice,  —  clear  out  at  once,  or  I  '11  have 
the  police  to-morrow  to  throw  your 
things  out  of  the  window.  Hallo !  what 
do  you  want  here  ?  " 

This  was  addressed  to  Edmund,  who 
had  come  in  unnoticed,  behind  him,  to 
the  little  trim  kitchen,  where  Mrs.  Ford 
stood  on  her  own  hearth  as  in  a  citadel, 
flushed,  with  a  look  of  resistance  on  her 
homely  face,  but  her  apron  in  her  hand, 
ready  to  wipe  off  the  angry  tears  which 
were  very  near  coming,  and  a  huskiness 
growing  in  her  throat. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  Ed- 
mund. "  There  must  be  some  mistake. 
I  could  not  help  hearing  what  you  were 
saying.  What  has  Ford  done  ?  My 
father  would  never  bundle  them  out  in 
this  way  unless  there  's  a  very  serious 
reason ;  he  will  listen  to  what  they  've 
got  to  say." 

Stephen  turned  round  upon  his  bro- 
ther with  a  flushed  and  furious  face. 
"  You  had  better  mind  your  own  busi- 
ness, Ned !  I  Ve  got  this  to  do,  and 
I  '11  allow  no  one  to  interfere." 

"  And  as  for  what  we  Ve  got  to  say," 
cried  Mrs.  Ford  shrilly,  turning  upon 
the  new-comer,  —  "we  Ve  got  nothing  to 
say,  sir.  I  would  n't  stay,  not  if  I  was 
paid  to  do  it.  We  Ve  got  better  friends 
than  ever  the  Mitfords  was,  that  won't 
see  us  put  upon.  And  there  's  no  man 
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livin'  as  can  have  a  better  character  than 
my  man.  But  we  '11  have  our  warning. 
Police !  Them  that  dares  name  such 
a  name  to  me  knows  well  as  my  man  's 
out  o'  the  way,  and  I  've  nobody  to 
stand  up  for  me.  Police  !  "  Her  voice 
ran  off  into  a  shriek.  "  For  shame  of 
yourselves  as  call  yourselves  gentlefolks, 
and  can  come  and  insult  a  woman  like 
that !  " 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake,"  re- 
peated Edmund.  "  No  one  shall  insult 
you  while  I  am  here.  Stephen,"  —  he 
turned  and  faced  his  brother,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  arm,  —  "  whatever  you  have 
against  these  people,  let  it  be  referred 
to  my  father.  You  know  he  will  never 
turn  them  out  ;  and  it  's  not  for 
you"  — 

Stephen  threw  up  the  arm  which  his 
brother  had  touched  with  a  fierce  ges- 
ture, which  brought  back  to  both  their 
minds  another  scene.  He  was  about  to 
reply  furiously,  but  the  angry  exclama- 
tion was  stopped  on  his  lips  by  that  rec- 
ollection. He  gave  Edmund  a  look  of 
baffled  rage.  "  I  '11  refer  it  to  no  man," 
he  cried,  "  and  I  '11  be  questioned  by  no 
man,  and  I  '11  not  argue  with  you,  either. 
You  know  what  I  've  got  to  say.  Clear 
out  of  this  at  once,  or  by  Jove  !  1 11 "  — 
Stephen,  however,  was  made  of  flesh  and 
blood,  like  other  people.  He  could  not 
stand  against  the  thoughts  thus  evoked. 
He  turned  round  upon  his  heel  and 
quitted  the  house,  leaving  his  threat  un- 
said. The  ghost  of  Roger  came  up  again, 
arid  protected  the  humble  place.  He 
could  not  stand  before  that  shadow, 
though  he  saw  nothing,  and  though  he 
was  not  in  any  way  turned  from  his 
purpose ;  but  for  the  moment  his  soul 
was  disturbed,  and  he  could  say  no 
more. 

Mrs.  Ford  did  not  know  why  he  had 
abandoned  the  field.  She  thought  it 
was  perhaps  Edmund,  always  her  friend, 
who  had  driven  forth  the  enemy  ;  but 
when  the  angry  visitor  had  withdrawn, 
those  tears  which  were  so  near  falling 


came  at  once.  "  Oh,  that  any  gentle- 
man should  have  named  the  police  to 
me  !  "  she  cried.  "  Oh,  that  I  should 
have  lived  to  be  threatened  with  that, 
and  my  things  thrown  out  o'  window ! 
Mr.  Edmund,  don't  say  nothing,  for 
I  '11  never  forget  it,  I  '11  never  forget  it ; 
not  if  the  Squire  was  to  come  on  his 
bended  knees,  and  ask  me  himself  to 
stay !  " 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  observed  Edmund. 
"  I  don't  understand  it.  I  came  to  "  — 
He  paused  here,  and  looked  round  the 
comfortable  room,  where  there  was  no 
sign  of  neglect  or  downfall.  It  was 
quite  true  that  Mrs.  Ford  was  the  sort 
of  woman  to  keep  her  house  tidy,  what- 
ever happened,  but  he  could  not  associ- 
ate the  trim  room  with  any  misfortune. 
"  I  have  not  seen  you,"  he  said,  "  since 
before  —  the  great  trouble  we  have  had." 
He  felt  that  it  would  be  easier  to  inquire 
into  her  circumstances  after  he  had  made 
some  allusion  to  his  own. 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Ford  stopped 
her  angry  sobs.  "Oh,  sir,"  she  cried, 
"  we  was  very  sorry !  Nobody  would 
ever  have  spoken  to  me  like  that  if  Mr. 
Roger  had  a'  been  to  the  fore !  Oh,  I 
don't  hold  with  new  masters  that  can 
speak  like  that  to  a  woman,  and  her  hus- 
band's back  turned.  And  us  that  did  n't 
mean  to  stay,  —  us  as  was  going  to  give 
warning  from  one  day  to  another  !  But 
without  he  has  his  just  warning,  Ford  '11 
never  go.  He  's  a  man  as  stands  upon 
his  rights !  " 

"  When  I  was  last  here,"  said  Ed- 
mund, "  you  were  in  great  trouble." 

Mrs.  Ford  took  scarcely  a  moment 
to  recover  herself.  She  put  down  her 
apron  from  her  eyes,  which  were  still 
wet,  but  immediately  became  watchful 
and  full  of  strange  defiance  and  light. 
"  Was  we,  sir  ?  "  she  asked,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  surprise  and  a  sudden  smile, 
as  if  the  affair  had  been  so  trifling  as  to 
escape  her  memory. 

"  You  were  in  great  trouble,"  repeated 
Edmund,  with  some  impatience.  "  You 
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were  almost  in  despair.  Lily  had  left 
home,  and  you  did  n't  know  where  she 
was.  You  thought  it  might  have  been 
my  brother  Roger  "  —  Edmund  spoke 
the  words  with  an  effort — "who  had 
taken  her  away." 

"  Lord  bless  us !  "  said  the  woman, 
k*  what  things  do  get  into  folks'  heads  ! 
I  remember  now.  I  was  just  like  a 
mad  woman.  Ford,  he  never  gave  in 
to  it"  — 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Ford  was  as 
bad,  or  worse,  than  you.  He  said  he 
would  kill  the  man  who  "  — 

"So  he  did,  —  so  he  did!  Them 
things  go  out  of  your  mind  when  you 
find  out  as  it  was  all  silly  fancies  and 
not  true.  Dear,  bless  us  all !  so  we  did ; 
ravin'  like  mad  folks,  as  if  our  Lily  — 
Mr.  Edmund,  I  don't  blame  you :  you 
think  as  poor  folks  has  no  feelings  ;  but 
I  would  n't  have  put  you  in  mind  of  the 
like  of  that,  if  I  had  been  you  !  " 

She  gave  him  a  look  of  injured  feel- 
ing, yet  of  magnanimous  forgiveness, 
and  laughed  a  little,  with  her  apron  still 
held  in  her  hand. 

"  It  was  thoughtless  of  the  child," 
she  continued,  looking  down  upon  the 
apron,  which  she  twisted  in  her  fingers. 
"  I  don't  say  nothing  else.  But  one 
as  never  thought  a  wrong  thought,  nor 
knew  what  wickedness  was,  how  was  she 
to  suppose  as  we'd  take  such  fancies 
into  our  heads  ?  I  was  that  ashamed  I 
could  n't  look  her  in  the  face,  —  to  think 
as  I  had  ever  mistrusted  my  Lily  !  But, 
thank  God  !  she  don't  know,  not  to  this 
day  ;  and  them  as  would  tell  her  would 
be  cruel,  —  oh,  it  would  be  cruel !  I 
would  sooner  die  nor  do  it,  though 
I  'm  nothing  but  a  poor  woman,  and  no 
scholard  nor  a  gentleman,  like  you !  " 

"  You  may  be  sure,"  replied  Edmund, 
"  that  Lily  shall  never  hear  anything  of 
the  sort  from  me.  I  am  very  glad  your 
fears  have  turned  out  to  be  vain.  Is 
she  here  now  ?  " 

"  She 's  far  better  off,"  answered  Mrs. 
Ford.  "  She 's  with  friends  that  think 


a  deal  of  her,  —  oh,  a  great  deal  of  her  ! 
She 's  kept  like  a  lady,  and  never  puts 
her  hand  to  a  thing  but  what  she  pleases, 
and  books  to  read  and  a  pianny  to  play 
upon,  and  everything  she  can  set  her 
face  to.  Oh,  she 's  better  off  than  she 
could  be  with  Ford  and  me." 

"  Is  this  the  account  she  gives  you  ? 
Are  you  quite  sure  it  is  true  ?  Don't 
you  know  where  she  is  ? "  Edmund 
asked,  with  again  a  sickening  thrill  of 
horror.  "  Do  you  take  all  this  merely 
upon  her  word  ?  " 

"  I  'd  take  the  Bank  of  England  upon 
her  word !  "  cried  the  mother,  with  a 
confusion  of  ideas  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand. "  Me  and  the  lady  —  the  lady 
that  makes  Lily  so  happy  —  more  hap- 
py, —  and  I  do  grudge  a  bit  to  know  it, 
I  '11  not  deny  my  mean  ways  —  more 
happy  than  she  was  with  me." 

"Mrs.  Ford,"  said  Edmund,  "are 
you  sure  you  are  not  being  once  more 
deceived  ?  "  He  was  very  much  in  ear- 
nest and  very  serious  ;  confused  more 
than  it  is  possible  to  say  by  the  mother's 
evident  ignorance,  by  Stephen's  strange 
appearance  here,  which  was  scarcely 
credible  if  Lily  were  still  in  his  power, 
and  by  all  the  bewildering  circumstances 
which  seemed  to  contradict  each  other. 
Mrs.  Ford,  on  her  side,  flung  her  apron 
from  her,  and  confronted  him  with  a 
glowing  countenance  and  eyes  aflame. 

"  I  was  never  deceived  !  "  she  cried. 
"Me,  deceived!  Oh,  if  I  was  weak 
for  a  moment,  and  came  and  cried  out  to 
you  in  my  trouble,  it  was  because  I  was 
a  silly  woman  and  did  n't  know  no  bet- 
ter. Deceived  !  I  could  tell  you  a  name 
as  would  bring  you  down  on  your  knees, 
Mr.  Edmund,  to  ask  her  pardon,  — yes, 
on  your  knees,  that 's  the  word  !  Lily  's 
where  she  has  a  right  to  be,  and  that 's 
among  ladies,  like  what  she  is  herself ; 
ladies  as  is  her  friends  and  our  friends 
too,"  cried  Mrs.  Ford,  "  mine  and  my 
'usband's,  all  for  the  sake  of  Lily,  and 
has  offered  us  a  home,  and  a  better  home 
nor  here.  And  Ford,  he  was  to  have 
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given  the  master  warning  this  very  day, 
if  it  had  n't  been  as  my  heart  just  clung 
a  bit  to  the  flowers.  But  without  his 
warning  he  '11  not  budge  a  step,  —  no,  not 
for  all  the  police  in  the  world,  neither 
him  nor  me  ;  and  you  may  tell  the  mas- 
ter that,  Mr.  Edmund !  We  've  served 
him  honest  and  true  for  more  than 
twenty  year :  is  that  a  reason  to  turn  us 
out  like  thieves  at  a  day's  notice  ?  But 
we  '11  not  go  without  our  just  warning, 
—  no,  not  a  step,  neither  Ford  nor  me." 

Mrs.  Ford  made  this  long  speech  with 
a  fervor  and  passion  which  had  its  natu- 
ral result,  and  plunged  her  at  the  end 
into  a  fit  of  indignant  tears. 

"  I  don't  understand  it,"  returned  Ed- 
mund. "  I  am  sure  my  father  never 
meant  this.  There  must  be  some  mis- 
take. And  Stephen  —  what  Stephen 
could  mean —  I  am  bewildered  alto- 
gether. I  don't  understand  your  story, 
and  I  don't  understand  his  action  :  but 
I  promise  you  you  shall  not  be  turned 
out  if  I  can  help  it ;  certainly  you  shall 
not  be  turned  out." 

"Oh,  sir,  I  can  tell  you  what  he 
means  :  he  's  got  somebody  of  his  own 
as  he  wants  to  put  in,  and  it 's  well 
known  that  there  's  little  mercy  for  them 
as  comes  in  Mr.  Stephen's  way.  I 
would  n't  be  in  Mr.  Stephen's  power,  not 
for  anything  that  could  be  given  me  ; 
and  that 's  why  I  could  bite  my  tongue 
out  that  I  would  n't  let  Ford  give  warn- 
ing. Oh,  it 's  easy  to  understand  Mr. 
Stephen;  he  don't  let  no  one  stand  in 
his  way." 

"  You  are  doing  my  brother  injus- 
tice," Edmund  said  ;  but  he  had  little 
spirit  in  Stephen's  cause,  and  he  was  too 
much  bewildered  to  be  able  to  see  light 
one  way  or  another.  That  Stephen 
should  thus  venture  to  insult  the  people 
he  had  so  deeply  injured  seemed  beyond 
belief,  and  so  was  the  whole  confused 
mystery  of  Lily,  —  the  ladies  with  whom 
she  was  supposed  to  be,  the  friends, 
though  the  unhappy  mother  had  de- 
clared at  the  first  stroke  of  the  calam- 
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ity  that  she  had  no  friends.  Edmund 
did  not  know  what  to  think  or  say.  He 
went  back  across  the  park  completely 
perplexed,  feeling  that  he  had  lost  every 
landmark,  and  all  was  chaos  and  confu- 
sion around  him.  Was  it,  after  all,  the 
common  tale  of  betrayal  and  ruin  ? 
Was  it  something  entirely  different  ? 
Was  Stephen  the  cold-blooded  destroyer, 
who,  after  he  had  ruined  the  daughter, 
could  attempt  to  conceal  his  crime  by 
driving  away  the  helpless  poor  people 
from  their  home?  He  could  not  tell 
what  to  think.  Was  there  perhaps  some 
unsuspected  third  party,  who  was  the 
criminal  or  who  was  the  saviour  ?  Ed- 
mund felt  that  he  could  make  nothing 
of  it,  one  way  or  another.  As  for  the 
hope  which  he  had  entertained  of  injur- 
ing Stephen  in  the  eyes  of  Elizabeth 
by  means  of  Lily's  wretched  story,  —  for 
that  was  how  his  project  now  appeared 
to  him,  —  he  felt  ashamed  to  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  of  this  unworthy  purpose. 
Stephen  was  without  mercy,  without 
kindness,  bent  on  his  own  ends,  and  tol- 
erating no  interference  ;  but  in  this  mat- 
ter, perhaps,  after  all,  he  was  innocent. 
He  could  not  have  tried  to  crush  Lily's 
parents  if  Lily  had  owed  her  destruction 
to  him :  a  man  may  be  bad,  but  not  so 
bad  as  that!  Compunction  came  into 
Edmund's  soul :  to  do  injustice  to  any 
man  was  terrible  to  him. 

A  brief  conversation  which  he  had 
with  Stephen  before  dinner  did  not, 
however,  mend  matters.  Stephen  took 
the  first  word.  He  asked  what  the  devil 
Edmund  meant  by  interf  ering  with  what 
was  no  business  of  his. 

"  As  much  of  mine  as  yours,"  retort- 
ed Edmund ;  "  more,  perhaps,  since  I 
know  the  people  better.  You  could  not 
really  think  of  taking  it  upon  yourself 
to  turn  one  of  my  father's  old  servants 


away  t " 

"  Old  servants  be 


! "  exclaimed 


Stephen.  "  A  pair  of  detestable  old 
hypocrites  !  What  use  is  an  old  fellow 
like  that  in  the  covers  ?  1 11  have  all 
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those   vermin   of   old   servants   cleared 
away." 

"  Fortunately  you  are  not  the  master, 
Steve.  No,  neither  am  I;  I  pretend 
to  no  authority." 

"  I  should  hope  not,"  rejoined  Ste- 
phen, with  an  insolent  laugh  ;  "  you  're 
out  of  it,  at  least.  And  I  can  tell  you 
I  '11  stand  no  nonsense,  Ned,  —  no  pro- 
tecting of  a  set  of  rogues  and  toadies. 
They  think  they  can  defy  me,  and  that 
Mr.  Edmund  will  see  them  righted,  as 
they  call  it.  I  '11  have  none  of  that. 
The  estate  is  to  be  mine,  and  I  mean  to 
manage  it  my  own  way." 

"The  estate  is  not  yours  while  it  is 
my  father's,  Stephen ;  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly appeal  to  him  not  to  suffer  the 
Fords  to  be  turned  out  in  this  summary 
way.  They  are  old  retainers,  —  they 
were  favorites  of  my  mother." 

"Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure;  and  the  pretty 
daughter  !  There  was  perhaps  more  than 
one  of  us  hit  in  that  quarter,"  cried 
Stephen,  with  a  rude  laugh.  "  That  ex- 
plains everything.  It  is  a  crime  to  med- 
dle with  her  father,  eh  ?  " 

He  stood  with  insolent  eyes  fixed  upon 
Edmund's,  a  flush  on  his  face,  defiance 
in  his  look.  Edmund  did  not  know  the 
keen  pang  of  mortification  in  Stephen's 
mind  which  made  him  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity of  mischief,  and  there  was  some- 
thing exasperating  in  the  look  which 
tried  his  patience  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance. It  was  the  second  time  in  which 
all  his  self-control  had  been  necessary 
not  to  strike  his  brother  to  the  ground. 
They  stood  straight  up  in  front  of  each 
other  for  a  moment,  looking  into  each 
other's  faces  like  deadly  foes,  not  like 
brothers.  Then  Edmund  turned  slowly 
away. 

"  We  cannot  fight,"  he  said,  "  because 
we  are  both  Mitfords,  and  I  will  not 
dishonor  my  father's  house  by  a  scuffle  ; 
but  you  know  what  I  think  better  than 
if  I  said  it,  either  by  words  or  blows." 

"  That  for  your  blows  !  "  cried  Ste- 
phen, snapping  his  fingers  ;  but  he  turned 


away  more  quickly  than  his  brother. 
Even  he  could  not  but  feel  that  there 
had  already  been  enough  of  that. 


XXXIX. 

THE    SQUIRE    IN    THE   WKONG. 

They  both  watched  their  father  dur- 
ing the  hour  of  dinner,  which  passed  as 
usual,  in  a  suppressed  antagonism  and 
careful  avoidance  of  dangerous  subjects. 
But  neither  Edmund  nor  Stephen  had 
the  advantage  for  that  night.  Mr.  Mit- 
ford  fretfully  declined  to  listen  to  what 
either  had  to  say.  He  had  no  mind  for 
a  discussion  with  the  son  who  was  now 
his  eldest  son,  and  to  whom  he  was  do- 
ing wrong.  His  conscience  was  not 
very  tender,  but  it  was  vulnerable  in 
this  respect.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was  wronging  Edmund.  Ed- 
mund, perhaps,  had  not  been  too  com- 
plaisant. He  had  stood  by  Roger,  and 
deserted  his  father  ;  but  Roger  was  dead, 
poor  fellow,  and  except  in  that  point 
the  Squire  was  aware  that  Edmund  had 
given  him  no  just  cause  of  offense ;  and 
yet  he  was  cast  out  of  his  natural  place 
and  disinherited  for  no  reason.  Mr. 
Mitf  ord  could  not  bear  to  think  of  it ; 
and  to  allow  himself  to  be  let  in,  as  he 
said,  for  a  discussion  with  that  fellow  at 
night,  when  there  could  be  no  chance 
of  deliverance,  when  he  probably  would 
bring  up  everything  and  go  over  the 
whole  ground  —  No,  no ;  the  Squire  took 
refuge  in  the  first  excuse  which  occurred 
to  him,  and  that  was  a  headache.  "  I 
don't  feel  at  all  the  thing,"  he  remarked. 
"  I  have  got  a  very  queer  feeling  here," 
tapping  his  forehead  as  he  spoke.  "  It 's 
worry  and  the  hot  weather,  and  things 
in  general.  Robson  is  very  decided  on 
the  subject.  I  am  never  to  bother  about 
business,  he  tells  me,  when  I  feel  like 
this.  I  suppose  it  will  do  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  It  will  do  to-morrow,  certainly," 
assented  Edmund,  looking  at  Stephen, 
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"  so  long  as  I  am  assured  that  no  fur- 
ther steps  will  be  taken." 

"  Steps  taken  !  I  should  like  to  see 
any  man  taking  steps  on  my  property 
without  my  knowledge,"  the  Squire  said, 
still  more  fretfully.  The  secret  trouble 
in  his  conscience  was  telling  upon  him 
more  than  the  hot  weather.  The  power 
to  do  as  he  liked  with  his  own  was  very 
dear  to  him,  but  he  could  not  obliterate 
the  sense  of  justice  which  was  in  his  im- 
perious and  selfish,  yet  not  altogether  un- 
disciplined nature.  There  were  things 
which  he  could  not  do  with  any  ease  of 
mind,  and  Edmund's  disinheritance  hurt 
him,  even  though  he  was  not  brave 
enough  to  undo  it.  The  safest  thing  for 
him,  with  that  queer  feeling  in  his  head 
against  which  the  doctor  had  warned 
him,  was  to  cast  that  thought  behind 
him,  though  it  was  not  very  easy  to 
do,  and  above  all  to  avoid  agitating 
conferences  with  his  son  whom  he  had 
wronged,  at  the  dead  of  night,  so  to 
speak. 

"  I  think  I  '11  go  to  bed  early,"  said 
the  Squire.  "  I  'm  not  up  to  any  more 
worry  to-night.  To-morrow  you  can  say 
what  you  like,  Ned:  it's  fresher  and 
cooler  in  the  morning.  I  '11  hear  then 
all  you  've  got  to  say." 

"It  is  not  very  much  I  have  got  to 
say  :  a  few  minutes  would  do  it." 

"  I  tell  you,"  cried  the  Squire  angrily, 
"  I  can't  bear  any  worry  to-night !  " 

"  Don't  disturb  yourself,  sir.  I  '11 
see  to  everything  —  you  may  leave  it  to 
me,"  said  Stephen.  "  You  ought  to  be 
saved  all  worry,  at  your  time  of  life." 

Mr.  Mitford  turned  furiously  upon 
his  younger  son,  though  his  head,  with 
that  leap  of  the  angry  blood  to  his  tem- 
ples, felt  more  queer  than  ever.  "  What 
do  you  know  about  my  time  of  life  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  1 11  trouble  you  to  let  me 
and  my  affairs  alone.  I  '11  have  no  man 
meddle  in  my  affairs.  You  think  I  am 
in  my  dotage,  I  suppose ;  but  you  shall 
find  out  the  difference."  He  could  not 
refrain  from  a  threat,  though  it  was 


vague  ;  not  like  the  threats  which  had 
failed  to  subdue  Roger,  for  the  shame  of 
changing  his  mind  a  second  time  was 
strong  upon  the  Squire.  He  could  not, 
he  felt,  do  that  sort  of  thing  a  second 
time. 

But  when  he  had  retired  to  his  li- 
brary, and  closed  the  door,  though  he 
could  shut  out  both  the  son  he  had 
wronged  and  the  son  he  had  promoted, 
he  could  not  shut  out  the  troublesome 
thoughts  that  tormented  him,  nor  re- 
turn to  the  easy  mind  which  used  to  be 
his.  That  shadow  of  Roger,  dead,  stood 
by  him  as  it  stood  by  Stephen,  as  it 
stood  between  Edmund  and  Elizabeth. 
The  birthright  with  which,  in  his  passion 
and  self-will,  he  had  interfered  would 
not  allow  itself  to  be  forgotten.  His 
head  continued  to  throb,  the  pulse  kept 
on  beating  in  his  temples.  Finally  that 
commotion  in  his  head,  which  he  could 
not  get  the  better  of,  drove  him  to  bed, 
which  was  the  best  place  for  him,  and 
where  he  slept  heavily  but  soundly,  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  interrupting 
and  disturbing  elements  round  him. 
Nothing  as  yet  had  occurred  in  his  life 
which  had  proved  capable  of  keeping 
the  Squire  from  his  sleep. 

Edmund  was  admitted  to  an  audience 
next  day,  when  Mr.  Mitford  was  quite 
himself  again.  To  see  him  seated  there, 
clean-shaved,  faultlessly  arrayed  in  his 
light  shooting  suit,  with  a  rosebud  in  his 
buttonhole,  and  his  complexion  almost 
as  clear  as  the  flower,  no  one  could  have 
believed  in  the  head  that  felt  queer,  the 
temples  that  beat,  the  blood  which  ran 
in  so  strong  a  tide.  He  looked  perfect- 
ly cool  and  calm,  as  he  sat  behind  his 
writing-table,  in  all  that  fresh  array  of 
good  health  and  good  manners,  —  but 
not,  perhaps,  perfectly  good  manners ; 
for  he  was  angry  with  Edmund  still,  be- 
cause he  felt  that  he  had  wronged  him. 

"  Well,"  he  observed,  half  roughly, 
"  what  is  it  you  have  got  to  say  ?  " 

"  I  feel  as  if  we  were  boys  again,  and 
I  was  the  sneak  who  was  coming  to  tell. 
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Have  yon  heard  anything  about  it,  sir, 
from  Stephen  ?  " 

"  Stephen  takes  too  much  upon  him," 
answered  the  Squire.  "  Whatever  may 
happen  in  the  end,  by  George !  I  'm 
master  of  my  own  concerns  in  the  mean 
time,  and  neither  Stephen  nor  any  one 
else  shall  interfere." 

"  I  will  make  no  complaint  of  Ste- 
phen. What  I  want  is  that  you  should 
protect  some  poor  people,  who  perhaps 
don't  deserve  very  much  at  our  hands, 
but  it  is  not  any  fault  of  theirs.  It 
seems  strange  I  should  come  to  you 
about  them.  I  want  to  speak  about  the 
Fords." 

"  The  Fords  !  "  The  Squire  mut- 
tered something  under  his  breath,  which 
might  be  forgiven  him,  though  it  was  not 
a  blessing.  "  What,  that  girl  again  !  " 
he  said,  with  something  hoarse  and  husky 
in  his  voice.  "  Don't  tell  me  that  it 's 
you  this  time,  Ned.  Is  she  a  witch,  or 
what  is  she,  that  her  name  should  come 
up  between  us  again  ?  " 

"  It  is  nothing  about  her,"  Edmund 
cried,  with  a  sense  of  prof  ounder  sympa- 
thy with  his  father  than  he  had  yet  felt. 

But  before  he  could  enter  into  further 
explanations  he  was  interrupted  by  Lar- 
kins,  who  came  in  solemnly  with  a  card. 
"  The  gentleman  would  like  to  see  you, 
sir,  on  business,"  he  said. 

"  Gavelkind  !  Who  's  Gavelkind  ? 
I've  heard  the  name  before.  What's 
his  business,  —  did  he  tell  you  what  was 
his  business  ?  I  can't  let  every  stranger 
in  that  comes  to  me  on  business.  It 
might  be  an  old-clothes  man,  for  any- 
thing one  can  tell,  though  I  think  I 
know  the  name ;  it 's  a  queer  name." 

"  I  know  both  the  name  and  the  man, 
sir ;  you  have  met  him  at  Mount  Trav- 
ers.  He  is  the  man  who  manages  all 
their  business  affairs." 

"  Oh,  at  Mount  Travers  !  Show  him 
in,  Larkins."  The  Squire  looked  up 
with  a  half-humorous,  puzzled  look.  He 
was  not  humorous  by  nature,  but  the  oc- 
casion moved  him.  "  It  can't  be  her  — 
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herself  —  sending  to  propose  —  for  Ste- 
phen ?  "  Mr.  Mitford  said. 

«  For  Stephen  !  "  Edmund  did  not 
see  any  humor  in  the  suggestion.  He 
did  not  laugh,  as  his  father  did  ;  a  deep 
red  mounted  to  his  face.  "Why  for 
Stephen  ?  "  He  forgot  the  absurdity  of 
the  idea  altogether  in  the  keen  pang  of 
thus  being  left  out  of  all  calculation. 
His  mind  had  not  dwelt  upon  the  loss  of 
what  was  now  his  birthright,  but  to  be 
thus  put  out  of  the  question  was  a  cut- 
ting and  insulting  injury*.  He  awaited 
the  entrance  of  Mr.  Gavelkind  with 
mingled  anxiety  and  offense ;  of  course 
what  the  Squire  said  was  altogether 
ridiculous  in  every  way,  but  yet  —  He 
recovered  his  common  sense,  happily, 
and  his  usual  color  before  Mr.  Gavel- 
kind came  in,  with  his  absent  look,  yet 
keen,  penetrating  eyes,  his  head  pro j  Act- 
ing in  a  forward  stoop  from  his  thin 
shoulders,  a  very  large  hat  in  his  hands. 

"  I  have  come  from  Miss  Travers," 
he  said,  when  he  had  seated  himself. 
He  had  given  one  of  his  quick  looks,  as 
he  came  in,  at  Mr.  Mitford  and  his  son, 
but  he  did  not  look  at  the  Squire  as  he 
spoke.  He  raised  one  leg  across  the 
knee  of  the  other  and  caressed  it,  slow- 
ly smoothing  the  cloth  of  his  trousers 
as  if  it  had  been  a  child.  "  I  've  come 
to  make  some  inquiries." 

Whether  he  paused  to  tantalize  their 
curiosity,  or  to  make  a  little  mystery,  or 
to  get  his  breath,  or  for  nothing  at  all,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say ;  probably  the  last 
was  the  true  explanation.  He  attached 
no  importance  to  what  he  had  to  say, 
and  did  not  imagine  that  it  would  excite 
any  special  interest ;  but  half  because  of 
the  Squire's  jest,  half  from  the  general 
excitement  which  was  in  the  air,  both  fa- 
ther and  son  listened  as  if  some  special 
intimation  were  about  to  be  made. 

"Yes?"  remarked  Mr.  Mitford. 
"  I  '11  be  happy  to  answer  any  of  Miss 
Travers 's  inquiries.  I  only  wish  she 
had  come  to  put  them  herself." 

"  I  suppose  that 's  impossible,  in  the 
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circumstances,"  returned  the  lawyer. 
"  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know  why.  Ladies 
go  to  many  places  a  great  deal  less  suit- 
able than  the  house  of  a  man  that  might 
be  their  father  ;  but  that  's  neither  here 
nor  there." 

"  And  of  one  who  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  be  her  father,"  said  the  Squire, 
with  a  laugh.  "  You  can  tell  her  I  said 
so ;  she  has  always  been  a  great  favorite 
of  mine." 

"  There  are  many  people  with  whom 
she  is  a  favorite,  especially  now  when 
she  has  all  her  uncle's  money.  Perhaps 
you,  like  me,  Mr.  Mitford,  liked  her  be- 
fore; but,  as  I  was  saying,  that's  not 
the  question.  It  appears  there  's  a  man 
in  your  service  whom  she  wishes  to  take 
into  hers." 

"  Several,  I  should  n't  wonder,"  said 
the  Squire,  "  and  there  is  one  I  can  rec- 
ommend. To  tell  the  truth,  we  were 
planning  to  go  over  to  Mount  Travers 
for  the  purpose."  And  at  this  intended 
witticism  he  laughed  loudly,  which  was 
not,  to  do  him  justice,  Mr.  Mitford's 
way.  But  perhaps  to  have  been  seized 
with  a  humorous  idea  had  demoralized 
him.  .  He  was  proud  of  the  unusual 
good  thing,  and  wanted  to  keep  up  the 
joke. 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Gavelkind,  looking 
vaguely  round  with  eyes  that  made  a 
slight  pause  upon  Edmund.  The  Squire 
felt  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
naturally  hastened  to  make  it  worse. 

"  No,  not  that  fellow,"  he  cried ;  "  he 
has  n't  spirit  enough  to  teach  a  pretty 
girl  to  know  her  own  mind." 

It  was  all  so  entirely  out  of  character, 
so  unbecoming,  almost  indecent,  such  a 
wild  and  causeless  betrayal  of  his  plans 
to  a  man  who  as  likely  as  not  might  be 
his  adversary,  that  the  Squire  lost  his 
head  altogether ;  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  more  than  half  conscious  of  his 
folly  only  made  it  the  greater.  "  I  've 
got  a  soldier  boy,"  he  added. 

Edmund  got  up,  and  walked  hastily 
away.  It  is  difficult  to  sit  still  and  hear 


one's  own  people  commit  themselves, 
even  when  one  is  not  much  in  sympathy 
with  them.  But  after  that  momentary 
impulse  of  vexation,  he  came  as  hastily 
back,  conscious,  as  it  followed  him, 
though  he  could  not  see  it,  of  the  sober 
lawyer's  wondering,  inquiring  glance. 
"  Mr.  Gavelkind  can  scarcely  have  come 
to  make  inquiries  concerning  your  sons, 
sir,"  he  remarked. 

"  No,"  said  the  lawyer,  still  smooth- 
ing assiduously  the  cloth  of  his  trousers, 
"  it  was  not  that.  Ladies  don't  make 
the  inquiries  they  ought  in  that  sort  of 
way.  It 's  about  a  man  of  quite  a  differ- 
ent sort,  —  far  less  important,  no  doubt. 
He  's  been  gamekeeper  at  Melcombe,  I 
hear,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  now 
I  'm  told  he  's  going  to  be  turned  off 
summarily.  Miss  Travers  would  take 
him  into  her  service,  knowing  something 
of  his  family  ;  but  she  would  like  to 
know  first  if  there  is  anything  really 
against  him.  Dismissal  at  a  moment's 
notice,  after  a  service  of  years,  looks 
bad.  It  seemed  to  me  that,  before  al- 
lowing her  to  decide,  I  had  better  in- 
quire." 

Mr.  Mitford  looked  from  Edmund  to 
the  speaker,  and  back  again.  He  had 
been  checked,  and  almost  snubbed,  and 
was  aware  that  he  deserved  it.  The 
consciousness  made  him  somewhat  an- 
gry and  more  than  ever  severe.  "  Who 
is  it?"  he  asked,  sharply. 

"  It 's  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ford.  I 
suppose  I  must  allow  that  there  's  been 
some  kind  of  negotiation  going  on  before 
this.  For  some  reason  or  other,  —  I 
suppose  because  she  thought  him  a  trust- 
worthy man,  —  Miss  Travers  had  offered 
him  "  — 

"  Ford !  "  said  the  Squire,  interrupting 
almost  rudely.  "  Why,  that 's  the  sec- 
ond time  I  've  heard  of  Ford  this  morn- 
ing, and  it  was  you,  Ned  "  — 

"  I  came  to  tell  you,  sir,  just  what 
Mr.  Gavelkind  has  told  you  :  that  by 
some  mistake,  which  I  don't  understand, 
Ford  had  been  told  he  must  leave  at 
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once.  There  could  be  no  reason  for  it, 
—  it  could  be  nothing  but  a  mistake." 

"  Ford !  "  the  Squire  repeated.  "  Why, 
he 's  the  —  hum  —  ha  —  I  don't  under- 
stand what  you  mean.  Ford  !  I  've  not 
said  anything  about  Ford.  I  had  for- 
gotten the  fellow's  very  existence,  with 
all  I  Ve  had  to  think  of." 

"  I  knew  that  must  be  the  case,"  said 
Edmund,  eagerly.  "  You  see  my  father 
had  no  such  intention.  It  was  a  mis- 
take." 

"  The  mistake  must  have  gone  pretty 
far,"  said  Mr.  Gavelkind,  "for  it  ap- 
pears the  man  came  over  this  morning 
to  say  that  he  was  threatened  with  the 
police  if  he  did  not  turn  out  to-day." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  by  whom !  " 
cried  the  Squire.  "  Ford  !  Well,  yes, 
I  was  n't  over-pleased  with  him  once.  I 
meant  to  get  rid  of  them,  Ned,  you 
know.  I  don't  take  it  kindly  of  Miss 
Travers  that  she  should  parley  with  my 
servants,  Mr.  Gavelkind,  and  the  fellow 
had  better  go ;  but  I  never  said  a  word 
about  him,  and  I  should  like  to  know 
who  's  taken  upon  himself  to  interfere. 
It 's  a  confounded  piece  of  impertinence, 
whoever  has  done  it." 

"  I  may  conclude,  then,  that  there 's 
nothing  against  the  man,"  said  Mr.  Gav- 
elkind, with  his  mild  voice.  "  There  's 
some  private  reason  which  makes  Miss 
Travers  take  an  interest  in  him.  Ladies 
are  governed  greatly  by  private  reasons, 
which  they  don't  always  confide  to  their 
man  of  business.  Nothing  against  him, 
Mr.  Mitford  ?  Trustworthy,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it ;  so  that  if  he  does  leave  your 
service  after  all  "  — 

"  He 's  free  to  leave  my  service  as 
soon  as  he  likes !  "  cried  the  Squire.  "  I 
had  very  nearly  sent  him  off,  —  how 
long  is  it  since,  Ned  ?  I  'd  rather  never 
hear  the  fellow's  name  again.  But  I 
don't  think  Miss  Travers  should  meddle 
with  another  man's  servant,"  he  said, 
calming  himself  down,  with  his  usual 
prudential  afterthought.  "  I  've  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  lady,  —  the  very 


highest  opinion  ;  but  between  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Gavelkind  —  Ah,  I  forgot :  it 's 
not  between  gentlemen ;  it 's  "  — 

"  Between  a  lady  and  a  man  it 's  not 
such  plain  sailing,"  remarked  the  lawyer. 
"  Some  stand  out,  all  the  same,  and  for 
my  part  I  think  none  the  worse  of  them ; 
but  a  great  many  give  in ;  and  when 
you  're  not  married  to  them,  nor  bound 
to  them,"  Mr.  Gavelkind  added,  reflec- 
tively, "  perhaps  it  is  the  best  way." 

"  She  's  got  no  preserves  that  I  know 
of,  and  not  much  forest  land  nor  wood 
of  any  kind  to  speak  of  :  what  does  she 
want  with  Ford  ?  On  second  thoughts," 
said  the  Squire,  with  a  vague  notion 
that  Ford  had  something  to  tell  which 
might  be  supposed  to  be  to  the  discredit 
of  the  family,  "  I  think  I  'd  rather  keep 
the  man.  He  knows  every  inch  of  my 
covers,  and  he  's  useful  in  his  way." 

"  But  since  he  's  ordered  off,  on  the 
risk  of  being  turned  out  by  the  police  if 
he  does  n't  go  to-day  "  — 

This  brought  the  purple  flush  again 
to  Mr.  Mitford's  brow.  "  I  've  got  to 
find  out  who  's  done  that !  "  he  cried. 
"  Who  's  done  it,  Ned  ?  It 's  confound- 
ed impertinence,  whoever  it  is.  By 
George !  if  I  find  the  man  who  has 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  interfere  "  — 

"  I  think  I  've  accomplished  my  busi- 
ness," said  Mr.  Gavelkind.  "  I  must  n't 
stop  you  from  proceeding  with  yours. 
The  man 's  honest,  I  may  say,  if  it 
should  come  to  anything  with  Miss 
Travers  ?  Present  employer  wishing  to 
retain  him  always  the  best  testimonial. 
No,  she  does  n't  do  anything  in  the  way 
of  game,  and  what  she  wants  with  a  keep- 
er is  more  than  I  can  say.  But  ladies 
go  upon  private  reasons,  and  nothing 
more  was  confided  to  me.  I  wish  you 
good-morning,  Mr.  Mitford."  The  old 
lawyer  gave  Edmund  a  look  which  indi- 
cated his  desire  for  further  talk.  "I 
wish  you  'd  come  and  see  them,"  he 
said,  in  a  low  tone,  as  Edmund  accom- 
panied him  to  the  door.  "  There  's 
something  going  on  I  don't  understand. 
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There 's  some  mystery  among  the  ladies, 
I  don't  know  what  it  is.  I  wish  you  'd 
come  and  see." 

"  I  fear  I  have  no  eye  for  mysteries  ; 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  they  care  to  see 
me  ;  why  should  they  ?  I  am  not  a  very 
cheerful  guest." 


"  Of  course  they  care  to  see  you," 
said  the  old  lawyer.  "  Don't  lose  your 
chance  for  nonsense,  if  you  '11  allow  me 
to  say  so.  And  you  know  a  little  about 
human  nature,  so  you  must  have  an  eye 
for  mysteries.  Come  and  see  them ; 
and  come  while  I  'm  still  there." 

M.  0.  W.  Oliphant. 
T.  B.  Aldrich. 


THE  ADOPTION   OF  THE   CONSTITUTION. 


IT  was  on  the  17th  of  September, 
1787,  that  the  Federal  Convention  broke 
up.  For  most  of  the  delegates  there 
was  a  long  and  tedious  journey  home  be- 
fore they  could  meet  their  fellow-citizens 
and  explain  what  had  been  done  at  Phil- 
adelphia during  this  anxious  summer. 
Not  so,  however,  with  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin and  the  Pennsylvania  delegation. 
At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  next  morning, 
radiant  with  delight  at  seeing  one  of  the 
most  cherished  purposes  of  his  life  so 
nearly  accomplished,  the  venerable  phi- 
losopher, attended  by  his  seven  col- 
leagues, presented  to  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  a  copy  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  in  a  brief  but  pithy 
speech,  characterized  by  his  usual  home- 
ly wisdom,  begged  for  it  their  most  fa- 
vorable consideration.  His  words  fell 
upon  willing  ears,  for  nowhere  was  the 
disgust  at  the  prevailing  anarchy  greater 
than  in  Philadelphia.  But  still  it  was 
not  quite  in  order  for  the  assembly  to 
act  upon  the  matter  until  word  should 
come  from  the  Continental  Congress. 
Since  its  ignominious  flight  to  Princeton, 
four  years  ago,  that  migratory  body  had 
not  honored  Philadelphia  with  its  pres- 
ence. It  had  once  flitted  as  far  south 
as  Annapolis,  but  at  length  had  chosen 
for  its  abiding-place  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  it  was  now  in  session.  To 
Congress  the  new  Constitution  must  be 
submitted  before  it  was  in  order  for  the 
several  States  to  take  action  upon  it. 

VOL.  LX.  — NO.  361.  43 


On  the  20th  of  September  the  draft  of 
the  Constitution  was  laid  before  Con- 
gress, accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
Washington.  The  forces  of  the  opposi- 
tion were  promptly  mustered.  At  their 
head  was  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who 
eleven  years  ago  had  moved  in  Congress 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
was  ably  supported  by  Nathan  Dane,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  delegation  from 
New  York  were  unanimous  in  their  de- 
termination to  obstruct  any  movement 
toward  a  closer  union  with  the  States. 
Their  tactics  were  vigorous,  but  the  ma- 
jority in  Congress  were  against  them, 
especially  after  the  return  of  Madison 
from  Philadelphia.  Madison,  aided  by 
Edward  Carrington  and  young  Henry 
Lee,  the  famous  leader  of  light  horse, 
succeeded  in  every  division  in  carry- 
ing the  vote  of  Virginia  in  favor  of  the 
Constitution  and  against  the  obstructive 
measures  of  the  elder  Lee.  The  objec- 
tion was  first  raised  that  the  new  Con- 
stitution would  put  an  end  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  that  in  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  States  for  consideration 
Congress  would  be  virtually  asking  them 
to  terminate  its  own  existence.  Was  it 
right  or  proper  for  Congress  thus  to 
have  a  hand  in  signing  its  own  death- 
warrant  ?  But  this  flimsy  argument 
was  quickly  overturned.  Seven  months 
before  Congress  had  recognized  the  neces- 
sity for  calling  the-Convention  together  ; 
whatever  need  for  its  work  existed  then, 
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there  was  the  same  need  now  ;  and  by 
refusing  to  take  due  cognizance  of  it 
Congress  would  simply  stultify  itself. 
The  opposition  then  tried  to  clog  the 
measure  by  proposing  amendments,  but 
they  were  outgeneraled,  and  after  eight 
days'  discussion  it  was  voted  that  the 
new  Constitution,  together  with  Wash- 
ington's letter,  "  be  transmitted  to  the 
several  legislatures,  in  order  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  convention  of  delegates  in 
each  State  by  the  people  thereof,  in  con- 
formity to  the  resolves  of  the  conven- 
tion." 

The  submission  of  the  Constitution  to 
the  people  of  the  States  was  the  signal 
for  the  first  formation  of  political  par- 
ties on  a  truly  national  issue.  During 
the  war  there  had  indeed  been  Whigs 
and  Tories,  but  their  strife  had  not  been 
like  the  ordinary  strife  of  political  par- 
ties ;  it  was  actual  warfare.  Irredeema- 
bly discredited  from  the  outset,  the  To- 
ries had  been  overridden  and  outlawed 
from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other. 
They  had  never  been  able  to  hold  up 
their  heads  as  a  party  in  opposition. 
Since  the  close  of  the  war  there  had 
been  local  parties  in  the  various  States, 
divided  on  issues  of  hard  and  soft  money, 
or  the  impost,  or  state  rights,  and  these 
issues  had  coincided  in  many  of  the 
States.  During  the  autumn  of  1787  all 
these  elements  were  segregated  into  two 
great  political  parties,  whose  character 
and  views  are  sufficiently  described  by 
their  names.  Those  who  supported  the 
new  Constitution  were  henceforth  known 
as  Federalists  ;  those  who  were  opposed 
to  strengthening  the  bond  between  the 
States  were  called  Antifederalists.  It 
was  fit  that  their  name  should  have  this 
merely  negative  significance,  for  their 
policy  at  this  time  was  purely  a  policy 
of  negation  and  obstruction.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  confound  them  with  the 
Democratic  -  Republicans,  or  strict  con- 
structionists,  who  appear  in  opposition  to 
the  Federalists  soon  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  The  earlier  short- 


lived party  furnished  a  great  part  of  its 
material  to  the  later  one,  but  the  atti- 
tude of  the  strict  constructionists  under 
the  Constitution  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Antifederalists.  Madison, 
the  second  Republican  president,  was 
now  the  most  energetic  of  Federalists  ; 
and  Jefferson,  soon  to  become  the  foun- 
der of  the  Democratic-Republican  party, 
wrote  from  Paris,  saying,  "  The  Consti- 
tution is  a  good  canvas,  on  which  some 
strokes  only  want  retouching."  He 
found  the  same  fault  with  it  that  was 
found  by  many  of  the  ablest  and  most 
patriotic  men  in  the  country,  —  that  it 
failed  to  include  a  bill  of  rights ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  declared  that  while 
he  was  not  of  the  party  of  Federalists, 
he  was  much  further  from  that  of  the 
Antifederalists.  The  Federal  Conven- 
tion he  characterized  as  "an  assembly 
of  demi-gods." 

The  first  contest  over  the  new  Consti- 
tution came  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Fed- 
eralists in  that  State  were  numerous,  but 
their  opponents  had  one  point  in  their 
favor  which  they  did  not  fail  to  make 
the  most  of.  The  constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  peculiar.  Its  legislature 
consisted  of  a  single  house,  and  its  pres- 
ident was  chosen  by  that  house.  There- 
fore, said  the  Antifederalists,  if  we  ap- 
prove of  a  Federal  Constitution  which 
provides  for  a  legislature  of  two  houses 
and  chooses  a  President  by  the  device 
of  an  electoral  college,  we  virtually  con- 
demn the  state  constitution  under  which 
we  live.  This  cry  was  raised  with  no 
little  effect.  But  some  of  the  strongest 
immediate  causes  of  opposition  to  the 
new  Constitution  were  wanting  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  friends  of  paper  money 
were  few  there,  and  the  objections  to 
the  control  of  the  central  government 
over  commerce  were  weaker  than  in 
many  of  the  other  States.  The  Anti- 
federalists  were  strongest  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  west  of  the  Susquehanna, 
where  the  somewhat  lawless  populatio: 
looked  askance  at  any  plan  that  savored 
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of  a  stronger  government  and  a  more 
regular  collection  of  revenue.  In  the 
eastern  counties,  and  especially  in  Phil- 
adelphia, the  Federalists  could  count 
upon  a  heavy  majority. 

The  contest  began  in  the  legislature 
on  the  28th  of  September,  the  very  day 
on  which  Congress  decided  to  submit  the 
Constitution  to  the  States,  and  before 
the  news  of  its  action  had  reached  Phil- 
adelphia. The  zeal  of  the  Federalists 
was  so  intense  that  they  could  wait  no 
longer,  and  they  hurried  the  event  with 
a  high-handed  vigor  that  was  not  alto- 
gether seemly.  The  assembly  was  on 
the  eve  of  breaking  up,  and  a  new  elec- 
tion was  to  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  November.  The  Antif  ederalists  hoped 
to  make  a  stirring  campaign,  and  secure 
such  a  majority  in  the  new  legislature  as 
to  prevent  the  Constitution  from  being 
laid  before  the  people.  But  their  game 
was  frustrated  by  George  Clymer,  who 
had  sat  in  the  Federal  Convention,  and 
now  most  unexpectedly  moved  that  a 
state  convention  be  called  to  consider  the 
proposed  form  of  government.  Great 
was  the  wrath  of  the  Antifederalists. 
Mr.  Clymer  was  quite  out  of  order,  they 
said.  Congress  had  not  yet  sent  them 
the  Constitution ;  and  besides,  no  such 
motion  could  be  made  without  notice 
given  beforehand,  nor  could  it  be  voted 
on  till  it  had  passed  three  readings. 
Parliamentary  usage  was  certainly  on 
the  side  of  the  Antifederalists,  but  the 
majority  were  clamorous,  and  over- 
whelmed them  with  cries  of  "  Question, 
question  !  "  The  question  was  then  put, 
and  carried  by  43  votes  against  19,  and 
the  House  adjourned  till  four  o'clock. 
Before  going  to  their  dinners  the  19 
held  an  indignation  meeting,  at  which  it 
was  decided  that  they  would  foil  these 
outrageous  proceedings  by  staying  away. 
It  took  47  to  make  a  quorum,  and  with- 
out these  malcontents  the  assembly  num- 
bered but  45.  When  the  House  was 
called  to  order  after  dinner,  it  was  found 
there  were  but  45  members  present.  The 


sergeant-at-arms  was  sent  to  summon 
the  delinquents,  but  they  defied  him, 
and  so  it  became  necessary  to  adjourn 
till  next  morning.  It  was  now  the  turn 
of  the  Federalists  to  uncork  the  vials  of 
wrath.  The  affair  was  discussed  in  the 
taverns  till  after  midnight,  the  19  were 
abused  without  stint,  and  soon  after 
breakfast,  next  morning,  two  of  them 
were  visited  by  a  crowd  of  men,  who 
broke  into  their  lodgings  and  dragged 
them  off  to  the  State  House,  where  they 
were  forcibly  held  down  in  their  seats, 
growling  and  muttering  curses.  This 
made  a  quorum,  and  a  state  convention 
was  immediately  appointed  for  the  20th 
of  November.  Before  these  proceedings 
were  concluded,  an  express-rider  brought 
the  news  from  New  York  that  Congress 
had  submitted  the  Constitution  to  the 
judgment  of  the  States. 

And  now  there  ensued  such  a  war 
of  pamphlets,  broadsides,  caricatures, 
squibs,  and  stump-speeches  as  had  never 
yet  been  seen  in  America.  Cato  and 
Aristides,  Cincinnatus  and  Plain  Truth, 
were  out  in  full  force.  What  was  the 
matter  with  the  old  confederation  ?  asked 
the  Antifederalists.  Had  it  not  con- 
ducted a  glorious  and  triumphant  war  ? 
Had  it  not  set  us  free  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  England  ?  That  there  was  some 
trouble  now  in  the  country  could  not  be 
denied,  but  all  would  be  right  if  peo- 
ple would  only  curb  their  extravagance, 
wear  homespun  clothes,  and  obey  the 
laws.  There  was  government  enough 
in  the  country  already.  This  Philadel- 
phia convention  ought  to  be  distrusted. 
Some  of  its  members,  such  as  John 
Dickinson  and  Robert  Morris,  had  op- 
posed the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Pretty  men  these,  to  be  offering  us  a 
new  government !  You  might  be  sure 
there  was  a  British  cloven  foot  in  it 
somewhere.  Their  convention  had  sat 
four  months  with  closed  doors,  as  if  they 
were  afraid  to  let  people  know  what 
they  were  about.  Nobody  could  tell 
what  secret  conspiracies  against  Ameri- 
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can  liberty  might  not  have  been  hatched 
in  all  that  time.  One  thing  was  sure : 
the  convention  had  squabbled.  Some 
members  had  gone  home  in  a  huff ;  oth- 
ers had  refused  to  sign  a  document 
fraught  with  untold  evils  to  the  country. 
And  now  came  James  Wilson,  making 
speeches  in  behalf  of  this  precious  Con- 
stitution, and  trying  to  pull  the  wool 
over  people's  eyes  and  persuade  them  to 
adopt  it.  Who  was  James  Wilson,  any 
way?  A  Scotchman,  a  countryman  of 
Lord  Bute,  a  born  aristocrat,  a  snob,  a 
patrician,  Jimmy,  James  de  Caledonia. 
Beware  of  any  form  of  government  de- 
fended by  such  a  man.  And  as  to  the 
other  members  of  the  convention,  there 
was  Roger  Sherman,  who  had  signed 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  was 
now  trying  to  undo  his  own  work. 
What  confidence  could  be  placed  in  a 
man  who  did  not  know  his  own  mind 
any  better  than  that  ?  Then  there  were 
Hamilton  and  Madison,  mere  boys  ;  and 
Franklin,  an  old  dotard,  a  man  in  his 
second  childhood.  And  as  to  Washing- 
ton, he  was  doubtless  a  good  soldier, 
but  what  did  he  know  about  politics  ? 
So  said  the  more  moderate  of  the  mal- 
contents, hesitating  for  the  moment  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  such  a  man  ;  but 
presently  their  zeal  got  the  better  of 
them,  and  in  a  paper  signed  "  Centinel  " 
it  was  boldly  declared  that  Washington 
was  a  born  fool ! 

From  the  style  and  temper  of  these 
arguments  one  clearly  sees  that  the 
Antif ederalists  in  Pennsylvania  felt  from 
the  beginning  that  the  day  was  going 
against  them.  Sixteen  of  the  men  who 
had  seceded  from  the  assembly,  headed 
by  Robert  Whitehill,  of  Carlisle,  issued 
a  manifesto  setting  forth  the  ill  treat- 
ment they  had  received,  and  sounding 
an  alarm  against  the  dangers  of  tyr- 
anny to  which  the  new  Constitution  was 
already  exposing  them.  They  were  as- 
sisted by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who  pub- 
lished a  series  of  papers  entitled  Letters 
from  the  Federal  Farmer,  and  scattered 
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thousands  of  copies  through  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.     He  did  not  deny  that 
the  government  needed  reforming,  but 
in  the  proposed  plan  he  saw  the  seeds  of 
aristocracy  and  of  centralization.     The 
chief  objections  to  the  Constitution  were 
that  it  created  a  national  legislature  in 
which  the  vote  was  to  be  by  individuals, 
and  not  by  States;  that  it  granted  to 
this  body  an  unlimited  power  of  taxa- 
tion;  that  it  gave  too  much  power  to 
the  federal  judiciary ;  that  it  provided 
for  paying  the   salaries  of  members  of 
Congress   out   of   the  federal  treasury, 
and  would   thus   make   them   indepen- 
dent of   their  own  States;    that   it  re- 
quired an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  fed- 
eral government ;  and  finally,  that  it  did 
not  include  a  bill  of  rights.     These  ob- 
jections were  very  elaborately  set  forth 
by   the   leading   Antif  ederalists   in   the 
state  convention ;  but  the  logic  and  elo- 
quence of  James  Wilson  bore  down  all 
opposition.     The  Antifederalists  resort- 
ed to  filibustering.    Five  days,  it  is  said, 
were  used  up  in  settling  the  meanings 
of   the  two  words  "  annihilation "    and 
"consolidation."     In  this  way  the  con- 
vention was  kept  sitting  for  nearly  three 
weeks,  when  news  came  from  "  the  Del- 
aware State,"  as  it  used  then  to  be  called 
in  Pennsylvania.     The  concession  of  an 
equal  representation  in  the  Federal  Sen- 
ate had  removed  the  only  ground  of  op- 
position in  Delaware,  and  the  Federal- 
ists had  everything  their  own  way  there. 
In  a  convention  assembled  at  Dover,  on 
the   6th  of  December,  the  Constitution 
was  ratified  without  a  single  dissenting 
voice.     Thus  did  this  little  State  lead  the 
way  in  the  good  work.     The  news  was 
received  with  exultation  by  the  Feder- 
alists at  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  12th 
Pennsylvania    ratified    the   Constitution 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  46  to  23.     The 
next   day  all  business  was    quite    at   a 
standstill,  while  the  town  gave  itself  up 
to  processions  and  merry-making.     The 
convention  of  New  Jersey  had  assembled 
at  Trenton  on  the  llth,  and  one  week 
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later,  on  the  18th,  it  ratified  the  Consti- 
tution unanimously. 

A  most  auspicious  beginning  had  thus 
been  made.  Three  States,  one  third  of 
the  whole  number  required,  had  ratified 
almost  at  the  same  moment.  Two  of 
these,  moreover,  were  small  States,  which 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion had  been  obstinately  opposed  to  any 
fundamental  change  in  the  government. 
It  was  just  here  that  the  Federalists 
were  now  strongest.  The  Connecticut 
compromise  had  wrought  with  telling 
effect,  not  only  in  the  convention,  but 
upon  the  people  of  the  States.  When 
the  news  from  Trenton  was  received  in 
Pennsylvania,  there  was  great  rejoicing 
in  the  eastern  counties,  while  beyond 
the  Susquehanna  there  were  threats  of 
armed  rebellion.  On  the  day  after 
Christmas,  as  the  Federalists  of  Carlisle 
were  about  to  light  a  bonfire  on  the 
common  and  fire  a  salute,  they  were 
driven  off  the  field  by  a  mob  armed 
with  bludgeons,  their  rickety  old  cannon 
was  spiked,  and  an  almanac  for  the  new 
year,  containing  a  copy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, was  duly  cursed,  and  then  burned. 
Next  day  the  Federalists,  armed  with 
muskets,  came  back,  and  went  through 
with  their  ceremonies.  Their  opponents 
did  not  venture  to  molest  them ;  but  after 
they  had  dispersed,  an  Antifederalist 
demonstration  was  made,  and  effigies  of 
James  Wilson  and  Thomas  McKean,  an- 
other prominent  Federalist,  were  dragged 
to  the  common,  and  there  burned  at  the 
stake. 

The  action  of  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey  had  shown  that  the  Antifederal- 
ists  could  not  build  any  hopes  upon  the 
antagonism  between  large  and  small 
States.  It  was  thought,  however,  that 
the  Southern  States  would  unite  in  op- 
posing the  Constitution  from  their  dread 
of  becoming  commercially  subjected  to 
New  England.  But  the  compromise  on 
the  slave-trade  had  broken  through  this 
opposition.  On  the  2d  of  January,  1788, 
the  Constitution  was  ratified  in  Georgia 


without  a  word  of  dissent.  One  week 
later  Connecticut  ratified  by  a  vote  of 
128  to  40,  after  a  session  of  only  five 
days.  The  hopes  of  the  Antif  ederalists 
now  rested  upon  Massachusetts,  where 
the  state  convention  assembled  on  the 
9th  of  January,  the  same  day  on  which 
that  of  Connecticut  broke  up.  Should 
Massachusetts  refuse  to  ratify,  there 
would  be  no  hope  for  the  Constitution. 
Even  should  nine  States  adopt  it  without 
her,  no  one  supposed  a  Federal  Union 
feasible  from  which  so  great  a  State 
should  be  excluded.  Her  action,  too, 
would  have  a  marked  effect  upon  other 
States.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  the 
outlook  in  Massachusetts  was  far  from 
encouraging.  The  embers  of  the  Shays 
Rebellion  still  smouldered  there,  and  in 
the  mountain  counties  of  Worcester  and 
Berkshire  were  heard  loud  murmurs  of 
discontent.  Laws  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts  were  just  what  these 
hard-pressed  farmers  desired,  and  by 
the  proposed  Constitution  all  such  laws 
were  forever  prohibited.  The  people  of 
the  district  of  Maine,  which  had  formed 
part  of  Massachusetts  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, were  anxious  to  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent government  for  themselves ; 
and  they  feared  that  if  they  were  to  en- 
ter into  the  new  and  closer  Federal  Un- 
ion as  part  of  that  State,  they  might 
hereafter  find  it  impossible  to  detach 
themselves.  For  this  reason  half  of  the 
Maine  delegates  were  opposed  to  the 
Constitution.  In  none  of  the  thirteen 
States,  moreover,  was  there  a  more  in- 
tense devotion  to  state  rights  than  in 
Massachusetts.  Nowhere  had  local  self- 
government  reached  a  higher  degree  of 
efficiency  ;  nowhere  had  the  town  meet- 
ing flourished  with  such  vigor.  It  was 
especially  characteristic  of  men  trained 
in  the  town  meeting  to  look  with  suspi- 
cion upon  all  delegated  power,  upon  all 
authority  that  was  to  be  exercised  from 
a  distance.  They  believed  it  to  be  all 
important  that  people  should  manage 
their  own  affairs,  instead  of  having  them 
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managed  by  other  people ;  and  so  far 
had  this  principle  been  carried  that  the 
towns  of  Massachusetts  were  like  little 
semi  -  independent  republics,  and  the 
State  was  like  a  league  of  such  repub- 
lics, whose  representatives,  sitting  in  the 
state  legislature,  were  like  delegates 
strictly  bound  by  instructions  rather  than 
untrammeled  members  of  a  deliberative 
body.  To  men  trained  in  such  a  school, 
it  would  naturally  seem  that  the  new 
Constitution  delegated  altogether  too 
much  power  to  a  governing  body  which 
must  necessarily  be  remote  from  most  of 
its  constituents.  It  was  feared  that  some 
sort  of  tyranny  might  grow  out  of  this, 
and  such  fears  were  entertained  by  men 
who  were  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
infected  with  Shaysism,  as  the  political 
disease  of  the  inland  counties  was  then 
called.  Such  fears  were  entertained  by 
the  greatest  citizen  that  Massachusetts 
has  ever  produced,  the  man  who  has 
been  well  described  as  preeminently  "  the 
man  of  the  town  meeting,"  —  Samuel 
Adams.  The  limitations  of  this  great 
man,  as  well  as  his  powers,  were  those 
which  belonged  to  him  as  chief  among  the 
men  of  English  race  who  have  swayed 
society  through  the  medium  of  the  an- 
cient folk  mote.  At  this  time  he  was 
believed  by  many  to  be  hostile  to  the  new 
Constitution,  and  his  influence  in  Mas- 
sachusetts was  still  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  man.  Besides  this,  it  was 
thought  that  the  governor,  John  Han- 
cock, was  half-hearted  in  his  support  of 
the  Constitution,  and  it  was  in  every- 
body's mouth  that  Elbridge  Gerry  had 
refused  to  set  his  name  to  that  docu- 
ment because  he  felt  sure  it  would  create 
a  tyranny. 

Such  symptoms  encouraged  the  Anti- 
federalists  in  the  hope  that  Massachu- 
setts would  reject  the  Constitution  and 
ruin  the  plans  of  the  "  visionary  young 
men  "  —  as  Richard  Henry  Lee  called 
them  —  who  had  swayed  the  Federal 
Convention.  But  there  were  strong 
forces  at  work  in  the  opposite  direction. 


In  Boston  and  all  the  large  coast  towns, 
even  those  of  the  Maine  district,  the 
dominant  feeling  was  Federalist.  All 
well-to-do  people  had  been  alarmed  by 
the  Shays  insurrection,  and  merchants, 
shipwrights,  and  artisans  of  every  sort 
were  convinced  that  there  was  no  pros- 
perity in  store  for  them  until  the  federal 
government  should  have  control  over 
commerce,  and  be  enabled  to  make  its 
strength  felt  on  the  seas  and  in  Europe. 
In  these  views  Samuel  Adams  shared  so 
thoroughly  that  his  attitude  toward  the 
Constitution  at  this  moment  was  really 
that  of  a  waverer  rather  than  an  oppo- 
nent. Amid  balancing  considerations  he 
found  it  for  some  time  hard  to  make  up 
his  mind. 

In  the  convention  which  met  011  the 
9th  of  January  there  sat  Gorham,  Strong, 
and  King,  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
Federal  Convention.  There  were  also 
Samuel  Adams  and  James  Bowdoin; 
the  revolutionary  generals,  Heath  and 
Lincoln  ;  and  the  rising  statesmen,  Sedg- 
wick,  Parsons,  and  Fisher  Ames,  whose 
eloquence  was  soon  to  become  so  famous. 
There  were  twenty-four  clergymen,  of 
various  denominations,  —  men  of  sound 
scholarship,  and  several  of  them  eminent 
for  worldly  wisdom  and  liberality  of 
temper.  Governor  Hancock  presided, 
gorgeous  in  crimson  velvet  and  finest 
laces,  while  about  the  room  sat  many 
browned  and  weatherbeaten  farmers, 
among  whom  were  at  least  eighteen  who 
hardly  a  year  ago  had  marched  over  the 
pine-clad  mountain  ridges  of  Petersham, 
under  the  banner  of  the  rebel  Shays. 
It  was  a  wholesome  no  less  than  a  gen- 
erous policy  that  let  these  men  come  in 
and  freely  speak  their  minds.  The  air 
was  thus  the  sooner  cleared  of  discon- 
tent ;  the  disease  was  thus  the  more  like- 
ly to  heal  itself.  In  all  there  were  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five  delegates  present, 
—  a  much  larger  number  than  took  part 
in  any  of  the  other  state  conventions. 
The  people  of  all  parts  of  Massachusetts 
were  very  thoroughly  represented,  as  be- 
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fitted  the  State  which  was  preeminent 
in  the  active  political  life  of  its  town 
meetings,  and  the  work  done  here  was 
in  some  respects  decisive  in  its  effect 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

The  convention  began  by  overhauling 
that  document  from  beginning  to  end, 
discussing  it  clause  by  clause  with  some- 
what wearisome  minuteness.  Some  of 
the  objections  seem  odd  to  us  at  this 
time,  with  our  larger  experience.  It  was 
several  days  before  the  minds  of  the 
country  members  could  be  reconciled 
to  the  election  of  representatives  for  so 
long  a  period  as  two  years.  They  had 
not  been  wont  to  delegate  power  to  any- 
body for  so  long  a  time,  not  even  to 
their  selectmen,  whom  they  had  always 
under  their  eyes.  How  much  more  dan- 
gerous was  it  likely  to  prove  if  dele- 
gated authority  were  to  be  exercised  for 
so  long  a  period  at  some  distant  federal 
city,  such  as  the  Constitution  contem- 
plated !  There  was  a  vague  dread  that 
in  some  indescribable  way  the  new  Con- 
gress might  contrive  to  make  its  sittings 
perpetual,  and  thus  become  a  tyrannical 
oligarchy,  which  might  tax  the  people 
without  their  consent.  And  then  as  to 
this  federal  city,  there  were  some  who 
did  not  like  the  idea.  A  district  ten 
miles  square !  Was  not  that  a  great 
space  to  give  up  to  the  uncontrolled 
discretion  of  the  federal  government, 
wherein  it  could  wreak  its  tyrannical 
will  without  let  or  hindrance  ?  One  of . 
the  delegates  thought  he  could  be  rec- 
onciled to  the  new  Constitution  if  this 
district  could  only  be  narrowed  down  to 
one  mile  square.  And  then  there  was 
the  power  granted  to  Congress  to  main- 
tain a  standing  army,  of  which  the 
President  was  to  be  ex  qfficio  command- 
er-in-chief .  Did  not  this  open  the  door 
for  a  Cromwell  ?  It  was  to  be  a  stand- 
ing army  for  at  least  two  years,  since 
this  was  the  shortest  period  between 
elections.  Why,  even  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, since  1688,  did  not  keep  up  a 
standing  army  for  more  than  one  year 


at  a  time,  but  renewed  its  existence  an- 
nually under  what  was  termed  the  Mu- 
tiny Act.  But  what  need  of  a  stand- 
ing army  at  all  ?  Would  it  not  be  sure 
to  provoke  needless  disorders?  Had 
they  already  forgotten  the  Boston  Massa- 
cre, in  spite  of  all  the  orations  that  had 
been  delivered  in  the  Old  South  Meeting- 
House  ?  A  militia,  organized  under  the 
town-meeting  system,  was  surely  all-suf- 
ficient. Such  a  militia  had  won  glori- 
ous triumphs  at  Lexington  and  Benning- 
ton ;  and  at  King's  Mountain,  had  not 
an  army  of  militia  surrounded  and  cap- 
tured an  army  of  regulars  led  by  one  of 
England's  most  skillful  officers  ?  What 
more  could  you  ask  ?  Clearly  this  plan 
for  a  standing  army  foreboded  tyranny. 
Upon  this  point  Mr.  Nason,  from  the 
Maine  district,  had  his  say,  in  tones  of 
inimitable  bombast.  "  Had  I  the  voice 
of  Jove,"  said  he,  "  I  would  proclaim  it 
throughout  the  world ;  and  had  I  an 
arm  like  Jove,  I  would  hurl  from  the 
globe  those  villains  that  would  dare  at- 
tempt to  establish  in  our  country  a  stand- 
ing army  !  " 

Next  came  the  complaint  that  the 
Constitution  did  not  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  and  provided  no  religious 
tests  for  candidates  for  federal  offices. 
But,  strange  to  say,  this  objection  did 
not  come  from  the  clergy.  It  was  urged 
by  some  of  the  country  members,  but 
the  ministers  in  the  convention  were 
nearly  unanimous  in  opposing  it.  There 
had  been  a  remarkable  change  of  sen- 
timent among  the  clergy  of  this  State, 
which  had  begun  its  existence  as  a  the- 
ocracy, in  which  none  but  church  mem- 
bers could  vote  or  hold  office.  The 
seeds  of  modern  liberalism  had  been 
planted  in  their  minds.  When  Amos 
Singletary,  of  Sutton,  declared  it  to  be 
scandalous  that  a  Papist  or  an  infidel 
should  be  as  eligible  to  office  as  a  Chris- 
tian, —  a  remark  which  naively  assumed 
that  Roman  Catholics  were  not  Chris- 
tians, —  the  Rev.  Daniel  Shute,  of  Hing- 
ham,  replied  that  no  conceivable  advan- 
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tage  could  result  from  a  religious  test. 
Yes,  said  the  Rev.  Philip  Payson,  of 
Chelsea,  "  human  tribunals  for  the  con- 
sciences of  men  are  impious  encroach- 
ments upon  the  prerogatives  of  God. 
A  religious  test,  as  a  qualification  for 
office,  would  have  been  a  great  blemish." 
"  In  reason  and  in  the  Holy  Scripture," 
said  the  Rev.  Isaac  Backus,  of  Middle- 
borough,  "  religion  is  ever  a  matter  be- 
tween God  and  the  individual ;  the  im- 
posing of  religious  tests  hath  been  the 
greatest  engine  of  tyranny  in  the  world." 
With  this  liberal  stand  firmly  taken  by 
the  ministers,  the  religious  objection  was 
speedily  overruled. 

Then  the  clause  which  allows  Con- 
gress to  regulate  the  times,  places,  and 
manner  of  holding  federal  elections  was 
severely  criticised.  It  was  feared  that 
Congress  would  take  advantage  of  this 
provision  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tions. It  was  further  objected  that 
members  of  Congress,  being  paid  their 
salaries  from  the  federal  treasury,  would 
become  too  independent  of  their  con- 
stituents. Federal  collectors  of  revenue, 
moreover,  would  not  be  so  likely  to  act 
with  moderation  and  justice  as  collectors 
appointed  by  the  State.  Then  it  was 
very  doubtful  whether  the  people  could 
support  the  expense  of  an  elaborate 
federal  government.  They  were  al- 
ready scarcely  able  to  pay  their  town, 
county,  and  state  taxes ;  was  it  to  be 
supposed  they  could  bear  the  additional 
burden  with  which  federal  taxation 
would  load  them?  Then  the  compro- 
mise on  the  slave-trade  was  fiercely  at- 
tacked. They  did  not  wish  to  have  a 
hand  in  licensing  this  nefarious  traffic 
for  twenty  years.  But  it  was  urged,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  by  prohibiting  the 
foreign  slave-trade  after  1808  the  Con- 
stitution was  really  dealing  a  death-blow 
to  slavery  ;  and  this  opinion  prevailed. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion, observed  the  Rev.  Samuel  West, 
of  New  Bedford,  it  seemed  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  federal  government 


was  going  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
crafty  knaves.  "  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  that 
the  gentlemen  who  have  started  so  many 
possible  objections  would  try  to  show 
us  that  what  they  so  much  deprecate  is 
probable.  .  .  .  Because  power  may  be 
abused,  shall  we  be  reduced  to  anarchy  ? 
What  hinders  our  state  legislatures 
from  abusing  their  powers?  .  .  .  May 
we  not  rationally  suppose  that  the  per- 
sons we  shall  choose  to  administer  the 
government  will  be,  in  general,  good 
men  ?  "  General  Thompson  said  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  such  an  argument  from 
a  clergyman,  who  was  professionally 
bound  to  maintain  that  all  men  were 
totally  depraved.  For  his  part  he  be- 
lieved they  were  so,  and  he  could  prove 
it  from  the  Old  Testament.  "  I  would 
not  trust  them,"  echoed  Abraham  White, 
of  Bristol,  "  though  every  one  of  them 
should  be  a  Moses." 

This  feeling  of  distrust  was  strongest 
among  the  farmers  from  the  mountain 
districts.  As  Rufus  King  said,  they  ob- 
jected, not  so  much  to  the  Constitution 
as  to  the  men  who  made  it  and  the 
men  who  sang  its  praises.  They  hated 
lawyers,  and  were  jealous  of  wealthy 
merchants.  "  These  lawyers,"  said 
Amos  Singletary,  "and  men  of  learn- 
ing, and  moneyed  men  that  talk  so  fine- 
ly and  gloss  over  matters  so  smoothly, 
to  make  us  poor  illiterate  people  swal- 
low the  pill,  expect  to  get  into  Congress 
themselves.  They  mean  to  be  managers 
of  the  Constitution.  They  mean  to  get 
all  the  money  into  their  hands,  and  then 
they  will  swallow  up  us  little  folk,  like 
the  great  Leviathan,  Mr.  President ;  yes, 
just  as  the  whale  swallowed  up  Jonah." 
Here  a  more  liberal-minded  farmer, 
Jonathan  Smith,  of  Lanesborough,  rose 
to  reply  with  references  to  the  Shays 
Rebellion,  which  presently  called  forth 
cries  of  "  Order  !  "  from  some  of  the 
members.  Samuel  Adams  said  the  gen- 
tleman was  quite  in  order,  —  let  him  go 
on  in  his  own  way.  "I  am  a  plain 
man,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "and  am  not 
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used  to  speak  in  public,  but  I  am  going 
to  show  the  effects  of  anarchy,  that  you 
may  see  why  I  wish  for  good  govern- 
ment. Last  winter  people  took  up  arms, 
and  then,  if  you  went  to  speak  to  them, 
you  had  the  musket  of  death  presented 
to  your  breast.  They  would  rob  you  of 
your  property,  threaten  to  burn  your 
houses,  oblige  you  to  be  on  your  guard 
night  and  day.  Alarms  spread  from 
town  to  town,  families  were  broken  up  ; 
the  tender  mother  would  cry,  '  Oh,  my 
son  is  among  them !  What  shall  I  do  for 
my  child  ? '  Some  were  taken  captive  ; 
children  taken  out  of  their  schools  and 
carried  away.  .  .  .  How  dreadful  was 
this !  Our  distress  was  so  great  that 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  snatch  at 
anything  that  looked  like  a  government. 
....  Now,  Mr.  President,  when  I  saw 
this  Constitution,  I  found  that  it  was  a 
cure  for  these  disorders.  I  got  a  copy 
of  it,  and  read  it  over  and  over.  ...  I 
did  not  go  to  any  lawyer,  to  ask  his 
opinion  ;  we  have  no  lawyer  in  our  town, 
and  we  do  well  enough  without.  My 
honorable  old  daddy  there  [pointing  to 
Mr.  Singletary]  won't  think  that  I  ex- 
pect to  be  a  Congressman,  and  swallow 
up  the  liberties  of  the  people.  I  never 
had  any  post,  nor  do  I  want  one.  But 
I  don't  think  the  worse  of  the  Constitu- 
tion because  lawyers,  and  men  of  learn- 
ing, and  moneyed  men  are  fond  of  it. 
I  am  not  of  such  a  jealous  make.  They 
that  are  honest  men  themselves  are  not 
apt  to  suspect  other  people.  .  .  .  Brother 
farmers,  let  us  suppose  a  case,  now.  Sup- 
pose you  had  a  farm  of  50  acres,  and 
your  title  was  disputed,  and  there  was  a 
farm  of  5000  acres  joined  to  you  that 
belonged  to  a  man  of  learning,  and  his 
title  was  involved  in  the  same  difficulty : 
would  you  not  be  glad  to  have  him  for 
your  friend,  rather  than  to  stand  alone  in 
the  dispute  ?  Well,  the  case  is  the  same. 
These  lawyers,  these  moneyed  men, 
these  men  of  learning,  are  all  embarked 
in  the  same  cause  with  us,  and  we  must 
all  sink  or  swim  together.  Shall  we 


throw  the  Constitution  overboard  because 
it  does  not  please  us  all  alike  ?  Sup- 
pose two  or  three  of  you  had  been  at 
the  pains  to  break  up  a  piece  of  rough 
land  and  sow  it  with  wheat :  would  you 
let  it  lie  waste  because  you  could  not 
agree  what  sort  of  a  fence  to  make  ? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  put  up  a  fence 
that  did  not  please  every  one's  fancy, 
rather  than  keep  disputing  about  it  until 
the  wild  beasts  came  in  and  devoured  the 
crop  ?  Some  gentlemen  say,  Don't  be  in 
a  hurry  ;  take  time  to  consider.  I  say, 
There  is  a  time  to  sow  and  a  time  to 
reap.  We  sowed  our  seed  when  we  sent 
men  to  the  Federal  Convention,  now  is 
the  time  to  reap  the  fruit  of  our  labor ; 
and  if  we  do  not  do  it  now,  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  never  have  another  opportu- 
nity." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  all  the 
eloquence  of  Fisher  Ames  could  have 
stated  the  case  more  forcibly  than  it 
was  put  by  this  plain  farmer  from  the 
Berkshire  hills.  Upon  Ames,  with  King, 
Parsons,  Bowdoin,  and  Strong,  fell  the 
principal  work  in  defending  the  Consti- 
tution. For  the  first  two  weeks,  Sam- 
uel Adams  scarcely  opened  his  mouth, 
but  listened  with  anxious  care  to  every- 
thing that  was  said  on  either  side.  The 
convention  was  so  evenly  divided  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  his  single 
voice  would  decide  the  result.  Every 
one  eagerly  awaited  his  opinion.  In  the 
debate  on  the  two  years'  term  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  he  had  asked  Caleb 
Strong  the  reason  why  the  Federal  Con- 
vention had  decided  upon  so  long  a 
term ;  and  when  it  was  explained  as  a 
necessary  compromise  between  the  usages 
of  so  many  States,  he  replied,  "  I  am  sat- 
isfied." "  Will  Mr.  Adams  kindly  say 
that  again  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  members. 
"  I  am  satisfied,"  he  repeated  ;  and  not 
another  word  was  said  on  the  subject  in 
all  those  weeks.  So  profound  was  the 
faith  of  this  intelligent  and  skeptical  and 
independent  people  in  the  sound  judg- 
ment and  unswerving  integrity  of  the 
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Father  of  the  Revolution  !  As  the  weeks 
went  by,  and  the  issue  seemed  still  dubi- 
ous, the  workingmen  of  Boston,  ship- 
wrights and  brass-founders  and  other  me- 
chanics, decided  to  express  their  opinion 
in  a  way  that  they  knew  Samuel  Adams 
would  heed.  They  held  a  meeting  at 
the  Green  Dragon  tavern,  passed  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  the  Constitution,  and 
appointed  a  committee,  with  Paul  Re- 
vere at  its  head,  to  make  known  these 
resolutions  to  the  great  popular  leader. 
When  Adams  had  read  the  paper,  he 
asked  of  Paul  Revere,  "  How  many  me- 
chanics were  at  the  Green  Dragon  when 
these  resolutions  passed  ?  "  "  More,  sir, 
than  the  Green  Dragon  could  hold." 
"And  where  were  the  rest,  Mr.  Re- 
vere ?  "  "  In  the  streets,  sir."  "  And 
how  many  were  in  the  streets  ?  "  "  More, 
sir,  than  there  are  stars  in  the  sky." 

Between  Samuel  Adams  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  there  were  several  points  of 
resemblance,  the  chief  of  which  was  an 
intense  faith  in  the  sound  common  sense 
of  the  mass  of  the  people.  This  faith 
was  one  of  the  strongest  attributes  of 
both  these  great  men.  It  has  usually 
been  supposed  that  it  was  this  incident 
of  the  meeting  at  the  Green  Dragon  that 
determined  Adams's  final  attitude  in  the 
state  convention.  Unquestionably,  such 
a  demonstration  must  have  had  great 
weight  with  him.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  affair  was  taking  such  a  turn  as 
would  have  decided  him,  even  without 
the  aid  of  this  famous  mass-meeting. 
The  long  delay  in  the  decision  of  the 
Massachusetts  convention  had  carried 
the  excitement  to  fever  heat  throughout 
the  country.  Not  only  were  people  from 
New  Hampshire  and  New  York  and 
naughty  Rhode  Island  waiting  anxious- 
ly about  Bocton  to  catch  every  crumb 
of  news  they  could  get,  but  intrigues 
were  going  on,  as  far  south  as  Virginia, 
to  influence  the  result.  On  the  21st  of 
January  the  Boston  Gazette  came  out 
with  a  warning,  headed  by  enormous 
capitals  with  three  exclamation-points: 


"  Bribery  and  Corruption  !  !  !  The 
most  diabolical  plan  is  on  foot  to  corrupt 
the  members  of  the  convention  who  op- 
pose the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution. 
Large  sums  of  money  have  been  brought 
from  a  neighboring  State  for  that  pur- 
pose, contributed  by  the  wealthy.  If  so, 
is  it  not  probable  there  may  be  collections 
for  the  same  accursed  purpose  nearer 
home  ?  "  No  adequate  investigation 
ever  determined  whether  this  charge  was 
true  or  not.  We  may  hope  that  it  was 
ill-founded ;  but  our  general  knowledge 
of  human  nature  must  compel  us  to  ad- 
mit that  there  was  probably  a  grain  of 
truth  in  it.  But  what  was  undeniable 
was  that  Richard  Henry  Lee  wrote  a 
letter  to  Gerry,  urging  that  Massachu- 
setts should  not  adopt  the  Constitution 
without  insisting  upon  sundry  amend- 
ments ;  and  in  order  to  consider  these 
amendments,  it  was  suggested  that  there 
should  be  another  Federal  Convention. 
At  this  anxious  crisis,  Washington  sud- 
denly threw  himself  into  the  breach  with 
that  infallible  judgment  of  his  which  al- 
ways saw  the  way  to  victory.  "  If  an- 
other Federal  Convention  is  attempted," 
said  Washington,  "  its  members  will  be 
more  discordant,  and  will  agree  upon 
no  general  plan.  The  Constitution  is 
the  best  that  can  be  obtained  at  this 
time.  .  .  .  The  Constitution  or  disunion 
are  before  us  to  choose  from.  If  the 
Constitution  is  our  choice,  a  constitu- 
tional door  is  open  for  amendments,  and 
they  may  be  adopted  in  a  peaceable 
manner,  without  tumult  or  disorder." 
When  this  advice  of  Washington's 
reached  Boston,  it  set  in  motion  a  train 
of  events  which  soon  solved  the  diffi- 
culty, both  for  Massachusetts  and  for 
the  other  States  which  had  not  yet  made 
up  their  mind.  Chief  among  the  ob- 
jections to  the  Constitution  had  been  the 
fact  that  it  did  not  contain  a  bill  of 
rights.  It  did  not  guarantee  religious 
liberty,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  or  the  right  of  the  people  peace- 
fully to  assemble  and  petition  the  gov- 
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eminent  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  It 
did  not  provide  against  the  quartering 
of  soldiers  upon  the  people  in  time  of 
peace.  It  did  not  provide  against  gen- 
eral search-warrants,  nor  did  it  securely 
prescribe  the  methods  by  which  indi- 
viduals should  be  held  to  answer  for 
criminal  offenses.  It  did  not  even  pro- 
vide that  nobody  should  be  burned  at 
the  stake  or  stretched  on  the  rack,  for 
holding  peculiar  opinions  about  the  na- 
ture of  God  or  the  origin  of  evil.  That 
such  objections  to  the  Constitution  seem 
strange  to  us  to-day  is  partly  due  to  the 
determined  attitude  of  the  men  who, 
amid  all  the  troubles  of  the  time,  would 
not  consent  to  any  arrangement  from 
which  such  safeguards  to  free  thinking 
and  free  living  should  be  omitted.  The 
friends  of  the  Constitution  in  Boston 
now  proposed  that  the  convention,  while 
adopting  it,  should  suggest  sundry 
amendments  containing  the  essential  pro- 
visions of  a  bill  of  rights.  It  was  not 
intended  that  the  ratification  should  be 
conditional.  Under  the  circumstances, 
a  conditional  ratification  might  prove 
as  disastrous  as  rejection.  It  might 
lead  to  a  second  Federal  Convention,  in 
which  the  good  work  already  accom- 
plished might  be  undone.  The  ratifica- 
tion was  to  be  absolute,  and  the  amend- 
ments were  offered  in  the  hope  that  ac- 
tion would  be  taken  upon  them  as  soon 
as  the  new  government  should  go  into 
operation.  There  could  be  little  doubt 
that  the  suggestion  would  be  heeded, 
not  only  from  the  importance  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  Union,  but  also  from  the 
fact  that  Virginia  and  other  States  would 
be  sure  to  follow  her  example  in  sug- 
gesting such  amendments.  This  fore- 
cast proved  quite  correct,  and  it  was  in 
this  way  that  the  first  ten  amendments 
originated,  which  were  acted  on  by 
Congress  in  1790,  and  became  part  of 
the  Constitution  in  1791.  As  soon  as 
this  plan  had  been  matured,  Hancock 
proposed  it  to  the  convention  ;  the  hearty 
support  of  Adams  was  immediately  in- 


sured, and  within  a  week  from  that  time, 
on  the  6th  of  February,  the  Constitu- 
tion was  ratified  by  the  narrow  major- 
ity of  187  votes  against  168.  On  that 
same  day  Jefferson,  in  Paris,  wrote  to 
Madison :  "  I  wish  with  all  my  soul 
that  the  nine  first  conventions  may  ac- 
cept the  new  Constitution,  to  secure  to 
us  the  good  it  contains  ;  but  I  equally 
wish  that  the  four  latest,  whichever  they 
may  be,  may  refuse  to  accede  to  it  till 
a  declaration  of  rights  be  annexed  ;  but 
no  objection  to  the  new  form  must  pro- 
duce a  schism  in  our  Union."  But  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  the  action  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, he  approved  it  as  preferable 
to  his  own  idea,  and  he  wrote  home  urg- 
ing Virginia  to  follow  the  example. 

Massachusetts  was  thus  the  sixth 
State  to  ratify  the  Constitution.  On 
that  day  the  name  of  the  Long  Lane  by 
the  meeting-house  where  the  convention 
had  sat  was  changed  to  Federal  Street. 
The  Boston  people,  said  Henry  Knox, 
had  quite  lost  their  senses  with  joy.  The 
two  counties  of  Worcester  and  Berkshire 
had  given  but  14  yeas  against  59  nays, 
but  the  farmers  went  home  declaring 
that  they  should  cheerfully  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  majority.  Not  a  mur- 
mur was  heard  from  any  one. 

About  the  time  that  the  Massachusetts 
convention  broke  up,  that  of  New  Hamp- 
shire assembled  at  Exeter;  but  after  a 
brief  discussion  it  was  decided  to  ad- 
journ until  June,  in  order  to  see  how 
the  other  States  would  act.  On  the  21st 
of  April  the  Maryland  convention  assem- 
bled at  Annapolis.  All  the  winter  Pat- 
rick Henry  had  been  busily  intriguing, 
with  the  hope  of  inducing  the  Southern 
States  to  establish  a  separate  confedera- 
cy ;  but  he  had  made  little  headway  any- 
where, and  none  at  all  in  Maryland, 
where  his  influence  was  completely  coun- 
teracted by  that  of  Washington.  Above 
all  things,  said  Washington,  do  not  let 
the  convention  adjourn  till  the  matter  is 
decided,  for  the  Antifederalists  are  tak- 
ing no  end  of  comfort  from  the  post- 
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ponement  in  New  Hampshire.  Their 
glee  was  short-lived,  however.  Some  of 
Maryland's  strongest  men,  such  as  Lu- 
ther Martin  and  Samuel  Chase,  were 
Antif ederalists  ;  but  their  efforts  were 
of  no  avail.  After  a  session  of  five 
days  the  Constitution  was  ratified  by  a 
vote  of  63  to  11.  Whatever  damage 
New  Hampshire  might  have  done  was 
thus  more  than  made  good.  The  eyes 
of  the  whole  country  were  now  turned 
upon  the  eighth  State,  South  Carolina. 
Her  convention  was  to  meet  at  Charles- 
ton on  the  12th  of  May,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  on  which  General  Lin- 
coln had  surrendered  that  city  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton ;  but  there  had  been 
a  decisive  preliminary  struggle  in  the 
legislature  in  January.  The  most  ac- 
tive of  the  Antifederalists  was  Raw- 
lins  Lowndes,  who  had  opposed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Lowndes 
was  betrayed  into  silliness.  "We  are 
now,"  said  he,  "  under  a  most  excellent 
constitution,  —  a  blessing  from  Heaven, 
that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  [! !],  and 
given  us  liberty  and  independence  ;  yet 
we  are  impatient  to  pull  down  that  fab- 
ric which  we  raised  at  the  expense  of 
our  blood."  This  was  not  very  convin- 
cing to  the  assembly,  most  of  the  mem- 
bers knowing  full  well  that  the  fabric 
had  not  stood  the  test  of  time,  but  had 
already  tumbled  in  by  reason  of  its  vi- 
cious construction.  A  more  effective 
plea  was  that  which  referred  to  the 
slave-trade.  "  What  cause  is  there," 
said  Lowndes,  "  for  jealousy  of  our  im- 
porting negroes  ?  Why  confine  us  to 
twenty  years  ?  Why  limit  us  at  all  ? 
This  trade  can  be  justified  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  humanity.  They 
do  not  like  our  having  slaves  because 
they  have  none  themselves,  and  there- 
fore want  to  exclude  us  from  this  great 
advantage."  Cotesworth  Pinckney  re- 
plied :  "  By  this  settlement  we  have  se- 
cured an  unlimited  importation  of  ne- 
groes for  twenty  years.  The  general 
government  can  never  emancipate  them, 


for  no  such  authority  is  granted,  and  it 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  general 
government  has  no  powers  but  what  are 
expressly  granted  by  the  Constitution. 
We  have  obtained  a  right  to  recover  our 
slaves  in  whatever  part  of  the  country 
they  may  take  refuge,  which  is  a  right 
we  had  not  before.  In  short,  consider- 
ing all  circumstances,  we  have  made  the 
best  terms  in  our  power  for  the  security 
of  this  species  of  property.  We  would 
have  made  better  if  we  could  ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  I  do  not  think  them  bad." 
Perhaps  Pinckney  would  not  have  as- 
sumed exactly  this  tone  at  Philadelphia, 
but  at  Charleston  the  argument  was  con- 
vincing. Lowndes  then  sounded  the 
alarm  that  the  New  England  States 
would  monopolize  the  carrying-trade  and 
charge  ruinous  freights,  and  he  drew  a 
harrowing  picture  of  warehouses  packed 
to  bursting  with  rice,  and  indigo  spoiling 
because  the  owners  could  not  afford  to 
pay  the  Yankee  skippers'  prices  for  car- 
rying their  goods  to  market.  But  Pinck- 
ney rejoined  that  a  Yankee  shipmaster 
in  quest  of  cargoes  would  not  be  likely 
to  ruin  his  own  chances  for  getting  them, 
and  he  called  attention  to  the  great  use- 
fulness of  the  Eastern  merchant  marine 
as  affording  material  for  a  navy,  and 
thus  contributing  to  the  defense  of  the 
country.  Finally  Lowndes  put  in  a  plea 
for  paper  money,  but  with  little  success. 
The  result  of  the  debate  set  the  matter 
so  clearly  before  the  people  that  a  great 
majority  of  Federalists  were  elected  to 
the  convention.  Among  them  were 
Gadsden,  the  Rutledges  and  the  Pinck- 
neys,  Moultrie,  and  William  Washing- 
ton, who  had  become  a  citizen  of  the 
State  from  which  he  had  helped  to  ex- 
pel the  British  invader.  The  Antifed- 
eralists were  largely  represented  by  men 
from  the  upland  counties,  belonging  to 
a  population  in  which  there  was  consid- 
erable likeness  all  along  the  Appalachi- 
an chain  of  mountains,  from  Pennsylva- 
nia to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
range.  There  were  among  them  many 
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"moonshiners,"  as  they  were  called, — 
distillers  of  illicit  whiskey,  —  and  they 
did  not  relish  the  idea  of  a  federal  excise. 
At  their  head  was  Thomas  Sumter,  a 
convert  to  Patrick  Henry's  scheme  for. 
a  Southern  confederacy.  Their  policy 
was  one  of  delay  and  obstruction,  but  it 
availed  them  little,  for  on  the  23d  of 
May,  after  a  session  of  eleven  days, 
South  Carolina  ratified  the  Constitution 
by  a  vote  of  149  against  73. 

The  sound  policy  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention in  adopting  the  odious  compro- 
mise over  the  slave-trade  was  now  about 
to  bear  fruit.  In  Virginia  there  had 
grown  up  a  party  which  favored  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  separate  Southern  con- 
federacy. By  the  action  of  South  Car- 
olina all  such  schemes  were  now  nipped 
in  the  bud.  Of  the  States  south  of  Ma- 
son and  Dixon's  line,  three  had  now  rat- 
ified the  Constitution,  so  that  any  sepa- 
rate confederacy  could  now  consist  only 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The 
reason  for  this  short-lived  separatist  feel- 
ing in  Virginia  was  to  be  found  in  the 
complications  which  had  grown  out  of 
the  attempt  of  Spain  to  close  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  only  two  years  before  Jay  had  actu- 
ally recommended  to  Congress  that  the 
right  to  navigate  the  Lower  Mississippi 
be  surrendered  for  twenty-five  years,  in 
exchange  for  a  favorable  commercial 
treaty  with  Spain.  The  New  England 
States,  caring  nothing  for  the  distant 
Mississippi,  supported  this  measure  in 
Congress  ;  and  this  narrow  and  selfish 
policy  naturally  created  alarm  in  Vir- 
ginia, which,  in  her  district  of  Kentucky, 
touched  upon  the  great  river.  Thus  to 
the  vague  dread  of  the  Southern  States 
in  general,  in  the  event  of  New  England's 
controlling  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
government,  there  was  added,  in  Vir- 
ginia's case,  a  specific  fear.  If  the  Now 
England  people  were  thus  ready  to  bar- 
ter away  the  vital  interests  of  a  remote 
part  of  the  country,  what  might  they 
not  do  ?  Would  they  ever  stop  at  any- 


thing so  long  as  they  could  go  on  build- 
ing up  their  commerce  ?  This  f  eeling 
strongly  influenced  Patrick  Henry  in  his 
desire  for  a  separate  confederacy ;  and 
we  have  seen  how  Randolph  and  Mason, 
in  the  Federal  Convention,  were  so  dis- 
turbed at  the  power  given  to  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  votes  that  they  refused  to  set 
their  names  to  the  Constitution.  They 
alleged  further  reasons  for  their  refusal, 
but  this  was  the  chief  one.  They  want- 
ed a  two-thirds  vote  to  be  required,  in 
order  that  the  South  might  retain  the 
means  of  protecting  itself.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  opposition  to  the  Con- 
stitution was  very  strong,  and  but  for 
the  action  of  South  Carolina  the  party 
in  favor  of  a  separate  confederacy  might 
have  been  capable  of  doing  much  mis- 
chief. As  it  was,  since  that  party  had 
actively  intrigued  both  in  South  Carolina 
and  Maryland,  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  by  both  these  States  was 
a  direct  rebuff.  It  quite  demoralized 
the  advocates  of  secession.  The  paper- 
money  men,  moreover,  were  handicapped 
by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  most  pow- 
erful Antifederalists,  Mason  and  Lee, 
were  determined  opponents  of  a  paper 
currency,  so  that  this  subject  had  to  be 
dropped  or  very  gingerly  dealt  with. 
The  strength  of  the  Antifederalists, 
though  impaired  by  these  causes,  was 
still  very  great.  The  contest  was  waged 
with  all  the  more  intensity  of  feeling 
because,  since  eight  States  had  now 
adopted  the  Constitution,  the  verdict  of 
Virginia  would  be  decisive.  The  con- 
vention met  at  Richmond  on  the  2d  of 
June,  and  Edmund  Pendleton  was  chosen 
president.  Foremost  among  the  Anti- 
federalists  was  Patrick  Henry,  whose  el- 
oquence was  now  as  zealously  employed 
against  the  new  government  as  it  had 
been  in  bygone  days  against  the  usurpa- 
tions of  Great  Britain.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  Mason,  Lee,  and  Grayson,  as 
well  as  by  Benjamin  Harrison  and  John 
Tyler,  the  fathers  of  two  future  Presi- 
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dents  ;  and  he  could  count  on  the  votes 
of  most  of  the  delegates  from  the  mid- 
land counties,  from  the  south  bank  of 
the  James  River,  and  from  Kentucky. 
But  the  united  talents  of  the  opposition 
had  no  chance  of  success  in  a  conflict 
with  the  genius  and  tact  of  Madison, 
who  at  one  moment  crushed,  at  another 
conciliated,  his  opponent,  but  always  won 
the  day.  To  Madison,  more  than  any 
other  man,  the  Federalist  victory  was 
due.  But  he  was  ably  seconded  by 
Governor  Randolph,  whom  he  began  by 
winning  over  from  the  opposite  party, 
and  by  the  favorite  general  and  eloquent 
speaker,  "  Light-Horse  Harry."  Conspic- 
uous in  the  ranks  of  Federalists,  and 
unsurpassed  in  debate,  was  a  tall  and 
gaunt  young  man,  with  beaming  counte- 
nance, eyes  of  piercing  brilliancy,  and 
an  indescribable  kingliness  of  bearing, 
who  was  by  and  by  to  become  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  by  his 
profound  and  luminous  decisions  to  win 
a  place  side  by  side  with  Madison  and 
Hamilton  among  the  founders  of  our 
national  government.  John  Marshall, 
second  to  none  among  all  the  illustrious 
jurists  of  the  English  race,  was  then,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-three,  the  foremost  law- 
yer in  Virginia.  He  had  already  served 
for  several  terms  in  the  state  legislature, 
but  his  national  career  began  in  this 
convention,  where  his  arguments  with 
those  of  Madison,  reinforcing  each  oth- 
er, bore  down  all  opposition.  The  de- 
tails of  the  controversy  were  much  the 
same  as  in  the  States  already  passed  in 
review,  save  in  so  far  as  colored  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  Virginia.  Af- 
ter more  than  three  weeks  of  debate, 
on  the  25th  of  June,  the  question  was 
put  to  vote,  and  the  Constitution  was 
ratified  by  the  narrow  majority  of  89 
against  79.  Amendments  were  offered, 
after  the  example  of  Massachusetts, 
which  had  already  been  followed  by 
South  Carolina  and  the  minority  in 
Maryland ;  and,  as  in  Massachusetts, 
the  defeated  Antifederalists  announced 


their  intention  to  abide   loyally  by  the 
result. 

The  discussion  had  lasted  so  long 
that  Virginia  lost  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  ninth  State  to  ratify  the  Consti- 
tution. That  honor  had  been  reserved 
for  New  Hampshire,  whose  convention 
had  met  on  the  anniversary  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  after  a  four  days'  session,  on 
the  21st  of  June,  had  given  its  consent 
to  the  new  government  by  a  vote  of 
57  against  46.  The  couriers  from  Vir- 
ginia and  those  from  New  Hampshire, 
as  they  spurred  their  horses  over  long 
miles  of  dusty  road,  could  shout  to  each 
other  the  joyous  news  in  passing. 
Though  the  ratification  of  New  Hamp- 
shire had  secured  the  necessary  ninth 
State,  yet  the  action  of  Virginia  was 
not  the  less  significant  and  decisive. 
Virginia  was  at  that  time,  and  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  afterward,  the  most 
populous  State  in  the  Union,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  in  influence.  Even  with 
the  needed  nine  States  all  in  hand,  it  is 
clear  that  the  new  government  could  not 
have  gone  into  successful  operation  with 
the  leading  State,  the  home  of  Washing- 
ton himself,  left  out  in  the  cold.  The 
New  Roof,  as  men  were  then  fond  of 
calling  the  Federal  Constitution,  must 
speedily  have  fallen  in  without  this  in- 
dispensable prop.  When  it  was  known 
that  Virginia  had  ratified,  it  was  felt 
that  the  victory  was  won,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  new  scheme  assured.  The 
4th  of  July,  1788,  witnessed  such  loud 
rejoicings  as  have  perhaps  never  been 
seen  before  or  since  on  American  soil. 
In  Philadelphia  there  was  a  procession 
miles  in  length,  in  which  every  trade 
was  represented,  and  wagons  laden  with 
implements  of  industry  or  emblematic 
devices  alternated  with  bands  of  music 
and  gorgeous  banners.  There  figured 
the  New  Roof,  supported  by  thirteen 
columns,  and  there  was  to  be  seen  the 
Ship  of  State,  the  good  ship  Constitu- 
tion, made  out  of  the  barge  which  Paul 
Jones  had  taken  from  the  shattered  and 
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blood-stained  Serapis,  after  his  terrible 
fight.  As  for  the  old  scow  Confedera- 
tion, Imbecility  master,  it  was  pro- 
claimed she  had  foundered  at  sea,  and 
"  the  sloop  Anarchy,  when  last  heard 
from,  was  ashore  on  Union  Rocks."  All 
over  the  country  there  were  processions 
and  bonfires,  and  in  some  towns  there 
were  riots.  In  Providence  the  Federal- 
ists prepared  a  barbecue  of  oxen  roasted 
whole,  but  a  mob  of  farmers,  led  by 
three  members  of  the  state  legislature, 
attempted  to  disperse  them,  and  were 
with  some  difficulty  pacified.  In  Al- 
bany the  Antifederalists  publicly  burned 
the  Constitution,  whereupon  a  party  of 
Federalists  brought  out  another  copy  of 
it,  and  nailed  it  to  the  top  of  a  pole, 
which  they  planted  defiantly  amid  the 
ashes  of  the  fire  their  opponents  had 
made.  Out  of  these  proceedings  there 
grew  a  riot,  in  which  knives  were  drawn, 
stones  were  thrown,  and  blood  was  shed. 
Such  incidents  might  have  served  to 
remind  one  that  the  end  had  not  yet 
come.  The  difficulties  were  not  yet  sur- 
mounted, and  the  rejoicing  was  in  some 
respects  premature.  It  was  now  settled 
that  the  new  government  was  to  go  into 
operation,  but  how  it  was  going  to  be 
able  to  get  along  without  the  adhesion 
of  New  York  it  was  not  easy  to  see.  It 
is  true  that  New  York  then  ranked  only 
as  fifth  among  the  States  in  population, 
but  commercially  and  militarily  she  was 
the  centre  of  the  Union.  She  not  only 
touched  at  once  on  the  ocean  and  the 
lakes,  but  she  separated  New  England 
from  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  was 
rightly  felt  *hat  the  Union  could  never 
be  cemented  without  this  central  State. 
So  strongly  were  people  impressed  with 
this  feeling  that  some  went  so  far  as  to 
threaten  violence.  It  was  said  that  if 
New  York  did  not  come  into  the  Union 
peacefully  and  of  her  own  accord,  she 
should  be  conquered  and  dragged  in. 
That  she  would  come  in  peacefully 
seemed  at  first  very  improbable.  When 
the  state  convention  assembled  at  Pough- 


keepsie,  on  the  17th  of  June,  more  than 
two  thirds  of  its  members  were  avowed 
Antifederalists.  At  their  head  was  the 
governor,  George  Clinton,  hard-headed 
and*  resolute,  the  bitterest  hater  of  the 
Constitution  that  could  be  found  any- 
where in  the  thirteen  States.  Foremost 
among  his  supporters  were  Yates  and 
Lansing,  with  Melanchthon  Smith,  a 
man  familiar  with  political  history,  and 
one  of  the  ablest  debaters  in  the  coun- 
try. On  the  Federalist  side  were  such 
eminent  men  as  Livingston  and  Jay ; 
but  the  herculean  task  of  vanquishing 
this  great  hostile  majority,  and  convert- 
ing it  by  sheer  dint  of  argument  into 
a  majority  on  the  right  side,  fell  chiefly 
upon  the  shoulders  of  one  man.  But 
for  Alexander  Hamilton  the  decision  of 
New  York  would  unquestionably  have 
been  adverse  to  the  Constitution.  Nay, 
more,  it  is  very  improbable  that,  but  for 
him,  the  good  work  would  have  made 
such  progress  as  it  had  in  the  other 
States.  To  get  the  people  to  adopt  the 
Constitution,  it  was  above  all  things 
needful  that  its  practical  working  should 
be  expounded,  in  language  such  as  every 
one  could  understand,  by  some  writer 
endowed  in  the  highest  degree  with  po- 
litical intelligence  and  foresight.  Upon 
their  return  from  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion, Yates  and  Lansing  had  done  all  in 
their  power  to  bring  its  proceedings  into 
ill -repute.  Pamphlets  and  broadsides 
were  scattered  right  and  left.  The  Con- 
stitution was  called  the  "  triple-headed 
monster,"  and  declared  to  be  "  as  deep 
and  wicked  a  conspiracy  as  ever  was  in- 
vented in  the  darkest  ages  against  the 
liberties  of  a  free  people."  It  soon  oc- 
curred to  Hamilton  that  it  would  be  well 
worth  while  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
all  parts  of  the  Constitution  in  a  series 
of  short,  incisive  essays.  He  communi- 
cated his  plan  to  Madison  and  Jay,  who 
joined  him  in  the  work,  and  the  result 
was  the  Federalist,  perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  American  books,  and  undoubt- 
edly the  most  profound  and  suggestive. 
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treatise  on  government  that  has  ever 
been  written.  Of  the  eighty-five  num- 
bers originally  published  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Gazetteer,  under  the  common 
signature  of  "  Publius,"  Jay  wrote  five, 
Madison  twenty-nine,  and  Hamilton  fifty- 
one.  Jay's  papers  related  chiefly  to  dip- 
lomatic points,  with  which  his  experience 
abroad  had  fitted  him  to  deal.  The  first 
number  was  written  by  Hamilton  in  the 
cabin  of  a  sloop  on  the  Hudson,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1787  ;  and  they  continued  to  appear, 
sometimes  as  often  as  three  or  four  in 
a  week,  through  the  winter  and  spring. 
Madison  would  have  contributed  a  larger 
share  than  he  did  had  he  not  been  called 
early  in  March  to  Virginia  to  fight  the 
battle  of  the  Constitution  in  that  State. 
The  essays  were  widely  and  eagerly 
read,  and  probably  accomplished  more 
toward  insuring  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  than  anything  else  that  was 
said  or  done  in  that  eventful  year. 
They  were  hastily  written,  —  struck  out 
at  white  heat  by  men  full  of  their  sub- 
ject. Doubtless  the  authors  did  not 
realize  the  grandeur  of  the  literary  work 
they  were  doing,  and  among  the  men  of 
the  time  there  were  few  who  foresaw  the 
immortal  fame  which  these  essays  were 
to  earn.  It  is  said  of  one  of  the  Senators 
in  the  first  Congress  that  he  made  the 
memorandum,  "  Get  the  Federalist,  if 
I  can,  without  buying  it.  It  is  n't  worth 
it."  But  for  all  posterity  the  Federalist 
must  remain  the  most  authoritative  com- 
mentary upon  the  Constitution  that  can 
be  found ;  for  it  is  the  joint  work  of  the 
principal  author  of  that  Constitution  and 
of  its  most  brilliant  advocate. 

In  nothing  could  the  flexibleness  of 
Hamilton's  intellect,  or  the  genuineness 
of  his  patriotism,  have  been  more  finely 
shown  than  in  the  hearty  zeal  and  tran- 
scendent ability  with  which  he  now 
wrote  in  defense  of  a  plan  of  govern- 
ment so  different  from  what  he  would 
himself  have  proposed.  He  made  Madi- 
son's thoughts  his  own,  until  he  set  them 
forth  with  even  greater  force  than  Madi- 


son himself  could  command.  Yet  no 
arguments  could  possibly  be  less  charge- 
able with  partisanship  than  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Federalist.  The  judgment 
is  as  dispassionate  as  could  be  shown  in 
a  philosophical  treatise.  The  tone  is 
one  of  grave  and  lofty  eloquence,  apt  to 
move  even  to  tears  the  reader  who  is 
fully  alive  to  the  stupendous  issues  that 
were  involved  in  the  discussion.  Ham- 
ilton was  supremely  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  imagining,  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstantial minuteness  of  concrete  real- 
ity, political  situations  different  from 
those  directly  before  him ;  and  he  put 
this  rare  power  to  noble  use  in  tracing 
out  the  natural  and  legitimate  working 
of  such  a  Constitution  as  that  which  the 
Federal  Convention  had  framed. 

When  it  came  to  defending  the  Con- 
stitution before  the  hostile  convention 
at  Poughkeepsie,  he  had  before  him  as 
arduous  a  task  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of 
a  parliamentary  debater.  It  was  a  case 
where  political  management  was  out  of 
the  question.  The  opposition  were  too 
numerous  to  be  silenced,  or  cajoled,  or 
bargained  with.  They  must  be  convert- 
ed. With  an  eloquence  scarcely  equaled 
before  or  since  in  America  until  Web- 
ster's voice  was  heard,  Hamilton  argued 
week  after  week,  till  at  last  Melanchthon 
Smith,  the  foremost  debater  of  Clinton's 
party,  broke  away,  and  came  to  the  Fed- 
eralist side.  It  was  like  crushing  the 
centre  of  a  hostile  army.  After  this 
the  Antifederalist  forces  were  confused 
and  easily  routed.  The  decisive  struggle 
was  over  the  question  whether  New 
York  could  ratify  the  Constitution  con- 
ditionally, reserving  to  herself  the  right 
to  withdraw  from  the  Union  in  case  the 
amendments  upon  which  she  had  set  her 
heart  should  not  be  adopted.  Upon  this 
point  Hamilton  reinforced  himself  with 
the  advice  of  Madison,  who  had  just  re- 
turned to  New  York.  Could  a  State 
once  adopt  the  Constitution,  and  then 
withdraw  from  the  Union  if  not  satis- 
fied ?  Madison's  reply  was  prompt  and 
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decisive.  No,  such  a  thing  could  never  be 
done.  A  State  which  had  once  ratified 
was  in  the  federal  bond  forever.  The 
Constitution  could  not  provide  for  nor 
contemplate  its  own  overthrow.  There 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  constitu- 
tional right  of  secession.  When  Me- 
lanchthon  Smith  deserted  the  Antif  eder- 
alists  on  this  point,  the  victory  was  won, 
and  on  the  26th  of  July  New  York  rati- 
fied the  Constitution  by  the  bare  major- 
ity of  30  votes  against  27.  Rejoicings 
were  now  renewed  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  the  city  of  New  York  there 
was  an  immense  parade,  and  as  the  em- 
blematic federal  ship  was  drawn  through 
the  streets,  with  Hamilton's  name  embla- 
zoned on  her  side,  it  was  doubtless  the 
proudest  moment  of  the  young  states- 
man's life. 

New  York,  however,  clogged  her  ac- 
ceptance by  proposing,  a  few  days  after- 
ward, that  a  second  Federal  Convention 
be  called  for  considering  the  amend- 
ments suggested  by  the  various  States. 
The  proposal  was  supported  by  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature,  but  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania  opposed  it,  as  having  a 
dangerous  tendency  to  reopen  the  whole 
discussion  and  unsettle  everything.  The 
proposal  fell  to  the  ground.  People 
were  weary  of  the  long  dispute,  and 
turned  their  attention  to  electing  repre- 
sentatives to  the  first  Congress.  With 
the  adhesion  of  New  York  all  serious 
anxiety  came  to  an  end.  The  new  gov- 
ernment could  be  put  in  operation  with- 
out waiting  for  North  Carolina  and 
Rhode  Island  to  make  up  their  minds. 
The  North  Carolina  convention  met  on 
the  21st  of  July,  and  adjourned  on  the 
1st  of  August  without  coming  to  any 
decision.  The  same  objections  were 
raised  as  in  Virginia;  and  besides,  the 
paper -money  party  was  here  much 
stronger  than  in  the  neighboring  State. 
In  Rhode  Island  paper  money  was  the 
chief  difficulty ;  that  State  did  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  call  a  convention.  It 
was  not  until  the  21st  of  November, 
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1789,  after  Washington's  government 
had  been  several  months  in  operation, 
that  North  Carolina  joined  the  Federal 
Union.  Rhode  Island  did  not  join  till 
the  29th  of  May,  1790.  If  she  had 
waited  but  a  few  months  longer,  Ver- 
mont, the  first  State  not  of  the  orig- 
inal thirteen,  would  have  come  in  before 
her. 

The  autumn  of  1788  was  a  season  of 
busy  but  peaceful  electioneering.  That 
remarkable  body,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, in  putting  an  end  to  its  troubled 
existence,  decreed  that  presidential  elec- 
tors should  be  chosen  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  January,  1789,  that  the 
electors  should  meet  and  cast  their  votes 
for  President  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
February,  and  that  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  should  assem- 
ble on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March. 
This  latter  day  fell,  in  1789,  on  the  4th 
of  the  month,  and  accordingly,  three 
years  afterward,  Congress  took  it  for  a 
precedent,  and  decreed  that  thereafter 
each  new  administration  should  begin 
on  the  4th  of  March.  It  was  further 
decided,  after  some  warm  debate,  that 
until  the  site  for  the  proposed  federal 
city  could  be  selected  and  built  upon, 
the  seat  of  the  new  government  should 
be  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  accordance  with  these  decrees, 
presidential  elections  were  held  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  January.  The  Anti- 
federalists  were  still  potent  for  mischief 
in  New  York,  with  the  result  that,  just 
as  that  State  had  not  joined  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  until  after 
it  had  been  proclaimed  to  the  world, 
and  just  as  she  refused  to  adopt  the 
Federal  Constitution  until  after  more 
than  the  requisite  number  of  States  had 
ratified  it,  so  now  she  failed  to  choose 
electors,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
vote  that  made  Washington  our  first 
President.  The  other  ten  States  that 
had  ratified  the  Constitution  all  chose 
electors.  But  things  moved  slowly  and 
cumbrously  at  this  first  assembling  of 
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the  new  government.  The  House  of 
Representatives  did  not  succeed  in  get- 
ting a  quorum  together  until  the  1st  of 
April.  On  the  6th,  the  Senate  chose 
John  Langdon  for  its  president,  and  the 
two  houses  in  concert  counted  the  elec- 
toral votes.  There  were  69  in  all,  and 
every  one  of  the  69  was  found  to  be  for 
George  Washington,  of  Virginia.  For 
the  second  name  on  the  list  there  was 
nothing  like  such  unanimity.  It  was  to 
be  expected  that  the  other  name  would 
be  that  of  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  as 
the  other  leading  State  in  the  Union. 
The  two  foremost  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts bore  the  same  name,  and  were 
cousins.  There  would  have  been  most 
striking  poetic  justice  in  coupling  with 
the  name  of  Washington  that  of  Sam- 
uel Adams,  since  these  two  men  had 
been  indisputably  foremost  in  the  work 
of  achieving  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  But  for  the  hesitancy  of 
Samuel  Adams  in  indorsing  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  he  would  very  likely 
have  been  our  first  Vice-President  and 
our  second  President.  But  the  wave 
of  federalism  had  now  begun  to  sweep 
strongly  over  Massachusetts,  carrying 
everything  before  it,  and  none  but  the 
most  ardent  Federalists  had  a  chance  to 
meet  in  the  electoral  college.  Voices 
were  raised  in  behalf  of  Samuel  Adams. 
While  we  honor  the  American  Fabius, 
it  was  said,  let  us  not  forget  the  Ameri- 
can Cato.  It  was  urged  by  some,  with 
much  truth,  that  but  for  his  wise  and 
cautious  action  in  the  Massachusetts 
convention,  the  good  ship  Constitution 
would  have  been  fatally  wrecked  upon 
the  reefs  of  Shaysism.  His  course  had 
not  been  that  of  an  obstructionist,  like 
that  of  his  old  friends  Henry  and  Lee 
and  Gerry ;  but  at  the  critical  moment 
—  one  of  the  most  critical  in  all  that 
wonderful  crisis —  he  had  thrown  his 
vast  influence,  with  decisive  effect,  upon 
the  right  side.  All  this  is  plain  enough 
to  the  historian  of  to-day.  But  in  the 
political  fervor  of  the  election  of  1789, 


the  fact  most  clearly  visible  to  men  was 
that  Samuel  Adams  had  hesitated,  and 
perhaps  made  things  wait.  These  points 
came  out  most  distinctly  on  the  issue  of 
his  election  to  the  Federal  Congress,  in 
which  he  was  defeated  by  the  youthful 
Fisher  Ames,  whose  eloquence  in  the 
state  convention  had  been  so  conspicu- 
ous and  useful ;  but  they  serve  to  ex- 
plain thoroughly  why  he  was  not  put 
upon  the  presidential  list  along  with 
Washington.  His  cousin,  John  Adams, 
had  just  returned  from  his  mission  to 
England,  weary  and  disgusted  with  the 
scanty  respect  which  he  had  been  able 
to  secure  for  a  feeble  league  of  States 
that  could  not  make  good  its  own  prom- 
ises. His  services  during  the  Revolu- 
tion had  been  of  the  most  splendid  sort ; 
and  after  Washington,  he  was  the  sec- 
ond choice  of  the  electoral  college,  re- 
ceiving 34  votes,  while  John  Jay,  of  New 
York,  his  nearest  competitor,  received 
only  9.  John  Adams  was  accordingly 
declared  Vice-President. 

On  the  14th  of  April  Washington  was 
informed  of  his  election,  and  on  the 
next  day  but  one  he  bid  adieu  again  to 
his  beloved  home  at  Mount  Vernon, 
where  he  had  hoped  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  that  rural  peace  and 
quiet  for  which  no  one  yearns  like  the 
man  who  is  burdened  with  greatness 
and  fame  unsought  for.  The  position 
to  which  he  was  summoned  was  one  of 
unparalleled  splendor,  —  how  splendid 
we  can  now  realize  much  better  than 
he,  and  our  grandchildren  will  realize  it 
better  than  w«,  —  the  position  of  first 
ruler  of  what  was  soon  to  become  at 
once  the  strongest  and  the  most  peace- 
loving  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
As  he  journeyed  toward  New  York,  his 
thoughts  must  have  been  busy  with  the 
arduous  problems  of  the  time.  Already, 
doubtless,  he  had  marked  out  the  two 
great  men,  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  for 
his  chief  advisers :  the  one  to  place  us 
in  a  proper  attitude  before  the  mocking 
nations  of  Europe ;  the  other  to  restore 
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our  shattered  credit,  and  enlist  the  mon- 
eyed interests  of  all  the  States  in  the 
success  of  the  new  Federal  Union.  Wash- 
ington's temperament  was  a  hopeful  one, 
as  befitted  a  man  of  his  strength  and 
dash.  But  in  his  most  hopeful  mood  he 
could  hardly  have  dared  to  count  upon 
such  a  sudden  and  wonderful  demon- 
stration of  national  strength  as  was 
about  to  ensue  upon  the  heroic  financial 
measures  of  Hamilton.  His  meditations 
on  this  journey  we  may  well  believe  to 
have  been  solemn  and  anxious  enough. 
But  if  he  could  gather  added  courage 
from  the  often-declared  trust  of  his  fel- 
low-countrymen, there  was  no  lack  of 
such  comfort  for  him.  At  every  town 
through  which  he  passed,  fresh  evidences 
of  it  were  gathered,  but  at  one  point  on 
the  route  his  strong  nature  was  especially 
wrought  upon.  At  Trenton,  as  he  crossed 
the  bridge  over  the  Assunpink  Creek, 
where  twelve  years  ago,  at  the  darkest 
moment  of  the  Revolution,  he  had  out- 
witted Cornwallis  in  the  most  skillful  of 
stratagems,  and  turned  threatening  de- 
feat into  glorious  victory,  —  at  this  spot, 
so  fraught  with  thrilling  associations,  he 
was  met  by  a  party  of  maidens  dressed 
in  white,  who  strewed  his  path  with  sweet 
spring  flowers,  while  triumphal  arches 
in  softest  green  bore  inscriptions  declar- 
ing that  he  who  had  watched  over  the 
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safety  of  the  mothers  could  well  be 
trusted  to  protect  the  daughters.  On 
the  23d  he  arrived  in  New  York,  and 
was  entertained  at  dinner  by  Governor 
Clinton.  One  week  later,  on  the  30th, 
came  the  inauguration.  It  was  one  of 
those  magnificent  days  of  clearest  sun- 
shine that  sometimes  make  one  feel  in 
April  as  if  summer  had  come.  At  noon 
of  that  day  Washington  went  from  his 
lodgings,  attended  by  a  military  escort, 
to  Federal  Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Wall 
and  Nassau  streets,  where  his  statue  has 
lately  been  erected.  The  city  was  ablaze 
with  excitement.  A  sea  of  upturned 
eager  faces  surrounded  the  spot,  and  as 
the  hero  appeared  thousands  of  cocked 
hats  were  waved,  while  ladies  fluttered 
their  white  handkerchiefs.  Washington 
came  forth  clad  in  a  suit  of  dark  brown 
cloth  of  American  make,  with  white  silk 
hose  and  shoes  decorated  with  silver 
buckles,  while  at  his  side  hung  a  dress- 
sword.  For  a  moment  all  were  hushed 
in  deepest  silence,  while  the  secretary  of 
the  Senate  held  forth  the  Bible  upon  a 
velvet  cushion,  and  Chancellor  Livingston 
administered  the  oath  of  office.  Then, 
before  Washington  had  as  yet  raised  his 
head,  Livingston  shouted,  —  and  from 
all  the  vast  company  came  answering 
shouts,  —  "  Long  live  George  Washing- 
ton, President  of  the  United  States  !  " 
John  Fiske. 


DREAMS. 

As  I  came  through  the  Valley  Sleep, 
(Upon  each  side  a  frowning  steep,) 
A  dream  my  weighted  steps  o'ertook : 
"I  am  the  Fear  thou  wouldst  not  brook 
Through  all  the  hours  of  light, 
But  thrust  my  face  from  sight, 
My  whisper  from  thine  ear  ; 
Now  close  on  thee  I  wait,  — 

Thy  secret  Fear, — 
And  I  foreshadow  fate !  " 
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As  I  came  through  the  Valley  Sleep, 
Where  singing  waters  hidden  creep, 
A  dream  arose  and  kissed  my  brow : 
"I  am  the  Heart's  Desire,  whom  thou 

Wouldst  lift  no  voice  to  greet, 

Nor  own  me  conquering-sweet, 

A  mounting  cordial  fire; 

I  am  thy  bosom-mate,  — 

Deep  Heart's  Desire, — 

And  I  foreshadow  fate !  " 

/ 

Whoso  comes  through  the  Valley  Sleep, 
Whether  he  wake  to  laugh  or  weep, 
Meets  with  no  herald  from  afar, 
No  warning  gleam  of  natal  star ; 
But  in  her  regal  place, 
And  with  no  masking  face, 
Unhoodwinked  and  unbought, 
Most  pure,  inviolate, 

The  lord  of  thought, 
.    The  Soul  foreshadows  fate ! 

Edith  M.  Thomas. 


AN   OLD  ROAD. 


I  FALL  in  with  persons,  now  and  then, 
who  profess  to  care  nothing  for  a  path 
when  walking  in  the  woods.  They  do 
not  choose  to  travel  in  other  people's 
footsteps,  —  nay,  nor  even  in  their  own, 
——but  count  it  their  mission  to  lay  out 
a  new  road  every  time  they  go  afield. 
They  are  welcome  to  their  freak.  My 
own  genius  for  adventure  is  less  highly 
developed  ;  and,  to  be  frank,  I  have  nev- 
er learned  to  look  upon  affectation  and 
whim  as  synonymous  with  originality. 
In  my  eyes,  it  is  nothing  against  a  hill 
that  other  men  have  climbed  it  before 
me  ;  and  if  their  feet  have  worn  a  trail, 
so  much  the  better.  I  not  only  reach 
the  summit  more  easily,  but  have  com- 
pany on  the  way,  —  company  none  the 
less,  to  my  mind,  perhaps,  for  being  si- 
lent and  invisible.  It  is  well  enough  to 
strike  into  the  trackless  forest  once  in  a 
while  j  to  wander  you  know  not  whither, 


and  come  out  you  know  not  where ; 
to  lie  down  in  a  strange  place,  and  for 
the  hour  imagine  yourself  the  explorer 
of  a  new  continent :  but  if  the  mind  be 
awake  (as,  alas,  too  often  it  is  not),  you 
may  walk  where  you  will,  in  never  so 
well  known  a  corner,  and  you  will  see 
new  things,  and  think  new  thoughts,  and 
return  to  your  house  a  new  man,  which, 
I  venture  to  believe,  is  after  all  the 
main  consideration.  Indeed,  if  your  stir- 
ring abroad  is  to  be  more  than  mere 
muscular  exercise,  you  will  find  a  posi- 
tive advantage  in  making  use  of  some 
well-worn  and  familiar  path.  The  feet 
will  follow  it  mechanically,  and  so  the 
mind  —  that  is,  the  walker  himself  — 
will  be  left  undistracted.  That,  to  my 
thinking,  is  the  real  tour  of  discovery 
wherein  one  keeps  to  the  beaten  road, 
looks  at  the  customary  sights,  but  brings 
home  a  new  idea. 
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There  are  inward  moods,  as  well  as 
outward  conditions,  in  which  an  old, 
half  -  disused,  bush  -  bordered  road  be- 
comes the  saunterer's  paradise.  I  have 
several  such  in  my  eye  at  this  moment, 
but  especially  one,  in  which  my  feet, 
years  ago,  grew  to  feel  at  home.  It  is 
an  almost  ideal  loitering-place,  or  would 
be,  if  only  it  were  somewhat  longer. 
How  many  hundreds  of  times  have  I 
traveled  it,  spring  and  summer,  autumn 
and  winter!  As  I  go  over  it  now,  the 
days  of  my  youth  come  back  to  me, 
clothed  all  of  them  in  that  soft,  benig- 
nant light  which  nothing  but  distance 
can  bestow,  whether  upon  hills  or  days. 
This  gracious  effect  is  heightened,  no 
doubt,  by  the  fact  that  for  a  good  while 
past  my  visits  to  the  place  have  been 
only  occasional.  Memory  and  imagina- 
tion are  true  yoke-fellows,  and  between 
them  are  always  preparing  some  new 
pleasure  for  us,  as  often  as  we  allow 
them  opportunity.  The  other  day,  for 
instance,  as  I  came  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  just  beyond  the  river,  I  turned  sud- 
denly to  the  right,  looking  for  an  old 
pear-tree.  I  had  not  thought  of  it  for 
years,  and  the  more  I  have  since  tried 
to  recall  its  appearance  and  exact 
whereabouts,  the  less  confident  have  I 
grown  that  it  ever  had  any  material  ex- 
istence ;  but  somehow,  just  at  that  mo- 
ment my  mouth  seemed  to  recollect  it ; 
and  in  general  I  have  come  to  put  faith 
in  such  involuntary  and,  if  I  may  say 
so,  sensible  joggings  of  the  memory.  I 
wonder  whether  the  tree  ever  was  there 
—  or  anywhere.  At  all  events,  the 
thought  of  it  gave  me  for  the  moment  a 
pleasure  more  real  than  any  taste  in  the 
mouth,  were  it  never  so  sweet.  Thank 
fortune,  imaginative  delights  are  as  far 
as  possible  from  being  imaginary. 

The  river  just  mentioned  runs  under 
the  road,  and,  as  will  readily  be  inferred, 
is  one  of  its  foremost  attractions.  I 
speak  of  it  as  a  "  river  "  with  some  mis- 
givings. It  is  a  rather  large  brook  or 
a  very  small  river  ;  but  a  man  who  has 
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never  been  able  to  leap  across  it  has 
perhaps  no  right  to  deny  it  the  more 
honorable  appellation.  Its  source  is  a 
spacious  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
which  heretofore  has  been  known  as  a 
"  pond,"  but  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
believe  would  hereafter  be  put  upon  the 
maps  as  Lake  Wessagusset.  This  brook 
or  river,  call  it  whichever  you  please, 
goes  meandering  through  the  township 
in  a  northeasterly  direction,  turning  the 
wheels  of  half  a  dozen  mills,  more  or 
less,  on  its  way ;  a  sluggish  stream,  too 
lazy  to  work,  you  would  think  ;  passing 
much  of  its  time  in  flat,  grassy  meadows, 
where  it  idles  along  as  if  it  realized  that 
the  end  of  its  course  was  near,  and 
felt  in  no  haste  to  lose  itself  in  the  salt 
sea.  Out  of  this  stream  I  pulled  goodly 
numbers  of  perch,  pickerel,  shiners,  flat- 
fish, and  hornpouts,  while  I  was  still 
careless-hearted  enough  ("Heaven  lies 
about  us  in  our  infancy  ")  to  enjoy  this 
very  amiable  and  semi-religious  form  of 
"  sport ;  "  and  as  the  river  intersects  at 
least  seven  roads  that  came  within  my 
boyish  beat,  I  must  have  crossed  it  thou- 
sands of  times ;  in  addition  to  which  I 
have  spent  days  in  paddling  and  bathing 
in  it.  Altogether,  it  is  one  of  my  most 
familiar  friends  ;  and  —  what  one  can- 
not say  of  all  familiar  friends  —  I  do 
not  remember  that  it  ever  served  me  the 
slightest  ill-turn.  It  passes  under  the 
road  of  which  I  am  now  discoursing,  in 
a  double  channel  (the  bridge  being  sup- 
ported midway  by  a  stone  wall),  and 
then  broadens  out  into  an  artificial  shal- 
low, through  which  travelers  may  drive 
if  they  will,  to  let  their  horses  drink  out 
of  the  stream.  First  and  last,  I  have 
improved  many  a  shining  hour  on  this 
bridge,  leaning  industriously  over  the 
railing.  I  can  see  the  rocky  bed  at  this 
moment,  —  yes,  and  the  very  shape  and 
position  of  some  of  the  stones,  as  I  saw 
them  thirty  years  ago  ;  especially  of  one, 
on  which  we  used  to  balance  ourselves  to 
dip  up  the  water  or  to  peer  under  the 
bridge.  In  those  days,  if  we  essayed  to 
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be  uncommonly  adventurous,  we  waded 
through  this  low  and  somewhat  dark 
passage ;  a  gruesome  proceeding,  as  we 
were  compelled  to  stoop  a  little,  short  as 
we  were,  to  save  our  heads,  while  the 
road,  to  our  imagination,  seemed  in  mo- 
mentary danger  of  caving  in  upon  us. 
Courage,  like  all  other  human  virtues,  is 
but  a  relative  attribute.  Possibly  the 
heroic  deeds  which  in  our  grown-up  es- 
tate we  take  pride  in  are  not  greatly 
more  meritorious  or  wonderful  than 
were  some  of  the  childish  ventures  at 
the  recollection  of  which  we  now  conde- 
scend to  feel  amused. 

On  the  surface  of  the  brook  flourished 
two  kinds  of  insects,  whose  manner  of 
life  we  never  tired  of  watching.  One 
sort  had  long,  wide-spreading  legs,  and 
by  us  were  known  as  "  skaters,"  from 
their  movements  (to  this  day,  I  blush  to 
confess,  I  have  no  other  name  for  them)  ; 
the  others  were  flat,  shining,  orbicular 
or  oblong,  lead-colored  bugs,  —  "  lucky 
bugs,"  I  have  heard  them  called,  —  and 
lay  flat  upon  the  water,  as  if  quite  with- 
out limbs ;  but  they  darted  over  the 
brook,  and  even  against  the  current, 
with  noticeable  activity,  and  doubtless 
were  well  supplied  with  paddles.  Once 
in  a  while  we  saw  a  fish  here,  but  only 
on  rare  occasions.  The  great  unfailing 
attraction  of  the  place,  then  as  now,  was 
the  flowing  water,  forever  spending  and 
never  spent.  The  insects  lived  upon  it ; 
apparently  they  had  no  power  to  leave 
it  for  an  instant ;  but  they  were  not 
carried  away  by  it.  Happy  creatures ! 
We,  alas,  sporting  upon  the  river  of 
time,  can  neither  dive  below  the  surface 
nor  mount  into  the  ether,  and,  unlike 
the  insects  ("  lucky  bugs,"  indeed  !),  we 
have  no  option  but  to  move  with  the 
tide.  We  have  less  liberty  than  the 
green  flags,  even,  which  grow  in  scat- 
tered tufts  in  the  bed  of  the  brook; 
whose  leaves  point  forever  down  stream, 
like  so  many  index  fingers,  as  if  they 
said,  "  Yes,  yes,  that  is  the  way  to  the 
sea ;  that  way  we  all  must  go ;  "  while 
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for  themselves,  nevertheless,  they  man- 
age to  hold  on  by  their  roots,  victorious 
even  while  professing  to  yield. 

To  my  mind  the  river  is  alive.  Rea- 
son about  it  as  I  will,  I  never  can  make 
it  otherwise.  I  could  sooner  believe  in 
water  nymphs  than  in  many  existences 
which  are  commonly  treated  as  much 
more  certain  matters  of  fact.  I  could 
believe  in  them,  I  say ;  but  in  reality  I 
do  not.  My  communings  are  not  with 
any  haunter  of  the  river,  but  with  the 
living  soul  of  the  river  itself.  It  lags 
under  the  vine-covered  alders,  hastens 
through  the  bridge,  then  slips  carelessly 
down  a  little  descent,  where  it  breaks 
into  singing,  then  into  a  mill-pond  and 
out  again,  and  so  on  and  on,  through 
one  experience  after  another  ;  and  all 
the  time  it  is  not  dead  water,  but  a  river, 
a  thing  of  life  and  motion.  After  all, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  is  alive,  and 
what  dead.  As  yet,  indeed,  I  do  not  so 
much  as  know  what  life  is.  In  certain 
moods,  in  what  I  fondly  call  my  bet- 
ter moments,  I  feel  measurably  sure 
of  being  alive  myself  ;  but  even  on  that 
point,  for  aught  I  can  tell,  the  brook 
may  entertain  some  private  doubts. 

Just  beyond  the  bridge  is  an  ancient 
apple  orchard.  This  was  already  fall- 
ing into  decay  when  I  was  a  boy,  and 
the  many  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
then  have  nearly  completed  its  demoli- 
tion ;  although  I  dare  say  the  present 
generation  of  schoolboys  still  find  it 
worth  while  to  clamber  over  the  wall,  as 
they  journey  back  and  forth.  Probably 
it  will  be  no  surprise  to  the  owner  of  the 
place  if  I  tell  him  that  before  I  was 
twelve  years  old  I  knew  the  taste  of 
all  his  apples.  In  fact,  the  orchard  was 
so  sequestered,  so  remote  from  any  house, 
—  especially  from  its  proprietor's,  —  that 
it  hardly  seemed  a  sin  to  rob  it.  It  was 
not  so  much  an  orchard  as  a  bit  of  wood- 
land ;  and  besides,  we  never  shook  the 
trees,  but  only  helped  ourselves  to  wind- 
falls, and  it  must  be  a  severe  moralist 
who  calls  that  stealing.  Why  should 
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the  fruit  drop  off,  if  not  to  be  picked 
up  ?  In  my  time,  at  all  events,  such 
appropriations  were  never  accounted 
robbery,  though  the  providential  absence 
of  the  owner  was  unquestionably  a  thing 
to  be  thankful  for.  He  would  never  be- 
grudge us  the  apples,  of  course,  for  he 
was  rich  and  presumably  generous ;  but 
it  was  quite  as  well  for  him  to  be  some- 
where else  while  we  were  gathering  up 
these  favors  which  the  winds  of  heaven 
had  shaken  down  for  our  benefit.  There 
is  something  of  the  special  pleader  in 
most  of  us,  it  is  to  be  feared,  whether 
young  or  old.  If  we  are  put  to  it,  we 
can  draw  a  very  fine  distinction  (in  our 
own  favor),  no  matter  how  obtuse  we 
may  seem  on  ordinary  occasions. 

Remembering  how  voracious  and  un- 
discriminating  my  juvenile  appetite  was, 
I  cannot  help  wondering  that  I  am  still 
alive,  —  a  feeling  which  I  doubt  not  is 
shared  by  many  a  man  who,  like  my- 
self, had  a  country  bringing-up.  We 
must  have  been  born  with  something 
more  than  a  spark  of  life,  else  it  would 
certainly  have  been  smothered  long  ago 
by  the  fuel  so  recklessly  heaped  upon  it. 
But  we  lived  out-of-doors,  took  abun- 
dant exercise,  were  not  studious  over- 
much (as  all  boys  and  girls  are  charged 
with  being  nowadays),  and  had  little  to 
worry  about,  which  may  go  far  to  ex- 
plain the  mystery. 

It  provokes  a  smile  to  reckon  up  the 
many  places  along  this  old  road  that  are 
indissolubly  connected  in  my  mind  with 
the  question  of  something  to  eat.  At 
the  foot  of  the  orchard  just  now  spo- 
ken of,  for  example,  is  a  dilapidated 
stone  wall,  between  it  and  the  river. 
Over  this,  as  well  as  over  the  bushes 
beside  it,  straggled  a  small  wild  grape- 
vine, bearing  every  year  a  scanty  crop 
of  white  grapes.  These,  to  our  unso- 
phisticated palates,  were  delicious,  if 
only  they  got  ripe.  That  was  the  rub  ; 
and  as  a  rule  we  gathered  our  share  of 
them  (which  was  all  there  were)  while 
they  were  yet  several  stages  short  of 
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that  desirable  consummation,  not  deem- 
ing it  prudent  to  leave  them  longer,  lest 
some  hungrier  soul  should  get  the  start 
of  us.  Graping,  as  we  called  it,  was 
one  of  our  regular  autumn  industries, 
and  there  were  few  vines  within  the  cir- 
cle of  our  perambulations  which  did  not 
feel  our  fingers  tugging  at  them  at  least 
once  a  year.  Some  of  them  hung  well 
over  the  river;  others  took  refuge  in 
the  tops  of  trees  ;  but  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  we  usually  got  the  better  of  such 
perversities.  No  doubt  the  fruit  was 
all  bad  enough ;  but  some  of  it  was 
sweeter  (or  less  sour)  than  other.  Per- 
haps the  best  vine  was  one  which  cov- 
ered a  certain  superannuated  apple-tree, 
half  a  mile  west  of  our  river-side  or- 
chard, before  mentioned.  Here  I  might 
have  been  seen  by  the  hour,  eagerly  yet 
cautiously  venturing  out  upon  the  de- 
cayed and  doubtful  limbs,  in  quest  of 
this  or  that  peculiarly  tempting  bunch. 
These  grapes  were  purple  (how  well 
some  things  are  remembered  !),  and  were 
sweeter  then  than  Isabellas  or  Catawbas 
are  now.  Such  is  the  degeneracy  of 
vines  in  these  modern  days  ! 

Altogether  more  important  than  the 
grapes  were  the  huckleberries,  for  which, 
also,  we  four  times  out  of  five  took  this 
same  famous  by-road.  Speaking  rough- 
ly, I  may  say  that  we  depended  upon 
seven  pastures  for  our  supplies,  and  were 
accustomed  to  visit  them  in  something 
like  regular  order.  It  is  kindly  provided 
that  huckleberry  bushes  have  an  excep- 
tionally strong  tendency  to  vary.  We 
possessed  no  theories  upon  the  subject, 
and  knew  nothing  of  disputed  questions 
about  species  and  varieties  ;  but  we  were 
not  without  a  good  degree  of  practical 
information.  Here  was  a  bunch  of 
bushes,  for  instance,  covered  with  black, 
shiny,  pear-shaped  berries,  very  numer- 
ous, but  very  small.  They  would  do 
moderately  well  in  default  of  better. 
Another  patch,  perhaps  but  a  few  rods 
removed,  bore  large  globular  berries, 
less  glossy  than  the  others,  but  still  black. 
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These,  as  we  expressed  it,  "  filled  up " 
much  faster  than  the  others,  though  not 
nearly  so  "  thick."  Blue  berries  (not 
blueberries,  but  blue  huckleberries)  were 
common  enough,  and  we  knew  one  small 
cluster  of  plants,  the  fruit  of  which  was 
white,  a  variety  that  I  have  since  found 
noted  by  Doctor  Gray  as  very  rare. 
Unhappily,  this  freak  made  so  little  im- 
pression upon  me  as  a  boy  that  while  I 
am  clear  as  to  the  fact,  and  feel  sure  of 
the  pasture,  I  have  no  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  the  exact  spot  where  the  eccentric 
bushes  grew.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  they  still  persist.  Gray's  Man- 
ual, by  the  way,  makes  no  mention  of 
the  blue  varieties,  but  lays  it  down  suc- 
cintly  that  the  fruit  of  Gaylussacia  res- 
inosa  is  black. 

The  difference  we  cared  most  about, 
however,  related  not  to  color,  shape,  or 
size,  but  to  the  time  of  ripening.  Di- 
versity of  habit  in  this  regard  was  in- 
deed a  great  piece  of  good  fortune,  not 
to  be  rightly  appreciated  without  horrible 
imaginings  of  how  short  the  season  of 
berry  pies  and  puddings  would  be  if  all 
the  berries  matured  at  once.  You  may 
be  sure  we  never  forgot  where  the  early 
sorts  were  to  be  found,  and  where  the 
late.  What  hours  upon  hours  we  spent 
in  the  broiling  sun,  picking  into  some 
half-pint  vessel,  and  emptying  that  into 
a  larger  receptacle,  safely  stowed  away 
under  some  cedar-tree  or  barberry-bush. 
How  proud  we  were  of  our  heaped-up 
pails  !  How  carefully  we  discarded  from 
the  top  every  half-ripe  or  otherwise  im- 
perfect specimen!  (So  early  do  well- 
taught  Yankee  children  develop  one 
qualification  for  the  diaconate.)  The 
sun  had  certain  minor  errands  to  look 
after,  we  might  have  admitted,  even  in 
those  midsummer  days,  but  his  princi- 
pal business  was  to  ripen  huckleberries. 
So  it  seemed  then.  And  now  —  well, 
men  are  but  children  still,  and  for  them, 
too,  their  own  little  round  is  the  centre 
of  the  world. 

All    these    pastures    had   names,    of 


course,  well  understood  by  us  children, 
though  I  am  not  sure  how  generally 
they  would  have  been  recognized  by  the 
townspeople.  The  first  in  order  was 
River  Pasture,  the  owner  of  which  turned 
his  cattle  into  it,  and  every  few  years 
mowed  the  bushes,  with  the  result  that 
the  berries,  whenever  there  were  any, 
were  uncommonly  large  and  handsome. 
Not  far  beyond  this  (the  entrance  was 
through  a  "pair  of  bars,"  beside  a 
spreading  white  oak)  was  Millstone  Pas- 
ture. This  was  a  large,  straggling  place, 
half  pasture,  half  wood,  full  of  nooks 
and  corners,  with  by-paths  running  hith- 
er and  thither,  and  named  after  two 
large  bowlders,  which  lay  one  on  top  of 
the  other.  We  used  to  clamber  upon 
these  to  eat  our  luncheon,  thinking  with- 
in ourselves,  meanwhile,  that  the  In- 
dians must  have  been  men  of  prodigious 
strength.  At  that  time,  though  I  scarce- 
ly know  how  to  own  it,  glacial  action 
was  a  thing  by  us  unheard  of.  We  are 
wiser  now,  —  on  that  point,  at  any  rate. 
Two  of  the  other  pastures  were  called 
respectively  after  the  railroad  and  a  big 
pine-tree  (there  was  a  big  pine-tree  in 

W once,  for  I  myself  have  seen  the 

stump),  while  the  remainder  took  their 
names  from  their  owners,  real  or  re- 
puted ;  and  as  some  of  these  appellations 
were  rather  disrespectfully  abbreviated, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  omit  setting  them 
down  in  print. 

To  all  these  places  we  resorted  a  lit- 
tle later  in  the  season  for  blackberries, 
and  later  still  for  barberries.  In  one  or 
two  of  them  we  set  snares,  also,  but  with- 
out materially  lessening  the  quantity  of 
game.  The  rabbits,  especially,  always 
helped  themselves  to  the  bait,  and  left 
us  the  noose.  At  this  distance  of  time 
I  do  not  begrudge  them  their  good  for- 
tune. I  hope  they  are  all  alive  yet,  in- 
cluding the  youngster  that  we  once 
caught  in  our  hands  and  brought  home, 
and  then,  in  a  fit  of  contrition,  carried 
back  again  to  its  native  heath. 

All  in  all,  the  berries  that  we  prized 
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most,  perhaps,  were  those  that  came 
first,  and  were  at  the  same  time  least 
abundant.  Yankee  children  will  under- 
stand at  once  that  I  mean  the  checker- 
berries,  or,  as  we  were  more  accustomed 
to  call  them,  the  boxberries.  The  very 
first  mild  days  in  March,  if  the  snow 
happened  to  be  mostly  gone,  saw  us  011 
this  same  old  road,  bound  for  one  of  the 
places  where  we  thought  ourselves  most 
likely  to  find  a  few  (possibly  a  pint  or 
two,  but  more  probably  a  handful  or 
two)  of  these  humble  but  spicy  fruits. 
Not  that  the  plants  were  not  plentiful 
enough  in  all  directions,  but  it  was  only 
in  certain  spots  (or  rather  in  very  un- 
certain spots,  since  these  were  contin- 
ually shifting)  that  they  were  ever  in 
good  bearing  condition.  We  came  after 
a  while  to  understand  that  the  best  crops 
were  produced  for  two  or  three  years 
after  the  cutting  off  of  the  wood  in  suit- 
able localities.  Letting  in  the  sunlight 
seems  to  have  the  effect  of  starting  into 
sudden  fruitf ulness  this  hardy,  persistent 
little  plant,  although  I  never  could  dis- 
cover that  it  thrived  better  for  growing 
permanently  in  an  open,  sunny  field. 
Perhaps  it  requires  an  unexpected  change 
of  condition,  a  providential  nudge,  as  it 
were,  to  jog  it  into  activity,  like  some 
poets.  Whatever  the  explanation,  we 
used  now  and  then  in  recent  clearings 
(and  nowhere  else)  to  find  the  ground 
fairly  red  with  berries.  Those  were  red- 
letter  days  in  our  calendar.  How  hand- 
some such  a  patch  of  rose-color  was 
(though  we  made  haste  to  despoil  it), 
circling  an  old  stump  or  a  bowlder ! 
The  berries  were  pleasant  to  the  eye 
and  good  for  food ;  but  after  all,  their 
principal  attractiveness  lay  in  the  fact 
that  they  came  right  upon  the  heels  of 
winter.  They  were  the  first-fruits  of 
the  new  year  (ripened  the  year  before, 
to  be  sure),  and  to  our  thinking  were  fit 
to  be  offered  upon  any  altar,  no  matter 
how  sacred. 

I  have  called  the  subject  of  my  lov- 
ing meditations  a  by-road.     Formerly  it 


was  the  main  thoroughfare  between  two 
villages,  but  shortly  after  my  acquaint- 
ance with  it  began  a  new  and  more  di- 
rect one  was  laid  out.  Yet  the  old  road, 
half  deserted  as  it  is,  has  not  altogether 
escaped  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  im- 
prover. Within  my  time  it  has  been 
widened  throughout,  and  in  one  place  a 
new  section  has  been  built  to  cut  off  a 
curve.  Fortunately,  however,  the  dis- 
carded portion  still  remains,  well  grown 
up  to  grass,  and  closely  encroached  upon 
by  willows,  alders,  sumachs,  barberries, 
dogwoods,  smilax,  clethra,  azalea,  but- 
ton-bush, birches,  and  what  not,  yet 
still  passable  even  for  carriages,  and 
more  inviting  than  ever  to  lazy  pedes- 
trians like  myself.  On  this  cast-off  sec- 
tion is  a  cosy,  grassy  nook,  shaded  by 
a  cluster  of  red  cedars.  This  was  one 
of  our  favorite  way-stations  on  summer 
noons.  It  gives  me  a  comfortable,  rest- 
ful feeling  to  look  into  it  even  now,  as 
if  my  weary  limbs  had  reminiscences  of 
their  own  connected  with  the  place. 

Right  at  this  point  stands  an  ancient 
russet-apple  tree,  which  seems  no  older 
and  brings  forth  no  smaller  apples  now 
than  it  did  when  I  first  knew  it.  How 
natural  it  looks  in  every  knot  and 
branch  !  Strange,  too,  that  it  should  be 
so,  since  I  do  not  recall  its  ever  contrib- 
uting the  first  mouthful  to  my  pleasures 
as  a  schoolboy  gastronomer.  In  those 
times  I  judged  a  tree  solely  by  the  New 
Testament  standard,  very  literally  inter- 
preted, —  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them."  Now  I  have  other  tests,  and 
can  value  an  old  acquaintance  of  this 
kind  for  its  picturesqueness,  though  its 
apples  be  bitter  as  wormwood. 

I  am  making  too  much  of  the  food 
question,  and  will  therefore  say  nothing 
of  strawberries,  raspberries,  thimbleber- 
ries,  cranberries  (which  last  were  deli- 
cious, as  we  took  them  out  of  their  icy 
ovens  in  the  spring),  pig-nuts,  hazel- 
nuts,  acorns,  and  the  rest.  Yet  I  will 
not  pass  by  a  small  clump  of  dangle- 
berry  bushes  (a  September  luxury  not 
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common  in  our  neighborhood)  and  a 
lofty  pear-tree.  The  latter,  in  truth, 
hardly  belongs  under  this  head ;  for 
though  it  bore  superabundant  crops  of 
pears,  not  even  a  child  was  ever  known 
to  eat  one.  We  called  them  iron  pears, 
perhaps  because  nothing  but  the  hottest 
fire  could  be  expected  to  reduce  them  to 
a  condition  of  softness.  My  mouth  is 
all  in  a  pucker  at  the  mere  thought  of 
the  rusty -green  bullets.  It  did  seem 
a  pity  they  should  be  so  outrageously 
hard,  so  absolutely  untoothsome  ;  for  the 
tree,  as  I  say,  was  a  big  one  and  pro- 
vokingly  prolific,  and,  moreover,  stood 
squarely  upon  the  roadside.  What  a 
godsend  we  should  have  found  it,  had 
its  fruit  been  a  few  degrees  less  stony  I 
Such  incongruities  and  disappointments 
go  far  to  convince  me  that  the  creation 
is  indeed,  as  some  theologians  have 
taught,  under  a  curse. 

My  appetite  for  wild  fruits  has  grown 
dull  with  age,  but  meanwhile  my  affec- 
tion for  the  old  road  has  not  lessened, 
but  rather  increased.  In  itself  the 
place  is  nowise  remarkable,  a  common 
country  back  road  (its  very  name  is 
Back  Street)  ;  but  all  the  same  I  "  take 
pleasure  in  its  stones,  and  favor  the  dust 
thereof."  There  are  none  of  us  so  mat- 
ter of  fact  and  unsentimental,  I  hope,  as 
never  to  have  experienced  the  force  of 
old  associations  in  gilding  the  most  ordi- 
nary objects.  For  my  own  part,  I  pro- 
test I  would  give  more  for  a  single 
stunted  cluster  of  orange-red  berries 
from  a  certain  small  vine  of  Roxbury 
wax-work,  near  the  entrance  to  Millstone 
Pasture  aforesaid,  than  for  a  bushel  of 
larger  and  handsomer  specimens  from 
some  alien  source.  This  old  vine  still 
holds  on,  I  am  happy  to  see,  though  it 
appears  to  have  made  no  growth  in  twen- 
ty years.  Long  may  it  be  spared !  It 
was  within  a  few  rods  of  it,  beside  the 
path  that  runs  into  the  pasture,  that  I 
shot  my  first  bird.  Newly  armed  with 
a  shot-gun,  and  on  murder  bent,  I  turned 
in  here;  and  as  luck  would  have  it, 


there  sat  the  innocent  creature  in  a 
birch.  The  temptation  was  too  great. 
There  followed  a  moment  of  excitement, 
a  nervous  aim,  a  bang,  and  a  cat-bird's 
song  was  hushed  forever.  A  mean  and 
cruel  act,  which  I  confess  with  shame, 
and  have  done  my  best  to  atone  for  by 
speaking  here  and  there  a  good  word  for 
this  poorly  appreciated  member  of  our 
native  choir.  I  should  be  glad  to  be- 
lieve that  the  schoolboys  of  the  present 
day  are  more  tender-hearted  than  those 
with  whom  I  mixed  ;  but  I  am  not  with- 
out my  doubts.  As  Darwin  showed,  all 
animals  in  the  embryonic  stage  tend  to 
reproduce  ancestral  characteristics  ;  and 
our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  (how  easy  it 
seems  to  believe  it !)  were  barbarians. 

This  same  Millstone  Pasture,  by  the 
bye,  was  a  place  of  special  resort  at 
Christmas  time.  Here  grew  plenty  of 
the  trailing  plant  which  we  knew  simply 
as  "  evergreen,"  but  which  now,  in  my 
superior  wisdom,  I  call  Lycopodium 
complanatum.  This,  indeed,  was  com- 
mon in  various  directions,  but  the  holly 
was  much  less  easily  found,  and  grew 
here  more  freely  than  anywhere  else. 
The  unhappy  trees  had  a  hard  shift  to 
live,  so  broken  down  were  they  with 
each  recurring  December  ;  and  the  more 
berries  they  produced,  the  worse  for 
them.  Their  anticipations  of  Christmas 
must  have  been  strangely  different  from 
those  of  us  toy-loving,  candy-eating  chil- 
dren. But  who  thinks  of  sympathizing 
with  a  tree  ? 

As  for  the  wayside  flowers,  they  are, 
as  becomes  the  place,  of  the  very  com- 
monest and  most  old-fashioned  sorts, 
more  welcome  to  my  eye  than  the  choi- 
cest of  rarities  :  golden-rods  and  asters 
in  great  variety  and  profusion,  hardback 
and  meadow-sweet,  St.  John's  wort  and 
loosestrife,  violets  and  anemones,  self- 
heal  and  cranesbill,  and  especially  the 
lovely  but  little-known  purple  gerardia. 
These,  with  their  natural  companions 
and  allies,  make  to  me  a  garden  of  de- 
lights, whereunto  my  feet,  as  far  as  they 
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find  opportunity,  do  continually  resort. 
What  flowers  ought  a  New  Englander 
to  love,  if  not  such  as  are  characteristic 
of  New  England  ? 

And  yet,  proudly  and  affectionately 
as  I  talk  of  it,  Back  Street  is  not  what 
it  once  was.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  straightening,  as  also  the  widening, 
both  of  them  sorry  improvements.  Fur- 
thermore, there  was  formerly  a  huge 
(as  I  remember  it)  and  beautifully  pro- 
portioned hemlock-tree,  at  which  I  used 
to  gaze  admiringly  in  the  first  years  of 
my  wandering  hither.  What  millions 
of  tiny  cones  hung  from  its  pendulous 
branches  !  The  magnificent  creation 
should  have  been  protected  by  legisla- 
tive enactment,  if  necessary  ;  but  no,  al- 
most as  long  ago  as  I  can  remember, 
long  before  I  attained  to  grammar-school 
dignities,  the  owner  of  the  land  (so  he 
thought  himself,  no  doubt)  turned  the 
tree  into  firewood.  And  worse  yet,  the 
stately  pine  grove  that  flourished  across 
the  way,  with  mossy  bowlders  under- 
neath and  a  most  delightsome  density  of 
shade,  —  this,  too,  like  the  patriarchal 
hemlock,  has  been  cut  off  in  the  midst 
of  its  usefulness. 


**  Their  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright, 
And  my  sad  thoughts  doth  cheer  !  " 

Now  there  is  nothing  on  the  whole  hill- 
side but  a  thicket  of  young  hard-wood 
trees  (I  would  say  deciduous,  but  in 
New  England,  alas,  all  trees  are  decid- 
uous), through  which  my  dog  loves  to 
prowl,  but  which  warns  me  to  keep  the 
road.  Such  devastations  are  not  to  be 
prevented,  I  suppose,  but  at  least  there 
is  no  law  against  my  bewailing  them. 

Even  in  its  present  decadence,  how- 
ever, my  road,  as  I  said  to  begin  with, 
is  a  kind  of  saunterer's  paradise.  When 
we  come  to  particulars,  indeed,  it  is 
nothing  to  boast  of ;  but  waiving  particu- 
lars, and  taking  it  for  all  in  all,  there  is 
no  highway  upon  the  planet  where  I  bet- 
ter enjoy  an  idle  hour.  There  is  a  boy 
of  perhaps  ten  years  whose  companion- 
ship is  out  of  all  reason  dear  to  me ;  and 
nowhere  am  I  surer  to  find  him  at  my 
side,  hand  in  hand,  than  in  this  same 
lonely  road,  although  I  know  very  well 
that  those  who  meet  or  pass  me  here  see 
only  one  person,  and  that  a  man  of  sev- 
eral times  ten  years.  But  thank  Heaven, 
we  are  not  always  alone  when  we  seem 
to  be. 

Bradford  Torrey. 


HISTORIC  POINTS  AT  FORT  GEORGE  ISLAND. 


THE  charms  of  Fort  George  Island, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  River, 
Florida,  are  widely  and  justly  celebrated. 
But  the  enraptured  visitor,  lingering  un- 
der its  lithe  groves  of  palm,  little  dreams 
of  the  scenes  of  romance  and  blood 
which  half  a  century  before  the  Pil- 
grims landed  at  Plymouth  enriched  this 
magical  isle  with  the  element  of  associa- 
tion and  legend. 

It  is  with  these  events  that  we  are 
now  chiefly  concerned,  with  a  view  to 
a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  spot 
where  they  occurred  than  has  yet  been 


reached  by  those  who  have  hitherto 
written  on  this  subject  as  historians, 
giving  either  dramatic  condensations  of 
the  facts,  like  Parkman,  or  running 
commentaries  on  the  old  records,  like 
Shea. 

After  the  first  landing  of  De  Soto  in 
Florida  in  1529,  no  systematic  attempt 
occurred  to  establish  a  colony  in  that 
peninsula  until  Jean  Ribaut,  the  Hugue- 
not admiral,  anchored  off  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  John's  River,  May  1,  1562,  and 
called  it  the  River  of  May,  owing  to  the 
season  and  the  amenity  of  the  prospect. 
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The  establishment  of  a  French  Protes- 
tant colony  in  Florida  resulted  in  stimu- 
lating the  hate  and  jealousy  of  the  Span- 
iards, for,  as  Parkman,  pithily  observes, 
"the  typical  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  not  in  strictness  a  fanatic ; 
he  was  bigotry  incarnate."  A  powerful 
expedition,  under  Pedro  Menendez  de 
Aviles,  Adelantado  of  Florida,  was 
launched  against  the  Huguenot  colony. 
Headed  off  from  the  River  of  May  by 
the  fleet  of  Ribaut,  Menendez,  on  the 
8th  of  September,  1565,  took  possession 
of  a  port  at  the  southward,  and  founded 
St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  town  in  the 
United  States. 

Providence  certainly  seemed  to  fight 
against  the  Huguenots  in  Florida,  for 
they  never  gained  a  permanent  foot- 
hold there.  The  fleet  of  Ribaut  was 
shattered  by  a  terrible  tempest,  and 
driven  on  the  sands  near  St.  Augustine. 
Taking  advantage  of  their  distress,  al- 
though France  and  Spain  were  then  at 
peace,  Menendez,  by  the  practice  of  phe- 
nomenal dissimulation  and  treachery  in 
the  name  of  religion,  which  has  been  the 
cloak  for  so  many  foul  deeds,  succeeded 
in  seizing  the  French  Fort  Caroline  and 
every  French  man  and  woman  in  Florida, 
excepting  some  fifteen  who  escaped  to 
the  Indians.  He  butchered  nearly  all 
his  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  seven 
hundred,  in  cold  blood,  reserving  a  few 
for  the  galleys.  This  episode  forms  one 
of  the  bloodiest  pages  in  the  gory  an- 
nals of  Spain. 

Owing  to  the  bitterness  of  the  reli- 
gious feuds  of  the  age,  the  extermination 
of  the  French  in  Florida  seems  to  have 
aroused  but  little  indignation  at  the  court 
of  France ;  for  in  those  dark  days  reli- 
gious bigotiy  counted  for  more  than  pa- 
triotism in  the  councils  of  the  nations. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  a  few  were 
found  in  France,  besides  the  Huguenots, 
whose  blood  boiled  when  they  learned 
of  the  massacres  of  their  countrymen 
in  Florida.  Among  them  was  Domini- 
que de  Gourgues,  a  seaman  and  sol- 


dier, known  for  daring  and  adventure. 
Amidst  a  conflict  of  authorities,  I  prefer 
to  accept  the  statement  of  Charlevoix 
that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  But  he 
never  forgot  that  he  was  first  of  all  a 
Frenchman.  When  De  Gourgues  heard 
of  the  horrible  deeds  of  Menendez  he 
resolved  on  vengeance,  and  to  that  end 
obtained  a  commission  from  Montluc, 
lieutenant  of  the  king  in  Guyenne,  os- 
tensibly to  procure  slaves  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Mortgaging  all  his  posses- 
sions, De  Gourgues  purchased  and  fitted 
out  three  small  vessels.  Two  were  of 
the  style  called  roberges  ;  the  third  was 
a  patache,  a  vessel  whose  rig  resembled 
that  of  a  felucca,  —  that  is,  with  lateen 
sails  and  low  masts.  Very  likely  she 
was  also  broad  in  the  beam  and  of  light 
draught  to  meet  the  special  purpose  of 
the  expedition.  All  three  vessels  were 
provided  with  sweeps,  which  proved  very 
useful,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  case  of 
the  patache,  in  the  tortuous  channels  of 
the  sea  islands  of  Florida.  This  little 
squadron  was  manned  by  eighty  picked 
mariners  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
troops,  of  whom  one  hundred,  according 
to  De  Gourgues,  were  heavily  armed 
arquebusiers. 

It  was  not  until  after  he  had  made 
several  descents  on  the  African  coast 
that  De  Gourgues  announced  to  his  crews 
what  was  the  real  purpose  for  which 
he  had  undertaken  this  voyage.  "  J'ai 
compte  sur  vous,  je  vous  ai  cru  assez 
jaloux  de  la  gloire  de  votre  Patrie,  pour 
lui  sacrifier  jusqu'k  votre  vie  en  une  oc- 
casion de  cette  importance ;  me  suis-je 
trompe  ?  "  *  Such  in  substance  was  the 
ringing  address  of  De  Gourgues  to  his 
companions.  For  a  moment,  grouped 
around  the  masts,  while  naught  was  heard 
but  the  wind  in  the  sails  and  the  foam 
at  the  bow,  they  made  no  response  to 
these  burning  words.  Then,  like  an  elec- 
tric spark,  the  glory  of  the  opportunity, 
the  rage  for  revenge,  the  fury  of  pa- 
triotism, kindled  their  hearts ;  with  a 
1  Charlevoix. 
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universal  shout,  they  besought  the  ad- 
miral to  make  a  straight  wake  for  the 
strongholds  of  the  Spanish  cut-throats 
and  brigands,  who  had  slaughtered  their 
countrymen  and  ravished  fortresses  from 
France  in  time  of  peace. 

It  was  a  rosy  afternoon  in  the  early 
spring-time  when  the  three  French  ships 
made  the  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  of  May.  The  Spaniards,  far  from 
suspecting  them  to  be  French,  fired  a 
salute  as  the  little  fleet  sheered  off  and 
stood  northward,  to  find  a  congenial 
haven  in  the  St.  Mary's  River.  I  use 
the  word  "  congenial "  advisedly.  The 
Indians  had,  as  usual,  been  treated  with 
the  treachery  and  brutality  which  every- 
where characterized  the  Spanish  con- 
quest in  America.  The  French  and  the 
Indians,  on  the  other  hand,  had  asso- 
ciated as  harmoniously  in  Florida  as  in 
Canada.  The  head  chief,  Satouriona, 
and  his  dusky  subjects  were  overjoyed 
to  see  the  banners  of  France  again,  and 
entered  into  the  plans  of  De  Gourgues 
with  the  utmost  heartiness.  Spies,  sent 
to  examine  the  number  and  works  of  the 
Spaniards  on  the  River  of  May,  reported 
that  they  numbered  upwards  of  four 
hundred  men  and  had  two  new  forts  be- 
sides Fort  Caroline,  which  the  Spaniards 
had  renamed  Fort  San  Mateo.  The  new 
forts  were  situated  on  either  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  evidently  to  command 
the  passage. 

In  three  days  Satouriona  and  his 
warriors  completed  their  preparations  to 
accompany  De  Gourgues  against  the 
Spaniards.  Francois  Bordelais  was  left 
with  twenty  men  to  guard  the  two  lar- 
gest of  the  ships.  The  third,  which  was 
doubtless  the  patache,  we  must  conclude 
from  the  tenor  of  the  narrative,  accom- 
panied the  expedition  ;  for  a  craft  capa- 
ble of  transporting  eighty  men  is  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  capture  of 
the  second  fort.  Where  did  the  French 
find  such  a  vessel,  unless  it  was  the  pa- 
tache ?  —  while  the  boats  of  the  squa- 
dron could  not  have  been  large  enough 


or  sufficiently  numerous  to  transport  the 
two  hundred  and  ten  Frenchmen  who 
went  to  Fort  George  Island  with  De 
Gourgues.  Part  went  in  boats,  and  part 
in  the  patache,  expressly  provided  with 
sweeps,  —  a  vessel  having  low  masts,  vis- 
ible only  at  a  short  distance,  and  spars 
lowering  to  the  deck.  Evidently  De 
Gourgues  selected  a  patach,  for  exactly 
this  sort  of  service  in  Floridian  waters. 

The  Indians  proceeding  by  land  or  in 
canoes,  the  French  by  boats  and  in  the 
patache,  De  Gourgues  finally  succeeded, 
after  much  buffeting  with  angry  waves 
and  winds,  in  assembling  his  motley 
forces  on  what  is  now  called  Fort  George 
Island.  Still  densely  wooded  in  most 
parts  with  gigantic  oaks  and  stately 
palms,  at  that  time  it  presented  a  tan- 
gled jungle,  excessively  difficult  to  pene- 
trate. All  the  afternoon  they  toiled 
with  the  closely  matted  underwood  and 
swollen  streams  and  pools.  Had  they 
been  discovered  by  the  enemy,  their  de- 
struction would  have  been  certain.  To- 
wards nightfall  De  Gourgues  arrived  on 
the  banks  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  —  un- 
doubtedly what  was  once  called  Fort 
George  Inlet,  but  now  known  as  Talbot 
Inlet,  —  and  continued  the  march  along 
the  sands,  which  are  smooth  and  hard  as 
a  floor. 

The  following  day,  having  been  de- 
tained on  the  bank  of  another  stream  or 
inlet  by  the  tide,  the  impatient  French 
and  Indians,  burning  with  a  thirst  for 
revenge,  and  urgent  to  terminate  the 
perilous  suspense,  took  the  Spaniards 
unawares  after  their  noon  meal,  swept 
over  the  fort  like  a  hurricane,  and  mas- 
sacred the  garrison  of  sixty  to  a  man, 
those  who  escaped  from  the  fort  falling 
into  an  ambuscade  of  Indians. 

The  Spaniards  at  the  fort  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  River  of  May,  seeing 
and  hearing  the  commotion,  opened  fire 
on  the  victors.  De  Gourgues  caused 
four  culverins,  just  captured,  to  be 
wheeled  down  to  the  shore,  and  under 
cover  of  this  return  fire  embarked  eighty 
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of  his  soldiers  in  the  large  craft  we  judge 
to  have  been  the  patache,  and  pushed 
across  to  the  opposite  fort ;  the  Indians, 
holding  their  bows  and  arrows  in  one 
hand  over  their  heads,  and  swimming 
with  the  other,  accompanied  the  patache. 
Smitten  with  terror,  and  well  aware  they 
had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  furious 
multitude  swarming  across  the  river,  the 
Spaniards  flew  pell-mell  towards  the 
forests,  but  were  too  late  ;  for  De 
Gourgues  was  already  landing.  A  cloud 
of  French  and  Indians,  fierce  as  blood- 
hounds after  fugitive  slaves,  threw  them- 
selves in  the  path  of  the  flying  wretches, 
and  all  but  fifteen  fell  under  the  arque- 
buse  and  the  tomahawk. 

Fort  San  Mateo  remained.  Being 
but  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  scene 
of  these  events,  the  garrison  had  the 
whole  of  Quasimodo  Sunday  to  reflect 
on  the  fate  that  awaited  them  in  turn, 
while  French  and  Indians  were  engaged 
making  ladders  to  storm  the  stronghold 
on  the  bluff.  By  the  aid  of  boldness 
and  strategy,  Fort  San  Mateo  was  also 
captured,  and  the  entire  garrison  was 
butchered,  save  the  governor,  Gonzalo  de 
Villaroel,  and  two  or  three  companions, 
who  escaped,  and  a  handful  of  prisoners, 
reserved  for  more  deliberate  vengeance. 

The  three  conflicts  being  victoriously 
concluded,  and  the  three  forts  captured, 
De  Gourgues  ordered  the  captives  to  be 
dragged  into  his  presence.  His  judg- 
ment hall  was  under  the  spreading  oaks, 
pointed  out  to  him  as  those  on  which 
Menendez  had  hanged  the  Frenchmen, 
with  the  inscription  over  them,  "  Not  as 
to  Frenchmen,  but  as  to  Lutherans." 
As  he  surveyed  the  trembling  wretches 
before  him,  we  can  imagine  that  if  ever 
there  is  a  rapture  and  a  luxury  in  deal- 
ing out  revenge,  De  Gourgues  reveled  in 
it  then,  as  he  looked  down  on  them  with 
terrible  gaze.  "  Think  you,"  he  cried, 
"that  a  treachery  so  vile,  a  cruelty  so 
abominable,  could  escape  retribution !  I, 
one  of  the  humblest  squires  of  my  sov- 
ereign, have  taken  on  myself  to  avenge 


this  crime  against  a  king  so  puissant  and 
a  nation  so  chivalrous.  .  .  .  Although 
it  is  not  possible  to  deal  to  you  the  full 
measure  of  suffering  you  have  so  richly 
earned,  it  is  needful  you  undergo  what 
a  foe  may  inflict  with  honor,  to  the  end 
that  by  your  example  others  may  learn 
to  respect  the  peace  and  amity  which 
you  have  so  wickedly  and  unhappily 
violated !  "  Then,  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  the  avenger  of  France  bade  the 
executioners  do  their  work.  On  the 
branches  where  the  Spaniards  were 
hanged  De  Gourgues  caused  the  inscrip- 
tion to  be  fixed,  "  Not  as  to  Spaniards 
or  Moorish  whelps,  but  as  to  traitors, 
thieves,  and  assassins."  Thus  did  the 
heroic  Dominique  de  Gourgues  literally 
exterminate  the  Spaniards  from  the 
River  of  May,  and  replace  their  banner 
of  blood  and  gold  with  the  lilies  of 
France. 

With  his  subsequent  career  we  are  not 
here  concerned.  My  purpose  in  giving 
this  rapid  sketch  of  these  thrilling  events 
has  been  in  order  to  enable  the  reader 
to  follow  me  more  readily  in  the  consid- 
eration of  certain  points  to  which  my 
interest  in  the  subject  has  led  me  to 
give  critical  attention. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  position 
of  Fort  San  Mateo,  for  relics  of  that 
fortification,  mounds  and  the  like,  yet 
remain  there,  although  Parkman,  on  the 
authority  of  De  Gourgues,  states  that 
by  the  command  of  De  Gourgues  "  not 
one  stone  was  left  on  another."  Of  the 
two  other  forts,  unfortunately,  no  traces 
are  now  to  be  seen ;  but  the  one  on  the 
southern  bank  in  all  likelihood  stood  on 
the  dunes  near  the  building  until  recent- 
ly occupied  in  summer  as  a  nunnery. 

The  position  of  the  first  fort  attacked, 
the  one  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
river,  is  not  so  easy  to  ascertain,  having, 
indeed,  been  long  a  matter  of  curious 
speculation.  This  may  be  in  part  be- 
cause those  who  have  written  upon  this 
subject  have  not  visited  the  scene  of 
these  events,  while  those  who  have  been 
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there,  and  are  familiar  with  the  region, 
have  failed  to  study  the  records  with 
sufficient  care.  By  some  it  has  been  as- 
sumed that  this  fort  stood  a  few  rods 
northeast  of  the  hotel,  on  a  bank  over- 
grown with  palmettos  that  overhangs 
the  beach  skirting  Talbot  Inlet,  at  the 
entrance  to  what  is  called  Lover's  Lane. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  here  would 
have  been  the  most  eligible  spot  to  com- 
mand the  passage  through  the  inlet. 
But  to  accept  this  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion would  be  to  ignore  not  only  the 
direct  statements  of  De  Gourgues,  an 
eye-witness,  of  Charlevoix,  and  other 
chroniclers,  but  also  the  physical  aspects 
of  the  situation. 

A  small  fort,  garrisoned  by  only  sixty 
men,  would  have  been  in  a  most  exposed 
position,  if  isolated  from  and  unsupport- 
ed by  the  other  two  forts ;  whereas  by 
being  further  south  and  west  it  could  at 
once  command  the  inlet,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  Mayport  battery  control  the 
main  ship-channel  into  the  River  of  May. 
The  narrative  states  that  the  French, 
after  landing  on  the  island,  pushed 
through  the  forest  until,  at  five  in  the 
afternoon,  they  came  to  a  wide  inlet, 
presumably  Talbot  Inlet.  The  account 
of  De  Gourgues  leaves  one  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  then  still  consider- 
ably north  of  the  Spanish  fort,  for  they 
marched  along  the  sands,  which  run  as 
nearly  as  possible  north  and  south  on 
the  east  side  of  the  island  as  far  as  the 
southern  entrance  of  Talbot  Inlet.  As 
the  French  are  stated  to  have  marched 
down  the  beach,  and  as  there  is  no  beach 
on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  clearly 
the  road  followed  was  along  Talbot  In- 
let. This  route  was  suggested  by  one  of 
the  Indian  chiefs,  who  perceived  the 
great  difficulty  the  French  found  in 
traversing  the  dense  undergrowth  of  the 
primeval  forests. 

We  are  now  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  chief  point  of  interest  in  this  inves- 
tigation :  where  stood  the  Spanish  fort 
on  Fort  George  Island  ?  In  consider- 


ing the  unvarnished  statements  of  eye- 
witnesses or  credible  historians  on  this 
subject,  we  may  justly  conclude  that  the 
spot  which  enables  us  most  clearly  to 
harmonize  the  facts  as  recorded  must 
evidently  be,  in  all  likelihood,  the  posi- 
tion where  the  fort  stood,  without  regard 
to  any  supposed  expediency  in  favor  of 
some  oilier  site  :  first,  the  attacking 
party  marched,  as  we  have  seen,  along 
the  beach  until  in  sight  of  the  fort,  and 
was  then  arrested  in  its  progress  by  a 
stream  or  inlet  until,  the  tide  falling, 
the  depth  was  reduced  to  a  degree  that 
allowed  them  to  ford  it ;  second,  the  fort 
was  partially  concealed  by  trees  in  the 
rear,  which  enabled  the  Indians,  ap- 
proaching from  the  interior  of  the  island, 
to  form  an  ambush ;  third,  it  faced  the 
beach,  to  the  edge  of  which  the  victors 
wheeled  the  captured  cannon,  and  were 
thence  able  to  annoy  the  enemy  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  short  range, 
suited  to  the  small  guns  of  the  period ; 
fourth,  we  are  distinctly  told  that  the 
enemy  were  able  to  see  the  commotion 
from  the  opposite  fort ;  and  fifth,  from 
this  point,  or  not  far  from  it,  the  In- 
dians swam  across  to  Mayport,  which 
many  of  them  could  not  have  done  ex- 
cept at  a  narrow  part  of  the  river. 

Such  are  the  points  to  harmonize  in 
searching  for  the  site  of  the  Spanish  fort 
on  Fort  George  Island.  That  it  was  on 
that  island  is  indicated,  in  addition  to  the 
above  points  to  be  hereinafter  considered, 
by  the  fact  that  the  French  followed  the 
channels  from  the  north,  and  proceeded 
by  water  until  they  were  stopped  by  an 
island  on  which  stood  the  fort.  Natural- 
ly, therefore,  they  landed  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Fort  George  Island,  about 
where  the  present  "  Homestead  "  man- 
sion stands,  amid  its  stately  groves  of  oak 
festooned  with  Spanish  moss.  The  fine 
roads,  unsurpassed  for  attractiveness, 
which  now  make  it  so  easy  and  agreea- 
ble to  ramble  or  ride  over  the  island, 
did  not  then  exist ;  it  was  a  dense,  stub- 
born wilderness,  excessively  difficult  for 
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heavily  armed  troops  to  penetrate,  im- 
peded as  they  were  with  baggage  and 
weighty  arquebuses,  breastplates  and 
helmets,  while  the  circumstances  ren- 
dered rapidity  of  the  last  importance. 
Therefore,  after  toiling  awhile  in  the 
forest,  the  French  turned  to  the  left  and 
took  to  the  beach,  which  is  hard  and  for 
the  most  part  was  scarcely  discernible 
from  Mayport,  in  days  before  the  spy- 
glass had  been  invented.  Still,  in  the 
last  portion  of  the  march,  the  movement 
of  dark  masses  might  have  been  per- 
ceived from  the  high  dunes  of  Mayport, 
and  therefore  De  Gourgues  very  likely 
marched  his  men  single  file,  crouching 
close  under  the  bank,  tufted  with  pal- 
metto. This  necessitated  more  deliber- 
ate movement,  and  partly  accounts  for 
the  length  of  time  occupied  in  arriving 
within  sight  of  the  fort. 

Along  the  southeastern  extremity  of 
Fort  George  Island  there  stretches  a 
long,  wide  sand-spit,  flanked  upon  the 
land  side  by  knolls,  rising  both  above  the 
beach  and  the  salt  meadows,  which  are 
covered  with  long  grasses  and  clumps 
of  verdure.  On  one  of  these  knolls 
was,  in  my  opinion,  the  spot  where  the 
fort  stood.  A  broad,  winding  creek  sep- 
arates the  beach  from  these  wooded 
hillocks.  This  is  in  all  probability  the 
water  which  delayed  the  attack  of  the 
French.  The  tide  rises  there  from  four 
to  six  feet,  and  to  swim  the  creek  would 
have  been  highly  inexpedient,  under  the 
circumstances.  But  at  low  tide  the 
creek  is  barely  f ordable,  and  it  was  then 
crossed  by  the  daring  adventurers'  wad- 
ing up  to  their  necks,  holding  their  pikes 
and  arquebuses  over  their  heads,  and  the 
powder-flasks  bound  to  their  helmets. 

From  the  beach,  at  the  point  where 
we  consider  the  fort  to  have  been,  the 
distance  to  the  opposite  shore  is  pre- 
cisely five  eighths  of  a  mile.  This  dis- 
tance is  quite  within  range  of  the  cul- 
verins,  which  at  any  rate  would  have 
been  able  to  prevent  any  reinforcements 
coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Spaniards  or 


to  attack  the  patache,  which,  following 
the  channel  along  Talbot  Inlet,  evident- 
ly arrived  at  the  scene  of  action  about 
this  time.  Again,  by  running  a  few 
rods  southwest  of  that  point,  the  In- 
dians would  have  had  actually  less  than 
half  a  mile  to  swim  from  bank  to  bank, 
- —  a  distance  easy  of  accomplishment  for 
athletes  like  those  naked,  copper-colored 
savages,  especially  if  the  tide  was  com- 
ing in,  which  we  are  led  to  infer  was 
the  case,  as  the  creek  was  crossed  at  ex- 
treme low  tide,  when  it  was  on  the  turn. 

The  facts  that  the  short-range  guns  of 
the  time  were  available  from  Mayport 
to  annoy  the  French  across  the  river, 
and  that  the  Indians  swam  to  the  south- 
ern bank,  are  to  me  conclusive  that  the 
fort  stood  either  on  one  of  the  hum- 
mocks already  mentioned,  west  of  the 
beach  and  the  creek,  or  at  the  spot 
where  Pilot  Town  now  stands,  as  indi- 
cated on  the  charts.  But  that  it  was  not 
at  the  latter  place  seems,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  be  proved  by  the  proximity  of 
the  fort  to  the  creek.  All  the  essentials 
to  connect  the  site  of  the  fort  with  the 
narrative  are,  in  my  opinion,  found  com- 
bined at  the  place  I  have  indicated 
above.  Shea  somewhat  skeptically  says, 
"Is  it  creditable  that  De  Gourgues' 
cannon  and  the  artillery  of  the  second 
Spanish  fort  kept  up  a  duel  across  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  John's,  and  the  In- 
dians swam  it?  "  To  this  I  respectfully 
reply  that  if  we  locate  the  site  of  the 
first  fort  in  accordance  with  the  forego- 
ing observations  and  conclusions,  these 
statements  are  not  only  credible,  but  cer- 
tain. Indeed,  I  cannot  see  for  a  moment 
how  a  careful  examination  of  the  scene 
of  these  events  could  result  otherwise 
than  in  confirming  the  narrative  of  the 
old  chroniclers. 

Another  argument,  more  hypothetical 
than  those  already  adduced,  but  still 
worthy  of  attention  as  adding  cumula- 
tive force  to  our  objections  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  fort  at  Pilot  Town,  is  found 
in  the  name  of  Fort  George  Island. 
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Pilot  Town  is  just  beyond  it ;  not  on  the 
island  at  all,  but  separated  from  it  by  a 
narrow  creek,  —  so  narrow,  in  fact,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  the  creek  mentioned 
by  the  historians.  Now,  what  is  the 
source  from  which  Fort  George  Island 
derived  its  name  ?  The  descendants  of 
Mr.  Mackintosh,  who  came  to  the  island 
from  Scotland  about  a  century  ago, 
claim  that  he  gave  it  the  name  as  a 
reminder  of  his  home  in  the  mother 
country.  But  in  an  old  map  illustrating 
General  Oglethorpe's  expedition  against 
St.  Augustine,  we  find  the  island  already 
called  Fort  George  many  years  earlier. 
This  seems  to  indicate  either  that  the 
Spaniards  gave  that  name  to  their  fort, 
whence  it  was  applied  to  the  island,  or 
that  the  present  name  is  a  corruption  of 
the  word  Gourgues.  Such  changes  in 
the  pronunciation  of  proper  names  we 
all  know  to  be  excessively  common.  The 
inference  is  obvious  as  to  the  position  of 
the  fort. 

The  daring  and  romantic  exploit  of 
Dominique  de  Gourgues  is  of  such  he- 
roic character,  and  so  imperishable  in 


the  annals  of  our  colonial  period,  that 
we  offer  no  apology  for  attempting  to 
add  fresh  clues  towards  the  settlement 
of  vexed  points  in  the  narrative  of  the 
vengeance  he  wreaked  on  the  Spaniards 
in  Florida. 

Before  closing,  however,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  call  attention  in  this  con- 
nection to  another  point  relating  to  Fort 
George  Island.  The  Indians,  according 
to  Charlevoix,  asserted  that  silver  abound- 
ed in  the  mountains  along  the  St.  John's 
River.  Shea,  who  apparently  had  never 
been  to  the  St.  John's  River  when  he 
prepared  his  notes  on  this  subject,  states 
in  a  footnote  that  these  mountains  were 
what  is  now  known  as  St.  John's  Bluff, 
which  is  forty  feet  high,  and  the  site  of 
Fort  San  Mateo.  Is  it  not  far  more 
likely  that  these  mountains  are  repre- 
sented by  Mount  Cornelia,  on  Fort 
George  Island,  the  highest  land  between 
the  Navesink  Highlands  and  Key  West, 
and  more  than  twice  the  altitude  of  St. 
John's  Bluff?  What  if  silver  should 
indeed  be  discovered  in  Fort  George 
Island  ? 

S.  G.  W.  Benjamin. 
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WE  cannot  say  that  we  have  ever  felt 
concerning  the  Rev.  John  Knox  as  Mrs. 
Blimber  did  with  regard  to  Cicero, — 
that  the  one  thing  neeedful  to  complete 
the  happiness  of  life  would  have  been 
to  know  him  in  the  flesh.  We  fancy, 
indeed,  that  the  great  Scotch  divine  can 
never  have  been  what  is  technically 
called  nice  to  know;  but  there  is  no 
denying  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  sa- 
gacity, and,  in  spite  of  himself,  —  for 
one  can  guess  how  indignantly  he  would 
have  repelled  the  romantic  imputation, 
—  he  was,  we  think,  a  bit  of  a  seer.  For 
is  it  not  evident  that,  when  he  wrote  his 
famous  First  Blast,  he  was  influenced 
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by  something  over  and  above  a  fierce 
personal  distrust  of  the  "  monstrous 
regiment  "  of  the  ill-starred  Mary  ?  It 
was  the  preponderance  of  woman  in  the 
abstract  against  which  the  old  Puritan 
rebelled  in  advance.  It  was  an  uncon- 
scious exercise  of  second  sight,  we  make 
no  doubt,  which  revealed  to  him,  afar  off, 
the  coming  of  a  feminine  era,  and  caused 
him  to  blow  that  crashing  trumpet  of 
his,  as  one  who  sounds  alarm,  and  sum- 
mons a  scattered  host  to  the  defense  of 
sacred  rights  in  jeopardy. 

It  is  but  a  trifle  of  three  hundred 
years  or  so  since  that  note  of  warning 
sounded,  and  it  must  be  owned  that,  up 
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to  the  present  time,  the  forces  of  manly 
conservatism  have  made  shift  to  hold 
the  political  fort  right  stoutly.  They 
have  been  attacked,  though  not  as  yet 
invested,  but  who  shall  count  the  little 
places  they  have  lost  meanwhile  in  the 
outlying  fields  of  literature  ? 

To  drop  the  military  figure,  we  have 
been  freshly  and  very  deeply  impressed 
of  late  by  the  strong  writing  of  very 
young  women.  There  is  only  one  thing 
more  remarkable  than  the  variety  and 
gravity  of  the  tasks  which  the  fair  as- 
pirants now  undertake,  and  that  is  the 
signal  success,  at  least  up  to  a  certain 
point,  which  attends  so  many  of  these 
precocious  efforts.  Let  us  consider  a 
few  of  them,  in  the  line  of  popular  fic- 
tion. 

What  would  John  Knox  have  said  to 
Wuthering  Heights,  or  to  Love's  Mar- 
tyr, or  to  The  Story  of  an  African 
Farm  ?  Widely  as  these  books  differ  in 
literary  merit,  they  have  in  common  an 
element  of  gloomy  power,  a  strange, 
incalculable,  unclassifiable  energy.  The 
motives  which  actuate  their  authors  are 
stern,  and  seemingly  quite  impersonal. 
They  deal  resolutely,  preferably,  with 
broad  vulgarities  of  scene,  with  pain- 
ful situations,  with  harsh  and  sad  com- 
binations of  influence  and  incident,  with 
the  darker  and  more  sinister  aspects,  es- 
pecially of  masculine  character.  Easy 
lots,  conventional  virtues,  natural  pieties, 
and  innocent  delights,  —  these  things 
appear  immeasurably  remote  from  the 
imaginations  of  the  austere  young  dra- 
matists, and  rose-water,  one  feels,  would 
threaten  them  with  hydrophobia.  Yet 
with  every  one  of  them  the  memories  of 
the  schoolroom  must  have  been  fresh 
when  she  began  to  write  ;  nor  had  one 
passed,  when  she  achieved  her  chef 
d'ceuvre,  the  heyday  of  a  girl's  dancing 
years.  Fancy  John  Knox  ordering  *»a 
squadron  of  these  wide-eyed  young  Am- 
azons of  the  pen  to  present  distaffs  ! 

There  is  more  point  than  may  at  first 
sight  appear  in  thus  harping  upon  the 


names  of   the  great  Scotch  censor  and 
theological   athlete.       For   those    over- 
shadowing spiritual  verities,  or  possibili- 
ties, the  iron  key  to  which  John  Knox 
assumed  to  hold,  and  brandished  in  so 
redoubtable  a  fashion,  are  precisely  the 
subjects  which  forever   importune,  and 
frequently  quite  absorb,  the  attention  of 
the  fresh  and  inquisitive  minds  in  ques- 
tion.    They  have   no   patience,  any  of 
them,  with  the  truces  and  compromises, 
the  concessions  and  oblivions,  whereby 
the  great  bulk  of  adult  mankind  is  bound 
to  live.     They  are  enamored  of  the  bot- 
tom of  things.     In  their  studies  of  hu- 
man nature,  they  make  straight  for  the 
central  mysteries  of  life  and  faith,  and 
the  warp  of   the  fabric  into  which  the 
grotesque  and  often  terrible  figures  of 
their   youthful  fancy  are  woven    is,  in 
every  instance,  what   may   be   broadly 
termed  religious.     Are  there  any  Pow- 
ers above,  and,  if  so,  who  are  they,  and 
what   are   their  intentions  toward   our- 
selves ?     It  is  by  way  of  uttermost  pro- 
test against  a  type  of  religious  teaching 
almost  identical  in  essentials  with  that 
of  John  Knox,  that  Lyndall  and  Waldo, 
on   their   God -forsaken  African   farm, 
rush  to  the  extremes,  the  one  of  active 
and  defiant,  the   other  of   patient   and 
passive,  Nihilism.    The  burning  question 
at  the  core  of  poor  Emily  Bronte's  vol- 
canic essay  is,  whether  or  no  a  love  like 
that  of  Catherine  Earnshaw,  fierce,  or- 
ganic, self-consuming,  may  be  a  fire  of 
purification  as  well  as  of  torment,  and 
win  the  subject  of  it  forgiveness,  in  the 
end,  for  her  neglect  of  natural  humani- 
ties and  her  scorn  of  written  law.      The 
question  is   in  fact   propounded,  in    so 
many  piercing  words,  over  the  body  of 
the   dead   Catherine ;  and  the   same  is 
virtually  repeated   upon   the  tombstone 
which  stands  as  frontispiece  to  the  his- 
tory of  Catherine's  younger,  more  ten- 
der,   more   polished,    but   hardly  more 
tamed   or  disciplined  sister,  Rosamund 
Merry. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning  of  this  re- 
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markable,  not  to  say  startling,  series  of 
tales,  let  us  refresh  a  little  more  in  de- 
tail our  memories  of  Wuthering  Heights. 
Painful,  nay  repulsive,  as  the  story  is, 
upon  the  whole,  and  many  times  more 
tragic  than  the  rest,  in  that  it  was  in- 
deed the  first  and  last  articulate  word  of 
its  author,  the  reader  of  to-day  who  has 
partially  forgotten  will  find  a  reperusal 
of  it  worth  his  while.  The  reader  of 
to-day,  indeed,  appreciates  it  far  more 
truly  than  any  reader  of  its  own  epoch 
did,  or  could  have  done,  excepting  al- 
ways the  great  creature  whose  terse  yet 
piteous  epitaph  on  her  greater  sister 
forms  the  preface  to  the  second  edition 
of  Wuthering  Heights.  The  book  was 
curiously  and,  so  far  as  its  author  was 
concerned,  distressingly  in  advance  of 
its  time.  Looking  for  the  date  of  its 
first  appearance,  we  are  amazed  to  see 
that  it  is  actually  forty  years  old  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  book  has  already  survived 
its  author  by  a  period  nearly  as  long  as 
her  own  life.  The  utmost  which  this 
grim  tale  found,  for  years,  at  the  hands 
even  of  its  most  merciful  critics  was 
apology ;  then  a  generation  arose  for 
which  it  possessed  a  sort  of  fearful  fas- 
cination ;  and  now,  at  last,  it  commands 
a  cult,  and  is  acknowledged  to  have 
founded  a  school.  Thy  fame  has  come 
late,  poor  fiery  spirit,  who  passed  so 
long  ago,  uttering  an  unintelligible  cry, 
but  it  is  fame.  One  would  so  gladly 
know  whether  it  is  regarded  by  thee  at 
all,  and,  if  so,  whether  with  complacence, 
or  sorrow,  or  scorn. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  ex- 
traordinary and  very  morbid  conditions 
of  life  under  which  the  work  of  the 
Bronte's  is  now  understood  to  have  been 
produced.  The  world  knows  only  too 
much  about  it,  and  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  capital  has  assuredly  been 
made  out  of  the  sad  secrets  of  that 
moorland  parsonage.  Nor  is  it  of  much 
use  to  try  and  test  a  book  like  Wuther- 
ing Heights  by  received  literary  stan- 
dards and  canons.  The  latest  classifica- 


tion, which  groups  it  with  Rousseau's 
Confessions  and  the  Vita  Nuova,  is  one 
which  I  can  neither  accept  nor  under- 
stand. The  work  of  Charlotte  Bronte, 
over  and  above  its  fine  imaginative 
qualities,  had  symmetry  and  coherence, 
and  just  enough  of  the  alloy  of  conven- 
tionalism to  make  it  pass  with  com  of 
the  realm.  But  Emily's  writing  is  ab- 
solutely original  and  absolutely  lawless ; 
a  mixture  of  transcendant  merits  and 
glaring  defects.  She  is  at  the  same 
time  slavishly  realistic  and  outrageously 
romantic.  Rapid,  nay  precipitate,  in  ac- 
tion though  her  story  be,  it  is  in  no  true 
sense  of  the  word  dramatic.  There  is 
a  certain  vagueness,  after  all,  about  the 
portentous  individuality  of  her  stormy 
people.  They  are  dark  and  threatening 
always,  but  they  tower,  and  sink,  and 
shift  their  semblance,  as  though  touched 
with  the  instability  of  mountain  mist. 
They  all,  except,  perhaps,  the  barely  vi- 
talized being  whom  the  first  Catherine 
so  strangely  married,  obey  the  same  wild 
impulses,  and  talk  the  same  prehistoric 
dialect.  What  folk  they  are  to  have 
been  born  in  the  brain  of  an  unsophisti- 
cated girl !  —  utterly  alien  to  all  sane  ex- 
perience, morally  hideous  for  the  most 
part,  yet  asserting  their  right  to  their 
own  primitive  conditions  of  being  with 
a  voice  there  is  no  gainsaying.  Some 
flaxen-haired  daughter  of  the  cave-men, 
the  belle  of  her  aboriginal  tribe,  reclin- 
ing at  twilight  by  the  door  of  her 
murky  dwelling,  and  making  a  confi- 
dence concerning  her  approaching  nup- 
tials with  a  neighboring  chief,  may  have 
spoken  much  as  Catherine  here  speaks 
to  Nelly  Dean  :  — 

"  i  I  don't  want  your  permission  to 
marry  Edgar.  I  shall  marry  him ; 
and  yet  you  have  not  told  me  whether 
I  am  right.' 

"  *  Perfectly  right,  if  people  be  right 
to  marry  only  for  the  present.  And 
now  let  us  hear  what  you  are  unhappy 
about.  Your  brother  will  be  pleased ; 
the  old  lady  and  gentleman  will  not  ob- 
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ject,  I  think;  you  will  escape  from  a 
disorderly,  comfortless  home  into  a 
wealthy,  respectable  one ;  *>nd  you  love 
Edgar,  and  Edgar  loves  you.  All  seems 
smooth  and  easy  ;  where  is  the  obsta- 
cle?' 

"  '  Here  !  and  HERE  ! '  replied  Cather- 
ine, striking  one  hand  on  her  forehead, 
and  the  other  on  her  breast.  *  In  which- 
ever place  the  soul  lives.  In  my  soul 
and  in  my  heart,  I'm  convinced  I'm 
wrong.' 

"  (  That  's  very  strange.  I  cannot 
make  it  out.' " 

Catherine  offers  to  explain  by  relat- 
ing a  dream  of  hers,  which  the  old  ser- 
vant rather  gruffly  refuses  to  hear,  be- 
ing, as  she  freely  avows,  superstitious 
about  dreams,  and  fearing,  from  the 
dark  expression  of  Catherine's  magnifi- 
cent eyes,  that  she  may  hear  something 
uncanny  and  funeste.  But  the  girl  is 
not  to  be  so  deterred. 

"  '  If  I  were  in  heaven,  Nelly,'  she 
said,  '  I  should  be  extremely  miserable.' 

"  '  Because  you  are  not  fit  to  go  there,' 
I  answered.  *  All  sinners  would  be  mis- 
erable in  heaven.' 

"  '  But  it  is  not  for  that.  I  dreamed 
once  that  I  was  there.  ...  And  I  was 
only  going  to  tell  you  that  heaven  did 
not  seem  to  be  my  home ;  and  I  broke 
my  heart  with  weeping  to  come  back  to 
earth;  and  the  angels  were  so  angry 
that  they  flung  me  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  heath  on  the  top  of  Wuthering 
Heights,  where  I  woke  sobbing  with  joy. 
That  will  do  to  explain  my  secret  as 
well  as  the  other.  I  Ve  no  more  busi- 
ness to  marry  Edgar  Linton  than  I  have 
to  be  in  heaven  ;  and  if  the  wicked  man 
in  there  had  not  brought  Heathcliffe  so 
low,  I  should  not  have  thought  of  it. 
It  would  degrade  me  to  marry  Heath- 
cliffe now,  so  he  shall  never  know  how 
I  love  him ;  and  that,  not  because  he  is 
handsome,  Nelly,  but  because  he  is  more 
myself  than  I  am.  Whatever  our  souls 
are  made  of,  his  and  mine  are  the  same, 
and  Linton's  is  as  different  as  a  moon- 


beam from  lightning,  or  as  frost  from 
fire.'  " 

These  are  winged  words,  if  you  will, 
but  their  flight  is  as  blind  as  that  of  bats 
or  birds,  who  dash  their  brains  against 
the  first  transparent  obstacle ;  while 
those  which  the  monstrous  object  of 
Catherine's  passion  employs  to  express 
his  mode  of  returning  it  are  barely 
quotable.  It  is  not  that  the  latter  are 
indecent.  They  are  too  broad,  and  sim- 
ple, and  unashamed  to  convey  any  idea 
of  the  sort.  But  withdrawn  from  their 
connection  they  would  seem  intolerably 
brutal  and  blasphemous;  and  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  agree  with  Charlotte 
Bronte  as  to  the  futility  of  any  such 
weak  device  as  that  of  dashes  between 
the  initial  and  final  letters  for  mitigat- 
ing the  effect  of  their  profanity.  Possi- 
bly such  language  would  have  appeared 
only  the  amiable  expression  of  a  natural 
sentiment,  beside  the  cave's  mouth,  ten 
thousand  years  ago.  At  present,  it  must 
be  explained,  as  the  vast  majority  of  the 
senseless  oaths  men  utter  have  to  be  ex- 
plained, as  a  safety-valve  for  the  super- 
fluous and  unmanageable  nervous  energy 
of  the  author. 

Yet  a  certain  tenderness  of  instinct 
goes  along  with  all  this  coarseness. 
There  is  beauty  amid  the  brutality. 
Emily  Bronte  seems  to  have  had  but 
three  ideas,  but  these  three  were  uni- 
versal and  essential :  life,  the  life  of 
nature  and  of  man,  in  their  deep  kinship 
and  possible  ultimate  identity  ;  love,  the 
primeval  instinct  which  draws  man  and 
woman  together,  to  the  end  that  life  may 
be  perpetuated  ;  and  death,  the  inexora- 
ble arrest  and  seeming  end,  both  of  life 
and  love.  No  slighter  or  more  transi- 
tory thoughts  than  these  can  detain  her 
for  a  moment.  A  short  cut  across  the 
bleak,  spiritual  wilderness  into  which  she 
was  born  has  led  her  to  the  very  sources 
of  being,  and  into  these  she  peers,  help- 
lessly, of  course,  but  with  what  imperi- 
ous inquisition,  what  virginal  audacity  ! 
With  those  final  secular  mysteries,  which 
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have  baffled  the  stoutest  inquiries  of  all 
ages,  she  wrestles  such  a  fall  as  reminds 
one  of  the  mythical  duels  of  the  maiden 
Brynhild. 

The  culminating  scene  of  Wuthering 
Heights,  where  Heathcliffe  forces  his 
way  into  the  presence  of  the  dazed 
Catherine,  and  she  dies  under  the  shock 
communicated  by  his  ruthless  embraces, 
goes  as  far  as  human  language  can  inno- 
cently go  toward  expressing  the  conven- 
tionally inexpressible.  It  is  too  long 
to  be  quoted  entire,  and  I  find  I  have 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  heart  to 
mutilate  it.  Moreover,  it  is  already, 
doubtless,  known  by  heart  to  all  Emily 
Bronte's  conscious  and  unconscious  imi- 
tators ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  which 
make  an  era  in  a  reader's  life,  and 
which,  by  their  negligent  superiority  to 
what  is  commonly  called  style,  incline 
one,  for  a  moment,  to  set  a  slight  value 
on  the  utmost  achievements  of  premedi- 
tated literary  art. 

Yet  that  feeling  also  is  corrected  when 
we  come  to  see  what  a  direct  disciple  of 
Emily  Bronte  —  for  so  we  must  consid- 
er Miss  Alma  -  Tadema  —  can  do  by 
way  of  treating  a  theme  after  her  teach- 
er's own  heart,  with  every  appliance  of 
earnest  culture,  and  the  most  delicate 
and  highly  developed  skill  of  the  rever- 
ent and  laborious  writer.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  think  it  no  discredit  to  a  be- 
ginner in  any  art,  but  rather  an  honora- 
ble and  hopeful  symptom,  to  be  willing 
to  work  frankly  after  somebody.  It 
shows  modesty,  at  least,  and  the  price- 
less power  of  admiration ;  while  such 
individuality  as  does  assert  itself  under 
the  self-imposed  bonds  of  the  imitative 
work  is  apt  to  be  involuntary  and  irre- 
pressible, and  therefore  rich  in  promise 
for  the  future.  Of  such  "  promise  and 
potentiality  "  I  think  that  Love's  Martyr 
contains  plenty.  Meanwhile,  the  finest 
quality  fully  revealed  by  the  book  itself 
is  more  a  moral  than  an  artistic  one ; 
I  mean  the  marvelous  thoroughness  of 
its  workmanship.  The  scene  is  sup- 


posed to  be  laid  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  while  the  memories  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror  are  still  recent ;  for 
the  heroine,  Rosamund,  has  been  or- 
phaned by  the  guillotine.  There  is  no 
parade  of  historical  accuracy.  The 
French  Revolution  is  almost  the  only 
great  political  event  which  is  expressly 
mentioned  ;  nevertheless,  the  book  is  lit- 
erally steeped  in  the  spirit  of  its  era.  I 
can  at  this  moment  recall  hardly  a  sin- 
gle detailed  description,  or  deliberate 
array  of  properties  ;  yet  the  very  rooms 
in  which  the  action  passes  are  always 
furnished,  to  the  imagination,  with  the 
stiff  meubles  of  the  first  imperial  period ; 
the  men  wear  its  high-waisted  surtouts, 
and  the  women  its  round  hats  and  scant 
petticoats,  and  they  make  no  lapses  from 
its  peculiar  phraseology,  simply,  as  it 
would  seem,  because  they  know  no  oth- 
er. When  one  reflects  on  the  amount 
of  patient  preparation  for  writing  which 
all  this  implies,  the  untiring  study  of  the 
time  in  all  its  aspects,  the  uncompro- 
mising ideal  of  truth,  the  singular  self- 
restraint,  one  feels  an  immense  and,  in 
some  sort,  humble  respect  for  a  young 
author  who  can  thus  begin  ;  but  one  is 
more  than  ever  astonished  at  her  choice 
of  a  theme,  at  the  daring  of  one  so  pre- 
eminently docile,  and  at  the  intrinsic 
savagery  of  a  tale  which  is  related  with 
all  the  refined  art  of  ultra-civilization. 
Miss  Alma  -  Tadema' s  execution  is  so 
curiously  even  that  it  is  difficult  to  se- 
lect from  her  book  a  single  passage  for 
quotation.  The  following  will  perhaps 
illustrate,  as  well  as  any  other,  the  qual- 
ities which  I  have  endeavored  to  empha- 
size :  — 

"  I  found  her  in  Janet's  little  parlor, 
sitting  on  the  floor  by  the  window,  press- 
ing her  face  against  the  window-pane  ; 
she  heard  me,  and,  drawing  her  hand 
across  her  forehead,  looked  up  next 
moment  with  a  gentle  smile.  I  knelt 
beside  her.  '  Sweet  one,'  said  I,  *  is 
anything  amiss  ?  —  and  she  answered, 
"  No  ; '  but  I  had  surprised  a  look  of 
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torment  in  her  eyes  that  haunted  me  till 
evening. 

"  My  hosts  were  dressed  and  ready  to 
receive  their  guests  before  I  came  into 
the  desolate  ballroom ;  but  they  soon  left 
me  to  the  dreary  companionship  of  chairs 
and  candles.  I  was  feeling  much  de- 
pressed, when  my  dear  girl  joined  me, 
and  at  sight  of  her  I  stood  dumb  with 
admiration.  She  was  dressed  from  head 
to  foot  in  white :  her  gown  was  of  some 
fine  Indian  stuff,  embroidered  half-way 
up  the  short,  narrow  skirt,  as  well  as 
over  the  small  bodice  and  shoulder 
sleeves.  I  remember  the  dress  well,  al- 
though she  never  wore  it  again. 

"  '  Rosamund  ! '  I  cried,  '  why  are 
you  so  beautiful  ?  You  make  me  long 
to  shut  you  in  a  room  and  keep  you 
from  stranger  eyes.  Oh,  my  girl,  how 
beautiful  you  are ! ' 

"  '  I  did  it,'  she  replied  softly,  '  be- 
cause of  what  you  said.  Uncle  —  he 
always  liked  me  best  in  white.'  " 

It  seems  to  me  that  Love's  Martyr  is 
very  much  the  sort  of  book  which  Char- 
lotte Bronte  had  in  mind  when  she  de- 
scribed, sadly  but  with  assumed  stoicism, 
the  work  which  Emily  might  have  done, 
had  she  been  otherwise  placed  in  life, 
and  not  so  untimely  snatched  away : 
"  Doubtless,  had  her  lot  been  cast  in  a 
town,  her  writings,  if  she  had  written 
at  all,  would  have  possessed  a  different 
character.  .  .  .  Had  she  but  lived,  her 
mind  would,  of  itself ,  have  grown  like 
a  strong  tree,  straighter,  wider-spread- 
ing, and  its  matured  fruit  would  have 
attained  a  mellower  ripeness  and  a  sum- 
mer bloom."  Perhaps  ;  but,  meanwhile, 
and  setting  their  very  dissimilar  literary 
merits  quite  aside,  the  fierce,  poetic  rus- 
ticity of  the  one  and  the  studiously 
modulated  urbanity  of  the  other,  what 
can  we  make  of  the  motif,  either  of  the 
original  tale  or  the  variant,  but  a  plea, 
wondering,  pitying,  and,  so  far  as  the 
pleader  is  concerned,  quite  guileless,  for 
the  animal  instinct  against  the  artificial 
decree  ?  Were  the  voices  less  fresh  and 


candid  that  utter  this  revolutionary  pro- 
test, we  might  turn  away  and  decline  to 
listen.  As  it  is,  they  arrest  and  over- 
come us  with  a  feeling  that  borders  upon 
awe.  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  !  " 
is  all  that  Rosamund's  magnanimous  hus- 
band dares  order  carved  above  her  last 
sleeping-place.  And  what  says  the  faith- 
ful old  serving-woman  of  Catherine  be- 
side the  beautiful  corpse  of  her  way- 
ward mistress  ?  "  It  asserted  its  own 
tranquillity,  which  seemed  a  pledge  of 
equal  quiet  to  its  former  inhabitant. 
4  Do  you  believe  such  people  are  happy 
in  the  other  world?  I  would  give  a 
great  deal  to  know!  Retracing  the 
course  of  Catherine  Linton,  I  fear  we 
have  no  right  to  think  she  is,  but  we  '11 
leave  her  with  her  Maker.'  " 

The  moral  sense  is  assuredly  not  sleep- 
ing in  those  whom,  from  generation  to 
generation,  such  questions  assail.  It  is 
rather  intensely,  not  to  say  feverishly, 
alive.  They  are  no  atheists,  for  they 
feel  in  every  spiritual  nerve  the  touch  of 
the  unknown  divinity.  But  they  dwell 
in  intellectual  chaos,  and  a  great  darkness 
broods  over  the  face  of  the  deep  they 
have  rashly  essayed  to  sound. 

Of  these  two  marked  specimens  of 
maiden  prowess,  however,  the  rank  of  the 
one  has  been  so  many  times  adjudged  of 
late  that  it  would  hardly  have  been  need- 
ful to  recur  to  it  but  for  the  powerful  in- 
fluence which  it  still  continues  to  exert ; 
and  the  proved  and  positive  merit  of  the 
other  is  still  the  merit  of  an  exquisite 
translation  from  a  savage  into  a  lettered 
tongue.  The  case  is  different  with  the 
remaining  book  upon  our  list.  Wuth- 
ering  Heights  was  indeed,  as  has  been 
said,  "  moorish  and  wild  and  knotty  as  a 
root  of  heath."  But  Roman  ways  and 
walls  have  traversed  the  English  moors, 
and  generations  of  approximately  civi- 
lized men  lie  buried  beneath  their  elastic 
sod.  The  ostrich-farms  of  South  Africa 
are  virgin  soil,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
say  so,  with  a  vengeance.  There  the 
soul,  if  it  thinks  at  all,  —  and  to  some  it 
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appears  to  think  vigorously,  agonizing- 
ly, —  encounters  no  trammels  of  cus- 
tom or  barriers  of  authority ;  finds  no 
veil  of  tradition  between  itself  and  the 
inscrutable  Power  above,  whom  it  ap- 
proaches and  interrogates  with  so  defi- 
ant a  freedom.  Circumspection,  propor- 
tion, propriety,  —  no  such  trivialities  as 
these  have  ever  yet  existed  in  the  land 
of  the  Boers.  All  men  and  women  are 
equal  in  the  pity  of  their  limitations,  at 
least,  and  the  terror  of  their  doom,  to 
that  resolute  student  of  the  life  she  sees 
who  signs  herself  by  the  rude  mascu- 
line appellation  of  "  Ralph  Iron."  Cu- 
rious, nevertheless,  to  observe  the  instinct 
which  impelled  her,  as  it  had  first  im- 
pelled Emily  Bronte,  to  take  shelter  un- 
der a  manly  alias,  and  equally  curious 
the  fact  that  in  each  case  the  ruse  was 
for  a  long  time  completely  successful 
with  the  public.  Miss  Schreyner,  indeed 
(Ralph  Iron),  though  so  marvelously 
conversant  with  the  motives,  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  activities  of  uncultured 
men,  was  perceived  apres  coup  —  that  is, 
after  her  identity  was  declared  —  to  un- 
derstand the  untutored  woman  of  genius 
even  more  profoundly.  She  is  painfully 
preoccupied,  though  still  in  a  strictly  in- 
tellectual fashion,  with  the  problem  of 
the  true  relations  of  the  sexes.  She  is  by 
far  the  greatest  dramatist  of  the  three, 
though  here  Miss  Alma-Tadema  may 
some  day  rival  her.  She  is  a  humorist 
also,  albeit  of  a  somewhat  cynical  type. 
The  strange,  elementary,  often  disgust- 
ingly vulgar  beings  who  tread  her  dreary 
stage  are  drawn  —  one  feels  it  —  to 
the  ugly  life.  They  make  no  mistakes, 
and  never  by  any  possibility  do  they  ex- 
change roles,  like  those  of  Emily  Bronte. 
The  hueless,  treeless,  monotonous  land- 
scape of  the  ostrich-farm  is  indicated  by 
a  few  masterly  lines.  Two  or  three  un- 
happy beings,  of  a  finer  physical  and 
spiritual  type  than  the  rest,  Lyndall, 
Waldo,  Waldo's  father,  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  Gregory  and  poor  little  Em,  dis- 
inherited of  civilization,  and  entangled 


by  divers  cruel  chances  in  the  meshes 
of  this  dull,  animal  existence,  flap  their 
wings  wildly  under  the  net  for  a  time, 
and  then  die,  despairing,  exhausted,  or 
indomitably  rebellious  and  scornful,  as 
the  case  may  be.  When  we  read  the 
brief,  strong  words,  the  untaught  but 
most  telling  phrases  in  which  their  doom 
is  related,  we  are  led  to  reflect  once 
more  on  the  treasures  of  unworked 
force  that  yet  lie  in  the  old  English 
vocables  for  those  who  can  apply  new 
methods  to  the  inexhaustible  ore.  The 
Story  of  an  African  Farm  has  never 
been  as  well  known,  even  in  England, 
as  it  deserves  to  be.  In  America,  we 
suspect,  it  is  barely  known  at  all.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  crave  space 
for  two  or  three  quotations  of  unusual 
length.  The  reader  who  turns  from 
these  to  the  memorable  novel  in  question 
will  not  find  himself  disappointed  in  the 
quality  of  any  part  of  it,  whatever  he 
may  think  of  its  crudity.  And  first 
for  the  old  Boer  woman's  theory  of  her 
sex's  proper  sphere  :  — 

"  A  different  life  showed  itself  in  the 
front  of  the  house,  where  Tant'  Sannie's 
cart  stood  ready  inspanned,  and  the 
Boer  woman  herself  sat  in  the  front 
room  drinking  coffee.  She  had  come  to 
visit  her  step-daughter,  probably  for  the 
last  time,  as  she  now  weighed  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pounds,  and  was  not 
easily  able  to  move.  In  a  chair  sat  her 
mild  young  husband,  nursing  the  baby, 
—  a  pudding-faced,  weak-eyed  child. 

"  *  You  take  it,  and  get  into  the  cart 
with  it,'  said  Tajit'  Sannie.  '  WTrat  do 
you  want  here,  listening  to  our  woman's 
talk?' 

"  The  young  man  arose,  and  meekly 
went  out  with  the  baby. 

"  '  I  'm  very  glad  you  are  going  to  be 
married,  my  child/  said  Tant'  Sannie, 
as  she  drained  the  last  drop  from  her 
coffee-cup.  *  I  would  n't  say  so  while 
that  boy  was  here ;  it  would  make  him 
too  conceited ;  but  marriage  is  the  finest 
thing  in  the  world.  I  've  been  at  it 
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three  times,  and  if  it  pleased  God  to 
take  this  husband  from  me  I  should  have 
another.  There  's  nothing  like  it,  my 
child,  —  nothing.' 

"  <  Perhaps  it  might  not  suit  all  people, 
at  all  times,  so  well  as  it  suits  you,  Tant' 
San  me,'  said  Em.  There  was  a  little 
shade  of  weariness  in  the  voice. 

"  '  Not  suit  every  one  ! '  said  Tant' 
Sannie.  *  If  the  beloved  Redeemer 
didn't  mean  men  to  have  wives,  what 
did  he  make  women  for  ?  That 's  what 
I  say.  If  a  woman  's  old  enough  to 
marry,  and  does  n't,  she  's  sinning  against 
the  Lord ;  it 's  wanting  to  know  better 
than  him.  What,  does  she  think  the 
Lord  took  all  that  trouble  in  making 
her  for  nothing  ?  ' ' 

Let  there  be  set  over  against  this, 
which  is  assuredly  unique  in  its  way, 
the  lucid  last  thoughts  of  the  dying  Lyn- 
dall,  who,  in  her  mad  revolt  from  the 
sordid  conditions  of  her  life,  has  bar- 
tered her  honor  for  a  richer  experience, 
and  now,  deserted  and  denuded  of  a 
woman's  all,  has  turned  her  face  toward 
home,  and  is  fighting  the  last  enemy, 
inch  by  inch,  along  the  weary  road. 
Note,  in  passing,  the  simple,  sculptur- 
esque beauty  of  the  picture  suggested 
by  the  opening  lines.  Ilaria  Giunigi 
herself,  as  she  lies  upon  her  carven 
tomb,  wreathed  with  the  magic  of  a 
half  -  forgotten  art,  and  embosomed  in 
the  immemorial  sanctities  of  the  dim  old 
Lucca  cathedral,  is  hardly  a  fairer  fig- 
ure in  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
seen  her  there  than  this  of  Lyndall's  to 
the  imagination ;  but  oh,  the  difference 
between  the  guarded  and  saintly  wife  of 
olden  time  and  this  poor  little  outcast 
in  the  wilderness  of  a  carnal  world  ! 

"  The  night  was  grown  very  old  when 
from  a  long,  peaceful  sleep  Lyndall 
awoke.  The  candle  burnt  at  her  head, 
the  dog  lay  on  her  feet ;  but  he  shivered, 
as  though  his  resting-place  was  growing 
cold.  She  lay  with  folded  hands,  look- 
ing upwards  ;  and  she  heard  the  oxen 
chewing,  and  she  saw  the  two  mosquitoes 


buzzing  drearily  round  and  round,  and 
her  thoughts  —  her  thoughts  ran  far 
back  into  the  past. 

"  In  her  mind,  through  those  months 
of  anguish,  a  mist  had  rested ;  it  was 
rolled  together  now,  and  the  old  clear 
intellect  rose  from  its  long  torpor.  It 
looked  back  into  the  past ;  it  saw  the 
present ;  there  was  no  future  now.  The 
old  strong  soul  gathered  itself  together 
for  the  last  time ;  it  knew  where  it 
stood. 

"  Slowly  raising  herself  on  her  elbow, 
she  took  from  the  sail  a  glass  that  hung 
pinned  there.  The  fingers  were  already 
cold  and  stiff.  She  put  the  pillow  on 
her  breast,  and  stood  the  glass  against 
it.  Then  the  white  face  on  its  pillow 
looked  into  the  white  face  in  the  glass. 
They  had  looked  at  each  other  so  often 
before.  It  had  been  a  child's  face,  once, 
looking  out  above  its  blue  pinafore  ;  it 
had  been  a  woman's  face,  with  a  dim 
shadow  in  the  eyes,  and  a  deep  assur- 
ance. (  We  are  not  afraid,  you  and  I ; 
we  will  fight  the  world,  and  conquer/ 
Now  to-night  it  had  come  to  this.  The 
dying  eyes  on  the  pillow  looked  into  the 
dying  eyes  in  the  glass  ;  they  knew  that 
their  hour  was  come.  She  raised  one 
hand,  and  pressed  the  stiff  fingers  against 
the  glass.  They  were  growing  very 
stiff ;  she  tried  to  speak  to  it,  but  she 
would  never  speak  again.  Only  the 
wonderful  yearning  light  was  in  the 
eyes  still.  The  body  was  dead  now,  but 
the  soul,  clear  and  unclouded,  looked 
forth. 

"  Then  slowly,  without  a  sound,  the 
beautiful  eyes  closed.  The  dead  face 
that  the  glass  reflected  was  a  thing  of 
marvelous  beauty  and  tranquillity.  The 
Gray  Dawn  crept  in  over  it,  and  saw  it 
lying  there. 

"  Had  she  found  what  she  sought  for, 
—  something  to  worship  ?  Had  she 
ceased  from  being  ?  Who  shall  tell  us  ? 
There  is  a  veil  of  terrible  mist  over  the 
face  of  the  Hereafter." 

Again,   the  pages    are    as  if   stained 
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with  heart's  blood,  which  tell  how  Lyn- 
dall  was  mourned  in  the  desert  where 
she  had  dwelt  before  her  fall,  by  the 
poor,  fettered  soul  who  had  loved  her 
honorably  in  her  bright  first  youth,  and 
who  loved  her  without  change  until  the 
hour  of  his  own  release.  In  vain  he 
questions  all  the  few  books  he  has 
known,  all  the  jejune  creeds  of  which 
he  has  heard,  for  hope  concerning  her. 
The  pitiless  answer  of  the  old-fashioned 
Bible  Christian  revolts  him  ;  the  flowery 
and  feeble  answer  of  the  craven  latter- 
day  Christian  sickens  him ;  and  here  is 
the  transcendentalist's  answer  to  his 
cry:  — 

"  What  have  you  to  do  with  flesh,  the 
gross  and  miserable  garment  in  which  the 
spirit  hides  itself  ?  You  shall  see  her 
again.  But  the  hand,  the  foot,  the  fore- 
head, you  loved,  you  shall  see  no  more. 
The  loves,  the  fears,  the  frailties,  that 
are  born  with  the  flesh,  with  the  flesh 
they  shall  die.  Let  them  die.  There  is 
that  in  man  that  cannot  die,  —  a  seed, 
a  germ,  an  embryo,  a  spiritual  essence. 
Higher  than  she  was  on  earth,  as  the 
tree  is  higher  than  the  seed,  the  man 
than  the  embryo,  so  shall  you  behold 
her,  —  changed,  glorified !  " 

High  words,  ringing  well ;  but  they 
are  the  offering  of  the  jewels  to  the  hun- 
gry, of  gold  to  the  man  who  dies  for 
bread.  Bread  is  corruptible,  gold  is  in- 
corruptible ;  bread  is  light,  gold  is  heavy ; 
bread  is  common,  gold  is  rare ;  but  the 
hungry  man  will  barter  all  your  mines 
for  one  morsel  of  bread.  Around  God's 
throne  there  may  be  choirs  and  compan- 
ions of  angels,  cherubim  and  seraphim, 
rising  tier  above  tier,  but  not  for  one  of 
them  all  does  the  soul  cry  aloud.  Only 
perhaps  for  a  little  human  woman,  full 
of  sin,  that  it  once  loved. 

"  '  Change  is  death,  change  is  death ! ' 
he  cried.  '  I  want  no  ang'el,  only  she, 
no  holier  and  no  better,  with  all  her  sins 
upon  her ;  so  give  me  her,  or  give  me 
nothing !  ' 

"  And,  truly,  does  not  the  heart  love 


its  own  with  the  strongest  passion  for 
their  very  frailties  ?  Heaven  might  keep 
its  angels,  if  men  were  but  left  to  men." 

Only  at  the  very  last  did  a  certain 
drowsy  calm  creep  over  the  tired  spirit 
of  this  hopeless  mourner.  "  When  the 
day  comes  that  you  sit  down  broken, 
without  one  human  creature  to  whom 
you  cling,  with  your  loves,  the  dead  and 
the  living-dead ;  when  the  very  thirst 
for  knowledge,  through  long-continued 
thwarting,  has  grown  dull ;  when  in  the 
present  there  is  no  craving,  and  in  the 
future  no  hope,  —  then,  oh,  with  a  be- 
neficent tenderness.  Nature  enfolds  you  ! 
Then  the  large  white  snowflakes,  as  they 
flutter  down  softly,  one  by  one,  whisper 
soothingly,  '  Rest,  poor  heart,  rest ! '  It 
is  as  though  our  mother  smoothed  our 
hair,  and  we  are  comforted.  And  the 
yellow-haired  bee,  as  he  hums,  makes 
a  dreamy  lyric,  and  the  light  on  the 
brown  stone  wall  is  a  work  of  art,  and 
the  light  through  the  leaves  makes  the 
pulses  beat." 

Such  is  the  sweet  narcotic  which  Na- 
ture, the  great  healer,  is  supposed  to  ad- 
minister, before  quenching  forever  the 
conscious  identity  of  her  patients,  and 
resolving  and  reappropriating  to  other 
uses  the  elements  which  have  made  them 
men.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion 
of  one  unshrinking  inquirer,  or  so  she 
would  have  us  believe. 

The  main  question  concerning  all 
great  precocities  is  ever  the  same,  — 
What  can  their  future  be  ?  There  are 
those  in  all  departments  of  effort  who 
seem,  from  the  very  outset  of  their  swift 
careers,  to  dispense  with  instruction,  to 
discard  approved  methods,  to  forestall 
experience,  to  distance  all  competition 
except  with  one  another,  and  to  over- 
leap at  a  bound  the  ordinary  grades  of 
progress.  For  such,  and  for  those 
whom  we  have  been  considering,  what 
remains  ?  Beginning  so  far  in  advance 
of  the  rest  of  us,  will  these  rarely  en- 
dowed writers  go  on  to  unimagined 
accomplishment,  or  will  the  plant  ex- 
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haust  itself  in  its  first  superabundant 
blossoming?  Or  yet  again,  does  the 
case  of  these  daughters  of  the  new  day, 
who  know  what  they  have  never  learned, 
and  so  artlessly  assume  to  declare  the 
unutterable,  resemble  that  of  the  Python- 
ess of  old ;  and  do  they  merely  deliver 
the  message  of  a  god,  when  they  receive 
it,  without  option  or  premeditation  of 
their  own  ?  Death  has  intervened  to 
suppress,  if  not  to  satisfy,  our  doubts  con- 
cerning Emily  Bronte  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  Miss  Schreyner,  the  marked  inferi- 
ority to  the  African  Farm  of  what  she 
has  since  produced  would  seem  to  favor 
the  theory  of  premature  exhaustion.  But 
the  other  is  yet  on  her  promotion ;  and 
her  future  career  will  be  watched  by 
one  observer,  at  least,  with  sympathetic 
interest. 

One  of  the  very  silliest  novels  of  the 
year  has  been  written  by  a  man  who  is 
not  in  the  least  silly,  and  who  has  usual- 
ly, upon  former  occasions,  contrived  to 
be  amusing.  We  refer  to  James  Payn's 
Heir  of  the  Ages.  The  Heir  is  a  young 
woman,  a  prize  -  scholar  and  a  crack 
governess,  who,  after  misplacing  her  af- 
fections on  the  slightest  possible  provo- 
cation, applies  herself  to  literary  compo- 
sition as  the  obvious  balm  of  a  wounded 
heart.  By  the  first  light  flourishes  of 
her  maiden  pen  she  wins  not  merely  a 
succes  d'estime,  —  that  we  have  seen  to 
be  abundantly  natural  and  probable,  — 
but  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  ; 
enough,  in  fact,  not  merely  to  place  the 
writer  at  once  in  affluent  circumstances, 
but  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  all  her 
poor  relations.  But  her  overworked 
brain  plays  her  false  in  the  very  first 
twelvemonth  of  her  victorious  career,  and 
the  fiat  of  medical  science  is  that  for  a 
very  long  time,  at  least,  she  must  write 
no  more.  Luckily,  however,  the  Heir 
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has  early  invested  some  of  her  super- 
fluous earnings  in  the  purchase,  on 
purely  sentimental  grounds,  of  a  British 
barrow,  which  barrow,  being  opened, 
proves  to  contain  such  a  noble  supply  of 
barbaric  gems  and  gold  as  to  place  the 
clever  lady  herself  beyond  all  necessity 
for  sordid  toil,  besides  permanently  pro- 
viding for  the  needy  family  aforesaid. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Payn's  lit- 
tle joke  becomes  apparent.  He  never 
meant,  as  we  fondly  imagined  at  first,  to 
represent  his  Elizabeth  as  heir  to  the  de- 
veloped intellectual  acumen  and  hoard- 
ed wisdom  of  the  ancients,  but  merely 
to  their  buried  gold.  In  the  former 
character,  she  was  intended,  from  the 
first,  ignominiously  to  break  down.  In 
the  latter,  she  shines  with  a  steady  and 
peaceful  lustre,  as  Boadicea's  residuary 
legatee.  In  short,  the  tale  of  Elizabeth's 
fortuitous  inheritance  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  mellifluously  disguised 
First  Blast  of  merry  and  kindly  Mr. 
Payn. 

His  conclusions  appear  discouraging, 
but  we  do  not  think  that  any  young 
woman  who  aspires  to  literary  honor, 
and  feels  or  suspects  within  herself  the 
stirrings  of  a  new  and  strong  inspiration, 
need  be  deterred  from  a  trial  of  her 
powers  by  the  parable  of  the  Heir's  fac- 
titious triumph  and  her  premature  de- 
cline. I  judge  by  the  extracts  which 
Mr.  Payn  somewhat  rashly  makes  out 
of  those  marvelously  lucrative  magazine 
articles  of  his  heroine,  which  electrified 
all  the  reading-world  of  London  while 
her  name  was  yet  unknown.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  so  inferior  in  every 
respect  to  those  which  the  "  girl  gradu- 
ates "  of  the  period  do  actually  produce 
and  publish  that  truth  in  their  case  may 
well  be  found  both  stranger  and  more 
satisfactory  than  fiction. 
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Conversa- 
tion. 


How  little  real  conversation 
there  is  to  be  had !  The 
chat  of  ordinary  acquaintances,  the  in- 
timate talk  of  near  friends,  discussion 
and  argument  on  special  subjects,  — 
none  of  these,  of  course,  are,  properly 
speaking,  conversation.  If  the  art  has 
apparently  declined  among  us  at  the 
present  day,  is  it  because  we  are  too 
frivolous  and  lazy  to  furnish  our  minds 
with  the  ideas  and  sentiments  out  of  the 
abundance  of  which  the  mouth  speaketh, 
or  are  we  too  strenuously  preoccupied 
with  practical  affairs  to  allow  our  minds 
their  lighter  moods  ?  No  doubt  life  is 
not  now  what  it  was  a  century  or  two 
ago,  in  the  days  of  Pope  and  Boling- 
broke,  or  the  days  of  the  Hotel  Ram- 
bouillet.  A  great  deal  that  was  said  in 
London  coffee-houses  or  French  salons 
is  nowadays  addressed  to  the  great  pub- 
lic in  magazine  articles  and  novels. 
Art  and  literature  are  discussed  in  cer- 
tain clubs,  but  in  gatherings  where  the 
sexes  meet  no  one  expects  to  go  beyond 
the  on  dit  of  society,  small  talk  broken 
up  into  minutest  fragments.  A  modern 
dinner-table,  where  the  guests  are  not 
too  numerous,  seems  to  afford  the  best 
opportunity  for  that  conversation,  free, 
wide-ranging,  light,  yet  not  banal,  which 
is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
of  pastimes.  It  is  an  enjoyment  not  de- 
pendent to  any  great  degree  upon  the 
mutual  liking  of  the  interlocutors,  pro- 
vided there  is  a  general  harmony  of  the 
elements,  and  each  person  brings  his  due 
share  to  the  entertainment.  It  is  always 
of  far  less  moment  what  is  said  than 
that  it  be  said  agreeably.  An  unfortu- 
nate manner  may  deprive  a  person's 
words  of  the  consideration  they  really 
deserve ;  as  of  Fenimore  Cooper  it  is 
said  that  his  earnestness  was  often  mis- 
taken for  violence,  since  he  belonged  to 
that  class  of  persons  who  appear  to  be 


excited  when  they  are  only  interested. 
Having  most  positive  convictions  of  his 
own,  he  had  not  sufficient  patience  with 
those  who  "  embrace  their  views  loosely, 
hold  them  half-heartedly,  or  defend 
them  ignorantly."  He  was  a  man  bet- 
ter calculated  to  be  loved  by  the  friends 
who  knew  the  worth  of  his  true  heart 
than  appreciated  in  general  society ;  and 
though  this  was  rather  his  misfortune 
than  his  fault,  he  had  not  the  right  to 
complain,  since  it  is  only  by  our  outside 
that  we  can  expect  the  world  of  our  in- 
different acquaintance  to  judge  of  us. 

Though  originality  in  idea  and  indi- 
viduality in  expression  lend  piquancy  to 
a  man's  talk,  yet  no  one  person  should 
predominate.  Conversation  is  not  dis- 
sertation. When  Johnson  was  setting 
forth  his  weighty  ex  cathedra  judgments, 
some  among  his  circle  of  deferential  au- 
ditors may  have  ventured  to  think  the 
session  a  tedious  one.  It  was  something 
more  than  his  learning  that  charmed 
into  willing  silence  those  who  used  to 
gather  about  the  "  old  man  eloquent ; " 
for  Coleridge  was,  after  all,  more  poet 
than  philosopher,  and  the  full  flood  of 
his  speech  was  colored  with  the  rainbow 
hues  of  imagination. 

While  the  man  of  real  wit  or  the 
genuine  humorist  is  to  the  company  as 
the  champagne  to  the  heavier  wines  at 
a  feast,  there  is  no  greater  bore  than  the 
punster  or  retailer  of  inopportune  stories, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  his  sorry  joke,  will 
without  conscience  wreck  a  whole  train 
of  conversation. 

The  French,  with  their  conversational 
gift,  their  quick  intelligence,  readiness 
of  apprehension,  and  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, amuse  themselves  over  the  inapti- 
tude in  this  respect  of  their  neighbor 
John  Bull.  "  Les  Anglais,"  they  say, 
"  ont  une  infinite  de  petits  usages  de 
convention  pour  se  dispenser  de  parler." 
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Burke,  whom  Johnson  described  as  the 
only  man  whose  common  conversation 
corresponded  to  his  general  fame,  was 
an  Irishman.  Burns,  who  was  "  justly 
proud  of  his  own  powers  of  conversa- 
tion," was  Scotch.  "  To  no  other  man's 
have  we  the  same  conclusive  testimony 
from  different  sources," — from  such  per- 
sons as  Robertson  the  historian,  a  lady 
of  rank  like  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  and 
the  servants  at  the  inns,  who,  if  Burns 
came  in  late,  would  "  get  out  of  bed  to 
hear  him  talk."  Lamb,  however,  Eng- 
lish as  he  was,  must  have  been  even 
more  delightful  in  his  conversation  than 
his  writings,  the  charm  of  his  talk  lying, 
one  fancies,  in  its  complete  naturalness 
and  ease,  and  the  unexpectedness  of  his 
sallies.  He  referred  to  himself,  no  doubt, 
when  he  described  certain  persons  as 
being  without  system  and  logic.  "  Their 
conversation  is  accordingly.  They  will 
throw  out  a  random  word,  in  and  out  of 
season,  and  be  content  to  let  it  pass  for 
what  it  is  worth.  They  cannot  always 
speak  as  if  they  were  upon  their  oath, 
but  must  be  understood,  speaking  or 
writing,  with  some  abatement.  They 
seldom  wait  to  mature  a  proposition,  but 
e'en  bring  it  to  market  in  the  green  ear." 
This  slightly  apologetic  strain  is  itself 
only  half  serious,  for  Lamb  knew  as  well 
as  another  how  to  ripen  his  thought  to 
the  full  harvest  when  occasion  required. 
He  was  aware,  however,  that  in  the 
finer  and  lighter  products  of  literature, 
and  above  all  in  conversation,  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  how  much  can  be 
taken  for  granted.  "  Vulgar  chess- 
players," it  has  been  said,  "  have  to  play 
their  game  out;  nothing  short  of  an 
actual  checkmate  satisfies  their  dull  ap- 
prehension." 

Novelists  often  fail  to  make  their  char- 
acters talk  in  a  way  that  is  at  once  natu- 
ral and  interesting,  because  in  conversa- 
tion so  much  is  added  to  the  mere  words 
by  the  tone,  the  glance,  all  that  belongs 
to  the  speaker's  personality,  his  temper 
of  mind,  present  mood  and  intent.  Mr. 


Mallock  has  somewhere  said,  to  the 
same  effect,  that  the  magic  of  conver- 
sation depends  upon  that  viewless  world 
of  association  that  is  born  and  dies  with 
each  special  day  and  company.  The 
value  of  what  any  individual  contributes 
to  the  conversational  feast  depends,  as 
we  all  know,  upon  manner  as  well  as 
matter  ;  and  so  also  depends  the  individ- 
ual's reputation  for  intelligence  or  wit. 
If  a  certain  self-confidence  be  wanting 
to  a  man,  he  will  pass  for  dull  where 
lesser  men  are  shining  lights.  If  one 
cares  for  the  opinion  of  the  average 
world,  it  is  never  safe  to  appear  as  mod- 
est as  one  may  really  be ;  for  "  a  confes- 
sion of  partial  ignorance  is  likely  to  be 
taken  for  one  of  total  incapacity  by  the 
ordinary  man  who  possesses  a  partial 
knowledge,  or  is  capable  of  assuming 
what  he  does  not  possess." 


A  Phenome- 
non of  get    as    much   pleasure    and 

Dreams.  ,     •        i 

profit  from  their  dreams  as  I 
do.  I  always  watch  mine  very  careful- 
ly, and  recall  them  as  far  as  possible  upon 
waking ;  and  if  I  perceive  anything  re- 
markable in  them,  I  write  it  down  in  a 
note-book,  for  future  reference  and  com- 
parison. I  am  conscious  of  having  pro- 
fited greatly  by  the  opportunities  that  I 
have  found  in  dreams  of  studying  my 
own  character  as  if  under  a  microscope. 
For  I  have  never  yet  dreamed  of  doing 
an  action  which,  upon  careful  subsequent 
reflection,  I  have  decided  to  be  out  of 
character.  I  have  at  times  made  un- 
pleasant discoveries  as  to  my  natural 
proclivities,  when  untrammeled  by  the 
fear  of  the  opinions  of  others.  There 
is  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  all  this,  which  is 
not  materially  lessened  by  the  accident 
of  an  occasional  nightmare. 

But  what  I  set  out  to  say  was  that 
there  is  one  phenomenon  that  sometimes 
occurs  in  my  dreams  of  which  I  can  find 
no  adequate  explanation.  This  is  the 
phenomenon  of  actions  and  ideas  which 
seem  to  come  from  so  entirely  different 
an  individuality  from  my  own,  and  to  be 
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the  result  of  an  experience  of  life  so 
wholly  foreign  to  me,  as  to  cause  in  me, 
even  during  the  dream,  a  feeling  of  keen 
surprise.  I  find  it  difficult  to  express 
my  meaning  clearly  on  paper,  although  it 
is  very  clear  in  my  own  mind.  I  must 
first  make  a  broad  general  distinction 
between  incoherent  and  coherent  dreams. 
The  first  class  includes  dreams  that  are 
merely  wild  jumbles  of  grotesque  and  im- 
possible things,  which  are  of  little  use  to 
the  metaphysician,  and  with  which  I  have 
at  present  nothing  to  do.  These  dreams 
lack  both  the  elements  which  go  to  make 
up  the  phenomenon  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  attention,  namely,  the  elements  of 
personality  and  surprise.  The  doings  of 
the  actors  in  these  incoherent  dreams 
seem  to  us,  even  in  the  dreams,  to  pro- 
ceed from  phantoms  whose  individuality, 
if  they  have  any,  wavers  from  form  to 
form,  —  sometimes  disappearing  entire- 
ly, and  sometimes  blending  inextricably 
with  our  own ;  and  their  wildest  and 
least  expected  doings  cause  us  no  sur- 
prise. They  are  mere  projections  of  our 
own  fancy,  and  nothing  in  them  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  our  waking  imagina- 
tions might  portray,  if  once  we  gave  them 
free  rein.  The  second  class  of  dreams, 
which  I  call  coherent  dreams,  present 
clear  and  orderly  tableaux  and  dialogues, 
very  much  like  those  of  real  life.  It  is 
in  this  latter  class  of  dreams  that  an  ac- 
tor sometimes  appears  who  startles  me 
by  his  distinct  personality. 

Perhaps  half  a  dozen  times  during  the 
last  year  I  have  noticed  this  phenome- 
non, and  from  consultation  of  books  and 
discussions  with  friends  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  sufficiently  curious  to  merit  no- 
tice. I  do  not  mean  merely  that  we 
meet  antagonists  in  dreams,  or  that  peo- 
ple in  dreams  do  not  do  things  disagree- 
able to  us.  It  is  a  very  common  experi- 
ence to  engage  in  argument  in  a  dream, 
or  to  play  games  of  chance  or  skill 
against  a  shadowy  opponent.  But  in 
none  of  these  cases  is  there  that  clash  of 
distinct  individualities  that  we  constant- 


ly find  in  the  waking  world.  I  have 
played  hundreds  of  games  of  chess  in  my 
sleep,  and  have  discovered  various  new 
and  charming  moves  ;  but  I  have  never 
yet  lost  a  game,  although  my  waking  ex- 
perience has  been  far  less  happy.  Did 
any  man  ever  dream  of  being  worsted 
in  argument ;  and  if  so,  was  he  able, 
upon  waking,  to  recall  the  argument  that 
floored  him?  In  all  such  cases  as  I 
have  spoken  of,  we  regard  other  people 
in  the  dream  only  in  their  relation  to 
ourselves,  and  their  personality  is  never 
for  a  moment  brought  to  our  notice. 

I  now  wish  to  give  some  illustrations 
of  the  phenomenon  that  has  aroused  my 
interest.  Two  cases  must  suffice  :  one  of 
them  a  dream  that  I  had  several  years 
ago,  the  other  of  quite  recent  date.  In 
the  earlier  instance  I  dreamed  that  I 
was  on  the  seashore,  where,  the  ocean 
floor  being  nearly  level,  the  tide  receded 
a  great  way,  and  left  a  mile  or  more  of 
uncovered  sand.  The  tide  was  out,  and 
I  stood  with  a  crowd,  looking  out  over 
the  wet  sands  and  shallow  pools,  trying 
to  catch  the  sound  of  a  distant  fog-bell, 
when  an  old  sailor  remarked,  "  You  '11 
hear  it  plainer  when  the  tide  is  in." 
This  sailor  was  a  distinct  individuality, 
and  spoke  from  an  experience  wholly 
unknown  to  me,  causing  in  me  a  feeling 
of  surprise.  So  wholly  unprepared  was 
I  for  his  remark  that  it  was  a  minute 
before  I  understood  what  he  meant. 
Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  sound  trav- 
els better  in  the  water  than  in  the  air. 
Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  a  fog-bell  in 
such  a  place  could  be  heard  more  clear- 
ly when  the  tide  was  high,  I  do  not 
know.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  old  sailor  was  right  or  wrong  in  his 
observation  ;  the  point  is  that  he  spoke 
of  a  thing  that  was  not  in  my  mind  at 
all,  and  that  no  past  experience  of  mine 
touched  upon  in  any  way.  In  the  sec- 
ond case  I  dreamed  that  I  was  buying  a 
ticket  to  the  theatre,  and  in  change  for 
a  bill  the  ticket-seller  gave  me  an  old 
English  crown-piece  of  George  IV.  I 
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do  not  think  that  I  ever  saw  the  coin  be- 
fore. It  was  about  the  size  of  a  silver 
dollar,  for  which  he  intended  that  I 
should  take  it.  I  pushed  it  back  through 
the  ticket-window,  with  the  remark,  "  I 
cannot  accept  that."  The  ticket-seller, 
instead  of  giving  me  a  silver  dollar,  as 
I  fully  expected  him  to  do,  put  a  ten- 
cent  piece  on  top  of  the  crown,  and  re- 
turned it  to  me.  Here,  as  in  the  first 
case,  the  surprise  was  complete.  It  was 
a  thing  that  I  was  not  at  all  expecting, 
and  a  thing  that  it  would  never  have  oc- 
curred to  me  to  do.  As  in  the  first  case, 
also,  it  took  an  appreciable  moment  of 
time  for  me  to  see  what  was  meant.  I 
saw  the  coin  pushed  back,  with  the 
ten-cent  piece  on  top  of  it,  but  I  stood 
gazing  at  it  in  wonder,  and  did  not  at 
first  realize  that  the  ticket-seller  meant 
me  to  take  the  extra  ten  cents  to  recom- 
pense me  for  the  loss  incident  to  dis- 
counting the  old  coin.  Now  I  can  hard- 
ly persuade  myself  that  the  thought  in 
the  mind  of  the  ticket-seller  proceeded 
from  me,  since  I  had  to  reason  backward 
from  his  actions  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  that  thought  was.  He  acted  from 
an  experience  wholly  unfamiliar  to  me. 
He  had  taken  the  coin  through  inadver- 
tence, and  of  course  he  could  not  use  it 
in  making  up  his  accounts.  It  contained 
as  much  silver  as  a  dollar,  and  his 
thought  was  that  ten  cents  would  proba- 
bly be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  me  to 
step  into  some  money-changer's  office 
and  exchange  the  money.  I  never  had 
any  one  give  me  change  in  this  fashion 
before.  I  never  read  of  it,  nor  heard 
it  spoken  of.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
in  any  experience  of  mine  which  could 
have  put  the  idea  into  my  head.  A 
writer  of  fiction  once  assured  me  that 
when  he  has  conceived  a  character  it 
acts  of  its  own  accord,  leaving  him  but 
the  simple  task  of  chronicling  its  do- 
ings ;  and  I  have  read  that  one  or  two 
authors  of  repute  have  made  similar 
statements.  This  seems  to  me  the  most 
palpable  kind  of  conceited  humbuggery. 


But  my  relations  with  the  old  sailor 
and  the  ticket-seller  have  roused  in  me 
a  curiosity  to  know  whether  the  sleeping 
brain  can  create  distinct  personalities, 
and  set  them  afloat  on  their  own  respon- 
sibilities. I  am  familiar  with  the  cur- 
rent theories  about  dreams  ;  but  no  "  un- 
conscious cerebration  "  can  account  for 
my  experiences,  unless  one  half  of  my 
brain  can  invent  new  theories  and  new 
circumstances,  and  surprise  the  other 
half  by  unexpected  references  to  them. 
I  know  that  if  I  had  been  writing  a  story 
about  a  group  of  people  listening  to  a 
fog-bell,  I  should  never  have  put  the 
sailor's  remark  into  the  mouth  of  any 
of  them,  because,  after  the  remark  was 
made,  I  failed  for  a  moment  to  catch  its 
import. 

—  One  might  roughly  indi- 
Eiementin  cate  the  difference  between 

Great  Men.  •>•  j  n 

ordinary  men  and  men  ot 
eminent  mark  by  referring  to  their  rela- 
tive possession  of  a  consciousness  of  des- 
tiny. So  often  has  a  sense  of  being  set 
apart  and  devoted  to  something  accom- 
panied great  capacity  that  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  natural  and  legitimate  help  to 
the  carrying  out  of  any  arduous  under- 
taking. Schopenhauer  declares  that  no 
one  can  be  blind  to  his  own  merit,  any 
more  than  the  man  who  is  six  feet  high 
can  remain  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he 
towers  above  his  fellows.  He  notes  the 
pride  with  which  Horace,  Lucretius, 
Ovid,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  and  Bacon 
have  spoken  of  themselves,  and  quotes 
the  Englishman  who  wittily  observed 
that  merit  and  modesty  have  nothing  in 
common  except  the  initial  letter.  "I 
have  always  a  suspicion  about  modest 
celebrities,*'  he  adds,  "that  they  may  be 
right.  Goethe  has  frankly  said,  '  Only 
good-for-nothings  are  modest.'  " 

Certainly,  the  great  German  himself 
came  well  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
estimate  of  worth,  for  no  one  would  ever 
think  of  accusing  him  of  being  without 
personal  poise  and  absolute  confidence 
in  the  powers  which  influence  human 
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success.  "I  begin  with  this,"  he  told 
his  mother  as  a  small  boy ;  "  later  on 
in  life  I  shall  distinguish  myself  in  far 
other  ways."  The  fact  is  that  as  long 
as  he  lived  Goethe  believed  in  oracles, 
and  was  as  willing  as  Rousseau  to  trust 
his  fortunes  to  the  merest  processes  of 
chance.  Rousseau  was  to  be  saved  in 
the  other  world  if  the  stone  he  threw 
hit  the  tree  at  which  it  was  aimed,  and 
had  Goethe  caught  the  plunge  of  the 
valuable  pocket-knife  which  he  tossed 
into  the  river  Lahn  from  behind  the 
bushes  where  he  stood,  he  might  have 
become  a  painter  instead  of  a  poet. 
There  may  be  a  "  divinity  "  that  shapes 
the  ends  of  all  men,  but  only  the  excep- 
tional individual  seems  at  all  conscious 
of  the  fact,  or  in  the  way  of  turning  it 
to  practical  account  by  actually  relying 
upon  it  in  daily  life. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  demonic 
men,  men  of  a  definite  bent  and  direc- 
tion which  they  cannot  resist,  are  given 
to  trusting  more  than  those  whose  stand- 
point is  merely  personal  and  common- 
place. Greene,  the  historian,  tells  us  that 
"  Elizabeth  had,  as  all  strong  natures 
have,  an  unbounded  confidence  in  her 
luck."  "  Her  Majesty  counts  much  on 


Fortune,"  Walsingham  wrote  bitterly ;  "  I 
wish  she  would  trust  more  in  Almighty 
God."  Lincoln  never  for  an  instant 
doubted  that  he  was  formed  for  some 
"great  or  miserable  end,"  and  freely 
talked  about  the  impression  to  this  effect 
which  had  been  with  him  all  his  life,  and 
which,  after  the  year  1840,  assumed  the 
character  of  a  positive  conviction.  His 
biographer  asserts  that  this  presentiment 
was  as  clear  and  certain  as  any  image 
conveyed  by  the  senses.  "  The  star  un- 
der which  he  was  born  was  at  once  bril- 
liant and  malignant.  The  horoscope 
was  cast,  fixed,  irreversible ;  and  he  had 
no  more  power  to  divert  it  in  the  mi- 
nutest particular  than  he  had  to  reverse 
the  law  of  gravitation."  Substitute  the 
word  Providence  for  Fate,  and  many 
other  instances  of  this  higher  sort  of 
confidence  might  be  adduced,  showing 
how  large  an  influence  trust  has  had  in 
human  success.  It  went  into  exile  with 
Luther,  and  sustained  Carlyle  in  sickness 
and  neglect.  In  a  general  way  it  is  to 
be  doubted  if  any  one  has  ever  reached 
a  very  eminent  station  in  life  without 
something  of  this  feeling  in  the  atti- 
tude which  he  has  assumed  toward  his 
work. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Biography.  Yesterdays  with  Actors,  by 
Catherine  Mary  Reignolds-Winslow  (Cupples 
&  Hurd),  is  a  charming  addition  to  stage  lit- 
erature, rich  as  it  already  is  in  biography. 
The  author  treats  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  For- 
rest, John  Brougham,  Sothern,  Warren,  and  a 
score  or  two  of  scarcely  less  famous  players, 
who  are  kindly  remembered  though  they  "  are 
heard  no  more."  The  two  chapters  on  the 
Boston  Museum  and  the  notable  actors  who 
have  been  associated  with  that  establishment 
are  especially  entertaining.  We  find  nothing 
in  the  book,  however,  that  is  pleasanter  than 
the  preliminary  sketch,  in  which  the  writer 
touches  lightly  on  her  own  biography,  as  a 
prelude  to  what  she  has  to  say  of  others.  Mrs. 
Winslow  writes  with  directness  and  freshness, 


and  her  reminiscences,  full  of  lightsome  anec- 
dote ^-nd  generous  spirit,  are  deserving  of  the 
attractive  form  in  which  the  publishers  have 
presented  them.  The  volume  is  tastefully 
printed,  and  illustrated  with  full-page  photo- 
gravure portraits  of  Warren,  Charlotte  Cush- 
man, Forrest,  Brougham,  Laura  Keene,  Soth- 
ern, and  Matilda  Heron.  The  seventeen  or 
eighteen  small  vignette  heads  given  in  the  text, 
though  not  so  excellent,  are  in  several  instances 
wonderful  likenesses,  —  that  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  for  example.  —  The  articles  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  Leslie  Stephen's  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  are 
more  condensed  than  those  of  the  previous 
issues.  The  editor  contributes  two  of  the 
longest  and  most  important  papers,  —  the  arti- 
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cles  on  Arthur  Hugh  Cloug-h  and  Samuel  Tay- 
lor Coleridge.  John  Morley  furnishes  a  mas- 
terly sketch  of  Cobden.  Among  the  other 
contributors  to  this  section,  which  brings  the 
work  down  to  Condell,  are  Sir  Theodore  Mar- 
tin, Professor  Blaikie,  Austin  Dobson,  and 
Wilkie  Collins.  —  Famous  American  Authors, 
by  Sarah  K.  Bolton.  (Crowell.)  Mrs.  Bolton's 
list  is  a  catholic  one ;  so  much  so  that  one  or 
two  of  the  gentlemen  included  in  it  may  feel 
that  their  biographer  has  been  discounting 
their  notes  on  the  bank  of  fame.  All  of  them 
must  feel  that  they  have  given  pleasure  to 
Mrs.  Bolton,  for  he  must  be  a  churlish  fa- 
mous author  who  would  ask  for  more  optimis- 
tic treatment  than  these  have  received.  They 
must  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  however, 
like  more  ordinary  mortals,  and  certainly  the 
most  honeyed  morsel  would  be  necessary  to 
take  the  edge  off  the  gritty  pictures  which 
frighten  the  reader  of  this  book.  —  Patrick 
Henry,  by  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  is  the  latest  num- 
ber in  the  American  Statesmen  Series.  (Hough- 
ton. )  It  has  special  importance  as  giving  in 
definite  form  the  figure  of  a  man  who  has 
been  at  once  very  nebulous  and  luminous  at 
one  or  two  points.  —  Martin  Luther,  his  Life 
and  Work,  is  a  two-volume  octavo  work,  by 
Peter  Bayne.  (Cassell.)  It  is  some  time  since 
Mr.  Bayne  has  appeared  with  biographic  work, 
but  in  this  solid  book  he  has  not  changed  his 
earlier  methods.  He  is  still  the  champion  of 
religious  ideas,  and  his  steed  prances  in  the 
arena.  Why  do  we  look  with  coolness  on  so 
warm,  so  perf  ervid  a  writer  ?  We  suspect 
that  it  is  because,  as  the  world  grows  older, 
it  demands,  not  rhetoric,  but  clear,  translucent 
images  of  its  great  men.  —  The  Harpers  have 
published  in  one  volume  a  new  translation  of 
the  entertaining  Memoirs  of  Wilhelmine,  Mar- 
gravine of  Baireuth.  The  translation  is  by  the 
Princess  Christian,  and  is  excellently  done.  — 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  edited  by  George 
Birkbeck  Hill  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  is  pre- 
sented in  six  handsomely  printed  volumes. 
For  the  ordinary  reader  there  is  little  to  ex- 
plain which  is  worth  explaining,  in  Boswell's 
Johnson ;  it  is  best  for  him  to  read  the  work 
without  notes,  and  so  to  enjoy  it  uninterrup- 
tedly, as  the  editor  himself  advises.  But  for 
the  student  of  literary  history  a  fully  anno- 
tated Boswell  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  multitudi- 
nous details,  and  only  he  can  appreciate  the 
long  labor,  the  carefulness,  the  incessant  and 
unwearied  research,  which  have  gone  to  the 


illumination  of  the  dark  passages,  the  obscure 
references,  the  people  and  things  long  ago  for- 
gotten, which  must  be  treated  by  a  commenta- 
tor on  this  varied  and  voluminous  biography. 
Of  new  material  of  value  there  is  little,  but 
much  of  what  is  new  is  interesting,  most  of  all 
to  Johnsonians:  there  are  some  unpublished 
letters,  some  verification  of  disputed  passages, 
some  "finds"  in  the  way  of  investigation. 
The  best  of  all  this  is  put  into  a  number  of 
appendices:  one  of  these  latter  traces  John- 
son's hatred  of  the  American  cause  to  his  great- 
er hatred  for  slavery,  and  his  indignation  that 
"drivers  of  negroes"  should  howl  the  loudest 
for  liberty  ;  another  treats  of  the  popular  con- 
ception of  him,  enforced  by  Macaulay,  that 
he  was  a  Londoner,  shows  how  large  a  portion 
of  his  days  were  spent  in  the  country  or  in 
traveling,  and  proves  that  he  held  travel  in  high 
regard,  both  for  pleasure  and  for  education  ;  a 
third  gathers  up  all  that  is  known  of  the  Gas- 
con impostor,  George  Salmanazar,  who  gave 
himself  out  as  a  Formosa  convert,  and  wrote  a 
lying  book  on  the  country,  but  afterwards  re- 
pented arid  became  venerable  for  his  excellent 
life,  and  descended  to  history  as  the  man  whom 
Johnson  declared  he  should  never  think  of  con- 
tradicting. An  index  of  portentous  length  fills 
nearly  one  entire  volume,  and  it  is  supple- 
mented by  an  alphabetical  list  of  Johnson's 
sayings,  where  one  can  find  all  of  his  famous 
mots  and  those  of  others  of  the  club.  The 
editor  promises,  if  this  work  is  well  received, 
to  edit  in  a  similar  way  the  Letters,  never  yet 
collected,  and  the  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  should  he 
complete  these  further  tasks,  the  whole  series 
would  be  a  rich  repository  of  liter^jTifacts. 
Poetry.  The  Apotheosis  of  An-,nous,  :>  and 
other  Poems,  by  Ella  Sharpe  Youi.rS.  (^Ke- 
gan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.,  London.)  The'  au- 
thor aptly  describes  her  poetry  as  3,  "]little 
pebble  flung  by  a  weak  hand  at  Vic* ; ' '  her 
whole  imagination  seems  to  move  abQU*  sub- 
jects which  she  abhors,  and  the  book  is  with- 
out much  relief.  Vice  has  a  hideous  mien,  no 
doubt,  and  no  one  will  fall  in  love  with  it  by 
any  familiarity  with  this  irritating  little  book. 
—  Two  Harvests,  a  poem  read  before  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  by 
W.  R.  Sims.  (Cumberland  Presbyterian  Pub- 
lishing House,  Nashville.)  Good  sentiment,  and 
verse  which,  if  not  good,  at  least  is  energetic, 
and  drives  ahead  at  a  mark,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  all  occasional  verse. 
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THE  THRALDOM  OF  JAPAN. 


IN  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May, 
1881,  an  article  entitled  The  Martyr- 
dom of  an  Empire  was  published,  with 
the  design  of  dispelling  a  variety  of  pop- 
ular delusions  respecting  the  condition 
of  the  most  interesting,  intelligent,  and 
progressive  of  Eastern  nations,  and  dis- 
closing the  hardships  which  that  nation 
had  suffered  from  governments  that  held 
it  bound  by  treaties  of  ostensible  friend- 
ship and  good-will.  It  was  shown  that 
Japan's  honorable  endeavors  to  demon- 
strate her  claim  to  recognition  as  an  in- 
dependent civilized  state  had  been  for  a 
score  of  years  frustrated  by  the  deliber- 
ate opposition  of  diplomatic  and  consu- 
lar agents  from  European  and  American 
powers,  whose  combined  action  had 
gradually  taken  the  form  of  aggressive 
hostility  to  a  country  which  merited  the 
sympathy  and  the  hearty  support  of 
every  enlightened  community.  It  was 
explained  that  the  main  purpose  of 
this  obstruction  was  to  hold  the  newly 
opened  empire  in  a  species  of  commer- 
cial bondage,  and  to  render  it  perpetual- 
ly tributary  to  the  great  trading  nations, 
with  England  at  their  head.  The  meth- 
ods by  which  the  British  minister  and 
the  majority  of  his  colleagues  sought  to 
execute  their  schemes  were  plainly  de- 
scribed, and  the  hopelessness  of  Japan's 
position  was  set  forth  distinctly,  but 
without  exaggeration.  In  no  direction, 
at  that  period,  could  she  look  for  relief 
from  the  oppression  which  threatened  to 
crush  down  her  worthy  ambition,  and  to 


deprive  her  of  the  essential  attributes  of 
a  sovereign  state. 

The  interests  which  were  united  in 
keeping  the  struggling  empire  in  subju- 
gation were  too  numerous  and  too  pow- 
erful to  allow  such  an  exposure  to  pass 
without  protest.  In  England,  especial- 
ly, vigorous  attempts  were  made  to  con- 
trovert the  facts  presented  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  and  to  prove  that  Japan 
was  in  no  sense  entitled  to  the  commis- 
eration of  the  world  at  large.  One  set 
of  writers  declared  that  she  had  utterly 
failed  to  justify  her  plea  for  deliverance 
from  the  thraldom  imposed  by  the  trea- 
ties, and  that  the  restrictions  complained 
of  were  only  those  which  experience 
showed  to  be  necessary  in  dealings  with 
an  alleged  barbarous  race.  Others  pro- 
claimed that  Japan  was  entirely  free 
from  constraint  of  any  sort,  and  that,  in 
her  exemption  from  the  legal  and  moral 
obligations  elsewhere  exacted,  she  was 
in  a  fair  way  to  become  the  spoiled  dar- 
ling of  nations.  The  British  minister 
came  forward  in  his  own  defence  with 
a  valor  so  far  outrunning  his  discretion 
that  he  overthrew  with  his  own  hands 
the  structure  of  personal  authority  he 
had  been  carefully  building  for  fifteen 
years.  His  avowals  of  affection  for  Ja- 
pan were  so  vehement,  in  public  and  in 
private,  and  his  denials  of  her  injuries 
were  so  profuse  as  to  excite  suspicion,  and 
but  for  the  interposition  of  accidental 
circumstances  he  would  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  stringent  parliamentary 
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investigation.  With  respect  to  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Atlantic,  he  was  pleased  to 
say,  with  affected  derision,  that  he  de- 
sired only  that  it  might  be  perused.  It 
was  perused  ;  and  the  minister  was  nev- 
er permitted  to  resume  the  sway  he  had 
so  long  exercised  in  the  farthermost  East. 
After  a  slight  delay,  he  was  transferred 
to  another  scene  of  action,  and  the  coun- 
try which  he  had  harassed  and  goaded 
almost  to  desperation,  in  his  determina- 
tion to  drain  its  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  his  mercantile  clientele,  was  freed 
forever  from  the  bane  of  his  presence. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
removal  of  a  single  opponent  could  re- 
store the  liberties  which  had  been  with- 
held by  the  joint  efforts  of  a  body  of 
adverse  ministers.  The  system  by  which 
Japan  was  compelled  to  languish  in  pov- 
erty and  abasement  was  not  likely  to  be 
relaxed  so  long  as  the  terms  of  the  trea- 
ties could  be  enforced.  The  needs  of  their 
trading  fellow-countrymen  were  para- 
mount with  the  envoys  from  the  manu- 
facturing nations ;  and  as  the  power  to 
despoil  would  vanish  with  their  victim's 
enfranchisement,  every  influence  was  ar- 
rayed against  the  consummation  of  her 
wishes.  From  one  government  alone  was 
it  possible  to  look  for  consideration  or 
assistance.  The  United  States,  unlike 
most  of  the  European  powers,  had  no 
political  complications  in  Asia,  and  were 
under  no  necessity  of  forcing  their  pro- 
ducts upon  an  Oriental  people  by  unjust 
or  dishonorable  means.  American  com- 
merce could  find  outlets  enough  without 
constraining  a  reluctant  country  to  ad- 
mit goods  under  conditions  ruinous  to  its 
own  industries  and  destructive  to  its  ma- 
terial welfare.  At  any  time  within  the 
past  dozen  years,  the  government  at 
Washington  might  have  supplied  oppor- 
tunities for  Japan  to  regain  her  lost  priv- 
ileges, and  to  assume  the  station  to  which 
she  is  as  clearly  entitled  as  any  of  the 
nations  which  strive  to  degrade  her. 
All  that  was  requisite  was  to  enact  a 
new  treaty,  from  which  the  objectionable 
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features  of  the  original  compact  should 
be  excluded.  Such  a  treaty  once  in 
operation,  the  European  league  would 
straightway  be  obliged  to  readjust  the 
general  methods  of  intercourse,  and  the 
disabilities  which  are  wearing  the  life 
out  of  the  gallant  little  empire  would 
disappear,  leaving  it  free  to  assert  its 
dignity  as  an  unfettered  member  of  the 
confederation  of  states,  to  develop  its 
domestic  possessions,  and  to  make  its 
way  unmolested  to  the  prosperity  it  has 
been  diligently  but  vainly  pursuing. 

The  injuries  which  Japan  suffers  un- 
der the  present  treaties  are  chiefly  due 
to  the  stipulations  binding  her  to  an  un- 
alterable scale  of  customs  duties,  —  nom- 
inally five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  all 
goods,  —  and  to  the  toleration  of  for- 
eign courts  of  justice  within  her  terri- 
tory. Either  of  these  provisions  would 
be  fatal  to  the  independence  of  any 
country.  To  measure  the  harm  and  the 
humiliation  which  they  inflict,  it  is  nec- 
essary, for  an  American  citizen,  only  to 
imagine  Congress  relinquishing  the  right 
to  regulate  the  tariff  and  turning  it  over 
to  European  rulers,  and  to  contemplate 
the  existence  of  European  tribunals  in 
the  seaports  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
ercising unlimited  jurisdiction  over  the 
natives  of  the  countries  variously  repre- 
sented. No  one  requires  to  be  told  that, 
under  degradations  of  this  description, 
the  republic  would  be  little  better  than 
the  tool  or  plaything  of  transatlantic  pow- 
ers. It  was  to  escape  from  impositions 
less  severe  that  the  North  American 
colonies  assumed  the  hazards  of  the  Rev- 
olution. The  burden  was  fastened  upon 
Japan  at  a  time  when  she  was  helpless 
to  defend  her  rights,  even  if  she  had 
been  fully  cognizant  of  them.  At  the 
instigation  of  President  Pierce's  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  harsh  conditions  were 
formulated  by  a  minister  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  they  were 
"  against  his  conscience,"  and  that  he 
was  stricken  with  remorse  at  seeing 
them  extended  beyond  the  brief  period 
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he  had  assigned  to  them.  The  treaty 
which  he  negotiated  —  the  first  of  the 
series  unwarily  signed  by  the  "  Tai- 
kun's"  officers  —  was  copied  literally 
by  the  European  envoys  who  followed 
him,  excepting  in  details,  by  which  they 
managed  to  secure  extraordinary  benefits 
to  their  trading  countrymen  at  the  cost 
of  the  Japanese.  The  representative  of 
the  United  States  was  careful  to  pro- 
vide, as  he  thought,  for  a  removal  of  the 
tariff  restrictions  as  long  ago  as  1864, 
and  of  the  extra-territorial  license  in 
1872  ;  but  by  the  incautious  use  of  a 
single  word  he  made  it  possible  for  the 
foreign  governments  to  hold  Japan  in- 
definitely—  that  is  to  say  forever  —  to 
the  damaging  terms.  Instead  of  adopt- 
ing the  usual  course,  and  fixing  a  time 
for  the  termination  of  his  agreement, 
leaving  it  to  be  replaced  by  another,  he 
arranged  for  "  revisions  "  at  the  above- 
mentioned  dates.  The  allied  powers 
have  never  ceased  to  take  an  unworthy 
advantage  of  this  verbal  accident,  and, 
while  signifying  their  willingness  to  "  re- 
vise "  to  any  extent,  have  contrived  that 
no  effective  result  should  ensue,  and  that 
no  propositions  satisfactory  to  Japan 
should  be  accepted.  Meanwhile,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  that  empire  has 
undergone  heavy  losses,  and  been  sub- 
jected to  the  disgrace  of  an  alien  author- 
ity in  occupation  of  a  portion  of  its  soil, 
for  the  performance  of  functions  disre- 
gardful  and  defiant  of  its  laws. 

Setting  aside  the  question  of  national 
indignity,  the  government  labors  under 
a  financial  strain  which  is  fast  becoming 
unbearable.  The  Budget  last  issued, 
for  1887-88,  showed  an  estimated  dis- 
bursement of  nearly  eighty  million  yen, 
or  silver  dollars.  In  most  Western 
countries,  the  public  debt  is  largely  cov- 
ered by  the  revenue  from  customs.  In 
England,  the  duties  bring  an  average  of 
£20,000,000,  —  about  one  half  of  the 
total  outlay.  In  the  United  States,  the 
expenditure  is  entirely  defrayed  from 
this  source.  In  Japan,  a  little  over  two 


and  a  half  millions  of  yen  are  collected,  — 
about  one  thirtieth  part  of  the  amount  re- 
quired. The  item  of  income  upon  which 
all  other  nations  place  the  greatest  reli- 
ance is  here  reduced  to  insignificance, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  no  impost  higher 
than  five  per  cent,  can  be  gathered, 
while  upon  almost  every  article  the  rate 
is  cut  down  to  three  and  a  half  or  four 
per  cent.  How,  then,  are  the  funds  ob- 
tained which  are  needed  for  government 
business  ?  Principally  by  levies  upon  the 
land  occupied  by  the  agricultural  classes. 
Forty-two  and  a  half  millions  are  taken 
from  the  people  upon  whom  taxation 
should  fall  most  lightly.  The  hard  ne- 
cessity is  deplored  by  none  m^re  deeply 
than  by  the  rulers  of  Japan,  but  no  al- 
ternative is  left  them.  It  is  even  possi- 
ble that  they  may  be  compelled  to  in- 
crease the  burden.  Desiring  to  relieve 
the  farmers  in  every  practicable  way, 
they  have  in  late  years  raised  the  tax 
upon  sake  (domestic  wine),  until  it  now 
produces  thirteen  and  a  half  millions  ; 
but  this  has  been  done  in  constant  ap- 
prehension lest  the  manufacturers  close 
their  works,  and  commence  importing  on 
a  large  scale.  With  nothing  but  a  duty 
of  three  or  four  per  cent,  to  stand  in 
the  way,  producers  in  China  might  sup- 
ply sake  for  the  whole  country,  and  the 
entire  weight  of  taxation  would  then  fall 
upon  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Few  races 
are  more  patient  and  docile  than  the 
Japanese.  They  understand,  in  a  good 
measure,  the  difficulties  of  the  situation, 
and  are  patriotically  disposed  to  assist 
the  authorities  to  the  extent  of  their  abil- 
ity. Their  cheerful  compliance  with  de- 
mands which  have  often  reduced  them 
to  pitiable  extremities,  and  their  readi- 
ness to  submit  to  privations  which  no 
other  people  would  have  voluntarily 
borne,  are  traits  that  would  elicit  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  all  men,  if  the 
inner  history  of  the  empire  during  the 
past  twenty -five  years  could  be  laid 
bare.  But  for  their  forbearance  and  de- 
votion, the  efforts  of  Japan,  as  a  nation, 
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to  establish  its  title  to  general  confidence 
and  esteem  would  have  been  unavailing. 
Yet  their  endurance  has  a  limit,  and  in- 
dications of  restlessness  under  excessive 
pressure  have  occasionally  disturbed  the 
public  tranquillity.  The  government 
has  at  times  been  seriously  embarrassed 
in  the  endeavor  to  reconcile  its  own  ne- 
cessities with  those  of  the  peasantry. 
Immediate  relief  could  be  afforded  by 
the  application  of  a  reasonable  duty 
upon  imports,  but  this  is  resisted  by 
the  diplomatic  agents,  with  menaces 
of  violence  in  case  the  covenant  is  not 
strictly  observed.  The  moral  fraud  by 
which  the  action  of  the  treaties  is  pro- 
longed is  at  all  times  supported  by  a  for- 
midable array  of  physical  force. 

The  poverty  which  oppresses  Japan 
might  have  been  alleviated  long  ago,  if 
opportunity  had  been  given  for  the  de- 
velopment of  her  yet  unproductive  re- 
sources. Capital  is  scanty  at  home,  but 
foreign  wealth  is  clamorous  for  entrance, 
and  would  be  welcomed  if  it  could  be 
safely  admitted  under  the  other  danger- 
ous provision  of  the  treaties.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  en- 
terprises in  which  strangers  are  con- 
cerned cannot  be  sanctioned  while  parti- 
cipants from  abroad  are  amenable  to  no 
authority  but  that  of  consular  or  other 
imperfectly  constituted  courts,  the  capa- 
city and  integrity  of  which  are  frequent- 
ly open  to  the  gravest  suspicion.  If 
foreigners  were  allowed  to  control  im- 
portant operations  in  the  interior,  the 
country  would  be  as  surely  drained  of 
its  slender  pecuniary  reserves  as  it  was 
robbed  of  its  small  stock  of  gold  coin, 
in  the  early  days  of  external  relations. 
Yet  Japan  is  accused  of  seeking  to  main- 
tain the  ancient  policy  of  seclusion,  and 
of  creating  impediments  to  the  inter- 
course which  in  truth  she  most  ardently 
desires.  She  feels,  naturally,  that  this 
intercourse  should  be  regulated  upon  a 
basis  of  security  to  herself,  not  merely 
in  conformity  with  the  interests  of  out- 
side speculators.  She  has  given  ample 


evidence  not  only  of  good  intention,  but 
of  thorough  ability  in  the  reorganization 
of  her  judicial  machinery,  and  there  is 
probably  not  one  among  the  diplomatists 
now  in  Tokio  who  is  not  profoundly  con- 
vinced that  justice  would  be  more  sure- 
ly, more  rapidly,  and  more  equitably  ad- 
ministered than  it  now  is,  if  the  entire 
body  of  extra-territorial  courts  were 
swept  away,  and  the  Japanese  jurisdic- 
tion extended  over  all  alien  residents. 
But  the  fallacious  argument  is  forever 
repeated  that  Japan  is  not  prepared  for 
so  momentous  a  change,  and  that  she 
must  consequently  be  bound  down  by 
the  shackles  which  were  fitted  upon  her 
thirty  years  ago,  before  she  had  taken 
the  first  step  in  that  extraordinary  ca- 
reer of  progress  which  is  the  marvel  of 
all  who  have  studied  her  onward  course. 
This  is  known  to  be  a  false  argument 
by  those  who  most  persistently  advance 
it.  In  no  department  of  her  national 
affairs  has  Japan  failed  to  respond  to 
every  test  that  can  be  applied  to  an  en- 
lightened government.  Her  foreign  of- 
fice has  sustained  itself  with  vigor  and 
courage  against  the  consolidated  assaults 
of  a  diplomatic  corps  only  one  or  two 
members  of  which  have  ever  pretended 
to  be  actuated  by  amicable  or  kindly 
motives,  and  the  officers  of  her  legations 
and  consulates,  throughout  the  world, 
have  suffered  nothing  by  comparison 
with  those  of  other  nations  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  proper  comprehension  of 
and  regard  for  their  position,  the  courte- 
sy of  their  demeanor,  or  the  skillful  per- 
formance of  their  labors.  Her  financiers 
have  shown  a  dexterity,  in  circumstances 
of  singular  and  exceptional  difficulty, 
which  has  won  for  them  tributes  of  ap- 
preciation from  authorities  not  accus- 
tomed to  yield  to  impulse  or  enthusiasm. 
From  the  chaos  which  prevailed  at  the 
close  of  the  civil  war,  in  1868,  they  have 
produced  such  order  and  method  as  are 
not  always  visible  in  the  fiscal  concerns 
of  European  states.  As  an  incidental 
result  of  their  exertions,  it  may  be  men- 
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tioned  that  five  years  ago  they  set  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  restoring  to  specie 
value  a  paper  currency  which,  owing  to 
internal  disorders,  had  depreciated  fifty- 
five  per  cent.,  and  accomplished  the 
work  in  less  than  two  years.  What  the 
European  credit  of  Japan  is  to-day  may 
be  understood  from  the  avidity  with 
which  her  few  outstanding  securities  are 
sought  for  by  English  investors.  Re- 
specting her  military  establishment  we 
have  the  testimony  of  General  Grant, 
who,  after  an  exhaustive  examination, 
pronounced  the  army  of  the  Mikado  a 
model  of  compactness,  discipline,  and  ef- 
fective combination.  It  was  his  judg- 
ment that  a  well-appointed  body  of  ten 
thousand  Japanese  troops  could  make 
their  way  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  China,  against  all  odds  that  could  be 
brought  to  confront  them  ;  and  this  con- 
viction was  not  founded  especially  upon 
the  reputation  of  the  soldiers  for  bold- 
ness and  bravery,  but  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  their  organization,  which  he 
believed  would  uphold  them  in  every 
emergency  that  an  army  in  Asia  could 
be  called  upon  to  encounter.  The  navy 
has  received  similar  approval  from  equal- 
ly competent  observers,  and  in  the  ports 
which  the  national  ships  have  visited 
the  Japanese  sailor  has  a  name  which 
his  country  may  well  be  proud  of.  The 
commercial  marine  commends  itself  to 
approbation  by  the  precision  and  reg- 
ularity with  which  the  flourishing  lines 
of  steamships  to  China,  Siberia,  and 
Korea  are  conducted,  nominally  by  pri- 
vate companies,  but  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  government. 

Departments  devoted  to  domestic  af- 
fairs are  not  open  to  the  same  scrutiny 
1  The  Japanese  metallic  currency  suggests 
a  conspicuous  instance  of  foreign  detraction 
and  ill-will.  For  many  years  after  its  merits 
and^its  conveniences  were  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, its  circulation  in  the  foreign  settle- 
ments was  virtually  prohibited,  the  banks  and 
the  shopkeepers  alike  declining  to  accept  it, 
on  the  ludicrous  pretense  that  the  ungainly, 
variable,  and  easily  counterfeited  silver  pieces 
imported  from  Mexico  were  the  more  trust- 
worthy and  "  conservative  "  mediums  of  ex- 


as  those  just  referred  to,  but  enough  is 
known  to  give  assurance  that  a  corre- 
sponding activity  and  energy  pervade 
them.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  Japan  that 
none  of  the  inhabitants  are  absolutely 
illiterate,  and  her  elaborate  and  thorough 
system  of  education  is  extolled  by  all 
who  have  made  it  a  matter  of  investiga- 
tion. Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  evi- 
dences of  enterprise  are  supplied  by  the 
public  works.  Of  the  railways  which 
connect  a  number  of  provinces,  it  can  be 
recorded  that  their  management  affords 
no  ground  of  complaint  to  critics  who 
are  constantly  on  the  watch  to  detect  de- 
linquencies, and  that  in  the  fifteen  years 
since  they  were  introduced  scarce  half 
a  dozen  accidents  have  been  reported,  — 
not  one,  it  is  claimed,  for  which  the  par- 
ties in  control  could  be  held  accountable. 
The  lighthouse  system  is  truly  a  mag- 
nificent monument  of  spirit  and  liberali- 
ty, maintained,  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten, for  the  benefit  of  humanity  at 
large,  and  not  with  a  narrow  view  to 
Japan's  selfish  interests,  since  the  home- 
keeping  navigators  have  little  need  of 
the  safeguards  munificently  provided 
upon  the  coasts  of  their  country.  The 
mint,  which  was  established  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  partly  to  obtain  re- 
lief from  the  inconveniences  of  a  foreign 
metallic  currency,  and  partly  to  secure 
the  prestige  which  belongs  to  an  inde- 
pendent national  coinage,  gives  charac- 
teristic evidence  of  artistic  taste  as  well 
as  mechanical  dexterity ;  the  gold  and 
silver  tokens  being  pronounced  by  con- 
noisseurs superior  in  beauty  of  design, 
and  at  least  equal  in  workmanship,  to 
those  of  any  other  country.1  Telegraphs 
unite  every  part  of  the  islands,  and  it 
change.  The  refusal  was  instigated  by  the 
European  diplomatists  in  Tokio,  who  persisted 
in  their  opposition  until  the  commercial  con- 
stituencies awoke  to  the  absurdity  of  their  ac- 
tion, and  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  exclu- 
sion. It  was  charming  to  mortify  and  vex  the 
Japanese  for  a  series  of  years ;  but  when  the 
aliens  found  they  were  denying  themselves  a 
valuable  privilege,  they  took  an  entirely  new 
view  of  the  situation. 
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is  worth  while  to  mention  that  wherever 
foreigners  dwell,  or  are  likely  to  pene- 
trate, the  operators  are  required  to  speak 
foreign  languages,  —  a  mark  of  consid- 
eration not  found,  nor  looked  for,  in  less 
remote  lands.  The  post-office  enjoys  a 
distinction  almost  unparalleled,  even  in 
the  most  advanced  Western  nations. 
With  one  exception,  it  is  the  only  insti- 
tution of  its  kind  the  receipts  of  which 
often  so  far  exceed  the  expenses  as  to 
contribute  materially  to  the  revenues  of 
the  state.  What  this  implies,  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  character  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people,  as  well  as  upon  the 
facilities  afforded  for  communication  in 
an  unusually  rugged  and  broken  coun- 
try, it  is  unnecessary  here  to  point  out. 
Nor  should  much  persuasion  be  required 
to  satisfy  American  readers  as  to  the 
ability  and  trustworthiness  of  a  govern- 
ment which  can  present  such  a  list  of 
successes  in  the  various  branches  of  its 
administration. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  Japan  is  inso- 
lently told,  and  the  world  is  expected  to 
believe,  that  she  cannot  support  her  pre- 
tensions to  the  control  of  the  judiciary 
within  her  own  dominions.  That  she  is 
fully  qualified  in  all  other  respects  for 
efficient  and  salutary  self-rule  no  one 
ventures  to  dispute.  Nor  is  her  capacity 
to  exercise  legal  authority  over  her 
thirty-five  millions  of  subjects  questioned 
by  any  living  soul.  There  is  not  a  coun- 
try on  the  earth  where  the  courts  per- 
form their  duties  with  greater  prompt- 
itude or  more  scrupulous  integrity. 
Crime  is  rare ;  partly,  no  doubt,  because 
of  the  order-loving  instincts  of  the  race, 
but  also  because  of  the  firmness  and  ce- 
lerity with  which  it  is  punished  by  the 
guardians  of  public  tranquillity.  The 
laws,  however,  are  moderate,  and  are 
never  known  to  be  enforced  with  undue 
harshness.  The  best  fruits  of  European 
legislation  have  been  grafted  upon  the 
strongest  foundations  of  the  indigenous 
stock,  and  a  more  comprehensive  and 
well-adjusted  criminal  code  cannot  be 


found  in  any  community.  The  judges 
are  men  of  education,  high  social  posi- 
tion, and  unassailable  probity.  But  this 
is  not  enough  for  the  fastidious  anxie- 
ties of  a  couple  of  thousand  foreigners, 
temporarily  abiding  in  half  a  dozen  trad- 
ing settlements.  The  mere  statement  of 
their  position  ought  to  cover  it  with 
ridicule  and  opprobrium,  and  to  carry 
universal  conviction  that  the  denial  of 
Japan's  claim  for  relief  from  the  petty, 
peddling  caricatures  of  tribunals  which 
offend  her  sovereignty  and  cripple  her 
progress  is  a  dishonor  to  the  nations 
which  thus  afflict  her.  Ever  since  the 
handful  of  strangers  planted  themselves 
on  the  rim  and  edges  of  the  empire,  a 
dozen  or  more  consular  officials  have  as- 
sumed an  authority  conflicting  in  every 
detail  with  that  of  the  realm.  The  great- 
er number  of  these  officials  have  been 
mere  hucksters,  whose  qualification  to 
act  as  judges  would  be  laughed  at  by 
their  own  associates.  In  many  instances 
there  has  been  no  pretense  of  legal  train- 
ing, and  scarcely  a  pretense  of  common 
honesty,  or  of  any  intelligence  beyond 
that  required  to  drive  sharp  and  disrep- 
utable bargains.  A  few  exceptions  to 
this  odious  rule  have  been  seen  in  con- 
sulates whose  incumbents  are  forbidden 
to  engage  in  trade,  but  even  these  have 
rarely  proved  equal  to  their  weighty  re- 
sponsibilities. Within  the  political  life- 
time of  the  present  United  States  Execu- 
tive, —  or,  more  definitely,  less  than  two 
years  ago,  —  it  was  found  necessary  to 
recall  an  American  consul  from  Yoko- 
hama for  gross  incompetency ;  his  be- 
havior on  the  bench  having  shown  him 
to  be  completely  ignorant  of  law,  and 
otherwise  disqualified  for  the  serious 
and  important  judicial  functions  he  was 
expected  to  discharge.  He  had  held  his 
office  only  a  few  months,  when  his  re- 
moval was  imperatively  demanded  by  a 
community  which  is  ordinarily  disposed 
to  tolerate  almost  anything  that  does  not 
interfere  with  the  money-making  oppor- 
tunities of  the  majority.  The  English 
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representatives  have  set  the  solitary  ex- 
ample of  providing  courts  in  which  at 
least  the  appearance  of  decorum  and  dig- 
nity is  preserved,  but  these  are  not  so 
constituted  as  to  withstand  the  criticisms 
which  any  lawyer  of  ordinary  perception 
might  bring  against  them.  And  if  they 
were  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom, 
they  would  still  have  no  business  where 
they  are.  They  should  be  driven  forth 
without  delay,  together  with  the  entire 
ring  of  discreditable  "side-shows,"  where 
the  law  is  travestied  and  justice  is  made 
a  by-word  of  mockery  and  shame.  But 
they  are  kept  to  work  mischief  in  the 
foreign  districts  by  the  decree  of  a  little 
knot  of  envoys,  some  of  whom  cannot 
muster  half  a  dozen  fellow-countrymen 
from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other. 
Is  it  not  an  enormity  that  such  men, 
merely  because  Japan  was  in  past  years 
cajoled  or  coerced  into  signing  deceptive 
treaties  with  their  governments,  should 
now  have  a  voice  in  withholding  autono- 
my from  a  country  far  more  civilized, 
in  several  instances,  than  those  which 
they  represent  ?  Imagine  Peru  or  the 
Sandwich  Islands  barring  the  way  to 
the  legitimate  independence  of  an  active, 
industrious,  orderly,  and  useful  people 
like  the  Japanese  !  It  is  probable  that 
not  a  solitary  subject  of  Hawaii  or  Peru, 
excepting  now  and  then  an  official  mes- 

1  There  was  a  time,  fortunately  for  humani- 
ty, when  Peruvians  were  liable  to  Japanese 
authority.  In  1872,  before  a  treaty  with  that 
country  had  been  signed,  a  Peruvian  cooly- 
slave  shy?,  the  Maria  Luz,  bound  from  Macao 
to  Callao,  with  hundreds  of  imprisoned  China- 
men on  board,  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
into  Yokohama  harbor.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  conceal  the  character  of  this  vessel,  but  it 
was  discovered  through  the  attempts  of  some 
of  the  victims  to  escape  by  jumping  overboard 
and  swimming  to  other  craft  near  by.  She 
was  immediately  seized,  and  the  captives  were 
liberated  and  sent  home  by  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment, notwithstanding  the  opposition,  and 
in  several  cases  the  hostile  threats,  of  the  for- 
eign representatives,  excepting  only  those  of 
the  United  States  and  England.  The  legations 
of  these  two  countries  were  under  the  tempo- 
rary control  of  charges  d'affaires.  If  the 
ministers  had  been  at  their  posts,  one  of  them 


senger,  ever  set  foot  within  the  Mikado's 
dominions  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  "  in- 
terests "  of  those  majestic  powers  must 
be  conserved.  Peru,  when  she  recovers 
from  the  shaking  up  recently  inflicted 
by  Chili,  may  take  to  exporting  guano. 
Japan  may  possibly  be  in  need  of  guano 
at  some  future  day.  Then,  "  how  handy 
it  will  be  to  have  it  in  the  tariff  "  that 
guano  must  not  be  taxed  over  five  per 
cent,  at  the  ports  of  entry !  It  does  not 
matter  whether  this  particular  sugges- 
tion has,  or  has  not,  been  pressed  into 
service  ;  it  is  precisely  the  sort  of  argu- 
ment, worthy  of  Mrs.  Toodles  in  her 
most  inspired  flights,  which  is  employed 
to  rivet  the  chains  that  have  impeded 
a  nation's  progress  for  twenty-five  years. 
Again,  however  distant  the  period  when 
a  citizen  of  Peru  or  Hawaii  may  chance 
to  disembark  at  Yokohama,  it  is  of  the 
highest  moment  to  make  sure  that  he 
shall  never  be  exposed  to  the  perils  of 
Japanese  jurisdiction.1  Ridiculous  as 
such  pretensions  must  appear,  those  of 
most  of  the  European  states  are  hardly 
less  so.  Spain,  which  has  never  neglect- 
ed to  take  a  high  and  mighty  stand  in 
diplomatic  discussions,  has  three  sub- 
jects living  in  Japan.  Belgium  has  four. 
Only  four  Western  countries  can  show 
more  than  one  hundred  residents.2  The 
English  and  Americans  outnumber  all 
certainly,  and  the  other  probably,  would  have 
taken  a  position  adverse  to  Japan,  which  would 
then  have  been  obliged  to  fight  entirely  unsup- 
ported against  this  nineteenth-century  barba- 
rism. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  if  Peru  had  at 
that  date  held  diplomatic  relations  with  Japan, 
the  latter  would  have  been  absolutely  power- 
less to  interfere.  As  it  was,  her  magnanimous 
and  intrepid  action  led  the  way  to  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  infamous  cooly  traffic. 

2  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Western 
countries  diplomatically  represented  in  Japan, 
with  the  number  of  residents  in  that  empire 
belonging  to  each :  Hawaii,  none  ;  Peru,  none ; 
Spain,  3 ;  Belgium,  4 ;  Russia,  21 ;  Sweden, 
28 ;  Italy,  29 ;  Switzerland,  32 ;  Austria,  35  ; 
Portugal,  44;  Holland,  63;  Denmark,  64; 
France,  178;  Germany,  286;  United  States, 
497;  Great  Britain,  1179:  total,  2463.  The 
few  officials  of  legations,  etc.,  are,  of  course, 
not  included. 
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the  rest,  two  to  one,  and  yet  it  happens 
that  the  representatives  of  these  two 
nationalities  have  at  different  times 
manifested  at  least  a  partial  willingness 
to  listen  to  Japan's  demands.  The  in- 
ferior agents,  who  have  no  moral  right 
to  meddle  at  all,  are  invariably  the  most 
conspicuous  in  their  antagonism.  It 
gratifies  their  sense  of  importance  to 
make  objections,  —  to  interpose  fictitious 
doubts  and  scruples,  especially  at  mo- 
ments when  the  guardians  of  more  sub- 
stantial interests  appear  likely  to  act  in 
harmony.  As  these  latter  are  not,  after 
all,  genuinely  desirous  to  extend  encour- 
agement, and  are  led  in  that  direction 
rather  against  their  will,  and  only  when 
reason  and  common  sense  afford  them 
no  ground  of  opposition  to  stand  upon, 
the  spiteful  interpellations  of  the  nonen- 
tities are  solemnly  admitted  to  debate, 
and  the  gathering  influences  of  order 
and  justice  are  rudely  dispersed.  A 
peevish  word  from  one  of  these  insig- 
nificant intruders  has  oftentimes  broken 
down  the  fabric  which  years  of  perse- 
vering toil  had  nearly  brought  to  com- 
pletion. 

In  May,  1886,  the  latest  effort  was 
made  by  the  Japanese  rulers  to  reconcile 
the  discrepant  elements,  and  to  secure 
from  the  several  powers  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  manifest  rights  above  de- 
scribed. The  delegates  from  Europe  and 
America  assembled  in  Tokio,  and  the 
plea  of  the  treaty-burdened  government 
was  submitted  anew,  with  an  eloquence 
and  an  intensity  of  feeling  seldom  ex- 
hibited in  international  councils.  None 
but  a  body  of  men  resolved  to  allow 
no  consideration,  I  will  not  say  of  gen- 
erosity or  humanity,  but  of  equity  or 
fairness,  to  disturb  their  preordained 
judgment  could  have  listened  unmoved 
to  the  evidences  then  presented  of  pa- 
tient endurance  under  prolonged  and 
wasting  adversity.  A  few,  indeed,  were 
softened  by  momentary  impulses  of  com- 
punction, but  they  were  speedily  remind- 
ed by  their  less  emotional  colleagues 


that  hearts  and  consciences  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  prescribed  outfit  of  a  com- 
missioner to  Eastern  courts.  The  con- 
ferences were  continued,  by  the  assidu- 
ous endeavors  of  the  parties  most  deeply 
concerned,  until  the  summer  of  1887, 
when,  wearied  and  disheartened,  Japan 
withdrew  from  the  struggle,  confessing 
herself  once  more  defeated.  It  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  The  European  con- 
testants, as  a  body,  never  meant  to  yield, 
and  they  never  will  yield,  unless  some 
force  not  yet  invoked  or  applied  shall 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  In  vain 
the  Japanese  proffered  concessions  touch- 
ing the  extreme  verge  of  national  self- 
respect.  They  were  ready  to  pledge 
themselves  to  no  increase  of  customs 
duties  which  could  be  called  excessive 
by  any  of  the  contracting  powers.  They 
were  ready  to  accede  to  all  reasona- 
ble proposals  —  and  to  many  that  were 
not  reasonable  —  for  the  alleged  or  im- 
aginary amelioration  of  the  judiciary. 
They  went  so  far  as  to  guarantee  that 
their  roll  of  judges  should  be  augmented 
by  a  body  of  European  and  American 
experts,  who  should  constitute  a  major- 
ity in  every  court  before  which  aliens 
might  be  required  to  appear.  But  this 
arrangement  would  have  entailed  an 
enormous  expenditure,  for  the  number 
of  proposed  additions  was  estimated  to 
exceed  the  entire  judiciary  of  Great 
Britain.  Upon  one  point,  however, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  assert  a  po- 
sition of  their  own.  They  would  not 
consent  to  any  measures  tending  to  as- 
similate their  tribunals  to  those  of  Egypt, 
throughout  which  wretched  country  a 
system  of  "  mixed  courts,"  subject  to 
the  manipulation  of  foreign  agents,  has 
spread  incalculable  confusion  and  disor- 
der. The  operations  of  these  judicial 
monstrosities  have  proved  disastrous 
wherever  they  have  been  introduced. 
They  have  made  the  Egyptian  bench  a 
synonym  of  infamy  all  over  Europe. 
The  envoys  are  well  advised  of  their 
character,  but  they  could  not  be  turned 
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from  their  resolve  to  force  them  or  equiva- 
lent impostures  upon  Japan.  Can  it 
be  supposed  that  they  acted  in  candor 
and  sincerity  ?  Is  it  not  easier  to  be- 
lieve that,  knowing  the  Japanese  to  be 
immovably  opposed  to  the  proposition, 
they  selected  it  as  their  ultimatum,  al- 
lowing it  to  appear  that  they  would  con- 
cede anything  or  everything  else,  but 
must  make  their  stand  at  this  preconcert- 
ed line  of  resistance  ?  Those  who  best 
comprehend  the  situation  do  not  doubt 
that  if  Japan,  in  a  moment  of  aberra- 
tion, had  granted  this  ruinous  condition, 
her  adversaries  would  instantly  have 
occupied  another  ground  of  contention, 
and  there  maintained  the  fight  with  all 
the  old  obstinacy  and  acerbity.  Nor  do 
they  doubt  that  every  attempt  to  set- 
tle the  question  of  revision  by  means  of 
conferences  with  the  diplomatic  corps 
will  be  futile.  It  is  by  other  methods 
that  Japan  must  seek  to  extricate  her- 
self from  the  entanglement.  The  courses 
which  suggest  themselves  as  available 
are  not  numerous,  nor  are  they  absolute- 
ly certain,  while  she  lacks  the  strength 
or  spirit  to  assume,  in  case  of  need,  an 
attitude  of  firm  defiance  to  aggression ; 
but  among  them  there  are  two  which 
offer  chances  of  emancipation  not  to  be 
discerned  in  any  other  direction. 

The  first  expedient  requires  the  coop- 
eration of  a  friendly  government  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  disregard  the  remon- 
strances of  the  great  mercantile  nations. 
Not  many  of  Japan's  allies  stand  in  this 
exceptional  position,  and  there  is  proba- 
bly but  one  with  which  she  is  willing  to 
hold  relations  of  confidential  intimacy. 
With  the  United  States  she  has  always 
been  ready  to  unite  herself  in  the  closest 
ties.  On  two  occasions  since  1872,  the 
year  originally  appointed  for  revision, 
Japan  has  sought  to  procure  a  separate 
treaty  with  America,  the  terms  of  which, 
admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  fair  and  lib- 
eral, were  calculated  to  re-invest  her  with 
the  rights  of  which  she  was  deprived 
in  1858.  In  no  particular  could  the 


United  States  have  suffered  inconven- 
ience from  the  execution  of  the  proposed 
agreements.  On  the  contrary,  superior 
privileges  were  accorded  to  Americans, 
and  material  advantages  insured  in  the 
future  development  of  our  Eastern  com- 
merce. In  both  instances  the  depart- 
ment of  state  allowed  the  Japanese  to 
believe  that  the  instrument  would  be  ac- 
cepted, ratified,  and  proclaimed  within  a 
limited  time  ;  and  in  both  instances  the 
consultations  were  broken  off  at  the  last 
moment,  our  secretary  having  been  noti- 
fied that  the  proceeding  would  be  dis- 
agreeable to  certain  European  powers, 
and  to  England  especially.  That  was 
the  apology  for  withdrawing  a  pledge 
upon  which  the  patriotic  aspirations  and 
the  substantial  welfare  of  a  nation  large- 
ly depended.  Fortified  by  an  honest 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  Japan 
could  confidently  reckon  upon  a  simi- 
lar reconstruction  of  her  relations  with 
other  governments.  Not  one  of  them 
would  stand  out  after  the  republic  had 
set  the  example  of  upright  dealing.  But 
it  has  always  been  the  practice  of  our 
Executive,  so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned, 
to  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the 
ear,  and  break  it  to  the  hope.  In  his 
last  message  to  Congress,  President 
Cleveland  declared  that  "the  United 
States  have  lost  no  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify their  constant  friendship  by  sup- 
porting the  just  claims  of  Japan  to  au- 
tonomy and  independence  among  na- 
tions." As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United 
States  have  never  taken  one  decisive 
step  toward  supporting  Japan's  auton- 
omy and  independence.  During  the 
protracted  series  of  conferences  which 
terminated  last  summer,  our  minister 
carefully  abstained  even  from  giving  the 
Japanese  the  benefit  of  his  favoring 
countenance.  His  excuse  for  withhold- 
ing it,  according  to  the  best  testimony 
that  can  be  gathered,  was  that  the  Mi- 
kado's advisers  had  latterly  displayed  a 
disposition  to  rely  upon  Germany,  rather 
than  upon  his  own  country,  for  aid  and 
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comfort.  As  if  Japan,  after  laboring 
fruitlessly  for  years  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary assistance  from  America,  were  not 
warranted  in  looking  to  any  trustworthy 
quarter  for  satisfaction !  Did  we  blame 
the  Italians,  at  various  periods  of  their 
struggle  for  unity  and  self-rule,  for  ac- 
cepting the  services  first  of  one  power, 
and  afterward  of  others,  even  at  the 
risk  of  exposing  themselves  to  accusa- 
tions of  ingratitude  ?  It  was  a  question 
of  national  life  or  death  with  them,  and 
to  secure  from  every  source  all  that 
could  add  to  their  strength  was  one  of 
their  highest  and  most  sacred  duties. 
In  our  own  time  of  trial,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  we  were  taught  the  feeble- 
ness of  sentimental  associations,  and  were 
ready,  on  a  critical  occasion,  to  set  aside 
the  attachments  of  the  past,  and  to  wel- 
come substantial  aid  from  a  more  recent 
ally.  Russia,  with  her  splendid  fleet  in 
New  York  harbor  at  our  disposal,  was 
more  to  us  than  France,  the  remem- 
brance of  whose  ancient  friendship  was 
for  the  while  effaced  by  our  indignation 
at  the  intrigues  of  Napoleon  III. 

If  it  be  true  that  Japan  has  been 
compelled  to  turn  for  help  to  Germany, 
the  circumstance  is  not  creditable  to 
ourselves.  She  should  never  have  been 
required  to  sue  even  to  us,  in  the  first 
place.  If  ever  a  strong  country  were 
bound  by  duty  to  stand  in  steadfast 
friendship  by  a  neighbor,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Ja- 
pan. We  forced  her  out  of  the  seclu- 
sion in  which  she  was  reposing,  very 
happily  on  the  whole,  and  plunged  her 
into  a  whirlpool  of  international  agita- 
tion, in  the  vortex  of  which  she  has  more 
than  once  been  nearly  engulfed.  It  was 
the  verbal  blunder  of  the  first  American 
minister  —  a  man  of  the  loftiest  charac- 
ter, who  would  rather  have .  cut  off  his 
hand  than  consciously  allow  it  to  inscribe 
a  sentence  of  lasting  ignominy  upon  a 
people  whom  he  loved  —  which  involved 
Japan  in  all  the  difficulties  that  have  be- 
fallen her;  and  it  is  lamentable  to  re- 


flect that  nothing  has  since  been  done, 
on  our  side,  to  remedy  the  evils  caused 
by  his  careless  oversight.  It  would  cost 
us  nothing  to  repair  the  long-standing 
wrong.  Instead  of  asserting,  year  after 
year,  that  the  United  States  have  testi- 
fied their  constant  friendship,  and  have 
supported  Japan's  claims  to  indepen- 
dence, the  President  should  affirm  the 
immediate  want  of  a  new  treaty  with 
that  empire.  This  is  what  General 
Grant  intended  to  do,  if  the  opportunity 
had  been  afforded  him,  and  what  he 
urged  other  occupants  of  the  White 
House  to  do, — for  he  had  learned  by 
personal  observation  how  iniquitously 
Japan  is  used.  No  troublesome  prep- 
arations are  required  to  put  affairs  upon 
the  proper  footing.  The  state  depart- 
ment has  the  draft  of  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory agreement,  which  awaits  only 
signature  by  the  Executive  and  accep- 
tance by  the  Senate.  The  work  of  half 
a  day  at  Washington  would  give  all 
the  relief  that  is  asked  for,  and  restore 
the  brightness  and  activity  of  hopes  that 
would  long  ago  have  expired  if  not  sus- 
tained by  the  faith  and  fortitude  of  a 
people  who  know  that  their  cause  is  too 
righteous  to  be  abandoned  in  despair. 

The  second  expedient  has  often  been 
considered,  but  the  statesmen  of  Japan 
shrink  from  employing  it  until  every 
other  alternative  shall  have  been  ex- 
hausted. It  is  to  formally  notify  the 
powers  that  the  treaties  are  no  longer 
endurable,  and  that  upon  a  fixed  date 
they  will  be  declared  null  and  void, 
with  the  exception  of  the  opening  clauses 
proclaiming  peace  and  good-will  between 
the  respective  parties.  This  measure 
was  earnestly  advocated  by  the  late  E. 
Peshine  Smith,  the  ablest  and  most 
learned  of  legal  counselors  who  have 
served  the  Mikado,  and  it  is  supported 
by  numbers  who  hold  to  the  conviction 
that  no  European  government  would  un- 
dertake to  maintain  by  force  the  present 
condition  of  affairs.  The  United  States 
would  assuredly  favor  the  plan,  and 
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there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Russia 
and  Italy  would  likewise  approve  it. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  Germany 
could  not  well  refuse  to  concur,  nor 
could  England  make  any  open  show  of 
opposition.  Austria  would  probably  be 
indifferent,  and  France  would  scarcely 
attempt  a  repetition  of  her  wild  adven- 
tures in  Tonquin,  five  years  ago.  Of 
the  other  European  states,  there  is  not 
one  to  whose  dissatisfaction  Japan  need 
give  an  anxious  thought.  Nor  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  they  would  be  permitted 
by  the  community  of  nations  to  throw 
the  Eastern  world  into  a  tumult  by 
threatening  war  on  so  frivolous  a  pre- 
text. What  Japan  apparently  fails  to 
realize  is  that  the  states  of  Europe,  acting 
separately,  would  look  at  the  situation 
in  a  very  different  light  from  that  which 
has  continually  guided  the  joint  body 
of  envoys  in  Tokio.  These  individuals 
have  their  vanity  to  glorify,  their  mas- 
querade of  dignity  to  keep  intact,  and 
the  lustre  of  their  personal  consequence 
to  preserve  undimmed,  —  concerning  all 
of  which  their  respective  governments 
care  not  a  particle.  By  their  united 
efforts  they  succeed  in  preventing  a  re- 
form which,  if  once  consummated,  might 
set  them  down  a  peg  or  two,  but  which 
their  superiors  at  home  would  make  no 
effort  to  overthrow.  It  is  one  thing  for 
the  combined  diplomatists  to  resist  a 
project  and  retard  its  fulfillment  by 
threats  of  dire  import,  and  quite  another 
thing  for  the  several  nations  to  take  up 
arms  for  the  reversal  of  a  measure  that 
has  been  put  in  effective  operation.  The 
Japanese  overlook  this  distinction,  or  at 
least  decline  to  give  it  sufficient  weight. 
Undoubtedly,  they  are  bound  to  observe 
caution  in  all  that  they  do.  Their  repu- 
tation, as  a  race,  for  courage  and  patri- 
otic devotion  is  beyond  suspicion,  and  it 
happens  that  the  officials  who  at  present 
wield  the  controlling  authority  have 
proved  their  fearlessness  and  gallantry 
under  circumstances  which  have  made 
them  conspicuous  in  a  land  where  all  are 


brave.  But  it  is  not  now  their  own  lives 
or  fortunes  that  are  at  stake.  The  wel- 
fare and  the  safety  of  the  whole  people 
are  in  their  keeping,  and  they  may  be 
pardoned  for  calculating  the  various  haz- 
ards with  the  minutest  care.  And  in 
any  case  it  is  best  that  the  forms  of 
amity  and  courtesy  should  not  be  set 
aside.  Knowing  this,  and  knowing  how 
much  good  could  be  accomplished  by  a 
timely  departure  from  the  frigid  policy 
of  national  selfishness,  the  government  of 
the  United  States  could  not  greatly  err 
in  joining  hands  with  Japan  for  the  re- 
dress of  grievances  for  which  the  former 
is  in  a  great  degree  responsible.  It  has 
shown  that  it  can,  when  so  inclined,  slip 
out  of  the  groove  in  which  the  interna- 
tional systems  of  Europe  invariably  run, 
and  the  excellent  results  of  these  occa- 
sional deviations  should  serve  as  a  guar- 
antee that  further  and  more  important 
independent  movements  would  be  equal- 
ly judicious  and  successful. 

A  striking  and  pertinent  example  may 
here  be  put  in  evidence.  Twelve  years 
ago,  a  vast  deal  of  inconvenience  was 
caused  by  the  postal  complications  in  the 
open  ports  of  Japan.  Each  country 
there  represented  had  a  post-office  of 
its  own,  attached  to  the  consulate,  for 
the  alleged  benefit  of  the  foreign  resi- 
dents, but  more  generally  for  the  solace 
of  the  consuls,  who  were  allowed  such 
perquisites  as  the  rents  of  boxes  and  a 
percentage  upon  the  sales  of  stamps. 
The  Japanese  authorities  called  atten- 
tion to  the  confusion  which  prevailed, 
and  suggested  that  the  dozen  or  more 
conflicting  agencies  be  abolished,  under- 
taking at  the  same  time  to  make  proper 
arrangements  for  the  conveyance  and  dis- 
tribution of  all  mails  to  and  from  other 
lands.  From  the  outcry  which  immedi- 
ately arose,  it  might  have  been  imagined 
that  nothing  short  of  confiscation  of  the 
sum  total  of  foreign  possessions  had  been 
proposed.  The  European  representa- 
tives protested  in  language  of  gross  insult 
and  abuse,  —  which,  indeed,  was  at  that 
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period  the  usage,  whenever  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  display  of  insolence  could 
be  discovered.  The  United  States,  how- 
ever, decided  to  give  the  scheme  a  trial. 
Dissent  and  remonstrance  poured  in  from 
every  interested  quarter,  and  no  efforts 
were  spared  to  dissuade  the  government 
at  Washington  from  what  was  stigma- 
tized as  a  fatal  weakness.  Even  the 
American  officials  in  Japan  joined  in  the 
clamor.  But  the  Japanese  were  encour- 
aged by  General  Grant's  administration 
to  pursue  their  purpose,  and  it  presently 
became  apparent  that  the  Americans 
were  reaping  the  advantages  of  a  mail 
service  so  incomparably  superior  to  any 
previously  known  as  to  excite  the  envy 
of  all  the  other  nationalities.  Before 
long,  the  European  merchants  in  Yoko- 
hama sought  to  be  admitted,  and  were 
admitted,  to  the  new  privileges;  but 
the  irreconcilable  band  of  diplomatists 
endeavored  to  throw  discredit  upon  the 
Japanese  enterprise  by  insisting  that 
the  separate  offices  should  be  kept  open 
long  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  used 
by  the  persons  for  whose  security  it 
was  pretended  that  they  were  indispen- 
sable. In  course  of  time,  the  merits  of 
Japan's  mail  system  came  to  be  popu- 
larly acknowledged  throughout  Eastern 
Asia,  and  until  recently  it  supplied  the 
only  acceptable  facilities  for  commu- 
nication in  the  ports  of  China,  as  well 
as  on  its  own  territory.  The  hostile 
ministers  fought  vehemently  against  its 
recognition,  under  the  inspiration  of 
their  doyen,  who  never  willingly  sur- 
rendered his  cherished  prerogative  of 
obstructive  leadership,  and  by  various 
devices  strove  to  impair  its  efficacy. 
When  even  the  British  envoy  was  at  last 
compelled  to  follow  in  the  line  marked 
out  by  the  United  States,  and  close  his 
deserted  agency,  he  revenged  himself  by 
trying  to  provoke  unseemly  altercations 
with  the  attaches  of  the  department, 
and  forcing  contemptible  quarrels  upon 
its  directors.  Disregarding  these  stra- 
tagems, and  many  others  which  cannot 


here  be  narrated,  the  Japanese  post-of- 
fice stood  to  its  work,  advanced  steadily 
in  repute  and  capacity,  and  is  to-day,  in 
its  way,  one  of  the  model  institutions  of 
the  world. 

What  happened  in  that  instance  is 
morally  sure  to  happen  in  every  instance 
where  Japan  assumes  control  of  her 
legitimate  business  ;  and  her  restoration 
to  such  complete  and  untrammeled  au- 
thority as  is  exercised  by  other  civilized 
states  cannot  come  a  day  too  soon  for 
the  practical  benefit  of  all  who  hold  re- 
lations with  her.  The  question  which 
her  leaders  have  to  consider,  since  the 
rebuff  inflicted  upon  them  last  summer, 
is  whether  the  decisive  step  of  annulling 
the  onerous  treaty  provisions  should  or 
should  not  be  longer  deferred.  The 
question  for  fair-minded  Americans  to 
ask  themselves  is  whether  their  govern- 
ment is  justified  in  its  continued  neglect 
to  perform  an  act  of  honorable  repara- 
tion. It  would  do  no  harm  if  they  should 
regard  it,  for  the  sake  of  clearer  under- 
standing, in  the  aspect  of  an  injury  suf- 
fered by  an  individual,  instead  of  by  a 
nation.  The  case  is  like  that  of  a  man 
unfamiliar  with  the  sharp  ways  of  the 
world,  upon  whom  a  hard  bargain  is 
fastened,  without  any  definite  compre- 
hension, on  his  part,  of  its  purport  or 
conditions.  He  is  compelled  by  the  at- 
torney of  a  powerful  neighbor,  in  satis- 
faction of  a  caprice,  not  of  any  tangible 
claim,  to  subscribe  to  an  agreement  re- 
quiring him  to  pay  annually  one  sum  of 
money  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  an- 
other sum  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years. 
Additional  obligations  are  exacted,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  obscure  to  him  in 
the  beginning,  but  which  he  soon  dis- 
covers to  be  degrading  to  his  character. 
Several  witnesses  of  the  transaction  re- 
solve to  take  similar  advantage  of  the 
victim's  simplicity  and  inexperience,  and 
constrain  him  to  sign  identical  docu- 
ments for  their  advantage.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  specified  periods,  he  an- 
nounces that  his  indebtedness  is  at  an 
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end,  and  asks  that  the  bonds  be  can- 
celed. But  the  crafty  speculators  have 
meanwhile  found  that  a  particular  word 
in  the  original  contract  can  be  interpreted 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  extort  the  year- 
ly payments  for  all  eternity,  which  they 
forthwith  announce  their  intention  to 
do.  They  moreover  persuade  the  holder 
of  the  instrument  earliest  executed  to 
unite  with  them  in  this  conspiracy  for 
plunder,  notwithstanding  that  his  own 
instincts  are  averse  to  it,  and  that  his 
attorney  repudiates  the  distortion  of  lan- 
guage, declares  that  it  was  "  against  his 
conscience  "  to  impose  the  burden  even 
in  its  mildest  form,  and  gives  public  as- 
surance that  all  liabilities  were  meant 
to  expire  at  the  dates  he  had  fixed.  As 
years  go  on,  the  position  of  the  sufferer 
becomes  insupportable.  His  home  is 
desolated  by  penury,  and  his  children 
are  naked  and  hungry.  Worse  than 
this,  his  name  is  covered  with  contume- 
ly, his  pride  is  broken,  and  he  cannot 
hold  his  head  erect  among  his  fellow- 
men.  He  undergoes  the  torment  and  the 
ignominy  of  slavery.  Over  and  again 
he  cries  out  against  the  cruel  injustice 
of  his  lot,  but  his  feeble  voice  is  over- 
powered by  the  jeers  of  his  persecutors. 
He  pleads,  not  for  empty  phrases  of  af- 
fected sympathy,  but  for  the  honest 
acknowledgment  of  his  rights,  to  the 
neighbor  who  first  set  the  example  of 
depredation,  and  the  accidental  mistake 
of  whose  agent  has  alone  made  the  mer- 
ciless spoliation  possible.  The  appeal  is 
made  to  one  who  stands  at  the  summit  of 
an  unparalleled  prosperity,  who  has  no 
real  desire  or  purpose  to  inflict  pain,  and 
who  has  shown  himself  capable  of  mag- 
nanimity on  memorable  occasions.  But 
to  this  recital  of  flagrant  wrongs  he 
gives  no  generous  response.  He  listens, 
however,  not  wholly  unconcerned,  and 
at  intervals  lets  fall  a  whisper  which, 
if  repeated  aloud  and  in  sincerity,  would 
fill  a  sinking  heart  with  hope  and  cheer. 
How  shall  it  end  ?  Will  he,  still  heed- 
less of  the  prompting  of  honor  and  rec- 


titude, withhold  the  gracious  utterance  ; 
or,  with  a  single  word  spoken  in  good 
faith,  dispel  the  hardships  of  a  fellow- 
being's  career,  turn  the  shadows  of  his 
life  to  brightness,  and  speed  him  in  the 
course  of  liberty  and  happiness  ? 

Not  widely  different  is  the  attitude  in 
which  Japan  now  stands  among  the  na- 
tions. What  shall  her  destiny  be  ? 

Scarcely  had  the  preceding  lines  been 
written,  when  the  telegraph  brought  in- 
telligence of  a  grave  political  crisis  in 
Japan,  resulting  directly  from  the  refusal 
of  the  European  ministers  to  recede  from 
their  inimical  position.  The  rupture  of 
negotiations  was  ostensibly  grounded 
upon  Japan's  unwillingness  to  give  over 
her  judiciary,  body  and  soul,  to  outside 
domination.  After  her  commissioners 
had  agreed  that  foreign  judges  should 
actually  outnumber  the  native  officials 
on  the  bench,  in  all  cases  where  aliens 
were  concerned,  it  was  furthermore  in- 
sisted that  these  judges  be  directly  nom- 
inated by  the  envoys,  and  that  all  laws 
and  modifications  of  laws,  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, details  of  organization,  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  be  virtually  controlled  by  the 
diplomatic  corps.  Overwhelmed  by  the 
embarrassments  of  their  situation,  and 
perhaps  unnerved  by  the  strain  they  had 
undergone,  the  Japanese  delegates  un- 
wisely consented  to  take  the  requirement 
into  consideration  ;  but  at  this  point  the 
voice  of  the  people  was  heard  in  such 
vigorous  remonstrance  that  the  prepos- 
terous proposition  was  rejected,  and  the 
convention  was  dissolved.  Dissensions 
in  the  government  were  the  inevitable 
consequence.  One  minister  of  state  va- 
cated his  office,  to  signify  his  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  policy  of  conciliation 
thus  far  pursued  by  the  majority  of  his 
colleagues,  and  the  feeling  -  engendered 
by  this  act  culminated  in  a  general  cry 
for  the  resignation  of  the  statesman 
(Count  Inouye)  who  during  the  past 
seven  years,  it  was  declared,  had  striven 
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to  cany  through  the  revision  of  the 
treaties  by  the  Fabian  method  of  re- 
treating before  every  advance  of  the 
enemy. 

This  is  not  a  fitting  time  to  discuss 
the  expediency  or  propriety  of  Inouye's 
various  processes.  That  he  is  the  ablest 
man  who  in  recent  years  has  conduct- 
ed the  external  relations  of  Japan  few 
would  venture  to  deny.  His  talents 
are  of  the  highest  order,  and  his  de- 
votion to  his  country's  interests  and 
honor  is  unimpeachable.  But  he  seems 
to  have  trusted  too  long  to  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion which  is  fated  forever  to  fail.  The 
stars  in  their  courses  will  fight  against 
any  of  his  race  who  put  faith  in  the 
friendly  pretenses  of  the  Western  diplo- 
matists. His  loss  will  be  severely  felt, 
not  only  in  the  department  which  he  led, 
but  in  the  government  of  which  he  was 
unquestionably  the  presiding  spirit.  It 
is  not  possible  to  indicate,  in  ordinary 
expressions  of  regret,  the  impression 
produced  by  the  spectacle  of  a  ministry 
subverted  and  the  political  machinery  of 


a  nation  wrecked  through  the  mischiev- 
ous machinations  of  a  band  of  interlop- 
ing meddlers.  But  it  seems  at  least  to 
enforce  more  emphatically  than  ever  the 
moral  set  forth  above,  that  the  true  prin- 
ciple to  be  adopted  by  Japan  is  a  reso- 
lute and  undaunted  assertion  of  her 
sovereign  privileges.  If  a  man  like 
Inouye  cannot  succeed  by  following  the 
opposite  theory,  its  worthlessness  should 
be  patent  to  all  eyes.  There  are  already 
signs  of  a  brisk  movement  in  the  con- 
trary direction.  A  popular  leader  who 
is  believed  to  recognize  the  necessity  for 
courageous  activity  has  been  called  from 
retirement  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  It 
is  rumored  that  he  will  presently  be 
reinforced  by  the  single  Japanese  states- 
man who  can  vie  with  Inouye  in  breadth 
of  intellect,  practical  sagacity,  and  fertil- 
ity of  resource.  The  sooner  the  name 
of  Okuma  Shigenobu  is  added  to  the 
list  of  ministers  of  state,  the  greater  the 
likelihood  of  a  speedy  vindication  of 
Japan's  long-sacrificed  rights  and  inde- 
pendence. 

E.  H.  House. 


THE   SECOND   SON. 


XL. 

AN  ALTERCATION. 

"  EDMUND  !  " 

Before  Edmund  could  get  his  hand 
free  from  the  lingering  clasp  of  Mr. 
Gavelkind,  his  father's  voice  was  loudly 
audible,  calling  him,  which  was  a  very 
unusual  thing  to  hear  in  Melcombe. 
The  call  was  repeated  with  some  vehe- 
mence before  he  could  obey.  He  was 
absent  scarcely  five  minutes,  but  the 
Squire  regarded  even  that  little  interval 
with  suspicion  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
scene  had  changed.  Stephen  had  come 
in  when  the  visitor  withdrew,  and  had, 


it  was  evident,  been  hotly  received  ;  for 
though  he  had  thrown  himself  into  a 
chair  with  an  appearance  of  indifference, 
his  attempt  at  ease  was  belied  by  the 
heated  color  on  his  cheeks.  Mr.  Mit- 
ford  was  fulminating  across  his  writing- 
table.  He  turned  his  wrath  upon  the 
new-comer  without  a  pause. 

"  What  did  you  want  of  that  old 
rogue,  Ned  ?  They  're  all  rogues,  the 
lot  of  them,  and  up  to  something  or 
other  now,  —  that 's  clear,  —  trying  to 
embroil  me  with  Lizzy  Travers.  And 
you  go  over  to  the  other  side,  of  course, 
and  desert  mine  !  Come  in,  and  shut 
the  door.  Now  you  're  both  here,  per- 
haps I  may  get  to  understand.  Who 
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is  it  that  takes  upon  himself  to  interfere 
in  the  management  of  my  affairs  ?  No 
one  has  ever  done  it  till  now,  and  by 
George  !  I  '11  not  have  it !  I  '11  not  have 
it !  Not  if  you  were  twice  the  men  you 
are,  both  Stephen  and  you !  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  in  such 
a  rage  about,"  remarked  Stephen.  "  It 
is  not  much  more  than  a  week  since  you 
ordered  me  to  send  in  my  papers,  that 
I  might  be  free  to  take  the  trouble  off 
your  hands." 

"  I  said  nothing  of  the  sort,  sir.  I 
never  said  anything  of  the  sort.  I  could 
not  have  said  it,  for  I  certainly  never 
meant  it !  "  cried  the  Squire. 

"  If  you  please  to  say  so,"  returned 
Stephen,  with  cool  impertinence ;  "  there 
was  no  witness  present,  to  be  sure.  It 
must  go  either  by  your  word  or  mine. 
It 's  a  conflict  of  testimony,  that 's  all." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  I  am  telling  a 
lie,  sir  ?  "  the    Squire   demanded,  furi-  ' 
ously. 

"  Oh,  not  at  all ;  it  is  not  I  who 
make  such  accusations.  I  only  say  that 
it  is  clear  one  of  us  has  made  a  great 
mistake." 

"  And  that 's  I,  of  course,  you  mean 
to  imply  ?  " 

"I  never  said  so,  sir,"  replied  Ste- 
phen, with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

Mr<  Mitf  ord  was  very  angry.  He  got 
up  and  walked  about  the  room,  with  his 
hands  deeply  dug  into  his  pockets,  say- 
ing to  himself  from  time  to  time,  "  By 
George  !  "  with  other  exclamations  per- 
haps less  innocent.  It  was  as  good  a 
way  as  another  of  blowing  off  his  wrath. 
Meanwhile,  the  culprit  sat  with  an  air  of 
coolness  and  contemptuous  indifference 
which  exasperated  his  father  more  and 
more,  stretching  out  his  long  legs  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bar  the  passage  and 
confine  the  Squire  to  his  own  side. 

"  If  I  ever  said  a  word  that  could  be 
twisted  into  such  a  meaning,  it  must 
have  been  when  I  thought  you  a  little 
serious,  impressed  by  what  had  hap- 
pened, —  as  you  might  have  been,  if  you 


had  any  feeling  :  but  there  's  no  feeling 
of  that  sort  left  in  the  world,  so  far  as 
I  can  see.  Here  's  one  of  you  trying  to 
get  thd  reins  out  of  my  hands,  and  the 
other  holding  secret  confabs  with  a  petti- 
fogging lawyer,  a  fellow  that  wants  to 
bring  me  to  book,  —  me  !  "  the  Squire 
cried,  with  an  indignant,  almost  incredu- 
lous sense  of  undeserved  insult  and  in- 
jury. "  Heaven  knows  I  have  had  trouble 
enough,  one  way  or  another,  on  account 
of  my  sons,"  he  went  on,  changing  into 
a  tone  which  was  almost  tearful ;  for  to 
think  of  all  he  had  suffered  overcame 
him  with  self-pity.  "  All  the  trouble  I 
have  known  has  been  connected  with 
one  or  other  of  you.  The  man  who  has 
no  children  has  the  best  of  it.  But  there 
is  one  thing  you  may  be  quite  sure  of, 
and  you  had  better  both  of  you  mark 
what  I  have  to  say.  I  will  not  have  you 
meddling  in  my  affairs.  Thank  Heaven, 
I'm  very  well  capable  of  minding  my 
own  business.  Whatever  I  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  said,  this  is  my  last  word. 
I  '11  have  none  of  your  meddling,  —  nei- 
ther yours,  Stephen,  nor  yours,  Ned ; 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other!  The 
first  man  who  interferes  shall  go.  I  '11 
have  none  of  it  —  I  '11  have  "  — 

Stephen  got  up  from  his  chair  with  a 
laugh,  shaking  himself  out  of  all  creases 
in  his  well-fitting  clothes.  "  That 's  just 
what  I  should  like,  for  one,"  he  re- 
marked. "  Don't  restrain  your  feelings, 
sir.  I  am  delighted  to  go." 

Mr.  Mitford  turned  like  a  bull  who 
is  confronted  by  a  new  assailant ;  but  a 
man  and  a  father  cannot  take  a  ribald 
upon  his  horns,  like  that  well-provided 
animal.  He  stared  for  a  moment,  with 
fiery  eyes  that  seemed  to  be  leaping 
from  their  sockets,  and  then  he  recog- 
nized, as  the  angriest  man  must,  that 
barrier  of  the  immovable  which  an  al- 
together unimpressionable  human  being, 
however  insignificant,  can  place  before 
the  most  mighty.  Stephen  was  not  to 
be  influenced  by  any  of  those  causes 
which  make  it  possible  for  a  domestic 
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despot  to  have  his  way.  He  was  not 
afraid  of  the  penalty  involved.  He  had 
no  reluctance  to  see  his  father  compro- 
mise his  own  dignity  by  unbecoming 
threats  or  violence.  Edmund,  moved 
by  that  sentiment,  had  turned  away, 
willing  rather  to  submit  or  to  retire  than 
to  be  thus  compelled  to  witness  a  scene 
which  made  him  ashamed  for  his  father. 
But  Stephen  knew  none  of  these  delica- 
cies ;  he  was  entirely  free  from  all  such 
restraints.  The  Squire  was  like  any 
other  old  fellow,  who  threatened  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  could  ever  perform. 
And  Mr.  Mitford  recognized  this,  as  he 
stared  at  the  heir  of  his  choice,  this 
young  man  to  whom  he  had  given  the 
chief  place  in  the  family,  —  that  being, 
quite  invulnerable,  untouched  by  sympa- 
thy, natural  respect,  or  human  feeling, 
who  is  the  fit  and  only  opponent  of  the 
family  tyrant.  He  stared  and  gasped 
with  exasperation  unspeakable,  and  the 
feeling  that  Jove's  thunderbolt  would  be 
the  only  effectual  instrument  to  level 
the  rebel  to  the  ground  instantaneously. 
Perhaps,  vulgarly  considered,  Prome- 
theus was  something  of  this  intolerable 
sort  to  the  father  of  gods  and  men. 
The  cool  cynicism  of  Stephen's  eyes 
struck  his  father  like  a  blow.  They 
said,  "  You  have  done  that  once  too 
often  already.  Do  it,  —  I  'd  like  it. 
Make  an  old  fool  of  yourself  !  "  But 
after  that  astonished,  incredulous  stare 
of  the  Jupiter  manque,  Mr.  Mitford 
came  to  himself.  Passion  itself  could 
not  stand  before  those  cynic  eyes.  Vir- 
tue and  heroic  suffering  are  alone  sup- 
posed to  possess  this  restraining  power ; 
but  perhaps  it  will  be  found  that  the 
less  elevated  defiance  has  the  greater 
influence,  the  sneering  devil  being  more 
potent  with  the  common  mind  than  the 
serious  hero.  Mr.  Mitford  made  the 
discovery  that  in  whatsoever  way  he 
might  be  able  to  establish  his  authority, 
this  way  would  not  do.  He  solaced  his 
personal  discomfiture  by  an  attack  upon 
the  one  remaining,  who  would  not  flout 


nor  defy  him,  and  turned  upon  Edmund 
with  a  snort  of  wrath. 

"  Perhaps  you  think  you  '11  curry  fa- 
vor with  Lizzy  Travers,"  he  cried,  "  by 
playing  into  her  hands,  and  defying 
me.  You  '11  find  that 's  not  so  ;  she 's 
not  the  girl  to  encourage  a  man  to  de- 
sert his  own  side." 

Edmund  was  much  surprised  by  this 
unexpected  attack.  "  Mr.  Gavelkind  is 
a  friend  of  mine,"  he  said,  "  which  was 
the  reason  I  went  out  with  him.  I  had 
no  thought  of  deserting  my  own  side ; 
but  since  you  blame  me,  I  will  venture 
to  return  to  the  original  subject,  sir.  Is 
Ford  dismissed  with  your  consent  ?  And 
if  not,  may  not  I  go  and  reassure  them, 
and  let  them  know  that  they  are  not  to 
be  hurried  away  ?  " 

The  Squire  looked  at  Edmund  severe- 
ly. It  gave  him  great  satisfaction  to 
come  upon  some  one  who  would  not  re- 
bel. He  took  a  high  tone.  "  One 
would  think,"  he  remarked,  "  that  the 
welfare  of  these  people  was  of  more  im- 
portance to  you  than  the  credit  of  your 
family.  They  have  not  deserved  much 
at  my  hands." 

It  struck  Edmund  with  a  sort  of 
dreary  amusement  that  he  should  be  the 
one  to  be  accused  of  partiality  for  the 
Fords,  —  he,  who  was  the  only  one  en- 
tirely uninfluenced  by  them.  He  said, 
with  a  faint  smile,  "  I  am  no  partisan  of 
the  Fords,  —  it  would  be  strange  if  I 
were ;  but  they  have  done  nothing  to 
deserve  this,  and  it  would  be  cruel  to 
punish  them  for  a  fault  —  for  a  fault  — 
which  was  not  theirs." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the 
girl  was  brought  up  for  any  other  end  ? 
Why,  she  was  trained  to  inveigle  one  of 
my  sons,  or  somebody  else,  —  Ray  Tred- 
gold,  perhaps,  who  is  not  quite  such  a 
fool,  —  into  making  a  lady  of  her.  A. 
child  could  see  that,"  said  the  Squire, 
with  indignation.  "  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  any  man,  considering  all  the 
circumstances,  can  speak  of  the  Fords  to 
me." 
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"  That  was  my  idea,"  returned  Ste- 
phen boldly.  "I  felt  that  they  ought 
to  go,  but  I  did  n't  think  that  you  ought 
to  be  bothered  with  the  name  of  them. 
If  I  went  a  little  further  than  I  ought 
to  have  done,  that  was  my  idea.  Their 
name  can't  be  very  agreeable  to  any  of 
us,"  he  added,  with  a  deep-drawn  breath. 
"  If  I  went  too  far,  that 's  my  only  ex- 
cuse." 

"Well,  Steve,"  said  the  father,  "I 
am  glad  you  see  it  as  I  do,  and  that, 
if  you  were  wrong,  it  was  an  error  of 
judgment  only.  After  what  you  've 
said,  I  '11  allow  that.  But  Ned  is  one  of 
the  fellows  that  like  to  turn  the  sword 
round  in  a  wound.  He  thinks  that's 
the  way  to  make  a  man  forget." 

"  I  thought  solely  of  the  injustice  to 
them,"  urged  Edmund,  "  not  of  ourselves 
at  all.  It  cannot  be  worth  your  while, 
sir,  on  whatever  provocation,  to  wage 
civil  war  upon  your  gamekeeper.  Send 
him  away,  by  all  means,  —  I  should  be 
glad,  I  confess,  to  get  rid  of  the  sound 
of  their  name  ;  but  let  it  be  fairly,  with 
such  warning  as  is  natural,  or  at  least 
with  time  enough  to  provide  themselves 
with  another  home.  Suppose  they  have 
been  scheming,  artful,  whatever  you  may 
call  it :  you  can't  punish  them  for  that 
as  for  a  crime." 

"  It  's  a  deal  worse  than  many  a 
crime,"  asserted  Stephen,  with  a  black 
look  which  transformed  his  face.  "  It 's 
the  sort  of  thing  you  smother  vermin  for. 
Even  poaching  I  'd  look  over  sooner.  I 
don't  pretend  to  be  one  of  your  forgiv- 
ing people.  There  are  some  things  I  '11 
never  forgive,  nor  forget." 

Mr.  Mitford  gave  him  a  grateful 
look.  He  was  much  relieved  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  Stephen's  sneer,  and  felt 
as  if  he  had  recovered  his  proper  posi- 
tion when  his  son  condescended  to  ex- 
plain. "  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  feel 
as  I  do,  Steve,"  he  repeated.  "Ned 
has  his  own  ways  of  thinking,  though 
I  should  have  supposed  he  had  more 
feeling  for  his  brother  than  to  stand  up 
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for  the  Fords.  I  don't  want  them  to 
make  out  a  case  for  Lizzy  Travers's 
charity,  though.  I  '11  speak  to  Brown, 
and  he  shall  buy  them  off  and  get  them 
out  of  the  country ;  and  you  and  I  will 
go  over  to  Mount  Travers  and  explain. 
You  may  do  some  business  for  yourself 
at  the  same  time,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh, 
to  which  Stephen  responded.  The  two 
were  once  more  in  full  intelligence,  un- 
derstanding each  other's  thoughts  and 
wishes. 

To  Edmund's  sensitive  ears  the  laugh 
was  intolerable.  It  was  full  of  that 
rude  and  primitive  meaning  which  lurks 
so  often  in  the  private  sympathetic 
chuckle  with  which  two  men  discuss  a 
woman.  He  went  out  of  the  room 
quickly,  with  a  nervous  impatience,  over 
which  he  had  no  control.  In  the  ex- 
perience of  all  sensitive  persons,  there 
arises  now  and  then  a  moment  when 
contrariety  seems  in  the  very  air,  and 
everything  turns  against  them.  Ed- 
mund felt  that  on  every  side  his  wishes, 
his  feelings,  his  ideas  of  all  that  was 
just  and  fit,  were  contradicted,  and  that 
the  entire  world  was  out  of  harmony 
with  him.  Not  only  his  father  and 
brother,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  which  was  full  of  them,  opposed 
him  and  jarred  his  nerves  and  temper 
at  every  turn,  but  the  most  trifling  things 
appeared  to  rise  in  antagonism,  and  cut 
every  possibility  of  relief.  The  sourd, 
mysterious  something  which  stood  be- 
tween him  and  Elizabeth,  which  made 
even  old  Pax,  his  most  familiar  confi- 
dant, repellent  and  unharmonious,  scarce- 
ly affected  him  more  than  those  lesser 
jars  of  contradiction  which  met  him  at 
every  turn.  That  Mrs.  Ford  should 
have  refused  information  about  Lily, 
tha.t  he  should  be  supposed  the  cham- 
pion of  the  family,  that  it  should  be 
possible,  however  falsely,  to  gibe  at  his 
forgetfulness  of  their  disastrous  influ- 
ence over  Roger,  —  he  whose  heart  was 
the  only  one  faithful  to  Roger,  —  exas- 
perated him  almost  beyond  bearing.  He 
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went  out  with  that  sensation  of  being 
unable  to  bear  anything  more,  or  endure 
another  moment  of  this  contrariety  and 
horrible  antagonism  of  everything,  which 
is  at  once  so  natural,  so  inevitable,  so 
foolish.  Women  find  relief  in  tears  at 
such  moments,  but  Edmund  could  get 
no  such  relief ;  everything  was  against 
him ;  he  was  despondent  yet  exasper- 
ated, angry  as  well  as  sad.  Why  should 
he  go  to  Mount  Travers,  where  every- 
thing was  already  decided  against  him  ? 
Why  stay  here,  where  he  was  put  out 
of  all  influence,  misrepresented,  misun- 
derstood ;  where  his  attempt  to  do  justice 
was  taken  for  partiality  towards  the  of- 
fender, and  his  anxious  endeavor  to  car- 
ry out  his  dead  brother's  wishes  repulsed 
as  a  curiosity  of  his  own  ?  It  was  time, 
surely,  for  him  to  shake  the  dust  off 
his  feet,  and  leave  the  place  where  he 
was  disinherited,  contemned,  and  set 
aside.  He  felt  the  jar  of  the  vexation, 
of  the  contradiction,  go  to  his  very  soul. 
How  much  better  to  go  away  from  the 
house  where  he  was  displaced,  from  the 
love  that  would  have  none  of  him,  from 
the  country  where  his  charities,  his  faith- 
fulness, his  desire  to  help  and  succor, 
were  all  misconceived  !  Roger  had  done 
it  in  the  most  conclusive  fashion,  shak- 
ing off  so  many  embarrassments  and 
troubles  along  with  the  mortal  coil.  Ed- 
mund thought  wistfully,  with  a  certain 
envy,  of  his  brother's  complete  escape. 
He  had  no  temptation  to  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  yet  a  great  weariness  took  pos- 
session of  him.  If  he  could  but  turn  his 
back  on  everything,  flee  far  from  them ! 
Oh,  for  the  wings  of  a  dove!  But 
where  ?  Not  to  some  foreign  land,  which 
was  the  ordinary  commonplace  expe- 
dient, —  to  change  the  sky,  but  not  the 
mind.  What  Edmund  really  wanted 
was  to  escape  from  himself ;  and  that, 
alas,  is  what  none  can  do. 

At  the  same  time,  amid  all  this  con- 
trariety, there  was  something,  a  spirit  in 
his  feet,  driving  him  to  that  high  house 
on  the  hill,  to  which  he  had  been  in- 


vited that  morning.  To  see  Mr.  Gavel- 
kind  !  He  laughed,  with  a  bitter  sense 
of  humor,  at  that  idea.  The  old  lawyer 
was  his  friend,  —  there  was  no  scorn  of 
him  in  Edmund's  mind ;  but  with  a  heart 
full  of  Elizabeth,  to  go  to  her  man  of 
business  !  It  would  have  been  too  ludi- 
crous, if  it  had  not  been  the  greatest 
contradiction,  the  most  irritating  contra- 
riety of  all. 

XLI. 

AT   MOUNT   TRAVERS. 

"  Yes,  I  am  just  going.  I  wish  you 
could  have  come  a  little  earlier.  I  've 
been  here  three  days,  —  to  be  sure,  one 
of  them  was  a  Sunday.  There  are  a 
great  many  things  I  should  have  liked 
to  talk  to  you  about." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  Edmund  said  ;  but  he 
had  not  the  same  sense  that  to  talk 
things  over  with  Mr.  Gavelkind  was  a 
matter  of  importance  which  the  lawyer 
seemed  to  feel  on  his  side. 

"  I  see ;  you  don't  feel  that  it 's  of 
very  much  consequence  what  I  think. 
Well,  perhaps  not.  Few  things  are  of 
much  importance  taken  separately  ;  it 's 
when  they  come  together  that  they  tell. 
No,  don't  apologize  ;  I  am  in  no  danger 
of  misunderstanding.  I  '11  tell  you  what, 
though  :  you  should  n't  leave  things  too 
long  hanging  in  the  wind." 

"  Hanging  in  the  wind  ?  " 

"  Come,"  said  Mr.  Gavelkind,  "  I 
don't  intend  to  summer  it  and  winter  it, 
as  the  country  people  say.  You  and  I 
have  been  able  to  understand  each  other 
before  now  without  putting  a  dot  on 
every  i.  There 's  something  going  on 
up  there  which  I  don't  understand." 

He  pointed,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
to  the  house  on  the  hill.  The  sun  was 
blazing  in  all  the  plate-glass,  and  made 
it  flare  over  the  whole  country,  as  if  it 
were  some  great  heliographic  apparatus. 
Edmund  had  met  the  lawyer  going 
down  to  the  station  by  the  steep  and 
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short  path  which  old  Travers  had  made 
through  the  grounds.  He  had  a  little 
bag  in  his  hand,  and  his  coat  over  his 
arm. 

"  To  have  to  do  with  ladies  in  busi- 
ness is  a  trial,"  he  resumed.  "  In  your 
own  family  it 's  a  different  matter,  and 
I  'm  fond  of  women  for  friends,  not- 
withstanding all  that 's  said  to  the  con- 
trary ;  but  to  have  their  business  to  do, 
and  to  hold  them  to  it,  and  to  keep  rea- 
son always  uppermost,  is  almost  too 
much  for  me." 

"  I  have  heard  you  commend  Miss 
Travers's  capacity  for  business,  all  the 
same." 

"  That  I  have,  and  meant  it,  too ! 
She  has  a  good  head,  and  a  clear  head  ; 
but  there  's  always  some  point  in  which 
reason  is  not  the  sole  guide  with  women. 
It  may  take  a  long  time  to  find  it  out, 
but  it  always  appears  at  the  end. 
There  's  this  business  about  these 
Fords  —  Ah,  Mrs.  Travers  !  "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Gavelkind,  hastily  transferring  his 
coat  to  his  left  arm  that  he  might  take 
off  his  hat.  "  I  knew  you  were  out-of- 
doors,  but  I  did  n't  think  you  would  ven- 
ture down  a  steep  road  like  this." 

"  I  did  n't.  I  came  the  other  way,  to 
say  good-by  to  you ;  I  could  n't  let  you 
go  without  saying  good-by.  And  my 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Gavelkind.  I  hope 
she  will  really  arrange  some  time  to 
come  with  you  and  stay  a  little  while. 
Saturday  to  Monday  I  don't  consider 
a  visit  at  all." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  I  'm  sure,"  said 
the  lawyer.  "  It 's  been  Friday  to  Mon- 
day, this  time,  and  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness got  through.  I'll  give  my  wife 
your  kind  message.  Miss  Travers  had 
already  asked  "  — 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  the  old  lady  quick- 
ly, "  that  your  wife,  being  an  older  per- 
son, would  not  think  much  of  an  invita- 
tion from  Lizzy,  while  the  mistress  of 
the  house  said  nothing  ;  but  you  can  tell 
her  from  me  that  it's  all  the  same. 
We  '11  be  highly  pleased  to  see  her  any 
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time  before  the  end  of  the  summer. 
Good-by,  Mr.  Gavelkind." 

The  lawyer  shot  a  glance  at  Edmund 
underneath  his  brows,  but  he  took  his 
leave  very  ceremoniously  of  the  old 
lady,  who  had  been  accompanied  by  a 
female  figure,  a  few  steps  behind  her. 
She  turned  round  to  take  this  compan- 
ion's arm,  to  mount  the  slope. 

"  Why,  the  girl  is  gone  !  "  she  cried. 
"  Mr.  Mitford,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  I 
was  so  occupied  in  saying  good-by  to  Mr. 
Gavelkind  that  I  've  never  said  '  How 
d'  ye  do  '  to  you.  I  wonder  if  you  '11 
give  me  your  arm  to  help  me  up  the 
bank  ?  Thank  you.  I  've  always  no- 
ticed you  were  nice  to  old  people.  And 
so  was  your  poor  brother.  Is  it  true 
what  I  hear,  that  it 's  the  youngest  that 
is  to  succeed  to  the  property  ?  Some- 
body told  me  so  this  very  day." 

"  There  is  no  question  of  succeeding 
to  the  property  at  present,  Mrs.  Travers. 
My  father  is  well  and  strong,  and  I  hope 
may  keep  it  himself  for  many  years." 

"  That 's  a  very  proper  feeling ;  I  ap- 
prove of  it  greatly.  When  Lizzy  mar- 
ries, I  hope  it  will  not  be  any  one  who 
will  grudge  me  every  day  I  live  ;  for 
of  course  I  will  leave  her  everything,  — 
everything  that  is  in  my  power." 

Edmund  made  a  little  bow  of  assent, 
but  he  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  the  possible  sentiments  of  the  man 
whom  Lizzy  might  marry.  The  old 
lady  looked  at  him  closely,  her  keen 
eyes  undimmed  by  the  little  gasps  and 
pantings  with  which  she  had  dragged 
herself  up  the  steep  ascent. 

"  I  have  not  so  much  in  my  power  as 
you  would  think,"  said  Mrs.  Travers, 
"  for  all  the  property  belongs  to  Lizzy 
after  my  death.  Her  uncle  thought 
that  was  only  just,  seeing  that  her  father 
began  the  business,  though  it  was  my 
husband  who  made  the  money.  Every- 
body has  his  own  way  of  thinking,  Mr. 
Mitford,  but  I  must  say  I  felt  it  a  little 
not  to  have  anything  in  my  own  power. 
Of  course  I  should  have  left  it  to  Lizzy, 
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—  who  else  should  I  leave  it  to  ?  —  but 
everybody  likes  to  be  trusted,  and  to 
have  something  in  their  own  power." 

"No  doubt,"  returned  Edmund, 
gravely.  The  little  old  lady  clung  to  his 
arm,  and  kept  looking  up  from  time  to 
time  suddenly,  as  if  to  take  him  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  read  whatever  unin- 
tentional meaning  might  pass  over  his 
face. 

"  If  she  married  a  man  whom  I  ap- 
proved of,  they  might  go  on  living  with 
me,  perhaps.  I  would  not  make  it  a 
promise  ;  but  if  he  were  a  person  I  liked, 
and  one  who  would  behave  properly  to 
an  elderly  lady —  They  don't  generally, 
Mr.  Mitf  ord  ;  when  a  woman  has  ceased 
to  be  young,  they  have  a  way  of  looking 
at  her  as  if  she  had  no  right  to  live  at 
all.  Oh,  I  know  what  I  am  saying.  I 
am  not  Lizzy's  mother,  it  is  true,  but  I 
should  be  more  or  less  in  the  position 
of  a  mother-in-law,  and  that  is  what  I 
never  could  put  up  with.  Give  a  dog 
an  ill-name  and  hang  him,  they  say; 
call  a  woman  a  mother-in-law,  and  it 's 
the  same  thing  ;  though  why  a  respecta- 
ble woman  should  be  turned  into  a  fiend 
by  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  out.  Happily, 
Lizzy  is  not  my  daughter,  but  it  comes 
to  very  much  the  same  thing." 

As  she  paused  for  a  reply,  Edmund 
felt  himself  obliged  to  say  that  the  gen- 
eral hatred  of  mothers-in-law  was  "  only 
a  joke." 

"  A  joke !  It 's  a  joke  in  very  bad 
taste,  Mr.  Mitford.  But  you  may  rely 
upon  it,  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 
You  were  very  civil,  giving  me  your  arm 
when  that  girl  ran  away.  (It  was  very 
silly  of  her  to  run  away,  but  she  can't 
bear  to  be  seen  about,  poor  thing !) 
And  your  father  was  very  polite  the  last 
time  he  was  here.  He  looked  to  me  as 
if  he  were  bent  on  finding  out  something ; 
but  he  was  very  polite,  all  the  same, 
and  made  himself  quite  agreeable.  Tell 
me  about  your  brother,  —  the  brother 
that  is  to  be  the  successor,  according  to 


what  people  say.  Oh !  I  forgot ;  you 
don't  wish  to  talk  of  that." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  talk  of  it.  I 
believe  you  are  quite  right,  and  that 
Stephen  is  to  be  my  father's  heir." 

"  I  have  always  heard  it  was  a  very 
nice  property,"  she  remarked.  "  My 
dear  Mr.  Mitford,  I  am  sure  you  must 
have  played  your  cards  very  badly, 
when  your  kind  father  cuts  you  off  like 
that." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  replied  Edmund,  with 
a  half  smile  ;  "or  perhaps  he  thinks  my 
brother  better  fitted  to  keep  up  the  char- 
acter of  a  country  gentleman,  and  he 
may  be  quite  right." 

"You  take  it  very  coolly,  anyhow," 
said  Mrs.  Travers ;  "  and  you  really  think 
that  Mr.  Stephen — is  n't  that  his  name  ? 
Oh,  Captain,  to  be  sure  ;  I  had  forgot  — 
will  keep  it  up  best  ?  Well,  I  never 
was  brought  up  with  any  superstition 
about  an  eldest  son,  myself.  I  know 
your  younger  brother  least  of  any  of 
you.  I  hope  he  '11  come  and  see  us.  I 
am  devoted  to  the  army,  and  I  like  peo- 
ple of  decided  character.  Tell  him  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  him  at  Mount  Trav- 
ers. Mr.  Mitford,  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  I  don't  require  to 
trouble  you  any  more,  now  we  have  got 
up  to  the  level  of  the  house."  And  she 
drew  her  arm  briskly  out  of  his,  and 
stood  still  for  a  moment,  turning  round 
upon  him  as  if  to  give  him  his  dismissal. 

Edmund  felt  with  a  sense  of  plea- 
sure that,  notwithstanding  all  that  had 
happened,  his  mind  was  as  capable  of 
being  amused  as  ever.  He  had  been 
vague  enough  up  to  this  moment,  not 
decided  whether  he  should  go  in  or  not. 
But  Mrs.  Travers  made  up  his  mind  for 
him.  "  I  hope,"  he  said,  "  I  may  call, 
though  I  am  no  longer  of  any  use  ;  for 
I  have  a  message  for  Miss  Travers  from 
the  Rectory." 

"  Oh,  from  Pax,  as  Lizzy  calls  her ; 
an  absurd  name,  and  I  think  she  's  ra- 
ther an  absurd  person.  I  can't  see  what 
Lizzy  finds  in  her,  —  very  limited  and 
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prejudiced,  like  all  the  clergy  people, 
and  very  fond  of  her  own  way.  Oh, 
surely,  Mr.  Mitf  ord,  come  in,  come  in  : 
you  '11  find  Lizzy  in  the  drawing-room. 
Good-by,  in  case  I  should  not  see  you 
again." 

Elizabeth  was  seated  at  the  further  end 
of  the  room,  at  a  writing-table,  with  her 
back  turned  towards  the  door.  She  got 
up  with  a  little  stumble  of  excitement, 
when  she  became  aware  of  Edmund's 
presence.  "  You  must  pardon  me,"  he 
said,  "for  coming  in  unannounced.  I 
met  Mrs.  Travers  at  the  foot  of  the  bank, 
and  came  back  with  her.  She  told  me 
I  should  find  you  here." 

"  Yes,"  said  Elizabeth,  holding  out  her 
hand.  She  added,  in  a  voice  which 
was  slightly  tremulous,  "  I  am  always 
at  home  at  this  hour." 

Did  she  wish  him  to  be  aware  of  that  ? 
Or  was  it  a  mere  impulse  of  shyness, 
and  because  she  did  not  know  what  to 
say  ? 

They  sat  down  near  each  other,  in  the 
great  room  with  the  vast  plate-glass  win- 
dow, which  took  away  all  sense  of  being 
within  doors,  and  made  that  wide  land- 
scape part  of  the  scene,  and  for  per- 
haps a  whole  long  minute  neither  spoke. 
There  was  a  screen  arranged  round  Mrs. 
Travers's  little  table  and  easy-chair,  to 
preserve  her  from  some  imaginary 
draught,  or  perhaps  to  give  a  sense  of 
shelter  where  all  was  so  blank  and  wide. 
Elizabeth  looked  at  her  visitor  with  some- 
thing like  a  sentiment  of  alarm  in  her 
wide-open  eyes.  The  two  seemed  at  last 
to  have  met  alone,  in  a  vast  centre  of 
naked  space,  where  there  could  no  longer 
be  any  veil  of  mystery  between  them. 
Edmund  was  not  so  ready  as  she  was 
expectant.  He  had  not  come  with  any 
definite  idea  in  his  mind  as  to  what  he 
was  to  do  or  say,  but  only  to  see  her,  to 
speak  to  her,  to  follow  any  leading  that 
good  or  evil  fortune  might  put  in  his 
way. 

"  I  met  Mr.  Gavelkind,  on  his  way  to 
town." 
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"  He  has  been  here  since  Friday 
is  a  very  warm  friend  "  — 

"  You  could,  I  am  sure,  have  nobody 
more  devoted  to  your  interests." 

"  I  meant  of  yours,  Mr.  Mitf  ord. 
He  has  always  a  great  deal  to  say  of 
you." 

"  Of  me  ?  "  responded  Edmund,  with 
a  smile.  "  That 's  strange  !  I  have  got 
so  wiped  out  of  everything,  that  it  is  odd 
to  hear  of  any  one  who  thinks  of  me." 

"  You  are  too  kind,"  said  Miss  Travers  ; 
"  you  let  the  thought  of  duty  carry  you 
too  far.  Duty  must  have  a  limit.  There 
is  something  that  perhaps  I  ought  to  tell 
you ;  but  when  I  see  that  you  are  de- 
ceived, or  that  you  think  yourself  bound 
to  regard  as  sacred,  to  uphold  and  to 
justify  "  — 

"  What  ?  "  he  asked,  bending  forward 
towards  her,  too  much  astonished  to  say 
more. 

"  Mr.  Mitf  ord,  I  don't  know  how  to 
speak.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  discussed 
between  you  and  me.  But  when  I  see 
how  you  are  making  an  idol  of  one  who 

—  when  I  perceive  how  you  are  devot- 
ing yourself   to  carry  out   plans  which 

—  and  letting  your  life  and  everything 
in  it  go  by  "  — 

Elizabeth's  voice  had  begun  to  trem- 
ble, her  eyes  were  filling  with  tears,  her 
color  changed  from  red  to  white.  She 
kept  clasping  and  unclasping  her  hands, 
in  the  strain  of  some  excitement,  the 
cause  of  which  he  could  not  discover. 
What  was  its  cause,  and  how  was  he 
involved  in  it  ?  And  what  was  this  pur- 
pose which  she  attributed  to  him,  which 
made  him  let  his  own  life  go  by  ? 

"  My  own  life  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  seem 
to  have  none.  I  am  pushed  aside  from 
everything,  but  I  wish  I  could  think 
you  cared  what  became  of  my  life.  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  how  it  has  been 
arrested  for  months  in  the  only  great 
wish  I  have  ever  formed  for  myself. 
Miss  Travers,  my  brother  Roger  "  — 

"  Oh  !  "  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands 
with  something  which  looked  like  a  wild 
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and  feverish  impatience.  "  Don't  speak 
to  me  of  Roger,  —  I  don't  want  to 
know  any  more  of  him !  I  would  rather 
never  hear  his  name  again !  " 

She  got  up  as  she  spoke,  starting  from 
the  chair  as  though  she  could  no  longer 
tolerate  the  situation,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  in  front  of  the  great  window, 
her  tall  figure  showing  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  vast  landscape  outside. 
She  turned  her  back  upon  it,  and  stood 
facing  him,  twisting  her  fingers  together, 
in  her  agitation. 

"  Mr.  Mitford,"  she  said,  clearing  her 
throat,  "  I  know  I  ought  to  have  told 
you  —  I  ought  to  tell  you  "  —  The 
door  opened  while  the  words  were  on 
her  lips.  Elizabeth  made  a  movement 
of  almost  angry  impatience.  "  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  it,  and  now  I  can't 
do  it !  "  she  cried,  turning  away  hastily. 
Edmund  had  risen,  too,  he  scarcely  could 
teU  why.  She  had  turned  round,  and  stood 
gazing  out  of  the  window,  in  a  tremor  of 
suspense  and  agitation,  disappointed  and 
excited.  Mrs.  Travers  appeared  at  the 
door,  relieved  of  her  out-door  garments, 
with  her  little  pale  face  surrounded  by 
the  dead  white  of  her  widow's  cap,  and 
everything  about  her  breathing  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  common  day.  The  ex- 
traordinary difference  and  contrast  star- 
tled Edmund.  He  did  not  know  why 
Elizabeth  should  be  so  excited ;  but  he 
perceived  the  seriousness  of  her  agita- 
tion, and  how  much  it  must  mean,  when 
he  saw  her  spring  up  and  go  to  the  win- 
dow, as  Mrs.  Travers  came  softly  in  and 
took  her  usual  place.  A  third  person, 
whom  he  did  not  remark,  except  that 
there  was  a  movement  of  some  one  fol- 
lowing, came  in  with  the  old  lady ;  half 
visible  for  a  moment,  then  disappearing 
behind  the  screen.  He  had  an  impres- 
sion, of  which  he  took  no  heed  amid  the 
other  unages,  more  urgent,  that  filled  up 
all  the  foreground,  that  this  third  person, 
the  attendant,  whoever  she  was,  remained 
in  the  room,  though  unseen. 

"  So  you  found  Lizzy,  Mr.  Mitford  ?  " 
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said  Mrs.  Travers.  "  I  thought  you  would 
find  her  here.  I  did  intend  to  let  you 
have  her  all  to  yourself,  while  I  rest- 
ed a  little.  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
we  saw  your  father  and  your  brother 
coming  this  way,  and  I  put  on  my  cap 
and  came  down.  I  could  n't  leave  Liz- 
zy to  entertain  three  gentlemen,  all  of 
the  same  family  :  that  would  have  been 
much." 

Elizabeth  turned  quickly  from  the 
window.  "  I  see  them :  they  are  just 
here,"  she  said. 

"  And  I  wanted  particularly  to  see 
the  captain,  —  I  have  always  told  you  I 
liked  military  men,"  returned  her  aunt ; 
"  but  don't  let  Mr.  Edmund  Mitford  go 
away  for  that.  He  is  not  ashamed,  I 
suppose,  of  being  found  here." 

Elizabeth  came  and  sat  down  near 
him,  not  concealing  the  tremulous  con- 
dition in  which  she  was ;  she  gave  him  a 
look  of  disappointment,  mingled  with  an 
almost  feverish  irritation  and  annoyance, 
and  faintly  shook  her  head.  She  had 
something  to  tell  him,  and  she  had  been 
made  to  stop  with  the  very  words  in  her 
mouth.  Her  eyes  had  a  certain  plead- 
ing in  them  that  he  should  not  go  away, 
and  Edmund  had  no  wish  to  go  away. 
He  was  glad  to  be  here,  to  watch  what 
his  father  and  brother  intended,  to  find 
out  their  purpose.  Whatever  aim  they 
might  have,  it  was  well  that  there  should 
be  some  one  to  keep  a  watch  on  that. 


XLII. 

A  REVELATION. 

"  Oh,  you  've  got  here  before  us,  Ned," 
Stephen  remarked  in  an  aside,  in  his 
amiable  way.  He  drew  a  chair  near  to 
that  from  which  Elizabeth  had  risen  on 
the  entry  of  the  new-comers,  and  which 
she  had  resumed  nervously,  still  with 
that  thrill  of  agitation.  She  was  thus 
seated  between  the  brothers,  Stephen 
bending  towards  her,  half  turning  his 
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back  upon  the  window.  "It  is  daz- 
zling to  come  in  here,"  he  observed. 
"  The  country  does  n't  look  half  so  sun- 
ny and  brilliant  outside.  It  must  be 
something  in  this  room." 

He  looked  at  her,  as  he  spoke,  with  a 
laugh  and  an  admiring  gaze  which  indi- 
cated his  meaning  almost  too  distinctly. 
The  time  of  broad  compliment  has 
passed  away,  and  Elizabeth  was  unac- 
quainted with  that  form  of  address. 
She  gave  him  an  astonished  look. 

"  Of  course  it  is  something  in  this 
room,"  said  the  Squire.  "Young  fel- 
lows are  not  so  ready  as  they  were  in 
our  day,  Mrs.  Travers.  I  think  I  could 
have  put  it  more  neatly,  in  my  time  "  — 

"  It  is  the  plate-glass,"  suggested  the 
old  lady.  "  As  for  the  other  sort  of 
thing,  my  time  's  over,  and  Lizzy  's  too 
serious.  I  don't  know  why  the  plate- 
glass  should  have  that  effect.  I  always 
told  Mr.  Travers  that  we  wanted  shade ; 
but  trees  won't  grow  in  a  day,  and  the 
plate-glass  is  like  a  mirror,  —  that 's 
what  it  is." 

"It's  the  light  within,"  said  Mr. 
Mitford,  with  an  old-fashioned  bow  that 
took  in  both  the  ladies.  "  My  son  Ste- 
phen has  scarcely  been  at  home,  to  stay, 
since  he  was  a  boy.  But  he  turns  up 
when  I  want  him.  We  need  to  hold 
together  now." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  Mrs.  Travers  replied, 
with  the  gravity  that  befitted  the  situa- 
tion, "  the  fewer  you  get,  the  more  you 
ought  to  cling  close  ;  but  it  is  n't  all 
families  that  do  that." 

"It  wants  a  pretty  strong  induce- 
ment," said  Stephen,  "to  make  a  man 
bury  himself  in  the  country  in  June. 
Don't  you  think  so  ?  Oh,  I  know  it 's 
the  height  of  summer,  and  all  that; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  there  's  nothing 
for  a  man  to  do.  Tennis,  yes  ;  but  ten- 
nis soon  palls,  don't  you  think  so,  Miss 
Travers?  —  with  the  Miss  Tredgolds 
and  a  curate  or  two." 

His  own  laugh  was  the  only  one  that 
Stephen  drew  out,  which  was  uncomfort- 


able. Elizabeth  was  too  completely  pre- 
occupied to  be  able  to  give  him  more 
than  the  faintest  smile.  "  I  am  no  au- 
thority," she  said.  "  I  never  play." 

"  We  must  find  something  for  him  to 
do  till  September,  Miss  Travers,"  re- 
marked the  Squire.  "  I  shall  trust  to 
you  ladies  to  help  me  in  that.  In  Sep- 
tember we  all  come  to  life,  you  know. 
And  that  reminds  me  of  our  particular 
errand,  Stephen.  It  appears  there  is 
one  of  our  keepers,  Ford,  whom  you 
ladies  have  taken  a  fancy  to." 

"  Ford  ?  "  Elizabeth  said,  with  a  sud- 
den interest.  "  Yes,  I  know  something 
of  him."  She  gave  a  quick  look  round, 
and  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  moment 
whether  she  should  not  get  up  and  call 
some  one,  but  reconsidered  the  matter, 
and  sat  still. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  the 
Squire,  playfully  holding  up  and  shak- 
ing a  finger  at  her,  "  don't  you  know  — 
But  I  am  sure  you  don't,  or  you  would 
never  have  done  it.  Among  us  men, 
it 's  not  quite  the  thing  —  it 's  not  con- 
sidered quite  the  thing  to  interfere  with 
another  man's  servants.  We  are  but 
savages,  more  or  less.  I  know  our  ways 
are  not  ladies'  ways." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  returned  Eliza- 
beth. "  I  have  never  intended  to  inter- 
fere. I  take  an  interest  in  the  man,  — 
that  is  true.  He  came  to  tell  me  he 
was  turned  out  at  a  moment's  notice, 

—  threatened  with  the  police." 
"That  was   all  a  bit   of   nonsense," 

observed  the  Squire,  bland  and  smiling. 
"  There  's  the  culprit,  looking  ashamed 
of  himself,  as  he  ought,  come  to  beg  your 
pardon,  my  dear  young  lady.  Speak 
up,  Steve.  You  're  on  your  trial,  my 
boy,  and  before  such  a  judge  it 's  worth 
while  clearing  yourself." 

"  I  hope  I  '11  meet  with  mercy,"  said 
Stephen.  "  It 's  my  ill-fate  that  though 
I  know  Miss  Travers  so  well,  she  knows 
me  little,  I  fear,  and  possibly  doesn't 

—  trust  me."     He  was   used   to   good 
fortune  with  women,  and  he  knew  that 
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among  the  class  to  which  he  was  ac- 
customed a  bold  front  was  half  the  bat- 
tle. He  looked  at  Elizabeth  with  an 
air  which  was  half  ingratiating,  half 
insolent.  "  I  'm  not,  perhaps,  good  for 
very  much;  but  if  I  had  known  you 
took  an  interest  in  the  people,  why,  that 
would  have  made  all  the  difference.  But 
I  had  n't  a  notion  —  You  'd  better  speak 
for  me,  sir.  I  have  n't  the  ear  of  the 
court." 

"Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  take  a 
very  strong  interest  in  the  Fords,"  said 
Mrs.  Travers,  looking  up  from  her  work. 
"  We  think  they  've  had  a  great  deal  to 
bear  from  your  family.  I  don't  know  all 
the  details  myself,  but  Elizabeth  does. 
Probably  Mr.  Mitford  himself  does  n't 
know,  Lizzy ;  and  Captain  Mitford,  who 
has  been  away  for  so  long,  and  is  really 
almost  a  stranger  in  Melcombe  "  — 

"  It  is  true,"  interrupted  Elizabeth. 
"  I  ought  to  have  thought.  I  know  only 
one  side,  and  perhaps  you  know  only 
another.  I  have  no  right  to  be  the 
judge." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Travers,  we  are  de- 
lighted, delighted  to  have  you  for  the 
judge.  Where  could  we  find  one  so 
gentle,  one  so  fair,  in  both  senses  of  the 
word  ?  Speak  up,  can't  you,  Steve,  and 
tell  all  your  bad  meaning.  Of  course 
he  had  a  bad  meaning  ;  not  abstract  jus- 
tice, —  oh,  no,  that 's  seldom  what  we 
think  of.  Speak  up  !  A  fellow  like  you 
should  get  the  ladies  to  take  his  part." 

"  I  'm  quite  ready,  for  one,"  responded 
little  Mrs.  Travers,  laying  her  work  down 
upon  her  lap.  "  I  'm  always  a  friend  to 
military  men.  Where  should  we  be 
without  them  ?  There  would  be  no  secu- 
rity for  anything,  I  always  say." 

"  There 's  encouragement  for  you, 
Steve,"  remarked  his  father,  with  a 
laugh. 

"  If  there  's  to  be  a  trial,  the  court 
had  better  be  cleared,"  said  Edmund, 
getting  up,  —  a  movement  which  made 
Stephen's  face  lighten  with  evident  sat- 
isfaction. 


"  That 's  true,"  he  assented.  "  I  had 
better  have  as  few  listeners  as  possible, 
to  take  notes  of  my  enormities." 

Elizabeth  put  up  an  eager  hand. 
"  Don't  go  away,  —  don't  go  away,"  she 
pleaded,  almost  in  a  whisper,  with  an 
anxious  look  and  a  return  of  that  agita- 
tion which  was  so  inexplicable  to  Ed- 
mund, and  with  which  he  alone  seemed 
connected.  The  only  answer  he  could 
make  was  a  bow  of  submission,  but  he 
withdrew  from  the  group,  and  going  to 
the  window^  that  universal  resource  for 
persons  who  find  themselves  de  trop, 
stood  looking  out,  seeing  nothing,  as  such 
persons  generally  do. 

"  I  say,  sir,"  exclaimed  Stephen,  "  this 
is  n't  fair.  Here  is  Ned,  a  sort  of  coun- 
sel for  the  defendant.  No,  not  exactly 
that,  for  I  am  the  defendant ;  but  at  all 
events  for  the  other  side.  Don't  you 
know,  Miss  Travers,  that  brothers  are 
usually  on  different  sides  ?  " 

"Come,  come,"  cried  Mrs.  Travers, 
"  begin  !  This  is  getting  more  and  more 
interesting."  She  was  delighted  with 
Stephen's  air  of  assurance,  with  his  ban- 
ter, though  it  was  not  very  refined,  and 
that  look  of  a  conquering  hero,  which 
he  rarely  laid  aside. 

"  Well,  then,  here  goes.  Miss  Trav- 
ers, you  must  know  our  view  of  these 
Fords.  They  are  people,  though  I 
don't  know  details  any  more  than  Mrs. 
Travers,  who  have  been  mixed  up  in  — 
in  most  painful  events.  I  know  that 
much,  though  I  may  n't  know  all.  The 
governor,  there,  has  heard  a  great  deal 
too  much  about  them ;  that 's  the  truth. 
I  knew  he  'd  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  them. 
I  knew  also  that  he  'd  rather  never  hear 
their  name  again.  Don't  you  see  ?  I 
therefore  thought  I  'd  make  bold  to  take 
it  into  my  own  hands." 

"  I  think  you  were  very  right.  Mr. 
Mitford  might  indeed  have  painful  asso- 
ciations, and  he  could  not  be  to  blame." 

Edmund  turned  round  in  amazement 
to  hear  these  words  from  Elizabeth. 
To  hear  the  question  discussed  here  at 
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all  was  in  itself  strange  enough,  but  to 
hear  it  with  Stephen's  gloss  of  pretended 
solicitude  for  his  father,  approved  by 
Elizabeth  !  The  story  was  dim,  and  full 
of  mystery  to  himself.  The  chance  of 
hearing  it  cleared  up  or  explained  away, 
from  Stephen's  side,  was  one  which 
startled  him  out  of  all  pretense  of  calm 
spectatorship.  He  turned,  with  involun- 
tary excitement,  to  watch  the  speakers. 
As  he  did  so,  Edmund's  eye  was  at- 
tracted by  a  flicker  of  movement  be- 
hind the  screen.  There  was  a  very  nar- 
row interval  between  its  edge  and  the 
wall,  —  so  narrow  that  a  person  standing 
behind  might  see  without  being  himself 
seen.  There  seemed  to  be  preparations 
for  some  one  sitting  there  :  a  table  with 
something  white  on  it,  a  chair  pushed 
against  the  wall.  These  details  caught 
Edmund's  eye  instantaneously,  as  he 
turned  his  head.  But  a  second  glance 
showed  him  more.  Some  one  stood,  a 
slight  dark  figure,  at  this  coigne  of  van- 
tage, leaning  against  the  screen.  Her 
head  was  bowed,  her  face  invisible.  She 
had  the  air  of  clinging  so  close1  as  to 
obliterate  herself  in  the  shadow  and 
dark  line  of  the  piece  of  furniture.  Per- 
haps he  would  not  have  been  sure  at  all 
but  for  the  lighter  color  of  her  hair ; 
her  very  face  was  pressed  against  the 
dark  velvet  of  the  screen.  He  was  so 
much  startled  that  for  the  moment  he 
scarcely  heard  what  Stephen  was  say- 
ing, though  that  had  an  interest  to  him 
beyond  anything  which  could  be  roused 
by  a  visitor  or  servant  at  Mount  Trav- 
ers,  thus  clandestinely  listening  to  some- 
thing which  she  had  no  business  to 
hear. 

"  Yes,"  Stephen  said,  "  I  own  that  I 
thought  that  a  kind  of  duty ;  but  there  it 
is  that  my  bad  meaning,  as  my  father 
calls  it,  comes  in.  To  get  rid  of  Ford 
was  all  right,  a  relief  to  the  Squire  with- 
out bothering  him ;  but  the  fact  was,  I 
had  a  man  of  my  own." 

"  A  man  of  your  own  !  Go  on,  Mr. 
Stephen,  go  on.  It  is  always  more  and 


more  exciting,"  cried  Mrs.  Travers,  sit- 
ting up  erect  in  her  chair,  and  clapping 
her  hands. 

"  Yes,  mea  culpa,  —  that  is  the  height 
of  my  offense  :  I  wanted  to  put  in  my 
own  man.  It  is  a  nice  little  cottage,  with 
a  charming  garden  ;  and  instead  of  that 
troublesome  fellow,  Ford,  with  his  bad 
antecedents,  I  had  planned  to  put  in  a 
nice  young  couple,  my  own  —  Hallo ! 
What 's  this  ?  Who  's  this  ?  What  — 
what  do  you  mean  by  it  ? "  Stephen 
cried. 

Something  had  flitted  across  his  line 
of  vision,  —  a  figure  which  Edmund 
alone  had  previously  seen.  But  even 
Edmund  did  not  observe,  so  quick  was 
her  motion,  how  it  was  that  she  detached 
herself  from  the  shadow,  and  suddenly 
became  visible  to  the  whole  group,  stand- 
ing in  the  full  light  of  the  great  window. 
Stephen  acknowledged  the  wonder,  the 
strangeness,  and  the  power  of  this  ap- 
parition by  springing  suddenly  to  his 
feet ;  his  face,  slightly  flushed  by  his 
story-telling,  grew  crimson  in  a  moment ; 
his  eyes  seemed  to  project  from  his 
head. 

"  Eh  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Squire,  turning 
towards  the  new  actor  on  the  scene. 
"  Who  is  it  ?  What 's  happened  ?  Why, 
it's  Lily  Ford!" 

"  She  has  heard  her  father  reflected 
upon,"  said  Mrs.  Travers.  "  Dear,  dear, 
I  forgot  she  was  about !  Go  away,  my 
poor  girl,  go  away ;  it  was  not  meant 
for  you  to  hear." 

"  Miss  Travers,"  said  Lily,  in  a  trem- 
ulous, hurried  voice,  "  I  told  you  all 
my  story,  every  word,  the  very  first 
day.  I  told  it  all,  except  who  it  was. 
I  meant  to  hide  that  from  you,  for 
his  very  name  was  a  shame  to  say.  Per- 
haps I  've  done  harm  by  it ;  I  'm  afraid 
I  have.  I  'm  mended  of  my  folly  now. 
To  hear  him  speak  of  Ford,  that  was 
troublesome,  that  had  bad  antecedents, 
that  Mr.  Mitford  could  not  bear  the 
name  of  —  Look  at  him,  Miss  Trav- 
ers ;  do  you  want  me  to  say  more  ? 
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That 's  the  man  that  beguiled  me  up  to 
London ;  that  was  to  take  me  to  a  wo- 
rnan's  house,  where  I  should  be  taken 
care  of,  and  marry  me  in  the  morning. 
I  told  you  every  word.  He  was  to  have 
the  license  in  his  pocket,  and  it  was  to 
be  at  a  church  in  the  city.  There  he  is, 
there  he  stands !  That 's  Stephen  Mit- 
ford, that  was  to  be  my  husband,  but 
never  meant  it ;  that 's  the  man  that  is 
turning  out  my  father  and  mother,  and 
threatening  the  police  to  them,  because 
I  escaped  away  from  him  out  into  the 
streets!  Rather  the  streets  than  him! 
Rather  anything  in  all  the  world  than 
him!" 

"  It 's  a  lie !  "  retorted  Stephen,  for- 
getting all  his  precautions.  "  Hold  your 
tongue !  How  dare  you  speak  ?  It 's 
a  lie !  " 

"  Lily !  "  cried  Elizabeth.  "  Oh,  Lily ! 
What  are  you  saying?"  She  had  ut- 
tered a  cry  and  started  up  at  the  first 
words  of  this  strange  revelation ;  and 
without  looking  at  Edmund  she  put  out 
her  hand  to  him,  saying,  "  Edmund,  for- 
give —  forgive  me  !  "  as  Lily  went  on. 

"  He  knows  it 's  all  true !  "  the  girl 
cried,  pointing  to  Stephen.  "  He  used 
to  meet  me  in  the  park,  and  he  offered 
to  marry  me.  He  said  Not  church, 
church  was  of  no  consequence,  —  a  reg- 
istrar's office  ;  but  I  said  No,  the  church 
or  nothing  ;  and  he  was  to  get  the  license 
for  a  church  in  the  city,  and  all  straight- 
forward, and  to  take  me  to  a  good  wo- 
man's. But  there  was  no  woman,  and 
he  had  said  I  was  his  wife.  Then  I 
opened  the  door  and  ran  out  into  the 
streets  ;  and  I  walked,  and  walked,  and 
walked,  till  I  was  like  to  drop,  till  the 
morning  ;  and  then  I  got  to  the  railway, 
where  there  was  a  woman,  and  slept  all 
day ;  and  there  you  found  me.  I  told 
you  all  the  story,  every  word,  except  his 
name.  And  there  he  stands,  —  Stephen 
Mitford.  Oh,  I  have  good  cause  to 
know  his  name !  " 

"  The  girl  is  mad !  "  Stephen  cried. 
"It's  a  lie!  She  means  my  brother. 


My  brother  would  have  married  her. 
He  was  a  fool.  It  was  Roger ;  it  was 
not  I." 

"  What 's  all  this  about  ?  "  blustered  the 
Squire.  He  had  sprung  up,  too,  from 
his  seat.  "  He  's  right,  Miss  Travers. 
This  girl,  confound  her  !  —  my  poor  boy 
wanted  to  marry  her.  She  had  —  she 
had  —  got  over  him,  somehow.  It 's 
true,  Roger  wanted  to  marry  her.  Ste- 
phen was  never  in  it.  Stephen  is  not 
that  sort !  "  Mr.  Mitford  laughed  in  a 
wild  way,  with  an  indignant  braggadocio, 
ready  to  boast  of  his  son's  want  of  vir- 
tue. "  He  's  not  a  —  he  's  not  one  of 
the  innocent  ones.  He  is  up  to  most 
things !  " 

"  Lily,  my  child,  —  Lily,  come  here," 
cried  Mrs.  Travers.  "  Oh,  dear,  dear  ! 
To  hear  that  about  her  father  has  quite 
upset  her.  Lily,  come  here,  —  come 
here." 

Lily  obeyed  the  call.  She  was  very 
docile,  though  trembling  with  passion; 
and  in  that  stirring  up  of  all  her  being, 
she  was  glad  of  some  one  to  cling  to, 
some  one  to  lean  upon.  She  obeyed  the 
movement  of  the  old  lady's  hand,  and 
went  and  stood  behind  her  chair.  The 
others  were  all  standing  up,  gazing  at 
each  other.  Elizabeth,  in  her  compunc- 
tion and  astonishment,  had  put  her  hand 
suddenly  into  Edmund's,  not  knowing 
what  she  did,  calling  him  by  his  name  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  com- 
motion which  this  involuntary  act  roused 
in  him,  he  had  said  or  done  nothing  save 
hold  that  hand  firmly  in  his,  not  attempt- 
ing to  interrupt  the  strain  of  a  stronger 
interest,  the  question  now  raised  between 
his  father  and  brother,  between  whom  a 
whole  tragedy  lay.  As  if  a  magnet  had 
drawn  them,  they  both  followed  Lily's 
movements  with  their  eyes ;  as  if  her 
change  of  position  could  impart  some- 
thing new  to  the  startling  tale. 

"  Speak  up,  man  !  "  cried  the  Squire, 
growing  gradually  excited.  "  Don't 
leave  me  to  answer  for  you,  —  you  Ve 
a  big  enough  voice  when  you  please. 
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Take  your  oath  to  it !  Are  you  going 
to  let  them  believe  that  —  that  lie  ?  " 

"  That 's  what  it  is,"  answered  Ste- 
phen. His  voice  was  big  enough,  but 
there  was  something  hollow  in  it.  "  It 
is  a  lie.  I  've  said  so.  You  see  she 
can't  face  me  and  say  it  again !  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Lily,  leaning  over  her 
friend's  chair,  over  the  head  of  the  little 
old  lady,  who  looked  like  some  curious 
white-and-black  bird  with  eager  little 
sparkling  eyes,  "  I  have  but  one  word. 
I  can't  vary  it.  Mr.  Roger,  —  oh  !  he 
was  too  good  ;  he  spoke  to  me  as  if  I 
had  been  the  highest  lady  in  the  land. 
But  Stephen  made  me  leave  my  home  ; 
he  said  we  were  to  be  married,  and  he 
would  get  a  license ;  it  was  to  be  in  a 
church  in  the  city."  Lily  went  over 
those  details  again  with  a  monotony  of 
repetition,  as  she  had  gone  over  and  over 
them  in  her  mind  in  circles  of  confused 
and  miserable  thinkings.  "  I  trusted 
him,  and  I  went  to  him,  but  he  never 
meant  it.  When  I  saw  how  it  was  — 
Oh,  ask  him  ;  he  will  tell  you !  "  she 
cried,  suddenly  turning  upon  her  former 
lover.  "  Ask  him,  look  at  him  !  Can't 
you  see  it  in  his  face  ?  " 

"  You  liar ! "  he  cried,  hoarse  with 
passion ;  "  you  jilt,  you  little  devil !  The 
streets,  —  that  was  where  she  came  from, 
where  she  belonged !  Yes,  I  '11  take  my 
oath  !  I  tell  you  it 's  an  infernal  lie  !  " 

"  I  walked  about  the  streets  all  night. 
God  protected  me,"  said  Lily.  "  It  was 
like  the  dead  walking,  but  I  was  safe 


there  from  him.  I  told  Miss  Travers 
every  word,  but  not  who  he  was.  I 
would  have  spared  him,  if  he  had  spared 
my  father  and  mother.  For  he  did  me 
no  harm,  only  a  night  in  the  streets ;  an 
awful  night,  on  my  feet,  walking  all  the 
tune,  but  that 's  all.  He  did  me  no 
harm !  " 

Stephen  looked  as  a  bully  looks  when 
he  is  beaten  down  and  can  brag  no  more. 
"  I  took  her  from  the  streets,  —  that 's 
what  she  means.  I  wouldn't  go  after 
her  there,  —  that 's  what  has  made  her 
mad.  She  's  a  liar,  —  she  's  a  d — d  "  — 

Mr.  Mitford  raised  his  stick,  and  made 
as  if  he  would  have  struck  his  son  on 
the  mouth.  His  own  forehead  and 
cheeks  were  purple.  He  tried  to  speak, 
and  the  foam  flew  from  his  mouth  like 
spray.  "  You  hound  !  "  he  cried.  "  Do 
you  know  there  are  ladies  here  ?  D — 
you,  you  make  me  forget  it  !  "  He 
struck  his  stick  upon  the  ground  in  his 
passion,  and  snapped  it  as  if  it  had  been 
glass.  "  Enticed  the  girl  like  a  villain 
and  lost  her  like  a  fool !  I  'm  glad  my 
stick  's  broken,  or  I  'd  have  struck  him. 
Don't  speak  to  me,  —  don't  speak  to 
me.  Get  out  of  my  way,  sir.  I  'm  go- 
ing home." 

They  all  stood  staring,  accused  and 
accuser  together,  while  the  father,  stam- 
mering, maddened,  pushing  everything, 
furniture  and  persons,  wildly  from  him, 
turned  round,  clearing  the  way  with  the 
broken  end  of  his  stick,  and  rushed  out 
of  the  room. 

M.  0.  W.  Oliphant. 
T.  B.  Aldrich. 


ROBERT  LOUIS   STEVENSON. 


A  DOZEN  years  ago,  more  or  less,  and 
somewhere  in  that  zone  of  forest  land- 
scape which  lies  near  to  the  heart  of  Na- 
ture and  of  Paris,  and  is  dear  to  artists, 
a  company  of  pilgrims  were  come  to- 
gether in  a  little  inn.  The  walls  of 


the  old  dining-room,  clad  in  color  and 
charcoal  by  the  exertions  of  successive 
guests,  matched  the  gayety  and  extrav- 
agance of  speech  which  rose  from  the 
table.  Sometimes  the  meals  were  eaten 
in  the  arbor,  to  the  rustle  of  June  leaves 
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and  the  flow  of  the  Seine.  There  was 
an  absence  of  formality  extending  a  lit- 
tle beyond  the  exclusion  of  dress-coats  ; 
costume  went  by  caprice  ;  ckaussure  was 
not  an  absolute  necessity.  Cigarettes 
followed  every  course,  and  in  some  in- 
stances sat  securely  betwixt  feminine 
lips.  The  guests  were  French,  British, 
mostly  Americans,  including  delegates 
from  Puritan-Unitarian  New  England, 
from  that  farthest  West  which  looks  over 
towards  the  farthest  East,  and  from  the 
luxurious,  impoverished  South.  Talk 
wandered  hither  and  thither,  strayed 
into  shadow  or  loitered  in  sunlight. 
One  night  a  new  game  was  proposed :  it 
was  the  hour  of  ghost  stories. 

"  Suppose  it  were  fated  —  absolutely 
and  inevitably  decreed  —  that  one  of  us 
should  die  before  morning,  and  the 
choice  had  to  be  determined  by  vote  of 
the  company.  How  would  the  vote  go  ?  " 

They  began  to  take  it,  but  fellowship 
blenched  at  the  thought  :  it  was  too 
gruesome.  Papers  were  torn  up,  the 
vote  was  not  counted,  and  the  company 
rose  intact,  and  with  no  more  than 
wonted  procrastination,  the  next  morn- 
ing. A  few  bolder  spirits  compared 
notes.  One  had  voted  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  the  small  Philistine  element ; 
another  had  chosen  a  slim,  clear-eyed  boy 
of  seventeen,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
the  only  one  of  the  party  fit  to  die  ;  a  fair 
Southerner  had  aimed  her  arrow,  not 
in  malice,  at  a  young  Scotchman,  hand- 
some, unemployed,  with  a  charming  vein 
of  talk,  tinctured,  it  may  have  been,  by 
something  of  the  despondency  of  youth, 
whom  she  selected  as  having  apparently 
very  little  to  live  for.  A  vote  taken  a 
a  very  few  years  later  in  the  world  at 
large  would  decidedly  have  reversed  her 
judgment:  the  Travels  with  a  Donkey 
was  by  no  means  the  production  of  one 
who  had  nothing  to  live  for,  and  a  "  Sui- 
cide Club  "  which  should  have  dealt  the 
wrong  ace  to  the  author  of  the  New  Ara- 
bian Nights  would  have  been  anything 
but  a  happy  thought  in  literature. 


But  these  are  trifles,  to  dwell  upon 
which  is  to  lean  upon  grass  blades.  The 
little  circle  soon  began  to  disperse,  and 
the  seance  may  have  been  forgotten  by 
half  its  participants.  The  author  of 
that  blind  judgment  has  since  been 
claimed  by  Death,  taking  tribute  in  his 
own  large  way  without  reference  to  bal- 
lot, and  lies  fast  in  a  Southern  grave. 
Of  the  two  Californians,  mother  and 
daughter,  then  art  students  both,  and  as 
near  of  an  age  as  any  two  in  the  above- 
mentioned  relationship  could  well  be, 
the  elder  is  now  Mrs.  Stevenson,  the 
writer  per  se  of  a  few  clever  magazine 
articles,  and  the  co-author,  whose  share 
has  not  yet  been  traced  by  internal  evi- 
dence, of  the  incomparable  Dynamiter. 
And  year  by  year  have  come  happy 
volumes,  of  essay,  travel  or  romance, 
proving  that  the  individual  disposed  of 
on  that  careless  slip  of  paper  had  at 
least  a  literary  career  to  live  for,  —  one 
that  ranks  among  the  most  fortunate  and 
interesting  of  the  day.  It  can  hardly  be 
out  of  place,  now  that  we  have  followed 
this  career  in  all  its  varied  activities  for 
nearly  a  decade,  to  count  up  what  we 
have  gained  from  it  of  pleasure  and  of 
stimulus,  and  to  inquire  if  there  may 
not  be  found  in  it  something  more  than 
success  as  an  answer  to  questions  like 
Mr.  Mallock's.  It  would  be  futile  to 
hope  at  this  date  to  say  anything  new  in 
the  way  of  criticism  of  books  so  famil- 
iarly known  as  Mr.  Stevenson's ;  but 
perhaps  something  may  be  done  or  at- 
tempted towards  tracing  certain  quali- 
ties that  pervade  them,  and  finding  the 
thread  of  connection  between  a  set  of 
volumes  which,  from  their  very  slender- 
ness  and  their  variety  of  topic,  hang  but 
loosely  together,  and  which  have  met, 
moreover,  with  the  fate,  exceptional  now- 
adays, of  being  more  enjoyed  than  an- 
alyzed. 

Looking  before  and  after  the  acciden- 
tal moment  referred  to  above,  and  tak- 
ing for  our  guide  an  autobiography  read- 
ily sifted  from  Mr.  Stevenson's  pages, 
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we  find  that  his  nativity  and  bringing 
up  fell  in  Scotland,  and  that  almost  as 
a  consequence  those  early  associations 
which  leave  their  mark  upon  a  writer, 
and  form  his  material  for  comparison 
and  reflection,  if  not  the  actual  texture 
of  his  work,  lay  in  his  case  very  near, 
if  not  within,  the  bounds  of  Calvinism. 
His  mother  we  can  think  of  as  the  re- 
cipient of  some  verses  of  a  noble  ring 
in  Underwoods  :  "It  is  not  yours,  O 
mother,  to  complain."  Of  his  father 
we  have  his  memorial  sketch  contributed 
to  the  Contemporary  Review  for  June, 
1887.  Thomas  Stevenson  was  the  most 
active  in  inventions  of  a  family  of  engi- 
neers, six  of  whom  had  not  only  followed 
the  same  caUing,  but  held  the  same  of- 
fice, —  that  of  engineer  to  the  Board  of 
Northern  Lights.  The  fact  mentioned 
in  this  paper  that,  "  holding  as  the  Ste- 
vensons  did  a  government  appointment, 
they  regarded  their  original  work  as 
something  due  already  to  the  nation, 
and  none  of  them  has  ever  taken  out  a 
patent,"  may  be  accepted  as  a  composite 
photograph  of  the  race.  Other  traits  of 
the  father  may  be  quoted  which,  if  not 
actually  transmitted,  can  hardly  have 
failed  to  exercise  some  influence  on  the 
gifts  or  character  of  the  younger  Ste- 
venson :  — 

"  He  was  a  man  of  a  somewhat  an- 
tique strain,  with  a  blended  sternness 
and  softness  that  was  wholly  Scotch,  and 
at  first  somewhat  bewildering ;  .  .  .  pas- 
sionately attached,  passionately  preju- 
diced ;  a  man  of  many  extremes,  many 
faults  of  temper,  and  no  very  stable  foot- 
hold for  himself  among  life's  troubles. 
Yet  he  was  a  wise  adviser ;  many  men, 
and  these  not  inconsiderable,  took  coun- 
sel with  him  habitually.  .  .  .  His  talk, 
compounded  of  so  much  sterling  sense 
and  so  much  freakish  humor,  and  clothed 
in  language  so  apt,  droll,  and  emphatic, 
was  a  perpetual  delight  to  all  who  knew 
him." 

It  would  be  easy  to  surmise  that  there 
may  have  been  differences  now  and  then 


between  a  father  "passionately  preju- 
diced "  and  a  son  with  a  fair  inheritance 
of  "apt"  and  "emphatic"  talk,  who 
began  his  literary  career  by  undertak- 
ing "  to  state  temperately  the  beliefs  of 
youth  as  opposed  to  the  contentions  of 
age ; "  but  the  agreement  and  likeness 
between  them  are  to  be  read  not  only  in 
the  tenderness  of  all  direct  reference  to 
his  father,  but  still  more  in  the  tone  and 
accent  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  own  work. 

In  Edinburgh,  where  the  father,  ac- 
cording to  the  memorial  quoted  above, 
"  had  a  circle  of  his  own,"  and  was  wide- 
ly known  and  beloved,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  was  born,  the  books  of  refer- 
ence tell  us,  in  1850.  A  Child's  Gar- 
den of  Verses  contains  reminiscences, 
no  doubt,  if  we  knew  where  to  look  for 
them,  of  a  sensitive  yet  happy  childhood. 
The  allusion  above  to  autobiographical 
notes,  let  fall  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  had 
reference  less  to  actual  fact  than  to  that 
intimate  tone  of  his  work  which  shows 
it  to  have  been  written,  so  to  speak,  out 
of  his  own  fibre.  It  is  flecked  with  caress- 
ing personalities,  with  touches  which 
were  evidently  supplied  by  recollection, 
as  when  he  describes  a  boy  reading  vo- 
luptuously, and  "  digging  blithely  after 
a  certain  sort  of  incident,  like  a  pig  for 
truffles."  We  hear  of  his  being  bred  to 
the  family  profession,  and  leaving  it  for 
law  studies,  such  as  have  been  the  pre- 
lude to  many  and  diverse  pursuits  ;  but, 
at  an  early  though  not  very  precocious 
age,  we  find  him  already  embarked  in 
letters,  and  writing  of  his  profession  as 
of  one  definitely  embraced  as  a  voca- 
tion. 

From  the  land  of  Knox  and  Carlyle 
to  that  of  Villon  and  Henri  Murger  is 
a  far  cry,  but  this  is  the  "  inland  voy- 
age "  celebrated  throughout  Mr.  Steven- 
son's pages,  and  one  in  which  no  reader 
in  complete  sympathy  and  companion- 
ship with  his  work  can  refuse  to  follow 
him.  It  is  a  direction  in  which  roman- 
tic youth  is  ready  enough  to  adventure  ; 
but  here  is  no  question  of  revolt  or 
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bravado,  in  the  ordinary  sense.  The 
spirit  in  which  Mr.  Stevenson  has  made 
the  journey,  at  once  joyous  and  reflec- 
tive, eager  and  home-loving,  is  too  sin- 
cere and  individual  to  be  justly  classi- 
fied beforehand,  or  disposed  of  in  ready- 
made  phrase.  How  give  the  name  of 
Bohemianism  to  that  thrill  of  freedom 
or  that  tender  fellowship  which  glows 
in  his  travels,  without  cheapening  it, 
or  rubbing  off  somewhat  of  its  bloom  ? 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  Stevenson's  Bohemian- 
ism,  his  gypsy  ism,  —  for  he  is  the  true 
gypsy  and  wandering  entertainer  of  the 
time,  beguiling  us  with  song  and  for- 
tune-telling, —  is,  like  others  of  his  traits, 
of  a  delicate  and  modulated  order.  He  is 
not  one  of  those  Bohemians  whose  works 
we  should  wish  to  peruse  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  hand  that  wrote  them. 
It  is  difficult  to  define  the  quality  —  if 
it  be  a  single  quality  —  which  meets  and 
controls  the  humorous  and  unconven- 
tional force  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  books  ; 
which  blends  with  it  to  give  the  key  of 
his  style,  and  renders  him  not  alone  a 
gifted  companion,  but  one  heartily  lova- 
ble and  trustworthy  as  well.  It  is  a 
certain  fineness  and  elevation  of  mind ; 
what  an  Englishman,  perhaps,  might  call 
the  tone  of  a  gentleman,  though  it  is  in 
this  case  an  intellectual  as  well  as  moral 
distinction  ;  a  perception  of  gradations 
and  cordial  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
others.  Thackeray  drew  back  from  the 
familiar  touch  on  his  shoulder  of  an 
American  railway  conductor.  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, in  describing  his  visit  to  this 
country,  when  he  traveled  in  working- 
men's  clothes  on  an  emigrant  train,  re- 
ports with  like  indignation  the  insults 
to  his  humanity  and  individual  rights 
offered  by  official  rudeness.  But  he  has 
no  discourtesy  for  his  fellow-emigrants, 
or  resentment  of  rebuffs  offered  in  mere 
ignorance  or  misconception.  He  can 
tell  a  story  against  himself  in  all  fair- 
ness and  cheerfulness,  as  of  his  malad- 
venture  at  "  La  Fere  of  Cursed  Mem- 
ory," when  he  was  turned  from  the  inn 


door  amid  torrents  of  rain,  for  his  dis- 
reputable appearance.  Wherever  we  find 
him,  in  Bohemia  or  on  "  the  Plains," 
there  is  a  nameless  something  to  remind 
us  of  Scotland  and  the  Calvinist  back- 
ground. 

To  have  two  distinct  and  opposite 
points  of  view  can  hardly  be  other  than 
a  gain  to  a  healthy  intellect :  it  suggests 
a  reverse  possibility  in  many  things ; 
it  shifts  and  verifies  impressions.  In 
this  sense,  a  journey  towards  freedom 
like  Mr.  Stevenson's  is  equivalent  to  an 
intellectual  Wander yahr.  These  re- 
sults are  already  visible  in  the  book 
which  has  an  intrinsic  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  earliest  production  of  his 
pen.  Virginibus  Puerisque,  though  the 
date  on  its  title-page  is  1881,  is  made 
up  of  papers  some  of  which  had  proba- 
bly preceded  the  advent  of  An  Inland 
Voyage,  which  came  out  in  London  in 
1878,  five  years  in  advance  of  its  repub- 
lication  here.  Virginibus  Puerisque  is 
avowedly  the  book  9f  a  young  man  tak- 
ing account  of  life  from  the  starting- 
point;  it  was  intended,  we  are  told  in 
the  preface,  to  cover  the  field  where 
youth  and  age  differ,  and  to  constitute 
a  volume  of  special  pleadings  on  the 
side  of  life  at  twenty-five.  That  it  does 
not  keep  closely  to  this  programme  is 
due,  according  to  the  same  authority,  to 
the  fact  that,  "with  the  best  will,  no  man 
can  be  twenty-five  forever."  But  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  current  against 
which  the  book  is  written  is  that  not 
alone  of  advancing  years,  but  of  an 
active  mobile  spirit,  emphatic  in  asser- 
tion, yet  with  a  susceptibility  to  argu- 
ments upon  the  other  side.  The  opin- 
ions of  youth  are  stated  in  as  positive 
a  tone  as  possible,  like  stakes  driven  in 
where  the  tide  will  soon  cover  them ; 
there  is  an  air  as  of  one  conscious  yet 
unashamed  of  crudities.  But  indeed  the 
crudities  which  attach  to  a  literary  per- 
ception such  as  Mr.  Stevenson's  are 
neither  frequent  nor  grievous  ;  for  the 
essence  of  crudity  is  self-assertion  and 
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ignoring  of  perspectives,  and  this  rec- 
ognition from  the  first  of  non-finality 
takes  the  edge  off  dogmatism.  In  spite 
of  some  imitation  of  Lamb,  as  in  the 
title  and  contents  of  An  Apology  for 
Idlers,  and  of  Hazlitt,  and  a  claim  of 
having  at  twenty-five  "  much  looked  on 
at  the  childish  satisfaction  of  other  peo- 
ple in  their  hobbies,"  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  Virginibus  Puerisque  which  is  in- 
dividual, suggestive,  and  direct  from  life. 
There  are  sayings  about  Truth  of  Inter- 
course which  penetrate  a  long  way ;  there 
are  passages  concerning  youth,  writ- 
ten from  half  within  and  half  without 
the  boundary,  which  probe  to  the  quick 
some  of  its  ailments  and  errors.  "A 
young  man  feels  himself  one  too  many 
in  the  world  ;  his  is  a  painful  situation  ; 
lie  has  no  calling,  no  obvious  utility,  no 
ties  but  to  his  parents,  and  these  he  is 
sure  to  disregard.  I  do  not  think  that 
a  proper  allowance  has  been  made  for 
this  true  cause  of  suffering  in  youth ; 
but  by  the  mere  fact  of  a  prolonged  ex- 
istence, we  outgrow  either  the  fact  or 
else  the  feeling.  Either  we  become  so 
callously  accustomed  to  our  own  useless 
figure  in  the  world,  or  else  —  and  this, 
thank  God,  in  the  majority  of  cases  — 
we  so  collect  about  us  the  interest  or  the 
love  of  our  fellows,  so  multiply  our  ef- 
fective part  in  the  affairs  of  life,  that  we 
need  to  entertain  no  longer  the  question 
of  our  right  to  be." 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  ask  for  the 
school  or  college  diploma  of  a  young 
man  who  writes  that  "  to  travel  deliber- 
ately through  one's  ages  is  to  get  the 
heart  out  of  a  liberal  education."  Vir- 
ginibus Puerisque  is  valedictory  enough. 
It  is  the  stepping  forth, 

"  His  spirits  braced,  his  thoughts 

Pleasant  as  roses  in  the  thicket  blown," 

of  a  young,  well-knit  intelligence  to 
which  life  is  a  wandering,  a  journey 
(the  figure  occurs  to  him  again  and 
again),  to  be  pursued  with  relish  of  its 
phases  as  well  as  with  a  sense  of  its  sig- 
nificance, —  an  intelligence  which  is  not 


of  the  doctrinaire  order,  "  arrete  avant 
d'arriver"  is  not  even  greatly  concerned 
about  reaching  a  haven  of  admiration,  but 
can  announce  in  all  good  faith  that  "  to 
travel  hopefully  is  a  better  thing  than  to 
arrive,  and  the  true  success  is  to  labor." 
And  all  this  eagerness  for  the  fray,  these 
cheerful,  active  words,  are  found  along- 
side of  passages  which  tell  that  the  long 
struggle  for  health  and  battle  for  exist- 
ence amid  which  all  Mr.  Stevenson's 
clever  and  delightful  books  have  been 
written  had  already  begun,  that  his  sym- 
pathies were  quickened  by  suffering  and 
that  the  days  thus  dedicated  to  enjoy- 
ment were  already  felt  to  be  measured. 
The  passage  about  multiplying  an  "ef- 
fective part  in  the  affairs  of  life  "  is  the 
afterthought  to  an  essay  in  which  the 
writer  had  looked  bravely,  almost  care- 
lessly, at  the  nearness  of  death.  It  seems 
as  though  the  author  of  the  New  Ara- 
bian Nights,  like  the  narrator  of  the  old 
ones,  were  constrained  to  hold  his  exist- 
ence by  the  thread  of  a  story,  and  ever 
with  the  coming  of  the  dark  hour  to 
beguile  the  executioner  with  the  fascina- 
tion of  a  new  scene  or  an  unheard  adven- 
ture. 

The  book  which  comes  next  in  subject 
and  date,  Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and 
Books,  is  a  less  interesting  and  char- 
acteristic volume  ;  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  why,  except  that  in  writing  deliber- 
ately of  books  Mr.  Stevenson,  with  all 
his  literary  sense,  is  a  trifle  bookish  and 
much  like  everybody  else.  These  studies 
disappoint  not  through  any  obvious  faults 
or  lack  of  merit,  but  rather  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  buoyancy  and  life  which 
belong  to  his  reproduction  of  active 
scenes,  whether  invented  or  observed. 

It  is  in  romance  that  his  chief  suc- 
cesses have  been  made,  —  daring  raids 
across  the  borderland  of  science  and  un- 
veracity,  of  ancient  fiction  and  nineteenth- 
century  fact.  A  Gossip  on  Romance, 
which  appeared  in  Longman's  Magazine 
late  in  1882,  was  the  apology  and  argu- 
ment of  the  first  series  of  New  Arabian 
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Nights,  published  in  the  same  year.  In 
the  full  tide  of  realism  and  of  analysis 
Mr.  Stevenson  stands  for  the  romantic 
spirit,  and  has  constituted  himself  the 
defender  of  bygone  faiths,  the  champion 
and  reviver,  by  precept  and  practice,  of 
the  much-abused  story  for  its  own  sake. 
He  brings  back  old  chivalries  and  pira- 
cies, and  talks  to  the  boyhood  of  to-day 
of  shipwrecks  and  highwaymen  as  if 
these  venerable  objects  of  worship  had 
not  been  superseded  long  ago  by  mer- 
cantile heroes  and  dollar-coining  news- 
boys. If  it  is  not  absolutely  incumbent 
upon  readers  to  decide  beforehand  and 
forever  the  question  between  realism 
and  romance  ;  if  it  be  permitted  to  re- 
joice heartily  in  the  truest  phase  and  in- 
tention of  each,  to  wave  a  welcome  to 
the  van  of  either  procession  and  escape 
the  rabble  at  its  end,  then  let  us  en- 
joy without  odorous  comparisons  our 
Stevensonian  romance,  and  rest  satisfied 
that  invention  has  its  truths  and  false- 
hoods as  well  as  fact.  In  the  New  Ara- 
bian Nights  —  a  title  including  both  se- 
ries —  there  are  not  the  outdoor  oppor- 
tunities which  give  atmosphere  and  life 
to  others  of  his  stories,  to  Kidnapped 
above  all,  and  the  style  is  subordinate  to 
the  narrative,  or  rather  to  the  model  on 
which  it  is  fashioned.  The  humor  is 
not  of  a  genial  or  very  obvious  variety  ; 
if  you  tried  to  demonstrate  it  to  any  one 
who  should  have  chanced  to  overlook  its 
existence,  you  would  be  very  apt  to  be 
worsted,  and  have  to  fall  back,  like  the 
blundering  repeater  in  the  old  jest  books, 
upon  the  conclusion  that  "  it  must 
have  been  in  the  way  he  said  it."  And 
perhaps  it  is.  What  Oriental  gravity  of 
narrative  and  precision  of  detail !  The 
modernization  is  delicious.  The  young 
man  with  the  cream  tarts  has  hardly 
left  Bagdad.  Mr.  Paul  Challoner  and 
the  dynamiter  are  Londoners  born,  and 
Prince  Florizel,  with  his  pecuniary  mo- 
tives for  being  abroad  is  an  Al  Raschid 
distinctly  of  to-day;  but  they  traverse 
the  magic  sheet  with  a  motion  and  pur- 


pose which  are  truly  Eastern.  The  ac- 
cessories do  honor  to  the  management ; 
the  tales  rest  upon  evidence  as  secure,  to 
say  the  very  least,  as  that  of  the  faith 
cures  and  other  marvels  of  the  day. 
The  cabs  and  cigar  shops,  the  packs  of 
cards,  the  drugs  and  the  boxes  of  dyna- 
mite, are  they  not  here  to  bear  witness  ? 
The  Suicide  Club  can  hardly  fail  to  re- 
commend itself  to  candid  minds  as  a  balm 
for  certain  disorders,  social  and  individ- 
ual. The  invention  of  the  stories  is  fe- 
licitous and  wholly  in  keeping.  The 
original  Arabian  Nights  may  have  been 
written  in  this  very  vein,  if  we  suppose 
a  delicate  intention  of  satire  on  the  part 
of  its  author  or  authors,  and  this  might 
perhaps  be  found  there  if  we  had  the 
clue  to  it.  Things  happen  with  that  utter 
inconsistency  combined  with  deep  logic 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  immortal 
story-book,  and  is  perhaps  not  entirely 
absent  in  actual  life.  It  is  one  draw- 
back of  our  vaunted  scientific  and  com- 
mercial spirit  that  we  think  ourselves 
proof  against  the  incredible  and  in  pos- 
session of  full  insurance  policies  in  case 
of  marvels,  and  that,  lulled  by  this  sense 
of  security,  we  succumb  at  a  touch,  and 
surrender  in  bands  to  the  grossest  of 
miracle  workers.  Might  not  a  little  ex- 
ercise, now  and  then,  of  the  fancy  sim- 
ply as  fancy  tend  to  prevent  it  from 
tripping  up  the  rest  of  the  faculties  ? 

But  to  insist,  as  is  too  often  done, 
upon  Mr.  Stevenson's  ingenuity  alone  is 
to  run  the  risk  of  overstating  and  at  the 
same  time  of  mechanizing  it.  There 
are  even  readers  who,  enamored  of  the 
unbarred  sweetness  of  his  travels,  have 
all  along  been  tempted  to  be  a  trifle  jeal- 
ous of  his  triumphs  as  a  story-teller,  and 
fearful  lest  practice  in  that  line  should 
injure  the  delicacy  of  his  gift.  They 
have  told  themselves  that  the  cleverest 
ingenuities  are  apt  to  be  a  little  hard, 
and  that  feats  of  construction  and  chap- 
ters of  incident  give  small  scope  to  those 
minor  felicities  of  pen  and  heart  which 
Mr.  Stevenson  has  taught  his  readers  to 
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look  for.  There  is  reassurance  for  such 
fears  in  the  daintinesses  of  Prince  Otto 
and  the  wind-blown  pages  of  Kidnapped, 
and  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  linger  re- 
gretfully upon  one  phase  of  a  talent  of 
which  the  very  charm  lies  in  its  plasti- 
city, its  forward  impulse  and  susceptibil- 
ity to  fresh  impressions.  Nevertheless, 
the  New  Arabian  Nights,  for  all  its  hu- 
mor, scarcely  escapes  that  tendency  to 
hardness  which  is  the  danger  of  fancy 
divorced  from  poetry,  and  The  Strange 
Story  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  does 
not  escape  it.  The  most  popular  of  Mr. 
Stevenson's  stories  and  that  by  which 
he  is  most  universally  known,  this  is  in 
some  respects  the  least  characteristic ;  it 
has  more  rivals  and  predecessors  than 
the  others,  and  would  be  more  likely  to 
have  imitators.  The  subject  is  one 
which  has  haunted  literature  and  men's 
minds  for  ages  ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, by  transferring  the  ghost  to  a 
living  and  comfortable  bourgeois,  may 
have  done  something  to  allay  its  wan- 
derings. It  seems,  however,  as  if  the 
possibilities  of  the  theme  would  have 
admitted  of  a  treatment  a  trifle  finer 
and  more  subtle  than  he  has  chosen  to 
give  it.  It  may  be  misreading  the  in- 
tention of  the  book,  with  its  hint  of  un- 
fathomed  depths  in  the  soul,  to  suggest 
that  the  evil  of  Mr.  Hyde  is  hardly  that 
which  would  belong  to  the  personality 
of  Dr.  Jekyll ;  but  its  effect  as  a  tale  of 
situation  and  moral  would  scarcely  have 
been  marred  if  the  link  of  connection 
between  the  two  characters  had  been  a 
little  more  delicate,  and  the  individual- 
ity of  each  more  carefully  worked  out. 
As  it  is,  its  gruesomeness  has  just  a 
touch  of  the  perfunctory  :  it  does  not 
thrill  with  so  poetic  a  terror  as  that 
stirred  by  the  inimitable  one  legged-sail- 
or  in  Treasure  Island,  or  by  the  ghast- 
liness  of  Thrawn  Janet. 

Let  us  return  to  the  open  air,  —  to  the 
Travels  with  a  Donkey  and  An  Inland 
Voyage,  with  their  ringing  acceat  of 
joyousness  and  personal  feeling.  Along 
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with  them  may  be  counted  Prince  Otto, 
which  is  a  lay  of  the  "  good  green  wood," 
though  some  of  its  characters  and  situa- 
tions are  "risked,"  and  the  scenes  are 
wittily  situated  between  the  "  seaboard 
Bohemia  "  of  poetry  and  the  Gerolstein 
of  opera  bouffe.  Of  the  latter  element  it 
may  be  remarked,  as  the  old  Scotch  lady 
said  to  certain  of  her  sex  holding  their 
skirts  from  contact  with  a  less  immaculate 
sister,  that  "  it 's  na  catchin' ;  "  what  is 
infectious  is  the  spirit  of  renewal  and  of 
spring,  the  perfume  of  kindliness,  and 
the  spontaneous  delight  in  goodness, 
which  give  to  this  airy  fantasy  an  im- 
print of  distinction.  Kidnapped,  too, 
with  its  broad  landscape,  its  firmly  weld- 
ed romance  and  reality,  and  its  delight- 
ful scenes  of  falling  out  and  reconcilia- 
tion, belongs  to  the  same  group.  It  is 
in  these  books  that  the  qualities  put 
forth  as  views  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  essays, 
and  brought  into  play  for  the  shifting  of 
scenes  and  lights  in  his  more  obviously 
clever  stories,  find  their  freest  and  most 
artistic  expression.  Here  we  have  his 
style  at  its  best.  A  certain  English 
weekly,  which  is  nothing  if  not  infallible, 
after  discovering  in  An  Inland  Voyage 
innumerable  platitudes,  imitations,  and 
affectations,  and  a  peculiar  view  of  Eng- 
lish composition,  characterizes  Travels 
with  a  Donkey  in  the  Cevennes  as  a 
book  to  be  read  slowly,  "  on  account  of 
its  style,"  the  author's  writing  having 
grown  "  more  natural  "  while  "  as  ele- 
gant as  ever."  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
Mr.  Stevenson's  entire  manner  had 
changed  within  a  twelvemonth,  —  the 
two  books  are  pretty  near  abreast  in 
the  affections  of  most  readers,  —  but  a 
year's  space  had  given  opportunity  for 
becoming  accustomed  to  his  style.  It 
is  an  atmospheric  style,  taking  account 
of  divers  and  shifting  effects,  with  moist 
running  colors,  with  abrupt  edges  of  tint, 
and  withal  a  rare  freshness  and  delicacy. 
It  is  clever  writing,  but  one  forgets  its 
cleverness,  which  is  not  of  an  unusual 
order,  in  the  enjoyment  of  other  features. 
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To  have  yielded  one's  self  to  the  charm 
of  that  idyl  of  travel  through  the  Ce- 
vennes  is  to  have  a  sensation  as  keen 
as  recollection  of  having  slept  afield, 
with  the  stars  shining  straight  overhead, 
and  felt  the  strenuous  autumn  wind  of 
the  mountains.  It  is  the  record  of  only 
a  twelve  days'  excursion,  told  in  less  than 
three  hundred  pages  of  open  print ;  yet 
among  many  clever  and  delightful  vol- 
umes of  informal  travel,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  one  which  is  quite  as 
unclassifiable,  and  gives  us  as  much  at 
once  from  without  and  from  within. 
For  the  author  is  not  simply  journeying 
through  the  Cevennes,  but  through  life 
as  well,  and  by  the  footpath  of  art. 
The  persons  with  whom  he  holds  brief 
intercourse  on  the  road  —  monks,  peas- 
ants, and  Plymouth  brethren  —  are  not 
merely  interviewed  and  reported,  but 
drawn  by  sympathy  and  a  sort  of  cre- 
ative process  into  relations  that  are  true 
enough  to  be  almost  permanent.  The 
scene  is  an  historic  battleground  of  the 
two  religions.  Mr.  Stevenson  has  trav- 
ersed it,  as  he  went  over  that  field  of 
difference  between  youth  and  age,  with 
an  instinct  of  tolerance  and  reconcilia- 
tion at  once  kindly  and  reverent.  There 
is  enough  of  the  old  Scottish  tradition 
clinging  to  him  to  serve  as  passport 
among  these  Continental  Protestants ; 
but  it  must  be  to  a  closer  or  broader 
sentiment  —  personal  or  human  —  that 
we  owe  the  exquisite  and  feeling  sketch 
of  the  Trappist  monks  at  the  convent  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Snows.  Here  is  an 
attempt  to  cut  from  the  book  a  section 
of  its  thought-peopled  landscape ;  the 
final  clause  "  samples  "  fairly  the  lurk- 
ing humor  of  the  book. 

"  To  my  Scotch  eyes  it  seemed  smil- 
ing and  pleasant,  as  the  weather  still 
gave  an  impression  of  high  summer  to 
my  Scotch  body  ;  although  the  chestnuts 
were  already  picked  out  by  the  autumn, 
and  the  poplars  that  here  began  to  min- 
gle with  them  had  turned  into  pale  gold 
against  the  approach  of  winter. 


"There  was  something  in  this  land- 
scape, smiling  although  wild,  that  ex- 
plained to  me  the  spirit  of  the  Scottish 
Covenanters.  Those  who  took  to  the 
hills  for  conscience'  sake  in  Scotland  had 
all  gloomy  and  bewildered  thoughts  ; 
for  once  that  they  received  God's  com- 
fort they  would  be  twice  engaged  with 
Satan.  But  the  Camisards  had  only 
bright  and  supporting  visions.  They 
dealt  much  more  in  blood,  given  and 
taken ;  yet  I  find  no  obsession  of  the 
evil  one  in  their  records.  With  a  light 
conscience  they  pursued  their  life  in 
these  rough  times  and  circumstances. 
The  soul  of  Seguier,  let  us  not  forget, 
was  like  a  garden.  They  knew  they 
were  on  God's  side,  with  a  knowledge 
that  has  no  parallel  among  the  Scots  ; 
for  the  Scots,  although  they  might  be 
certain  of  the  cause,  could  never  rest 
confident  of  the  person." 

With  a  faculty  and  gift  that  is  more 
than  half  poetic,  Mr.  Stevenson  is  yet 
hardly  to  be  called  a  lyrist.  His  new 
volume  of  verse,  Underwoods,  lacks  the 
skill  and  mastery  in  versification  which 
the  reigning  English  school  has  taught 
us  to  look  for  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  the  youngest  poets.  His 
rhymes  are  occasionally  a  loose  fit,  and 
the  models  suggested  by  his  verse  are 
almost  invariably  among  those  poets  to 
whom  we  forgive  technical  deficiencies 
for  the  sweetness  of  their  thought. 
There  are  lines  both  here  and  in  A 
Child's  Garden  of  Verses  —  for  instance, 
The  Unseen  Playmate  of  the  latter  — 
which  recall  the  groping  and  the  vision 
of  Blake.  Many  of  the  Scottish  poems 
in  Underwoods  are  in  the  familiar  metre 
and  vein  of  Burns 's  epistles.  My  Con- 
science, with  its  shrewd,  careless  hits,  is 
one  of  these  ;  and  A  London  Sabbath 
Morn,  with  its  kindly  sketch  of  the  gude- 
man  "perplext  wi'  leisure,"  and  of  the 
churchyard  bell  that 

"  Just  a  wee  thing  nearer  brings 
The  quick  an'  deid," 

is  an  obvious  and  loving  continuation  of 
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The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night.  If  Un- 
derwoods were  a  new  book,  by  an  un- 
known author,  it  might  easily  be  over- 
viewed,  except  by  a  few  readers  to  whom 
it  could  not  fail  to  give  pleasure.  But 
looked  at  in  connection  with  its  author's 
prose  ;  taken,  with  all  the  personalities  of 
which  it  is  full,  as  part  of  the  autobiog- 
raphy referred  to  in  an  earlier  paragraph 
of  this  paper ;  sandwiched  between  pages 
of  travel,  or  laid  beside  those  whole- 
souled  dedications  in  which  Mr.  Steven- 
son's affection  delights,  and  which,  even 
to  his  readers,  are  as  a  rosary  of  friend- 
ly names,  —  read  in  this  way,  it  is  a 
delightful  volume,  and  one  which,  if  it 
have  little  to  say  to  a  new  ear,  will 
tighten  the  bonds  of  friendship  with  an 
accustomed  listener.  Here  is  a  poem, 
as  characteristic  as  any  in  the  book,  with 
some  beautiful  spontaneous  lines  and 
some  awkward  ones,  which,  apart  from 
all  association,  has  a  ring  of  sincerity 
and  a  quaint  charm  of  its  own,  but  which 
will  be  read  with  a  keener  or  fainter 
sense  of  its  pathos  according  to  the  place 
which  Mr.  Stevenson's  volumes  hold  on 
our  shelves  and  in  our  estimation  :  — 

THE  CELESTIAL  SURGEON. 

IF  I  have  faltered  more  or  less 
In  my  great  task  of  happiness  ; 
If  I  have  moved  among  my  race 
And  shown  no  glorious  morning  face ; 
If  beams  from  happy  human  eyes 
Have  moved  me  not ;  if  morning  skies, 
Books,  and  my  food,  and  summer  rain 
Knocked  on  my  sullen  heart  in  vain, 
Lord,  thy  most  pointed  pleasure  take, 
And  stab  my  spirit  broad  awake  ; 
Or,  Lord,  if  too  obdurate  I, 
Choose  thou,  before  that  spirit  die, 
A  piercing  pain,  a  killing  sin, 
And  to  my  dead  heart  run  them  in  ! 

There  are  in  literature,  as  in  life, 
things  which  criticism  is  fain  to  leave  to 
"  the  celestial  surgeon  ;  "  there  are  oth- 
ers which  must  be  referred  to  time,  per- 
haps even  to  hazard.  It  may  be  that  we 
who  have  gathered,  in  passing,  of  this 
harvest ;  who  have  overheard  the  stories 


as  they  were  told ;  who  have  been  admit- 
ted to  glimpses  of  the  sick-room,  and 
brought  away  no  echo  of  complaint,  only 
kindly  messages  to  friends  and  fellow- 
mortals,  —  it  may  be  that  we  shall  find 
that  the  work  so  cordially  written  and 
read  has  been  magnified  a  little  in  the 
mist  of  our  affections.  Here  is  a  country- 
man of  Carlyle's,  and  one  who  shows  him- 
self not  imperceptive  of  the  power  of  that 
writer,  who,  in  apparent  rather  than  real 
contradiction  to  the  Carlylean  creed,  sets 
for  himself  at  the  outset  a  "  task  of  hap- 
piness." Here  is  a  writer  who  avowed- 
ly seeks  as  a  primary  object  to  entertain  ; 
who  has  not  stretched  any  large  canvas, 
but  has  sketched  incessantly,  writing 
stories  and  articles  which  embrace  a 
wide  variety  of  subject.  Perhaps  not  all 
his  volumes  have  been  mentioned  in  this 
hasty  article,  and  there  is  a  noticeable 
quantity  of  matter,  signed  sometimes 
only  with  initials,  which  is  still  lying 
uncollected  in  periodicals..  All  of  these 
are  readable,  and  some  are  of  marked 
vigor  and  suggestiveness.  There  is  a 
fragment  still  tolerably  recent,  The  Day 
After  To-Morrow,  which  picks  up  the 
socialistic  question  with  a  very  fine  instru- 
ment. Across  the  Plains  gives  a  cross- 
section  of  this  continent  in  word-paint- 
ing of  considerable  breadth.  But  there 
is  no  space  left  for  such  details  ;  what 
may  be  noted  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  pages, 
bound  or  unbound,  is  their  breadth  of 
topic  and  of  sympathy,  and  their  adapta- 
tion to  a  varied  audience.  To  adopt  as 
a  vocation  not  the  cloister,  but  the  every- 
day, haphazard  world,  and  even  the 
world  in  its  careless  phases  ;  to  know 
pain,  and  yet  live  a  life  not  of  martyr- 
dom, but  of  gladness  ;  to  work  constant- 
ly and  with  heart,  and  accept  the  giv- 
ing and  taking  of  happiness  as  a  "task," 
is  a  career  which,  with  all  its  gypsy  pre- 
tension, exhibits  a  suspicious  -  looking 
skeleton  of  Scotch  uprightness  and  in- 
tellectual truth  under  the  folds  of  its 
drapery. 

Sophia  Kirk. 
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AT  CHRYSTEMESSE-TYDE. 

Two  sorrie  Thynges  there  be, — 

Ay,  three : 
A  Neste  from  which  ye  Fledglings  have  been  taken, 

A  Lambe  forsaken, 
A  redde  leaf  from  ye  Wilde  Rose  rudely  shaken. 

Of  gladde  Thynges  there  be  more, — 

Ay,  four  : 
A  Larke  above  ye  olde  Neste  blithely  singing, 

A  Wilde  Rose  clinging 
In  safety  to  a  Rock,  a  Shepherde  bringing 
A  Lambe,  found,  in  his  armes,  and  Chrystemesse 
Bells  a-ringing. 

Willis  Boyd  Allen. 


SOME  ASPECTS   OF  PESSIMISM. 


WHEN  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  delivered 
his  lecture  on  Emerson  in  this  country, 
several  years  ago,  it  was  delightful  to  see 
how  the  settled  melancholy  of  his  audi- 
ence, who  had  come  for  a  panegyric 
and  did  not  get  it,  melted  into  genial  ap- 
plause when  the  lecturer  touched  at  last 
upon  the  one  responsive  chord  which 
bound  his  subject,  his  hearers,  and  him- 
self in  a  sympathetic  harmony,  —  I 
mean  Emerson's  lifelong,  persistent,  and 
unconquerable  optimism.  This  was  per- 
haps the  more  apparent  because  Mr. 
Arnold's  addresses  were  not  precisely 
the  kind  with  which  we  Americans  are 
best  acquainted;  they  were  singularly 
deficient  in  the  oratorical  flights  that  are 
wont  to  arouse  our  enthusiasm,  and  in 
the  sudden  descents  to  colloquial  anec- 
dote by  which  we  expect  to  be  amused. 
For  real  enjoyment  it  was  advisable  to 
read  them  over  carefully  after  they  were 
printed,  and  the  of  tener  they  were  so  read 
the  better  they  repaid  perusal ;  but  this 
not  being  the  point  of  view  from  which 
ordinary  humanity  is  apt  to  regard  a 


lecture,  it  was  with  prompt  and  genuine 
relief  that  the  audience  hailed  a  person- 
al appeal  to  that  cheerful,  healthy  hope- 
fulness of  disposition  which  we  like  to 
be  told  we  possess  in  common  with  great- 
er men.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  hear 
that  happiness  is  "  the  due  and  eternal 
result  of  labor,  righteousness,  and  vera- 
city," and  to  have  it  hinted  to  us  that  we 
have  sane  and  wholesome  minds  because 
we  think  so ;  it  is  pleasanter  still  to  be 
assured  that  the  disparaging  tone  which 
religion  assumes  in  relation  to  this  earth- 
ly happiness  arises  from  a  well-inten- 
tioned desire  to  wean  us  from  it,  and  not 
at  all  from  a  clear-sighted  conviction  of 
its  feeble  worth.  When  Mr.  Arnold  re- 
cited for  our  benefit  a  cheerless  little 
scrap  of  would-be  pious  verse  which  he 
had  heard  read  in  a  London  schoolroom, 
all  about  the  advantages  of  dying,  — 
"  For  the  world  at  best  is  a  dreary  place, 
And  my  life  is  getting1  low,"  — 

we  were  glad  to  laugh  over  such  dismal 
philosophy,  and  to  feel  within  ourselves 
an  exhilarating  superiority  of  soul. 
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But  self-satisfaction,  if  as  buoyant  as 
gas,  has  an  ugly  trick  of  collapsing 
when  full-blown,  and  facts  are  stony 
things  that  refuse  to  melt  away  in  the 
sunshine  of  a  smile.  Mr.  Arnold,  like 
Mr.  Emerson,  has  preaohed  the  gospel 
of  compensation  with  much  picturesque- 
ness  and  beauty;  but  his  arguments 
would  be  more  convincing  if  our  own 
observation  and  experience  did  not  so 
mulishly  stand  in  their  way.  A  recent 
writer  in  Cornhill,  who  ought  to  be  edit- 
ing a  magazine  for  Arcady,  asserts  with 
charming  simplicity  that  man  "  finds  a 
positive  satisfaction  in  putting  himself 
on  a  level  with  others,  and  in  recogniz- 
ing that  he  has  his  just  share  of  life's 
enjoyments."  But  suppose  that  he  can- 
not reach  the  level  of  others,  or  be  per- 
suaded that  his  share  is  just  ?  The  good 
things  of  life  are  not  impartially  divid- 
ed, like  the  spaces  on  a  draught-board, 
and  man,  who  is  a  covetous  animal,  will 
never  be  content  with  a  little,  while  his 
comrade  enjoys  a  great  deal.  Neither 
does  he  find  the  solace  that  is  expected 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  unfortunate 
who  has  nothing;  for  this  view  of  the 
matter,  besides  being  a  singular  plea  for 
the  compensation  theory,  appeals  too 
coarsely  to  that  root  of  selfishness  which 
we  are  none  of  us  anxious  to  exhibit. 
The  average  fustian-clad  man  is  not  too 
good  to  envy  his  neighbor's  broadcloth, 
but  he  is  too  good  to  take  comfort  in  his 
brother's  nakedness.  The  sight  of  it 
may  quicken  his  gratitude,  but  can  hard- 
ly increase  his  happiness.  Yet  what 
does  Mr.  Arnold  mean  in  his  poem  of 
Consolation — which  is  very  charming, 
but  not  in  the  least  consoling  —  save  that 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  each  hour  bal- 
ance themselves  in  a  just  proportion,  and 
that  the  lovers'  raptures  and  the  blind 
robber's  pain  level  the  eternal  scales.  It 
is  not  a  cheering  bit  of  philosophy,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  author's  inten- 
tion, for  the  very  existence  of  suffering 
darkens  the  horizon  for  thoughtful  souls. 
It  would  be  an  insult  on  the  part  of  the 


lovers  —  lovers  are  odious  things  at  best 
—  to  offer  their  arrogant  bliss  as  indemni- 
fication to  the  wretch  for  his  brimming 
cup  of  bitterness  ;  but  the  vision  of  his 
seared  eyeballs  and  sin-laden  soul  might 
justly  moderate  their  own  expansive  fe- 
licity. Sorrow  has  a  claim  on  all  man- 
kind, and  when  the  utmost  that  Mr.  Ar- 
nold can  promise  for  our  consolation  is 
that  time,  the  impartial, 

"  Brings  round  to  all  men 
Some  undimm'd  hours," 

we  do  not  feel  that  he  affords  us  any 
broad  ground  for  self-complacency. 

The  same  key  is  struck  with  more 
firmness  in  that  strange  poem,  The 
Sick  King  in  Bokhara,  where  the  vizier 
can  find  no  better  remedy  for  his  mas- 
ter's troubled  mind  than  by  pointing  out 
to  him  the  vast  burden  of  misery  which 
rests  upon  the  world,  and  which  he  is 
utterly  powerless  to  avert.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while,  so  runs  the  vizier's  argu- 
ment, for  the  king  to  vex  his  soul  over 
the  sufferings  of  one  poor  criminal, 
whom  his  pity  could  not  save,  when  the 
same  tragic  drama  is  being  played  with 
variations  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Behold,  thousands  are  toiling  for  hard 
masters,  armies  are  laying  waste  the 
peaceful  land,  robbers  are  harassing  the 
mountain  shepherds,  and  little  children 
are  being  carried  into  captivity. 

"  The  kaffirs  also  (whom  God  curse !) 
Vex  one  another  night  and  day  ; 
There  are  the  lepers,  and  all  sick  ; 
There  are  the  poor,  who  faint  away. 

"  All  these  have  sorrow  and  keep  still, 
Whilst  other  men  make  cheer  and  sing. 
Wilt  thou  have  pity  on  all  these  ? 
No,  nor  on  this  dead  dog,  O  king  !  " 

Whereupon  the  sick  monarch,  who  does 
not  seem  greatly  cheered  by  this  cate- 
gory, adds  in  a  disconsolate  sort  of  way 
that  he  too,  albeit  envied  of  all  men, 
finds  his  secret  burdens  hard  to  bear, 
and  that  not  even  to  him  is  granted  the 
fulfillment  of  desire,  — 

"  And  what  I  would,  I  cannot  do." 
Unless  the  high  priests  of  optimism  shall 
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find  us  some  stouter  arguments  than 
these  with  which  to  make  merry  our 
souls,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  their  oppo- 
nents, who  have  at  least  the  knack  of 
stating  their'  cases  with  pitiless  lucidity, 
will  hardly  think  our  buoyancy  worth 
pricking. 

As  for  that  small  and  compact  band 
who  steadfastly  refuse  to  recognize  in 
"  this  sad,  swift  life  "  any  occasion  for 
self-congratulation,  they  are  not  so  badly 
off,  in  spite  of  their  funereal  trappings, 
as  we  are  commonly  given  to  suppose. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  read  a  page  of 
their  writings  —  and  few  people  care 
to  read  more  —  to  appreciate  how  thor- 
oughly they  enjoy  the  situation,  and 
how,  sitting  with  Hecate  in  her  cave, 
they  weave  delicate  thoughts  out  of  their 
chosen  darkness.  They  are  full  of  the 
hopefulness  of  despair,  and  confident  in 
the  strength  of  the  world's  weakness. 
They  assume  that  they  not  only  repre- 
sent great  fundamental  truths,  but  that 
these  truths  are  for  the  first  time  being 
put  forth  in  a  concrete  shape  for  the 
edification  and  adherence  of  mankind. 
Mr.  Edgar  Saltus  informs  us  that,  while 
optimism  is  as  old  as  humanity,  "  sys- 
tematic pessimism  "  is  but  a  growth  of 
the  last  half  century,  before  which  tran- 
sition period  we  can  find  only  individual 
expressions  of  discontent.  Mr.  Mallock 
claims  that  he  is  the  first  who  has  ever 
inquired  into  the  worth  of  life  "  in  the 
true  scientific  spirit."  But  when  we 
come  to  ask  in  what  systematic  or  sci- 
entific pessimism  differs  from  the  older 
variety  which  has  found  a  home  in  the 
hearts  of  men  from  the  beginning,  we 
do  not  receive  any  very  coherent  answer. 
From  Mr.  Mallock,  indeed,  we  hardly 
expect  any.  It  is  his  province  in  litera- 
ture to  propose  problems  which  the  read- 
er, after  the  fashion  of  The  Lady  or  the 
Tiger  ?  is  permitted  to  solve  for  himself. 
But  does  Mr.  Saltus  really  suppose  that 
Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann  have  made 
much  headway  in  reducing  sadness  to 
a  science,  that  love  is  in  any  danger  of 


being  supplanted  by  the  "  genius  of  the 
species,"  or  that  the  "  principle  of  the 
unconscious  "^is  at  all  likely  to  extinguish 
our  controlling  force  ?  What  have  these 
two  subtle  thinkers  said  to  the  world 
that  the  world  \\fLS  not  practically  known 
and  felt  for  thousands  of  years  already  ? 
Hegesias,  three  centuries  before  Christ, 
was  quite  as  systematic  as  Schopenhauer, 
and  his  system  begot  more  definite  re- 
sults ;  for  several  of  his  disciples  hanged 
themselves  out  of  deference  for  his 
teachings,  whereas  it  may  be  seriously 
doubted  whether  all  the  persuasive  ar- 
guments of  the  Welt  als  Wille  und 
Vorstellung  have  ever  made  or  are  like- 
ly to  make  a  single  celibate.  Marcus 
Aurelius  was  as  logically  convinced  of 
the  inherent  worthlessness  of  life  as  Dr. 
Hartmann,  and,  without  any  scientific 
apparatus  whatever,  he  stamped  his 
views  on  the  face  of  a  whole  nation. 
We  are  now  anxiously  warned  by  Mr. 
Saltus  not  to  confound  scientific  pessi- 
mism with  that  accidental  melancholy 
which  is  the  result  of  our  own  personal 
misfortunes ;  but  Leopardi,  whose  un- 
utterable despair  arose  solely  from  his 
personal  misfortunes,  or  rather  from  his 
moral  inability  to  cope  with  them,  —  for 
Joubert,  who  suffered  as  much,  has  left  a 
trail  of  heavenly  light  upon  his  path,  — 
Leopardi  alone  lays  bare  for  us  the 
' '  Tears  that  spring  and  increase 
In  the  barren  places  of  mirth," 

with  an  appalling  accuracy  from  which 
we  are  glad  to  turn  away  our  shocked 
and  troubled  eyes. 

It  is  a  humiliating  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing our  avaricious  greed  for  nov- 
elties, we  are  forced,  when  sincere,  to 
confess  that  "  les  aneiens  ont  tout  dit" 
and  that  it  is  probable  the  contending 
schools  of  thought  have  always  held  the 
same  relative  positions  they  do  now :  op- 
timism glittering  in  the  front  ranks  as  a 
deservedly  popular  favorite  ;  pessimism 
speaking  with  a  still,  persistent  voice 
to  those  who,  unluckily  for  themselves, 
have  the  leisure  and  the  intelligence  to 
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attend.  Schopenhauer  hated  the  Jews 
with  all  his  heart  for  being  such  stubborn 
optimists,  and  it  is  true  that  their  rec- 
ords bear  ample  witness  to  the  strong 
hold  they  took  on  the  pleasures  and  the 
profits  of  the  world.  But  their  noblest 
and  clearest  voices,  Isaias,  Jeremias, 
Ezekiel,  speak  a  different  language; 
and  Solomon,  who,  it  must  be  granted, 
enjoyed  a  wider  experience  than  most 
men,  renders  a  cheerless  verdict  of 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  for  "all 
things  that  are  done  under  the  sun." 
The  Egyptians,  owing  chiefly  to  their 
tender  solicitude  about  their  tombs,  have 
taken  rank  in  history  as  a  people  enam- 
ored rather  of  death  than  of  life ;  and 
from  the  misty  flower-gardens  of  Buddha 
have  been  gathered  for  centuries  the 
hemlock  and  nightshade  that  adorn  the 
funeral-wreaths  of  literature. 

But  the  Greeks,  the  blithe  and  jocund 
Greeks,  who,  as  Mr.  Arnold  justly  ob- 
serves, ought  never  to  have  been  either 
sick  or  sorry,  —  to  them,  at  least,  we  can 
turn  for  that  wholesome  joy,  that  rational 
delight  in  mere  existence,  which  we  have 
somehow  let  slip  from  our  nerveless 
grasp.  Whether  it  was  because  this 
world  gave  him  so  much,  such  rare  per- 
fection in  all  material  things,  or  because 
his  own  conception  of  the  world  to  come 
promised  him  so  exceedingly  little,  —  for 
one  or  both  of  these  reasons,  the  average 
Greek  preferred  to  cling  tenaciously  to 
the  good  he  had,  to  the  hills,  and  the 
sea,  and  the  sunshine,  rather  than  to 
"Move  among  shadows,  a  shadow,  and  wail 
by  impassable  streams;  " 

and  his  choice,  under  the  circumstances, 
is  perhaps  hardly  a  matter  for  amaze- 
ment. That  a  people  so  richly  endowed 
should  be  in  love  with  life  seems  to  us 
right  and  natural ;  that  amid  their  keen 
realization  of  its  fullness  and  beauty  we 
find  forever  sounded  —  and  not  always 
in  a  minor  key  —  the  same  old  notes  of 
weariness  and  pain  is  a  discouraging 
item,  when  we  would  like  to  build  up  an 
exhaustive  theory  of  happiness.  Far, 


far  back,  in  the  Arcadian  days  of  Gre- 
cian piety  and  simplicity,  the  devout 
agriculturist  Hesiod  looked  sorrowfully 
over  the  golden  fields,  searching  vainly 
for  a  joy  that  remained  ever  out  of 
reach.  Homer,  in  a  passage  which  Mr. 
Peacock  says  is  nearly  always  incorrect- 
ly translated,  has  given  us  a  summary  of 
life  which  would  not  put  a  modern  Ger- 
man to  the  blush  :  — 

"  Jove,  from  his  urns  dispensing  good  and  ill, 
Gives  ill  unmixed  to  some,  and  good  and  ill 
Mingled  to  many,  good  unmixed  to  none." 

Sophocles  says  uncompromisingly  that 
man's  happiest  fate  is  not  to  be  born  at 
all ;  and  that,  failing  this  good  fortune, 
the  next  best  thing  is  to  die  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Menander  expresses  the 
same  thought  more  sweetly  :  — 

"  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young ;  " 

and  Euripides,  the  most  reverent  soul 
ever  saddened  by  the  barrenness  of  pa- 
ganism, forces  into  one  bitter  line  all  the 
bleak  hopelessness  of  which  the  Greek 
tragedy  alone  is  capable  :  — 

"  Life  is  called  life,  but  it  is  truly  pain." 

Even  as  isolated  sentiments,  these  ever- 
recurring  reflections  diminish  percepti- 
bly the  sum  of  a  nation's  gayety,  and,  if 
we  receive  the  drama  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  people,  we  are  inclined  to  wonder 
now  and  then  how  they  ever  could  have 
been  cheerful  at  all.  It  is  easy,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  point  to  Admetos  and 
Antigone  as  two  standing  examples  of 
the  great  value  the  Greeks  placed  upon 
life  ;  for  the  sacrifice  of  Alkestis  was  not 
in  their  eyes  the  sordid  bargain  it  appears 
in  ours,  and  the  daughter  of  (Edipus  goes 
to  her  death  with  a  shrinking  reluctance 
seemingly  out  of  keeping  with  her  heroic 
mould.  But  Admetos,  excuse  him  as 
we  may,  is  but  a  refinement  of  a  com- 
mon type,  old  as  mankind,  and  no  great 
credit  to  its  ranks.  He  may  be  found 
in  every  page  of  the  world's  history, 
from  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  to  the  siege 
of  Paris.  A  Kempis  has  transfixed  him 
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with  sharp  scorn  in  his  chapter  On  the 
Consideration  of  Human  Misery,  and  a 
burning  theatre  or  a  sinking  ship  betray 
him,  shorn  of  poetical  disguise,  in  all  his 
unadorned  brutality.  But  to  find  fault 
with  Antigone,  the  noblest  figure  in  clas- 
sical literature,  because  she  manifests  a 
natural  dislike  for  being  buried  alive  is 
to  carry  our  ideal  of  heroism  a  little  be- 
yond reason.  Flesh  and  blood  shrink 
from  the  sickening  horror  that  lays  its 
cold  hand  upon  her  heart.  She  is  young, 
beautiful,  and  beloved,  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  matrimony,  and  clinging 
with  womanly  tenderness  to  the  sacred 
joys  that  are  never  to  be  hers.  She  is 
a  martyr  in  a  just  cause,  but  without 
one  ray  of  that  divine  ecstasy  that  sent 
Christian  maidens  smiling  to  the  lions. 
Beyond  a  chilly  hope  that  she  will  not 
be  unwelcome  to  her  parents,  or  to  the 
brother  she  has  vainly  striven  to  save 
from  desecration,  Antigone  descends 

"Into  the  dreary  mansions  of  the  dead," 

uncheered  by  any  throb  of  expectation. 
Finally,  the  manner  of  her  death  is  too 
appalling  to  be  met  with  stoicism.  Juliet, 
the  bravest  of  Shakespeare's  heroines, 
quails  before  the  thought  of  a  few  un- 
conscious hours  spent  in  the  darkness 
of  the  tomb ;  and  if  our  more  exalted 
views  demand  indifference  to  such  a 
fate,  we  must  not  look  to  the  Greeks, 
nor  to  him  who 

"  Saw  life  steadily,  and  saw  it  whole," 

for  the  fulfillment  of  our  idle  fancy. 

Youth,  health,  beauty,  and  virtue  were 
to  the  ancient  mind  the  natural  requi- 
sites for  happiness  ;  yet  even  these  favors 
were  so  far  at  best  from  securing  it,  that 
"  nature's  most  pleasing  invention,  early 
death,"  was  too  often  esteemed  the  rarest 
gift  of  all.  When  Schopenhauer  says  of 
the  fourth  commandment,  "  *  Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  in  the  land,'  —  ah  !  what  a 
misfortune  to  hold  oufe  as  a  reward  for 
duty !  "  we  feel  both  shocked  and  repulsed 


by  this  deliberate  rejection  of  what  is 
offered  us  as  a  blessing ;  but  it  is  at 
least  curious  to  note  that  the  happy 
Greeks  held  much  the  same  opinion. 
When  the  sons  of  Cydippe  —  those 
models  of  filial  devotion  —  shamed  not 
to  yoke  themselves  like  oxen  to  the  cart, 
and  with  strong  young  arms  to  drag 
their  mother  to  the  feast  of  Hera,  the 
ancient  priestess  begged  of  the  dread 
goddess  that  she  would  grant  them  her 
best  gift ;  and  the  prayer  was  answered, 
not  with  length  of  days,  nor  with  the 
regal  power  and  splendor  promised  of 
old  to  Paris,  but  with  a  boon  more  pre- 
cious still  than  all. 

"  Whereat  the  statue  from  its  jeweled  eyes 
Lightened,  and  thunder  ran  from  cloud  to 

cloud, 

In  heaven,  and  the  vast  company  was  hushed. 
But  when  they  sought  for  Cleobis,  behold, 
He  lay  there  still,  and  by  his  brother's  side 
Lay  Biton,  smiling  through  ambrosial  curls, 
And  when  the  people  touched  them  they  were 
dead."  * 

It  is  hard  to  assert  in  the  face  of  a  nar- 
rative like  this  that  the  Greeks  valued 
nothing  as  much  as  the  mere  delight  of 
existence. 

As  for  the  favorite  theory  that  Chris- 
tianity is  responsible  for  the  weakening 
of  earthly  happiness,  and  that  her  min- 
isters have  systematically  disparaged  the 
things  of  this  world  in  order  to  quicken 
our  desire  for  things  eternal,  it  might 
suffice  to  hint  that  Christianity  is  a  large 
word,  and  represents  at  present  a  great 
many  different  phases  of  thought.  Mr. 
Arnold  objects,  rationally  enough,  to  the 
lugubrious  hymns  from  which  the  Eng- 
lish middle  classes  are  wont  to  draw 
their  spiritual  refreshment ;  and  Dr. 
Holmes,  it  will  be  remembered,  has 
spoken  quite  as  strongly  in  regard  to 
their  depressing  influence  upon  New 
England  households.  But  Christianity 
and  the  modern  hymn-book  are  by  no 
means  synonymous  terms,  and  to  claim 
that  the  early  church  deliberately  low- 
ered the  scale  of  human  joy  is  a  very 

1  The  Sons  of  Cydippe,  by  Edmund  Gosse. 
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different  and  a  very  grave  charge,  and 
one  which  Mr.  Pater,  in  Marias  the  Epi- 
curean, has  striven  valiantly  to  refute. 
With  what  clear  and  delicate  touches 
he  paints  for  us  the  innocent  gayety  of 
that  new  birth,  —  a  gayety  with  no  dark 
background,  and  no  heart-breaking  limits 
of  time  and  space.  Compared  to  it,  the 
sombre  and  multitudinous  rites  of  the 
Romans  and  the  far-famed  blitheness 
of  the  Greeks  seem  incurably  narrow 
and  insipid.  The  Christians  of  the  cat- 
acombs were  essentially  a  cheerful  body, 
having  for  their  favorite  emblem  the 
serene  image  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and 
believing  firmly  that  "  grief  is  the  sister 
of  doubt  and  ill-temper,  and  beyond  all 
spirits  destroy eth  man."  If  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  the  Church  apparently  dark- 
ened earth  to  brighten  heaven,  it  was 
simply  because  she  took  life  as  she  found 
it,  and  strove,  as  she  still  strives,  to 
teach  the  only  doctrine  of  compensation 
that  the  tyranny  of  facts  cannot  cheap- 
ly overthrow.  The  mediaeval  peasant 
may  have  been  less  badly  off,  on  the 
whole,  than  we  are  generally  pleased  to 
suppose.  He  was,  from  all  accounts,  a 
robust,  unreasoning  creature,  who  held 
his  neck  at  the  mercy  of  his  feudal  lord, 
and  the  rest  of  his  scanty  possessions  at 
the  discretion  of  the  tax-gatherer ;  but 
who  had  not  yet  bared  his  back  to  the 
intolerable  sting  of  that  modern  gad- 
fly, the  professional  agitator  and  social- 
istic champion  of  the  poor.  Yet  even 
without  this  last  and  sorest  infliction,  it 
is  probable  that  life  was  to  him  but  lit- 
tle worth  the  living,  and  that  religion 
could  not  well  paint  the  world  much 
blacker  than  he  found  it.  There  was 
scant  need,  in  his  case,  for  disparaging 
the  pleasures  of  the  flesh;  and  hope, 
lingering  alone  in  his  Pandora  box  of 
troubles,  saved  him  from  utter  annihi- 
lation by  pointing  steadily  beyond  the 
doors  of  death. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  abstract  ques- 
tion of  whether  our  present  existence 
be  enjoyable  or  otherwise  is  one  which 


creeds  do  not  materially  modify.  A 
pessimist  may  be  deeply  religious  like 
Pascal  and  Chateaubriand,  or  utterly 
skeptical  like  Schopenhauer  and  Hart- 
mann,  or  purely  philosophical  like  faint- 
hearted Amiel.  He  may  agree  with 
Lamennais,  that  "  man  is  the  most  suf- 
fering of  all  creatures  ;  "  or  with  Vol- 
taire, that  "happiness  is  a  dream,  and 
pain  alone  is  real."  He  may  listen  to 
Saint  Theresa,  "It  is  given  to  us  either 
to  die  or  to  suffer  ; "  or  to  Leopardi, 
"  Life  is  fit  only  to  be  despised."  He 
may  read  in  the  diary  of  that  devout 
recluse,  Euge'nie  de  Guerin  that  "  dejec- 
tion is  the  groundwork  of  human  life  ; " 
or  he  may  turn  over  the  pages  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  see  how  a  typical 
man  of  the  world,  soldier,  courtier, 
and  navigator,  can  find  no  words  ardent 
enough  in  which  to  praise  "  the  work- 
manship of  death,  that  finishes  the  sor- 
rowful business  of  a  wretched  life."  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Leopardi  and 
Euge'nie  de  Guerin  regarded  existence 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  or  found 
the  same  solace  for  their  pain  ;  but  that 
they  both  struck  the  keynote  of  pessi- 
mistic philosophy  by  recognizing  that,  in 
this  world  at  least,  sorrow  outbalances 
joy,  and  that  it  is  given  to  all  men  to 
eat  their  bread  in  tears.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  are  disinclined  to  take  this 
view,  we  shall  find  no  lack  of  guides, 
both  saints  and  sinners,  ready  to  look 
the  Sphinx  smilingly  in  the  face,  and 
puzzle  out  a  different  answer  to  her 
riddle. 

Another  curious  notion  is  that  poets 
have  a  prescriptive  right  to  pessimism, 
and  should  feel  themselves  more  or  less 
obliged,  in  virtue  of  their  craft,  to  take 
upon  their  shoulders  the  weight  of  suf- 
fering humanity.  Mr.  James  Sully,  for 
instance,  whose  word,  as  a  student  of 
these  matters,  cannot  be  disregarded, 
thinks  it  natural  and  almost  inevitable 
that  a  true  poet  should  be  of  a  melan- 
choly cast,  by  reason  of  the  sensitiveness 
of  his  moral  nature  and  his  exalted 
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sympathy  for  pain.  But  it  has  yet  to 
be  proved  that  poets  are  a  more  com- 
passionate race  than  their  obscurer  bre- 
thren who  sit  in  counting-houses  or  brew 
beer.  They  are  readier,  indeed,  to  mor- 
alize over  the  knife-grinder,  but  quite  as 
slow  to  tip  him  the  coveted  sixpence. 
Shelley,  whose  soul  swelled  at  the  wrongs 
of  all  mankind,  did  not  hesitate  to  in- 
flict pain  on  the  one  human  being  whom 
it  was  his  obvious  duty  to  protect.  But 
then  Shelley,  like  Carlyle,  belonged  to 
the  category  of  reformers  rather  than  to 
the  pessimists ;  believing  that,  though 
the  world  as  he  saw  it  was  as  bad  as 
possible,  things  could  be  easily  mended 
by  simply  turning  them  topsy-turvy  un- 
der his  direction.  Now  the  pessimist 
proper  is  the  most  modest  of  men.  He 
does  not  flatter  himself  for  a  moment 
that  he  can  alter  the  existing  state  of 
evil,  or  that  the  human  race,  by  its  com- 
bined efforts,  can  do  anything  better  than 
simply  cease  to  live.  He  may  entertain 
with  Novalis  a  shadowy  hope  that  when 
mankind,  wearied  of  its  own  impotence, 
shall  efface  itself  from  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  a  better  and  happier  species  shall 
fill  the  vacant  land.  Or  he  may  believe 
with  Hartmann  that  there  is  even  less 
felicity  possible  in  the  coming  centuries 
than  in  the  present  day ;  that  humanity 
is  already  on  the  wane  ;  that  the  higher 
we  stand  in  the  physical  and  intellectual 
scale  the  more  inevitable  becomes  our 
suffering ;  and  that  when  men  shall  have 
thrown  aside  the  last  illusion  of  their 
youth,  namely,  the  hope  of  any  obtain- 
able good  either  in  this  world  or  in  an- 
other, they  will  then  no  longer  consent 
to  bear  the  burden  of  life,  but,  by  the 
supreme  force  of  their  united  volition, 
will  overcome  the  resistance  of  nature, 
and  achieve  the  destruction  of  the  uni- 
verse. But  under  no  circumstances 
does  he  presume  to  imagine  that  he,  a 
mere  unit  of  pain,  can  in  any  degree 
change  or  soften  the  remorseless  words 
of  fate. 

To  return  to  the  poets,  however,  it  is 


edifying  to  hear  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  as- 
sert that  "  nothing  is  less  poetical  than 
optimism,"  or  to  listen  to  Mr.  John  Ad- 
dington  Symonds,  who,  scanning  the 
thoughtful  soul  for  a  solution  of  man's 
place  in  the  order  of  creation,  can  find 
for  him  no  more  cheerful  task  than, 
Prometheus-like, 

"  To  dree  life's  doom  on  Caucasus." 

Even  when  a  poem  appears  to  the  un- 
initiated to  be  of  a  cheerful,  not  to  say 
blithesome  cast,  the  critics  are  busy  read- 
ing unutterable  sadness  between  the 
lines  ;  and  while  we  smile  at  Puck,  and 
the  fairies,  and  the  sweet  Titania  nurs- 
ing her  uncouth  love,  we  must  remember 
that  the  learned  Dr.  Ulrici  has  pro- 
nounced the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
to  be  a  serious  homily,  preached  with 
grave  heart  to  an  unthinking  world. 
But  is  Robin  Goodf ellow  really  a  mis- 
sionary in  disguise,  and  are  the  poets  as 
pessimistic  in  their  teaching  as  their  in- 
terpreters would  have  us  understand  ? 
Heine  undoubtedly  was,  Browning  is, 
and  Byron  pretended  to  be.  Keats, 
with  all  the  pathos  of  his  shadowed 
young  life,  was  nothing  of  the  sort,  nor 
was  Milton,  nor  Goethe,  nor  Words- 
worth ;  while  Scott,  lost,  apparently,  to 
the  decent  requirements  of  his  art,  con- 
fessed unblushingly  that  fortune  could 
not  long  play  a  dirge  upon  his  buoyant 
spirits.  And  Shakespeare  ?  Why,  he 
was  all  and  everything.  Day  and  night, 
sunlight  and  starlight,  were  embraced  in 
his  affluent  nature.  He  laid  his  hand 
on  the  quivering  pulses  of  the  world, 
and,  recognizing  that  life  was  often  in 
itself  both  pleasant  and  good,  he  yet 
knew,  and  knew  it  without  pain,  that 
death  was  better  still.  Look  only  at  the 
character  of  Horatio,  the  very  type  of 
the  blithe,  sturdy,  and  somewhat  com- 
monplace young  student,  to  whom  en- 
joyment seems  a  birthright,  — 
"  A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks." 

Yet  it  is  to  this  man,  of  all  others,  that 
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the  dying  Hamlet  utters  the  pathetic 
plea,  — 

"  If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 
Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile, 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in 

pain 
To  teU  my  story." 

Here  at  last  is  a  ray  of  real  light,  guid- 
ing us  miles  away  from  the  murky  paths 
of  modern  French  and  English  poetry, 
where  we  have  stumbled  along,  growing 
despondent  in  the  gloom.  To  brave  life 
cheerfully,  to  welcome  death  gladly,  are 
possible  things,  after  all,  and  better  worth 
man's  courage  and  convictions  than  to 
dree  on  Caucasus  forever. 

It  is  ludicrous  to  turn  from  the  poets 
to  the  politicians,  but  nowadays  every 
question,  even  the  old  unanswered  one, 
"  Is  life  worth  living  ?  "  must  needs  be 
viewed  from  its  political  standpoint. 
What  can  be  more  delightful  than  to 
hear  Mr.  Courthope  assert  that  optimism 
is  the  note  of  the  Liberal  party,  while 
the  Conservatives  are  necessarily  pes- 
simistic ?  —  especially  when  one  remem- 
bers the  genial  utterance  of  Mr.  Walter 
Bagehot,  contending  that  .the  very  es- 
sence of  Toryism  is  enjoyment.  "  The 
way  to  be  satisfied  with  existing  things 
is  to  enjoy  them."  Yet  Sir  Francis 
Doyle  bears  witness  in  his  memoirs  that 
the  stoutest  of  Tories  can  find  plenty  to 
grumble  at,  which  is  not  altogether  sur- 
prising in  a  sadly  ill-regulated  world ; 
and  while  the  optimistic  Liberal  fondly 
believes  that  he  is  marching  straight 
along  the  chosen  road  to  the  gilded  tow- 
ers of  El  Dorado,  the  less  sanguine  Con- 
servative contents  himself  with  trying, 
after  his  dull,  practical  fashion,  to  step 
clear  of  some  of  the  ruts  and  quagmires 
by  the  way.  As  for  the  extreme  Radi- 
cals, —  and  every  nation  has  its  full 
share  of  these  gentry,  —  their  optimism 
is  too  glittering  for  sober  eyes  to  bear. 
A  classical  tradition  says  that  each  time 
Sisyphos  rolls  his  mighty  stone  up  the 
steep  mountain  side  he  believes  that  it 
will  reach  the  summit ;  and  its  ever- 


repeated  falls  failing  to  teach  him  any 
surer  lesson,  his  doom,  like  that  of  our 
reforming  brothers,  is  softened  into  eter- 
nal hope.  But  it  may  at  least  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Tartarus  —  none  of  whom,  it  will  be 
remembered,  are  without  their  private 
grievances  —  do  not  occasionaUy  weary 
of  the  dust  and  racket,  and  of  the  great 
ball  forever  thundering  about  their  ears, 
as  it  rolls  impotently  down  to  the  level 
whence  it  came. 

The  pessimist,  however,  —  be  it  re- 
corded to  his  credit,  —  is  seldom  an  agi- 
tating individual.  His  creed  breeds  in- 
difference to  others,  and  he  does  not 
trouble  himself  to  thrust  his  views  upon 
the  unconvinced.  We  have,  indeed,  an 
anecdote  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  broadly 
asserted  upon  one  occasion  that  no  one 
could  well  be  happy  in  this  world,  where- 
upon an  unreasonable  old  lady  had  the 
bad  taste  to  contradict  him,  and  to  insist 
that  she,  for  one,  was  happy,  and  knew 
it.  "  Madam,"  replied  the  irate  philoso- 
pher, "  it  is  impossible.  You  are  old, 
you  are  ugly,  you  are  sickly  and  poor. 
How,  then,  can  you  be  happy  ?  "  But 
this,  we  think,  was  rather  a  natural  burst 
of  indignation  on  the  good  doctor's  part 
than  a  distinct  attempt  at  proselytizing, 
though  it  is  likely  that  he  somewhat 
damped  the  boasted  felicity  of  his  an- 
tagonist. Schopenhauer,  the  great  apos- 
tle of  pessimism,  while  willing  enough  to 
make  converts  on  a  grand  scale,  was 
scornfully  unconcerned  about  the  every- 
day opinions  of  his  every-day  —  I  was 
going  to  say  associates,  but  the  fact  is 
that  Schopenhauer  was  never  guilty  of 
really  associating  with  anybody.  He 
had  at  all  times  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, and  delighted  in  illustrating  hfs 
least  attractive  theories.  Teaching  as- 
ceticism, he  avoided  women;  despising 
human  companionship,  he  isolated  him- 
self from  men.  A  luminous  selfishness 
guided  him  through  life,  and  saved  him 
from  an  incredible  number  of  discom- 
forts. It  was  his  rule  to  expect  nothing, 
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to  desire  as  little  as  possible,  and  to 
learn  all  he  could.  Want  he  held  to 
be  the  scourge  of  the  poor,  as  ennui  is 
that  of  the  rich ;  accordingly,  he  avoided 
the  one  by  looking  sharply  after  his 
money,  and  the  other  by  working  with 
unremitting  industry.  Pleasure,  he  in- 
sisted, was  but  a  purely  negative  quality, 
a  mere  absence  from  pain.  He  smiled 
at  the  sweet,  hot  delusions  of  youth,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders  over  the  limitless 
follies  of  manhood,  regarding  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  wholly  disinterested 
observer.  If  the  test  of  happiness  in 
the  Arabian  paradise  be  to  hear  the 
measured  beating  of  one's  own  heart, 
Schopenhauer  was  certainly  qualified  for 
admission.  Even  in  this  world  he  was 
so  far  from  being  miserable,  that  an 
atmosphere  of  snug  comfort  surrounds 
the  man  whose  very  name  has  become 
a  synonym  for  melancholy ;  and  to  turn 
from  his  cold  and  witty  epigrams  to  the 
smothered  despair  that  burdens  Leopar- 
di's  pages  is  like  stepping  at  once  from 
a  pallid,  sunless  afternoon  into  the  heart 
of  midnight.  It  is  always  a  pleasant 
task  for  optimists  to  dwell  as  much  as 
possible  on  the  buoyancy  with  which 
every  healthy  man  regards  his  unknown 
future,  and  on  the  natural  pleasure  he 
takes  in  recalling  the  brightness  of  the 
past;  but  Leopardi,  playing  the  trump 
card  of  pessimism,  demonstrates  with 
merciless  precision  the  insufficiency  of 
such  relief.  We  cannot  in  reason  ex- 
pect, he  argues,  that,  with  youth  behind 
us  and  old  age  in  front,  our  future  will 
be  any  improvement  on  our  past,  for  with 
increasing  years  come  increasing  sorrows 
to  all  men  ;  and  as  for  the  boasted  hap- 
piness of  that  past,  which  of  us  would 
live  it  over  again  for  the  sake  of  the  joys 
it  contained  ?  Memory  cheats  us  no  less 
than  hope  by  hazing  over  those  things 
that  we  would  fain  forget ;  but  who  that 
has  plodded  on  to  middle  age  would 
take  back  upon  his  shoulders  ten  of  the 
vanished  years,  with  their  mingled  plea- 
sures and  pains  ?  Who  would  return  to 


the  youth  he  is  forever  pretending  to 
regret  ? 

Such  thoughts  are  not  cheerful  com- 
panions ;  but  if  they  stand  the  test  of 
application,  it  is  useless  to  call  them 
morbid.  The  pessimist  does  not  con- 
tend that  there  is  no  happiness  in  life, 
but  that,  for  the  generality  of  mankind, 
it  is  outbalanced  by  trouble;  and  this 
flinty  assurance  is  all  he  has  to  offer  in 
place  of  the  fascinating  theory  of  com- 
pensation. It  would  seem  as  though  no 
sane  man  could  hesitate  between  them, 
if  he  had  the  choice,  for  one  pleasant 
delusion  is  worth  a  hundred  disagreea- 
ble facts ;  but  in  this  serious  and  truth- 
hunting  age  people  have  forgotten  the 
value  of  fiction,  and,  like  sulky  children, 
refuse  to  play  at  anything.  Certainly  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  dispiriting 
literature  than  we  enjoy  at  present. 
Scientists,  indeed,  are  reported  by  those 
who  have  the  strength  of  mind  to  follow 
them  as  being  exceedingly  merry  and 
complacent ;  but  the  less  ponderous  illu- 
minati,  to  whom  feebler  souls  turn  in- 
stinctively for  guidance,  are  shining  just 
now  with  a  severe  and  chastened  light. 
When  on  pleasure  bent  they  are  as  fru- 
gal as  Mrs.  Gilpin,  but  they  sup  sorrow 
with  a  long  spoon,  utterly  regardless  of 
their  own  or  their  readers'  digestions. 
Germany  still  rings  with  Heine's  discor- 
dant laughter,  and  France,  rich  in  the 
poets  of  decadence,  offers  us  Les  Fleurs 
du  Mai  to  wear  upon  our  bosoms.  Eng- 
land listens,  sighing,  while  Carlyle's  de- 
nunciations linger  like  muttering  thunder 
in  the  air ;  or  while  Mr.  Ruskin,  "  the 
most  inspired  of  the  modern  prophets," 
vindicates  his  oracular  spirit  by  crying, 

"  Woe !  woe !   O  earth !    Apollo,  O  Apollo  !  " 

with  the  monotonous  persistency  of  Cas- 
sandra. Mr.  Mallock,  proud  to  kneel  at 
Mr.  Ruskin's  feet  as  "  an  intellectual 
debtor  to  a  public  teacher,"  binds  us  in 
his  turn  within  the  fine  meshes  of  his  ex- 
haustless  subtleties,  until  we  grow  light- 
headed rather  than  light-hearted  under 
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such  depressing  manipulation.  Mr.  Pa- 
ter, who  at  one  time  gave  us  to  under- 
stand that  he  would  teach  us  how  to 
enjoy  life,  has  so  far  revealed  nothing 
but  its  everlasting  sadness.  If  the  old 
Cyrenaics  were  no  gayer  than  their 
modern  representatives,  Aristippus  of 
Gyrene  might  just  as  well  have  been 
Diogenes  sulking  in  his  tub,  or  Hera- 
clitus  adding  useless  tears  to  the  trick- 
ling moisture  of  his  cave. 

Even  our  fiction  has  grown  disconcert- 
ingly sad  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
with  a  new  order  of  sadness,  invented 
apparently  to  keep  pace  with  the  melan- 
choly march  of  mind.  The  novelist  of 
the  past  had  but  two  courses  open  to  him  : 
either  to  leave  Edwin  and  Angelina 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  or  to  pro- 
vide for  one  of  them  a  picturesque  and 
daisy-strewn  grave.  Ordinarily  he  chose 
the  former  alternative,  as  being  less  har- 
assing to  himself,  and  more  gratifying 
to  his  readers.  Books  that  end  badly 
have  seldom  been  really  popular,  though 
sometimes  a  tragic  conclusion  is  essen- 
tial to  the  artistic  development  of  the 
story.  When  Tom  and  Maggie  Tulli- 
ver  go  down,  hand  in  hand,  amid  the 
rushing  waters  of  the  Floss,  we  feel, 
even  through  our  tears,  —  and  mine  are 
fresh  each  time  I  read  the  page,  —  that 
the  one  possible  solution  of  the  problem 
has  been  reached  ;  that  only  thus  could 
the  widely  contrasting  natures  of  brother 
and  sister  meet  in  unison,  and  the  hard- 
fought  battle  be  gained.  Such  an  end 
is  not  sad,  it  is  happy  and  beautiful ; 
and,  moreover,  it  is  in  a  measure  inevi- 
table, the  climax  being  shadowed  from 
the  beginning,  as  in  the  tragedy  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  whole  tale  moving  swift- 
ly and  surely  to  its  appointed  close.  If 
we  compare  a  finely  chiseled  piece  of 
work  like  this  with  the  flat,  faintly  col- 
ored sketches  which  are  at  present  pass- 
ing muster  for  novels,  we  feel  that  beau- 
ty of  form  is  something  not  compounded 
of  earthly  materials  only,  and  that  nei- 
ther the  savage  strength  of  French  and 


Russian  realism,  nor  the  dreary  monoto- 
ny of  German  speculative  fiction,  can 
lift  us  any  nearer  the  tranquil  realms  of 
art. 

Nor  can  we  even  claim  that  we  have 
gained  in  cheerfulness  what  we  have  lost 
in  symmetry,  for  the  latest  device  of  the 
pessimistic  story-writer  is  to  marry  his 
pair  of  lovers,  and  then  coldly  inform  us 
that,  owing  to  the  inevitable  evils  of  life, 
they  were  not  particularly  happy  after 
all.  Now  Lady  Martin  (Helen  Faucit), 
that  loving  student  and  impersonator  of 
Shakespeare's  heroines,  has  expressed 
her  melancholy  conviction  that  the  gen- 
tle Hero  was  but  ill-mated  with  one  so 
fretful  and  paltry-souled  as  Claudio  ;  and 
that  Imogen  the  fair  was  doomed  to  an 
early  death,  the  bitter  fruit  of  her  sad 
pilgrimage  to  Milford-Haven.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  —  and  we  more  than  fear 
that  Lady  Martin  is  rightly  acquainted 
with  the  matter,  —  Shakespeare  himself 
has  whispered  us  no  word  of  such  ill- 
tidings,  but  has  left  us  free,  an'  it  please 
us,  to  dream  out  happier  things.  So,  too, 
Dorothea  Brooke  wedded  to  Will  Ladis- 
law  has  before  her  many  long  and  weary 
hours  of  regretful  self-communings  ;  yet, 
while  we  sigh  over  her  doubtful  future, 
we  are  glad,  nevertheless,  to  take  our  last 
look  at  her  smiling  in  her  husband's 
arms.  But  when  Basil  Ransom,  in  The 
Bostonians,  makes  a  brave  fight  for  his 
young  bride,  and  carries  her  off  in  tri- 
umph, we  are  not  for  a  moment  per- 
mitted to  feel  elated  at  his  victory.  We 
want  to  rejoice  with  Verena,  and  to  con- 
gratulate her  on  her  escape  from  Mr. 
Filer  and  the  tawdry  music-hall  celeb- 
rity ;  but  we  are  forced  to  take  leave  of 
her  in  tears,  and  to  hear  with  unwilling 
ears  that  "  these  were  not  the  last  she 
was  destined  to  shed."  This  hurts  our 
best  feelings,  and  hurts  them  all  the 
more  because  we  have  allowed  our  sym- 
pathies to  be  excited.  It  reminds  us  of 
that  ill-natured  habit  of  the  Romans, 
who  were  ungrateful  enough  to  spoil  a 
conqueror's  triumph  by  hiring  somebody 
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to  stand  in  his  chariot,  and  keep  whis- 
pering in  his  ear  that  he  was  only  hu- 
man, after  all ;  and  it  speaks  volumes 
for  the  stern  self-restraint  of  the  Roman 
nature  that  the  officious  truth-teller  was 
not  promptly  kicked  out  into  the  dust. 
In  the  same  grudging  spirit,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  after  conducting  one  of  his  hero- 
ines safely  through  a  great  many  trials, 
and  marrying  her  at  last  to  the  husband 
of  her  choice,  winds  up,  by  way  of  wed- 
ding-bells, with  the  following  consolatory 
reflections  :  "  Her  experience  had  been 
of  a  kind  to  teach  her,  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, that  the  doubtful  honor  of  a  brief 
transit  through  a  sorry  world  hardly 


called  for  effusiveness,  even  when  the 
path  was  suddenly  irradiated  at  some 
half-way  point  by  day-dreams  rich  as 
hers.  .  .  .  And  in  being  forced  to  class 
herself  among  the  fortunate,  she  did  not 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  persistence  of  the 
unforeseen,  when  the  one  to  whom  such 
unbroken  tranquillity  had  been  accorded 
in  the  adult  stage  was  she  whose  youth 
had  seemed  to  teach  that  happiness  was 
but  the  occasional  episode  in  a  general 
drama  of  pain."  "  What  should  a  man 
do  but  be  merry  ?  "  says  Hamlet  drear- 
ily ;  and,  with  this  reckless  mirth  per- 
vading even  our  novels,  we  bid  fair  in 
time  to  become  as  jocund  as  he. 

Agnes  Hepplier. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH. 


SEVENTH  PAPER. 


XIV. 

MORALITY. 

IN  the  last  paper  I  made  some  refer- 
ence to  morality  in  literature  and  life, 
drawing  attention  particularly  to  one 
point.  I  said  that  the  morality  of  lit- 
erature is  not  always  very  closely  con- 
nected with  practice,  that  people  es- 
pecially seek  interest  and  excitement  in 
fiction,  and  that  immoral  subjects  may 
often  be  superior  to  moral  ones  in  the 
dramatic  interest  of  the  situations.  The 
English  argument  about  French  immo- 
rality is  founded  chiefly  on  the  nature 
of  the  subjects  treated  in  French  novels. 
This  argument  usually  assumes  one  of 
these  two  forms  :  — 

(1.)  Novelists  draw  from  life  ;  conse- 
quently, as  adultery  is  almost  universal 
in  French  novels,  it  must  be  equally  com- 
mon in  French  life. 

(2.)  French  people  purchase  novels 
about  adultery  in  great  numbers ;  conse- 


quently, the  readers  of  these  books  must 
be  practically  immoral. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  pro- 
positions, I  should  say  that  crimes  of 
all  kinds  occur  more  frequently  in  all 
literature  that  tries  to  excite  an  absorb- 
ing interest  than  they  do  in  the  dull  rou- 
tine of  every-day  existence.  Murder, 
for  example,  is  much  more  frequent  in 
Shakespeare  than  it  is  in  ordinary  Eng- 
lish life.  Even  stories  that  are  consid- 
ered innocent  enough  to  be  read  by  the 
young,  such  as  the  Arabian  Nights,  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,  and,  in  recent  times,  Mr. 
Stevenson's  Treasure  Island,  are  full  of 
villainy  and  homicide,  introduced  for  no 
purpose  in  the  world  but  to  excite  the 
interest  of  the  reader.  If  we  think  of  a 
few  famous  English  novels,  we  shall  find 
that  they  often  describe  situations  which 
are  certainly  not  common  in  the  ordi- 
nary life  of  respectable  people  like  our- 
selves. We  are  not  generally  either  big- 
amists, or  seducers,  or  wife- slayers,  yet 
Jane  Eyre  turned  upon  an  intended  big- 
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amy,  Adam  Bede  turned  upon  a  case  of 
seduction  and  infanticide,  and  Paul  Fer- 
roll  fascinated  us  by  the  wonderfully 
self-possessed  behavior  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  quietly  murdered  his  wife  as 
she  lay  in  bed,  early  one  summer  morn- 
ing. In  Daniel  Deronda  the  most  pol- 
ished gentleman  in  the  book  has  a  family 
of  illegitimate  children,  and  the  most 
brilliant  young  lady  becomes,  in  inten- 
tion, a  murderess,  whilst  the  sweetest 
girl  is  rescued  from  attempted  suicide. 
These  things  may  happen,  which  is 
enough  for  the  purpose  of  the  novelist. 
In  France,  the  great  difficulty  of  that 
artist  is  the  uninteresting  nature  of  the 
usual  preliminaries  of  marriage,  so  that 
he  is  thrown  back  upon  adulterous  love 
as  the  only  kind  that  is  adventurous  and 
romantic. 

The  immorality  of  French  novels  may 
be  accepted  as  evidence  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  that  kind  of  reading,  but  it 
proves  very  little  else.  As  for  the  ma- 
terial in  real  life  that  suggests  the  stories, 
it  need  not  be  abundant.  The  cases 
which  come  to  light  in  the  newspapers 
are  sufficient  to  supply  a  good  part  of  it, 
and  invention,  or  the  private  knowledge 
of  some  adventures  in  real  life,  may  do 
the  rest. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  second  propo- 
sition, that  the  readers  of  immoral  stories 
must  be  themselves  immoral,  observation 
of  actual  cases  entirely  fails  to  confirm 
it.  People  read  these  stories  because 
they  feel  dull,  and  seek  the  interest  of 
exciting  situations.  Here  is  a  case  well 
known  to  me.  A  lady  lives  in  a  very 
out-of-the-way  country  house,  and  sees 
very  little  society  ;  so  reading  is  her  only 
resource.  Fiction  is  naturally  an  im- 
portant part  of  her  reading,  and  as  she 
is  not  a  linguist  she  is  confined  to  the 
works  of  French  authors  and  a  few 
translations.  In  this  way  she  has  read 
a  good  deal  about  adultery,  but  her  own 
life  is  unimpeachable. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  to  France  for 
a  proof  that  one  may  read  about  crimes 


without  practicing  them.  French  novels 
have  a  great  circulation  in  England,  but 
nobody  supposes  that  all  the  English 
ladies  who  read  them  imitate  the  con- 
duct of  their  heroines.  A  writer  in  the 
Saturday  Review  1  speaks  of  those  music 
halls  and  restaurants  which  are  chiefly 
frequented  by  the  demi-monde,  and  then 
he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  There  is  the  same 
fascination  in  going  to  these  places  that 
there  is  in  reading  French  novels  of 
more  than  doubtful  morality.  Let  it  be 
but  known  that  there  is  a  book  that  is 
hardly  decent,  and  the  rush  for  it  is  im- 
mense among  our  young  married  ladies, 
and  even  among  some  of  the  elder  spin- 
sters. Indeed,  not  to  have  read  any 
book  that  is  more  indecent  than  usual  is 
to  be  out  of  the  fashion."  This  is  prob- 
ably exaggerated,  as  many  books  are 
perfectly  decorous  in  expression  whilst 
depicting  an  immoral  kind  of  life,  and  a 
life  may  preserve  the  strictest  purity  of 
language  though  given  over  to  unbridled 
desires.  But,  however  bad  may  be  the 
books  they  read,  no  one  supposes  that 
Englishwomen  misconduct  themselves  in 
a  practical  manner  because  they  have 
read  them.  Would  it  be  more  than  fair 
to  extend  the  same  charity  to  French- 
women ? 

Again,  there  appears  to  be  a  mistake 
about  the  reading  of  novels  in  France. 
It  seems  to  be  assumed  that,  because 
their  sale  is  great,  all  French  people 
read  them.  The  great  sale  is  partly  ac- 
counted for  by  exportation,  and  it  al- 
ways seems  astonishing  to  an  English- 
man, because  the  system  of  bookselling 
is  not  the  same  in  France  and  England. 
In  fact,  however,  the  sale  of  an  im- 
mensely successful  French  novel  scarcely 
equals  that  of  a  single  number  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  there  are  millions 
of  English  men  and  women  who  never 
read  that  newspaper.  Many  French 
people  do  not  read  novels  at  all ;  others 
are  extremely  careful  in  their  choice. 
All  pious  women  naturally  avoid  impure 
1  In  the  number  for  July  23,  1887. 
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literature,  and  they  are  a  numerous  class. 
Girls  are  usually  limited,  in  fiction,  to 
translations  from  English  stories  and  to 
a  few  harmless  French  ones.  The  habit 
of  novel-reading  seems  even  to  vary  with 
localities.  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
procured  some  interesting  statistics,  last 
year,  about  the  lending  libraries  on  the 
outskirts  of  Paris  (for  a  purpose  con- 
nected with  the  budget  of  the  depart- 
ment) ;  and  from  these  it  appears  that 
there  are  the  most  surprising  degrees  of 
variety  in  the  habit  of  novel-reading  in 
different  localities.  At  Asnieres,  out  of 
a  hundred  volumes  asked  for  in  the 
libraries,  eighty-six  are  novels,  whilst  at 
St.  Denis  we  find  them  suddenly  falling 
to  twelve  in  the  hundred.  At  Courbe- 
voie  the  demand  for  this  class  of  liter- 
ature is  represented  by  eighty-two  per 
cent.,  at  St.  Ouen  by  twelve  and  three 
quarters.  Other  places  vary  between 
these  extremes. 

The  Saturday  Review,  never  very 
charitable  in  its  judgments  about  France, 
and  not  often  very  well  informed,  has 
spoken  as  follows  about  public  education 
in  that  country :  "  France  has  taken  a 
great  step  forward  in  these  days.  It 
has  gone  all  the  way  to  an  expenditure 
of  ninety  millions  of  francs  a  year,  and 
although  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  does  not 
say  so,  has  materially  added  to  its  now 
permanent  deficit  by  lavish  outlay  on 
schools,  in  which  it  trains  thousands  of 
children  to  read "  —  (Well,  surely 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  teaching  chil- 
dren to  read,  but  international  malevo- 
lence is  ingenious  enough  to  find  evil 
even  here.  I  resume  my  suspended 
quotation  :)  "  Thousands  of  children  to 
read  who  will  never  use  their  know- 
ledge again,  or  will  use  it  only  to  read 
obscenity,  to  the  great  and  manifest 
advantage  of  their  minds  and  morals" 

This  is  the  kind  of  information  about 
France  which  appears  to  satisfy  the 
readers  of  the  Saturday  Review.  It  is 
on  a  level  with  the  surprising  statements 
about  the  English  that  we  find  in  the 


most  ignorant  French  newspapers.  Writ- 
ing of  that  kind  is  not  done  by  men  who 
know  the  country  they  write  about.  The 
principal  reading  of  the  lower  classes  is 
the  newspapers  published  at  one  sou. 
Some  of  these  are  very  ably  conducted 
(for  example,  the  Lyon  Republicain), 
some  others  at  the  same  price  are  much 
inferior,  but  the  better  class  of  these 
journals  have  a  great  circulation,  and  are 
doing  more  good  than  harm.  The  in- 
ferior ones  publish  the  sort  of  trash,  in 
the  way  of  novels,  that  suits  an  unculti- 
vated taste.  The  principal  difference 
between  these  novels  and  those  read  by 
educated  people  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
much  in  morality  as  in  the  more  abun- 
dant variety  of  horrible  situations  sup- 
plied by  the  writer  for  the  populace. 
In  France,  as  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
the  taste  of  the  beginners  in  reading 
seems  to  turn  naturally  to  harrowing 
scenes.  But  the  poor  Frenchman  is  not 
confined  to  his  newspaper.  He  has  now 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  purchasing 
cheap  scientific  and  literary  works,  and 
also  for  borrowing  them.  The  collection 
of  Cent  Bons  Livres,  published  by  Felix 
Vernay,  contains  books  of  both  classes, 
issued  in  a  legible  type  at  two  sous,  and 
not  one  of  them  is  immoral.  The  Bib- 
liotheque  Populaire,  also  at  two  sous, 
consists  of  selections  from  French  and 
foreign  literature.  The  texts  are  very 
accurately  printed,  the  translations  are 
good,  and  the  publishers  are  strict  in 
the  exclusion  of  immoral  works ;  yet  the 
sale  of  the  collection  is  extensive,  and  it 
is  found  in  the  dwellings  of  the  humbler 
classes.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Utile,  published  by  Alcan. 
But  perhaps  the  best  evidence  on  this 
subject  is  in  the  popular  lending  libra- 
ries instituted  by  the  government.  The 
books  for  these  libraries  are  specially 
examined  by  a  commission  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  which  excludes  indecent 
publications.  There  are  also  the  billio- 
theques  scolaires  or  lending  libraries 
in  the  schools,  and  regimental  libraries 
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in  the  barracks,  besides  the  older  town 
libraries,  often  extensive  and  valuable, 
which  are  open  to  all.  With  regard  to 
the  providing  of  literature  in  a  form 
suitable  for  readers  of  limited  education, 
I  may  add  that  this  class  of  literature, 
simple  in  expression,  yet  neither  deficient 
in  intelligence  nor  behind  the  age  in 
knowledge,  scarcely  existed  in  France 
twenty-five  years  ago,  but  is  now  pro- 
duced in  constantly  increasing  quantity. 
Even  in  former  times,  however,  when 
facilities  were  so  few,  men  of  the  hum- 
bler classes  frequently  rose  in  the  world, 
and  they  could  not  have  done  that  with- 
out reading.  A  well-known  Parisian 
publisher,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of 
mine,  began  life  as  a  working  joiner.1 

The  difficulty  about  evidence  con- 
cerning morality  is  that  the  sexual  vices 
are  so  much  concealed  that  the  investi- 
gator can  ascertain  only  a  small  part  of 
the  truth  about  them.  If  the  whole 
truth  could  be  known,  it  would  probably 
be  hideous  enough,  but  there  would  at 
least  be  a  basis  for  recrimination.  As 
things  are  in  the  actual  world,  with 
truth  brought  to  light  here  and  there  in 
specimens  and  fragments,  we  know  very 
little  more  about  it  than  we  do  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth.  Novels  are  not  evi- 
dence, the  opinion  of  foreigners  is  not 
evidence  ;  the  testimony  in  the  divorce 
courts  is  evidence,  and,  for  adultery, 
that  is  nearly  all  we  have.  But  who 
knows  what  proportion  the  cases  that 
become  public  bear  to  those  that  remain 
forever  unrevealed  ?  Considering  that 
for  many  years  there  had  been  no  facili- 
ties for  divorce  in  France,  it  was  antici- 
pated that  when  M.  Naguet's  law  came 
into  operation  the  suits  would  be  for  a 
time  like  the  rushing  of  pent-up  waters  ; 
but  in  reality  the  world  of  injured  hus- 

1  During  the  composition  of  the  present  pa- 
per I  happened  one  day  to  be>  at  work  upon  a 
boat,  when  a  poor  French  boy  looked  on  and 
made  a  remark.  I  said,  "  You  must  have  read 
Robinson  Crusoe  to  say  that."  "Yes,  sir," 
he  answered,  with  a  look  of  the  keenest  plea- 
sure ;  "  I  have  read  it  twenty  times.  The  book 
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bands  made  no  overwhelming  clamor 
for  deliverance,  and  soon  they  came  in 
that  quiet  succession  that  reveals  only 
a  moderate  average  of  misfortune.  The 
objection  that  only  a  part  of  the  cases 
are  ever  known  applies  equally  to  Eng- 
land. What  do  we  really  know  ?  Some 
men  are  believed  to  be  quite  moral  when 
in  fact  they  are  not  so  good  as  their 
reputation,  and  others  are  considered  to 
be  vicious  when  they  are  no  worse  than 
the  first.  Really  to  know  that  a  man 
leads  a  moral  life,  we  should  require  an 
unimpeachable  witness,  watching  him 
day  and  night  like  a  guardian  angel.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  comparisons  of 
morality  are  so  unsatisfactory. 

Having  premised,  then,  that  we  know 
very  little,  and  have  not  the  means  of 
knowing  much,  I  will  proceed  to  give 
an  opinion  that  is  founded  on  what  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain.  For  con- 
venience, we  may  divide  the  population 
into  classes,  and  begin  with  the  clergy. 
There  are  a  few  flagrant  cases  of  im- 
morality every  year  amongst  the  French 
clergy ;  but  although  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies eager  to  publish  every  fault,  they 
keep,  on  the  whole,  a  reputation  equal 
to  that  of  the  Catholic  clergy  anywhere. 
The  clergy  in  England  have  an  equally 
good  reputation,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  it  to  be  undeserved,  but 
they  have  the  possibility  of  marriage. 
With  the  armies  the  case  is  different. 
Soldiers  and  sailors  enjoy  a  reputation 
for  bravery,  but  not  for  sexual  morality, 
in  either  country.  There  is  very  strong 
medical  evidence  on  this  subject,  which 
I  cannot  go  into.  The  English  evidence 
is  very  serious,  as  it  points  to  a  danger 
to  the  military  strength  of  the  country ; 
but  it  may  be  argued  that  the  English 
army  is  but  a  part  of  the  nation,  whereas 

is  a  delight  to  me.!'  I  asked  if  he  knew  that  it 
was  an  English  book.  '  *  Yes,  sir,  I  am  aware 
that  Defoe  was  an  Englishman."  On  further 
inquiry,  I  found  that  the  lad  had  read  many 
other  books  besides.  According  to  the  Satur- 
day Review,  he  ought  not  to  have  been  taught 
to  read. 
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the  French  army  represents  the  nation 
itself.  Another  difficulty  in  the  com- 
parison arises  from  the  fact  that,  al- 
though the  French  may  be  quite  as  'im- 
moral as  the  English,  their  sanitary  leg- 
islation is  more  rigorously  prudent,  so 
that  the  consequent  physical  evils  are 
diminished.  With  regard  to  the  agri- 
cultural .populations  in  both  countries,  it 
is  difficult  to  know  very  much  even 
when  you  have  lived  amongst  them  ;  but 
those  who  know  them  best  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  great  deal  of  virtue, 
and  a  great  deal  of  vice,  also.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  rural  population  in  either 
France  or  England  is  anything  like  gen- 
erally vicious.  You  hear  now  and  then 
of  the  birth  of  an  illegitimate  child,  but 
very  rarely  of  a  case  of  adultery. 

A  large  class,  both  in  France  and 
England,  whose  general  good  conduct  is 
doubted  by  nobody  who  knows  the  coun- 
tries, is  that  of  unmarried  girls  in  the 
middle  and  upper  classes.  Here  a  fall 
is  so  rare  as  to  be  practically  unknown. 
The  English  girl  is  less  retiring  than  the 
French  jeune  fille,  and  she  knows  more, 
but  she  is  equally  safe.  It  is  something 
that  the  two  civilizations  should  have 
produced  at  least  one  class  that  is  so 
very  nearly  immaculate. 

One  cannot  say  so  much  of  the  bro- 
thers of  the  young  ladies  in  either  coun- 
try, but  here  England  has  probably  the 
advantage,  for  a  particular  reason. 
French  student  life  is  very  much  con- 
centrated in  Paris,  and  is  there  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  facilities  and  tempta- 
tions of  a  capital  city.  France  has  no 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  young 
men  live  under  a  certain  gentle  restraint, 
and  in  places  of  comparatively  small 
size,  where  the  army  of  vice  is  not  in 
full  force,  but  represented  only  by  a  de- 
tachment. French  student  life  is  more 
like  that  of  medical  students  and  art 
students  in  London,  whose  morality,  in 
the  midst  of  facilities  and  temptations, 
depends  entirely  upon  themselves.  Stu- 
dent life  in  Edinburgh  has  the  same  lib- 


erty as  in  Paris,  but  is  probably  more 
moral  on  account  of  the  greater  serious- 
ness of  the  Scottish  character  and  the 
intellectual  ambition  of  Scottish  youth. 
Both  in  England  and  France  the  errors 
of  young  men  are  very  lightly  passed 
over  and  excused,  but  in  France  they 
are  more  expected,  more  taken  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  there  is  more  of  a 
settled  tradition  of  immorality  amongst 
French  students  than  amongst  English. 
Still,  there  is  nothing  in  the  French  sys- 
tem to  prevent  a  young  man  from  living 
like  a  good  Scotchman,  if  he  likes.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  be  just  if  we  over- 
look the  struggling  student  who  is  at 
Paris  for  his  work,  and  has  neither  time 
nor  money  for  much  else.  The  reader 
is  probably  aware  that  amongst  Scottish 
students  there  are  striking  examples  of 
courage  and  self-denial,  but  he  may  not 
know  that  Paris  abounds  with  instances 
that,  for  a  richer  country,  are  really  of 
the  same  kind.  I  will  mention  two 
cases,  those  of  young  men  whom  I  know 
personally,  and  regard  with  all  the  re- 
spect which  they  deserve.  One  of  them, 
in  consequence  of  a  family  misfortune, 
was  dependent  upon  his  mother's  labor, 
and  by  hard  work  and  close  economy 
she  was  able  to  support  him  when  at 
school.  She  could  not  undertake  the 
expense  of  his  student  life  at  Paris,  but 
she  had  a  relation  there  who  offered  two 
great  helps,  a  bed  and  one  meal  every 
day.  This  was  absolutely  all  that  the 
young  man  had  to  count  upon  ;  the  rest 
had  to  be  won  by  his  own  labor.  He 
contrived  —  I  have  not  space  to  tell 
how  —  to  earn  all  the  money  necessary 
for  everything  else,  and  became  an  army 
surgeon,  after  which,  by  further  hard 
work,  he  gained  the  medical  aggregation 
(a  sort  of  fellowship  won  by  a  severe 
competitive  examination).  During  his 
student  days,  I  know  from  his  compan- 
ions that  he  carefully  kept  aloof  from 
idle  and  dissipated  society.  The  other 
case  is  that  of  a  young  man  whose  mo- 
ther, a  widow,  could  do  nothing  for  him. 
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His  earlier  education  was  paid  for  by 
the  bounty  of  a  rich  lady,  but  as  soon  as 
he  could  earn  money  by  teaching  he  did 
so,  and  went  on  vigorously  with  his 
studies  at  the  same  time.  He  even  man- 
aged to  keep  his  mother  by  his  labor, 
without  hindering  his  own  advancement. 
He  won  a  fellowship,  and  is  now  occu- 
pying the  chair  of  a  professor  of  his- 
tory, —  I  do  not  mean  in  a  school,  but  as 
a  professeur  de  faculte.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  cultivated  men  I  ever  knew, 
and  probably  one  of  the  happiest.  Such 
a  career  as  his  is  not  the  usual  con- 
sequence of  a  frivolous  and  dissipated 
youth.  I  was  talking,  an  hour  before 
writing  this  page,  with  a  Frenchman 
whose  own  life  has  been  a  remarkable 
example  of  labor  and  self-denial,  and  he 
told  me  that  there  are  at  this  moment 
hundreds  of  students  in  Paris  who  are 
supporting  themselves,  at  least  in  part, 
by  means  of  lessons  and  humble  literary 
work,  in  order  that  they  may  enter  the 
professions. 

One  or  two  indications  have  reached 
me  which  seem  to  imply  that  in  Eng- 
land there  exists  a  belief  that  French 
school  life  is  immoral.  This  may  be 
founded  on  the  mutual  amenities  of  the 
clerical  and  lay  parties  in  France,  which 
profess  a  complete  disbelief  in  each  oth- 
er's morality,  and  would  equally  accuse 
each  other  of  murder,  if  that  were  as 
difficult  to  test.  Nobody  knows  much 
about  the  morality  of  boys,  but  I  may 
observe  that  the  government  of  French 
schools,  both  lay  and  clerical,  is  too  strict 
for  any  immorality  that  can  be  detected 
to  make  way  there.  The  very  few  in- 
stances of  it  in  school  life  that  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  instant  expulsion.  I  have 
heard  something  about  school  immoral- 
ity in  England  coupled  with  an  expres- 
sion of  the  desire  that  the  rigorous 
French  system  could  be  established 
there,  not  in  all  things,  but  for  this  one 
safeguard. 

With  regard  to  the  class  of  domestic 


servants,  my  own  experience  (that  of  a 
householder  living  in  the  country)  has 
been  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  in 
France  and  England ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
girls  have  been  generally  well  conducted, 
with  one  or  two  instances  to  the  con- 
trary. I  am  told  that  in  Paris  the 
morality  of  servants  is  lower ;  but  never 
having  kept  house  in  Paris,  I  know  noth- 
ing about  it,  except  by  hearsay.  Statis- 
tics, however,  show  a  remarkably  large 
proportion  of  illegitimate  births  for  the 
capital.  An  ecclesiastic  of  high  rank, 
who  has  had  exceptional  opportunities 
for  studying  the  moral  aspects  of  Paris, 
told  me  that  he  attributed  the  greater 
immorality  of  domestics  there  to  the 
system  of  lodging,  by  which  the  servants 
are  often  separated  from  the  family  life 
of  the  household,  and  sent  to  sleep  up  in 
the  attics,  where  they  are  in  a  world  of 
their  own. 

Vicious  women  are  of  two  distinct 
classes,  professional  and  amateur.  The 
professional  class  is  numerous  both  in 
England  and  France  ;  the  amateur  class 
is  said  to  be  more  numerous  in  Paris 
than  in  London,  but  of  this  we  cannot 
really  know  very  much.  To  know  the 
true  condition  of  a  society  inwardly  cor- 
rupt, yet  outwardly  decorous,  you  must 
be  an  immoral  man  yourself,  living  in 
the  midst  of  it,  and  judging  the  women 
in  it  by  your  own  personal  experience 
of  their  frailty.  Byron  said  that  the 
English  high  life  of  his  time  was  as 
profligate  as  the  Italian,  and  he  was  in 
a  position  to  judge ;  yet  the  very  ladies 
whom  Byron  knew  to  be  immoral  might 
have  appeared  immaculate  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

The  latest  piece  of  really  significant 
evidence  that  has  come  to  me  about  Pa- 
risian society  is  this.  A  country  gentle- 
man, who  sees  the  polite  world  of  the 
capital  every  year,  tells  me  that  during 
recent  visits  he  has  been  surprised  and 
shocked  by  the  looser  tone  of  conversa- 
tion now  prevailing  there,  even  in  the 
presence  of  ladies.  He  expressed  his 
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disapproval  of  this  quite  as  strongly  as 
any  English  moralist  might  have  done. 
The  moralist  in  the  Saturday  Review 
says  exactly  the  same  thing  of  London. 
Before  bringing  this  unsatisfactory 
subject  of  morals  to  a  close  (unsatisfac- 
tory because  most  of  the  facts  are  kept 
so  secret  that  one  is  writing  in  the  dark) 
I  take  the  precaution  of  answering  in 
advance  the  kind  of  criticism  that  will 
be  applied  to  me.-  The  English  theory 
is  that  England  is  a  moral  country  and 
France  an  immoral  one ;  that  the  differ- 
ence between  them  is  the  difference  be- 
tween white  and  black.  If  an  English 
writer  ventures  to  point  to  certain  facts, 
such  as  proceedings  in  divorce  courts, 
medical  evidence  about  the  health  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  or  the  statistics  of  pros- 
titution in  both  countries,  and  if  from 
this  evidence  he  deducts  the  inference 
that  the  two  are  not  white  and  black,  but 
that  their  color  would  be  more  accurate- 
ly described  by  different  shades  of  gray, 
then  will  that  English  writer  be  accused 
of  unpatriotic  sentiments,  and  of  prefer- 
ring French  people  to  his  own  country- 
men. My  own  attitude  in  this  matter  is 
one  of  the  most  open  impartiality.  Some 
time  ago  a  series  of  terrible  accusations 
against  the  morality  of  the  upper  class 
of  Englishmen  appeared  in  a  newspaper, 
not  in  Paris,  but  in  London  itself  ;  and  if 
I  had  desired  to  make  out  a  case  against 
the  English,  nothing  would  have  been 
easier  than  to  affect  belief  in  these  ac- 
cusations, and  treat  them  as  a  sort  of 
confession  of  national  iniquity.  I  have 
made  no  reference  to  such  statements, 
because,  on  examination,  I  found  them 
to  be  no  more  supported  by  adequate 
evidence  than  Zola's  disgusting  picture 
of  rustic  morals  in  France.  There  is 
evidence  going  to  show  corruption  in 
both  nations,  but  we  have  no  real  evi- 
dence that  it  is  so  general  as  sensation- 
al novels  and  newspapers  represent  it. 
In  writing  for  Americans  and  English- 
men, one  naturally  draws  their  atten- 
tion to  facts  and  considerations  that  they 


are  likely  to  overlook,  and  so  it  happens 
that  my  remarks  on  this  subject  of  mo- 
rality have  rather  taken  the  form  of  a 
defence  of  the  French,  or  at  least  of 
some  classes  in  France.  Had  I  been 
writing  for  French  readers,  I  should 
have  supposed  that  they  knew  these 
things,  and  have  felt  at  liberty  to  omit 
them.  I  have  been  represented  as  hold- 
ing the  opinion  that  France  and  England 
are  exactly  on  the  same  level  in  morals, 
but  that  is  not  my  view.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  England  is  the  more  moral 
country  of  the  two,  even  in  practice, 
and  still  more  in  principle  and  feeling. 
The  great  difference  (and  it  is  most  pro- 
found) is  that  the  English  are  still  capa- 
ble of  stern  and  austere  feeling  about 
these  matters,  which  they  have  derived 
from  Puritan  ancestors ;  whereas  the 
French,  even  when  practically  chaste  in 
their  own  lives,  regard  adultery,  in  the 
male  sex  at  least,  with  a  sort  of  amuse- 
ment not  always  unmingled  with  admira- 
tion for  the  address  and  audacity  of  the 
sinner.  A  certain  incident  in  the  early 
life  of  a  former  prime  minister  of  Egypt 
may  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  feeling  of 
the  two  countries.  In  England  he  is 
looked  upon  with  serious  respect,  as  an 
example  of  chastity  in  youth  and  wis- 
dom in  maturity ;  but  in  France  all  the 
ability  of  his  administration  cannot  ef- 
face the  recollection  of  his  "  niaiserie  " 
in  the  well-known  interview  with  "  Ma- 
dame Putiphar"  and  shamefaced  youths 
are  called  after  him  to  this  day. 


XV. 

ENGLISH   AND    FRENCH    UNTRUTH. 

Both  in  England  and  France  each  po- 
litical party  accuses  the  other  of  contin- 
ual mendacity.  Like  political  parties, 
the  nations  themselves  are  enemies,  and 
consider  it  a  legitimate  part  of  the  chro- 
nic warfare  that  is  maintained  between 
them  to  say  whatever  may  be  to  each 
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other's  disadvantage,  provided  only  that 
it  has  a  chance  of  being  believed. 

I  notice,  however,  a  difference  in  kind 
and  quality  between  French  and  Eng- 
lish lying.  The  French  are  daring 
enough,  but  they  are  not  really  clever  in 
the  art.  They  have  much  audacity,  but 
little  skill.  They  will  say  what  is  not 
true  with  wonderful  decision,  and  they 
will  stick  to  it  afterwards  ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish surpass  them  infinitely  in  craft. 
The  typical  French  lie  is  a  simple, 
shameless  invention ;  the  typical  English 
lie  is  not  merely  half  a  truth ;  it  is  en- 
tangled with  half  a  dozen  truths,  or  sem- 
blances of  truths,  so  that  it  becomes  most 
difficult  to  separate  them  unless  by  the 
exercise  of  great  patience  and  judicial 
powers  of  analysis.  Besides  this,  if  the 
patient  analyst  came  and  put  the  false- 
hood on  one  side  and  the  semblances  of 
truth  on  the  other,  the  process  of  sepa- 
ration would  be  too  long,  too  minute, 
and  too  wearisome  for  a  heedless  world 
to  follow  him. 

The  French  writer  who  publishes  a 
falsehood  always  relies  greatly  upon  the 
ignorance  of  his  readers.  He  is  auda- 
cious because  he  believes  himself  to  be 
safe  from  detection  ;  or  he  may  be  mere- 
ly reckless  in  his  statements,  without  in- 
tentional mendacity,  knowing  that  any 
degree  of  carelessness  is  of  little  conse- 
quence in  addressing  his  own  careless 
public.  The  English  writer,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  is  aware  that  his  public  knows 
a  little  of  everything,  though  its  know- 
ledge is  inexact ;  and  he  pays  some  def- 
erence to  this  sort  of  inexact  knowledge 
by  referring  to  those  facts  that  an  indo- 
lent and  confused  memory  may  retain. 
His  assertions  have  therefore  a  suffi- 
ciently good  appearance  both  of  truth 
and  of  knowledge,  and  they  satisfy  a 
public  that  has  some  information  and  a 
great  theoretical  respect  for  truth  com- 
bined with  much  critical  indolence. 

The  first  example  I  shall  give  is  of 
the  reckless  French  kind.  The  critic 
has  malevolent  feelings  towards  England 


(the  shadow  cast  by  his  French  patriot- 
ism), and  he  indulges  these  feelings  to 
the  utmost  by  writing  what  is  unfavor- 
able to  the  country  he  detests,  without 
stopping  to  inquire  if  it  is  true. 

Toussenel  is  a  very  popular  French 
author.  His  name  is  known  to  every 
Frenchman  who  reads,  and  he  has  a 
great  reputation  for  wit.  His  book  en- 
titled L'Esprit  des  Betes  appeared  first 
in  the  year  1847,  and  is  now  almost  a 
French  classic.  I  find  the  following 
paragraph  on  page  35  of  HetzePs  popu- 
lar edition.  After  speaking  of  the  horse 
in  past  times,  Toussenel  directs  our  at- 
tention to  the  present :  — 

"  Which  is  the  country  in  Europe 
where  the  blood-horse  plays  the  most 
brilliant  part  ?  It  is  England.  Why  ? 
The  horse  continues  to  reign  and  govern 
in  England  because  England  is  the  coun- 
try of  all  the  world  where  oppression  is 
most  odious  and  most  revolting.  There 
we  find  a  thousand  Norman  families 
which  possess,  by  themselves,  all  the  soil, 
which  occupy  all  posts,  and  make  all  the 
laws  exactly  as  on  the  day  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Hastings.  In  England  the  con- 
quering race  is  everything,  the  rest  of 
the  nation  nothing.  The  English  lord  es- 
teems his  horse  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
tempt he  has  for  the  Irishman,  for  the 
Saxon,  inferior  races  that  he  has  van- 
quished by  his  alliance  with  his  horse. 
Take  good  heed,  then,  that  you  offend 
not  one  hair  of  the  tail  of  a  noble  cour- 
ser of  Albion,  you  who  care  for  your 
money  and  your  liberty  ;  for  the  horse  is 
the  appanage  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
these  lords  have  caused  the  law  to  de- 
clare their  horse  inviolable  and  sacred. 
You  may  knock  down  a  man  with  your 
fist,  you  may  take  your  wife  to  market 
with  a  halter  round  her  neck,  you  may 
trail  the  wretched  prostitute  in  the  mud 
of  the  gutter,  the  daughter  of  the  pov- 
erty-stricken artisan  whom  misery  has 
condemned  to  infamy.  The  law  of  Great 
Britain  tolerates  these  peccadilloes.  For 
the  Norman  race  of  Albion,  the  English 
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people  has  never  formed  part  of  human- 

ity." 

What  strikes  us  at  once  in  writing  of 
this  kind  is  the  astonishing  confidence 
of  the  author  in  the  ignorance  of  his 
readers.  The  confidence  was  fully 
justified.  There  are  few  Frenchmen 
even  at  the  present  day  to  whom  any- 
thing in  this  passage  would  seem  inaccu- 
rate or  exaggerated.  The  statement 
that  only  the  Norman  families  can  be 
lords  and  landowners  is  quite  one  that 
the  French  mind  would  be  prepared  to 
accept,  because  it  implies  that  England 
is  in  a  more  backward  condition  than 
France.  I  have  met  with  an  intelligent 
Frenchman  who  maintained  that  serf- 
dom still  exists  in  England,  —  the  serf- 
dom of  the  Saxon,  the  serfdom  of  Gurth 
and  Wamba ;  and  when  I  happened  to 
mention  an  English  estate  as  belonging 
to  a  certain  commoner,  another  French- 
man, a  man  of  superior  culture  and  gen- 
tle breeding,  first  looked  politely  skep- 
tical, and  then  raised  the  unanswerable 
objection  that  in  England,  as  everybody 
knew,  land  could  be  held  only  by  peers. 
Others  will  repeat  Toussenel's  statement 
that  all  the  public  posts  (what  we  call 
places}  are  held  by  the  nobility. 

The  kind  of  falsehood  of  which  Tous- 
senel's statements  are  an  example  arises 
from  complete  indifference  to  truth.  He 
pays  no  attention  to  it  whatever,  has  no 
notion  that  a  writer  who  fails  to  inform 
himself  neglects  a  sacred  duty,  but  sets 
down  in  malice  any  outrageous  idea  that 
comes  uppermost,  and  then  affirms  it  to 
be  fact. 

My  next  example  is  of  less  impor- 
tance, because  it  is  not  spread  abroad  in 
a  famous  and  permanent  book ;  still  it 
shows  the  kind  of  falsehood  to  which 
French  malevolence  may  have  recourse. 
A  Frenchman  had  been  staying  in  Eng- 
land, and  on  his  return  to  France  he  told 
any  one  who  would  listen  to  him  that  the 

1  An  essential  difference  between  France 
and  England.  "  No  one,"  says  Professor 
Dicey,  "  can  maintain  that  the  law  of  England 


English  have  a  strange  custom,  —  the 
family  bath.  All  the  members  of  an 
English  family,  without  regard  to  sex 
or  age,  bathe  together  every  morning,  in 
a  state  of  perfect  nudity. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  good  specimen  of 
a  French  lie.  It  is  a  pure  invention,  sug- 
gested by  anger  at  the  superior  cleanli- 
ness of  the  English  upper  classes,  and 
by  a  desire  to  make  them  pay  for  their 
cleanliness  by  a  loss  of  reputation  for 
decency. 

By  reckless  invention  on  the  one 
hand,  and  complete  carelessness  about 
verification  on  the  other,  the  French 
have  accumulated  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion about  the  English  which  is  as  valu- 
able as  the  specimens  here  given.  But 
there  is  no  real  interest  in  the  study  of 
artless  French  mendacity.  It  is  but  the 
inventiveness  of  children,  who  say,  no 
matter  what.  English  falsehood,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  inexhaustible  subject 
for  the  most  watchful  and  interesting 
analysis.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  in- 
genuity with  which  that  marvelous 
patchwork  of  truth  and  its  opposite  is 
put  together. 

The  following  example  has  remained 
in  my  memory.  I  found  it  in  an  Eng- 
lish newspaper  of  repute,  but  am  unable 
to  give  the  date.  This,  however,  is  in 
some  degree  indicated  by  the  passage 
itself. 

"  The  present  atheistical  government 
of  France,  after  expelling  the  religious 
orders,  has  now  decreed  that  the  crosses 
shall  be  removed  from  the  cemeteries." 

The  adjective  "  atheistical "  is  here 
quietly  substituted  for  the  true  one,  which 
would  be  "  laic."  The  French  govern- 
ment is  not  more  atheistic  than  a  board 
of  railway  directors.  There  are  four 
antagonistic  established  religions  in 
France,  and  the  right  to  freedom  of 
thought  is  recognized  by  law,1  so  that 
a  French  government  is  necessarily  non- 

recognizes  anything  like  that  natural  right  to 
the  free  communication  of  thoughts  and  opin- 
ions which  was  proclaimed  in  France,  nearly  a 
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theocratic  and  neutral.  French  cabinets 
no  more  profess  atheism  than  they  pro- 
fess Judaism  or  Romanism. 

The  expression  "  after  expelling  the 
religious  orders "  was  intended  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  the  religious  orders 
in  general  were  expelled  from  France, 
that  being  the  recognized  English  view 
of  the  Ferry  decrees.  In  reality  not  a 
single  monk  was  expelled  from  France, 
nor  were  the  orders  generally  disturbed 
in  any  way.  The  unauthorized  orders 
which  were  turned  out  of  their  houses 
might  have  remained  there  by  conform- 
ing to  the  law,  which  merely  requires 
every  association,  lay  or  clerical,  to  ask 
for  a  prefectoral  "  authorization."  This 
is  hardly  ever  refused,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  "  congregations "  it  would  have 
been  willingly  granted  to  all  except  the 
Jesuits.1  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  in  1843, 
"  If  a  church  chooses  to  have  the  advan- 
tages of  an  establishment,  and  to  hold 
those  privileges  which  the  law  confers, 
that  church,  whether  it  be  the  Church  of 
Rome,  or  the  Church  of  England,  or  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  must 
conform  to  the  law."  The  French  cab- 
inet was  therefore  only  acting  upon  a 
recognized  English  principle. 

We  may  next  examine  the  statement 
that  the  French  government  ordered  the 
crosses  to  be  removed  from  the  ceme- 
teries. As  the  decree  is  stated  to  be  from 
the  government,  the  impression  produced 
is  that  it  would  take  effect  throughout 
France ;  and  as  no  distinction  is  made 
between  one  cross  and  another,  the  read- 
ers of  this  and  similar  paragraphs  in  the 
English  press  inferred  that  the  crosses 

hundred  years  ago,  to  be  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able rights  of  man."  (The  Law  of  the  Con- 
stitution, first  edition,  pages  257,  258.) 

1  The  ordinary  law  about  associations,  ap- 
plied in  this  instance,  was  declared  by  some 
English  journals  to  be  "  obsolete,"  and  revived 
only  for  persecution.  It  was  so  little  obsolete 
that  it  was  steadily  applied  to  lay  associations. 
I  was  at  one  time  an  honorary  member  of  a 
French  club,  limited  to  eighteen  in  order  that 
an  "authorization"  might  not  be  required; 
and  I  have  been  vice-president  of  another  club, 


on  the  graves  were  intended.  What  an 
unholy  outrage  on  Christianity  and  on 
the  feelings  of  pious  relatives !  What 
a  perfect  subject  for  indignant  denuncia- 
tion of  republican  tyranny  and  violence  ! 
However,  English  travelers  still  find  the 
crosses  on  the  graves,  and  the  stone-cut- 
ters near  the  cemeteries  continually  carv- 
ing new  ones  under  their  sheds. 

The  explanation  is  very  simple.  The 
decree  did  not  issue  from  the  govern- 
ment, but  from  the  town  council  of  a 
single  city,  —  Paris.  Even  in  Paris  it 
had  no  application  to  the  graves,  but  re- 
ferred exclusively  to  the  crosses  on  the 
gateways  of  the  Parisian  cemeteries. 
These  crosses,  which  are  very  few  in 
number,  the  municipal  council  decided 
to  remove,  because  they  appeared  to 
indicate  that  Christians  alone  (or,  per- 
haps, even  Roman  Catholics  alone)  had 
a  right  to  interment  in  the  public  burial 
grounds,  whereas  these  were  in  fact  open 
to  Jews  and  unbelievers  as  well  as  to 
Catholics  and  Protestants. 

Now,  I  would  ask  the  reader  to  ob- 
serve in  how  few  words  the  false  im- 
pressions are  conveyed,  and  how  many 
have  been  needed  for  a  reply.  And 
how  can  one  count  upon  the  sustained 
attention  necessary  for  the  reception  of 
the  truth  ?  The  truth  on  French  affairs 
has  to  penetrate  a  wall  of  adamant  be- 
fore it  can  get  into  England.  The  Eng- 
lish newspapers  suppressed  the  truth 
about  the  application  of  the  Ferry  de- 
crees until  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  was 
at  that  time  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette, impartially  inserted  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  facts  which  I  sent  him. 

not  limited  in  numbers,  so  that  we  had  to  send 
our  statutes  to  be  approved  by  the  prefect,  and 
whenever  the  slightest  change  was  made  in 
them  they  had  to  be  submitted  again  to  the 
same  authority.  It  was  a  very  simple  formali- 
ty, costing  a  postage-stamp.  Meanwhile,  the 
unauthorized  religious  orders  refused  to  con- 
form to  the  law.  Had  we  done  the  same,  we 
should  have  been  dissolved  as  they  were,  and 
turned  out  of  our  club-house  as  they  were 
turned  out  of  their  establishments. 
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For  my  part,  I  believe  neither  Eng- 
lish statements  about  French  matters, 
nor  French  statements  about  English 
matters,  until  I  have  tested  them.  Na- 
tional animosity  is  too  strong.  The 
Frenchman  invents,  the  Englishman 
quietly  gives  a  wrong  impression. 

Here  is  another  example  of  this  gen- 
tle perversion.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
visited  some  schools  in  France,  and 
some  time  afterwards  I  found  that  Mr. 
Lowell,  trusting  to  statements  in  the 
newspapers,  and  of  course  in  perfect 
good  faith,  spoke  as  follows  at  the  Har- 
vard celebration  in  November,  1886: 
"  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  told  us  that 
in  contemporary  France,  which  seems 
doomed  to  try  every  theory  of  enlight- 
enment by  which  the  fingers  may  be 
burned,  or  the  house  set  on  fire,  the 
children  of  the  public  schools  are  taught, 
in  answer  to  the  question,  *  Who  gives 
you  all  these  fine  things  ?  '  to  say,  *  The 
state.'  Ill  fares  the  state  in  which  the 
parental  image  is  replaced  by^an  abstrac- 
tion." 

"  The  public  schools  "  is  a  general  ex- 
pression including  the  lycees.  No  such 
question  and  answer  being  known  in  the 
lycees,  I  caused  inquiries  to  be  made 
for  me  in  the  elementary  schools,  and 
with  this  result:  that  the  question  and 
answer  were  wholly  unknown  in  those 
schools  to  which  the  application  was 
made ;  but  the  masters  added  that,  since 
many  manuals  were  used  (no  single 
manual  being  imposed  by  the  govern- 
ment, as  implied  by  the  newspaper  state- 
ment), there  might  possibly  be  some 
school  in  which  a  manual  might  contain 
something  resembling  the  question  and 
answer  quoted.  I  then  wrote  to  Mr. 
Arnold  himself,  but  was  unable  to  obtain 
from  him  the  name  of  any  school;  he 
only  remembered  that  "  in  some  school 
in  Paris"  he  had  made  a  note  of  the 
matter.  Finally,  Mr.  Arnold  frankly 


acknowledged  that  the  word  "  state  " 
(fetat)  was  not  used  at  all.  The  phrase 
really  used  was  le  pays,  which  is  not 
an  abstraction,  but  a  reality,  —  the  land 
of  France  with  all  its  inhabitants.  The 
question  and  answer  seemed  to  Mr.  Ar- 
nold to  exhibit  "  the  superficiality,  nay, 
silliness,  of  the  French  in  treating  re- 
ligion and  morals."  I  see  in  it  nothing 
but  a  truthful  account  of  a  matter  of 
fact.  The  children  were  reminded  that 
they  owed  their  education  to  the  coun- 
try, as  a  reason  for  serving  the  country 
when  the  time  came. 

A  very  few  princes  have  recently 
been  expelled  from  France  ;  so  few  that, 
Orleanists  and  Bonapartists  included, 
they  can  all  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand.  Until  the  Due  d'Aumale 
wrote  an  intentionally  offensive  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  republic,  in  a  form 
which  no  head  of  a  state  would  have 
tolerated,  only  two  members  of  the 
House  of  Orleans  had  been  expelled,  — 
the  Count  of  Paris  and  his  heir,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  The  English  news- 
papers, in  order  to  augment  the  appear- 
ance of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government,  had  the  ingenuity 
to  pervert  this  into  an  expulsion  of  the 
entire  Orleans  family,  ladies,  children, 
and  all.  This  was  done  so  cleverly  that 
English  readers  would  hardly  notice  the 
speciousness  of  it,  whilst  fully  receiving 
the  calculated  impression.  See  how 
neatly  it  is  managed  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  Saturday  Review  for 
July  9,  1887 :  "  About  the  time  of  the 
expulsion  of  himself  and  his  family 
from  France,  the  Count  of  Paris  advised 
his  friends  to  abandon  the  practice  of 
indiscriminate  opposition."  The  daily 
papers  announced  the  expulsion  of  the 
Orleans  family  in  capital  letters,  and 
the  illustrated  journals  impartially  en- 
graved portraits  of  them  all  as  interest- 
ing and  illustrious  exiles. 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton. 
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JOHN  LANSING  first  met  Mary  Hoi- 
lister  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Pinney, 
whose  wife  was  her  sister.  She  had 
soft  gray  eyes,  a  pretty  color  in  her 
cheeks,  rosy  lips,  and  a  charming  figure. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  somebody 
suggested  mind -reading  as  a  pastime, 
and  Lansing,  who  had  some  powers,  or 
supposed  powers,  in  that  direction,  al- 
though he  laughed  at  them  himself,  ex- 
perimented in  turn  with  the  ladies.  He 
failed  with  nearly  every  subject  until  it 
came  Mary  Hollister's  turn.  As  she 
placed  her  soft  palm  in  his,  closed  her 
eyes,  and  gave  herself  up  to  his  influ- 
ence, he  knew  that  he  should  succeed 
with  her,  and  so  he  did.  She  proved 
a  remarkably  sympathetic  subject,  and 
Lansing  was  himself  surprised,  and  the 
spectators  fairly  thrilled,  by  the  feats  he 
Was  able  to  perform  by  her  aid.  After 
that  evening  he  met  her  often,  and  there 
was  more  equally  remarkable  mind-read- 
ing ;  and  then  mind-reading  was  dropped 
for  heart-reading,  and  the  old,  old  story 
they  read  in  each  other's  hearts  had 
more  fascination  for  them  than  the  new 
science.  Having  once  discovered  that 
their  hearts  beat  in  unison,  they  took  no 
more  interest  in  the  relation  of  their 
minds. 

The  action  proper  of  this  story  begins 
four  years  after  their  marriage,  with  a 
very  shocking  event :  nothing  less  than 
the  murder  of  Austin  Flint,  who  was 
found  dead  one  morning  in  the  house  in 
which  he  lived  alone.  Lansing  had  no 
hand  in  the  deed,  but  he  might  almost 
as  well  have  had ;  for  while  absolutely 
guiltless,  he  was  caught  in  one  of  those 
nets  of  circumstance  which  no  foresight 
can  avoid,  whereby  innocent  men  are 
sometimes  snared  helplessly,  and  deliv- 
ered over  to  a  horrid  death.  There  had 
been  a  misunderstanding  between  him 
and  the  dead  man,  and  only  a  couple  of 


days  before  the  murder  they  had  ex- 
changed blows  on  the  street.  When 
Flint  was  found  dead,  in  the  lack  of  any 
other  clue,  people  thought  of  Lansing. 
He  realized  that  this  was  so  and  re- 
mained silent  as  to  a  fact  which  other- 
wise he  would  have  testified  to  at  the 
inquest,  but  which  he  feared  might  now 
imperil  him.  He  had  been  at  Austin 
Flint's  house  the  night  of  the  murder, 
and  might  have  committed  it,  so  far  as 
opportunity  was  concerned.  In  reality 
the  motive  of  his  visit  was  anything  but 
murderous.  Deeply  chagrined  by  the 
scandal  of  the  fight,  he  had  gone  to  Flint 
to  apologize,  and  to  make  up  their  quar- 
rel. But  he  knew  very  well  that  nobody 
would  believe  that  this  was  his  true  ob- 
ject in  seeking  his  enemy  secretly  by 
night,  while  the  admission  of  the  visit 
would  complete  a  case  of  circumstantial 
evidence  against  him  stronger  than  had 
often  hanged  men.  He  believed  that  no 
one  but  the  dead  man  knew  of  the  call, 
and  that  it  would  never  be  found  out. 
He  had  not  told  his  wife  of  it  at  the 
time,  and  still  less  afterward,  on  account 
of  the  anxiety  she  would  feel  at  his  posi- 
tion. 

Two  weeks  passed,  and  he  was  begin- 
ning to  breathe  freely  in  the  assurance  of 
safety,  when,  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a 
cloud  that  seems  to  have  passed  over,  the 
catastrophe  came.  A  friend  met  him 
on  the  street  one  day,  and  warned  him 
to  escape  while  he  could.  It  appeared 
that  he  had  been  seen  to  enter  Flint's 
house  that  night.  His  concealment  of 
the  fact  had  been  accepted  as  corrobo- 
rating evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  the  po- 
lice, who  had  shadowed  him  from  the 
first,  might  arrest  him  at  any  moment. 
The  conviction  that  he  was  guilty,  which 
the  friend  who  told  him  this  evidently 
had,  was  a  terrible  comment  on  the  des- 
perateness  of  his  position.  He  walked 
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home  as  in  a  dream.  His  wife  had  gone 
out  to  a  neighbor's.  His  little  boy  came 
to  him,  and  clambered  on  his  knee. 
"  Papa,  what  makes  your  face  so  wet  ?  " 
he  asked,  for  there  were  great  drops  on 
his  forehead.  Then  his  wife  came  in, 
her  face  white,  her  eyes  full  of  horror. 
"  Oh,  John  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  They 
say  you  were  at  Mr.  Flint's  that  night, 
and  they  are  going  to  arrest  you.  Oh, 
John,  what  does  it  mean  ?  Why  don't 
you  speak  ?  I  shall  go  mad  if  you  do 
not  speak.  You  were  not  there !  Tell 
me  that  you  were  not  there !  "  The 
ghastly  face  he  raised  to  hers  might  well 
have  seemed  to  confess  everything.  At 
least  she  seemed  to  take  it  so,  and  in 
a  fit  of  hysterical  weeping  sank  to  the 
floor,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands 
upon  a  chair.  The  children,  alarmed  at 
the  scene,  began  to  cry.  It  was  grow- 
ing dark,  and  as  he  looked  out  of  the 
window  Lansing  saw  an  officer  and  a 
number  of  other  persons  approaching 
the  house.  They  were  coming  to  arrest 
him.  Animal  terror,  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  seized  upon  his  faculties, 
stunned  and  demoralized  as  he  was  by 
the  suddenness  with  which  this  calamity 
had  come  upon  kim.  He  opened  the 
door  and  fled,  with  a  score  of  men  and 
boys  yelling  in  pursuit.  He  ran  wildly, 
blindly,  making  incredible  leaps  and 
bounds  over  obstacles.  As  men  some- 
times do  in  nightmares,  he  argued  with 
himself,  as  he  ran,  whether  this  could 
possibly  be  a  waking  experience,  and  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  could  not.  It 
must  be  a  dream.  It  was  too  fantas- 
tically horrible  to  be  anything  else. 

Presently  he  saw  just  before  him  the 
eddying,  swirling  current  of  the  river, 
swollen  by  a  freshet.  Still  half  con- 
vinced that  he  was  in  a  nightmare, 
and  if  he  could  but  shake  it  off,  should 
awake  in  his  warm  bed,  he  plunged 
headlong  in,  and  was  at  once  whirled 
out  of  sight  of  his  pursuers  beneath  the 
darkening  sky.  A  blow  from  a  floating 
object  caused  him  to  throw  up  his  arms, 


and,  clutching  something  solid,  he  clam- 
bered upon  a  shed  carried  away  by  the 
freshet  from  an  up-river  farm.  All 
night  he  drifted  with  the  swift  current, 
and  in  the  morning  landed  in  safety 
thirty  miles  below  the  village  from  which 
he  had  fled  for  life. 

So  John  Lansing,  for  no  fault  what- 
ever except  an  error  of  judgment,  if 
even  it  was  that,  was  banished  from 
home,  and  separated  from  his  family 
almost  as  hopelessly  as  if  he  were  dead. 
To  return  would  be  to  meet  an  accusa- 
tion of  murder  to  which  his  flight  had 
added  overwhelming  weight.  To  write 
to  his  wife  might  be  to  put  the  officers 
of  the  law,  who  doubtless  watched  her 
closely,  upon  his  scent. 

Under  an  assumed  name  he  made  his 
way  to  the  far  West,  and,  joining  the 
rush  to  the  silver  mines  of  Colorado,  was 
among  the  lucky  ones.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  he  was  a  rich  man.  What 
he  had  made  the  money  for  he  could 
not  tell,  except  that  the  engrossment  of 
the  struggle  had  helped  him  to  forget 
his  wretchedness.  Not  that  he  ever  did 
forget  it.  His  wife  and  babies,  from 
whose  embraces  he  had  been  so  sudden- 
ly torn,  were  always  in  his  thoughts. 
Above  all,  he  could  not  forget  the  look 
of  horror  in  his  wife's  eyes  in  that  last 
terrible  scene.  To  see  her  again,  and 
convince  her,  if  not  others,  that  he  was 
innocent,  was  a  need  which  so  grew  upon 
him  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  he 
determined  to  take  his  life  in  his  hand, 
and  return  home  openly.  This  life  of 
exile  was  not  worth  living. 

One  day,  in  the  course  of  setting  his 
affairs  in  order  for  his  return,  he  was 
visiting  a  mining  camp  remote  from  the 
settlements,  when  a  voice  addressed  him 
by  his  old  name,  and  looking  around  he 
saw  Pinney.  The  latter's  first  words, 
as  soon  as  his  astonishment  and  delight 
had  found  some  expression,  assured 
Lansing  that  he  was  no  longer  in  dan- 
ger. The  murderer  of  Austin  Flint  had 
been  discovered,  convicted,  and  hanged 
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two  years  previous.  As  for  Lansing,  it 
had  been  taken  for  granted  that  he  was 
drowned  when  he  leaped  into  the  river, 
and  there  had  been  no  further  search 
for  him.  His  wife  had  been  broken- 
hearted ever  since,  but  she  and  the  chil- 
dren were  otherwise  well,  according  to 
the  last  letters  received  by  Pinney,  who, 
with  his  wife,  had  moved  out  to  Colora- 
do a  year  previous. 

Of  course  Lansing's  only  idea  now 
was  to  get  home  as  fast  as  steam  could 
carry  him ;  but  they  were  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  railroad,  and  the  only 
communication  was  by  stage.  It  would 
get  up  from  the  railroad  the  next  day, 
and  go  back  the  following  morning. 
Pinney  took  Lansing  out  to  his  ranch, 
some  miles  from  the  mining  camp,  to 
pass  the  interval.  The  first  thing  he 
asked  Mrs.  Pinney  was,  if  she  had  a 
photograph  of  his  wife.  When  she 
brought  him  one  he  durst  not  look  at  it 
before  his  hosts.  Not  till  he  had  gone 
to  his  room  and  locked  the  door  did  he 
trust  himself  to  see  again  the  face  of  his 
beloved  Mary. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Pinney  told  him 
how  his  wife  and  children  had  fared  in 
his  absence.  Her  father  had  helped 
them  at  first,  but  after  his  death  Mary 
had  depended  upon  needlework  for  sup- 
port, finding  it  hard  to  make  the  two 
ends  meet. 

Lansing  groaned  at  hearing  this,  but 
Mrs.  Pinney  comforted  him.  It  was 
well  worth  while  having  troubles,  she 
said,  if  they  could  be  made  up  to  one, 
as  all  Mary's  would  be  to  her  when  she 
saw  her  husband  again. 

The  upcoming  stage  brought  the  mail, 
and  next  day  Pinney  rode  into  camp  to 
get  his  weekly  newspaper,  and  engage 
a  passage  down  next  morning  for  Lan- 
sing. The  day  dragged  terribly  to  the 
latter,  who  stayed  at  the  ranch.  He 
was  quite  unfit  for  any  social  purpose, 
as  Mrs.  Pinney,  to  whom  a  guest  in  that 
lonely  place  was  a  rare  treat,  found  to 
her  sorrow,  though  indeed  she  could  not 


blame  him  for  being  poor  company.  He 
passed  hours,  locked  in  his  room,  brood- 
ing over  Mary's  picture.  The  rest  of 
the  day  he  spent  wandering  about  the 
place,  smiling  and  talking  to  himself 
like  an  imbecile,  as  he  dreamed  of  the 
happiness  so  soon  to  crown  his  trials. 
If  he  could  have  put  himself  in  commu- 
nication with  Mary  by  telegraph,  during 
this  period  of  waiting,  it  would  have 
been  easier  to  get  through,  but  the  near- 
est telegraph  station  was  at  the  railroad. 
In  the  afternoon  he  saddled  a  horse,  and 
rode  about  the  country,  thus  disposing 
of  a  couple  of  hours. 

When  he  came  back  to  the  house,  he 
saw  that  Pinney  had  returned,  for  his 
horse  was  tethered  to  a  post  of  the  front 
piazza.  The  doors  and  windows  of  the 
living-room  were  open,  and  as  he  reached 
the  front  door  he  heard  Pinney  and  his 
wife  talking  in  agitated  tones. 

"  Oh,  how  could  God  let  such  an 
awful  thing  happen  ?  "  she  was  exclaim- 
ing, in  a  voice  broken  by  hysterical  sob- 
bing. "I'm  sure  there  never  was  any- 
thing half  so  horrible  before.  Just  as 
John  was  coming  home  to  her,  and  she 
worshiping  him  so,  and  he  her  !  Oh, 
it  will  kill  him.  Who  is  going  to  tell 
him  ?  Who  can  tell  him  ?  " 

"  He  must  not  be  told  to-day,"  said 
Pinney's  voice.  "  We  must  keep  it 
from  him  at  least  for  to-day." 

Lansing  entered  the  room.  "  Is  she 
dead  ?  "  he  asked  quietly.  He  could  not 
doubt,  from  what  he  had  overheard,  that 
she  was. 

"  God  help  him  !  He  '11  have  to  know 
it  now,"  exclaimed  Pinney. 

"  Is  she  dead  ?  "  repeated  Lansing. 

"  No,  she  is  n't  dead." 

"  She  is  dying,  then." 

"  No,  she  is  well." 

"  It 's  the  children,  then." 

"  No,"  answered  Pinney.  "  They  are 
all  right." 

"  Then,  in  God's  name,  what  is  it?  " 
demanded  Lansing,  unable  to  conceive 
what  serious  evil  could  have  happened 
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to  him,  if  nothing  had  befallen  his  wife 
and  babies. 

"We  can't  keep  it  from  him  now," 
said  Pinney  to  his  wife.  "  You  '11  have 
to  give  him  her  letter." 

"  Can't  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ?  Why 
do  you  keep  me  in  suspense?"  asked 
Lansing,  in  a  voice  husky  with  a  dread 
he  knew  not  of  what. 

"I  can't,  man.  Don't  ask  me," 
groaned  Pinney.  "  It 's  better  that  you 
should  read  it." 

Mrs.  Pinney's  face  expressed  an  agony 
of  compassion  as,  still  half  clutching  it, 
she  held  out  a  letter  to  Lansing.  "  John, 
oh  John  !  "  she  sobbed.  "  Remember, 
she  's  not  to  blame.  She  does  n't  know." 

The  letter  was  in  his  wife's  hand- 
writing, addressed  to  Mrs.  Pinney,  and 
read  as  follows  :  — 

"  You  will  be  surprised  by  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  you.  You,  who  know  how 
I  loved  John,  must  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  I  would  never  marry  again. 
Not  that  it  could  matter  to  him.  Too 
well  I  feel  the  gulf  between  the  dead 
and  living,  to  fancy  that  his  peace  could 
be  troubled  by  any  of  the  weaknesses 
of  mortal  hearts.  Indeed,  he  often  used 
to  tell  me  that,  if  he  died,  he  wanted 
me  to  marry  again,  if  ever  I  felt  like 
doing  so  ;  but  in  those  happy  days  I  was 
always  sure  that  I  should  be  taken  first. 
It  was  he  who  was  to  go  first  though, 
and  now  it  is  for  the  sake  of  his  children 
that  I  am  going  to  do  what  I  never 
thought  I  could.  I  am  going  to  marry 
again.  As  they  grow  older  and  need 
more,  I  find  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
support  them,  though  I  do  not  mind  how 
hard  I  work,  and  would  wear  my  fingers 
to  the  bone  rather  than  take  any  other 
man's  name  after  being  John's  wife. 
But  I  cannot  care  for  them  as  they 
should  be  cared  for.  Johnny  is  now 
six,  and  ought  to  go  to  school,  but  I  can- 
not dress  him  decently  enough  to  send 
him.  Mary  has  outgrown  all  her  clothes, 
and  I  cannot  get  her  more.  Her  feet 
are  too  tender  to  go  bare,  and  I  cannot 


buy  her  shoes.  I  get  less  and  less  sew- 
ing since  the  new  dressmaker  came  to 
the  village,  and  soon  shall  have  none. 
We  live,  oh  so  plainly  !  For  myself  I 
should  not  care,  but  the  children  are 
growing,  and  need  better  food.  They 
are  John's  children,  and  for  their  sake 
I  have  brought  myself  to  do  what  I 
never  could  have  done  but  for  them.  I 
have  promised  to  marry  Mr.  Whit  comb. 
I  have  not  deceived  him  as  to  why  alone 
I  marry  him.  He  has  promised  to  care 
for  the  children  as  his  own,  and  to  send 
Johnny  to  college,  for  I  know  his  father 
would  have  wanted  him  to  go.  It  will 
be  a  very  quiet  wedding,  of  course.  Mr. 
Whitcomb  has  had  soniQ  cards  printed 
to  send  to  a  few  friends,  and  I  enclose 
one  to  you.  I  cannot  say  that  I  wish 
you  could  be  present,  for  it  will  be  any- 
thing but  a  joyful  day  to  me.  But  when 
I  meet  John  in  heaven,  he  will  hold  me 
to  account  for  the  children  he  left  me, 
and  this  is  the  only  way  by  which  I  can 
provide  for  them.  So  long  as  it  is  well 
with  them,  I  ought  not  to  care  for  my- 
self. Your  sister, 

MAKY  LANSING." 

The  card  announced  that  the  wed- 
ding would  take  place  at  the  home  of 
the  bride,  at  six  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  27th  of  June. 

It  was  June  27th  that  day,  and  it  was 
nearly  five  o'clock.  "The  Lord  help 
you,"  ejaculated  Pinney,  as  he  saw,  by 
the  ashen  hue  which  overspread  Lan- 
sing's face,  that  the  full  realization  of  his 
situation  had  come  home  to  him.  "  We 
meant  to  keep  it  from  you  till  to-mor- 
row. It  might  be  a  little  easier  not  to 
know  it  till  it  was  over,  than  now,  when 
it  is  going  on,  and  you  not  able  to  lift 
a  finger  to  stop  it." 

"  Oh,  John,"  cried  Mrs.  Pinney  once 
more.  "  Remember,  she  does  n't  know. 
She 's  not  to  blame.  She  does  n't  know ;  " 
and  sobbing  hysterically,  she  fled  from 
the  room,  unable  to  endure  the  sight  of 
Lansing's  face. 

He  had  fallen  into  a  chair,  and  was 
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motionless,  save  for  the  slow  and  labored 
breathing  which  shook  his  body.  As  he 
sat  there  in  Pinney's  ranch,  this  pleasant 
afternoon,  the  wife  whom  he  worshiped, 
never  so  passionately  as  now,  at  their 
home  one  thousand  miles  away  was  hold- 
ing another  man  by  the  hand,  and  prom- 
ising to  be  his  wife. 

It  was  five  minutes  to  five  by  the 
clock  on  the  wall  before  him.  It  there- 
fore wanted  but  five  minutes  of  six,  the 
hour  of  the  wedding,  at  home,  the  dif- 
ference in  time  being  just  an  hour.  In 
the  years  of  his  exile,  by  way  of  enhan- 
cing the  vividness  of  his  dreams  of  home, 
he  had  calculated  exactly  the  difference 
in  time  from  various  points  in  Colorado, 
so  that  he  could  say  to  himself,  "  Now 
Mary  is  putting  the  babies  to  bed." 
"  Now  it  is  her  own  bedtime."  "  Now 
she  is  waking  up,"  or  "  Now  the  church- 
bells  are  ringing,  and  she  is  walking  to 
church."  He  was  accustomed  to  carry 
these  two  standards  of  time  always  in 
his  head,  reading  one  by  the  other ;  and 
it  was  this  habit,  bred  of  doting  fond- 
ness, which  now  would  compel  him  to 
follow,  as  if  he  were  a  spectator,  minute 
by  minute,  each  step  of  the  scene  being 
enacted  so  far  away. 

People  were  prompt  at  weddings.  No 
doubt  already  the  few  guests  were  ar- 
riving, stared  at  by  the  neighbors  from 
their  windows.  The  complacent  bride- 
groom was  by  this  time  on  his  way  to 
the  home  of  the  bride,  or  perhaps  knock- 
ing at  the  door.  Lansing  knew  him 
well,  an  elderly,  well-to-do  furniture- 
maker,  who  had  been  used  to  express  a 
fatherly  admiration  for  Mary.  The 
bride  was  up-stairs  in  her  chamber,  put- 
ting the  finishing  touches  to  her  toilet ; 
or,  at  this  very  moment,  it  might  be, 
was  descending  the  stairs  to  take  the 
bridegroom's  arm  and  go  in  to  be  mar- 
ried. 

Lansing  gasped.  The  mountain  wind 
was  blowing  through  the  room,  but  he 
was  suffocating. 

Pinney's  voice,  seeming  to  come  from 


very  far  away,  was  in  his  ears.  "  Rouse 
yourself,  for  God's  sake  !  Don't  give  it 
all  up  that  way.  I  believe  there  's  a 
chance  yet.  Remember  the  mind-read- 
ing you  used  to  do  with  her.  You  could 
put  almost  anything  into  her  mind  by 
just  willing  it  there.  That 's  what  I 
mean.  Will  her  to  stop  what  she  is  do- 
ing now.  Perhaps  you  may  save  her 
yet.  There  's  a  chance  you  may  do  it. 
I  don't  say  there  's  more  than  a  chance, 
but  there  's  that.  There  's  a  bare  chance. 
That 's  better  than  giving  up.  I  've 
heard  of  such  things  being  done.  I  've 
read  of  them.  Try  it,  for  God's  sake  ! 
Don't  give  up." 

At  any  previous  moment  of  his  life 
the  suggestion  that  he  could,  by  mere 
will  power,  move  the  mind  of  a  per- 
son a  thousand  miles  away,  so  as  to  re- 
verse a  deliberate  decision,  would  have 
appeared  to  Lansing  as  wholly  prepos- 
terous as  no  doubt  it  does  to  any  who 
read  these  lines.  But  a  man,  however 
logical  he  may  be  on  land,  will  grasp  at 
a  straw  when  drowning,  as  if  it  were  a 
log.  Pinney  had  no  need  to  use  argu- 
ments or  adjurations  to  induce  Lansing 
to  adopt  his  suggestion.  The  man  be- 
fore him  was  in  no  mood  to  balance 
probabilities  against  improbabilities.  It 
was  enough  that  the  project  offered  a 
chance  of  success,  albeit  infinitesimal; 
for  on  the  other  hand  there  was  nothing 
but  an  intolerable  despair,  and  a  fate  that 
truly  seemed  more  than  flesh  and  blood 
could  bear. 

Lansing  had  sprung  to  his  feet  while 
Pinney  was  speaking.  "  I  'm  going  to 
try  it,  and  may  God  Almighty  help  me  !  " 
he  cried,  in  a  terrible  voice. 

"  Amen !  "  echoed  Pinney. 

Lansing  sank  into  his  chair  again, 
and  sat  leaning  slightly  forward,  in  a 
rigid  attitude.  The  expression  of  his 
eyes  at  once  became  fixed.  His  features 
grew  tense,  and  the  muscles  of  his  face 
stood  out.  As  if  to  steady  the  mental 
strain  by  a  physical  one,  he  had  taken 
from  the  table  a  horseshoe  which  had 
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lain  there,  and  held  it  in  a  convulsive 
grip. 

Pinney  had  made  his  extraordinary 
suggestion  in  the  hope  of  diverting  Lan- 
sing's mind  for  a  moment  from  his  ter- 
rible situation,  and  with  not  so  much 
faith  even  as  he  feigned  that  it  would  be 
of  any  practical  avail.  But  now,  as  he 
looked  upon  the  ghastly  face  before  him, 
and  realized  the  tremendous  concentra- 
tion of  purpose,  the  agony  of  will,  which 
it  expressed,  he  was  impressed  that  it 
would  not  be  marvelous  if  some  marvel 
should  be  the  issue.  Certainly,  if  the 
will  really  had  any  such  power  as  Lan- 
sing was  trying  to  exert,  as  so  many 
theorists  maintained,  there  could  never 
arise  circumstances  better  calculated 
than  these  to  call  forth  a  supreme  as- 
sertion of  the  faculty.  He  went  out  of 
the  room  on  tiptoe,  and  left  his  friend 
alone  to  fight  this  strange  and  terrible 
battle  with  the  powers  of  the  air  for  the 
honor  of  his  wife  and  his  own. 

There  was  little  enough  need  of  any 
preliminary  effort  on  Lansing's  part  to 
fix  his  thoughts  upon  Mary.  It  was 
only  requisite  that  to  the  intensity  of  the 
mental  vision  with  which  he  had  before 
imagined  her,  should  be  added  the  activ- 
ity of  the  will,  turning  the  former  mood 
of  despair  into  one  of  resistance.  He 
knew  in  what  room  of  their  house  the 
wedding  party  must  now  be  gathered, 
and  was  able  to  represent  to  himself  the 
scene  there  as  vividly  as  if  he  had  been 
present.  He  saw  the  relatives  assem- 
bled; he  saw  Mr.  Davenport,  the  min- 
ister, and,  facing  him,  the  bridal  couple, 
in  the  only  spot  where  they  could  well 
stand,  before  the  fireplace.  But  from 
all  the  others,  from  the  guests,  from  the 
minister,  from  the  bridegroom,  he  turned 
his  thoughts,  to  fix  them  on  the  bride 
alone.  He  saw  her  face  as  if  through 
the  small  end  of  an  immensely  long  tel- 
escope, distinctly,  but  at  an  immeasurable 
distance.  On  this  face  his  mental  gaze 
was  riveted,  as  by  convulsive  efforts  his 


the  thing  that  she  was  doing.  Although 
his  former  experiments  in  mental  phe- 
nomena had  in  a  measure  familiarized 
him  with  the  mode  of  addressing  his 
powers  to  such  an  undertaking  as  this, 
yet  the  present  effort  was  on  a  scale  so 
much  vaster  that  his  will  for  a  time 
seemed  appalled,  and  refused  to  go  out 
from  him, '  as  a  bird  put  forth  from  a 
ship  at  sea  returns  again  and  again  be- 
fore daring  to  essay  the  distant  flight 
to  land.  He  felt  that  he  was  gaining 
nothing.  He-  was  as  one  who  beats  the 
air.  It  was  all  he  could  do  to  struggle 
against  the  influences  that  tended  to  de- 
flect and  dissipate  his  thoughts.  Again 
and  again  a  conviction  of  the  uselessness 
of  the  attempt,  of  the  madness  of  imag- 
ining that  a  mere  man  could  send  a 
wish,  like  a  voice,  across  a  continent, 
laid  its  paralyzing  touch  upon  his  will, 
and  nothing  but  a  sense  of  the  black 
horror  which  failure  meant  enabled  him 
to  throw  it  off.  If  he  but  once  admitted 
the  idea  of  failing,  all  was  lost.  He  must 
believe  that  he  could  do  this  thing,  or  he 
surely  could  not.  To  question  it  was  to 
surrender  his  wife,  to  despair  was  to 
abandon  her  to  her  fate.  So,  as  a  wres- 
tler strains  against  a  mighty  antagonist, 
his  will  strained  and  tugged  in  supreme 
stress  against  the  impalpable  obstruction 
of  space,  and,  fighting  despair  with  de- 
spair, doggedly  held  to  its  purpose,  and 
sought  to  keep  his  faculties  unremitting- 
ly streaming  to  one  end.  Finally,  as  this 
tremendous  effort,  which  made  minutes 
seem  hours,  went  on,  there  came  a  sense 
of  efficiency,  the  feeling  of  achieving 
something.  From  this  consciousness 
was  first  born  a  faith,  no  longer  desper- 
ate, but  rational,  that  he  might  succeed, 
and  with  faith  came  an  instantaneous 
tenfold  multiplication  of  force.  The 
outflow  of  energy  lost  the  tendency  to 
dissipation,  and  became  steady.  The 
will  appeared  to  be  getting  the  mental 
faculties  more  perfectly  in  hand,  if  the 
expression  may  be  used,  not  only  concen- 
trating but  fairly  fusing  them  together 
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by  the  intensity  with  which  it  drove 
them  to  their  object.  It  was  time.  Al- 
ready, perhaps,  Mary  was  about  to  utter 
the  vows  that  would  give  her  to  another. 
Lansing's  lips  moved.  As  if  he  were 
standing  at  her  side,  he  murmured  with 
strained  and  labored  utterance  ejacula- 
tions of  appeal  and  adjuration. 

Then  came  the  climax  of  ttte  stupen- 
dous struggle.  He  became  aware  of  a 
sensation  so  amazing  that  I  know  not  if 
it  can  be  described  at  all,  —  a  sensation 
comparable  to  that  which  comes  up  the 
mile-long  sounding-line,  telling  that  it 
touches  bottom.  Fainter  far,  as  much 
finer  as  is  mind  than  matter,  yet  not  less 
unmistakable,  was  the  thrill  which  told 
the  man,  agonizing  on  that  lonely  moun- 
tain of  Colorado,  that  the  will  which  he 
had  sent  forth  to  touch  the  mind  of  an- 
other, a  thousand  miles  away,  had  found 
its  resting-place,  and  the  chain  between 
them  was  complete.  No  longer  project- 
ed at  random  into  the  void,  but  as  if 
sent  along  an  established  medium  of 
communication,  his  will  now  seemed  to 
work  upon  hers  not  uncertainly  and  with 
difficulty,  but  as  if  in  immediate  contact. 
Simultaneously,  also,  its  mood  changed. 
No  more  appealing,  agonizing,  desper- 
ate, it  became  insistent,  imperious,  dom- 
inating. For  only  a  few  moments  it  re- 
mained at  this  pitch  and  then  the  men- 
tal tension  suddenly  relaxing,  he  aroused 
to  a  perception  of  his  surroundings,  of 
which  toward  the  last  he  had  become 
oblivious.  He  was  drenched  with  per- 
spiration and  completely  exhausted. 
The  iron  horseshoe  which  he  had  held 
in  his  hands  was  drawn  half-way  out. 

Thirty-six  hours  later,  Lansing,  accom- 
panied by  Pinney,  climbed  down  from 
the  stage  at  the  railroad  station.  Dur- 
ing the  interval  Lansing  had  neither 
eaten  nor  slept.  If  at  moments  in  that 
time  he  was  able  to  indulge  the  hope 
that  his  tremendous  experiment  had 
been  successful,  for  the  main  part  the 
overwhelming  presumption  of  common 


sense  and  common  experience  against 
such  a  notion  made  it  seem  childish  folly 
to  entertain  it. 

At  the  station  was  to  be  sent  the  dis- 
patch, the  reply  to  which  would  deter- 
mine Mary's  fate  and  his  own.  Pinney 
signed  it,  so  that  if  the  worst  were  true 
Lansing's  existence  might  still  remain  a 
secret ;  for  of  going  back  to  her,  in  that 
case,  to  make  her  a  sharer  of  his  shame, 
there  was  no  thought  on  his  part.  The 
dispatch  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Daven- 
port, Mary's  minister,  and  merely  asked 
if  the  wedding  had  taken  place. 

They  had  to  wait  two  hours  for  the 
answer.  When  it  came  Lansing  was 
without,  on  the  platform,  and  Pinney 
was  in  the  office.  The  operator  mer- 
cifully shortened  his  suspense  by  read- 
ing the  purport  of  the  message  from 
the  tape :  "  The  dispatch  in  answer  to 
yours  says  that  the  wedding  did  not  take 
place." 

Pinney  sprang  out  upon  the  platform. 
At  sight  of  Lansing's  look  of  ghastly 
questioning,  the  tears  blinded  him,  and 
he  could  not  speak,  but  the  wild  exulta- 
tion of  his  face  and  gestures  was  speech 
enough. 

The  second  day  following  Lansing 
clasped  his  wife  to  his  breast,  and  this  is 
the  story  she  told  him,  interrupted  with 
weepings  and  shudderings  and  ecstatic 
embraces  of  reassurance.  The  reasons 
which  had  determined  her,  in  disregard 
of  the  dictates  of  her  own  heart,  to 
marry  again  have  been  sufficiently  inti- 
mated in  her  letter  to  Mrs.  Pinney. 
For  the  rest,  Mr.  Whitcomb  was  a  high- 
ly respectable  man,  whom  she  esteemed 
and  believed  to  be  good  and  worthy. 
When  the  hour  set  for  the  marriage  ar- 
rived, and  she  took  her  place  by  his 
side  before  the  minister  and  the  guests, 
her  heart  indeed  was  like  lead,  but  her 
mind  calm  and  resolved.  The  prelimi- 
nary prayer  was  long,  and  it  was  natural 
as  it  went  on  that  her  thoughts  should 
go  back  to  the  day  when  she  had  thus 
stood  by  another's  side.  She  had  ado 
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to  crowd  back  the  scalding  tears,  as  she 
contrasted  her  present  mood  of  resig- 
nation with  the  mingling  of  virginal 
timidity  and  the  abandon  of  love  in  her 
heart  that  other  day.  Suddenly,  seem- 
ing to  arise  out  of  this  painful  contrast 
of  the  past  and  present,  a  feeling  of  ab- 
horrence for  the  act  to  which  she  was 
committed,  possessed  her  mind.  She 
had  all  along  shrunk  from  it,  as  any  sen- 
sitive woman  might  from  a  marriage 
without  love,  but  there  had  been  noth- 
ing in  that  shrinking  to  compare  in  in- 
tensity with  this  uncontrollable  aversion 
which  had  now  seized  upon  her  to  the 
idea  of  holding  a  wife's  relation  to  the 
man  by  her  side.  It  had  all  at  once 
come  over  her  that  she  could  not  do  it. 
Nevertheless  she  was  a  sensible  and  ra- 
tional woman  as  well  as  a  sweet  and 
lovely  one.  Whatever  might  be  the  ori- 
gin of  this  sudden  repugnance,  she  knew 
it  had  none  in  reason.  She  was  ful- 
filling a  promise  which  she  had  mature- 
ly considered,  and  neither  in  justice  to 
herself  nor  the  man  to  whom  she  had 
given  it  could  she  let  a  purely  hysterical 
attack  like  this  prevent  its  consumma- 
tion. She  called  reason  and  common 
sense  to  her  aid,  and  resolutely  struggled 
to  banish  the  distressing  fancies  that 
assailed  her.  The  moisture  stood  out 
upon  her  forehead  with  the  severity 
of  the  conflict,  which  momentarily  in- 
creased. At  last  the  minister  ended  his 
prayer,  of  which  she  had  not  heard  a 
word.  The  bridal  pair  were  bidden  to 
take  each  other  by  the  hand.  As  the 
bridegroom's  fingers  closed  around  hers, 
she  could  not  avoid  a  shudder,  as  at 
a  loathsome  contact.  It  was  only  by  a 
supreme  effort  of  self-control  that  she 
refrained  from  snatching  her  hand  away 
with  a  scream.  She  did  not  hear  what 
the  minister  went  on  to  say.  Every  fac- 
ulty was  concentrated  on  the  struggle, 
which  had  now  become  one  of  despera- 
tion, to  repress  an  outbreak  of  the  storm 
that  was  raging  within.  For  despite  the 
shuddering  protest  of  every  instinct  and 
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the  wild  repulsion  with  which  every 
nerve  tingled,  she  was  determined  to  go 
through  with  the  ceremony.  But  though 
the  will  in  its  citadel  still  held  out,  she 
knew  that  it  could  not  be  for  long. 
Each  wave  of  emotion  that  it  withstood 
was  higher,  stronger,  than  the  last.  She 
felt  that  it  was  going,  going.  She  prayed 
that  the  'minister  might  be  quick,  while 
yet  she  retained  a  little  self-command, 
and  give  her  an  opportunity  to  utter  some 
binding  vow  which  should  make  good  her 
solemn  engagement,  and  avert  the  scandal 
of  the  outbreak  on  the  verge  of  which  she 
was  trembling.  "  Do  you,"  said  the  minis- 
ter to  Mr.  Whitcomb,  "  take  this  woman 
whom  you  hold  by  the  hand  to  be  your 
wife,  to  honor,  protect,  and  love  while 
you  live  ?  "  "I  do,"  replied  the  bride- 
groom promptly.  "  Do  you,"  said  the 
minister,  looking  at  Mary,  "  take  the 
man  whom  you  hold  by  the  hand  to  be 
your  husband,  to  love  and  honor  while 
you  live  ?  "  Mary  tried  to  say  "  Yes," 
but  at  the  effort  there  surged  up  against 
it  an  opposition  that  was  almost  tangible 
in  its  overpowering  force.  No  longer 
merely  operating  upon  her  sensibilities, 
the  inexplicable  influence  that  was  con- 
quering her  now  seized  on  her  physical 
functions,  and  laid  its  interdict  upon  her 
tongue.  Three  times  she  strove  to  throw 
off  the  incubus,  to  speak,  but  in  vain. 
Great  drops  were  on  her  forehead ;  she 
was  deadly  pale,  and  her  eyes  were 
wild  and  staring  ;  her  features  twitched 
as  in  a  spasm,  while  she  stood  there 
struggling  with  the  invisible  power  that 
sealed  her  lips.  There  was  a  sudden 
movement  among  the  spectators  ;  they 
were  whispering  together.  They  saw 
that  something  was  wrong.  "  Do  you 
thus  promise  ? "  repeated  the  minister 
after  a  pause.  "Nod,  if  you  can't 
speak,"  murmured  the  bridegroom.  His 
words  were  the  hiss  of  a  serpent  in  her 
ears.  Her  will  resisted  no  longer ;  her 
soul  was  wholly  possessed  by  unrea- 
soning terror  of  the  man  and  horror  of 
the  marriage.  "  No  !  No  !  No  !  "  she 
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screamed  in  piercing  tones,  and,  snatch- 
ing her  hand  from  the  bridegroom,  she 
threw  herself  upon  the  breast  of  the 
astonished  minister,  sobbing  wildly  as 
she  clung  to  him,  "  Save  me,  save  me ! 
Take  me  away.  I  can't  marry  him,  — 
I  can't !  Oh,  I  can't !  " 

The  wedding  broke  up  in  confusion, 
and  that  is  the  way,  if  you  choose  to 
think  so,  that  John  Lansing,  one  thou- 
sand miles  away,  saved  his  wife  from 
marrying  another  man. 

"If  you  choose  to  think  so,"  I  say, 
for  it  is  perfectly  competent  to  argue 
that  the  influence  to  which  Mary  Lan- 
sing yielded  was  merely  an  hysterical 
attack,  not  wholly  strange  at  such  a  mo- 
ment in  the  case  of  a  woman  devoted  to 
her  first  husband,  and  reluctantly  con- 
senting to  second  nuptials.  On  this 


theory,  Lansing's  simultaneous  agony  at 
Pinney's  ranch  in  Colorado  was  merely 
a  coincidence  ;  interesting,  perhaps,  but 
unnecessary  to  account  for  his  wife's  be- 
havior. That  John  and  Mary  Lansing 
should  reject  with  indignation  this  sim- 
ple method  of  accounting  for  their  great 
deliverance  is  not  at  all  surprising  in 
view  of  the  common  proclivity  of  people 
to  be  impressed  with  the  extraordinary 
side  of  circumstances  which  affect  them- 
selves ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  their 
opinion  of  the  true  explanation  of  the 
facts  should  be  given  more  weight  than 
another's.  The  writer,  who  has  merely 
endeavored  to  put  their  story  into  nar- 
rative form,  has  formed  no  opinion  on 
it  which  is  satisfactory  to  himself,  and 
therefore  abstains  from  any  effort  to  in- 
fluence the  reader's  judgment. 

Edward  Bellamy. 
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Perch6  la  f  accia  mia  si  t'  innamora  ? 

DANTE. 

PEARL  of  Savoy !   so  precious  to  the  heart 
Of  all  Italians,  and  of  all  who  love 
That  land  of  Italy,  if  some  apart 
Who  dwell  from  Italy's  air  and  Italy's  tongue 
Fail  of  remembrance,  —  when  they  look  above 
The  private  altar  where  they  daily  do 
Their  matins  and  their  vespertine  devotion, 
Beside  the  cross  they  see  thy  picture  too, 
Where  Victor's  name  is  near  Immanuel's  hung ; 
And  though  from  Tiber  sundered  by  the  ocean, 
Tiber,  and  Arno,  and  Cisalpine  Po, 
Beholding  that  bright  face,  the  fond  emotion 
Of  country  comes  to  them  on  bended  knees : 

0  MargJierita  la  superba,  —  Queen  ! 

In  this  New  World  which  thy  great  Genoese 

Gave  to  mankind,  —  thou  hast  one  lover  here 

Who  bows  before  thy  majesty  of  mien, 

And  for  thy  land's  sake  holds  thine  image  dear. 

T.   W.  Parsons, 
VOL.  LX. — NO.  362.  50 
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PAUL  JONES  AND  THE  ARMED  NEUTRALITY. 


UNTIL  the  war  of  independence  the 
Americans  had  no  navy  of  their  own, 
such  maritime  expeditions  as  that 
against  Louisburg  having  been  under- 
taken with  the  aid  of  British  ships. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  one  of  the 
chief  advantages  possessed  by  the  Brit- 
ish, in  their  offensive  operations,  was 
their  entire  control  of  the  American 
waters.  Not  only  were  all  the  coast 
towns  exposed  to  their  sudden  attack, 
but  on  the  broad  deep  rivers  they  were 
sometimes  able  to  penetrate  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  inland,  and  by  means 
of  their  ships  they  could  safely  trans- 
port men  and  stores  from  point  to  point. 
Their  armies  always  rested  upon  the 
fleets  as  bases  of  operations,  and  soon 
lost  their  efficiency  when  severed  from 
these  bases.  General  Howe  was  not 
safe  in  Philadelphia  until  his  brother 
had  gained  control  of  the  Delaware 
River,  and  Burgoyne's  army  invited  cap- 
ture as  soon  as  its  connection  with  the 
lakes  was  cut  off.  From  first  to  last, 
the  events  of  the  war  illustrated  this 
dependence  of  the  army  upon  the  fleet. 
On  the  retreat  from  Lexington,  it  was 
only  the  ships  that  finally  saved  Lord 
Percy's  weary  troops  from  capture ;  at 
Yorktown,  it  was  only  the  momentary 
loss  of  naval  superiority  that  made  es- 
cape impossible  for  Cornwallis.  For 
want  of  a  navy,  General  Washington 
could  not  hold  the  island  of  New  York 
in  1776  ;  and  for  a  like  reason,  in  1778, 
after  the  enemy  had  been  reduced  to 
the  defensive,  he  could  not  prudently 
undertake  its  recapture.  It  was  through 
lack  of  effective  naval  aid  that  the  New- 
port expedition  failed ;  and  the  atroci- 
ties of  1779,  in  Virginia  and  Connecti- 
cut, bore  sad  testimony  to  the  defense- 
less condition  of  our  coasts. 

Early  in  the  war  this  crying  want  was 
earnestly  considered  by  Congress,  and 


efforts  were  made  to  repair  it  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  navy  and  the  equipment  of 
private  cruisers.  But  the  construction  of 
a  regular  navy,  which  alone  could  serve 
the  purpose,  was  beset  with  even  greater 
difficulties  than  those  which  attended 
the  organization  of  a  permanent  army. 
There  was,  indeed,  no  lack  of  good  ma- 
terial, whether  for  ships  or  for  seamen. 
New  England,  in  particular,  with  its 
great  length  of  seacoast  and  its  exten- 
sive fisheries,  had  always  possessed  a 
considerable  merchant  marine,  and  nour- 
ished a  hardy  race  of  seafaring  people. 
How  formidable  they  could  become  in 
naval  warfare,  Great  Britain  was  des- 
tined, nearly  forty  years  afterward,  to 
find  out,  to  her  astonishment  and  chagrin. 
But  the  absence  of  a  central  government 
was  even  more  seriously  felt  in  naval 
than  in  military  affairs.  The  action  of 
Congress  was  feeble,  unintelligent,  and 
vacillating.  The  "  marine  committees," 
"navy  boards,"  and  "boards  of  ad- 
miralty," to  which  the  work  of  creating 
a  navy  was  entrusted,  were  so  often 
changed  in  their  composition  and  in 
their  functions  that  it  was  difficult  for 
any  piece  of  work  to  be  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  its  original  design.  As 
there  was  a  total  absence  of  system  in 
the  department  of  admiralty,  so  there 
was  utter  looseness  of  discipline  in  the 
service.  There  were  the  same  wran- 
glings  about  rank  as  in  the  army,  and 
the  consequences  were  even  more  per- 
nicious. It  was  difficult  to  enlist  good 
crews,  because  of  the  uncertainty  arising 
from  the  general  want  of  system.  The 
risks  encountered  were  excessive,  because 
of  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
the  enemy  from  the  outset.  Of  thir- 
teen new  cruisers  laid  down  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1775,  only  six  ever  succeeded 
in  getting  out  to  sea.  During  the  war 
one  ship-of-the-line  was  built,  —  the 
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America  74 ;  but  she  was  given  to  the 
King  of  France  while  yet  on  the  stocks. 
Between  1775  and  1783,  there  were 
twenty  small  frigates  and  twenty-one 
sloops-of-war  in  the  service.  Of  these, 
fifteen  frigates  and  ten  sloops-of-war  were 
either  captured  by  the  enemy,  or  de- 
stroyed to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  The  armaments  of  these 
ships  were  very  light ;  the  largest  of  them, 
the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  was  construct- 
ed for  a  thirty-eight,  but  her  heaviest 
guns  were  only  twelve-pounders. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  light  force,  weak 
discipline,  and  unsteady  management,  the 
little  American  navy  did  some  very  good 
work  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  it 
was  efficiently  helped  by  a  multitude  of 
private  cruisers,  just  as  the  Continental 
army  often  got  valuable  aid  from  the 
militia.  Before  the  French  alliance 
more  than  six  hundred  British  vessels 
had  fallen  prey  to  the  American  cruisers, 
and  so  venturesome  were  these  swift  little 
craft  that  they  even  hovered  around  the 
coast  of  England,  and  merchant  vessels 
going  from  one  British  port  to  another 
needed  the  protection  of  a  convoy.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  about  nine  hun- 
dred American  vessels  were  taken  by 
British  cruisers ;  so  that  the  damaging 
power  of  the  American  marine  seems  to 
have  amounted  to  about  two  thirds  that 
of  such  part  of  the  British  marine  as 
could  be  devoted  to  the  injury  of  Ameri- 
can shipping.  The  damage  inflicted  upon 
the  Americans  was  the  more  serious, 
for  it  well-nigh  ruined  the  New  England 
fisheries  and  the  coasting  trade.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  American  cruisers  caused 
marine  insurance  in  England  to  rise  to 
a  far  higher  point  than  had  ever  be- 
fore been  known  ;  and  we  learn  from  a 
letter  of  Silas  Deane  to  Robert  Morris 
that,  shortly  before  the  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States,  the 
docks  on  the  Thames  were  crowded 
with  French  vessels  loading  with  Brit- 
ish goods  that  sought  the  shelter  of  a 
neutral  flag. 


In  one  respect  the  value  of  this  work 
of  the  American  cruisers  was  incalcu- 
lable. It  familiarized  Europe  with  the 
sight  of  the  American  flag  in  European 
waters.  It  was  of  great  importance 
that  Europe  should  think  of  the  new 
republic  not  as  merely  the  theme  of  dis- 
tant rumors,  but  as  a  maritime  power, 
able  to  defend  itself  within  sight  of  the 
British  coast;  and  in  this  respect  it 
would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  heroic  captains 
who  first  carried  the  stars  and  stripes 
across  the  ocean,  and  bearded  the  lion 
in  his  native  lair.  Of  these  gallant  fel- 
lows, Wickes  was  the  first,  and  his  ship, 
the  Reprisal  16,  was  the  first  American 
war  vessel  to  visit  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Atlantic.  After  a  brilliant  cruise  in 
the  summer  of  1777,  she  foundered  off 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  with  the 
loss  of  all  on  board.  Next  came  Cap- 
tain Conyngham,  with  the  Surprise  and 
the  Revenge,  which  in  the  same  summer 
took  so  many  prizes  in  the  North  Sea 
and  the  British  Channel  that  insurance 
rose  as  high  as  twenty-five  per  cent., 
and  in  some  instances  ten  per  cent,  was 
demanded  for  the  short  passage  between 
Dover  and  Calais.  But  the  fame  of 
both  these  captains  was  soon  eclipsed 
by  that  of  John  Paul  Jones,  a  Scotch 
sailor,  who  from  boyhood  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  Virginia  trade,  and  in 
1773  had  gone  to  Virginia  to  live. 
When  war  broke  out  Jones  offered  his 
services  to  Congress,  and  in  October, 
1776,  his  name  appears  as  eighteenth 
in  the  list  of  captains  in  the  new  navy. 
From  the  outset  he  was  distinguished  for 
skill  and  bravery,  and  in  1778,  being 
then  thirty  years  old,  he  was  sent,  with 
the  Ranger  18,  to  prowl  about  the  Brit- 
ish coasts.  In  this  little  ship  he  made 
a  successful  cruise  in  the  Irish  Chan- 
nel, burned  some  of  the  shipping  in  the 
port  of  Whitehaven,  in  Cumberland,  and 
in  a  fierce  fight  off  Carrickfergus  cap- 
tured the  British  sloop-of-war  Drake  20 ; 
losing  only  eight  men  in  killed  and 
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wounded,  while  the  Drake  lost  forty- 
two.  With  the  Drake  and  several  mer- 
chant prizes,  Jones  made  his  way  to 
Brest,  and  sent  the  Ranger  home  to 
America,  while  he  remained  to  take 
command  of  a  more  considerable  expe- 
dition that  was  fitting  out  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  Along  with  the  other  duties 
of  Franklin,  as  minister  of  the  United 
States  at  the  French  court,  was  joined 
a  general  superintendence  of  maritime 
affairs.  He  was  a  sort  of  agent  pleni- 
potentiary of  Congress  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  navy.  He  had  author- 
ity from  Congress  to  issue  letters  of 
marque,  and  exercised  it  freely,  while 
imposing  restrictions  that  were  charac- 
teristic of  his  magnanimous  spirit.  In 
1779,  he  issued  instructions  to  all  Amer- 
ican cruisers  that,  in  whatsoever  part  of 
the  sea  they  might  happen  to  meet  the 
great  discoverer  Captain  Cook,  they 
were  to  forget  the  temporary  quarrel  in 
which  they  were  fighting,  and  not  mere- 
ly suffer  him  to  pass  unmolested,  but 
offer  him  every  aid  and  service  in  their 
power ;  since  it  would  ill  beseem  Amer- 
icans to  lift  their  hands  against  one  who 
had  earned  the  reverence  and  gratitude 
of  all  mankind.  So  in  the  instructions 
given  to  Paul  Jones,  he  ordered  him  not 
to  burn  defenseless  towns  on  the  British 
coast  except  in  case  of  military  neces- 
sity, and  in  such  case  he  was  to  give 
notice,  so  that  the  women  and  children, 
with  the  sick  and  aged  inhabitants, 
might  be  removed  betimes. 

The  expedition  of  which  Paul  Jones 
took  command  in  the  summer  of  1779 
was  designed  for  a  signal  "  demonstra- 
tion "  upon  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain. 
The  object  of  the  British  raids  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Connecticut  was  to  terrify  the 
Americans  by  a  bold  and  savage  asser- 
tion of  the  ubiquity  of  British  power. 
The  expedition  of  Paul  Jones  was  to 
serve  as  a  sort  of  counter-irritant.  T he 
confused  and  indefinite  character  of  the 
American  naval  service  at  that  time 
could  not  have  a  better  illustration  than 


is  to  be  found  in  the  details  of  the  little 
squadron  with  which  he  was  called  upon 
to  undertake  his  perilous  task.  The 
flagship  was  an  old  Indiaman  named 
the  Duras,  purchased  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment and  fitted  up  for  the  occasion. 
In  compliment  to  the  author  of  Poor 
Richard's  maxims,  her  name  was  changed 
to  the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  She  was 
an  exceedingly  clumsy  affair,  with  swell- 
ing bows  and  a  tower-like  poop  such  as 
characterized  the  ships  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  She  was  now  pierced 
for  a  thirty-eight-gun  frigate,  but  as 
there  was  delay  in  procuring  the  eighteen- 
pounders  suited  for  such  a  craft,  her 
main  deck  was  armed  with  twelve-pound- 
ers instead.  In  the  gun-room  below  Cap- 
tain Jones  had  twelve  port-holes  cut,  in 
which  he  mounted  six  old  eighteens,  that 
could  be  shifted  from  side  to  side  as  oc- 
casion required.  Leaving  these  eighteens 
out  of  the  account,  the  force  of  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  was  about  equal  to  that 
of  a  thirty-two-gun  frigate.  This  singu- 
lar vessel  was  manned  by  a  crew  as  non- 
descript as  herself,  —  a  motley  gang  of 
sailors  and  marines  from  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe,  with  half  a  dozen 
Malays  into  the  bargain.  To  these  a 
hundred  New  England  men  were  after- 
wards added,  bringing  up  the  whole 
number  to  380.  For  this  flagship  three 
consorts  were  supplied,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  French  government.  The 
Pallas,  a  merchant  vessel  pierced  for  the 
occasion,  was  thus  transformed  into  a 
thirty-two-gun  frigate ;  the  Vengeance 
and  Cerf  were  of  smaller  calibre.  All 
these  ships  were  French  built.  To  these 
Franklin  added  the  Alliance  32,  which 
happened  to  be  in  a  French  port  at  the 
time.  The  Alliance,  lately  built  at  Salis- 
bury, in  Massachusetts,  and  named  in 
honor  of  the  treaty  between  France  and 
the  United  States,  was  a  very  swift  and 
beautiful  ship,  the  finest  in  the  Ameri- 
can navy.  Unfortunately,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  pay  a  further  compliment  to 
our  new  allies  by  appointing  a  French 
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captain  to  command  her,  and  this  step 
gave  rise  to  so  much  discontent  and  in- 
subordination as  well-nigh  to  destroy  her 
efficiency.  Nor  had  Captain  Landais 
done  anything  to  merit  such  distinction  ; 
he  was  simply  an  adventurer,  seeking 
notoriety  in  the  American  service. 

The  ships  in  this  motley  squadron 
were  not  privateers.  The  Alliance  was 
a  regular  member  of  our  navy.  The 
French-built  ships  were  regarded  as 
loaned  to  the  United  States,  and  were 
to  resume  their  French  nationality  after 
the  termination  of  the  cruise  ;  but  they 
were  all  duly  commissioned  by  Frank- 
lin, under  the  powers  delegated  to  him 
by  Congress.  For  the  time  being,  they 
were  part  of  the  American  navy  and 
subject  to  its  regulations.  Their  com- 
modore, Paul  Jones,  has  often  been 
spoken  of  as  a  privateer,  sometimes  as 
a  pirate,  but  he  was  as  much  a  regular 
captain  in  our  navy  as  Greene  was  a 
regular  general  in  our  army.  Though, 
however,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  legitimate  naval  character  of  the  ex- 
pedition, a  more  ill-assorted  or  disorder- 
ly squadron  was  perhaps  never  sent  to 
sea.  The  summer  was  spent  in  cruising 
about  the  British  coasts,  and  many  prizes 
were  taken ;  but  the  insubordination  of 
the  French  commanders  was  so  gross 
that  during  a  large  part  of  the  time  the 
ships  were  scattered  in  all  directions, 
and  Jones  was  left  to  cruise  alone.  On 
the  17th  of  September,  having  got  his 
fleet  together,  he  entered  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  came  within  gunshot  of  Leith, 
which  he  intended  to  attack  and  cap- 
ture. Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  a  school- 
boy at  Edinburgh,  has  given,  in  the  in- 
troduction to  Waverley,  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  excitement  which  was 
felt  upon  that  occasion.  But,  as  Scott 
says,  "  a  steady  and  powerful  west  wind 
settled  the  matter  by  sweeping  Paul 
Jones  and  his  vessels  out  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth."  Four  days  later,  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  and  the  Vengeance  en- 
tered the  river  Humber,  and  destroyed 


several  vessels.  On  the  23d,  the  Alli- 
ance and  Pallas  having  come  up,  a 
British  fleet  of  forty  sail  was  descried 
off  Flamborough  Jlead.  They  were  mer- 
chant vessels  bound  for  the  Baltic,  un- 
der convoy  of  the  Serapis  44,  Captain 
Pearson,  and  the  Countess  of  Scarbor- 
ough 20,  Captain  Piercy.  Captain 
Jones  instantly  gave  chase,  ordering  his 
consorts  to  follow  and  form  in  line  of 
battle ;  but  the  Alliance  disobeyed  and 
ran  off  to  some  distance,  for  a  time  dis- 
concerting the  Pallas,  which  could  not 
understand  the  discrepancy  between  the 
signals  and  the  movements.  The  Brit- 
ish merchant  ships  crowded  all  sail  to 
get  out  of  the  way,  but  the  two  frigates 
accepted  Jones's  challenge,  and  came  up 
to  fight.  The  Countess  of  Scarborough 
was  very  inferior  in  size  and  armament 
to  the  Pallas,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  Serapis  was  much  more  powerful 
than  the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  She 
was  a  two  -  decker,  mounting  twenty 
eighteen-pounders  below,  and  twenty 
nine-pounders  above,  with  ten  six-pound- 
ers on  her  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  ; 
so  that  she  could  throw  300  pounds  of 
metal  on  a  broadside.  The  Bon  Homme 
Richard,  with  her  six  eighteens,  could 
indeed  throw  312  pounds  on  a  broad- 
side, but  her  weight  of  metal  was  very 
badly  distributed  among  light  guns. 
Without  her  eighteens,  she  could  throw 
only  204  pounds  on  a  broadside,  being 
thus  inferior  to  her  opponent  by  one 
third.  The  Serapis  had  a  crew  of  320 
well  trained  British  sailors,  and  she  was 
a  new  and  fast  ship,  perfect  in  all  her 
appointments. 

The  fight  began  at  half  past  seven 
o'clock,  on  a  dark,  cloudy  evening,  in 
very  smooth  water.  The  two  principal 
opponents  delivered  their  entire  broad- 
sides at  the  same  moment.  At  this  first 
fire,  two  of  the  old  eighteens  in  the 
American  frigate  burst,  killing  a  dozen 
men.  After  this  disaster,  no  one  had 
confidence  enough  in  such  guns  to  fire 
them  again,  so  that  the  Bon  Homme 
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Richard  was  at  once  reduced  to  two 
thirds  the  force  of  her  antagonist,  and 
in  ordinary  fight  must  soon  have  been 
overcome.  A  brisk  cannonade  was  kept 
up  for  an  hour,  while  the  two  ships  ma- 
noeuvred for  a  raking  position.  The 
Serapis,  being  much  the  better  sailer, 
was  passing  across  her  adversary's  bows, 
with  very  little  elbow-room,  when  Jones 
succeeded  in  running  his  vessel  into  her 
just  aft  of  her  weather  beam.  For  a 
moment  all  firing  ceased  on  both  ships, 
and  Captain  Pearson  called  out,  "  Have 
you  struck  your  colors  ?  "  "I  have  not 
yet  begun  to  fight,"  replied  Captain 
Jones.  For  a  moment  the  ships  sepa- 
rated, the  Serapis  running  ahead  almost 
in  a  line  with  the  Bon  Homme  Richard. 
The  Serapis  now  put  her  helm  hard 
down  and  was  box-hauled,  in  order  to 
luff  up  athwart  her  adversary's  bow,  and 
thus  regain  her  raking  position  ;  but  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard  changed  her  tack, 
and  presently,  in  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke, 
the  two  ships  came  together  again,  the 
British  bowsprit  passing  over  the  high 
old-fashioned  poop  of  the  American  ves- 
sel. This  was  just  what  Jones  desired, 
and  as  he  stood  there  on  his  quarter- 
deck he  seized  a  stout  rope,  and  lashed 
the  enemy's  jib-boom  to  his  mizzen-mast. 
Thus  tied  fast,  the  pressure  of  the  light 
wind  brought  the  ships  alongside,  the 
head  of  the  one  lying  opposite  the  stern 
of  the  other.  Grappling-hooks  were  now 
thrown  into  the  quarter  of  the  Serapis, 
and  with  repeated  lashings  fore  and  aft 
the  two  monsters  were  held  together  in 
deadly  embrace.  So  close  did  they  lie 
that  their  yards  were  interlocked,  and 
some  of  the  guns  of  the  Serapis  became 
useless  for  want  of  room  to  use  the  ram- 
mers. The  advantage  of  her  superior 
armament,  was  thus  in  some  measure 
lost,  while  her  advantage  in  quickness 
of  movement  was  entirely  neutralized. 
Still  her  heavy  guns  at  this  short  range 
did  frightful  execution,  and  the  main 
deck  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  was 
soon  covered  with  mangled  and  dying 


men,  while  her  timbers  were  badly  shiv- 
ered and  many  cannon  were  knocked 
from  their  carriages.  Unable  to  bear 
this  terrible  fire,  the  Americans  crowded 
upon  the  upper  deck  in  such  numbers  as 
easily  to  defeat  the  British  attempts  to 
board.  Parties  of  marksmen,  climbing 
into  the  rigging,  cleared  the  enemy's 
tops,  and  shot  down  every  man  upon 
the  Serapis  who  ventured  from  under 
cover.  Hand-grenades  were  thrown  into 
her  port-holes  to  slay  the  gunners  ;  and 
presently  one  bold  fellow,  crawling  out 
to  the  very  end  of  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard's  main-yard,  just  over  the  main 
hatchway  of  the  Serapis,  dropped  one 
of  these  mischievous  missiles  through 
the  hatchway,  where  it  ignited  a  row  of 
cartridges  that  were  lying  upon  the 
main  deck.  The  explosion  ran  swiftly 
along  the  line,  as  through  a  pack  of 
gigantic  fire-crackers.  More  than  twenty 
men  were  blown  into  fragments,  their 
heads,  arms,  and  legs  flying  in  every  di- 
rection, while  forty  others  were  disabled. 
With  the  havoc  already  wrought  by  the 
guns,  the  Serapis  had  now  lost  two  fifths 
of  her  crew,  and  her  fire  perceptibly 
slackened  ;  so  that  the  Americans  were 
able  to  go  below  and  work  their  guns 
again,  pouring  into  the  British  port- 
holes a  storm  of  grape  and  canister 
which  made  an  awful  carnage. 

It  was  now  ten  o'clock.  All  this 
while  the  Alliance  had  kept  out  of  the 
fight,  but  the  Pallas  had  attacked  the 
Countess  of  Scarborough,  and  after  a 
brisk  cannonade  compelled  her  to  sur- 
render. The  Alliance  now  came  down, 
and  stupidly  poured  a  raking  volley 
along  the  decks  of  the  two  chief  com- 
batants, doing  impartial  damage  to  friend 
and  foe.  Warning  shouts  went  up  from 
the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  and  her  com- 
mander called  out  to  Captain  Landais  to 
fall  upon  the  further  side  of  the  Serapis 
and  board  her.  The  Frenchman  re- 
plied that  he  would  do  so,  but  instead  he 
ran  his  ship  off  a  couple  of  miles  to  lee- 
ward, and  comfortably  awaited  the  end 
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of  the  battle.  By  this  time  the  Serapis 
was  on  fire  in  several  places,  so  that  part 
of  her  crew  had  to  leave  their  guns,  and 
bend  all  their  energies  to  extinguishing 
the  flames.  The  American  ship  was  in 
still  worse  plight ;  she  had  not  only  been 
burning  for  half  an  hour,  but  so  many 
holes  had  been  shot  in  her  hull  that  she 
began  to  sink.  She  had  more  than  a 
hundred  British  prisoners  below  decks, 
and  these  men  were  now  set  free  and 
marshaled  at  the  pumps.  Few  guns 
were  worked  on  either  ship,  and  the  rest 
of  the  fight  between  the  two  exhausted 
combatants  was  a  mere  question  of  dog- 
ged tenacity.  At  last  Captain  Jones, 
with  his  own  hands,  directed  a  couple  of 
guns  against  the  enemy's  mainmast,  and 
just  as  it  was  threatening  to  fall  she 
surrendered.  The  gallant  British  com- 
mander stood  almost  alone  on  the  main 
deck  of  his  ship,  in  the  midst  of  an  awful 
scene  of  death ;  while  of  his  few  men 
who  remained  unhurt,  most  had  sunk 
down,  panting  and  overcome  with  fa- 
tigue. No  sooner  were  the  ships  cut 
asunder  than  the  tottering  mainmast  of 
the  Serapis  went  overboard,  carrying 
with  it  the  mizzen  topmast  and  all  the 
mizzen  rigging.  The  Bon  Homme  Rich- 
ard was  with  difficulty  kept  afloat  till 
morning,  and  all  night  long  fresh  men 
from  her  consorts  were  hard  at  work 
fighting  the  flames,  while  the  wounded 
were  being  carried  off.  At  ten  o'clock 
next  morning  she  sank. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  obstinate 
and  murderous  struggles  recorded  in 
naval  history.  Of  the  men  engaged, 
more  than  half  were  killed  or  badly 
wounded,  and  few  got  off  without  some 
scar  or  bruise  to  carry  as  a  memento  of 
this  dreadful  night.  From  a  merely 
military  point  of  view,  this  first  consid- 
erable fight  between  British  and  Ameri- 
can frigates  had  perhaps  no  great  sig- 
nificance. But  the  moral  effect,  in  Eu- 
rope, of  such  a  victory  within  sight  ef 
the  British  coast  was  prodigious.  The 
King  of  France  made  Paul  Jones  a 


knight  of  the  order  of  merit,  and  from 
the  Empress  of  Russia  he  received  the 
ribbon  of  St.  Anne.  The  King  of  Den- 
mark settled  a  pension  on  him,  while 
throughout  Europe  his  exploit  was  told 
and  told  again  in  the  gazettes,  and  at 
the  drinking-tables  on  street  corners. 
On  his  arrival  in  Holland,  whither  he 
went  with  his  prizes  a  fortnight  after 
the  battle,  the  British  government  per- 
emptorily demanded  that  he  should  be 
given  up,  to  be  hanged  as  a  pirate. 
The  sympathies  of  the  Dutch  were  decid- 
edly with  the  Americans  ;  but  as  they 
were  not  quite  ready  to  go  to  war  with 
England,  a  tardy  notice  was  given  to 
Jones,  after  ten  weeks,  that  he  had  bet- 
ter quit  the  country.  Though  chased 
by  a  British  fleet,  he  got  safely  to 
France  in  December,  and  after  various 
adventures,  lasting  through  the  ensuing 
year,  he  reached  Philadelphia  early  in 
1781.  On  inquiry  into  the  extraordi- 
nary behavior  of  Captain  Landais,  some 
doubt  as  to  his  sanity  arose,  so  that  he 
was  not  shot  for  disobedience  of  orders, 
but  simply  discharged  from  the  navy. 
Paul  Jones  was  put  in  command  of  the 
America  74,  but  the  war  was  so  nearly 
ended  that  he  did  not  get  to  sea  again, 
and  Congress  presented  his  ship  to  the 
King  of  France.  In  1788,  he  passed 
into  the  Russian  service  with  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral.  He  died  in  Paris,  in 
1792,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Here  the  question  naturally  arises, 
Why  should  the  King  of  Denmark  and 
the  Empress  of  Russia  have  felt  so  much 
interest  in  the  victory  of  Paul  Jones  as 
to  confer  distinguished  honors  upon  him 
for  winning  it  ?  The  answer,  at  which 
we  shall  presently  arrive,  will  forcibly 
disclose  to  us  the  extent  to  which,  by  the 
end  of  the  year  1779,  the  whole  civilized 
world  had  become  involved  in  the  quar- 
rel between  England  and  her  revolted 
colonies.  As  at  the  bridge  of  Concord 
the  embattled  farmers  of  Massachusetts 
had  once  fired  a  shot  heard  round  the 
world,  so  those  last  guns  aimed  by  Paul 
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Jones  against  the  mainmast  of  the  Sera- 
pis  aroused  an  echo  of  which  the  rever- 
berations were  not  to  cease  until  it  should 
be  shown  that  henceforth  nobler  princi- 
ples of  international  law  must  prevail 
upon  the  high  seas  than  had  ever  yet 
been  acknowledged.  We  have  now  to 
trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  re- 
markable complication  of  affairs  which 
at  length,  during  the  year  1780,  brought 
all  the  other  maritime  powers  of  Eu- 
rope into  an  attitude  of  hostility  toward 
Great  Britain.  For  not  until  we  have 
duly  comprehended  this  can  we  under- 
stand the  world-wide  significance  of  our 
Revolutionary  War,  or  estimate  aright 
the  bearings  of  the  events  which  led  to 
that  grand  twofold  consummation,  — 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  personal  government  of  George  III. 
in  England. 

Paul  Jones  was  not  the  only  enemy 
who  hovered  about  the  British  coast  in 
the  summer  of  1779.  In  June  of  that 
year,  Spain  declared  war  against  Eng- 
land, but  without  recognizing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  or  enter- 
ing into  an  alliance  with  us.  From  the 
beginning,  Count  Vergennes  had  sought 
Spanish  aid  in  his  plans  for  supporting 
the  Americans,  but  anything  like  cordial 
cooperation  between  Spain  and  France 
in  such  an  undertaking  was  impossible, 
for  their  interests  were  in  many  respects 
directly  opposite.  So  far  as  mere  hatred 
toward  England  was  concerned,  Spain 
doubtless  went  even  farther  than  France. 
Spain  had  not  forgotten  that  she  had 
once  been  mistress  of  the  seas,  or  that  it 
was  England  which  had  ousted  her  from 
this  supremacy  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Of  England,  as  the  greatest 
of  Protestant  and  constitutional  powers, 
as  the  chief  defender  of  political  and 
religious  liberty,  priest-ridden  and  king- 
ridden  Spain  was  always  the  natural 
enemy.  She  had  also,  like  France,  the 
recollection  of  injuries  lately  suffered  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War  to  urge  her  to  a 


policy  of  revenge.  And  to  crown  all,  in 
the  event  of  a  successful  war,  ^he  might 
hope  to  regain  Jamaica,  or  the  Floridas, 
or  Minorca,  or,  above  all,  Gibraltar, 
that  impregnable  stronghold,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  by  England  had  for  more 
than  sixty  years  made  Spaniards  blush 
for  shame.  On  the  other  hand,  Spain 
regarded  the  Americans  with  a  hatred 
probably  not  less  rancorous  than  that 
which  she  felt  toward  the  British.  The 
mere  existence  of  these  English  colonies 
in  North  America  was  a  perpetual  re- 
minder of  the  days  when  the  papal  edict 
granting  this  continent  to  Spain  had 
been  set  at  naught  by  heretical  cruisers 
and  explorers.  The  obnoxious  princi- 
ples of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were 
represented  here  with  even  greater  em- 
phasis than  in  England.  In  Mexico 
and  South  America  the  Spanish  crown 
had  still  a  vast  colonial  empire  ;  and  it 
was  rightly  foreseen  that  a  successful 
revolt  of  the  English  colonies  would  fur- 
nish a  dangerous  precedent  for  the  Span- 
ish colonies  to  follow.  Spain  was,  more- 
over, the  chief  upholder  of  the  old  sys- 
tem of  commercial  monopoly  ;  and  here 
her  interests  were  directly  opposed  to 
those  of  France,  which,  since  it  had  been 
deprived  of  its  colonial  empire,  saw  in 
the  general  overthrow  of  commercial 
monopoly  the  surest  way  of  regaining  its 
share  in  the  trade  of  the  world. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  conflict- 
ing motives,  the  conduct  of  Spain  was 
marked  for  a  time  by  hesitation  and 
double-dealing.  Between  his  various 
wishes  and  fears,  the  Spanish  prime  min- 
ister, Florida  Blanca,  knew  not  what 
course  to  pursue.  When  he  heard  of  the 
alliance  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  which  was  undertaken  against  his 
advice  to  Vergennes,  his  wrath  knew 
no  bounds.  It  was  a  treaty,  he  said, 
"  worthy  of  Don  Quixote."  At  first  he 
intrigued  with  the  British  government, 
offering  his  services  as  mediator  between 
England  and  France.  Lord  Weymouth, 
the  British  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
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refused  to  enter  into  any  negotiation  so 
long  as  France  should  extend  aid  to 
"the  rebel  colonies."  To  the  covert 
threat  of  the  wily  Spaniard,  that  if  the 
war  were  to  continue  his  royal  master 
would  doubtless  feel  compelled  to  take 
part  with  one  side  or  the  other,  Lord 
Weymouth  replied  that  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  would  prove  fatal 
to  the  continuance  of  Spanish  control 
over  Mexico  and  South  America ;  and 
he  suggested,  accordingly,  that  the  true 
interest  of  Spain  lay  in  forming  an  alli- 
ance with  Great  Britain.  While  this 
secret  discussion  was  going  on,  Florida 
Blanca  also  sounded  Vergennes,  propos- 
ing that  peace  should  be  made  on  such 
terms  as  to  allow  the  British  to  retain 
possession  of  Rhode  Island  and  New 
York.  This,  he  thought,  would  prevent 
the  formation  of  an  American  Union, 
and  would  sow  the  seeds  of  everlasting 
dissension  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  American  States,  whereby  the  ener- 
gies of  the  English  race  would  be  frit- 
tered away  in  internecine  conflict,  leav- 
ing room  for  Spain  to  expand  itself. 
But  Vergennes  would  not  hear  of  this. 
France  had  recognized  the  independence 
of  the  thirteen  States,  and  had  explicitly 
and  publicly  agreed  to  carry  on  the  war 
until  that  independence  should  be  ac- 
knowledged by  England  ;  and  from  that 
position  she  could  not  easily  retreat.  At 
the  same  time  Vergennes  intimated  that 
France  was  in  no  way  bound  to  protect 
the  American  claim  to  the  Ohio  Valley, 
and  was  far  from  desiring  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  should  control 
the  whole  of  North  America.  Upon  this 
suggestion  the  Spanish  court  finally  act- 
ed. After  six  months  more  of  diplomatic 
fencing,  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  April, 
1779,  between  France  and  Spain,  where- 
by it  was  agreed  that  these  two  pow- 
ers should  undertake  a  concerted  in- 
vasion of  England.  For  this  under- 
taking France  was  to  furnish  the  land 
force,  while  both  powers  were  to  raise 
as  great  a  naval  armament  as  possible. 


France  was  to  assist  Spain  in  recov- 
ering Minorca  and  the  Floridas,  and 
if  Newfoundland  could  be  conquered, 
its  fisheries  were  to  be  monopolized  by 
the  two  parties  to  this  treaty.  Neither 
power  was  to  make  peace  on  any  terms 
until  England  should  have  surrendered 
Gibraltar  to  Spain. 

This  convention  brought  Spain  into 
the  lists  against  England  without  bring- 
ing her  directly  into  alliance  with  the 
United  States.  She  was  left  free  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Congress  at  her  own  good 
pleasure,  and  might  ask  for  the  whole 
Mississippi  Valley,  if  she  chose,  in  re- 
turn for  her  assistance.  Gerard,  the 
French  minister  at  Philadelphia,  sought 
to  persuade  Congress  to  give  up  the  fish- 
eries and  relinquish  all  claim  to  the  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Alleghanies.  There 
were  hot  debates  on  this  subject  in  1779, 
and  indeed  the  situation  of  affairs  was 
sufficiently  complicated  to  call  for  the 
exercise  of  skillful  diplomacy.  As  the 
treaty  between  France  and  Spain  be- 
came known  in  America,  it  was  felt  to 
be  in  some  respects  inconsistent  with  the 
prior  convention  between  France  and 
the  United  States.  In  that  convention 
it  had  been  stipulated  that  neither  party 
should  make  peace  with  Great  Britain 
without  the  consent  of  the  other.  In 
the  convention  between  France  and 
Spain  it  was  agreed  that  neither  party 
should  make  peace  until  Great  Britain 
should  surrender  Gibraltar.  But  the 
Americans  rightly  felt  that,  should 
Great  Britain  be  found  willing  to  con- 
cede their  independence,  they  were  in  no 
wise  bound  to  keep  up  the  war  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  helping  France  to  con- 
quer Gibraltar  for  a  power  which  had 
never  owed  them  any  good  will,  and  was 
at  this  very  moment  hoping  to  cut  down 
their  territory.  The  proposal  to  exclude 
America  as  well  as  Great  Britain  from 
the  fisheries  excited  loud  indignation  in 
New  England. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  allies  had  gone 
energetically  to  work.  Early  in  1779, 
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a  French  fleet  had  captured  all  the  Brit- 
ish settlements  in  Senegambia,  and  made 
a  vigorous  though  unsuccessful  assault 
upon  the  island  of  Jersey.  In  June,  war 
was  accordingly  declared  by  Spain  so 
suddenly  that  England  was  quite  taken 
by  surprise.  Florida  Blanca  had  lied 
with  so  grave  a  face  that  Lord  North  had 
not  been  looking  out  for  such  a  step.  In 
August,  the  allied  French  and  Spanish 
fleets,  numbering  more  than  sixty  ships- 
of-the-line,  with  a  full  complement  of 
frigates,  entered  the  English  Channel, 
with  intent  to  repeat  the  experiment  of 
the  Invincible  Armada  ;  while  a  French 
army  lay  at  Havre,  ready  to  cross  at 
the  first  opportunity.  To  oppose  this 
formidable  force,  Admiral  Hardy  was 
able  to  get  together  only  thirty-eight 
ships-of-the-line,  with  the  ordinary  pro- 
portion of  frigates.  There  was  a  panic 
in  England,  and  the  militia  were  called 
out.  But  owing  to  dissensions  between 
the  French  and  Spanish  admirals  and 
serious  illness  in  the  crews,  nothing  what- 
ever was  accomplished,  and  the  great 
fleet  retired  crestfallen  from  the  chan- 
nel. Everybody  blamed  everybody  else, 
while  an  immense  sum  of  money  had 
been  spent  upon  a  wretched  fiasco.  In 
America,  however,  the  allies  were  more 
successful.  Galvez,  the  Spanish  gover- 
nor of  Louisiana,  captured  Baton  Rouge 
and  Mobile,  with  their  British  garrisons, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  the  siege 
of  Pensacola,  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  West  Florida.  In  the  West  Indies, 
the  islands  of  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent 
were  captured  by  D'Estaing.  The  mo- 
ment that  war  was  declared  by  Spain, 
there  was  begun  that  siege  of  Gibraltar 
which,  for  its  heroic  defense,  as  well 
as  for  its  long  duration  of  nearly  four 
years,  has  had  no  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  modern  warfare. 

It  was  only  through  maritime  expedi- 
tions that  the  two  new  allies  could  di- 
rectly assail  England  with  any  hope  of 
success  ;  but  here  on  the  sea  her  natural 
superiority  was  not  long  in  asserting 


itself.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  navy,  and  in 
December,  1779,  the  command  of  the 
fleet  in  the  West  Indies  was  given  to  a 
man  who  among  English  sailors  ranks 
with  Blake  and  Hawke,  on  a  plane  in- 
ferior only  to  that  occupied  by  Nelson. 
The  brilliant  career  of  Sir  George  Rod- 
ney began  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  bombarded  Havre, 
thus  warding  off  a  projected  invasion  of 
England,  and  moreover  captured  several 
islands  in  the  West  Indies.  It  was  Pitt 
who  first  discerned  his  genius,  and  put 
him  into  a  position  in  which  he  could 
win  victories.  After  the  peace  of  1763 
he  became  a  member  of  Parliament,  but 
lost  all  he  had  in  gambling,  and  fled 
to  France  to  get  rid  of  his  creditors. 
When  war  broke  out  between  France 
and  England  in  1778,  the  venerable 
Marshal  de  Biron  loaned  him  enough 
money  to  save  him  from  the  Marshal- 
sea  or  the  Fleet,  and  he  returned  to 
England  to  be  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  in  the  West  Indies.  A  vain 
and  unscrupulous  man,  as  many  called 
him,  he  was  none  the  less  a  most  skill- 
ful and  indomitable  captain.  He  was 
ordered,  on  his  way  to  the  West  Indies, 
to  relieve  Gibraltar,  which  was  begin- 
ning to  suffer  the  horrors  of  famine,  and 
never  was  such  a  task  more  brilliantly 
performed.  First,  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  fall  in  with  fifteen  Spanish  ships, 
loaded  with  provisions  and  under  the 
convoy  of  seven  war  vessels,  and  all  this 
fleet  he  captured.  Then,  at  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  he 
gave  chase  to  a  Spanish  fleet  of  eleven 
ships-of-the-line  and  two  frigates,  and  in 
a  sharp  fight  captured  or  destroyed  all 
but  four  of  them  without  losing  one  of 
his  own  ships.  He  thus  reached  Gibral- 
tar, and  after  passing  up  to  the  fortress 
the  welcome  cargoes  of  the  fifteen  mer- 
chant prizes  went  on  to  the  West  In- 
dies, where  his  presence  turned  the  scale 
against  the  allies.  A  powerful  French 
fleet  under  Count  de  Guichen  was  cruis- 
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ing  in  those  waters ;  and  it  was  hoped 
that  this  fleet  would  soon  be  able  to  come 
to  New  York  and  cooperate  with  Wash- 
ington in  an  attempt  to  regain  that  city. 
But  the  arrival  of  Rodney  changed  all 
this,  and  the  Count  de  Guichen,  after 
being  worsted  in  battle,  sailed  away 
for  France,  while  Rodney  proceeded  to 
New  York,  to  relieve  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
and  foil  the  projects  of  Washington. 

That  very  supremacy  upon  the  sea, 
however,  which  enabled  England  to  defy 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
served,  in  its  immediate  consequences, 
only  to  involve  her  in  fresh  difficulties. 
By  the  arrogant  and  indiscriminate  man- 
ner in  which  she  exercised  the  right  of 
search,  she  soon  succeeded  in  uniting 
against  her  all  the  neutral  nations  of 
Europe ;  and  a  principle  of  international 
law  was  laid  down  which  in  our  own 
time  has  become  fully  established,  and 
must  in  future  essentially  limit  the  areas 
over  which  wars  are  likely  to  extend. 
This  new  principle  of  international  law 
related  to  the  rights  of  merchant  vessels 
belonging  to  neutral  powers,  in  time  of 
war.  In  early  times  it  was  held  that  if 
one  country  went  to  war  with  another, 
its  right  to  prey  upon  its  enemy's  com- 
merce was  virtually  unlimited.  If  it 
found  its  enemy's  goods  carried  in  a  ship 
belonging  to  some  neutral  power,  it  had 
a  right  to  seize  and  confiscate  them ;  and 
in  days  when  hostility  was  the  rule  and 
peace  the  exception,  when  warfare  was 
deemed  'honorable  and  commerce  igno- 
ble, and  when  the  usages  of  war  were 
rough  and  unscrupulous,  the  neutral  ship 
itself,  which  carried  the  goods,  was  very 
likely  to  be  confiscated  also.  As  the 
neutral  power  whose  ship  was  seized 
would  be  sure  to  resent  such  behavior, 
it  followed  that  any  war  between  two 
maritime  powers  was  likely  to  spread, 
until  it  involved  every  other  power 
which  possessed  any  merchant  shipping 
or  did  any  business  upon  the  high  seas. 
With  a  view  to  confining  such  evils 
within  as  narrow  a  limit  as  possible,  the 


maritime  code  known  as  the  Consolato 
del  Mare,  which  represented  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  was  generally  accepted  as  of  the 
highest  authority  in  maritime  affairs, 
recognized  the  right  of  confiscating  an 
enemy's  goods  found  in  a  neutral  ship, 
but  did  not  recognize  the  right  of  con- 
fiscating the  neutral  ship.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  maritime  warfare  played  a 
subordinate  part ;  but  after  colonies  had 
been  planted  in  America  and  the  East 
Indies  by  the  great  maritime  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  the  demand  for  fixed 
rules,  whereby  the  usages  of  such  war- 
fare should  be  regulated,  soon  came  to 
be  of  transcendent  importance.  Eng- 
land and  the  Netherlands,  as  powers 
with  whom  industrial  considerations 
were  of  the  first  consequence  and  mili- 
tary considerations  only  secondary,  ad- 
hered firmly  to  the  rule  of  the  Conso- 
lato del  Mare  as  the  most  liberal  rule 
then  in  existence.  France  and  Spain, 
as  preeminently  militant  powers,  caring 
more  for  the  means  of  annoying  an  en- 
emy than  for  the  interests  of  commerce 
in  general,  asserted  the  principle  that 
neutral  ships  detected  in  carrying  an 
enemy's  goods  were  themselves  lawful 
subjects  for  seizure.  France,  however, 
did  not  hold  this  doctrine  so  firmly  as 
Spain.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  re- 
spects, France  showed  herself  more  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  than  Spain,  while 
less  advanced  than  England  and  the 
Netherlands.  In  1655,  by  a  treaty  be- 
tween Cromwell  and  Mazarin,  France 
accepted  the  English  rule  ;  in  1681,  un- 
der the  retrograde  government  of  Louis 
XIV.,  she  went  back  to  her  ancient 
practice  ;  in  1744,  she  again  adopted  the 
English  rule,  while  Spain  kept  on  with 
her  old  custom,  until  sharply  called  to 
account  by  Russia  in  1780. 

Until  the  middle  of*  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  most  liberal  doctrines  re- 
specting maritime  warfare  had  con- 
cerned themselves  only  with  the  protec- 
tion of  neutral  ships.  It  had  never  oc- 
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curred  to  anybody  to  maintain  that  the 
goods  of  an  enemy  should  be  guaranteed 
against  scrutiny  and  seizure  by  the  mere 
fact  of  their  being  carried  on  a  neutral 
ship.  That  any  belligerent  could  seize 
its  antagonist's  property,  if  found  on  a 
neutral  ship,  was  the  doctrine  laid  down 
alike  by  Vattel  and  Bynkershoek,  the 
chief  French  and  Dutch  authorities  on 
maritime  law.  In  acting  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, therefore,  at  the  time  of  our  Revo- 
lutionary War,  England  acted  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  recognized  maritime 
law  of  Europe.  She  was  not,  as  some 
writers  seem  to  have  supposed,  introduc- 
ing a  new  principle  of  aggression,  in  vir- 
tue of  her  newly  acquired  position  as 
chief  among  maritime  powers.  In  stop- 
ping the  defenseless  merchant  vessels  of 
neutral  or  friendly  powers,  compelling 
them  to  show  their  bills  of  lading,  search- 
ing their  holds  if  need  be,  subjecting 
them  to  a  hateful  inquisition  and  vexa- 
tious delays,  she  did  no  more  than  every 
maritime  nation  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  and  even  less  than  Spain  claimed 
the  right  to  do.  It  was  quite  natural, 
too,  that  England  should  insist  upon  re- 
taining this  privilege,  as  something  which 
no  great  naval  power  could  afford  to  dis- 
pense with ;  for  obviously,  if  in  time  of 
war  your  enemy  can  go  on  trading  with 
everybody  but  yourself,  and  can  even  re- 
ceive timber  and  provisions  from  people 
not  concerned  in  the  struggle,  your  means 
of  crippling  him  are  very  materially  di- 
minished. Such  reasoning  seemed  con- 
clusive everywhere  in  Europe  until  after 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
At  that  time,  however,  the  unexampled 
naval  preponderance  of  England  began 
to  lead  other  nations  to  take  a  new  view 
of  the  case.  By  the  maintenance  of  the 
old  rule,  England  could  damage  other 
nations  much  more  than  they  could  dam- 
age her.  Othe*  nations,  accordingly, 
began  to  feel  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  the  flag  of  a  neutral  ship  might 
be  held  to  protect  any  merchandise  what- 
soever that  she  might  happen  to  have  on 


board.  This  modern  doctrine,  that  free 
ships  make  free  goods,  was  first  suggest- 
ed by  Prussia  in  1752.  Such  a  view 
naturally  commended  itself  to  a  nation 
which  had  a  considerable  number  of 
merchantmen  afloat,  without  any  navy 
fit  to  protect  them ;  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly likely  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
such  nations  as  Denmark,  Sweden,  Rus- 
sia, and  the  United  States.  But,  more 
than  this,  it  was  a  view  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  philosophic  tendencies 
of  the  age.  The  great  humanitarian 
movement,  which  in  our  time  has  borne 
rich  and  ample  fruit,  and  which  has 
tended  in  every  practicable  way  to  di- 
minish the  occasions  for  warfare  and  to 
restrict  its  scope,  had  its  first  brilliant 
literary  representatives  among  the  clear- 
sighted and  enthusiastic  French  philoso- 
phers of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
liberal  tendencies  in  politics,  which  hith- 
erto England  alone  had  represented  prac- 
tically, were  caught  up  in  France,  as 
soon  as  the  dismal  and  protracted  tyran- 
ny of  Louis  XIV.  had  come  to  an  end, 
with  an  eagerness  that  partook  of  fanat- 
icism. English  political  ideas,  without 
being  thoroughly  comprehended  in  their 
practical  bearings,  were  seized  and  gen- 
eralized by  Montesquieu  and  Turgot, 
and  a  host  of  lesser  writers,  until  they 
acquired  a  width  of  scope  and  a  genial 
interest  which  exercised  a  prodigious  in- 
fluence upon  the  thought  of  Continental 
Europe.  Never  in  any  age,  perhaps, 
since  the  days  when  Sokrates  talked  to 
enchanted  crowds  upon  street  corners  in 
Athens,  did  men  of  broad  philosophic 
ideas  come  so  closely  into  contact  with 
men  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  life's  im- 
mediate ends  as  at  the  time  when  all 
Paris  rushed  to  kiss  the  hand  of  Voltaire, 
and  when  ladies  of  the  court  went  to 
sleep  with  the  last  brochure  of  Diderot 
or  Helvetius  under  their  pillows.  The 
generous  "  enthusiasm  of  humanity," 
which  revealed  itself  in  every  line  of  the 
writings  of  these  great  men,  played  an 
important  part  in  the  political  history  of 
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the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  an  age 
of  crowned  philosophers  and  benevolent 
despots.  Joseph  of  Austria,  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  and  Catherine  of  Russia,  in 
their  several  ways,  furnished  illustra- 
tions of  this  tendency.  Catherine,  who 
wrote  letters  to  Voltaire  and  admired 
Fox  above  all  other  English  statesmen, 
set  almost  as  much  store  by  free  thought 
as  by  free  love,  and  her  interest  in  the 
amelioration  of  mankind  in  general  was 
second  only  to  her  particular  interest  in 
the  humiliation  of  the  Turk.  The  idea 
of  taking  the  lead  in  a  general  move- 
ment for  the  liberation  of  maritime  com- 
merce was  sure  to  prove  congenial  to  her 
enlightened  mind,  and  her  action  would 
have  great  weight  with  England,  which 
at  that  time,  isolated  from  all  European 
sympathy,  was  especially  desirous  of  an 
alliance  with  Russia,  and  especially  anx- 
ious to  avoid  offending  her.  At  the 
beginning  of  1778,  Sir  James  Harris, 
afterward  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  with 
instructions  to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  secure  an  offensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ance between  Russia  and  Great  Britain, 
in  order  to  offset  and  neutralize  the  al- 
liance between  France  and  the  United 
States.  Negotiations  to  this  end  were 
kept  up  as  long  as  the  war  lasted,  but 
they  proved  fruitless.  While  Catherine 
coquetted  and  temporized,  the  Prus- 
sian ambassador  had  her  ear,  and  his 
advice  was  unfavorable  to  such  an  al- 
liance. For  the  England  of  Pitt  the 
great  Frederick  felt  sympathy  and  grat- 
itude ;  for  the  England  of  George  III. 
he  had  nothing  but  hatred,  and  his  coun- 
sels went  far  to  steady  Catherine,  if 
ever  she  showed  signs  of  wavering. 
The  weight  of  France  was  of  course 
thrown  into  the  same  scale,  and  for  four 
years  the  Russian  court  was  the  scene  of 
brisk  and  multifarious  intrigues.  Har- 
ris said  that  his  very  valets  were  offered 
bribes  by  busybodies  who  wished  to  get 
a  look  at  his  papers  ;  and  when  he  went 
out,  leaving  his  secretary  writing,  he 


used  to  lock  him  up,  not  through  doubts 
of  his  fidelity,  but  lest  he  should  thought- 
lessly leave  the  door  ajar.  From  Prince 
Potemkin,  one  of  Catherine's  lovers 
whose  favor  Harris  courted,  he  learned 
that  nothing  short  of  the  cession  of  Mi- 
norca would  induce  the  empress  to  enter 
into  the  desired  alliance.  Russia  was 
already  taking  advantage  of  the  situation 
to  overrun  and  annex  the  Crimea,  and 
the  maritime  outlook  thus  acquired  made 
her  eager  to  secure  some  naval  station  on 
the  Mediterranean.  Minorca  was  Eng- 
land's to  give.  She  had  won  it  in  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  for 
seventy  years  it  had  been  one  of  the 
brightest  jewels  in  her  imperial  crown. 
Together  with  Gibraltar  it  had  given 
her  that  firm  grasp  upon  the  Mediterra- 
nean which  —  strengthened  in  later  times 
by  the  acquisition  of  Malta,  Cyprus, 
and  the  isthmus  of  Suez  —  has  gone  far 
toward  making  that  vast  inland  sea  an 
English  lake.  So  great  a  value  did  Eng- 
land set  upon  Minorca  that  when,  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  it  was  lost  for  a  mo- 
ment, through  an  error  of  judgment  on 
the  part  of  Admiral  Byng,  the  British 
people  were  seized  with  a  bloodthirsty 
frenzy,  and  one  of  the  foulest  judicial 
murders  known  to  history  was  committed 
when  that  gallant  commander  was  shot 
on  his  own  quarter-deck.  Yet  even  this 
island,  by  which  England  set  such  store, 
she  was  now  ready  to  surrender  in  ex- 
change for  the  help  of  Russia  against 
her  revolted  colonies  and  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1781  that  the  offer  of  Minorca  was 
made,  and  then  Catherine  had  so  far  ac- 
ceded to  the  general  combination  against 
England  that  she  could  not  but  refuse 
it.  That  such  an  offer  should  ever  have 
been  made  shows  how  important  an  alli- 
ance with  Russia  seemed  to  England  at 
the  moment  when  France  and  Spain 
were  leagued  against  her,  and  all  the 
neutral  powers  looked  on  her  with  hos- 
tile eyes.  We  can  thus  the  better  ap- 
preciate the  significance  of  the  step 
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which  Russia  was  now  to  take  with  ref- 
erence to  the  great  question  of  maritime 
law  which  was  beginning  to  agitate  the 
civilized  world. 

In  the  summer  of  1778,  the  French 
government,  with  intent  to  curb  the 
depredations  of  British  cruisers,  issued 
a  proclamation  adopting  the  Prussian 
doctrine  of  1752,  that  free  ships  make 
free  goods,  and  Vergennes  took  occasion 
to  suggest  that  Catherine  should  put 
herself  at  the  head  of  a  league  of  neu- 
tral powers  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing neutral  commerce  all  over  the  world. 
For  the  moment  no  decided  action  was 
taken,  but  the  idea  was  one  of  those 
broad  ideas  in  which  the  empress  de- 
lighted, and  she  devoted  herself  to  the 
historical  and  philosophical  study  of  the 
subject.  Count  Panin,  her  principal 
minister,  who  was  strongly  in  sympathy 
with  the  King  of  Prussia,  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  protecting  the  commerce 
of  minor  powers  against  England,  which 
since  1763  had  become  the  great  naval 
bully  of  the  world.  England  was  doubt- 
less acting  in  strict  accordance  with  time- 
honored  custom,  but  circumstances  had 
changed,  and  the  law  must  be  changed 
to  meet  them.  The  first  great  war  since 
1763  was  now  showing  that  England 
could  destroy  the  commerce  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  without  any  fear  of 
retaliation  except  through  a  universal 
war.  During  the  summers  of  1778  and 
1779,  Prussian,  Swedish,  Danish,  and 
Dutch  ships  were  continually  overhauled 
by  British  cruisers,  and  robbed  of  car- 
goes which  they  were  carrying  to  France. 
Such  gross  outrages  upon  private  prop- 
erty, however  sanctioned  by  laws  of  war 
that  had  grown  up  in  a  barbarous  age, 
awakened  general  indignation  through- 
out Europe  ;  and  from  whatever  quarter 
complaints  poured  in,  Vergennes  and 
Frederick  took  good  care  that  they 
should  be  laid  before  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  until  presently  she  came  to  look 
upon  herself  as  the  champion  of  little 
states  and  oppressed  tradesmen.  The 


British  depredations  were,  moreover,  apt 
to  be  characterized  by  an  arrogance 
which,  while  it  rendered  them  all  the 
more  exasperating,  sometimes  transcend- 
ed the  limits  of  aggression  prescribed  by 
the  rude  maritime  law  of  that  day. 
Upon  Netherland  commerce  England 
was  especially  severe,  for  the  Dutch  had 
more  merchant  shipping  than  any  other 
people  on  the  Continent,  with  a  weak 
navy  to  protect  it.  England  forbade 
the  Dutch  to  send  timber  to  France,  as 
it  would  probably  be  used  in  building 
ships  of  war.  On  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1779,  seventeen  Dutch  vessels,  laden 
with  tar  and  hemp,  and  other  materials 
useful  in  shipyards,  were  sailing  through 
the  English  Channel,  escorted  by  five 
ships-of-the-line  under  Count  Bylandt, 
when  toward  nightfall  they  were  over- 
taken and  hailed  by  a  British  squadron 
of  sixteen  ships-of-the-line  under  Ad- 
miral Fielding.  A  lively  parley  ensued. 
Bylandt  swore  that  his  ships  should  not 
be  searched,  and  Fielding  threatened 
violence.  While  this  was  going  on, 
twelve  of  the  Dutch  ships  got  away  un- 
der cover  of  darkness,  and  reached  in 
safety  the  French  ports  to  which  they 
were  bound.  Early  in  the  morning, 
Bylandt  fired  upon  the  boat  which  was 
bringing  a  party  of  British  officers  to 
search  the  merchantmen  that  remained. 
Upon  this,  three  British  ships  instantly 
poured  their  broadsides  into  the  Dutch 
flagship,  which  returned  the  compliment, 
and  then  hauled  down  its  flag,  as  resist- 
ance was  useless.  Nobody  was  killed, 
but  Fielding  seized  the  five  merchant- 
men, and  took  them  in  to  Portsmouth. 
The  States-General  of  the  Netherlands 
complained  of  the  outrage  to  Lord  Stor- 
mont,  the  new  foreign  secretary,  and  de- 
manded the  restitution  of  the  prizes. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  British 
court  of  admiralty,  and  the  singular 
doctrine  was  there  laid  down  that  the 
Dutch  vessels  were  virtually  blockade- 
runners,  and  as  such  were  lawfully  cap- 
tured !  "  Great  Britain,"  said  the  judge, 
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"  by  her  insular  position,  blocks  natural- 
ly all  the  ports  of  Spain  and  France, 
and  she  has  a  right  to  avail  herself  of 
this  position  as  a  gift  of  Providence." 
But  the  States-General  did  not  accept 
this  interpretation  of  the  law  and  theol- 
ogy of  the  matter,  and  they  appealed  to 
the  Empress  of  Russia. 

Just  at  this  moment  events  occurred 
which  compelled  Catherine  to  take  some 
decided  stand  on  the  question  of  neutral 
rights.  Through  fear  of  adding  her  to 
the  list  of  their  enemies,  the  British 
ministry  had  issued  the  most  stringent 
orders  that  no  Russian  vessel  should  be 
searched  or  molested,  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  Dutch  and  Danish  flags 
might  be  insulted  at  pleasure,  but  that 
of  Russia  must  be  respected;  and  so 
well  were  these  orders  obeyed  that 
Catherine  had  no  grounds  for  complaint 
against  England  on  this  score.  Spain, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  less  cautious. 
In  the  winter  of  1779-80,  her  cruisers 
captured  two  Russian  vessels  laden  with 
wheat,  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  their 
cargoes  were  destined  for  Gibraltar. 
The  ships  were  taken  into  Cadiz,  their 
cargoes  were  sold  at  auction,  and  their 
penniless  crews  were  outrageously  treat- 
ed by  the  people,  and  came  little  short 
of  starving.  Catherine  was  wild  with 
rage,  and  instantly  ordered  out  fifteen 
ships-of-the-line  and  five  frigates  for  the 
protection  of  Russian  commerce.  For 
a  moment  war  between  Spain  and  Russia 
was  imminent.  But  Panin  moved  with 
cautious  shrewdness,  and  consulted  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who  persuaded  Florida 
Blanca  to  restore  the  captured  ships, 
with  compensation  to  the  owners  of  the 
cargoes,  and  an  ample  apology  for  the 
blunder.  The  empress  was  satisfied, 
and  Panin  assured  her  that  now  the  time 
had  come  for  her  to  act  with  magna- 
nimity and  power,  laying  down  an  im- 
partial code  for  the  protection  of  mari- 
time commerce,  and  thus  establishing 
a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind 
through  all  future  ages.  On  the  8th  of 


March,  1780,  Catherine  issued  a  procla- 
mation, setting  forth  the  principles  of 
maritime  law  which  she  was  henceforth 
resolved  to  defend  by  force,  if  necessary. 
Henceforth  neutral  ships  were  to  sail 
unmolested  from  port  to  port,  even  on 
the  coasts  of  countries  at  war.  They 
were  to  be  free  to  carry  into  such  ports 
any  goods  or  merchandise  whatsoever, 
except  arms  and  ammunition,  and  the 
right  of  search  was  to  be  tolerated  as 
regarded  such  contraband  articles,  and 
for  no  other  purpose.  Hereafter  no  port 
was  to  be  considered  blockaded  unless 
the  enemy's  ships  of  war  should  be  near 
enough  to  make  it  dangerous  to  enter. 
These  principles  were  immediately  adopt- 
ed by  Spain,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  the  three  powers  actually  at  war 
with  England.  At  the  same  time,  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  entered  into  an  ar- 
rangement with  Russia  for  the  mutual 
protection  of  their  commerce.  It  was 
announced  that  for  every  Danish,  Swe- 
dish, or  Russian  ship  searched  or  seized 
by  the  cruisers  of  any  belligerent  power, 
a  strict  retaliation  would  be  made  by  the 
allied  navies  of  these  three  countries. 
This  covenant,  known  as  the  Armed 
Neutrality,  was  practically  a  threat  aimed 
at  England,  and  through  her  unwilling- 
ness to  alienate  Russia  it  proved  a  very 
effective  threat.  We  can  now  under- 
stand the  interest  shown  by  Denmark 
and  Russia  in  the  victory  of  Paul  Jones, 
and  we  can  also  appreciate  the  prodi- 
gious moral  effect  of  that  victory.  So 
overwhelming  was  England's  naval  su- 
periority that  the  capture  of  a  single  one 
of  her  war  ships  was  a  memorable  event. 
To  the  lesser  maritime  powers  it  seemed 
to  bring  the  United  States  at  once  into 
the  front  rank  of  belligerents.  The 
British  ministry  was  too  well  instructed 
to  be  brought  under  this  spell ;  but  in 
view  of  the  great  hostile  combination 
now  formed  against  it,  for  the  moment 
it  was  at  its  wits'  end.  "  An  ambiguous 
and  trimming  answer  was  given,"  says 
Sir  James  Harris  ;  "  we  seemed  equally 
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afraid  to  accept  or  dismiss  the  new-fan- 
gled doctrines.  I  was  instructed  secret- 
ly to  oppose,  but  avowedly  to  acquiesce 
in  them."  In  England,  the  wrath  and 
disgust  extended  to  all  parties.  Shel- 
burne  and  Camden  joined  with  North 
and  Thurlow  in  denouncing  Catherine's 
proclamation  as  an  impudent  attempt, 
on  the  part  of  an  upstart  power,  hardly 
known  on  the  sea  till  quite  lately,  to  dic- 
tate maritime  law  to  the  greatest  mari- 
time power  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
It  was  contended  that  the  right  to  search 
neutral  vessels  and  take  an  enemy's 
goods  from  them  was  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  international  law ;  and  jurists, 
of  course,  found  the  whole  body  of  pre- 
cedents on  the  side  of  this  opinion.  But 
in  spite  of  all  protests  these  "  new-fan- 
gled doctrines,"  subversive  of  all  pre- 
cedent, were  almost  immediately  adopt- 
ed throughout  Europe.  In  December, 
1780,  the  Netherlands  joined  the  Armed 
Neutrality,  under  circumstances  present- 
ly to  be  related.  In  May,  1781,  it  was 
joined  by  Prussia ;  in  October,  1781,  by 
the  Empire;  in  July,  1782,  by  Portu- 
gal; in  September,  1782,  by  the  Turk  ; 
in  February,  1783,  by  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples.  Though  England's  maritime 
strength  exceeded  that  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  league  taken  together,  she 
could  not  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  war 
with  all  the  world  at  once ;  and  thus 
the  doctrine  that  free  ships  make  free 
goods  acquired  a  firm  foothold.  In  the 
chaos  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  indeed, 
paper  blockades  and  illegal  seizures 
abounded,  and  it  fared  ill  with  neutral 
commerce  on  the  high  seas.  But  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Catherine  sur- 
vived that  terrible  crisis,  and  at  last 
they  were  formally  adopted  by  England 
at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  in 
1856. 

This  successful  assertion  of  the  rights 
of  neutrals  was  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  beneficent  revolutions  in  the  whole 
history  of  human  warfare.  It  was  the 
most  emphatic  declaration  that  had  ever 


been  made  of  the  principle  that  the  in- 
terests of  peace  are  paramount  and  per- 
manent, while  those  of  war  are  subordi- 
nate and  temporary.  In  the  interest  of 
commerce  it  put  a  mighty  curb  upon 
warfare,  and  announced  that  for  the  fu- 
ture the  business  of  the  producer  is  en- 
titled to  higher  consideration  than  that 
of  the  destroyer.  Few  things  have  ever 
done  so  much  to  confine  the  area  of 
warfare  and  limit  its  destructive  power. 
If  the  old  doctrine  were  in  force  at  the 
present  day,  when  commerce  has  ex- 
panded to  such  enormous  dimensions, 
and  every  sea  is  populous  with  merchant 
ships,  it  would  be  well-nigh  impossible 
for  any  two  maritime  powers  to  go  to 
war  without  dragging  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  into  the  struggle.  For  the  speedy 
accomplishment  of  this  great  reform  we 
have  chiefly  to  thank  the  Empress  Cath- 
erine, whose  action  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment was  so  prompt  and  decisive.  It  is 
curious  to  consider  that  an  act  which  so 
distinctly  subordinated  military  to  indus- 
trial interests  should  have  emanated 
from  that  country  of  Europe  which  had 
least  outgrown  the  militant  stage  of  civ- 
ilization, and  should  have  been  chiefly 
opposed  by  that  country  which  had  ad- 
vanced the  farthest  into  the  industrial 
stage.  It  is  a  brilliant  instance  of  what 
may  be  achieved  by  an  enlightened  des- 
pot when  circumstances  are  entirely  fa- 
vorable. Among  the  many  acts  of  Cath- 
erine which,  in  spite  of  her  horrible 
vices,  have  won  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind, this  is  doubtless  the  most  memo- 
rable ;  and  as  time  goes  on  we  shall 
realize  its  importance  more  and  more. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  Armed 
Neutrality  was  to  deprive  England  of 
one  of  her  principal  weapons  of  offense. 
To  add  to  her  embarrassment,  there  now 
came  war  with  Holland.  While  there 
was  strong  sympathy  between  the  Brit- 
ish and  Dutch  governments,  there  was 
great  jealousy  between  the  peoples  which 
had  so  long  been  rivals  in  the  colonial 
world.  Hence  there  were  two  parties 
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in  the  Netherlands,  —  the  party  of  the 
Stadtholder,  which  was  subservient  to 
the  policy  of  the  British  government, 
and  the  popular  party,  which  looked 
with  favor  upon  the  American  cause. 
The  popular  party  was  far  the  more  nu- 
merous, including  all  the  merchants  of 
the  most  mercantile  of  countries,  and  it 
was  especially  strong  in  the  city  of  Am- 
sterdam. A  brisk  trade  —  illicit  from 
the  British  point  of  view  —  was  carried 
on  between  Holland  and  the  United 
States,  chiefly  through  the  little  Dutch 
island  of  St.  Eustatius,  in  the  West  In- 
dies. An  equally  lively  trade  went  on  be- 
tween Holland  and  France,  and  against 
this  England  felt  that  she  had  an  espe- 
cial right  to  make  complaint.  Her  re- 
lations with  Holland  were  regulated  not 
simply  by  the  ordinary  law  of  nations, 
but  by  careful  and  elaborate  treaties, 
made  in  the  days  when  the  two  peoples 
were  leagued  in  sympathy  against  the 
aggressive  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  In 
1678,  it  had  been  agreed  that  if  either 
England  or  Holland  should  be  attacked 
by  France,  both  powers  should  make 
common  cause  against  their  common 
enemy ;  and  in  1716  this  agreement  had 
been  renewed  in  such  wise  as  to  include 
the  contingency  of  an  attack  by  Spain, 
since  a  younger  branch  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  had  succeeded  to  the  Spanish 
throne.  When,  in  1779,  Spain  declared 
war  against  England,  the  latter  power 
accordingly  called  upon  the  Netherlands 
for  aid ;  but  no  aid  was  given,  for  the 
Dutch  felt  that  they  had  an  especial 
right  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  Eng- 
land. By  that  same  treaty  which  in 
1674  had  finally  given  New  York  to  the 
English,  it  had  been  provided  that  in 
case  either  England  or  Holland  should 
ever  go  to  war  with  any  other  country, 
the  ordinary  rules  of  maritime  law  should 
not  be  enforced  as  between  these  two 
friendly  commercial  powers.  It  was 
agreed  that  either  power  might  freely 
trade  with  the  enemies  of  the  other ; 
and  such  a  treaty  was  at  that  time  great- 
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ly  to  the  credit  of  both  nations.  It  was 
made  in  a  moment  when  an  honorable 
spirit  of  commercial  equity  prevailed. 
But  it  was  one  of  the  chief  symptoms  of 
the  utter  demoralization  of  the  British 
government  in  1778,  after  the  untimely 
death  of  Lord  Chatham,  that  these  treaty 
obligations  were  completely  ignored ;  and 
in  the  general  plunder  of  merchant  ship- 
ping which  went  on  at  that  time,  no  na- 
tion suffered  like  the  Dutch.  George 
III.  now  felt  that  he  had  got  everything 
into  his  own  hands,  and  when  the  Dutch 
complained  he  gave  them  to  understand 
that,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  he  should  do 
as  he  pleased.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  was  rather  cool  for  England 
to  ask  aid  against  Spain,  and  the  Dutch 
very  naturally  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
demand.  It  was  thus  a  very  pretty 
quarrel  as  it  stood  at  the  end  of  1779, 
when  Fielding  fired  upon  the  flagship 
of  Count  Bylandt,  and  Paul  Jones  was 
allowed  to  stay  with  his  prizes  ten  weeks 
in  a  Dutch  harbor.  Each  party  was 
thus  furnished  with  an  "  outrage."  The 
righteous  anger  of  the  Dutch  over  the 
high-handed  conduct  of  Fielding  was 
matched  by  the  British  chagrin  over  the 
victory  of  Jones.  The  Stadtholder's 
weak  efforts  to  keep  the  peace  were 
quite  overwhelmed  in  the  storm  of  wrath 
that  arose.  After  much  altercation,  Eng- 
land notified  Holland  that  all  treaties 
between  the  two  countries  must  be  con- 
sidered as  abrogated,  owing  to  the  faith- 
less behavior  of  the  Dutch  in  refusing 
aid  against  Spain,  in  trading  with  France 
and  America,  in  resisting  the  right  of 
search,  and  in  sheltering  Paul  Jones. 
Having  thus  got  rid  of  the  treaties,  Eng- 
land proceeded  to  act  as  if  there  were 
no  such  thing  as  international  law  where 
Dutchmen  were  concerned.  During  the 
summer  of  1780,  the  wholesale  robbery 
on  the  high  seas  grew  worse  than  ever, 
and,  with  a  baseness  that  seems  almost 
incredible,  the  British  ambassador  at  the 
Hague  was  instructed  to. act  as  a  spy, 
and  gather  information  concerning  the 
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voyages  of  Dutch  merchants,  so  that 
British  cruisers  might  know  just  where 
to  pounce  upon  the  richest  prizes.  Thus 
goaded  beyond  human  endurance,  Hol- 
land at  last  joined  the  Armed  Neutral- 
ity, hoping  thereby  to  enlist  in  her  be- 
half the  formidable  power  of  Russia. 

But  the  policy  of  England,  though 
bold  and  arrogant  in  the  extreme,  was 
so  far  well  considered  as  to  have  pro- 
vided against  such  an  emergency.  She 
was  determined  to  make  war  on  Hol- 
land, to  punish  her  for  joining  the 
Armed  Neutrality;  but  if  she  were  to 
avow  this  reason,  it  would  at  once  entail 
war  with  Russia  also,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  find  some  other  reason. 
The  requisite  bone  of  contention  was 
furnished  by  a  curiously  opportune  ac- 
cident. In  October,  1780,  an  American 
packet  was  captured  off  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  and  among  the  prisoners 
was  Henry  Laurens,  lately  president  of 
Congress,  now  on  his  way  to  the  Hague 
to  negotiate  a  loan.  He  threw  his  pa- 
pers overboard,  but  a  quick-witted  tar 
jumped  after  them,  and  caught  them  in 
the  water.  Among  them  was  found  a 
project  for  a  future  treaty  of  commerce 
between  the  Netherlands  and  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  secretly  concert- 
ed two  years  before  between  Jean  de 
Neufville,  an  Amsterdam  merchant,  and 
William  Lee,  an  American  commissioner 
to  Berlin.  It  was  signed  also  by  Van 
Berckel,  the  chief  magistrate  of  Amster- 
dam ;  but  as  it  had  been  neither  author- 
ized nor  sanctioned  by  the  States-Gen- 
eral or  by  Congress,  it  had  no  validity 
whatever.  Quite  naturally,  however, 
the  discovery  of  such  a  document  caused 
much  irritation  in  England,  and  it  fur- 
nished just  the  sort  of  excuse  for  go- 
ing to  war  which  the  ministry  wanted. 
To  impose  upon  the  imagination  of  the 
common  people,  Laurens  was  escorted 
through  the  streets  of  London  by  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers,  and  shut  up  in  the  Tow- 
er, where  he  was  denied  pen  and  paper, 
and  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter  his 


room.  A  demand  was  made  upon  Hol- 
land to  disavow  the  act  of  Van  Berckel, 
and  to  inflict  condign  punishment  upon 
him  and  his  accomplices,  "  as  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace  and  violators  of  the 
rights  of  nations."  In  making  this  de- 
mand, it  was  foreseen  that  the  States- 
General  would  disavow  the  act  of  Van 
Berckel,  but  would  nevertheless  decline 
to  regard  him  as  a  fit  subject  for  punish- 
ment. The  message  was  sent  to  the 
British  ambassador  at  the  Hague  on  the 
3d  of  November.  It  was  then  known 
in  England  that  Holland  contemplated 
joining  the  Northern  league,  but  the  de- 
cisive step  had  not  yet  been  actually 
taken  by  the  States-General.  The  am- 
bassador was  secretly  instructed  by  Lord 
Stormont  not  to  present  the  demand 
for  the  disavowal  and  punishment  of 
Van  Berckel  unless  it  should  become 
absolutely  certain  that  Holland  had  joined 
the  league.  At  their  meeting  in  Novem- 
ber, the  States-General  voted  to  join  the 
league,  and  the  demand  was  accordingly 
presented.  Everything  happened  ac- 
cording to  the  programme.  The  States- 
General  freely  condemned  and  disavowed 
the  Amsterdam  affair,  and  offered  to 
make  reparation  ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
punishment  of  Van  Berckel,  they  decid- 
ed that  an  inquiry  must  first  be  made  as 
to  the  precise  nature  of  his  offense  and 
the  court  most  fit  for  trying  him.  Eng- 
land replied  by  a  peremptory  demand 
for  the  immediate  punishment  of  Van 
Berckel,  and,  without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer, proceeded  to  declare  war  against 
Holland  on  the  20th  of  December.  Four 
days  before  this,  the  swiftest  ship  that 
could  be  found  was  sent  to  Admiral 
Rodney,  who  was  then  at  Barbadoes, 
ordering  him  to  seize  upon  St.  Eustatius 
without  a  moment's  delay. 

Whatever  other  qualities  may  have 
been  lacking  in  the  British  ministry  at 
this  time,  they  certainly  were  not  want- 
ing in  pluck.  England  had  now  to  fight 
single-handed  against  four  nations,  three 
of  which  were,  after  herself,  the  chief 
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naval  powers  of  the  world.  According 
to  the  Malmesbury  Diaries,  "this  bold 
conduct  made  a  great  and  useful  impres- 
sion upon  the  Empress  "  of  Russia.  It 
was  partly  with  a  view  to  this  moral 
effect  that  the  ministry  were  so  ready 
to  declare  war.  It  was  just  at  this  time 
that  they  were  proposing,  by  the  offer 
of  Minorca,  to  tempt  Catherine  into  an 
alliance  with  England ;  and  they  did 
not  wish  to  have  her  interpret  their 
eagerness  to  secure  her  aid  as  a  confes- 
sion of  weakness  or  discouragement.  By 
making  war  on  Holland,  they  sought  to 
show  themselves  as  full  of  the  spirit  of 
fight  as  ever.  To  strengthen  the  im- 
pression, Harris  blustered  and  bragged. 
The  Dutch,  said  he,  "  are  ungrateful, 
dirty,  senseless  boors,  and,  since  they 
will  be  ruined,  must  submit  to  their 
fate."  But  in  all  this  the  British  gov- 
ernment was  sailing  very  near  the  wind. 
Prince  Galitzin,  the  Russian  ambassador 
at  the  Hague,  correctly  reported  that 
the  accession  of  Holland  to  the  Armed 
Neutrality  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
war,  and  that  the  Amsterdam  affair  was 
only  a  pretext.  Upon  this  ground,  the 
Dutch  requested  armed  assistance  from 
Catherine,  as  chief  of  the  league.  The 
empress  hesitated ;  she  knew  the  true 
state  of  the  case  as  well  as  any  one,  but 
it  was  open  to  her  to  accept  the  British 
story  or  not,  as  might  seem  best.  Dis- 
patches from  Berlin  announced  that 
Frederick  was  very  angry.  When  he 
first  heard  the  news,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Well !  since  the  English  want  a  war 
with  the  whole  world,  they  shall  have 
it."  Catherine  then  sat  down  and  wrote 
with  her  own  hand  a  secret  letter  to 
Frederick,  asking  him  if  he  would  join 
her  in  making  war  upon  England.  On 
second  thoughts,  the  King  of  Prussia 
concluded  there  was  no  good  reason  for 
taking  part  in  the  affair,  and  he  advised 
Catherine  also  to  keep  her  hands  free. 
This  decided  the  empress.  She  did  not 
care  to  make  war  upon  England,  ex- 
cept with  such  overwhelming  force  as  to 


be  sure  of  extorting  very  important  con- 
cessions. She  accordingly  chose  to  be- 
lieve the  British  story,  and  she  refused 
to  aid  the  Dutch,  on  the  ground  that 
their  quarrel  with  England  grew  out  of 
a  matter  with  which  the  Armed  Neutral- 
ity had  nothing  to  do.  At  the  same 
time,  after  dallying  for  awhile  with  the 
offer  of  Minorca,  she  refused  that  also, 
and  decided  to  preserve  to  the  end  the 
impartial  attitude  which  she  had  main- 
tained from  the  beginning. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  3d  of  February, 
1781,  a  powerful  fleet  under  Rodney, 
with  the  force  of  5000  men  which  had 
been  detached  in  November,  1779,  from 
Clinton's  army  in  New  York,  appeared 
before  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  and 
summoned  it  to  surrender.  The  Dutch 
governor,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  war 
had  begun,  had  only  fifty-five  soldiers 
on  the  island.  He  had  no  choice  but  to 
surrender,  and  the  place  was  given  up 
without  a  blow.  The  scene  which  en- 
sued was  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  in 
all  the  history  of  England.  The  Brit- 
ish had  an  especial  spleen  against  this 
wealthy  little  island,  which  had  come  to 
be  the  centre  of  an  enormous  trade  be- 
tween France  and  Holland  and  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Rodney  called  it  a  nest  of 
thieves,  and  declared  that  "  this  rock, 
only  six  miles  in  length  and  three  in 
breadth,  had  done  England  more  harm 
than  all  the  arms  of  her  most  potent 
enemies,  and  alone  supported  the  in- 
famous American  rebellion."  His  col- 
league, General  Vaughan,  who  com- 
manded the  land  force,  regarded  it  as  a 
feeder  for  the  American  "  colonies,"  of 
which  the  summary  extinction  would  go 
far  toward  ending  the  war.  With  such 
feelings,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  do 
their  work  thoroughly  ;  and  accordingly 
they  confiscated  to  the  crown  not  only 
all  the  public  stores,  but  all  the  private 
property  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  or- 
ders were  carried  out  with  great  bru- 
tality. The  goods  in  the  warehouses 
were  seized  and  laden  upon  ships,  to  be 
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carried  away  and  sold  at  auction  in  the 
neighboring  islands.  Every  kind  of 
private  and  personal  property  was  laid 
hold  of,  and  the  beggared  inhabitants 
were  turned  out-of-doors  and  ordered  to 
quit  the  island.  The  total  value  of  the 
booty  amounted  to  more  than  twenty 
million  dollars.  Among  the  victims  of 
this  robbery  were  many  British  mer- 
chants, who  were  no  better  treated  than 
the  rest.  Rodney  tore  up  their  remon- 
strance without  reading  it,  and  exclaimed, 
"  This  island  is  Dutch,  and  everything 
in  it  is  Dutch,  and  as  Dutch  you  shall 
all  be  treated."  The  proceedings  were 
fitly  crowned  by  a  contemptible  act  of 
treachery.  The  Dutch  flag  was  kept 
flying  as  a  decoy,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  next  seven  weeks  more  than  fifty 
American  ships,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of 
the  island,  were  captured  by  the  aid  of 
this  dirty  stratagem. 

The  conduct  of  the  government  in 
declaring  war  against  Holland  was  de- 
nounced by  the  Whigs  as  criminal,  and 
the  true  character  of  the  shameful  af- 
fair of  St.  Eustatius  was  shown  up  by 
Burke  in  two  powerful  speeches.  But 
the  government  capped  the  climax  of 
infamy  when  it  deliberately  approved 
the  conduct  of  Rodney,  and  praised  him 
for  it.  Many  of  the  British  victims, 
however,  brought  their  cases  before  the 
courts,  and  obtained  judgments  which 
condemned  as  illegal  the  seizure  of  pri- 
vate property  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned. On  the  continent  of  Europe, 
the  outrage  awakened  general  indigna- 
tion, as  an  infraction  of  the  laws  and 
usages  of  civilized  warfare,  the  like  of 
which  had  not  been  seen  for  many 
years;  and  it  served  to  alienate  from 
Great  Britain  the  little  sympathy  that 
remained  for  her. 

The  position  of  England  at  this  time 
was  alarming,  as  well  as  ignominious. 
She  had  contrived  to  league  against  her- 
self, in  various  degrees  of  hostility,  near- 
ly the  whole  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
the  most  distressing  part  of  the  situa- 


tion, to  all  liberal-minded  Englishmen, 
was  the  undeniable  fact  that  this  hos- 
tility was  well  deserved.  To  the  his- 
torian who  appreciates  the  glorious  part 
which  England  has  played  in  history, 
the  proceedings  here  recorded  are  pain- 
ful to  contemplate  ;  and  to  no  one  should 
they  be  more  painful  than  to  the  Ameri- 
can, whose  forefathers  climbed  with 
Wolfe  the  rugged  bank  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence ;  or  a  century  earlier,  from  their 
homes  in  New  England  forests  heard 
with  delight  of  Naseby  and  Marston 
Moor ;  or  back  yet  another  hundred 
years,  in  Lincolnshire  villages  defied  the 
tyranny  of  Gardiner  and  Bonner ;  or  at 
a  yet  more  remote  period  did  yeoman's 
service  in  the  army  of  glorious  Earl 
Simon,  or  stood,  perhaps,  beside  great 
Edward  on  the  hallowed  fields  of  Pal- 
estine. The  pride  with  which  one  re- 
calls such  memories  as  these  explains 
and  justifies  the  sorrow  and  disgust 
with  which  one  contemplates  the  specta- 
cle of  a  truculent  George  Germaine,  an 
unscrupulous  Storm  ont,  or  a  frivolous 
North ;  or  hears  the  dismal  stories  of 
Indian  massacres,  of  defenseless  villages 
laid  in  ashes,  of  the  slaughter  of  un- 
armed citizens,  of  legalized  robbery  on 
the  ocean  highway,  or  of  colossal  buc- 
caneering, such  as  that  which  was  wit- 
nessed at  St.  Eustatius.  The  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  is  that 
period  of  English  history  of  which  an 
enlightened  Englishman  must  feel  most 
ashamed,  as  an  enlightened  Frenchman 
feels  ashamed  of  the  reigns  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  two  Bonapartes.  All 
these  were  periods  of  wholesale  political 
corruption,  of  oppression  at  home  and 
unrighteous  warfare  abroad,  and  all  in- 
vited swift  retribution  in  the  shape  of 
diminished  empire  and  temporary  lower- 
ing of  the  national  prestige.  It  was  not 
until  some  time  after  the  downfall  of 
the  personal  government  of  George  III. 
that  England  began  to  resume  her  nat- 
ural place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  liberal 
and  progressive  powers.  Toward  that 
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happy  result,  the  renewal  and  purifica- 
tion of  English  political  life,  the  sturdy 
fight  sustained  by  the  Americans  in  de- 
fense of  their  liberties  did  much  to  con- 


tribute. The  winning  of  independence 
by  the  Americans  was  the  winning  of  a 
higher  political  standpoint  for  England 
and  for  the  world. 

John  Fiske. 


ISLAND  DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  CASPIAN. 


A  PORTION  of  my  six  months'  sojourn 
in  the  government  of  Astrakhan  was 
devoted  to  a  tour  through  the  fisheries 
of  the  Lower  Volga  and  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  it  was  in  preparing  for  my  trip 
southwards  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  a  family  whose  name  is  a  "  house- 
hold word  "  throughout  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. Not  to  ally  the  Sapozhnikofs  with 
the  rise  of  the  fishing  industries  in  Rus- 
sia would  be  well-nigh  as  unnatural  as 
to  dissociate  the  Rothschilds  from  the 
history  of  banking  in  Europe.  Yet  the 
reputation  of  the  firm  at  Astrakhan  is 
as  intensely  local  in  some  of  its  aspects 
as  it  is  wide-spread  and  cosmopolitan 
in  others.  Successive  members  of  that 
firm,  among  them  the  earliest  contribu- 
tors to  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  have 
left  marks  upon  the  annals  of  Astrakhan 
that  cannot  soon  be  effaced  nor  forgotten. 
Nor  is  it  for  so-called  enterprise  —  for 
the  good  always  done  by  the  right  em- 
ployment of  capital  —  that  the  firm  is 
best  remembered  by  the  "  metropolis  of 
the  Caspian."  It  is  a  repute  for  a  kind 
of  philanthropy  not  at  all  common  in 
these  days  that  seems  to  have  been  most 
easily  won  by  the  Sapozhnikofs.  They 
were  the  first  among  Russian  industrial 
firms  to  bestow  pensions  upon  workmen 
after  a  certain  length  of  service,  and 
they  have  long  insisted  on  providing 
wedding  dowries  for  the  daughters  of 
their  employe's.  By  far  the  larger  num- 
ber of  their  benefactions  are  unknown 
and  incommunicable,  because  of  the  se- 
crecy with  which  the  firm  has  always 
sought  to  guard  its  simple  and  natural 


impulses  from  misconstruction  ;  yet  some 
of  the  deeds  which  have  created  its  popu- 
larity in  Astrakhan  are  of  much  too  pub- 
lic and  historic  a  character  to  be  easily 
suppressed  even  in  the  interests  of  mod- 
esty. One  of  them  carries  the  local 
memory  back  to  an  unusual  spring  rising 
of  the  waters,  many  years  ago,  when  the 
Volga,  having  broken  through  its  natural 
barriers,  began  to  spread  and  threaten 
the  dwellings  of  a  number  of  peasant 
laborers.  Hundreds  of  workmen  had 
been  hurried  up  to  repair  the  breach,  but 
the  earth  cast  into  it  was  as  quickly 
washed  away  by  the  fast-rising  flood.  At 
this  juncture,  the  Sapozhnikofs,  without 
feeling  their  interests  jeopardized  (save 
in  a  truly  humanitarian  sense),  at  once 
threw  open  their  extensive  stores,  and 
directed  the  workmen  to  use  their  flour 
in  arresting  the  inundation.  Thousands 
of  bags  were  carried  down  to  the  breach, 
and  there  piled  up  into  a  solid  wall, 
against  which  the  waters  broke  in  vain. 
The  flour,  of  course,  perished,  causing 
to  the  Sapozhnikofs  a  loss  of  nearly  half 
a  million  of  roubles  ;  yet  the  Volga  was 
beaten  back,  and  the  poor  laborers' 
homes  were  preserved  from  destruction. 
It  was  through  M.  Alexander  Alexei 
Sapozhnikof,  its  youngest  member,  that 
the  firm  received  my  first  call  in  As- 
trakhan. I  found  a  fine  representative 
of  that  modern  type  of  young  Russia 
which  is  now  leaving  its  impress  upon 
the  contemporary  history  of  the  father- 
land. I  mean  by  this  that  I  met  a 
young  man  of  charming  manners,  a  cos- 
mopolitan by  education,  travel,  and  sym- 
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pathy ;  one  who  liked  nothing  better 
than  to  know  foreigners  and  exchange 
views  with  them.  Alexei  Alexandrovich 
conversed  with  me  in  English,  which 
he  spoke  with  Russian  correctness.  His 
knowledge  of  languages  was  still  fur- 
ther shown  by  the  French,  German,  and 
Italian  books  —  newly  arrived,  some  of 
them  still  uncut  —  that  lay  on  his  library 
table.  What  most  impressed  me  in  this 
enlightened  young  millionaire  was  the 
great  simplicity  of  his  character,  the 
ease  and  gentlemanliness  of  his  demean- 
or, and  an  utter  absence  of  that  snob- 
bery of  wealth  which  sometimes  gives 
such  offensive  odor  to  the  possession  of 
money,  in  the  countries  which  the  com- 
mercial spirit  has  claimed  for  its  own. 

Our  interview  ended  in  Alexei  Alex- 
androvich inviting  me  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  fisheries  of  the  firm,  on  the  island 
of  Iskamin,  reached  in  twenty  hours  of 
steaming  from  Astrakhan.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  I  received  a  note  in- 
forming me  that  the  screw-boat  the  Two 
Brothers  would  be  at  my  disposal  at 
seven  o'clock  the  same  evening,  in  case 
I  decided  to  begin  my  trip  at  that  hour. 
I  accepted  the  offer  without  delay,  and 
at  the  time  named  found  a  handsome, 
newly  painted  steamer  awaiting  my  ar- 
rival, near  the  Sapozhnikof  quay.  My 
host,  who  had  strolled  down  to  wish  me 
a  pleasant  journey,  briefly  introduced 
me  to  the  captain,  and  politely  commit- 
ted the  vessel  and  its  crew  to  my  direc- 
tion. A  steward  thereupon  showed  me 
the  way  to  the  cabin  which  had  been 
set  apart  for  my  use.  A  brightly  pol- 
ished samovar  hissed  on  a  central  table, 
as  we  entered  a  room  as  snug  and  com- 
fortably furnished,  I  am  ready  to  aver, 
as  any  ever  prepared  for  ocean  traveler 
since  steamships  began;  and  such  was 
the  effect  of  an  open  door,  permitting  a 
glimpse  into  the  larder,  that  in  ten  min- 
utes I  was  ready  for  tea.  Half  an  hour 
later,  I  went  on  deck,  and  found  myself 
afloat  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  autocrat,  as 
it  were,  of  my  own  little  craft,  and 


journeying  rapidly  southwards  twixt  two 
twilights  :  on  the  one  hand,  the  vanish- 
ing lights  of  Astrakhan;  on  the  other, 
the  dying  glow  of  a  September  day. 

Soon  after  sunrise,  next  morning,  I 
had  my  first  view  of  the  isles  of  the 
Caspian.  Some  of  them  are  mere  spots 
of  green  girdled  by  the  blue  sea  ;  others 
present  their  sandy  tops  to  the  sky  for 
miles.  But  all  have  been  built  by 
"  Mother  Volga,"  with  the  sediment  of 
which  that  venerable  lady  has  been  de- 
spoiling the  Russian  earth  for  so  many 
centuries.  In  the  larger  maps  of  this 
little-known  territory  the  islands  depend 
from  Astrakhan  like  a  bunch  of  grapes 
clinging  to  its  parent  stalk ;  yet  to  the 
naked  eye,  harvesting  its  own  knowl- 
edge, they  seem  thrust  apart  by  waters 
as  wide  as  the  Neva  or  the  Thames,  the 
distance  between  some  of  them  almost 
equaling  that  from  horizon  to  horizon. 
A  generous  climate  and  a  tender  sky, 
the  one  recalling  Southern  France,  the 
other  suggesting  Italy,  are  Heaven's 
dower  to  all  these  marine  oases;  and 
they  flourish,  from  the  Volga's  mouth  to 
the  Wolf's  Tail,  with  a  perennial  pros- 
perity that  is  none  the  less  wonderful 
because  it  is  unknown  in  countries  far 
away. 

Here  in  the  deeps  of  an  inland  sea, 
isolated  alike  from  the  worlds  of  the 
East  and  the  West  by  the  liquid  rim  of 
the  Caspian,  are  the  homes  of  populations 
more  remarkable,  perhaps,  than  any 
that  have  yet  been  produced  by  the  civ- 
ilization of  a  modern  state.  Scattered 
over  a  hundred  islands,  and  not  number- 
ing more  than  a  few  thousand  persons, 
this  ideal  community  lives  a  life  of  com- 
plete indifference  to  all  that  may  be  hap- 
pening on  the  mainland.  Its  men  and 
women  are  born,  live,  work,  and  die 
without  caring  to  see  more  of  Russia  or 
of  human  existence  than  that  which  can 
be  glimpsed  from  their  own  or  some 
neighboring  islet.  New  ideas,  as  they 
are  called,  never  penetrate  into  regions 
like  these,  yet  it  has  been  here  given  to 
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a  simple  fishing  population  to  solve  the 
problem  of  individual  rights  whole  dec- 
ades in  advance  of  the  socialisms  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  the  West.  No  law  is  here 
needed  to  maintain  the  repute  of  the 
community  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  nor 
is  force,  public  or  private,  relied  upon 
for  immoral  services  in  the  interest  of 
moral  ends.  A  policeman  is  never  seen ; 
the  very  function  of  judgeship  seems 
to  be  unknown  amongst  the  people.  I 
hardly  need  add  that  there  has  not  been 
noted  for  years,  in  these  favored  spots, 
the  faintest  suggestions  of  vice  or  of 
crime. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  perchance 
wonder  by  how  much  diligent  church 
work  or  missionary  enterprise  such  im- 
munities have  been  purchased.  Plenti- 
ful as  are  churches  in  Russia,  I  saw  none 
in  the  islands  of  the  Caspian.  The 
priest  is  as  rare  as  the  policeman.  It 
is  true  that  church  ceremonies  are  oc- 
casionally necessary,  but  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitary  to  perform  them  must  be 
brought  from  territories  afar  off.  Stran- 
gest of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  passport 
system,  enforced  throughout  the  main- 
land, is  here  so  relaxed  that  "papers" 
are  not  asked  for ;  there  being,  in  real- 
ity, no  one  to  demand  them.  A  sem- 
blance of  authority  may  be  found  in  the 
personage  known  as  the  fisheries  inspec- 
tor, but  his  duties  concern  the  submarine 
rather  than  the  overground  population. 

The  real  cause  of  this  ideal  state  of 
things  is  to  be  found  in  the  simplicity  of 
the  aims  and  lives  of  the  people.  In  this 
one  little  corner  of  the  world,  at  least, 
there  is  no  struggle  going  on  for  the  pos- 
session of  wealth.  Classes  of  rich  and 
poor  remain  unrepresented  by  the  faint- 
est signs  of  social  differentiation.  The 
inhabitants  seem  equally  well  to  do,  and 
all  labor,  without  exception,  to  satisfy 
only  the  simplest  needs  of  existence. 
Pitiless  competition  is  yet  a  stranger, 
for  the  work  is  constant,  and  the  popu- 
lation varies  little  in  number  from  year 
to  year.  Food  is  incredibly  cheap,  at  a 


price  menaced  by  no  monopoly  or  tariff 
law:  indeed,  the  fish  diet  upon  which 
the  people  subsist  almost  exclusively  has 
been  said  with  truth,  comparative  if 
not  absolute,  to  cost  nothing.  Never- 
theless, it  enters  not  into  anybody's  head 
to  take  a  selfish  advantage  of  the  small- 
est of  such  favoring  circumstances.  The 
hearts  of  these  toilers  have  grown  great 
in  their  constant  battle  with  the  sea,  and 
it  is  out  of  mutual  sympathies,  not  from 
disintegrating  hates,  that  their  wonder- 
ful democracy  —  compound  of  Russian, 
Tatar,  and  Calmuck  —  has  drawn  its 
simple  virtues,  its  unconscious  greatness, 
and  its  cohering  strength. 

Iskamin  itself  —  fairly  representative 
of  the  group  —  is  an  island  about  three 
miles  in  diameter;  partly  dotted  with 
sand-hills,  or  bugri,  near  the  point  of 
debarkation,  on  the  west  falling  towards 
the  water  in  a  gentle  slope  of  green. 
Most  of  the  houses  were  visible  within 
easy  distance  of  the  pier ;  further  inland, 
a  few  domiciles  alternated  with  Calmuck 
kibitkas,  or  the  wooden  huts  of  some 
Tatar  agriculturists.  Having  pointed 
out  from  the  deck  these  signs  of  civili- 
zation, the  captain  escorted  me  to  the 
place  selected  for  my  sojourn  while  on  the 
island,  —  a  small  country  house  of  two 
stories,  built  on  rising  ground,  and  com- 
manding, from  a  balcony,  a  view  over 
the  larger  part  of  Iskamin.  The  cook 
had  preceded  me,  I  was  informed,  and 
ere  I  could  fairly  take  possession  of  my 
apartments  a  young  man  came  forward 
to  state  that  he  had  been  requested  to 
watch  over  my  comfort,  to  provide  me 
with  such  amusement  as  the  island  af- 
forded, to  make  me  as  familiar  as  I 
cared  to  be  with  methods  of  fishing,  and 
to  accompany  me  in  whatever  direction 
I  needed  his  society  or  his  help. 

On  the  day  following,  I  allowed  my- 
self to  be  conducted  to  the  fisheries  of 
Iskamin.  Our  first  visit  was  paid  to  the 
large  wooden  building  in  which  fish, 
having  been  received  from  the  boats,  are 
opened,  salted,  and  packed  in  barrels 
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for  transit.  Work  had  been  temporari- 
ly suspended,  but  we  found  nearly  two 
hundred  young  women  standing  together 
at  the  end  of  the  shed  (almost  every 
face  turned  inward),  chanting  Russian 
songs.  The  spectator's  first  glance  fell 
upon  the  rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes  of 
the  group  ;  his  next  rested  on  the  mas- 
culine picturesqueness  of  their  attire. 
Each  wore  loose-fitting,  white  linen 
trousers,  a  short  jacket,  and  a  head-dress 
consisting  of  a  large  colored  handker- 
chief, carried  over  the  crown  and  tied 
beneath  the  chin.  Sometimes  the  girls 
sang  in  unison  ;  at  other  times  solos  were 
given,  the  singer  exhausting  her  memory 
and  vocal  resources  before  yielding  place 
to  her  neighbor.  Of  the  gestures  in- 
dulged in,  there  was  one  in  which  the 
whole  group  took  part ;  it  consisted  of  a 
swinging,  balancing  motion  of  the  body, 
the  feet  being  carried  alternately  to  the 
right  and  left. 

All  at  once  an  immense  barge  was 
seen  approaching  the  landing-place. 
The  singing  broke  off  abruptly,  the 
group  dissolved,  and  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  each  girl  had  taken  her  seat  at 
a  low  stool,  provided  with  a  small  table. 
The  worker  was  then  seen  to  be  armed 
with  two  implements  :  one  a  sharp  hook 
set  in  a  handle,  the  other  a  keen-bladed 
knife.  As  soon  as  the  fish  have  been 
unloaded,  a  heap  of  them  is  placed  near 
each  stool.  Using  her  hook,  the  girl 
catches  up  a  fish,  and,  dealing  with  it  on 
the  table  before  her,  slits  it  with  the 
knife  in  three  places  from  head  to  tail, 
a  dextrous  final  movement  discarding  the 
entrails.  Each  fish,  after  being  treat- 
ed in  this  way,  is  thrown  upon  a  sec- 
ond heap,  for  salting.  Another  worker 
thrusts  salt  into  the  longitudinal  slits 
left  by  the  knife,  and  then  deposits  the 
fish  in  a  barrel,  for  final  exportation. 
Frequent  repetition  has  given  to  both 
operations  a  rapidity  which  makes  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  follow  them.  An 
expert  worker  is  said  to  be  capable, 
even  with  allowance  made  for  long  stop- 


pages, of  opening  two  thousand  fishes  in 
a  day. 

The  girls  who  open  fish  work  "  by  the 
piece,"  receiving  at  the  rate  of  a  rouble 
a  thousand,  in  a  part  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire where  the  laborer  is  better  off  with 
Is.  6d.,  or  thirty  cents,  per  day,  than  is 
many  a  West  European  artisan  paid  five 
or  six  times  that  amount.  The  salters, 
on  the  other  hand,  receive  a  fixed  salary, 
determined  by  their  experience  and  ca- 
pacity. Work  generally  begins  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  there  is 
light  at  that  time  ;  but  the  length  of  the 
workingday  is  often  extremely  irregular, 
since  it  depends  on  the  success  of  the 
fishing  operations,  the  state  of  the  car- 
goes, and  other  variable  circumstances. 
To  save  a  newly  arrived  load  of  fish 
from  putrefaction,  it  is  occasionally  ne- 
cessary to  work  throughout  the  night. 

From  the  vataga  thus  described  I 
was  escorted  to  a  prettily  decorated 
pleasure-boat,  lying  close  to  the  pier. 
Six  Calmuck  rowers,  rendered  pictur- 
esque alike  by  nature  and  art,  pulled  us 
rapidly  from  Iskamin.  In  an  hour  the 
islands  had  fallen  behind,  and  the  Cas- 
pian, in  all  its  blue  and  rippled  extent, 
lay  peeping  at  us  over  the  last  sand- 
bank to  the  south.  A  barge-like  vessel, 
without  bulwarks,  resembling  many  of 
the  Finnish  craft  seen  in  the  Neva,  had 
been  moored  near  the  bank,  and  on  its 
deck  we  saw  twenty  Mongol  figures 
turning  a  rude  wooden  capstan.  From 
the  capstan  a  line  ran  into  the  water,  on 
the  surface  of  which  it  was  stretched  in 
an  immense  circle,  fully  half  a  mile  in 
circumference.  The  Calmucks  turned 
their  capstan  with  deliberate  slowness, 
by  a  series  of  impulses  that  carried  each 
man  forward  no  more  than  a  step  at  a 
time ;  all  chanting,  meanwhile,  a  weird 
song  full  of  effects  in  the  minor  key,  — 
now  suggesting  triumph,  now  lamenta- 
tion. They  were  dragging  in  the  "  float- 
ing net,"  and  we  had  arrived  at  the  spot 
in  time  to  follow  the  operation  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  The  net,  by  means  of 
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weights  at  the  lower,  and  floats  at  the 
upper,  extremity,  is  made  to  hang  like 
a  wall,  which  completely  surrounds  the 
circular  mass  of  water  around  which  it 
is  carried.  In  recovering  the  meshes, 
the  two  ends  of  the  net  are  gradually 
drawn  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  continu- 
ally diminish  the  space  inclosed,  and  yet 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  fish.  When 
the  circle  has  been  at  last  narrowed  un- 
til it  has  a  diameter  of  no  more  than  a 
few  feet,  it  is  seen  to  be  alive  with  fish, 
which  are  then  taken  out  by  hand,  to 
be  deposited  in  boats  for  removal.  But 
the  ultimate  yield  of  the  throw  by  no 
means  represents  all  the  fish  originally 
shut  in  by  the  stretching  of  the  net.  So 
ineradicable  is  piscine  love  of  liberty, 
and  co  energetic  is  the  abhorrence  of 
these  intelligent  creatures  for  human  tor- 
mentors, that  hundreds  of  the  inclosed 
fishes  fight  their  way  out  of  the  trap  long 
before  the  brawny  arms  of  the  spoilers 
can  be  stretched  out  to  seize  their  vic- 
tims. A  sterlet,  finding  its  activity  cir- 
cumscribed by  a  "  floater,"  will  retreat  a 
hundred  yards  or  more,  and  then,  go- 
ing forward  with  the  speed  of  an  ocean 
steamer,  will  often  cut  its  way  through 
the  stoutest  net,  leaving  in  it  a  gap  often 
several  feet  in  width.  Nor  are  smaller 
fish  daunted  when  the  meshes  prove  too 
strong  for  them.  Not  a  few  escape  by 
burrowing  into  the  muddy  bottom  below 
the  lower  rim  of  the  net.  But  by  far 
the  larger  number  discover  the  narrow- 
ing walls  of  their  prison  when  it  is  too 
late. 

Numerous  restrictions  limit  the  use  of 
the  floating  net,  but  their  aim  is  to  in- 
crease rather  than  lessen  the  destruction 
of  piscine  life.  One  of  them,  for  ex- 
ample, prohibits  the  taking  of  sturgeon 
until  the  fish  have  returned  from  their 
spawning  places  in  the  delta  of  the  Vol- 
ga. A  fine  of  fifty  roubles  is  the  pen- 
alty imposed  for  use  of  the  floating  net 
in  the  open  sea.  Upon  "  sleeping  nets," 
on  the  other  hand,  few  restrictions  are 
placed.  They  consist  of  hempen  meshes 


supported  by  stakes  driven  into  the  sea 
or  river  bottom.  A  modification  of 
this  net  is  used  for  winter  fishing,  after 
apertures  have  been  made  in  the  ice. 
With  the  "  pocket  nets,"  —  so  called 
from  their  shape,  not  because  of  their 
diminutiveness,  —  upwards  of  forty  thou- 
sand fish  have  sometimes  been  taken  at 
a  single  throw.  Two  boats  are  neces- 
sary for  successful  work  with  the  pocket 
net.  From  the  prow  of  one  of  them  the 
head  fisher  thrusts  his  spear  into  the 
water  from  time  to  time,  alert  to  give 
the  signal  on  the  approach  of  a  shoal  of 
Caspian  herring.  This  fish,  which  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  English  her- 
ring, was  formerly  known  to  the  people 
as  the  beshenka,  or  "  mad  fish ;  "  for 
years  nobody  would  eat  it,  the  herring 
being  valuable  solely  on  account  of  its 
oil.  But  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Fishery  Commission,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  M.  de  Baer,  it  was  formally 
naturalized  as  aliment,  and  to-day  the 
consumption  of  it  has  attained  to  dimen- 
sions literally  enormous.  Caspian  her- 
ring, I  ought  to  add,  undergo  a  special 
preparation  in  brine.  They  are  deposit- 
ed, with  large  quantities  of  dry  salt,  in 
capacious  vats  ;  the  brine  undergoes 
liquefaction,  and  the  herring  are  kept 
saturated  with  it  for  months.  The  du- 
ration of  the  salting  process  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  the  fish ;  the  quantity 
of  salt  used,  upon  the  season.  In  the 
case  of  certain  varieties,  saturation  for 
six  days  suffices  ;  sturgeons  are  kept  in 
the  vats  for  six  months.  A  barrel  of 
the  Caspian  herring,  containing  about  a 
thousand  fish,  may  be  purchased  in  the 
vataga  for  about  22  roubles ;  that  is  to 
say,  $11.  A  single  sturgeon  (belouga 
variety)  has  been  known  to  weigh  as 
much  as  150  puds,  or  5400  English 
pounds.  The  ordinary  size  of  the  fish 
is  represented  by  about  a  third  of  this 
weight,  that  is,  50  puds ;  the  proportions 
and  cost  being,  —  head,  10  puds  (360 
lb.),  50  roubles  ;  caviare,  5  puds  (180 
lb.),  350  roubles  ;  remainder  of  carcass, 
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45  puds,  600  roubles :  in  all,  1800  lb., 
for  $500.  In  the  seasons  of  open  navi- 
gation, fish  of  all  kinds  are  usually  sent 
up  the  Volga  in  barges  or  steamers  spe- 
cially constructed  for  the  purpose,  either 
packed  in  brine,  or  alive  in  large  tanks, 
to  which  the  river  water  has  free  access. 
Only  the  sterlet  and  some  other  expen- 
sive varieties  are  transported  to  their 
destination  alive. 

The  subsidiary  industries  more  or  less 
closely  associated  with  fishing  in  the 
Caspian  and  Lower  Volga  seem  to  have 
been  extensively  developed  during  the 
past  decade.  The  older  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  remember  when  much  caviare 
was  thrown  away,  and  when  even  the 
waves  could  not  dispose  of  it  rapidly 
enough  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  dan- 
gerous to  human  health.  In  places  vast 
deposits  of  it  arose  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  like  islands  of  guano,  to  putre- 
fy in  the  sun.  To-day  the  demand  for 
caviare  as  an  article  of  food  is  larger 
than  ever,  and  is  steadily  increasing. 
To  Western  Europe  alone  15,000  puds 
(540,000  lb.)  are  annually  exported.  It 
is  also  worth  noting  that  while  more 
sturgeon  are  caught  in  one  year  than  were 
taken  in  two  a  decade  ago,  the  price  of 
the  roe  is  steadily  maintained.  The 
choicest  caviare,  that  which  is  fresh  from 
the  fish,  is  of  a  light  brown  color,  and 
costs  about  two  roubles  a  pound  in  the 
Russian  capital.  Treated  for  exporta- 
tion, and  then  known  as  ordinary  pressed 
black,  caviare  brings  about  a  rouble  per 
pound,  wherever  purchased  in  Russia. 
The  best  caviare  is  that  prepared  from 
the  roe  of  sturgeons  caught  between  the 
8th  of  July  and  the  15th  of  August. 
At  other  times,  the  process  has  fewer 
conditions  in  its  favor ;  in  some  cases, 
the  quality  of  the  caviare  is  so  deterio- 
rated by  excessive  heat  and  carelessness 
that  a  pud  (36  lb.)  of  the  article  is 
worth  not  more  than  from  three  to  four 
roubles.  That  exceedingly  palatable  fish, 
the  sterlet,  furnishes  by  far  the  best  ca- 
viare known  to  gourmets,  yet  it  supplies 


the  delicacy  in  quantities  so  small  as  to 
exclude  sterlet  caviare  from  the  market 
as  an  article  of  commerce.  Caviare  for 
European  consumption  is  yielded  almost 
exclusively  by  the  sturgeon ;  yet  Greek 
merchants  purchase  the  roe  of  much  in- 
ferior fish,  convert  it  into  a  highly  com- 
plex kind  of  caviare,  and  then  export 
it  to  Constantinople,  Athens,  and  other 
cities  of  Turkey  and  Greece. 

Changes  in  the  fishing  industries  of  the 
Caspian  often  remind  one  of  those  vicis- 
situdes of  agriculture  that  suggest  resort 
to  lands  formerly  deemed  unworthy  of 
cultivation.  I  have  already  spoken  of 
the  late  employment  of  the  Caspian  her- 
ring as  as  an  article  of  nutrition.  The 
river  lamprey  has  also  attained  with 
tardiness  to  popular  favor.  It  was  first 
taken  for  its  oil,  and  was  for  years 
used,  dried,  as  a  torch  by  the  Cossacks 
(whence  probably  the  widespread  fable 
concerning  the  "  candle-eating  "  Rus- 
sians). A  thousand  lampreys  yield  about 
eight  pounds  of  pure,  transparent  oil, 
worth  three  roubles  per  pud.  Recent- 
ly the  fish  was  introduced  into  the  mar- 
ket as  an  article  of  food,  and  so  popular 
has  it  become  that  the  demand  seems  to 
be  exhausting  the  supply  quite  rapidly. 
Another  example  of  this  increased  uti- 
lization of  everything  utilizable  in  fish 
is  furnished  by  the  improved  methods 
which  have  been  devised  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  isinglass  from  the  sturgeon. 
Nevertheless,  it  still  requires  a  belouga  of 
immense  size  to  supply  a  few  ounces  of 
isinglass,  and  the  price  of  the  article 
stands  very  near  the  old  cost  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  roubles  a  pud;  that  is 
to  say,  about  two  dollars  per  pound. 
Some  years  ago,  at  the  Cossack  village 
of  Samyani,  a  surgeon  invented  a  pro- 
cess of  making  isinglass  from  the  scales 
of  fishes,  and  did  actually  sell  his  pro- 
duct, alleging  that  two  pounds  of  it 
were  worth  a  pud  of  the  material  pre- 
pared in  the  ordinary  way ;  but  there 
has  been  no  following  up  of  the  experi- 
ment on  a  large  scale.  The  long-suffer- 
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ing  sturgeon  goes  on  yielding,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  own  flesh,  not  only  caviare 
and  isinglass,  but  also  the  veziga  which 
enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of 
the  fish  pies  eaten  by  the  riparian  pop- 
ulations of  the  Volga  and  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Veziga  is  the  spinal  cord  of  the 
fish,  washed  and  dried,  and  the  people 
pay  for  it  at  the  rate  of  about  half  a 
rouble  a  pound.  Five  pounds  of  veziga 
represent  the  yield  of  a  thousand  stur- 
geons. 

In  acquiring  such  information  as  this 
I  spent  two  days  in  and  about  the  Sapo- 
zhnikof  vatagas,  and  was  at  last  glad 
to  pass  from  salting  -  rooms  and  ice- 
chambers,  from  slippery  walks  and  an 
atmosphere  odorous  of  fish  and  brine, 
to  the  green  slope  along  which,  on  its 
uninhabited  side,  Iskamin  looks  across 
a  strip  of  water-worn  sand  to  the  sea. 
I  passed  hours  of  every  subsequent  day 
somewhere  in  this  verdant  three  miles  of 
leaf  and  shrub  ;  wandering  in  and  out  of 
Calmuck  tents  ;  swinging  in  Tatar  ham- 
mocks to  the  lap-lap  of  the  Caspian,  the 
dry  chirp  of  the  cicada ;  or  lazily  watch- 
ing the  incessant  war  of  fish  and  bird  on 
the  bone-strewed  marge  between  those 
rival  kingdoms,  once  the  battleground  of 
the  fang  and  the  beak.  I  remember 
being  awakened  from  one  irresistible 
doze  by  a  flap  of  wings,  and  on  starting 
up  I  saw,  dabbling  in  the  shallow  water 
ten  yards  distant  from  me,  a  splendid 
flamingo,  right  royal  in  movement  and 
stature,  of  dazzlingly  white  plumage, 
tipped  here  and  there  with  wondrously 
delicate  rose.  A  murderous  instinct  (the 
legacy  of  all  men  properly  linked  with 
their  ancestors)  swelled  within  me  to 
kill  this  beautiful  bird,  —  an  instinct 
which,  on  analysis,  I  found  to  be  less, 
perhaps,  a  selfish  decision  by  appetite  as 
to  which  of  us  should  pick  the  other's 
bones  than  a  wantonly  human  excess  of 
what  the  physicists  call  "  energy  of  po- 
sition." I  was  tempted,  at  any  rate, 
just  long  enough  to  feel,  with  Heine, 
that  the  passion  for  killing  game  is  an 


affair  of  the  blood,  not  of  education  ;  yet 
having  left  my  gun  behind  me,  I  could 
not  fairly  claim  the  credit  of  any  moral 
decision  in  the  matter.  The  flamingo 
himself,  with  a  distrust  of  my  species 
evidently  much  older  than  his  years, 
formally  refused  to  regard  me  as  an  ex- 
ception ;  for  when  I  clapped  my  hands 
to  acquaint  him  of  my  nearness,  he  rose 
precipitately  into  the  air,  and  in  a  few 
moments  was  lost  to  sight. 

The  companion  of  most  of  my  wan- 
derings in  Iskamin  never  failed  to  dine 
with  me,  whatever  might  be  our  sepa- 
rate arrangements  for  the  day.  Here 
I  must  confess  that,  with  the  exception 
of  bread,  vegetables,  and  a  few  dainties, 
including  caviare,  my  diet  on  the  island 
was  wholly  fish.  Beef  is  phenomenally 
cheap  in  Astrakhan,  but  the  cow  is  rare- 
ly seen  in  Caspian  territory,  nor  do  the 
insular  populations  display  any  marked 
fondness  for  the  other  animal  foods. 
The  prevailing  sandy  character  of  the 
islands  does  not  favor  stock-raising,  yet 
the  true  cause  of  the  local  abstinence 
from  meat  is  the  luxurious  fare  provided 
by  the  marine  world.  For  myself,  I  can 
say  not  only  that  I  had  placed  before 
me  during  my  sojourn  the  finest  speci- 
mens known  of  the  scaly  dwellers  of 
the  Caspian,  but  that  to  a  variety  in 
kind,  not  a  little  embarrassing,  there  was 
added  on  my  behalf  a  still  more  re- 
markable variety  in  method,  the  contri- 
bution of  what  was  afterwards  described 
to  me  as  the  best  cooking  talent  in  As- 
trakhan. Nor  must  I  fail  to  urge  that, 
even  confined  solely  to  sterlet  and  stur- 
geon, no  reasonable  man's  appetite  could 
grow  sated  in  the  circumstances  under 
which,  for  a  fortnight,  I  daily  dined  off 
fish  in  Iskamin. 

It  was  on  a  certain  afternoon,  at  the 
close  of  one  of  these  fish  dinners,  that 
my  companion  was  commissioned  by  our 
cook  to  bring  her  a  supply  of  chylym. 
Electing  to  follow  him  out  of  curiosity,  I 
was  led  along  a  branch  of  the  Caspian 
running  inland  as  far  as  a  tiny  lake, 
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which  we  found  almost  overgrown  with  a 
species  of  water-plant.  My  guide  sprang 
into  a  boat,  and  was  soon  engaged  in  col- 
lecting from  the  wet  stalks  strange 
growths  resembling  nuts,  many-ribbed, 
of  a  dirty  green  color.  Having  nearly 
filled  his  craft,  he  called  a  fisherman,  and 
sent  the  cargo  home  by  water.  At  tea, 
that  day,  the  cook  placed  before  us  some 
cakes  of  a  peculiar  though  agreeable  fla- 
vor, whereat  I  indulged  in  a  timid  glance 
of  inquiry,  and  was  promptly  informed 
that  they  were  the  fruits  of  our  afternoon 
trip  to  the  lake.  The  cook,  it  seemed, 
had  opened  our  nuts,  ground  the  kernels 
into  a  kind  of  flour,  turned  the  flour  into 
paste,  and  served  up  the  result  to  us  hot 
from  the  oven.  "  Bread  upon  the  wa- 
ters "  is  thus  no  mere  figure  of  speech 
in  Iskamin,  but  a  reality,  and  to  find  it 
again  after  many  days  means  simply  for 
the  islanders  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  chy- 
lym  for  winter  use. 

A  still  more  pleasant  afternoon  I 
spent  in  visiting  the  haunts  of  the  far- 
famed  Nymph  of  the  Caspian.  Neither 
rock  nor  whirlpool  besets  the  approach 
to  this  coy  beauty,  but  as  the  siren  can 
be  seen  only  in  her  bath,  from  the  luxu- 
rious heat  of  which  she  draws  not  a  few 
of  her  charms,  one  might  well  be  led 
to  prefer  both  Scylla  and  Charybdis  to 
the  peril  of  the  brink  to  which  this  fas- 
cinator lures  unsuspecting  travelers  at 
Chyulpan.  Yet  the  danger  is  much 
more  apparent  than  real.  The  Nympha 
Caspica  has  broken  up  no  households 
and  precipitated  no  fratricidal  wars  ;  the 
worst  that  can  be  said  against  her  is  that 
she  has  planted  a  deep  and  never-to-be- 
satisfied  longing  in  the  heart  of  botani- 
cal Europe.  Men  of  science,  tender  in 
their  admiration  of  her  beauty,  and  wish- 
ing to  see  it  flourish  elsewhere,  have  car- 
ried her  virtues  to  foreign  parts  in  vain. 
This  tall,  lily-like  flower,  with  its  over- 
flowing bulb  of  tender  pink,  bearing  its 
seeds  in  a  punctured  gourd,  and  bathed 
far  up  its  slender  stem  by  a  continual 
flow  of  well-nigh  boiling  water,  mysteri- 


ously renewed,  —  this  queen  of  desert, 
unpopulous  Chyulpan,  scattering  her  per- 
fume over  land  and  sea,  is  the  unique 
product  of  unique  conditions,  and  can  no 
more  be  transplanted  than  the  Caspian 
itself. 

The  remaining  days  of  my  sojourn 
in  Iskamin  were  largely  spent  among  the 
islanders  and  in  their  houses.  I  learnt 
that  formerly  the  domiciles  were  aggre- 
gated as  much  as  possible,  but  that*  owing 
to  the  additional  danger  created  by  this 
arrangement  during  conflagrations,  and 
to  the  frequent  burning  down  of  the 
habitations  thus  massed  together,  it  was 
now  customary  to  separate  houses  from 
each  other  by  considerable  distances. 
Yet  this  isolating  tendency  has  modified 
neither  the  social  habits  of  the  island- 
ers nor  their  system  of  mutual  help.  A 
bake-house,  with  oven,  is  usually  erected 
by  the  builder  for  every  three  or  four 
domiciles,  and  the  families  concerned 
supply  the  needed  culinary  skill  in  turns. 
In  a  few  special  cases,  each  household 
does  its  own  cooking  at  a  stove  or  fur- 
nace in  the  open  air.  The  population, 
which  consists  of  males  and  females  in 
about  equal  numbers,  is  mainly  Russian, 
but  contains  Mongol  elements,  the  Cal- 
mucks  being  highly  prized  both  as  good 
fishers  and  expert  boatmen.  The  few 
Tatars  I  met  were  the  only  agriculturists 
which  the  island  is  capable  of  support- 
ing. They  were  what  in  commercial 
phrase  would  be  called  large  growers  of 
watermelons,  in  which  capacity  they  had 
introduced  into  Iskamin  a  system  of 
irrigation  such  as  is  often  found  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  but  is  rarely  seen  in  Europe : 
a  horse,  marching  in  a  circular  path, 
causes  a  wheel  furnished  with  buckets 
to  turn  within  a  large  tank  kept  full 
of  water ;  each  bucket,  as  it  reaches 
the  top  of  the  wheel,  discharges  its  bur- 
den into  a  receiver,  from  which  wooden 
spouts  radiate,  thus  carrying  the  water 
to  various  parts  of  the  ground  to  be  irri- 
gated. 

I  have  little  more  to  add  than  that  at 
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the  end  of  a  fortnight  my  sojourn  in 
Iskamin  came  to  a  close,  and  that  the 
Two  Brothers  conveyed  me  safely  back 
to  the  metropolis  of  the  Caspian.  I 
have  since  thought  much  of  the  life 
amid  which  I  moved  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  have  found  less  charm,  per- 
haps, in  the  actual  events  of  my  daily 
existence  there  than  in  the  grateful  set- 
ting of  unworldly  tranquillity  which 
closed  them  in.  Verily,  when  I  come 
to  compare  that  sluggish  ongoing  of  life 
with  the  furious  progress  I  know  so  well 
in  countries  farther  west ;  when  I  con- 
trast the  simple  naturalism  of  places  not 
yet  won  for  enterprise  nor  exploited  by 
greed  with  the  maniac  activity  of  our 
machine  age,  most  of  it  unholy,  much  of 
it  distracting  and  injurious,  I  am  led  to 
think  first  of  some  limpid  mountain  tarn, 


mirroring  heaven  far  up  among  the 
voiceless  hills,  and  then  of  some  lower 
flood,  restless  and  swollen,  noisy  with 
the  clank  of  countless  wheels,  and  dark 
with  its  burden  of  the  cares  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men.  And  when  I  look  back 
at  those  strange  people,  not  yet  cultured 
enough  to  be  untruthful,  nor  selfish 
enough  to  be  dishonest,  and  think  again 
of  their  homely  faces,  true  "  household 
countenances  ; "  of  their  quiet  manners, 
as  graceful  as  untutored;  their  simple 
dignity,  without  affectation  ;  and  their 
uncalculating  hospitality,  as  eager  to 
entertain  a  beggar  as  a  king,  I  pray  fer- 
vently that  civilization  may  be  long  in 
reaching  Astrakhan,  and  that  the  good 
friends  I  left  behind  on  these  isles  of 
the  Caspian  may  be  the  last  of  all  to 
come  under  its  corrupting  sway. 

Edmund  Noble. 
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A  FEW  days  later,  the  Carvels  were 
installed  for  the  summer  in  one  of  the 
many  large  houses  on  the  Buyukdere 
quay,  which  are  usually  let  to  any  one 
who  will  hire  them.  These  dwellings 
are  mostly  the  property  of  Armenians 
and  Greeks  who  lost  heavily  during  the 
war,  and  whose  diminished  fortunes  no 
longer  allow  them  to  live  in  their  former 
state.  They  are  vast  wooden  buildings, 
for  the  most  part,  having  a  huge  hall 
on  each  floor,  from  which  smaller  rooms 
open  on  two  sides ;  large  windows  in 
front  afford  a  view  of  the  Bosphorus, 
and  at  the  back  the  balconies  are  con- 
nected with  the  gardens  by  flights  of 
wooden  steps.  In  one  of  these,  not  far 
from  the  Russian  embassy,  the  Carvels 
took  up  their  abode,  and  John  expressed 
himself  extremely  well  satisfied  with  his 
choice  and  with  his  bargain.  In  the 


course  of  their  stay  in  Pera,  the  family 
had  contrived  to  collect  a  considerable 
quantity  of  Oriental  carpets  and  other 
objects  :  some  good,  some  utterly  worth- 
less in  themselves,  but  useful  in  filling 
up  the  immense  rooms  of  the  house. 
Chrysophrasia  seemed  to  find  the  East 
sympathetic  to  her  nerves,  and  was  cer- 
tainly more  in  her  element  in  Constanti- 
nople than  in  Brompton  or  Carvel  Place. 
Strange  to  say,  she  was  the  one  of  the 
family  who  best  understood  the  Turks 
and  their  ways.  In  contact  with  a  semi- 
barbarous  people,  she  developed  an 
amount  of  common  sense  and  keen  in- 
telligence which  I  had  never  suspected 
her  of  possessing. 

As  for  me,  I  had  gone  up  to  Buyuk- 
dere one  day,  and  had  then  and  there 
changed  my  mind  in  regard  to  my  de- 
parture. The  roses  were  in  full  bloom, 
and  everything  looked  so  unusually  at- 
tractive that  I  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
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tation  of  spending  the  summer  in  the 
place.  A  few  years  ago,  when  I  thought 
of  traveling,  I  set  out  without  hesitation, 
and  went  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  I 
suppose  I  am  growing  old,  for  I  begin 
to  dislike  perpetual  motion.  The  little 
kiosk  on  the  hill,  at  the  top  of  a  beauti- 
ful garden,  was  very  tempting,  too,  and 
after  a  few  hours'  consideration  I  hired 
it  for  the  season,  with  that  fine  disregard 
for  consequences  which  one  learns  in  the 
East.  The  only  furniture  in  the  place 
was  an  iron  bedstead  and  an  old  divan. 
There  was  not  a  chair,  not  a  bit  of  mat- 
ting ;  not  so  much  as  an  earthen  pot  in 
the  kitchen,  nor  a  deal  table  in  the  sit- 
ting-room. But  in  Turkey  such  conven- 
iences are  a  secondary  consideration. 
The  rooms  were  freshly  whitewashed, 
the  board  floors  were  scrubbed,  and  the 
view  from  the  windows  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world.  A  day 
spent  in  the  bazaar  did  the  rest.  I 
picked  up  a  queer,  wizened  old  Dalma- 
tian cook,  and  with  the  help  of  my  ser- 
vant was  installed  in  the  little  place 
eight  and  forty  hours  after  I  had  made 
up  my  mind. 

The  life  on  the  Bosphorus  is  totally 
different  from  that  in  Pera.  Everybody 
either  keeps  a  horse  or  keeps  a  sailboat, 
and  many  people  do  both ;  for  the  Bel- 
grade forest  stretches  five  and  twenty 
miles  inland  from  Buyukdere  and  Thera- 
pia,  and  the  broad  Bosphorus  lies  be- 
fore, widening  into  a  deep  bay  between 
the  two.  The  fresh  northerly  breeze 
blows  down  from  the  Black  Sea  all  day, 
and  often  all  night ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing invigorating  in  the  air,  which  re- 
vives one  after  the  long,  gay  season  in 
Pera,  and  makes  one  feel  that  anything 
and  everything  is  possible  in  such  a 
place. 

The  forest  was  different  in  May  from 
what  it  had  been  on  that  bitter  March 
night  when  Gregorios  and  I  drove  down 
to  Laleli's  house.  The  maidam  —  the 
broad  stretch  of  grass  at  the  opening  of 
the  valley,  before  you  reach  the  woods 


—  was  green,  and  fresh,  and  smooth. 
The  trees  were  full  of  leaves,  and  gyp- 
sies were  already  camping  out  for  the 
season.  The  woodland  roads  were  not 
as  full  of  riders  as  they  are  in  July  and 
August,  and  the  summer  dancing  had 
not  yet  begun,  nor  the  garden  parties, 
nor  any  kind  of  gayety.  There  was 
peace  everywhere,  —  the  peace  of  quiet 
spring  weather  before  one  learns  to  fear 
the  sun  and  to  long  for  rain,  when  the 
crocus  pushes  its  tender  head  timidly 
through  the  grass,  and  the  bold  daisies 
gayly  dance  by  millions  in  the  light 
breeze,  as  though  knowing  that  their 
numbers  save  them  from  being  plucked 
up  and  tied  into  nosegays,  and  other- 
wise barbarously  dealt  with,  according 
to  the  luck  of  rarer  flowers. 

So  we  rode  in  the  forest,  and  sailed 
on  the  Bosphorus,  and  enjoyed  the  free- 
dom of  the  life  and  the  freshness  of  the 
cool  air,  and  things  went  on  very  pleas- 
antly for  every  one,  as  far  as  outward 
appearances  were  concerned.  But  it 
was  soon  clear  to  me  that  the  matter 
which  more  or  less  interested  the  whole 
party  was  no  nearer  to  its  termination 
than  it  had  been  before.  Paul  came 
and  went,  and  his  face  betrayed  no  emo- 
tion when  he  met  Hermione  or  parted 
from  her.  They  were  sometimes  alone 
together,  but  not  often,  and  it  did  not 
seem  to  me  that  they  showed  any  very 
great  anxiety  to  procure  themselves  such 
interviews.  A  keen  observer  might 
have  noticed,  indeed,  that  Hermione  was 
a  shade  less  cordial  in  her  relations  with 
Alexander,  but  he  himself  did  not  re- 
lax his  attentions,  and  was  as  devoted 
to  her  as  ever.  He  followed  her  about, 
always  tried  to  ride  by  her  side  in  the 
forest  and  to  sit  by  her  in  the  boat ; 
but  under  no  circumstances  did  I  see 
Paul's  face  change  either  in  color  or  ex- 
pression. He  did  not  look  scornful  and 
cynical,  as  he  formerly  did,  nor  was  there 
anything  hostile  in  his  manner  towards 
his  brother.  He  merely  seemed  very 
calm  and  very  sure  of  himself,  —  too 
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sure,  I  thought.  But  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  win,  and  meant  to  do  it  in 
his  own  fashion,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  fact  that  while  his 
duties  often  kept  him  at  the  embassy 
the  whole  day,  Alexander  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  talk  to  Hermione  from 
morning  till  night.  I  fancied  that  he 
was  playing  a  waiting  game,  but  I  feared 
that  he  would  wait  too  long,  and  lose 
in  the  end.  I  knew,  indeed,  that  under 
his  calm  exterior  his  whole  nature  was 
wrought  up  to  its  highest  point  of  ex- 
citement ;  but  if  he  persisted  in  exercis- 
ing such  perfect  self-control  he  ran  the 
risk  of  being  thought  too  cold,  as  he  ap- 
peared to  be.  I  was  called  upon  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  matter  before  we  had 
been  many  days  in  Buyukdere,  and  I  was 
embarrassed  to  explain  what  I  meant. 

John  Carvel  and  Hermione,  Alexan- 
der and  I,  rode  together  in  the  woods, 
one  afternoon.  Paul  was  busy  that  day, 
and  could  not  come.  It  fell  out  natural- 
ly enough  that  the  young  girl  and  her 
cousin  should  pair  off  together,  leaving 
us  two  elderly  men  to  our  conversation. 
Hermione  was  mounted  on  a  beautiful 
Arab,  nearly  black,  which  her  father 
had  bought  for  her  in  Pera,  and  Alex- 
ander rode  a  strong  white  horse  that  he 
had  hired  for  the  short  time  which  re- 
mained to  him  before  he  should  be  obliged 
to  return  to  St.  Petersburg.  They  looked 
well  together,  as  they  rode  before  us, 
and  John  watched  them  with  interest,  if 
not  altogether  with  satisfaction. 

"  Griggs,"  he  observed,  at  last,  "  it 
is  very  odd.  I  don't  know  what  to  make 
of  it  at  all.  You  remember  the  conver- 
sation we  had  in  Pera,  the  first  night 
after  our  arrival  ?  I  certainly  believed 
that  Hermy  wanted  to  marry  Paul.  She 
seems  to  get  on  amazingly  well  with  his 
brother.  Don't  you  think  so^  ?  " 

"  It  is  natural,"  I  answered.  "  They 
are  cousins.  Why  should  they  not  like 
each  other  ?  Alexander  is  a  most  agree- 
able fellow,  and  makes  the  time  pass 
very  pleasantly,  when  Paul  is  not  there." 


"  What  surprises  me  most,"  said  John 
Carvel,  "  is  that  Paul  does  not  seem  to 
mind  in  the  least.  And  he  has  never 
spoken  to  me  about  it,  either.  I  am  be- 
ginning to  think  he  never  will.  Well, 
well,  there  is  no  reason  why  Hermy 
should  marry  just  yet,  and  Paul  is  no 
great  match,  though  he  is  a  very  good 
fellow." 

"•A  very  good  fellow,"  I  assented. 
"  A  much  better  fellow  than  his  brother, 
I  fancy,  —  though  Alexander  has  what 
women  call  charm.  But  Paul  will  not 
change  his  mind.  You  need  not  be 
afraid  of  that." 

"I  should  be  sorry  if  Hermy  did," 
said  Carvel,  gravely.  "  I  should  not  like 
my  daughter  to  begin  life  by  jilting  an 
honest  man  for  the  sake  of  a  pretty  toy 
soldier  like  Alexander." 

It  was  very  clear  that  John  Carvel 
had  a  fixed  opinion  in  the  case,  and 
that  his  judgment  did  not  incline  to  fa- 
vor Alexander.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
could  not  but  be  astonished  at  Paul's 
silence.  Of  course  I  defended  the  latter 
as  well  as  I  could,  but  as  we  rode  slowly 
on,  talking  the  matter  over,  I  could  see 
that  John  was  not  altogether  pleased. 

Alexander  and  Hermione  had  passed 
a  bend  in  the  road  before  us,  and  had 
been  hidden  from  our  view  for  some 
time,  for  they  were  nearly  half  a  mile 
in  front  when  we  had  last  seen  them. 
They  rode  side  by  side,  and  Alexander 
seemed  to  have  plenty  to  say,  for  he 
talked  incessantly  in  his  pleasant,  easy 
voice,  and  Hermione  listened  to  him. 
They  came  to  a  place  where  the  road 
forked  to  the  right  and  left.  Neither 
of  them  was  very  familiar  with  the 
forest,  and,  without  stopping  to  think, 
they  followed  the  lane  which  looked  the 
straighter  and  broader  of  the  two,  but 
which  in  reality  led  by  winding  ways  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  woods.  When 
John  Carvel  and  I  came  to  the  place,  I 
naturally  turned  to  the  left,  to  cross  the 
little  bridge  and  ascend  the  hill  towards 
the  Khedive's  farm.  In  this  way  the 
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two  young  people  were  separated  from 
us,  and  we  were  soon  very  far  apart,  for 
we  were  in  reality  riding  in  opposite  di- 
rections. 

The  lane  taken  by  Hermione  and  her 
cousin  led  at  first  through  a  hollowed 
way,  above  which  the  branches  of  the 
trees  met  and  twined  closely  together,  — 
as  beautiful  a  place  as  can  be  found  in 
the  whole  forest.  Alexander  grew  less 
talkative,  and  presently  relapsed  alto- 
gether into  silence.  They  walked  their 
horses,  and  he  looked  at  his  cousin's 
face,  half  shaded  by  a  thin  gray  veil, 
which  set  off  admirably  the  beauty  of 
her  mouth  and  chin. 

"  Hermione,"  he  said  after  a  time,  in 
his  softest  voice. 

The  girl  blushed  a  little,  without 
knowing  why,  but  did  not  answer.  He 
hesitated,  as  though  he  could  get  no 
further  than  her  name.  As  the  blush 
faded  from  her  cheek,  his  cousin  glanced 
timidly  at  him,  not  at  all  as  she  general- 
ly looked.  Perhaps  she  felt  the  magic 
of  the  place.  She  was  not  used  to  be 
timid  with  him,  and  she  experienced  a 
new  sensation.  There  was  generally 
something  light  and  gay  in  his  way  of 
speaking  to  her  which  admitted  of  a 
laughing  answer ;  but  just  now  he  had 
spoken  her  name  so  seriously,  so  gently, 
that  she  felt  for  the  first  time  that  he 
was  in  earnest.  Instinctively  she  put 
her  horse  to  a  brisker  pace,  before  he 
had  said  anything  more.  He  kept  close 
at  her  side. 

"  Hermione,"  he  said  again,  and  his 
voice  sounded  in  her  ear  like  the  voice 
of  an  unknown  spell,  weaving  charms 
about  her  under  the  shade  of  the  en- 
chanted forest.  "  Hermione,  my  be- 
loved, do  not  laugh  at  me  any  more. 
It  is  earnest,  dear,  —  it  is  my  whole 
life." 

Still  she  said  nothing,  but  the  blush 
rose  again  to  her  face  and  died  away, 
leaving  her  very  pale.  She  shortened 
the  reins  in  her  hands,  keeping  the 
Arab  at  a  regular,  even  trot. 


"  It  is  earnest,  darling,"  continued  her 
cousin,  in  low,  clear  tones.  "I  never 
knew  how  much  I  loved  you  until  to- 
day. No,  do  not  laugh  again.  Tell  me 
you  know  it  is  so,  as  I  know  it." 

The  lane  grew  narrower  and  the 
branches  lower,  but  Hermoine  would 
not  slacken  speed,  though  now  and  then 
she  had  to  bend  her  head  to  avoid  the 
leafy  twigs  as  she  passed.  But  this 
time  she  answered,  not  laughing,  but 
very  gravely. 

"You  must  not  talk  like  that  any 
more,"  she  said.  "  I  do  not  like  to  hear 
it." 

"Is  it  so  bitter  to  be  told  that  you 
are  loved  —  as  I  love  ?  Is  it  so  hard 
to  hear  ?  But  you  have  heard  once  — 
twice,  twenty  times  ;  you  will  not  al- 
ways think  it  bad  to  hear ;  your  ears 
will  grow  used  to  it.  Ah,  Hermione,  if 
you  could  guess  how  sweet  it  is  to  love 
as  I  love,  you  would  understand  !  " 

"  I  do  not  know  —  I  cannot  guess  — 
I  would  not  if  I  could,"  answered  the 
young  girl,  desperately.  "Hush,  Alex- 
ander !  Do  not  talk  in  that  way.  You 
must  not.  It  is  not  right." 

"  Not  right  ?  "  echoed  the  young  man, 
with  a  soft  laugh.  "I  will  make  it 
right ;  you  shall  guess  what  it  is  to  love, 
dear,  —  to  love  me  as  I  love  you." 

He  bent  in  his  saddle  as  he  rode  be- 
side her,  and  laid  his  left  hand  on  hers, 
but  she  shook  his  fingers  off  impatiently. 

"  Why  are  you  angry,  love  ? "  he 
asked.  "  You  have  let  me  say  it  light- 
ly so  often ;  will  you  not  let  me  say  it 
earnestly  for  once  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered,  firmly.  "  I  do 
not  want  to  hear  it.  I  have  been  very 
wrong,  Alexander.  I  like  you  very 
much  —  because  you  are  my  cousin  — 
but  I  do  not  love  you  — I  will  not  — 
I  mean,  I  cannot.  No,  I  am  in  ear- 
nest, too,  —  far  more  than  you  are.  I 
can  never  love  you  —  no,  no,  no,  never  ! ' 

But  she  had  let  fall  the  words  "I 
will  not,"  and  Alexander  knew  that 
there  was  a  struggle  in  her  mind. 
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"  You  will  not  ?  "  he  said,  tenderly. 
"  No  —  but  you  will,  darling.  I  know 
you  will.  You  must ;  I  will  make 
you  !  " 

Again  he  leaned  far  out  of  his  sad- 
dle, and  in  an  instant  his  left  arm  went 
round  her  slender  waist,  as  they  rode 
quickly  along,  and  his  lips  touched  her 
soft  cheek  just  below  the  little  gray  veil. 
But  he  had  gone  too  far.  Hermione's 
spurred  heel  just  touched  the  Arab's 
flank,  and  he  sprang  forward  in  a  gallop 
up  the  narrow  lane.  Alexander  kept 
close  at  her  side.  His  blood  was  up, 
and  burning  in  his  delicate  cheek.  He 
still  tried  to  keep  his  hand  upon  her 
waist,  and  bent  towards  her,  moving  in 
his  saddle  with  the  ease  of  a  born  horse- 
man as  he  galloped  along.  But  Her- 
mione  spurred  her  horse,  and  angrily 
tried  to  elude  her  cousin's  embrace,  till 
in  a  moment  they  were  tearing  through 
the  woods  at  a  racing  pace. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  crash,  followed 
by  a  dull,  heavy  sound,  and  Hermione 
saw  that  she  was  alone.  She  tried  to 
look  behind  her,  but  several  seconds 
elapsed  before  her  Arab  could  be  quiet- 
ed ;  at  last  she  succeeded  in  making  him 
turn,  and  rode  quickly  back  along  the 
path.  Alexander's  horse  was  standing 
across  the  way,  and  Hermione  was 
obliged  to  dismount  and  turn  him  be- 
fore she  could  see  beyond.  Her  cousin 
lay  in  the  lane,  motionless  as  he  had 
fallen,  his  face  pale  and  turned  upwards, 
one  arm  twisted  under  his  body,  the 
other  stretched  out  upon  the  soft  mould 
of  the  woodland  path.  Hermione  stood 
holding  the  two  horses,  one  with  each 
hand,  and  looking  intently  at  the  insen- 
sible man.  She  did  not  lose  her  pres- 
ence of  mind,  though  she  was  frightened 
by  his  pallor  ;  but  she  could  not  let  the 
horses  run  loose  in  such  a  place,  when 
they  might  be  lost  in  a  moment.  She 
paused  an  instant,  and  listened  for  the 
sound  of  hoofs,  thinking  that  her  father 
and  I  could  not  be  far  behind.  But 
the  woods  were  very  still,  and  she  re- 
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membered  that  she  and  her  cousin  had 
ridden  fast  over  the  last  two  miles. 
Drawing  the  bridles  over  the  horses' 
heads,  she  proceeded  to  fasten  them  to  a 
couple  of  trees,  not  without  some  trouble, 
for  her  own  horse  was  excited  and  ner- 
vous from  the  sharp  gallop ;  but  at  last 
she  succeeded,  and,  gathering  her  habit 
in  one  hand,  she  ran  quickly  to  Alex- 
ander's side. 

There  he  lay,  quite  unconscious,  and 
so  pale  that  she  thought  he  might  be 
dead.  His  head  was  bare,  and  his  hat, 
crumpled  and  broken,  lay  in  the  path, 
some  distance  behind  him.  There  was 
a  dark  mark  on  the  right  side  of  his 
forehead,  high  up  and  half  covered  by 
his  silky  brown  hair.  Hermione  knelt 
down,  and  tried  to  lift  his  head  upon  her 
knee.  But  his  body  was  heavy,  and  she 
was  not  very  strong.  She  dragged  him 
with  difficulty  to  the  side  of  the  path, 
and  raised  his  shoulders  a  little  against 
the  bank.  She  felt  for  his  pulse,  but 
there  was  no  motion  in  the  lifeless  veins, 
nor  could  she  decide  whether  he  breathed 
or  not.  Utterly  without  means  of  re- 
viving him,  for  she  had  not  so  much  as 
a  bottle  of  salts  in  the  pocket  of  her  sad- 
dle, she  kneeled  over  him,  and  wiped  his 
pale  forehead  with  her  handkerchief, 
and  blew  gently  on  his  face.  She  was 
pale  herself,  and  was  beginning  to  be 
frightened,  though  she  had  good  nerves. 
Nevertheless,  she  took  courage,  feeling 
sure  that  we  should  appear  in  five  min- 
utes at  the  latest. 

It  was  clear  that  in  galloping  by  her 
side  at  full  speed  Alexander's  head  had 
struck  violently  against  a  heavy  branch, 
which  grew  lower  than  the  rest.  His 
eyes  had  been  turned  on  her,  and  he  had 
not  seen  the  danger.  The  branch  was 
so  placed  that  Hermione,  lowering  her 
head  to  avoid  the  leaves,  as  she  looked 
straight  before,  had  passed  under  it  in 
safety ;  whereas  her  cousin  must  have 
struck  full  upon  the  thickest  part,  three 
or  four  feet  nearer  to  the  tree.  At  the 
pace  they  were  riding,  the  blow  might 
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well  have  been  fatal,  and  as  the  moments 
passed,  and  the  injured  man  showed  no 
signs  of  life,  Hermione's  heart  beat  fast- 
er and  her  face  grew  whiter.  Her  first 
thought  was  of  his  mother,  and  a  keen, 
sharp  fear  shot  through  her  as  she 
thought  of  the  dreadful  moment  when 
Madame  Patoff  must  be  told  ;  but  the 
next  instant  brought  her  a  feeling  of  far 
deeper  horror.  He  had  been  hurt  almost 
while  speaking  words  of  love  to  her ; 
he  had  struck  his  head  because  he  was 
looking  at  her  instead  of  before  him, 
and  it  was  in  some  measure  her  fault, 
for  she  had  urged  the  speed  of  that 
foolish  race.  She  bent  down  over  him, 
and  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes.  She 
tried  to  listen  for  the  beating  of  his 
heart,  and,  opening  his  coat,  she  laid 
her  ear  to  his  breast.  Something  cold 
touched  her  cheek,  and  she  quickly  raised 
her  head  again  and  looked  down.  It 
was  a  small  flat  silver  flask  which  he 
carried  in  the  pocket  of  his  waistcoat, 
and  which  in  the  fall  had  slipped  up 
from  its  place.  Hermione  withdrew  it 
eagerly,  and  unscrewed  the  cap.  It  con- 
tained some  kind  of  spirits,  and  she 
poured  a  little  between  Alexander's  part- 
ed lips. 

The  deathly  features  contracted  some- 
what, and  the  eyelids  quivered.  She 
poured  the  brandy  into  the  palm  of  her 
hand,  and  chafed  his  temples  and  fore- 
head. Alexander  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  slowly  opened  his  eyes ;  then  shut 
them  again  ;  then,  after  a  few  moments, 
opened  them  wide,  stared,  and  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  in  Russian. 

"  Are  you  better  ?  "  asked  Hermione, 
breathlessly.  "  I  thought  you  were 
dead." 

"  No,  I  am  all  right,"  he  said,  faintly, 
trying  to  raise  himself.  But  his  head 
swam,  and  he  fell  back,  once  more  in- 
sensible. This  time,  however,  the  faint- 
ing fit  did  not  last  long,  and  he  soon 
opened  his  eyes  again,  and  looked  at 
Hermione  without  speaking.  She  con- 
tinued to  rub  the  spirits  upon  his  fore- 


head. Then  he  put  out  his  hand  and 
grasped  the  flask  she  held,  and  drank  a 
long  draught  from  it. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  he  said.  "  I  can  get 
up  now,  thank  you."  He  struggled  to 
his  feet,  leaning  on  the  young  girl's  arm. 
"  How  did  it  happen  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I 
cannot  remember  anything." 

"  You  must  have  struck  your  head 
against  that  branch,"  answered  Hermi- 
one, pointing  to  the  thick  bough  which 
projected  over  the  lane.  "  Do  you  feel 
better?" 

"  Yes.  I  can  mount  in  a  minute," 
he  replied,  steadying  himself.  "  I  have 
had  a  bad  shaking,  and  my  head  hurts 
me.  It  is  nothing  serious." 

"  Better  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes, 
until  the  others  come  up,"  suggested  the 
young  girl,  who  was  surprised  to  see  him 
recover  himself  so  quickly. 

He  seemed  glad  enough  to  follow  her 
advice,  and  they  sat  down  together  on 
the  mossy  bank. 

"It  was  my  fault,"  said  Hermione, 
penitently.  "  It  was  so  foolish  of  me  to 
ride  fast  in  such  a  place." 

"  Women  care  for  nothing  but  gallop- 
ing, when  they  are  on  horseback,"  said 
Alexander.  It  was  not  a  very  civil 
speech,  and  though  Hermione  forgave 
him  because  he  was  half  stunned  with 
pain,  the  words  rang  unpleasantly  in  her 
ear.  He  might  have  been  satisfied,  she 
thought,  when  she  owned  that  it  was 
her  fault.  It  was  not  generous  to  agree 
with  her  so  unhesitatingly.  She  won- 
dered whether  Paul  would  have  spoken 
like  that. 

"Do  you  really  think  you  can  ride 
back  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  colder  tone. 

"  Certainly,"  he  said,  "  provided  we 
ride  slowly.  What  can  have  become  of 
uncle  John  and  Griggs  ?  " 

Uncle  John  and  Griggs  were  at  that 
moment  wondering  what  had  become  of 
the  two  young  people.  We  had  ridden 
on  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  had  stopped 
on  reaching  the  open  space  near  the 
Khedive's  farm,  where  there  is  a  beauti- 
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ful  view,  and  where  we  expected  to  find 
our  companions  waiting  for  us.  But  we 
were  surprised  to  see  no  one  there. 
After  a  great  deal  of  hesitation  we 
agreed  that  John  Carvel,  who  did  not 
know  the  forest,  should  follow  the  main 
road  down  the  hill  on  the  other  side, 
while  I  rode  back  over  the  way  we  had 
come.  I  suspected  that  Alexander  and 
Hermione  had  taken  the  wrong  turn, 
and  I  was  more  anxious  about  them 
than  I  would  show.  The  forest  is  in- 
deed said  to  be  safe,  but  hardly  a  year 
passes  without  some  solitary  rider  be- 
ing molested  by  gypsies  or  wandering 
thieves,  if  he  has  ventured  too  far  from 
the  beaten  tracks.  I  rode  as  fast  as  I 
could,  but  it  was  nearly  twenty  minutes 
before  I  struck  into  the  hollow  lane.  I 
found  the  pair  seated  on  the  bank,  a 
mile  further  on,  and  Hermione  hailed  me 
with  delight.  Everything  was  explained 
in  a  few  words.  Alexander  seemed 
sufficiently  recovered  from  his  accident 
to  get  into  the  saddle,  and  we  were  soon 
walking  our  horses  back  towards  the 
maidam  of  Buyukdere.  Neither  Alex- 
ander nor  Hermione  talked  much  by 
the  way,  and  we  were  all  glad  when  we 
reached  the  tiny  bazaar,  and  were  pick- 
ing our  way  over  the  uneven  street, 
amongst  the  coppersmiths,  the  lounging 
soldiers,  the  solemn  narghyle  smokers, 
the  kaffejis,  the  beggars,  and  the  half- 
naked  children. 

On  that  evening,  two  things  occurred 
which  precipitated  the  course  .of  events : 
John  Carvel  had  an  interview  with  Her- 
mione, and  I  had  a  most  unlucky  idea. 
John  Carvel's  mind  was  disturbed  con- 
cerning the  future  of  his  only  daughter ; 
and  though  he  was  not  a  man  who  has- 
tily took  fright,  his  character  was  such 
that  when  once  persuaded  that  things 
were  not  as  they  should  be,  he  never 
hesitated  as  to  the  course  he  should  pur- 
sue. Accordingly,  that  night  he  called 
Hermione  into  his  study,  and  determined 
to  ask  her  for  an  explanation.  The 
poor  girl  was  nervous,  for  she  suspected 


trouble,  and  did  not  see  very  clearly  how 
it  could  be  avoided. 

"  Sit  down,  Hermy,"  said  John,  es- 
tablishing himself  in  a  deep  chair  with 
a  cigar.  "  I  want  to  talk  with  you,  my 
dear." 

"  Yes,  papa,"  answered  Hermione, 
meekly. 

"  Hermy,  do  you  mean  to  marry  Paul, 
or  not?  Don't  be  nervous,  my  child, 
but  think  the  matter  over  before  you 
answer.  If  you  mean  to  have  him,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  match ;  but  if 
you  do  not  mean  to,  I  should  like  to 
know.  That  is  all.  You  know  you 
spoke  to  me  about  it  in  England,  before 
we  left  home.  Things  have  been  going 
on  a  long  time  now,  and  yet  Paul  has 
said  nothing  to  me  about  it." 

It  was  impossible  to  put  the  matter 
more  clearly  than  this,  and  Hermione 
knew  it.  She  said  nothing  for  some 
minutes,  but  sat  staring  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  tlie  dark  water,  where  the  boats 
moved  slowly  about,  each  bearing  a  little 
light  at  the  bow.  Far  down  the  quay 
a  band  was  playing  the  eternal  Stella 
Confidente,  which  has  become  a  sort  of 
national  air  in  Turkey.  The  strains 
floated  in  through  the  window,  and  the 
young  girl  struggled  hard  to  concentrate 
her  thoughts,  which  somehow  wound 
themselves  in  and  out  of  the  music  in  a 
very  irrelevant  manner. 

"  Must  I  answer  now,  papa  ?  "  she 
asked  at  last,  almost  desperately. 

"  My  dear,"  replied  the  inexorable 
John,  in  kind  tones,  "  I  cannot  see  why 
you  should  not.  You  are  probably  in 
very  much  the  same  state  of  mind  to- 
night as  you  were  in  yesterday,  or  as  you 
will  be  in  to-morrow.  It  is  better  to  set- 
tle the  matter  and  be  done  with  it.  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  fortnight,  a  month, 
or  even  a  longer  time  will  make  any  per- 
ceptible difference  in  your  ideas  about 
this  matter."  He  puffed  at  his  cigar, 
and  again  looked  at  his  daughter.  "  Her- 
my," he  continued,  after  another  inter- 
val of  silence,  "  if  you  do  not  mean  to 
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marry  Paul,  you  are  treating  him  very 
badly.  You  are  letting  that  idiot  of  a 
brother  of  his  make  love  to  you  from 
morning  till  night." 

"  Oh,  papa  !  How  can  you  !  "  ex- 
claimed Hermione,  who  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  hearing  any  kind  of  strong  lan- 
guage from  her  father. 

"  Idiot,  —  yes,  my  dear,  that  expresses 
it  very  well.  He  is  my  nephew,  and  I 
have  a  right  to  call  him  an  idiot,  if  I 
please.  I  believe  the  fellow  wears  stays, 
and  curls  his  hair  with  tongs.  He  has 
a  face  like  a  girl,  and  he  talks  unmiti- 
gated rubbish." 

"  I  thought  you  liked  him,  papa,"  ob- 
jected Hermione.  "  I  do  not  think  he 
is  at  all  as  silly  as  you  say  he  is.  He 
is  very  agreeable." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  him,"  retorted 
John  Carvel.  "  I  tolerate  him.  Toler- 
ation is  not  liking.  He  fascinated  us 
all  for  a  day  or  two,  but  it  did  not 
last  very  long.  That  sort  of  fascination 
never  does." 

There  was  another  long  pause.  The 
band  had  finished  the  Stella  Confidente, 
and  ran  on  without  stopping  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  drinking  chorus  in  the 
Traviata.  Hermione  twisted  her  fingers 
together,  and  bit  her  lips.  Her  father's 
opinion  of  Alexander  was  a  revelation 
to  her,  but  it  carried  weight  with  it,  and 
it  aroused  a  whole  train  of  recollections 
in  her  mind,  culminating  in  the  accident 
of  the  afternoon.  She  remembered  viv- 
idly what  she  had  felt  during  those  long 
minutes  before  Alexander  had  recovered 
consciousness,  and  she  knew  that  her 
feelings  bore  not  the  slightest  relation  to 
love.  She  had  been  terrified,  had  blamed 
herself,  and  had  thought  of  his  mother  ; 
but  the  idea  that  he  miq;ht  be  dead  had 
not  hurt  her  as  it  would  have  done  had 
she  loved  him.  She  had  felt  no  wild 
grief,  no  awful  sense  of  blankness  ;  the 
tears  which  had  risen  to  her  eyes  had 
been  tears  of  pity,  of  genuine  sorrow, 
but  not  of  despair.  She  tried  to  think 
what  she  would  have  felt  had  she  seen 


Paul  lying  dead  before  her,  and  the 
mere  idea  sent  a  sharp  thrust  through 
her  heart  that  almost  frightened  her. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  John,  at  last, 
"  can  you  give  me  an  answer  ?  Do  you 
mean  to  marry  Paul  or  Alexander,  or 
neither  ?  " 

"  Not  Alexander,  —  oh,  never  !  "  ex- 
claimed Hermione.  "  I  never  thought 
of  such  a  thing." 

"  Paul,  then  ?  " 

"Papa,  dear,"  said  the  young  girl, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  it.  When  Paul  came,  I 
firmly  intended  to  marry  him.  Then  I 
began  to  know  Alexander  —  and  —  well, 
I  was  very  wrong,  but  he  began  to  make 
pretty  phrases,  and  to  talk  of  loving  me. 
Of  course  I  told  him  he  was  very  fool- 
ish, and  I  laughed  at  him.  But  he  only 
went  on,  and  said  a  great  deal  more,  in 
spite  of  me.  Then  I  thought  that  be- 
cause I  could  not  stop  him  I  was  inter- 
ested in  him.  Paul  wanted  to  speak  to 
you,  but  I  would  not  let  him.  I  did  not 
feel  that  my  conscience  was  quite  clear. 
I  was  not  sure  that  I  should  always  love 
him.  Do  you  see  ?  I  think  I  love  him, 
really,  but  Alexander  interests  me." 

"  But  you  never  for  a  moment  thought 
of  marrying  Alexander?  You  said  so 
just  now." 

"  Oh,  never  !  I  laughed  at  him,  and 
he  amused  me,  —  nothing  more  than 
that." 

"Then  I  don't  quite  see" — began 
John  Carvel,  who  was  rather  puzzled 
by  the  explanation. 

"  Of  course  not.  You  are  a  man,  — 
how  can  you  understand  ?  I  will  prom- 
ise you  this,  papa :  if  I  cannot  make 
up  my  mind  in  a  week,  I  will  tell  Paul 
so." 

"  How  will  a  week  help  you,  my 
dear  ?  Ever  so  many  weeks  have  passed, 
and  you  are  still  uncertain." 

"  I  am  sure  that  a  week  will  make  all 
the  difference.  I  think  I  shall  have  de- 
cided then.  I  am  in  earnest,  dear  papa," 
she  added,  gravely.  "  Do  you  think  I 
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would  willingly  do  anything  to  hurt 
Paul?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  don't,"  answered 
John  Carvel.  "Only  —  you  might  do 
it  unwillingly,  you  know,  and  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned  it  would  come  to  very 
much  the  same  thing."  And  with  this 
word  of  warning  the  interview  ended. 

When  I  went  home  to  dinner,  I  found 
Gregorios  Balsamides  seated  on  the 
wooden  bench  under  the  honeysuckle 
outside  my  door.  He  had  escaped  from 
the  dust  and  heat  of  Pera,  and  had  come 
to  spend  the  night,  sure  of  finding  a 
hearty  welcome  at  my  kiosk  on  the  hill. 
I  sat  down  beside  him,  and  he  began 
asking  me  questions  about  the  people 
who  had  arrived,  giving  me  in  return 
the  news  and  gossip  of  Pera. 

"  You  have  a  very  pretty  place  here," 
he  said.  "  A  man  I  knew  took  it  last 
summer,  and  used  to  give  tea-parties  and 
little  fetes  in  the  evening.  It  is  easy  to 
string  lanterns  from  one  tree  to  another, 
and  it  makes  a  very  pretty  effect.  It  is 
a  mild  form  of  idiocy,  it  is  true,  —  much 
milder  than  the  prevailing  practice  of 
dancing  in-doors,  with  the  thermometer 
at  the  boiling  point." 

"  It  is  not  a  bad  idea,"  I  answered. 
"  We  will  experiment  upon  our  friends 
the  Carvels  in  a  small  way.  I  will  ask 
them  and  the  Patoffs  to  come  here  next 
Saturday.  Can  you  come,  too  ?  " 

The  thing  was  settled,  and  Gregorios 
promised  to  be  of  the  party.  We  dined, 
and  sat  late  together,  talking  long  before 
we  went  to  bed.  Gregorios  is  a  soldier, 
and  does  not  mind  roughing  it  a  little  ; 
so  he  slept  on  the  divan,  and  declared 
the  next  day  that  he  had  slept  very 
well. 

XXIII. 

Madame  Patoff  had  not  received  the 
news  of  Alexander's  accident  with  in- 
difference, and  it  had  been  necessary  that 
he  should  assure  her  himself  that  he 
was  not  seriously  hurt  before  she  could 


be  quieted.  He  had  been  badly  stunned, 
however,  and  his  head  gave  him  much 
pain  during  several  days,  as  was  natural 
enough.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  on 
the  sofa  in  his  mother's  sitting-room,  and 
she  would  sit  for  hours  talking  to  him 
and  trying  to  soothe  his  pain.  The  sym- 
pathy between  the  two  seemed  strength- 
ened, and  it  was  strange  to  see  how,  when 
together,  their  manner  changed.  The 
relation  between  the  mother  and  the 
spoiled  child  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  and 
occupies  an  entirely  separate  division  in 
the  scale  of  human  affections ;  for  while 
the  mother's  love  in  such  a  case  is  sin- 
cere, though  generally  founded  on  a  mere 
capricious  preference,  the  over-indulged 
affectiqn  of  the  child  breeds  nothing  but 
caprice  and  a  ruthless  desire  to  see  that 
caprice  satisfied.  Madame  Patoff  loved 
Alexander  so  much  that  the  belief  in 
his  death  had  driven  her  mad ;  he,  on 
his  side,  loved  his  mother  because  he 
knew  that  in  all  cases,  just  and  unjust, 
she  would  defend  him,  take  his  part,  and 
help  him  to  get  what  he  wanted.  But 
he  never  missed  her  when  they  were 
separated,  and  he  never  took  any  pains 
to  see  her  unless  in  so  doing  he  could 
satisfy  some  other  wish  at  the  same 
time.  He  was  selfish,  willful,  and  ob- 
stinate at  two  and  thirty  as  he  had 
been  at  ten  years  of  age.  His  mother 
was  willful,  obstinate,  and  capricious,  but 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned  she  was  in- 
capable of  selfishness. 

What  was  most  remarkable  in  her 
manner  was  her  ease  in  talking  with 
Professor  Cutter,  and  her  indifference 
in  referring  to  her  past  insanity.  She 
did  not  appear  to  realize  it ;  she  hardly 
seemed  to  care  whether  any  one  knew 
it  or  not,  and  regarded  it  as  an  unfor- 
tunate accident,  but  one  which  there  was 
little  object  in  concealing.  As  the  sci- 
entist talked  with  her  and  observed  her, 
he  opened  his  eyes  wider  and  wider  be- 
hind his  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  and 
grew  more  and  more  silent  when  any 
one  spoke  to  him  of  her.  I  knew  later 
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that  he  detected  in  her  conduct  certain 
symptoms  which  alarmed  him,  but  felt 
obliged  to  hold  his  peace  on  account  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  his  position.  He 
felt  that  to  watch  her  again,  or  to  put 
her  under  any  kind  of  restraint,  might 
now  lead  to  far  more  serious  results 
than  before,  and  he  determined  to  bide 
his  time.  An  incident  occurred  very 
soon,  however,  which  helped  him  to 
make  up  his  mind. 

One  afternoon  we  arranged  an  excur- 
sion to  the  ruined  castle  of  Anadoli 
Kavak,  on  the  Asian  shore,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Black  Sea.  Mrs.  Carvel, 
who  was  not  a  good  sailor,  stayed  at 
home,  but  Miss  Dabstreak,  Madame 
Patoff,  and  Hermione  were  of  the  party, 
with  Paul,  Macaulay  Carvel,  Professor 
Cutter,  and  myself.  Macaulay  had  bor- 
rowed a  good-sized  cutter  from  one  of 
his  many  colleagues  who  kept  yachts  on 
the  Bosphorus,  and  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  we  started  from  the  Buyuk- 
dere  quay. 

There  was  a  smart  northerly  breeze 
as  we  hoisted  the  jib,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  we  should  have  to  make  sev- 
eral tacks  before  we  could  beat  up  to 
our  destination.  The  boat  was  of  about 
ten  tons  burden,  with  a  full  deck,  broken 
only  by  a  well  leading  to  the  cabin  ;  a 
low  rail  ran  round  the  bulwarks,  for 
the  yacht  was  intended  for  pleasure  ex- 
cursions and  the  accommodation  of 
ladies.  The  members  of  the  party  sat 
in  a  group  on  the  edge  of  the  well,  and 
I  took  the  helm.  Chrysophrasia  was  in 
a  particularly  Oriental  frame  of  mind. 
The  deep  blue  sky,  the  emerald  green 
of  the  hills,  and  the  cool  clear  water 
rippling  under  the  breeze  no  doubt  act- 
ed soothingly  upon  her  nerves. 

"  I  feel  quite  like  Sindbad  the  Sailor," 
she  said.  "  Mr.  Griggs,  you  ought  real- 
ly to  tell  us  a  tale  from  the  Arabian 
Nights.  I  am  sure  it  would  seem  so 
very  real,  you  know." 

"  If  I  were  to  spin  yarns  while  steer- 
ing, Miss  Dabstreak,"  I  said,  "your 


fate  would  probably  resemble  Sindbad's. 
You  would  be  wrecked  six  or  seven 
times  between  here  and  Kavak." 

"  So  delightfully  exciting,"  murmured 
Chrysophrasia.  "  Annie,"  she  continued, 
addressing  her  sister,  "  shall  we  not  ask 
Mr.  Griggs  to  wreck  us?  I  have  al- 
ways longed  to  be  on  a  wreck." 

"  No,"  said  Madame  Patoff,  glancing 
at  her  foolish  sister  with  her  great 
dark  eyes.  "I  should  not  like  to  be 
drowned." 

"  Of  course  not ;  how  very  dread- 
ful !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Dabstreak.  "  But 
Sindbad  was  never  drowned,  you  remem- 
ber. It  was  always  somebody  else." 

"  Oh  —  somebody  else,"  repeated  Ma- 
dame Patoff,  looking  down  at  the  deep 
water.  "  Yes,  to  drown  somebody  else, 
—  that  would  be  very  different." 

I  think  we  were  all  a  little  startled, 
and  Hermione  looked  at  Paul  and  turned 
pale.  As  for  Cutter,  he  very  slowly  and 
solemnly  drew  a  cigar  from  his  case,  lit 
it  carefully,  crossed  one  knee  over  the 
other,  and  gazed  fixedly  at  Madame  Pa- 
toff during  several  minutes,  before  he 
spoke. 

"  Would  you  really  like  to  see  any- 
body drowned  ?  "  he  asked,  at  last. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?  "  inquired  Ma- 
dame Patoff,  rather  sharply. 

"Because  I  thought  you  said  so, 
and  wanted  to  know  if  you  were  in  ear- 
nest." 

"  I  suppose  we  should  all  like  to  see 
our  enemies  die,"  said  the  old  lady. 
"  Not  painfully,  of  course,  but  so  that 
we  should  be  quite  sure  of  it."  She  laid 
a  strong  emphasis  on  the  last  words,  and 
as  she  looked  up  I  thought  she  glanced 
at  Paul. 

"If  you  had  seen  many  people  die, 
you  would  not  care  for  the  sight,"  said 
the  professor,  quietly.  "Besides,  you 
have  no  enemies." 

"What  is  death?"  asked  Madame 
Patoff,  looking  at  him  with  a  curiously 
calm  smile,  as  she  asked  the  question. 

"  The  only  thing  we  know  about  it  is 
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that  it  appears  to  be  in  every  way  the 
opposite  of  life,"  was  the  scientist's  an- 
swer. "Life  separates  us  for  a  time 
from  the  state  of  what  we  call  inanimate 
matter.  When  life  ceases  we  return  to 
that  state." 

"  Why  do  you  say  *  what  we  call  in- 
animate matter '  ?  "  inquired  Paul. 

"  Because  it  has  been  very  well  said 
that  names  are  labels,  not  definitions. 
As  a  definition,  inanimate  matter  means 
generally  the  earth,  the  water,  the  air ; 
but  the  name  would  be  a  very  poor 
definition,  —  as  poor  as  the  word  '  man  ' 
used  to  define  the  human  animal." 

"You  do  not  think  that  inanimate 
matter  is  really  lifeless  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Unless  it  is  so  hot  that  it  melts," 
laughed  the  professor.  "  Even  then  it 
may  not  be  true,  —  indeed,  it  may  be 
quite  false.  We  call  the  moon  dead, 
because  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
she  has  cooled  to  the  centre.  We  call 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  live  planets,  though 
we  believe  them  still  too  hot  to  support 
life." 

"All  that  does  not  explain  death," 
objected  Madame  Patoff. 

"If  I  could  explain  death,  I  could 
explain  life,"  answered  Cutter.  "  And 
if  I  could  explain  life,  I  should  have 
made  a  great  step  towards  .producing  it 
artificially." 

"  If  one  could  only  produce  artificial 
death  !  "  exclaimed  Madame  Patoff. 

"  It  would  be  very  amusing,"  an- 
swered Cutter,  with  a  smile,  folding  his 
huge  white  hands  upon  his  knee.  "  We 
could  try  it  on  ourselves,  and  then  we 
should  know  what  to  expect.  I  have 
often  thought  about  it,  I  assure  you.  I 
once  had  the  curiosity  to  put  myself 
into  a  trance  by  the  Munich  method  of 
shining  disks,  —  they  use  it  in  the  hospi- 
tals instead  of  ether,  you  know,  —  and 
I  remained  in  the  state  half  an  hour." 

"  And  then,  what  happened  when  you 
woke  up  ?  " 

"  I  had  a  bad  headache  and  my  eyes 
hurt  me,"  replied  the  professor,  dryly. 


"  I  dare  say  that  if  a  dead  man  came  to 
life  he  would  feel  much  the  same  thing." 

"  I  dare  say,"  assented  Madame  Pa- 
toff ;  but  there  was  a  vague  look  in  her 
eyes,  which  showed  that  her  thoughts 
were  somewhere  else.  We  were  close 
upon  the  Asian  shore,  and  I  put  the 
helm  down  to  go  about.  The  ladies 
changed  their  places,  and  there  was  a 
little  confusion,  in  which  Cutter  found 
himself  close  to  me. 

"  Keep  an  eye  on  her,"  he  said,  quick- 
ly, in  a  low  voice.  "  She  is  very  queer." 

I  thought  so,  too,  and  I  watched  Ma- 
dame Patoff  to  see  whether  she  would 
return  to  the  subject  which  seemed  to 
attract  her.  Cutter  kept  up  the  conver- 
sation, however,  and  did  not  again  show 
any  apprehension  about  his  former  pa- 
tient's state  of  mind,  though  I  could  see 
that  he  watched  her  as  closely  as  I  did. 
The  fresh  breeze  filled  the  sails,  and  the 
next  tack  took  us  clear  up  to  Yeni  Ma- 
halle,  on  the  European  side ;  for  the  little 
yacht  was  quick  in  stays,  and,  moreover, 
had  a  good  hold  on  the  water,  enabling 
her  to  beat  quickly  up  against  wind  and 
current.  Once  again  I  went  about,  and, 
running  briskly  across,  made  the  little 
pier  below  Anadoli  Kavak,  little  more 
than  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  we 
had  started.  We  landed,  and  went  up 
the  green  slope  to  the  place  where  the 
little  coffee-shop  stands  under  the  trees. 
We  intended  to  climb  the  hill  to  the 
ruined  castle.  To  my  surprise,  Professor 
Cutter  suggested  to  Madame  Patoff  that 
they  should  stay  below,  while  the  rest  of 
us  made  the  ascent.  He  said  he  feared 
she  would  tire  herself  too  much.  But 
she  would  not  listen  to  him. 

"  I  insist  upon  going,"  she  said.  "  I 
am  as  strong  as  any  of  you.  It  is  quite 
absurd." 

Cutter  temporized  by  suggesting  that 
we  should  have  coffee  before  the  walk, 
and  Chrysophrasia  sank  languidly  down 
upon  a  straw  chair. 

"  If  the  man  has  any  loukoum,  I 
could  bear  a  cup  of  coffee,"  she  mur- 
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mured.  The  man  had  loukoum,  it  ap- 
peared, and  Chrysophrasia  was  satisfied. 
We  all  sat  down  in  a  circle  under  the 
huge  oak-tree,  and  enjoyed  the  freshness 
and  greenness  of  the  place.  The  kaffeji, 
in  loose  white  garments  and  a  fez,  pres- 
ently brought  out  a  polished  brass  tray, 
bearing  the  requisite  number  of  tiny 
cups  and  two  little  white  saucers  filled 
with  pieces  of  loukoum-rahat,  the  Turk- 
ish national  sweetmeat,  commonly  called 
by  schoolboys  fig-paste. 

"  Why  was  I  not  born  a  Turk !  "  ex- 
claimed Chrysophrasia.  "  This  joyous 
life  in  the  open  air  is  so  intensely  real, 
so  profoundly  true  !  " 

"  Life  is  real  anywhere,"  remarked 
Cutter,  with  a  smile.  "  The  important 
question  is  whether  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
liver." 

"  Death  is  real,  too,"  said  Madame 
Patoff,  in  such  a  curious  tone  that  we 
all  started  slightly,  as  we  had  done  in 
the  boat.  My  nerves  are  good,  but  I 
felt  a  weird  horror  of  the  woman  steal- 
ing over  me.  The  imperturbable  scien- 
tist only  glanced  at  me,  as  though  to  re- 
mind me  of  what  he  had  said  before. 
Then  he  took  up  the  question. 

"  No,  madam,"  he  said,  coldly. 
"  Death  is  a  negation,  almost  a  univer- 
sal negation.  It  is  not  real ;  it  only  de- 
vours reality,  and  then  denies  it.  You 
can  say  that  life  is  to  breathe,  to  think, 
to  eat,  to  drink,  to  love,  to  fear,  —  any 
of  these.  Death  is  only  the  negation  of 
all  these  things,  because  we  can  only 
say  that  in  death  we  do  none  of  them. 
Reality  is  motion,  in  the  broad  sense,  as 
far  as  man  is  concerned  ;  death  is  only 
the  cessation  of  the  ability  to  move. 
You  cannot  predicate  anything  else  of  it." 

"  Oh,  your  dry,  dry  science  !  "  ex- 
claimed Chrysophrasia,  casting  up  her 
green  eyes.  "  You  would  turn  our  fair 
fields  and  limpid  —  ahem  —  skies  —  into 
the  joyless  waste  of  a  London  pavement, 
or  one  of  your  horrid  dissecting-rooms  ! " 

"  I  don't  see  the  point  of  your  simile, 
Miss  Dabstreak,"  answered  Cutter,  with 


pardonable  bluntness.  "  Besides,  that  is 
philosophy,  and  not  science." 

"  What  is  the  difference,  Mr.  Griggs  ?  " 
asked  Hermione,  turning  to  me. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  said,  I 
"  science,  I  think,  means  the  state  of 
being  wise,  and  hence  the  thing  known, 
which  gives  a  man  the  title  of  wise. 
Philosophy  means  the  love  of  wisdom." 

"  Rather  involved  definition,"  ob- 
served the  professor,  with  a  laugh. 
"  There  is  not  much  difference  between 
the  state  of  being  wise  and  the  state  of 
loving  wisdom." 

"  The  one  asserts  the  possession  of 
that  which  the  other  aspires  to  possess, 
but  considers  to  be  very  difficult  of  at- 
tainment," I  tried  to  explain.  "  The 
scientist  says  to  the  world,  i  I  have 
found  the  origin  of  life  :  it  is  protoplasm, 
it  is  your  God,  and  all  your  religious  be- 
liefs are  merely  the  result  of  your  igno- 
rance of  protoplasm.'  The  philosopher 
answers,  *  I  allow  that  this  protoplasm 
is  the  origin  of  life,  but  how  did  this 
origin  itself  originate  ?  And  if  you  can 
show  how  it  originated  from  inanimate 
matter,  how  did  the  inanimate  matter 
begin  to  exist?  And  how  was  space 
found  in  which  it  could  exist  ?  And  why 
does  anything  exist,  animate  or  inani- 
mate ?  And  is  the  existence  of  matter 
a  proof  of  a  supreme  design,  or  is  it 
not  ? '  Thereupon  Science  gets  very  red 
in  the  face,  and  says  that  these  questions 
are  absurd,  after  previously  stating  that 
everything  ought  to  be  questioned." 

"  Science,"  answered  the  professor, 
"  says  that  man  has  enough  to  do  in 
questioning  his  immediate  surroundings, 
without  going  into  the  matter  of  tran- 
scendental inquiry." 

"  Then  she  ought  to  keep  to  her  own 
proper  sphere,"  said  I,  waxing  hot. 
"  The  fact  is  that  Science,  armed  with 
miserably  imperfect  tools,  but  unbounded 
assumption,  has  discovered  a  jelly-fish 
in  a  basin  of  water,  and  has  deduced 
from  that  premise  the  tremendous  con- 
clusion that  there  is  no  God." 
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"That  is  strong  language,  Mr.  Griggs, 
—  very  strong  language,"  repeated  the 
professor.  "  You  exaggerate  the  posi- 
tion too  much,  I  think.  But  it  is  useless 
to  argue  with  transcendentalists.  You 
always  fall  back  upon  the  question  of 
faith,  and  you  refuse  to  listen  to  rea- 
son." 

"  When  you  can  disprove  our  position, 
we  will  listen  to  your  proof.  But  since 
the  whole  human  race,  as  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  without  any  exception  what- 
soever, has  believed  always  in  the  sur- 
vival of  the  soul  after  death,  allow  me 
to  say  that  when  you  deny  the  existence 
of  the  soul  the  onus  probandi  lies  with 
you,  and  not  with  us." 

Therewith  I  drank  my  coffee  in  si- 
lence, and  looked  at  the  half-naked 
Turkish  children  playing  upon  the  little 
pier  over  the  bright  water.  It  struck 
me  that  if  the  learned  scientist  had  told 
them  that  they  had  no  souls,  they  would 
have  laughed  at  him  very  heartily.  I 
think  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
pany I  had  the  best  of  the  argument, 
and  Cutter  knew  it,  for  he  did  not  an- 
swer. 

"  I  have  always  believed  that  I  have 
a  soul,"  said  Macaulay  Carvel,  in  his 
smooth,  monotonous  tone.  But  there  was 
as  much  conviction  in  his  tone  as  though 
he  had  expressed  his  belief  in  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  nose. 

"  Of  course  you  have,"  said  Hermi- 
one.  "  Let  us  go  up  to  the  castle,  and 
see  the  view  before  it  is  too  late.  Aunt 
Annie,  do  wait  for  us  here ;  it  is  very 
tiring,  really." 

"  You  seem  to  think  I  am  a  decrepit 
old  woman,"  answered  Madame  Pa- 
toff,  impatiently,  as  she  rose  from  her 
chair. 

Paul  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  offer 
his  mother  his  arm  for  the  ascent,  though 
the  professor  came  forward  at  the  same 
moment. 

"  Dear  Paul,  you  are  so  good,"  said 
she,  accepting  his  assistance  as  we  be- 
gan to  climb  the  hill. 


I  saw  her  face  in  that  moment.  It 
was  as  calm  and  beautiful  as  ever,  but 
I  thought  she  glanced  sideways  to  see 
whether  every  one  had  heard  her  speech 
and  appreciated  it.  Little  was  said  as 
we  breasted  the  steep  ascent,  for  the 
path  was  rough,  and  there  was  barely 
room  for  two  people  to  walk  side  by 
side.  At  last  we  emerged  upon  a  broad 
slope  of  grass  outside  the  walls  of  the 
old  fortress.  A  goatherd  lives  inside  it, 
and  has  turned  the  old  half-open  vaults 
into  a  stable  for  his  flocks.  We  paused 
under  the  high  walls,  which  on  one  side 
are  built  above  the  precipitous  cliff,  with 
a  sheer  fall  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more. 
Towards  the  land  they  are  not  more 
than  forty  feet  high,  where  the  grass 
grows  up  to  their  base.  There  is  a  curi- 
ous gate  on  that  side,  with  the  carved 
arms  of  the  Genoese  republic  imbedded 
in  the  brick  masonry. 

Some  one  suggested  that  we  should 
go  inside,  and  after  a  short  interview 
with  the  goatherd  he  consented  to  chain 
up  his  enormous  dog,  and  let  us  pass  the 
small  wooden  gate  which  leads  to  the 
interior.  Inside  the  fortress,  the  falling 
in  of  the  roof  and  walls  has  filled  the 
old  court  so  that  it  is  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  walls.  It  is  easy  to  scramble 
up  to  the  top,  and  the  thickness  is  so 
great  that  it  is  safe  to  walk  along  for  a 
little  distance,  provided  one  does  not  go 
too  near  the  edge.  We  wandered  about 
below,  and  some  of  us  climbed  up  to  see 
the  beautiful  view,  which  extends  far 
down  the  Bosphorus  on  the  one  side,  and 
looks  over  the  broad  Black  Sea  on  the 
other.  Madame  Patoff  still  leaned  on 
Paul's  arm,  while  the  professor  gallantly 
helped  the  languid  Chrysophrasia  to 
reach  the  most  accessible  places.  Ma- 
caulay was  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
measure  the  circumference  of  the  castle, 
and  rambled  about  in  quest  of  facts, 
as  usual,  noting  down  the  figures  in  his 
pocket-book  very  conscientiously.  I  was 
left  alone  with  Hermione  for  a  few  min- 
utes. We  sat  down  on  a  heap  of  broken 
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masonry  to  rest,  talking  of  the  place  and 
its  history.  Hermione  was  so  placed 
that  she  could  not  see  the  top  of  the 
wall  which  overhung  the  precipice  on 
the  outer  side,  but  from  where  I  sat  I 
could  watch  Paul  slowly  helping  his 
mother  to  reach  the  top. 

"  It  belonged  to  the  Genoese,  and  was 
built  by  them,"  I  said.  "  The  arms 
over  the  gate  are  theirs.  Perhaps  you 
noticed  them."  Paul  and  his  mother 
had  reached  the  summit  of  the  wall,  and 
were  standing  there,  looking  out  at  the 
view. 

"  How  did  the  Genoese  come  to  be 
here  ?  "  asked  Hermione,  digging  her 
parasol  into  the  loose  earth. 

"  They  were  once  very  powerful  in 
Constantinople,"  I  answered.  "  They 
held  Pera  for  many  years,  and  "  — 

I  broke  off  with  an  exclamation  of 
horror,  starting  to  my  feet  at  the  same 
instant.  I  had  idly  watched  the  mother 
and  son  as  they  stood  together,  and  I 
could  hear  their  voices  as  they  spoke. 
Suddenly,  and  without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, Madame  Patoff  put  out  her  hand, 
and  seemed  to  push  Paul  with  all  her 
might.  He  stumbled  and  fell  upon  the 
edge,  but  from  my  position  I  could  not 
tell  whether  he  had  saved  himself  or 
had  fallen  into  the  abyss. 

I  suppose  Hermione  followed  my  look, 
and  saw  that  Madame  Patoff  was  stand- 
ing alone  upon  the  top,  but  I  did  not 
stop  to  speak  or  explain.  I  sprang  upon 
the  wall,  and  in  a  second  more  I  saw 
that  Paul  had  fallen  his  full  length  along 
the  brink,  but  had  saved  himself,  and 
was  scrambling  to  his  feet.  Madame 
Patoff  stood  quite  still,  her  face  rigid 
and  drawn,  and  an  expression  of  horror 
in  her  eyes  that  was  bad  to  see.  But  I 
was  not  alone  in  coming  to  Paul's  assist- 
ance. As  I  put  out  my  arm  to  help  him 
to  his  feet,  I  saw  Hermione's  small  hands 
lay  hold  of  him  with  desperate  strength, 
dragging  him  from  the  fatal  brink.  But 
Paul  was  unhurt,  and  was  on  his  legs  in 
another  moment.  He  was  ghastly  white, 


and  his  lips  worked  curiously  as  his  eyes 
settled  on  his  mother's  face. 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?  "  asked  Her- 
mione, as  soon  as  she  could  speak,  but 
still  clinging  to  his  arm,  while  she 
glanced  inquiringly  at  her  aunt. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Paul,  in  a 
thick  voice,  between  his  teeth. 

"  I  was  dizzy,"  gasped  Madame  Pa- 
toff. "  I  put  out  my  hand  to  save  my- 
self "— 

"  Do  me  the  favor  to  come  down  from 
this  place  at  once,"  I  said,  grasping  her 
firmly  by  the  arm,  and  leading  her  away. 

"  Paul,  Paul,  how  did  it  happen  ?  "  I 
heard  Hermione  saying,  as  we  descended. 

But  Paul's  lips  were  resolutely  shut, 
and  he  would  say  nothing  more  about 
it.  Indeed,  he  was  badly  startled,  but 
I  knew  his  paleness  was  not  caused  by 
fear.  In  my  own  mind  the  conviction 
was  strong  that  his  mother  had  deliber- 
ately attempted  to  murder  him  by  push- 
ing him  over  the  edge.  I  remembered 
Cutter's  warning,  and  I  wondered  that 
he  should  have  allowed  her  to  go  out  of 
his  sight,  since  he  recognized  the  condi- 
tion of  her  brain ;  but  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion made  me  recollect  that  I  had  un- 
derstood him  differently.  He  had  meant 
that  she  might  try  to  kill  herself,  not 
her  son  ;  and  that  had  been  my  own  im- 
pression, for  it  was  not  till  later  that  I 
learned  how  she  had  spoken  of  Paul  to 
herself,  that  night  in  Pera,  after  the 
ball.  At  that  time  the  professor  knew 
more  about  the  matter  than  I  did,  for 
Hermione  had  confided  in  him  when 
they  were  alone  in  Santa  Sophia. 

I  think  Madame  Patoff  tried  to  ex- 
plain the  accident  to  me,  as  I  got  her 
down  into  the  ruined  court,  but  I  do  not 
remember  what  she  said.  My  only  wish 
was  to  get  the  party  back  to  Buyukdere, 
and  to  be  alone  with  Cutter  for  five 
minutes. 

"  Patoff  has  met  with  an  accident,"  I 
said,  as  the  others  came  up.  *'  He  stum- 
bled near  the  edge  of  the  wall,  and  is 
badly  shaken.  We  had  better  go  home." 
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There  was  very  little  explanation 
needed,  and  Paul  protested  that  he  had 
incurred  no  danger,  though  he  acqui- 
esced readily  enough  to  the  suggestion. 
I  did  not  let  Madame  Patoff  leave  my 
arm  until  we  were  once  more  on  board 
the  little  yacht,  for  I  was  convinced  that 
the  woman  was  dangerously  mad.  The 
drawn  expression  of  her  pale  face  did 
not  change,  and  she  soon  ceased  speak- 
ing altogether.  I  noted  the  fact  that  in 
all  the  excitement  of  the  moment  she 
expressed  no  satisfaction  at  Paul's  es- 
cape. It  was  not  until  we  reached  the 
water  that  she  said  something  about 
"  dear  Paul,"  in  a  tone  that  made  me 
shudder. 

We  were  a  silent  party,  as  we  ran 
down  the  wind  to  Buyukdere.  Cutter 
sat  beside  Madame  Patoff,  and  watched 
her  curiously ;  for  the  expression  of  her 
face  had  not  escaped  him,  though  he 
had  no  idea  of  what  had  happened. 
Sitting  on  the  deck,  at  the  edge  of  the 
well,  she  looked  down  at  the  water,  as 
we  rushed  along. 

"  What  do  you  see  in  the  water  ?  " 
asked  the  professor,  quietly.  The  an- 
swer came  in  a  very  low  voice,  but  I 
heard  it  as  I  stood  by  the  helm  :  — 

"  I  see  a  man's  face  under  the  water, 
looking  up  at  me." 

"  And  whose  face  is  it  ? "  inquired 
Cutter,  in  the  same  matter-of-fact  tone. 

"  I  will  not  tell  you,  nor  any  one," 
she  answered.  Cutter  looked  up  at  me 
to  see  whether  I  had  heard,  and  I  nod- 
ded to  him.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were 
alongside  of  the  pier.  I  refused  Chryso- 
phrasia's  not  very  pressing  invitation  to 
tea,  and,  bidding  good-by  to  the  rest,  I 
put  my  arm  through  the  professor's. 
He  seemed  ready  enough  to  go  with  me, 
so  we  walked  along  the  smooth  quay  in 
the  sunset,  arm  in  arm. 

"  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,"  I  said. 
"  You  ought  to  know  what  happened 
up  there  this  afternoon.  Madame  Pa- 
toff tried  to  push  Paul  over  the  edge. 
It  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  murder 


him."  Cutter  stopped  in  his  walk,  and 
looked  earnestly  into  my  face. 

"  Did  you  see  it  yourself  ?  Did  you 
positively  see  it,  or  is  that  only  your  im- 
pression ?  " 

u  I  saw  it,"  I  answered,  shortly. 

"  She  is  quite  mad  still,  then.  No  one 
but  a  mad  woman  would  attempt  such  a 
thing.  What  is  worse,  it  is  a  fixed  idea 
that  she  has."  He  told  me  what  Her- 
mione  had  confided  to  him. 

"  Then  Paul's  life  is  not  safe  for  a 
moment,"  I  said,  after  a  slight  pause. 

"  Unless  his  brother  marries  Miss 
Carvel,  I  should  advise  him  to  be  on  his 
guard  when  he  is  alone  with  his  mother. 
He  is  safe  enough  when  other  people  are 
present.  I  know  those  cases.  They  are 
sly,  cautious,  timid.  She*  will  try  and 
push  him  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
when  nobody  is  looking.  Before  you 
she  will  call  him  *  dear  Paul,'  and  all 
the  rest  of  it." 

"  That  looks  to  me  more  like  the  cun- 
ning of  a  murderess  than  the  slyness  of 
a  maniac,"  I  said. 

"  Most  murderers  are  only  maniacs, 
mad  people,"  answered  the  professor. 
"  Men  and  women  are  born  with  a  cer- 
tain tendency  of  mind  which  makes  them 
easily  brood  over  an  idea.  Their  life 
and  circumstances  fdster  one  particular 
notion,  till  it  gets  a  predominant  weight 
in  their  weak  reasoning.  The  occasion 
presents  itself,  and  they  carry  out  the 
plan  they  have  been  forming  for  years 
in  secret,  or  even  unconsciously.  If  in 
carrying  out  their  ideas  they  kill  any- 
body, it  is  called  murder.  It  makes 
very  little  difference  what  you  call  it. 
The  law  distinguishes  between  crimes 
premeditated  and  crimes  unpremeditat- 
ed. Murder,  willful  and  premeditated, 
involves  in  my  opinion  a  process  of  mind 
so  similar  to  that  found  in  lunatics  that 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to 
believe  that  all  premeditated  murders 
are  brought  about  by  mental  aberration 
in  the  murderer.  On  the  other  hand, 
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manslaughter,  quick,  sudden,  and  un- 
planned, is  the  result  of  more  or  less 
inhuman  instincts,  and  those  who  com- 
mit the  crime  are  people  who  approach 
more  or  less  nearly  to  wild  beasts.  For 
the  advancement  of  science,  murderers 
should  not  be  hanged,  but  should  be  kept 
as  interesting  cases  of  insanity.  Much 
might  be  learned  by  carefully  observing 
the  action  of  their  minds  upon  ordinary 
occasions.  As  for  homicides,  or  man- 
slaughterers,  —  I  wish  we  could  use  the 
English  word,  —  they  are  less  attractive 
as  a  study,  and  I  do  not  care  what  be- 
comes of  them.  The  brain  of  a  freshly 
killed  tiger  would  be  far  more  interest- 
ing." 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with 
Madame  Patoff  ?  "  I  asked.  "  You  do 
not  suppose  that  Miss  Carvel  will  marry 
Alexander  Patoff  in  order  to  prevent  his 
mother  from  murdering  Paul  ?  " 

"  She  ought  to,"  answered  Cutter, 
quietly.  "  It  would  be  most  curious  to 
see  whether  there  would  be  any  change 
in  her  fixed  dislike  of  the  younger  son." 

"  And  do  you  mean  that  that  young 
girl  should  sacrifice  her  life  to  your  ex- 
periments ?  "  I  asked,  rather  hotly.  I 
hated  the  coldness  of  the  man,  and  his 
ruthless  determination  to  make  scien- 
tific capital  out  of  other  people's  trou- 
bles. 

"  I  can  neither  propose  nor  dispose," 
he  answered.  "  I  only  wish  that  it 
might  be  so.  After  all,  she  could  be 
quite  as  happy  with  Alexander  as  with 
Paul.  I  doubt  whether  she  has  a  strong 
preference  for  either." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  said  I.  "She 
loves  Paul  much  more  than  she  herself 
imagines.  I  saw  her  face  to-day  when 
Paul  was  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipice. You  did  not.  I  have  watched 
them  ever  since  they  have  been  together 
in  Constantinople,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  she  loves  Paul,  and  not  Alexander. 
What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  Madame 
Patoff  ?  You  know  I  have  a  little  party 
at  my  cottage  on  Saturday,  —  you  prom- 


ised to  come.  Is  it  safe  to  let  her  come, 
too?" 

"  Perfectly,"  answered  my  compan- 
ion. "The  only  thing  to  be  done  at 
present  is  to  prevent  her  remaining 
alone  with  Paul." 

"  Suppose  that  Paul  tells  what  hap- 
pened this  afternoon.  What  then  ?  " 

"  He  will  not  tell  it.  I  have  a  great 
admiration  for  the  fellow,  he  is  so  man- 
ly. If  she  had  done  worse  than  that, 
he  would  not  tell  any  one,  because  she 
is  his  mother.  But  he  will  be  on  his 
guard,  never  fear.  She  will  not  get  such 
a  chance  again.  Good-night." 

The  professor  left  me  at  the  door  of 
the  garden  through  which  I  had  to  pass 
to  reach  the  little  kiosk.  I  walked  slow- 
ly up  through  the  roses  and  the  flowers, 
meditating  as  I  went.  Paul  had  a  new 
enemy  in  the  professor,  who  would  cer- 
tainly try  and  help  Alexander,  in  order 
to  continue  his  experiments  upon  Ma- 
dame Patoff's  mind.  Poor  Paul !  He 
seemed  to  be  persecuted  by  an  evil  fate, 
and  I  pitied  him  sincerely. 


XXIV. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  my 
preparations  for  my  little  tea-party  were 
complete.  Gregorios  Balsamides  had 
arrived  from  Pera,  and  we  were  waiting 
for  the  Carvels,  seated  on  the  long  bench 
before  the  house,  where  the  view  over- 
looks the  Bosphorus.  The  sun  had  al- 
most set,  and  the  hills  of  Asia  were  al- 
ready tinged  with  golden  light,  which 
caught  the  walls  of  the  white  mosque 
on  the  Giant's  Mountain,  —  the  Yusha- 
Dagh,  where  the  Mussulmans  believe  that 
Joshua's  body  lies  buried  ;  Anadoli  Ka- 
va"k  was  bathed  in  a  soft  radiance,  in 
which  every  line  of  the  old  fortress 
stood  out  clear  and  distinct,  so  that  I 
could  see  the  very  spot  where  Paul  had 
fallen  a  few  days  before  ;  the  far  mouth 
of  the  Black  Sea  looked  cold  and  gray 
in  the  shadows  below  the  hills,  but  down 
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below  the  big  steamers,  the  little  yachts, 
the  outlandish  Turkish  schooners,  and 
the  tiny  caiques  moved  quickly  about  in 
the  evening  sunshine.  My  garden  had 
become  a  wilderness  of  roses,  in  the  soft 
spring  weather,  too,  and  each  flower 
took  a  warmer  hue  as  the  sun  sank  in 
the  west,  and  slowly  neared  the  point 
where  it  would  drop  behind  the  Euro- 
pean foreland. 

The  kiosk  was  a  wooden  building, 
narrow  and  tall,  so  that  the  rooms  with- 
in were  high,  and  the  second  story  was 
twenty  feet  above  the  ground.  I  had 
caused  hundreds  of  lamps  to  be  hung 
within  and  without,  to  be  lighted  so  soon 
as  the  darkness  set  in,  and  my  man,  who 
has  an  especial  talent  for  all  sorts  of 
illuminations,  and  in  general  for  every- 
thing which  in  Southern  Italy  comes 
under  the  head  of  festa,  had  borrowed 
long  strings  of  little  signal  flags  and 
streamers,  which  he  had  hung  fantas- 
tically from  the  house  to  the  surround- 
ing trees.  When  once  the  lamps  should 
be  lighted  the  effect  would  be  very 
pretty,  and  to  the  eyes  of  English  peo- 
ple utterly  new. 

Gregorios  sat  beside  me  on  the  gar- 
den-seat, and  we  talked  of  Madame  Pa- 
toff  and  her  latest  doings.  My  mind 
was  not  at  rest  about  her,  and  I  inward- 
ly wished  that  some  accident  might  pre- 
vent her  from  coming  that  day.  I  had 
more  than  once  almost  determined  to 
speak  to  my  old  friend  John  Carvel,  and 
to  tell  him  what  had  occurred  at  Anadoli 
Kav^k.  Nothing  but  my  respect  for 
Professor  Cutter's  opinion  as  a  specialist 
had  prevented  me  from  doing  so ;  but 
now,  at  the  last  moment,  I  wished  I 
had  not  been  overruled,  for  I  had  an 
unpleasant  conviction  that  his  prudence 
had  been  forgotten  in  his  desire  to  study 
the  case.  For  men  of  his  profession 
there  seems  to  be  an  absorbing  interest 
in  deciding  the  question  of  where  crime 
ends  and  madness  begins,  and  to  put 
Madame  Patoff  under  restraint  would 
have  been  to  cut  short  one  of  the  most 


valuable  experiences  of  Cutter's  life. 
He  probably  knew  that  in  the  present 
stage  of  her  malady  such  a  proceeding 
would  very  likely  have  driven  her  into 
hopeless  and  evident  insanity.  I  could 
have  forgiven  him  if  I  had  thought  that 
he  regarded  the  question  from  a  moral- 
ist's point  of  view,  and  balanced  the 
danger  of  leaving  the  unfortunate  wo- 
man at  large  against  the  possible  advan- 
tage she  herself  might  gain  from  enjoy- 
ing unrestricted  liberty.  But  I  was  sure 
that  the  scientist  was  not  thinking  of 
that.  He  had  expressed  interest  rather 
than  horror  at  her  attempt  to  push  Paul 
over  the  edge  of  the  wall.  He  had  an- 
swered my  anxious  questions  concerning 
the  treatment  of  Madame  Patoff  by  a 
short  dissertation  on  insanity  in  general, 
and  had  left  me  to  continue  his  studies, 
regardless  of  any  danger  to  his  patient's 
relations.  The  moral  point  of  view 
shrank  into  insignificance  as  he  became 
more  and  more  absorbed  in  the  result 
of  the  case,  and  I  believe  that  he  would 
have  let  us  all  perish,  if  necessary,  ra- 
ther than  consent  to  relinquish  his  study. 
He  might  have  regretted  his  indiffer- 
ence afterwards,  especially  if  he  had 
arrived  at  no  satisfactory  conclusion  in 
regard  to  the  unhappy  woman ;  but  in 
the  fervor  of  scientific  speculation,  mi- 
nor considerations  of  safety  were  forgot- 
ten. Cutter  is  not  a  bad  man,  though 
he  is  ruthless.  He  would  be  incapable 
of  doing  any  one  an  injury  from  a  per- 
sonal motive,  but  in  comparison  with 
the  importance  of  one  of  his  theories 
the  life  of  a  man  is  no  more  to  him 
than  the  life  of  a  dog.  I  said  some- 
thing of  the  kind  to  Balsamides. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  answered,  "  do 
you  expect  common  sense  from  people 
who  waste  their  lives  in  such  a  senseless 
fashion  ?  Can  anything  be  more  absurd 
than  to  attempt  to  explain  the  vagaries 
of  a  diseased  mind  ?  They  call  that  sci- 
ence in  the  professor's  country.  They 
may  as  well  give  it  up.  They  will  never 
ultimately  discover  any  better  treatment 
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for  dangerous  lunatics  than  solid  bolts 
and  barred  windows." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,"  I  said. 
"If  we  could  put  medicine  into  the 
head  as  we  can  into  the  stomach,  some- 
thing might  be  accomplished.  It  is  very 
unpleasant  to  think  that  I  am  to  enter- 
tain a  lady  at  my  tea-party  who  only 
the  other  day  tried  to  murder  her  son 
in  my  sight." 

"  Very,"  assented  Gregorios.  "  Here 
they  come." 

We  heard  the  sound  of  voices  in  the 
garden,  and  rose  to  meet  the  party  as 
they  came  up  towards  the  house.  None 
of  them  had  been  to  see  me  before,  ex- 
cept Paul,  and  they  at  once  launched 
into  extravagant  praises  of  the  view 
and  of  the  kiosk.  Chrysophrasia  raved 
about  the  sunset  effects,  and  Hermione 
was  delighted  with  the  way  the  flags 
were  arranged.  Macaulay  consulted 
his  pocket  barometer  to  see  how  many 
feet  above  the  sea  the  house  was  built,  and 
declared  that  the  air  must  be  far  more 
healthy  in  such  a  place  than  on  the 
quay.  Madame  Patoff  looked  silently 
out  at  the  view,  leaning  on  Alexander's 
arm,  while  John  Carvel  and  his  wife 
stood  close  together,  smiling  and  appre- 
ciative, the  ideal  of  a  well-assorted  and 
perfectly  happy  middle  -  aged  couple. 
Cutter  talked  to  Balsamides,  and  Paul 
followed  Hermione  as  she  slowly  moved 
from  point  to  point.  I  stood  alone  for 
a  few  moments,  and  looked  at  them,  go- 
ing over  in  my  mind  all  that  had  hap- 
pened during  the  last  seven  months, 
and  wondering  how  it  would  all  end. 

These  ten  people  had  lived  much  to- 
gether, and  had  found  themselves  lately 
united  in  some  very  strange  occurrences. 
With  the  exception  of  Balsamides  and 
the  professor,  they  were  all  nearly  re- 
lated, and  yet  they  were  as  unlike  each 
other  as  people  of  one  family  could  be. 
The  gentle,  saintly  Mary  Carvel  had 
little  in  common  with  her  aesthetic  sister 
Chrysophrasia  Dabstreak,  and  neither 
of  them  was  very  like  Madame  Patoff. 


Sturdy  John  Carvel  was  not  like  his 
sleek  son  Macaulay,  except  in  honesty 
and  good  nature.  Alexander  Patoff  was 
indeed  like  his  mother,  but  Paul's  stern, 
cold  nature  was  that  of  his  father,  long 
dead  and  forgotten.  As  for  Hermione, 
she  presented  a  combination  of  charac- 
ter derived  from  the  best  points  in  her 
father  and  mother,  marred  only,  I 
thought,  by  a  little  of  that  vacillation 
which  was  the  chief  characteristic  of 
her  aunt  Chrysophrasia.  Cutter  and 
Balsamides  were  men  of  widely  differ- 
ent nationalities  and  temperaments: 
the  one  a  ruthless  scientist,  the  other 
an  equally  ruthless  fatalist;  the  one 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  others  to 
a  fanatic  worship  of  his  profession,  the 
other  willing  to  sacrifice  himself  to  the 
inevitable  with  heroic  courage,  but  hold- 
ing other  men's  lives  as  of  no  more 
value  than  his  own.  A  strange  com- 
pany, I  thought,  and  yet  in  many  re- 
spects a  most  interesting  company  as 
well. 

"  Shall  we  go  in-doors  and  have  tea  ?  " 
I  said,  after  a  few  moments,  collecting 
my  guests  together.  "  The  view  is  even 
better  from  the  windows  above." 

I  led  them  into  the  stone-paved  ves- 
tibule of  the  wooden  house,  and  up  the 
wooden  stairs  to  the  upper  story.  Pres- 
ently they  were  all  installed  in  the  large 
room  where  the  preparations  for  the 
small  festivity  had  been  made,  and  I  be- 
gan to  do  the  honors  of  my  bachelor  es- 
tablishment. 

In  a  Turkish  family,  the  room  where 
we  were  sitting,  and  the  three  others 
upon  the  same  floor,  would  have  been 
set  apart  for  the  harem;  for  one  door 
separated  them  from  the  staircase  and 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  house,  —  a  large, 
strong  door,  painted  white,  and  provided 
with  an  excellent  lock  and  key.  I  had 
selected  one  room  for  my  bedroom,  and 
the  rest  were  furnished  with  Oriental 
simplicity,  not  to  say  economy.  But 
Balsamides  had  sent  down  a  bale  of 
beautiful  carpets,  which  he  lent  me  for 
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the  occasion,  and  which  I  had  hung  upon 
the  walls  and  spread  upon  the  floors  and 
divans.  Tea,  coffee,  sherbet,  a  beauti- 
ful view,  and  a  little  illumination  of  the 
gardens  constituted  the  whole  entertain- 
ment ;  but  the  enthusiasm  of  my  guests 
knew  no  bounds,  probably  because  they 
had  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  be- 
fore. 

"  Griggs  is  growing  to  be  a  true  Ori- 
ental," remarked  Balsamides,  approv- 
ingly, "  He  understands  how  the  Turks 
live." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  I  present  you 
the  thing  in  all  its  bareness.  You  may 
take  this  as  a  specimen  of  an  Eastern 
house.  People  are  apt  to  fancy  that 
those  long,  latticed  houses  on  the  Bos- 
phorus  conceal  unheard-of  luxuries,  and 
that  the  people  live  like  Sybarites.  It  is 
quite  untrue.  They  either  try  to  imitate 
the  French  style,  and  do  it  horribly,  or 
else  they  live  in  great  bare  rooms  like 
these." 

"  What  do  the  women  do,  all  day 
long  ?  "  asked  Chrysophrasia.  "  I  am 
sure  they  do  not  pass  their  time  upon  a 
straw  matting,  staring  at  each  other,  — 
so  very  dreary  !  " 

"Nevertheless  they  do,"  said  Gre- 
gorios.  "They  smoke  and  eat  sweet- 
meats from  morning  till  night,  and  oc- 
casionally an  old  woman  comes  and  tells 
them  stories.  Some  of  them  can  read 
French.  They  learn  it  in  order  to  read 
novels,  but  cannot  speak  a  word  of  the 
language." 

"  Dreary,  dreary  !  "  sighed  Chryso- 
phrasia. "And  then,  the  division  of 
the  affections,  you  know,  —  so  sad." 

"  Many  of  them  die  of  consumption," 
said  Gregorios. 

"  It  would  be  curious  to  watch  the 
phases  of  their  intelligence,"  said  the 
professor,  slowly  sipping  his  coffee,  and 
staring  out  of  the  window  through  his 
great  gold-rimmed  spectacles. 

The  sun  had  gone  down,  and  the  dark- 
ness gathered  quickly  over  the  beautiful 
scene.  At  one  of  the  windows  Hermione 


sat  silently  enjoying  the  evening  breeze  ; 
Alexander  was  seated  beside  her,  while 
Paul  stood  looking  out  over  her  head. 
Neither  of  the  two  men  spoke,  but  from 
time  to  time  they  exchanged  glances 
which  were  anything  but  friendly.  Out- 
side, my  man  and  the  gardener  were 
lighting  the  little  lamps,  and  gradually, 
as  each  glass  cup  received  its  tiny  light, 
the  festoons  of  white  and  red  grew,  and 
seemed  to  creep  stealthily  from  tree  to 
tree.  The  conversation  languished,  and 
the  deepening  twilight  brought  with  it 
that  pleasant  silence  which  is  the  very 
embodiment  of  rest  descending  at  even- 
ing on  the  tired  earth. 

"It  is  like  an  evening  hymn,"  said 
Mrs.  Carvel,  whose  gentle  features  were 
barely  visible  in  the  gloom. 

No  one  spoke,  but  I  fancied  I  saw 
John  Carvel  lay  his  hand  affectionately 
on  his  wife's  arm,  as  they  sat  together. 
There  was  a  light  above  the  eastern  hills, 
brightening  quickly  as  we  looked,  and 
presently  the  full  moon  rose  and  shed 
her  rays  through  the  low  open  windows, 
making  our  faces  look  white  and  deathly 
in  the  dark  room.  It  shone  on  Madame 
Patoff 's  marble  features,  and  cast  strange 
shadows  around  her  mouth. 

"Shall  we  have  lights?"  I  asked. 
There  was  a  general  refusal ;  everybody 
preferred  the  moonlight,  which  now 
flooded  the  apartment. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Chrysophrasia, 
half  sadly,  —  "  it  seems  to  me  —  ah,  no ! 
I  must  be  mistaken,  —  and  yet  —  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  smell  something 
burning." 

"  I  think  it  is  the  lamps  outside,"  I 
answered.  No  one  else  took  any  notice 
of  the  speech,  which  jarred  upon  the 
pleasant  stillness.  I  myself  thought  she 
was  mistaken. 

"  What  a  wonderful  contrast !  "  said 
Hermione.  "  I  mean  the  lamps  and  the 
moonlight."  Then  she  added,  sudden- 
ly, "  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Griggs,  there  is 
really  something  burning.  I  can  smell 
it  quite  well." 
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A  fire  in  a  Turkish  house  is  a  serious 
matter.  The  old  beams  and  boarded 
walls  are  like  so  much  tinder,  and  burn 
up  immediately,  as  though  soaked  with 
some  inflammable  liquid.  I  rose,  and 
went  out  to  see  if  there  were  anything 
wrong.  As  I  opened  the  door  which 
shut  off  the  whole  apartment  from  the 
stairs,  I  heard  a  strange  crackling  sound, 
and  outside  the  window  of  the  staircase, 
which  was  in  the  back  of  the  house,  I 
saw  a  red  glare,  which  brightened  in 
the  moment  while  I  watched  it.  I  did 
not  go  further,  for  I  knew  the  danger 
was  imminent. 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  come 
down-stairs  ?  "  I  said,  quietly,  as  I  ree'n- 
tered  the  room  where  my  guests  were 
assembled.  "  I  am  afraid  that  some- 
thing is  wrong,  but  there  is  plenty  of 
time." 

A  considerable  confusion  ensued,  and 
everybody  rushed  to  the  door.  Protes- 
tations were  vain,  for  all  the  women 
were  frightened,  and  all  the  men  were 
anxious  to  help  them.  The  sight  of  the 
flames  outside  the  window  redoubled 
their  fears,  and  they  rushed  out,  stum- 
bling on  the  dusky  landing.  In  the  con- 
fusion of  the  moment,  I  did  not  realize 
how  it  all  happened.  Chrysophrasia, 
who  was  mad  with  fright,  caught  her 
foot  against  something,  and  fell  close  be- 
side me.  The  other  ladies  were  already 
down-stairs,  I  thought.  I  picked  her  up, 
and  carried  her  down  as  fast  as  I  could, 
and  out  into  the  garden. 

"  Come  away  from  the  house  !  "  I 
cried.  "  Away  from  the  trees  !  " 

Chrysophrasia  was  senseless  with  fear, 
and  I  bore  her  hastily  on  till  I  reached 
the  fountain,  some  twenty  yards  down 
the  hill.  Then  I  put  her  down  upon  a 
bench.  There  were  two  buckets  and 
a  couple  of  watering-pots  there,  and  I 
shouted  to  the  other  men  to  come  to  me, 
as  I  filled  two  of  the  vessels  and  ran 
round  to  the  back  of  the  house.  I 
passed  Madame  Patoff,  standing  alone 
under  a  festoon  of  little  lamps,  by  a  tree, 


and  I  remember  the  strange  expression 
of  gladness  which  was  on  her  face.  But 
I  had  no  time  to  speak  to  her,  and 
rushed  on  with  my  water-cans. 

Meanwhile,  the  flames  rose  higher 
and  higher,  crackling  and  licking  the 
brown  face  of  the  old  timber.  There 
was  small  chance  of  saving  the  build- 
ing now.  My  men  had  been  busy  light- 
ing the  lamps  in  the  garden,  but  I  found 
them  already  on  the  spot,  dipping  water 
out  of  a  small  cistern  with  buckets,  and 
dashing  it  into  the  fire  with  all  their 
might,  their  dark  faces  grim  and  set  in 
the  light  of  the  flames.  I  worked  as 
hard  as  I  could,  supposing  that  all  the 
party  were  safe.  I  had  no  idea  of  what 
was  going  on  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  house.  In  truth,  it  was  horrible 
enough. 

Paul  and  Cutter  were  very  self-pos- 
sessed, and  their  first  care  was  to  see 
that  the  four  ladies  were  safe.  They 
had  Hermione  and  her  mother  with 
them,  and,  taking  the  direction  of  the 
fountain,  they  found  Chrysophrasia  upon 
the  bench  where  I  had  left  her,  in  a 
violent  fit  of  hysterics.  Madame  Patoff 
was  not  there. 

"  I  was  going  back  for  aunt  Annie," 
said  Macaulay  Carvel,  "  for  I  counted 
them  as  they  came  out,  and  missed  her. 
She  ran  right  into  my  arms,  as  I  stood 
in  the  door.  She  is  somewhere  in  the 
garden.  I  am  quite  sure  of  it." 

Cutter  hurried  off,  and  began  to  search 
amongst  the  trees.  Already  the  bright 
flames  could  be  seen  in  the  lower  story, 
and  in  a  moment  more  the  glass  of  one 
of  the  windows  cracked  loudly,  and  the 
fire  leapt  through.  Then  from  the  high 
windows  above  a  voice  was  heard  calling, 
loud  and  clear,  to  those  below :  — 

"  The  door  is  locked  !  Can  any  one 
help  me  ? "  The  voice  belonged  to 
Gregorios,  and  the  party  looked  into 
each  other's  faces  in  sudden  horror,  and 
then  glanced  at  the  burning  house. 

"  Save  him  !  Save  him  !  "  cried  Her- 
mione. 
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But  Paul  had  already  left  her  side, 
and  had  reached  the  open  door  of  the 
porch.  Alexander  stood  still,  staring  at 
the  flames. 

"  He  saved  you !  "  said  Hermione, 
grasping  his  arm  fiercely.  "  Will  you 
do  nothing  to  help  him  ?  " 

"  Paul  is  gone  already,"  answered 
Alexander,  impatiently.  "  There  is  noth- 
ing the  matter.  Paul  will  let  him  out." 

But  the  other  men  were  less  apathetic, 
and  had  followed  the  brave  man  to  the 
door.  He  had  disappeared  already,  and 
as  they  came  up  a  tremendous  puff  of 
smoke  and  ashes  was  blown  into  their 
faces,  stifling  and  burning  them,  so  that 
they  drew  back. 

"  Jump  for  your  life  !  "  shouted  John 
Carvel,  looking  up  at  the  window  from 
which  the  voice  had  proceeded. 

**  Yes,  jump  !  "  cried  Alexander,  who 
had  reluctantly  followed.  "We  will 
catch  you  in  our  arms  !  " 

But  no  one  answered  them.  Nothing 
was  heard  but  the  crackling  of  the  burn- 
ing timber  and  the  roaring  of  the  flames, 
during  the  awful  moments  which  fol- 
lowed. Stupefied  with  horror,  the  three 
men  stood  staring  stupidly  at  the  hideous 
sight.  Then  suddenly  another  huge 
puff  of  smoke  and  fiery  sparks  burst 
from  the  door,  and  with  it  a  dark  mass 
flew  forward,  as  though  shot  from  a  can- 
non's mouth,  and  fell  in  a  heap  upon 
the  ground  outside.  All  three  ran  for- 
ward, but  some  one  else  was  there  be- 
fore them,  dragging  away  a  thick  carpet, 
of  which  the  wool  was  all  singed  and 
burning. 

There  lay  Gregorios  Balsamides  as  he 
had  fallen,  stumbling  on  the  doorstep, 
with  the  heavy  body  of  Paul  Patoff  in 
his  arms.  Hermione  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  shrieked  aloud.  It  was  plain 
enough.  Paul,  without  the  least  protec- 
tion from  the  flames,  had  struggled  up 
the  burning  staircase,  and  had  unlocked 
the  door,  losing  consciousness  as  he 
opened  it.  Gregorios,  who  was  not  to 
be  outdone  in  bravery,  and  whom  no 
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danger  could  frighten  from  his  senses, 
had  wrapped  a  carpet  round  the  in- 
jured man,  and,  throwing  another  over 
his  own  head,  had  borne  him  back 
through  the  fire,  the  steps  of  the  wooden 
staircase,  already  in  flames,  almost 
breaking  under  his  tread.  But  he  had 
done  the  deed,  and  had  lived  through  it. 

He  looked  up  faintly  at  Hermione,  as 
she  bent  over  them  both. 

"  I  think  he  is  alive,"  he  gasped,  and 
fainted  upon  the  ground. 

They  bore  the  two  senseless  bodies 
away  to  the  fountain,  and  laid  them 
down,  and  sprinkled  water  on  their 
faces.  Behind  them  they  could  hear 
the  crash  of  the  first  timbers  falling  in, 
as  the  fire  reached  the  upper  story  of 
the  kiosk ;  at  their  feet  they  saw  only 
the  still,  pale  faces  of  the  men  who  had 
been  ready  to  give  their  lives  for  each 
other. 

But  Cutter  had  gone  in  search  of  Ma- 
dame Patoff,  during  the  five  minutes 
which  had  sufficed  for  the  enacting  of 
this  scene.  He  had  found  her  where 
I  had  passed  her,  looking  up  with  a 
strange  smile  at  the  doomed  house. 

"  Paul  is  looking  for  you,"  said  the 
professor,  taking  her  arm  under  his. 
She  started,  and  trembled  violently. 

"  Paul  !  "  she  cried,  in  surprise. 
Then,  with  a  wild  laugh,  she  stared  into 
Cutter's  eyes.  He  had  heard  that  laugh 
many  a  time  in  his  experience,  and  he 
silently  tightened  his  grip  upon  her 
arm.  "  Paul !  "  she  repeated  wildly. 
"There  is  no  more  Paul,"  she  added, 
suddenly  lowering  her  voice,  and  speak- 
ing confidentially.  "Hermione  can 
marry  my  dear  Alexander  now.  There 
is  no  more  Paul.  You  do  not  know? 
It  was  so  quickly  done.  He  stayed  be- 
hind in  the  room,  and  I  locked  the  door, 
so  tight,  so  fast.  He  can  never  get  out. 
Ah !  "  she  screamed  all  at  once.  "  I 
am  so  glad !  Let  me  go  —  let  me 
go"- 

At  that  moment,  I  came  upon  them. 
Relinquishing  all  hopes  of  saving  the 
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house,  and  wondering  vaguely,  in  my 
confusion  of  mind,  why  nobody  had  come 
to  help  me,  I  called  my  two  men  off,  and 
was  going  to  see  what  had  become  of 
the  party.  I  found  Madame  Patoff  a 
raving  maniac,  struggling  in  the  gigantic 
hands  of  the  sturdy  scientist.  I  will 
not  dwell  upon  the  hideous  scene  which 
followed.  It  was  the  last  time  I  ever 
saw  her,  and  I  pray  that  I  may  never 
again  see  man  or  woman  in  such  a  con- 
dition. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  men  who  lay  by 
the  fountain  in  the  moonlight  showed 
signs  of  life.  Gregorios  first  came  to 
himself,  for  he  had  only  fainted.  He 
was  in  great  pain,  but  was  as  eager  as 
the  rest  to  restore  Paul  to  consciousness. 
Patoff  was  almost  asphyxiated  by  the 
smoke,  his  hair  and  eyebrows  and  mus- 
tache were  almost  burnt  off,  and  his 
right  hand  was  injured.  But  he  was 
alive,  and  at  last  he  opened  his  eyes. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  could  be 
helped  upon  his  feet.  Balsamides  was 
already  standing,  and  Paul  caught  at 
his  hand. 

"  Not  that  arm,"  said  Gregorios  calm- 
ly, holding  out  the  other.  In  his  fall 
he  had  broken  his  wrist. 

In  answer  to  my  cries,  the  two  Carvels 
left  the  injured  men  and  came  to  our 
assistance,  while  we  struggled  with  the 
mad  woman,  who  seemed  possessed  of 
the  strength  of  a  dozen  athletes.  Her- 
mione  was  left  by  the  fountain. 

"I  was  quite  sure  it  would  be  all 
right,"  said  Alexander  to  her,  presently. 
It  was  more  than  the  young  girl  could 
bear.  She  turned  upon  him  fiercely, 
and  her  beautiful  face  was  very  white. 

"  I  despise  you  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
That  was  all  she  said,  but  in  the  next 
moment  she  turned  and  threw  her  arms 
about  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed  his  burnt 
and  wounded  face  before  them  all. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  said,  for 
my  story  is  told  to  the  end.  When  I 
found  them  all  together,  Gregorios  took 


me  aside,  and  drew  a  crumpled  mass  of 
papers  from  his  pocket  with  his  unin- 
jured hand. 

"  I  stayed  behind  to  save  your  papers 
and  your  money,"  he  said,  quietly.  "  I 
have  seen  houses  burn  before,  and  there 
is  generally  no  time  to  be  lost." 

I  wonder  what  there  is  at  the  bottom 
of  that  man's  strange  nature.  Cold,  in- 
different, and  fatalistic,  apparently  one 
of  the  most  selfish  of  men,  he  neverthe- 
less seems  to  possess  somewhere  a  kind 
of  devoted  heroism,  an  untainted  qual- 
ity of  friendship,  only  too  rare  in  our 
day. 

Hermione  Carvel  is  to  be  married  to 
Paul  in  the  autumn,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Alexander,  who  has  re- 
joined his  regiment  in  St.  Petersburg, 
will  not  find  it  convenient  to  be  at  the 
wedding.  When  Balsamides  was  crying 
for  help  from  the  upper  window,  and 
when  Alexander  stood  quietly  by  Her- 
mione's  side  while  his  brother  faced  the 
danger,  the  die  was  cast,  and  she  saw 
what  a  wide  gulf  separated  the  two 
men,  and  she  knew  that  she  loved  the 
one,  and  hated  the  other  with  a  fierce 
hatred. 

Poor  Madame  Patoff  is  dead,  but  be- 
fore he  left  Constantinople  Professor 
Cutter  spent  half  an  hour  in  trying  to 
demonstrate  to  me  that  she  might  have 
been  cured  if  Hermione  had  married 
Alexander.  I  am  glad  he  is  gone,  for 
I  always  detested  his  theories. 

So  the  story  is  ended,  my  dear  friend ; 
and  if  it  is  told  badly,  it  is  my  fault, 
for  I  assure  you  that  I  never  in  my  life 
spent  so  exciting  a  year.  It  has  been  a 
long  tale,  too,  but  you  have  told  me  from 
time  to  time  that  you  were  interested 
in  it ;  and,  after  all,  a  tale  is  but  a  tale, 
and  is  a  very  different  affair  from  an 
artistically  constructed  drama,  in  which 
facts  have  to  be  softened,  so  as  not  to 
look  too  startling  in  print.  I  have 
given  you  facts,  and  if  you  ever  meet 
Gregorios  Balsamides  he  will  tell  you 
that  I  have  exaggerated  nothing.  More- 
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over,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  come  upon  the  spot  where  Gregorios 
visit  Santa  Sophia  during  the  last  nights  threatened  to  kill  Selim,  the  wicked 
of  Ramazdn,  you  will  understand  how  Lala,  on  that  bitter  March  night.  I 
Alexander  Patoff  disappeared;  and  if  dare  say,  also,  that  if  you  visit  any  of 
you  will  go  over  the  house  of  Laleli  these  places  by  chance  you  will  reinem- 
Khanum  Effendi,  which  is  now  to  be  ber  the  strange  scenes  they  have  wit- 
sold,  you  will  see  how  impossible  it  was  nessed,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  also  re- 
for  him  to  escape  from  such  a  place,  member  Paul  Griggs,  your  friend,  who 
In  the  garden  above  Mesar  Burnu  you  spun  you  this  yarn  because  you  asked 
will  see  the  heap  of  ashes  which  is  all  him  for  a  story,  when  he  was  riding 
that  remains  of  the  kiosk  where  I  gave  with  you  on  that  rainy  afternoon  last 
my  unlucky  tea-party  ;  and  if  you  will  month.  I  only  wish  you  knew  the 
turn  up  the  bridle-path  at  the  left  of  Carvels,  for  I  am  sure  you  would  like 
the  Belgrade  road,  a  hundred  yards  be-  them,  and  you  would  find  Chrysophrasia 
fore  you  reach  the  aqueduct,  you  will  very  amusing. 

F.  Marion  Crawford. 


OF  ONE  WHO  IS  DEAF. 

As  one  apart  in  mellow  shade, 

With  smiling  Sadness  she  doth  dwell; 
No  sounds  or  harsh  or  sweet  invade 

Her  ear's  unvibrant  shell. 

Yet  she,  on  lips  that  Love  hath  taught, 

Can  read  the  pantomimic  word ; 
With  sphery  search  that  fathoms  thought, 

It  seems  her  eyes  have  heard ! 

So  do  the  stars,  to  lonely  men 

Who  cross  some  vast  and  open  wild, 
Deepen  with  all-discerning  ken, 

Unswerving,  just,  yet  mild. 

Although  to  them  arrives  no  sound 

Of  all  that  fills  our  lower  night, 
They  probe  the  human  heart's  profound 

With  silent  shafts  of  light. 

Oh,  who  beneath  night's  searching  skies 

But  feels  his  inmost  being  known, 
Or  who  that  meets  her  star-pure  eyes 

But  his  unworth  must  own? 

Edith  M.  Thomas. 
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THE  SOUL  OF  THE   FAR  EAST. 


IV. 

RELIGION. 

IN  regard  to  their  religion,  nations, 
like  individuals,  seem  singularly  averse 
to  practicing  what  they  have  preached. 
Whether  it  is  that  his  self-constructed 
idols  prove  to  the  maker  too  suggestive 
of  his  own  intellectual  chisel  to  deceive 
him  for  long,  or  whether  sacred  soil, 
like  less  hallowed  ground,  becomes,  after 
a  time,  incapable  of  responding  to  re- 
peated sowings  of  the  same  seed,  certain 
it  is  that  in  spiritual  matters  most  peo- 
ples have  grown  out  of  conceit  with 
their  own  conceptions.  An  individual 
may  cling  with  a  certain  sentiment  to 
the  religion  of  his  mother,  but  nations 
have  shown  anything  but  a  foolish  fond- 
ness for  the  sacred  superstitions  of  their 
great-grandfathers.  To  the  charm  of 
creation  succeeds  invariably  the  bitter- 
sweet after-taste  of  criticism,  and  man 
would  not  be  the  progressive  animal  he 
is  if  he  long  remained  in  love  with  his 
own  productions. 

What  his  future  will  be  is  too  engross- 
ing a  subject,  and  one  too  deeply  shroud- 
ed in  mystery,  not  to  be  constantly  pic- 
tured anew.  No  wonder  that  the  con- 
sideration of  that  country  toward  which 
mankind  is  ever  being  hastened  should 
prove  as  absorbing  to  fancy  as  contem- 
plated earthly  journeys  proverbially  are. 
Few  people  but  have  laid  out  skeleton 
tours  through  its  ideal  regions,  and,  per- 
haps, as  in  the  mapping  beforehand  of 
merely  mundane  travels,  one  element  of 
attraction  has  always  consisted  in  the 
possible  revision  of  our  routes. 

Besides,  there  is  a  fascination  about 
the  foreign  merely  because  it  is  such. 
Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  views 
of  others,  and  never  more  so  than  when 
those  views  are  religious  visions.  An 


enthusiast  has  certainly  a  greater  chance 
of  being  taken  for  a  god  among  a  peo- 
ple who  do  not  know  him  intimately  as 
a  man.  So  with  his  doctrines.  The 
imported  is  apt  to  seem  more  important 
than  the  home-made ;  as  the  far-off  be- 
witches more  easily  than  the  near.  But 
just  as  castles  in  the  air  do  not  com- 
monly become  the  property  of  their 
builders,  so  mansions  in  the  skies  almost 
as  frequently  have  failed  of  being  direct- 
ly inherited.  Rather  strikingly  has  this 
been  the  case  with  what  are  to-day  the 
two  most  powerful  religions  of  the  world, 
—  Buddhism  and  Christianity.  Neither 
is  now  the  belief  of  its  founder's  people. 
What  was  Aryan  born  has  become  Tu- 
ranian bred,  and  what  was  Semitic  by 
conception  is  at  present  Aryan  by  adop- 
tion. The  possibilities  of  another's  here- 
after look  so  much  rosier  than  the  limi- 
tations of  one's  own  present ! 

Few  pastimes  are  more  delightful  than 
tossing  pebbles  into  some  still,  dark  pool, 
and  watching  the  waves  that  leap  in  an- 
swer, as  they  run  in  ever-widening  cir- 
cles to  the  shore.  Most  of  us  as  boys 
have  felt  its  fascination  second  only  to 
that  of  the  dotted  spiral  of  the  skipping 
stone,  a  fascination  not  outgrown  with 
years.  There  is  something  singularly 
attractive  in  the  subtle  force  that  sways 
each  particle,  and  is  then  insensibly  im- 
parted to  the  next,  a  motion  mysterious 
in  its  immateriality.  Some  such  plea- 
sure must  be  theirs  who  have  thrown 
their  thoughts  into  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  seen  them  spread  in  waves  of  feel- 
ing, whose  sphere  keeps  widening  as  it 
moves  on.  For  like  the  mobile  water 
is  the  mind  of  man,  —  quick  to  catch 
emotions,  quick  to  transmit  them.  Of  all 
waves  of  emotion,  this  is  not  the  least 
true  of  religious  ones  that,  starting  from 
their  birthplace,  pass  out  to  stir  others, 
who  have  but  humanity  in  common  with 
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those  who  professed  them  first.  Like 
the  waves  in  the  pool,  too,  they  leave 
their  original  converts  to  sink  back  again 
into  comparative  quiescence,  as  they  ad- 
vance to  throw  into  sudden  tremors 
hordes  of  outer  barbarians.  In  both  of 
the  great  religions  in  question  this  wave 
propagation  has  been  most  marked,  only 
the  direction  it  took  differed.  Chris- 
tianity went  westwards ;  Buddhism  tra- 
veled east.  Proselytes  in  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  Italy  find  counterparts  in 
Eastern  India,  Burmah,  and  Thibet. 
Gradually  the  taught  surpassed  their 
teachers  both  in  zeal  and  numbers.  Je- 
rusalem and  Benares  eventually  gave 
place  to  Rome  and  Lassa  as  sacerdotal 
centres.  Still  the  movement  journeyed 
on.  Popes  and  Lhamas  remained  where 
their  predecessors  had  founded  sees,  but 
the  tide  of  belief  surged  past  them  in  its 
irresistible  advance.  Farther  yet  from 
where  each  faith  began  are  to  be  found 
at  present  t'he  greater  part  of  its  adher- 
ents. The  home  that  the  Western  hem- 
isjJhere  seems  to  promise  to  the  one  the 
extreme  Orient  affords  the  other.  As 
Roman  Catholicism  looks  now  to  Amer- 
ica for  its  strength,  so  Buddhism  to-day 
finds  its  worshipers  principally  in  Japan. 
But  though  the  Japanese  may  be  said 
to  be  all  Buddhists,  Buddhist  is  by  no 
means  all  that  they  are.  At  the  time  of 
their  adoption  of  the  great  Indian  faith, 
the  Japanese  were  already  in  possession 
of  a  system  of  superstition  which  has 
held  its  own  to  this  day.  In  fact,  as 
the  state  religion  of  the  land,  it  has  just 
experienced  a  revival,  a  regal  vanizing 
of  its  old-time  energy,  at  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Satow  and  of  some  of  the  native  ar- 
chaeologists. Formerly  this  body  of  be- 
lief was  the  national  faith,  the  Mikado, 
the  direct  descendant  of  the  early  gods, 
being  its  head  on  earth.  His  reinstate- 
ment to  temporal  power  formed  a  very 
fitting  first  step  toward  reinvesting  the 
cult  with  its  pristine  prestige  :  a  curi- 
ous instance,  indeed,  of  a  religious  revi- 
val due  to  archaeological,  not  to  religious 


zeal,  and  to  foreign  more  than  to  native 
enthusiasm. 

This  cult  is  the  mythological  inher- 
itance of  the  whole  eastern  seaboard  of 
Asia,  from  Siam  to  Kamchatka.  In 
Japan  it  is  called  Shintoism.  The  word 
"  Shinto  "  means  literally  "  the  way  of 
the  gods,"  and  the  letter  of  its  name  is  a 
true  exponent  of  the  spirit  of  the  belief. 
For  its  scriptures  are  rather  an  itinerary 
of  the  gods'  lives  than  a  guide  to  that 
road  by  which  man  himself  may  attain 
to  immortality.  Thus  with  a  certain 
fitness  pilgrimages  are  its  most  noticea- 
ble rites.  One  cannot  journey  anywhere 
into  the  heart  of  Japan  without  meeting 
multitudes  of  these  pilgrims,  with  their 
neat  white  leggings  and  their  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  nor  rest  at  night  at  any 
inn  that  is  not  hung  with  countless  little 
banners  of  the  pilgrim  associations,  of 
which  they  all  are  members.  Being  a 
pilgrim  there  is  equivalent  to  being  a 
tourist  here,  only  that  to  the  excitement 
of  doing  the  country  is  added  a  sustain- 
ing sense  of  the  meritoriousness  of  the 
deed.  Oftener  than  not  his  objective 
point  is  the  summit  of  some  noted  moun- 
tain. For  peaks  are  peculiarly  sacred 
spots  in  the  Shinto  faith.  The  fact  is 
perhaps  an  expression  of  man's  instinc- 
tive desire  to  rise,  as  if  the  bodily  act  in 
some  wise  betokened  the  mental  action. 
The  shrine  in  so  exalted  a  position  is  of 
the  simplest :  a  rude  hut,  with  or  with- 
out the  only  distinctive  emblems  of  the 
cult,  a  mirror  typical  of  the  god  and  the 
pendent  gohei,  or  zigzag  strips  of  paper, 
permanent  votive  offerings  of  man.  As 
for  the  belief  itself,  it  is  but  the  deifica- 
tion of  those  natural  elements  which 
aboriginal  man  instinctively  wonders  at 
or  fears,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  thunder, 
the  lightning,  and  the  wind ;  all,  in  short, 
that  he  sees,  hears,  and  feels,  yet  cannot 
comprehend.  He  clothes  his  terrors 
with  forms  which  resemble  the  human, 
because  he  can  conceive  of  nothing  else 
that  could  cause  the  unexpected.  But 
the  awful  shapes  he  conjures  up  have 
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naught  in  common  with  himself.  They 
are  far  too  fearful  to  be  followed.  Their 
way  is  the  "  highway  of  the  gods,"  but 
no  Jacob's  ladder  for  wayward  man. 

In  this  externality  to  the  human  lies 
the  reason  that  Shintoism  and  Bud- 
dhism can  agree  so  well,  and  can  both 
join  with  Confucianism  in  helping  to 
form  that  happy  family  of  faiths  which  is 
so  singular  a  feature  of  Far  Eastern  reli- 
gious capability.  It  is  not  simply  that 
the  two  contrive  to  live  peaceably  to- 
gether. They  are  actually  both  of  them 
implicitly  believed  by  the  same  individ- 
ual. Millions  of  Japanese  are  good 
Buddhists  and  good  Shintoists  at  the 
same  time.  That  such  a  combination 
should  be  possible  is  due  to  the  essential 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  be- 
liefs. The  one  is  extrinsic,  the  other  in- 
trinsic, in  its  relations  to  the  human  soul. 
Shintoism  tells  man  but  little  about  him- 
self and  his  hereafter  ;  Buddhism,  little 
but  about  himself  and  what  he  may  be- 
come. In  examining  Far  Eastern  reli- 
gion, therefore,  for  personality,  or  the 
reverse,  we  may  dismiss  Shintoism  as 
having  no  particular  bearing  upon  the 
subject.  The  only  effect  it  has  is  indi- 
rect in  furthering  the  natural  propensity 
of  these  people  to  an  adoration  of  na- 
ture. 

In  Korea  and  in  China,  again,  Confu- 
cianism is  the  great  moral  law,  as  by  re- 
flection it  is  to  a  certain  extent  in  Japan. 
But  that  in  its  turn  may  be  omitted  in 
the  present  argument,  inasmuch  as  Con- 
fucius taught  confessedly  and  designedly 
only  a  system  of  morals,  and  religiously 
abstained  from  pronouncing  any  opinion 
whatever  upon  the  character  and  career 
of  the  human  soul. 

Taouism,  the  third  great  religion  of 
China,  resembles  Shintoism  to  this  ex- 
tent, that  it  is  a  body  of  superstition, 
and  not  a 'form  of  philosophy.  It  un- 
dertakes to  provide  nostrums  for  spirit- 
ual ills,  but  is  dumb  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  soul  for  which  it  professes  to 
prescribe.  Its  pills  are  to  be  swallowed 


unquestioningly  by  the  patient,  and  are 
warranted  to  cure ;  and  owing  to  the  two 
great  human  frailties,  fear  and  creduli- 
ty, its  practice  is  very  large.  Possess- 
ing, however,  no  philosophic  diploma,  it 
is  without  the  pale  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion. 

The  demon -worship  of  Korea  is  a 
mild  form  of  the  same  thing,  with  the 
hierarchy  left  out,  every  man  there  be- 
ing his  own  spiritual  adviser.  He  is 
born  with  an  innate  belief  in  spirits, 
whom  he  accordingly  propitiates  from 
time  to  time. 

We  come,  then,  by  elimination  to  a 
consideration  of  Buddhism,  the  great 
philosophic  faith  of  the  whole  Far  East. 

Not  uncommonly  in  the  courtyard  of 
a  Japanese  temple,  in  the  solemn  half- 
light  of  the  sombre  firs,  there  stands  a 
large  stone  basin,  cut  from  a  single  block, 
and  full  to  the  brim  with  water.  The 
trees,  the  basin,  and  a  few  stone  lanterns 
—  so  called  from  their  form,  and  not 
their  function,  for  they  have  votive  peb- 
bles where  we  should  look  for  wicks  — 
are  the  sole  occupants  of  the  place. 
Sheltered  from  the  wind,  withdrawn 
from  sound,  and  only  piously  approached 
by  man,  this  antechamber  of  the  god 
seems  the  very  abode  of  silence  and  rest. 
It  might  be  Nirvana  itself,  human  en- 
trance to  an  immortality  like  the  god's 
within,  so  peaceful,  so  pervasive,  is  its 
calm  ;  and  in  its  midst  is  the  moss-cov- 
ered monolith,  holding  in  its  embrace 
the  little  imprisoned  pool  of  water.  So 
still  is  the  spot  and  so  clear  the  liquid 
that  you  know  the  one  only  as  the  re- 
flection of  the  other.  Mirrored  in  its 
glassy  surface  appears  everything  around 
it.  As  you  peer  in,  far  down  you  see 
a  tiny  bit  of  sky,  as  deep  as  the  blue 
is  high  above,  across  which  slowly  sail 
the  passing  clouds ;  then  nearer  stand 
the  trees,  arching  overhead,  as  if  bend- 
ing to  catch  glimpses  of  themselves  in 
that  other  world  below ;  and  then  nearer 
yet  —  yourself. 

Emblem  of  the  spirit  of  man  is  this 
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little  pool  to  Far  Oriental  eyes.  Sub- 
tile as  the  soul  is  the  incomprehensible 
water ;  so  responsive  to  light  that  it 
remains  itself  invisible ;  so  clear  that 
it  seems  illusion  !  Though  portrayer  so 
perfect  of  forms  about  it,  all  we  know 
of  the  thing  itself  is  that  it  is.  Through 
none  of  the  five  senses  do  we  perceive  it. 
Neither  sight,  nor  hearing,  nor  taste, 
nor  smell,  nor  touch  can  tell  us  it  exists  ; 
we  feel  it  to  be  by  the  muscular  sense 
alone,  that  blind  and  dumb  analogue  for 
the  body  of  what  consciousness  is  for  the 
soul.  Only  when  disturbed,  troubled, 
does  the  water  itself  become  visible,  and 
then  it  is  but  the  surface  that  we  see. 
So  to  the  Far  Oriental  this  stiU  little 
lake  typifies  the  soul,  the  eventual  puri- 
fication of  his  own  ;  a  something  lost  in 
reflection,  self-effaced,  only  the  alter  ego 
of  the  outer  world. 

For  contemplation,  not  action,  is  the 
Far  Oriental's  idea  of  life.  The  repose 
of  self-adjustment  like  that  to  which  our 
whole  solar  system  is  slowly  tending  as 
its  death,  —  this  to  him  appears,  though 
frjpm  no  scientific  deduction,  the  end  of 
all  existence.  So  he  sits  and  ponders, 
abstractly,  vaguely,  upon  everything  in 
general,  —  synonym,  alas,  to  man's  finite 
mind,  for  nothing  in  particular,  —  till 
even  the  sense  of  self  seems  to  vanish, 
and  through  the  mistlike  portal  of  un- 
consciousness he  floats  out  into  the  vast 
indistinguishable  sameness  of  Nirvana's 
sea. 

At  first  sight  Buddhism  is  much  more 
like  Christianity  than  those  of  us  who 
stay  at  home  and  speculate  upon  it  com- 
monly appreciate.  As  a  system  of  phi- 
losophy it  sounds  exceedingly  foreign, 
but  it  looks  unexpectedly  familiar  as  a 
faith.  Indeed,  the  one  religion  might 
well  pass  for  the  counterfeit  presentment 
of  the  other.  It  so  struck  the  early  Cath- 
olic missionaries  that  they  felt  obliged 
to  explain  the  remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  two.  With  them  ingenuous 
surprise  instantly  begot  ingenious  sophis- 
try. Externally,  the  similarity  was  so 


exact  that  at  first  they  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  believe  that  the  Buddhist 
ceremonials  had  not  been  filched  bodily 
from  the  practices  of  the  true  faith. 
Finding,  however,  that  no  known  hu- 
man agency  had  acted  in  the  matter, 
they  bethought  them  of  introducing,  to 
account  for  things,  a  deus  ex  machina 
in  the  shape  of  the  devil.  They  were 
so  pleased  with  "this  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty that  they  imparted  it  at  once  with 
much  pride  to  the  natives.  You  have 
indeed  got,  they  graciously  if  somewhat 
gratuitously  informed  them,  the  outward 
semblance  of  the  true  faith,  but  you  are 
in  fact  the  miserable  victims  of  an  im- 
pious fraud.  Satan  has  stolen  the  in- 
signia of  divinity,  and  is  now  masquer- 
ading before  you  as  the  deity ;  your  god 
is  really  our  devil,  —  a  recognition  of 
antipodal  inversion  truly  worthy  the 
Jesuitical  mind  ! 

Perhaps  it  is  not  matter  for  great  sur- 
prise that  they  converted  but  few  of 
their  hearers.  The  suggestion  was  hard- 
ly so  diplomatic  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  so  generally  astute  a  body  ; 
for  it  could  not  make  much  difference 
what  the  all-presiding  deity  was  called, 
if  his  actions  were  the  same,  for  his 
motives  were  beyond  human  observa- 
tion. Besides,  the  bare  idea  of  a  foreign 
bogus  was  not  very  terrifying.  The 
Chinese  possessed  too  many  familiar 
devils  of  their  own.  But  there  was  an- 
other and  a  much  deeper  reason,  which 
we  shall  come  to  later,  why  Christianity 
made  but  little  headway  in  the  Far 
East. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  in  externals 
only  that  the  two  religions  are  alike.  If 
the  first  glance  at  them  awakens  that 
peculiar  sensation  which  most  of  us 
have  felt  at  some  time  or  other,  a  sense 
of  having  seen  all  this  before,  further 
scrutiny  reveals  a  deeper  agreement  than 
merely  in  appearances. 

In  passing  from  the  surface  into  the 
substance,  it  may  be  mentioned  inciden- 
tally that  .the  codes  of  morality  of  the 
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two  are  about  on  a  level.  I  say  inci- 
dentally, for  so  far  as  its  practice,  cer- 
tainly, is  concerned,  if  not  its  preaching, 
morality  has  no  more  intimate  connec- 
tion with  religion  than  it  has  with  art 
or  politics.  If  we  doubt  this,  we  have 
but  to  examine  the  facts.  Are  the  most 
religious  peoples  the  most  moral?  It 
needs  no  prolonged  investigation  to  con- 
vince us  that  they  are  not.  If  a  proof 
of  this  non  sequitur  were  required,  the 
matter  of  truth-telling  might  be  adduced 
in  point.  As  this  is  a  subject  upon 
which  a  slight  misconception  exists  in 
the  minds  of  some  evangelically  per- 
suaded persons,  and  because,  what  is 
more  generally  relevant,  the  presence  of 
this  quality,  honesty  in  word  and  deed, 
has  more  than  almost  any  other  one 
characteristic  helped  to  put  us  in  the 
van  of  the  world's  advance  to-day,  it 
may  not  unfittingly  be  cited  here. 

The  argument  in  the  case  may  be 
put  thus.  Have  specially  religious  races 
been  proportionally  truth-telling  ones  ? 
If  not,  has  there  been  any  other  cause 
at  work  in  the  development  of  man- 
kind tending  to  increase  veracity  ?  The 
answer  to  the  first  question  has  all  the 
simplicity  of  a  plain  negative.  No  such 
pleasing  concomitance  of  characteristics 
is  observable  to-day,  or  has  been  pre- 
sented in  the  past.  Permitting,  however, 
the  dead  past  to  bury  its  shortcomings  in 
oblivion,  let  us  look  at  the  world  as  we 
find  it.  We  observe,  then,  that  the  re- 
ligious spirit  is  quite  as  strong  in  Asia  as 
it  is  in  Europe  ;  if  anything,  that  at  the 
present  time  it  is  rather  stronger.  The 
average  Brahman,  Mahometan,  or  Bud- 
dhist is  quite  as  devout  as  the  ordinary 
Roman  Catholic  or  Presbyterian.  If  he 
is  somewhat  less  given  to  propagandism, 
he  is  not  a  whit  less  regardful  of  his  own 
salvation.  Yet  throughout  the  Orient 
truth  is  a  thing  unknown,  lies  of  courtesy 
being  de  rigueur  and  lies  of  convenience 
de  raison  ;  while  with  us,  fortunately, 
mendacity  is  generally  discredited.  But 
we  need  not  travel  so  far  for  proof.  The 


same  is  evident  in  less  antipodal  rela- 
tions. Have  the  least  religious  nations 
of  Europe  been  any  less  truthful  than 
the  most  bigoted  ?  Was  fanatic  Spain 
remarkable  for  veracity  ?  Was  Loyola  a 
gentleman  whose  assertions  carried  con- 
viction other  than  to  the  stake  ?  Were 
the  eminently  mundane  burghers  whom 
he  persecuted  noted  for  a  pious  superi- 
ority to  fact  ?  Or.  to  narrow  the  field 
still  further,  and  scan  the  circle  of  one's 
own  acquaintance,  are  the  most  believing 
individuals  among  them  worthy  of  the 
most  belief  ?  Assuredly  not. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  second  point. 
Has  there  been  any  influence  at  work  to 
differentiate  us  in  this  respect  from  Far 
Orientals  ?  There  has.  Two  separate 
causes,  in  fact,  have  conduced  to  the  same 
result.  The  one  is  the  development  of 
physical  science  ;  the  other,  the  exten- 
sion of  trade.  The  sole  object  of  science 
being  to  discover  truth,  truth-telling  is  a 
sine  qua  non  of  its  existence.  Profes- 
sionally, scientists  are  obliged  to  be  truth- 
ful. Aliter  of  a  Jesuit. 

So  long  as  science  was  of  the  closet, 
its  influence  upon  mankind  generally 
was  indirect  and  slight ;  but  so  soon  as 
it  proceeded  to  stalk  into  the  street  and 
earn  its  own  living,  its  veracious  charac- 
ter began  to  tell.  When  out  of  its  theo- 
ries sprang  inventions  and  discoveries 
that  revolutionized  every-day  affairs  and 
changed  the  very  face  of  things,  society 
insensibly  caught  its  spirit.  Man  awoke 
to  the  inestimable  value  of  exactness. 
From  scientists  proper,  the  spirit  filtered 
down  through  every  stratum  of  educa- 
tion, till  to-day  the  average  man  is  born 
exact  to  a  degree  which  his  forefathers 
never  dreamed  of  becoming.  To-day, 
as  a  rule,  'the  more  intelligent  the  in- 
dividual, the  more  truthful  he  is,  be- 
cause the  more  innately  exact  in  thought, 
and  thence  in  word  and  action.  With 
us,  to  lie  is  a  sign  of  a  want  of  clever- 
ness, not  of  an  excess  of  it. 

The  second  cause,  the  extension  of 
trade,  has  inculcated  the  same  regard 
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for  veracity  through  the  pocket.  For 
with  the  increase  of  business  transactions 
in  both  time  and  space,  the  telling  of 
the  truth  has  become  a  financial  necessity. 
Without  it,  trade  would  come  to  a  stand- 
still at  once.  Our  whole  mercantile  sys- 
tem, a  modern  piece  of  mechanism  un- 
known to*the  East  till  we  imported  it 
thither,  turns  on  an  implicit  belief  in 
the  word  of  one's  neighbor.  Our  legal 
safeguards  would  snap  like  red  tape 
were  the  great  bond  of  mutual  trust  once 
broken.  Western  civilization  has  to  be 
truthful,  or  perish. 

And  now  for  the  spirits  of  the  two 
beliefs. 

The  soul  of  any  religion  realizes  in 
one  respect  the  Brahman  idea  of  the  in- 
dividual soul  of  man,  namely,  that  it  ex- 
ists much  after  the  manner  of  an  onion, 
in  many  concentric  envelopes.  Man, 
they  tell  us,  is  composed  not  of  a  single 
body  simply,  but  as  it  were  of  several 
layers  of  body,  each  shell  respectively 
inclosing  another.  The  outermost  is  the 
merely  material  body,  of  which  we  are 
so* directly  cognizant.  This,  encases  a 
second,  more  spiritual,  but  yet  not  wholly 
free  from  earthly  affinities.  This  con- 
tains another,  still  more  refined  ;  till 
finally,  inside  of  all  is  that  immaterial 
something  which  they  conceive  to  con- 
stitute the  soul.  This  eventual  residu- 
um exemplifies  the  Franciscan  notion  of 
pure  substance,  for  it  is  a  thing  delight- 
fully devoid  of  any  attributes  whatever. 

We  may,  perhaps,  not  be  aware  of 
the  existence  of  such  an  elaborate  set  of 
encasings  to  our  own  heart  of  hearts, 
nor  of  a  something  so  very  indefinite 
within,  but  the  most  casual  glance  at 
any  religion  will  reveal  its  truth  as  re- 
gards the  soul  of  a  belief.  We  recog- 
nize the  fact  outwardly  in  the  buildings 
erected  to  celebrate  its  worship.  Not 
among  the  Jews  alone  was  the  holy  of 
holies  kept  veiled,  to  temper  the  divine 
radiance  to  man's  benighted  understand- 
ing. Nor  is  the  chancel-rail  of  Chris- 
tianity the  sole  survivor  of  the  more 


exclusive  barriers  of  olden  times,  even 
in  the  Western  world.  In  the  Far  East, 
where  difficulty  of  access  is  deemed  in- 
dispensable to  dignity,  the  material  ap- 
proaches are  still  manifold  and  impos- 
ing. Court  within  court,  building  after 
building,  isolate  the  shrine  itself  from 
the  profane  familiarity  of  the  passers- 
by.  But  though  the  material  encasings 
vary  in  number  and  in  exclusiveness, 
according  to  the  temperament  of  the  par- 
ticular race  concerned,  the  mental  enve- 
lopes exist,  and  must  exist,  in  both  hemi- 
spheres alike,  so  long  as  society  resem- 
bles the  crust  of  the  earth  on  which  it 
dwells,  —  a  crust  composed  of  strata  that 
grow  denser  as  one  descends.  What  is 
clear  to  those  on  top  seems  obscure  to 
those  below ;  what  are  weighty  argu- 
ments to  the  second  have  no  force  at  all 
upon  the  first.  There  must  necessarily 
be  grades  of  elevation  in  individual  be- 
liefs, suited  to  the  needs  and  cravings  of 
each  individual  soul.  A  creed  that  fills 
the  shallow  with  satisfaction  leaves  but 
an  aching  void  in  the  deep.  It  is  not 
of  the  slightest  consequence  how  the  be- 
lief  starts  ;  differentiated  it  is  bound  to 
become.  The  higher  minds  alone  can 
rest  content  with  abstract  imaginings ; 
the  lower  must  have  concrete  realities 
on  which  to  pin  their  faith.  With  them, 
inevitably,  ideals  degenerate  into  idols. 
In  all  religions  this  unavoidable  debase- 
ment has  taken  place.  The  Roman 
Catholic  who  prays  to  a  wooden  image 
of  Christ  is  not  one  whit  less  idola- 
trous than  the  Buddhist  who  worships 
a  bronze  statue  of  Amida  Butzu.  All 
that  the  common  people  are  capable  of 
seeing  is  the  soul-envelope,  for  the  soul 
itself  they  are  unable  to  appreciate. 
Spiritually  they  are  undiscerning,  be- 
cause imaginatively  they  are  blind. 

Now  the  grosser  soul-envelopes  of  the 
two  great  European  and  Asiatic  faiths, 
though  differing  in  detail,  are  in  general 
parallel  in  structure.  Each  boasts  its 
full  complement  of  saints,  whose  congru- 
ent catalogues  are  equally  wearisome  in 
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length.  Each  tells  its  circle  of  beads  to 
help  it  keep  count  of  similarly  endless 
prayers.  For  in  both,  in  the  popular 
estimation,  quantity  is  more  effective  to 
salvation  than  quality.  In  both  the  be- 
liever practically  pictures  his  heaven  for 
himself,  while  in  each  his  hell,  with  a 
vividness  that  does  like  credit  to  its  re- 
ligious imagination,  is  painted  for  him 
by  those  of  the  cult  who  are  themselves 
confident  of  escaping  it.  Into  the  lap 
of  each  mother  church  the  pious  be- 
liever drops  his  little  votive  offering  with 
the  same  affectionate  *zeal,  and  in  Asia, 
as  in  Europe,  the  mites  of  the  many 
make  the  might  of  the  mass. 

But  behind  all  this  is  the  religion  of 
the  few,  —  of  those  to  whom  sensuous 
forms  cannot  suffice  to  represent  super- 
sensuous  cravings;  whose  god  is  some- 
thing more  than  an  anthropomorphic 
creation  ;  to  whom  worship  means  not 
the  cramping  of  the  body,  but  the  expan- 
sion of  the  soul. 

The  rays  of  the  truth,  like  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  which  universally  seems  to  have 
been  man's  first  adoration,  have  two 
properties  equally  inherent  in  their  es- 
sence, warmth  and  light.  And  as  for 
the  life  of  all  things  on  this  globe  both 
attributes  of  sunshine  are  necessary,  so 
to  the  development  of  that  something 
which  constitutes  the  ego  both  qualities 
of  the  truth  are  vital.  We  sometimes 
speak  of  character  as  if  it  were  a  thing 
wholly  apart  from  mind,  but,  in  fact, 
the  two  things  are  so  interwoven  that  to 
perceive  the  right  course  is  the  strongest 
possible  of  incentives  to  pursue  it.  In 
the  end  the  two  are  one.  Now,  while 
clearness  of  head  is  all  important,  kind- 
ness of  heart  is  none  the  less  so.  The 
first,  perhaps,  is  more  needed  in  our 
dealings  with  ourselves,  the  second  in 
our  dealings  with  others.  For  dark  and 
dense  bodies  that  we  are,  we  can  radi- 
ate affection  much  more  effectively  than 
we  can  reflect  views. 

That  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  love 
needs  no  mention;  that  Buddhism  is 


equally  such  is  perhaps  not  so  generally 
appreciated.  But  just  as  the  gospel  of 
the  disciple  who  loved  and  was  loved  the 
most  begins  its  story  by  telling  us  of  the 
Light  that  came  into  the  world,  so  none 
the  less  surely  could  the  Light  of  Asia 
but  be  also  its  warmth.  Half  of  the 
teachings  of  Buddhism  are  spent  in  in- 
culcating charity.  Not  only  to  men  is 
man  enjoined  to  show  kindliness,  but  to 
all  other  animals  as  well.  The  people 
practice  what  their  scriptures  preach. 
The  effect  indirectly  on  the  condition  of 
the  brutes  is  almost  as  marked  as  its 
more  direct  effect  on  the  character  of 
mankind.  In  heart,  at  least,  Buddhism 
and  Christianity  are  very  close. 

But  here  the  two  paths  to  a  something 
beyond  an  earthly  life  diverge.  Up  to 
this  point  the  two  religions  are  alike, 
but  from  this  point  on  they  are  so  utter- 
ly unlike  that  the  very  similarity  of  all 
that  went  before  only  suffices  to  make 
of  the  second  the  weird,  life-counterfeit- 
ing shadow  of  the  first.  As  in  a  silhou- 
ette, externally  the  contours  are  all  there, 
but  within  is  one  vast  blank.  In  rela- 
tion to  one's  neighbor  the  two  beliefs 
are  kin,  but  as  regards  one's  self  as  far 
apart  as  the  west  is  from  the  east.  For 
here,  at  this  idea  of  self,  we  are  sudden- 
ly aware  of  standing  on  the  brink  of  a 
fathomless  abyss,  gazing  giddily  down 
into  that  great  gulf  which  divides  Bud- 
dhism from  Christianity.  We  cannot 
see  the  bottom.  It  is  a  separation  more 
profound  than  death  ;  it  seems  to  neces- 
sitate annihilation.  To  cross  it  we  must 
bury  in  its  depths  all  we  know  as  our- 
selves. 

Christianity  is  a  personal  religion ; 
Buddhism,  an  impersonal  one.  In  this 
fundamental  difference  lies  the  world- 
wide opposition  of  the  two  beliefs. 
Christianity  tells  us  to  purify  ourselves 
that  we"  may  enjoy  countless  aeons  of 
that  bettered  self  hereafter  ;  Buddhism 
would  have  us  purify  ourselves  that  we 
may  lose  all  sense  of  self  for  evermore. 

For  all  that  it  preaches  the  essential 
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vileness  of  the  natural  man,  Christianity 
is  a  gospel  of  optimism.  While  it  af- 
firms that  at  present  you  are  bad,  it  also 
affirms  that  this  depravity  is  no  intrinsic 
part  of  yourself.  It  unquestioningly  as- 
serts that  it  is  something  foreign  to  your 
true  being.  It  even  believes  that  in  a 
more  or  less  spiritual  manner  your  very 
body  will  survive.  It  essentially  clings 
to  the  ego.  What  it  inculcates  is  really 
present  endeavor  sanctioned  by  the  pros- 
pect of  future  bliss.  It  tacitly  takes 
for  granted  the  desirability  of  personal 
existence,  and  promises  the  certainty 
of  personal  immortality,  —  a  terror  to 
evil-doers,  and  a  sustaining  sense  of  com- 
ing unalloyed  happiness  to  the  good. 
Through  and  through  its  teachings  runs 
the  feeling  of  the  fullness  of  life,  that 
desire  which  will  not  die,  that  wish  of 
the  soul  which  beats  its  wings  against  its 
earthly  casement  in  its  longing  for  ex- 
pansion beyond  the  narrow  confines  of 
threescore  years  and  ten. 

Buddhism,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  cri 
du  cceur  of  pessimism.  This  life,  it 
says,  is  but  a  chain  of  sorrows.  To  mul- 
tiply days  is  only  to  multiply  evil. 
These  desires  that  urge  us  on  are  really 
cause  of  all  our  woe.  We  think  they 
are  ourselves.  We  are  mistaken.  They 
are  all  illusion,  and  we  are  victims  of  a 
mirage.  This  personality,  this  sense  of 
self,  is  a  cruel  deception  and  a  snare. 
Realize  once  the  true  soul  behind  it,  de- 
void of  attributes,  therefore  without  this 
capacity  for  suffering,  an  indivisible  part 
of  the  great  impersonal  soul  of  nature : 
then,  and  then  only,  will  you  have  found 
happiness  in  the  blissful  quiescence  of 
Nirvana. 

With  a  certain  poetic  appropriateness, 
misery  and  impersonality  were  both  pres- 
ent in  the  occasion  that  gave  the  belief 
birth.  Many  have  turned  to  the  conso-^ 
lations  of  religion  by  reason  of  their 
own  wretchedness  ;  Gautama  sought  it, 
touched  by  the  woes  of  others  whom,  in 
his  own  happy  life  journey,  he  chanced 
one  day  to  meet.  Shocked  by  the  sight 


of  human  disease,  old  age,  and  death, 
sad  facts  to  which  hitherto  he  had  been 
sedulously  kept  a  stranger,  he  renounced 
the  world  that  he  might  find  for  it  an 
escape  from  its  ills.  His  quest  for  man- 
kind was  immunity  from  suffering,  not 
the  active  enjoyment  of  life.  In  this 
negative  way  of  looking  at  happiness, 
he  acted  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of 
his  world.  For  the  doctrine  of  pessi- 
mism had  already  been  preached.  It 
underlay  the  whole  Brahman  philosophy, 
and  everybody  believed  it  implicitly. 
Already  the  East  looked  at  this  life  as 
an  evil,  and  had  affirmed  for  the  indi- 
vidual extinction  to  be  happier  than  ex- 
istence. The  wish  for  an  end  to  the 
ego,  the  hope  to  be  eventually  nothing, 
Gautama  accepted  for  a  truism  as  unde- 
niably as  the  Brahmans  did.  What  he 
denied  was  the  Brahman  prospectus  of 
the  way  to  reach  this  desirable  imper- 
sonal state.  That  road,  he  said,  could 
not  possibly  land  the  traveler  where  it 
professed,  since  it  began  wrong,  and 
ended  nowhere.  The  way,  he  asserted, 
is  within  you.  You  have  but  to  realize 
the  truth,  and  from  that  moment  you 
will  see  your  goal  and  the  road  that 
leads  there.  There  is  no  panacea  for 
human  ills,  of  external  application.  The 
Brahman  homoeopathic  treatment  of  sin 
is  folly.  The  slaughtering  of  men  and 
bulls  cannot  possibly  bring  life  to  the 
soul.  To  mortify  the  body  for  the  sins 
of  the  flesh  is  futile,  for  in  desire  alone 
lies  all  the  evil.  Quench  the  desire, 
and  then  the  deeds  will  die  of  inanition. 
Man  himself  is  sole  cause  of  his  own 
misery.  Get  rid,  said  the  Buddha,  of 
these  passions,  these  strivings  for  self, 
that  hold  the  true  soul  a  prisoner.  They 
have  to  do  with  things  which  we  know 
are  transitory  :  how  can  they  be  immor- 
tal themselves  ?  We  recognize  them  as 
subject  to  our  will;  they  are,  then,  not 
the  I. 

As  a  man,  he  taught,  becomes  con- 
scious that  he  himself  is  something  dis- 
tinct from  his  body,  so,  if  he  reflect  and 
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ponder,  he  will  come  to  see  that  in  like 
manner  his  appetites,  ambitions,  hopes, 
are  really  extrinsic  to  the  spirit  proper. 
Neither  heart  nor  head  is  truly  the  man, 
for  he  is  conscious  of  something  that 
stands  behind  both.  Behind  desire,  be- 
hind even  the  will,  lies  the  soul,  the  same 
for  all  men,  one  with  the  soul  of  the 
universe.  When  he  has  once  realized 
this  eternal  truth,  the  man  has  entered 
Nirvana.  For  Nirvana  is  not  an  ab- 
sorption of  the  individual  soul  into  the 
soul  of  all  things,  since  the  one  has  al- 
ways been  a  part  of  the  other.  Still 
less  is  it  utter  annihilation.  It  is  simply 
the  recognition  of  the  eternal  oneness  of 
the  two,  back  through  an  everlasting 
past  on  to  an  everlasting  future. 

Such  is  the  belief  which  the  Japanese 
adopted,  and  which  they  profess  to-day. 
Such  to  them  is  to  be  the  dawn  of  death's 
to-morrow ;  a  blessed  impersonal  immor- 
tality, in  which  all  sense  of  self,  illusion 
that  it  is,  shall  itself  have  ceased  to  be ; 
a  long  dreamless  sleep,  a  beatified  rest, 
which  no  awakening  shall  ever  disturb. 

Among  such  a  people  personal  Chris- 
tianity converts  but  few.  They  accept 
our  material  civilization,  but  they  reject 
our  creeds.  To  preach  a  prolongation 
of  life  appears  to  them  like  preaching 
an  extension  of  sorrow.  At  most,  Chris- 
tianity succeeds  but  in  making  them 
doubters  of  what  lies  beyond  this  life. 
But  though  professing  agnosticism  while 
they  live,  they  turn,  when  the  shadows 
of  death's  night  come  on,  to  the  bosom 
of  that  faith  which  teaches  that,  what- 
ever may  have  been  one's  earthly  share 
of  happiness,  "  't  is  something  better  not 
to  be." 

Strange  it  seems  at  first  that  they  who 
have  looked  so  long  to  the  rising  sun  for 
inspiration  should  be  they  who  live  only 
in  a  sort  of  lethargy  of  life,  while  those 
who  for  so  many  centuries  have  turned 
their  faces  steadily  to  the  fading  glory 
of  the  sunset  should  be  the  ones  who 
have  embodied  the  spirit  of  progress  of 
the  world.  Perhaps  the  light,  by  its  very 


rising,  checks  the  desire  to  pursue  ;  in  its 
setting  it  lures  one  on  to  follow. 

Though  this  religion  of  impersonality 
is  not  their  child,  it  is  their  choice. 
They  embraced  it  with  the  rest  that  In- 
dia taught  them,  centuries  ago.  But 
though  just  as  eager  to  learn  of  us  now 
as  of  India  then,  Christianity  fails  to 
commend  itself.  This  is  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Buddhist  missionaries  came 
by  invitation,  and  ours  do  not.  Nor  is 
it  due  to  any  want  of  personal  character 
in  these  latter,  but  simply  to  an  excess 
of  it  in  their  doctrines. 

For  the  Far  East  is  even  more  imper- 
sonal in  its  religion  than  are  those  from 
whom  it  came.  India  has  returned  again 
to  its  worship  of  Brahma,  which,  though 
impersonal  enough,  is  in  one  respect  less 
so  than  is  the  gospel  of  Gautama. 

Buddhism  bears  to  Brahmanism  some- 
thing like  the  relation  that  Protestantism 
does  to  Roman  Catholicism.  Both  bish- 
ops and  Brahmans  undertake  to  save  all 
who  shall  blindly  commit  themselves  to 
professional  guidance,  while  Buddhists 
and  Protestants  alike  believe  that  a 
man's  salvation  must  be  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  the  man  himself.  The 
result  is  that  in  the  matter  of  individu- 
ality the  two  reformed  beliefs  are  fur- 
ther apart  than  those  against  which  they 
severally  protested.  For  by  the  change 
the  personal  became  more  personal,  and 
the  impersonal  more  impersonal.  The 
Protestant,  from  having  tamely  allowed 
himself  to  be  led,  began  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  his  own  self  -  improvement ; 
while  the  Buddhistj  from  a  former  apa- 
thetic acquiescence  in  what  he  was  told, 
proceeded  to  work  energetically  towards 
self  -  obliteration.  Curious  labor  for  a 
mind,  that  of  devoting  all  its  strength 
to  the  thinking  itself  out  of  existence  ! 
Not  content  with  being  born  impersonal, 
a  Far  Oriental  is  constantly  striving  to 
make  himself  more  so. 

We  have  seen,  then,  how  in  trying  to 
understand  these  peoples  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  impersonality  in  each 
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of  those  three  expressions  of  the  human 
soul,  speech,  thought,  yearning.  We 
have  looked  at  them  from  a  psychical 
standpoint  rather  than  a  sociological  one. 
Instead  of  standing  as  foreigners  on  the 
threshold,  we  have  sought  to  see  the  soul 
of  their  civilization  as  it  lies  revealed  in 
its  more  direct  manifestations  of  itself. 
We  have  pushed  our  inquiry,  as  it  were, 
one  step  nearer  its  home.  Had  we  in 
place  of  this  examined  their  social  char- 
acteristics, we  should  have  met  with  a 
like  result.  Sociologically,  the  same  trait 
would  have  been  apparent  which  we 
have  exposed  in  this  perhaps  new  phase 
of  psychical  research.  We  should  have 
found  in  vogue  in  the  Far  East  a  sys- 
tem of  adoption  sufficient  of  itself  to 
prove  a  singular  disregard  of  individu- 
ality among  its  adherents.  We  should 
have  discovered  patriarchal  practices  of 
so  puerile  a  tendency  as  to  be  practi- 
cally impossible  to  a  people  really  grown 
up.  We  should  have  witnessed  a  want 
of  competition  in  all  the  affairs  of  life 
incompatible  with  a  pushing  develop- 
ment of  the  ego.  In  social  customs  as 
in  psychical  states,  impersonality  would 
have  furnished  the  key  to  comprehension. 
Now  what  does  this  strange  imperson- 
ality betoken  ?  Why  are  these  peoples 
so  different  from  us  in  this  most  funda- 
mental of  considerations  to  any  people, 
—  the  consideration  of  themselves  ? 
The  answer  leads  to  a  very  striking  con- 
clusion. 


V. 


IMAGINATION. 

Side  by  side,  in  every  one  of  us,  with 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  there  ex- 
ists another  instinct,  no  less  strong,  which 
we  may  call  the  instinct  of  individuality. 
With  the  same  innate  tenacity  with 
which  we  severally  cling  to  life  do  we 
hold  to  the  idea  of  our  own  identity. 
Sooner,  indeed,  would  we  forego  this 
earthly  existence  than  surrender  that 


something  we  know  as  self.  We  can 
conceive  of  courting  death ;  we  cannot 
imagine  so  much  as  exchanging  our  per- 
sonality for  another's,  still  less  of  aban- 
doning it  altogether.  Indeed,  the  second 
shrinking  is  really  the  quintessence  of 
the  first.  A  man,  all  the  more  so  as  he 
gets  older,  grows  to  regard  his  body  as, 
after  all,  separable  from  himself.  It  is 
the  soul's  covering,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  climatic  conditions  of  our  present 
existence,  and  without  which  we  could 
no  longer  live  here.  To  forego  it  does 
not  necessarily  negative,  as  far  as  we  yet 
know,  the  possibility  of  living  elsewhere. 
Some  more  congenial  tropic  may  be  the 
spirit  traveler's  fate.  But  to  give  up 
the  sense  of  self  seems  to  be  like  an  eter- 
nal farewell  to  the  soul.  The  Western 
mind  refuses  lodgment  to  the  thought. 

The  clinging  to  one's  own  identity, 
then,  is  now  an  instinct,  whatever  it  may 
originally  have  been.  It  is  a  something 
we  inherited  from  our  ancestors,  and 
which  we  shall  transmit,  more  or  less 
modified,  to  our  descendants.  How  far 
back  this  consciousness  has  been  felt 
passes  the  possibilities  of  history  to  de- 
termine, since  the  recording  of  it  followed, 
not  preceded,  the  fact.  The  Jews,  when 
they  undertook  to  trace  back  their  family 
tree  to  a  prehistoric  garden  of  Eden, 
mentioned  as  growing  there  two  other 
trees,  the  tree  of  life  and  the  tree  of 
knowledge.  Of  what  character  was  this 
knowledge  is  inf erable»from  the  increased 
self-consciousness  that  followed  the  par- 
taking of  it.  So  that,  if  we  please,  we 
may  attribute  directly  to  Eve's  indiscre- 
tion the  many  evils  of  our  morbid  self- 
consciousness  of  the  present  day.  But 
without  indulging  in  unchivalrous  reflec- 
tions, we  are  morally  certain  of  two 
things  :  first,  that  we  now  possess  the 
sense  of  individuality ;  and  secondly, 
that  we  are  extremely  loth  to  part  with 
it.  Contrasted  with  its  prevalence  here, 
the  want  of  it  in  Far  Eastern  Asia  may 
well  strike  us  as  suggestive.  For  mod- 
ern science  teaches  us  that  we  and  they 
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are  kin.  Our  common  humanity  estab- 
lishes a  relationship,  though  ethnology 
may  not  yet  have  discovered  the  exact 
steps  in  the  genealogy. 

What,  then,  does  so  fundamental  a  dis- 
similarity mean  ?  It  suggests,  I  think, 
a  very  pregnant  thought.  For  it  points 
to  the  importance  of  the  part  which  the 
principle  of  individuality  plays  in  the 
great  drama  daily  being  performed  be- 
fore our  eyes,  and  which  we  know  as 
evolution.  It  shows,  as  I  shall  hope  to 
prove,  that  individuality  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  development  of  mind  that 
the  differentiation  of  species  does  to  the 
evolution  of  organic  life;  that  the  de- 
gree of  individualization  of  a  people  is 
the  self-registered  measure  of  its  place 
in  the  great  march  of  mind. 

Cosmic  life,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  existence,  consists,  as  we  know,  in  a 
change  from  a  state  of  simple  homoge- 
neity to  one  of  complex  heterogeneity. 
Now  the  force  which  causes  this  change, 
the  life  principle  in  organic  things,  is  a 
subtle  something  which  we  call  sponta- 
neous variation. 

What  this  mysterious  impulse  is  lies 
beyond  our  recognition.  As  yet  the  ul- 
timates  of  everything  are  hidden  in  the 
womb  of  the  vast  unknown.  But  just 
as  in  the  life  of  a  child  we  can  see  the 
vital  force  and  predicate  its  action,  so 
with  our  great  cosmical  laws  we  can  say 
in  what  their  power  resides,  though  we 
know  not  really  what  they  are.  Whe- 
ther mind  be  but  another  kind  of  matter, 
or  whether  it  be  a  something  incompa- 
rable with  substance,  of  one  thing  we  are 
certain,  —  the  same  laws  of  heredity  gov- 
ern both.  A  like  chain  of  continuity 
leads  in  each  from  the  present  to  the  dim 
past,  a  line  we  can  follow  backwards  in 
investigation.  Now,  what  spontaneous 
variation  is  for  matter,  imagination  is  to 
mind.  Just  as  spontaneous  variation  is 
constantly  pushing  the  plant  or  the  ani- 
mal to  stretch  out,  as  a  vine  its  tendrils, 
in  all  directions,  while  natural  condi- 
tion! are  as  continually  exercising  over 


it  a  sort  of  pruning  power,  so  imagina- 
tion is  ever  at  work  urging  man's  mind 
out  and  on,  while  the  sentiment  of  the 
community,  commonly  called  common 
sense,  which  is  simply  the  aggregate  of 
the  mental  advances  of  the  average,  is 
as  steadily  tending  to  keep  it  at  its  own 
level.  The  environment  has  as  much  to 
do  with  shaping  the  development  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  Physical  in 
the  first,  it  is  both  physical  and  psychi- 
cal in  the  second.  But  in  both  it  is 
equally  only  a  constraining  condition, 
not  the  divine  impulse  itself.  Precisely, 
then,  as  in  organic  life  this  subtle  spirit, 
constantly  checked  here,  finds  a  way  to 
advance  there,  and  produces  in  conse- 
quence a  gradual  separation  into  species, 
which  grow  wider  with  time,  so  in  men- 
tal evolution  the  same  force,  for  the 
same  reasons,  tends  inevitably  to  an 
ever-increasing  individualization. 

But  here  a  very  pertinent  question 
suggests  itself.  Man  in  his  mind-devel- 
opment is  bound  to  become  more  and 
more  distinct  from  his  neighbor;  but 
does  such  distinction  imply  that  he  shall 
also  become  sensible  of  it  ?  Need  he, 
in  other  words,  grow  more  personal  as 
he  grows  more  individual  ?  The  answer 
is  that  the  two  things  are  really  one. 
Consciousness  is  the  necessary  attribute 
of  mental  action.  Not  only  is  it  the 
sole  way  we  have  of  knowing  mind ; 
without  it  there  would  be  no  mind  to 
know.  Not  to  be  conscious  of  one's 
self  is,  mentally  speaking,  not  to  be. 
Here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note 
the  relation  between  the  two  words 
"  individuality  "  and  "  personality."  By 
individuality  is  not  meant  simply  the 
isolation,  in  a  corporeal  casing,  of  a 
small  part  of  the  universal  soul  of  man- 
kind. For,  as  far  as  mind  goes,  this 
would  not  be  individuality  at  all,  but 
the  reverse.  By  individuality  we  mean 
that  bundle  of  ideas,  thoughts,  and  day- 
dreams which  constitutes  our  separate 
identity,  and  by  virtue  of  which  we  feel 
each  one  of  us  at  home  within  himself. 
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Now  personality  is  the  effect  of  this 
complex  entity  on  the  consciousness  of 
others,  while  a  sense  of  individuality  is 
the  man's  own  self -consciousness  of  his 
condition.  All  three  words  denote  sim- 
ply the  three  different  aspects  of  the 
same  thing,  according  as  we  regard  it 
from  an  intrinsic,  an  altruistic,  or  an 
egoistic  standpoint. 

This  psychological  fact,  that  mental 
progression  produces  increasing  individ- 
ualization,  is  what  Far  Eastern  civili- 
zation, taken  in  antithesis  to  our  own, 
reveals.  In  doing  this  it  explains  inci- 
dentally its  own  seeming  anomalies,  most 
unaccountable  of  which,  apparently,  is 
its  existence. 

We  have  seen  how  impressively  im- 
personal the  Far  East  is.  Now,  if  in- 
dividuality be  a  natural  measure  of  the 
height  of  civilization  which  a  race  has 
reached,  we  ought  to  find  among  these 
peoples  certain  other  characteristics  cor- 
roborative of  their  less  advanced  condi- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  if  imagination 
be  the  impelling  force  of  which  increase 
in  individuality  is  the  resulting  motion, 
that  quality  should  be  at  a  minimum 
there.  The  Far  Orientals  ought  to  be  a 
particularly  unimaginative  set  of  people. 
This  is  precisely  what  they  are.  Their 
lack  of  imagination  is  a  well-recognized 
fact.  It  has  been  observed  by  all  who 
have  been  brought  in  contact  with  them, 
by  merchants  quite  as  much  as  by  stu- 
dents. Aston,  in  one  of  his  pamphlets 
on  the  Altaic  tongues,  notes  an  instance 
of  their  matter-of-fact  way  of  looking  at 
things  which  is  so  much  to  the  point 
that  I  venture  to  reproduce  it  here.  He 
was  a  true  Chinaman,  he  says,  who, 
when  his  love-sick  master  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of 

"  That  orbed  maiden 

With  white  fires  laden 
Whom  mortals  call  the  moon," 

replied,  "My  thinkee  all  same  lamp 
pidgin."  A  lack  of  any  fanciful  ideas  is 
one  of  the  most  salient  traits  of  Far 
Eastern  races,  if  indeed  a  lack  of  any- 


thing can  properly  be  described  as  sa- 
lient. Originality  is  not  their  strong 
point.  Their  inventions,  though  full  of 
taste,  are  essentially  realistic.  Indirect- 
ly, their  want  of  imagination  betrays  it- 
self in  their  every-day  sayings  and  do- 
ings, and  more  directly  in  every  branch 
of  creative  work.  Their  entire  ignoring 
of  science  shows  this,  and,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  their  art, 
in  spite  of  its  luxuriance,  does  the  same. 
Contrary,  perhaps,  to  exogeric  ideas  on 
the  subject,  it  is  science,  rather  thari  art, 
that  demands  imagination  of  her  vota- 
ries. Not  that  art  may  not  involve  the 
quality  to  a  very  high  degree,  but  that  a 
high  degree  of  art  is  quite  compatible 
with  a  very  small  amount  of  imagina- 
tion. Take,  for  instance,  painting,  which 
among  the  so-called  higher  arts  is  the 
one  these  people  are  the  most  proficient 
in.  Now  painting  begins  its  career  in 
the  humble  character  of  copyist.  Sub- 
sequently it  rises  above  mere  servile  imi- 
tation. But  that  it  may  attain  a  high 
degree  of  excellence  for  itself  and  much 
distinction  for  its  professors  without  call- 
ing in  the  aid  of  imagination  is  evident 
enough  on  this  side  of  the  globe,  without 
going  to  the  other.  That  the  Chinese, 
and  later  the  Japanese,  have  accom- 
plished results  at  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  yet  live  to  marvel  is  due  to 
quite  another  quality,  —  taste.  But  taste 
or  delicacy  of  perception  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  imagination.  That 
the  senses  of  Far  Orientals  are  wonder- 
fully developed,  as  also  those  parts  of 
the  brain  that  directly  respond  to  them, 
is  beyond  question ;  but  such  sensitive- 
ness does  not  in  the  least  involve  the 
less  earth-tied  portions  of  the  intellect. 
A  peculiar  responsiveness  to  natural 
beauty,  a  sort  of  mental  agreement  with 
its  earthly  environment,  is  a  marked 
feature  of  the  Japanese  mind.  But  ap- 
preciation, however  intimate,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  originality.  The 
Far  Oriental  is  essentially  a  realist,  not 
an  idealist. 
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In  the  next  place,  if  the  evolving  force 
be  less  active  in  a  race,  three  results  will 
follow.  First,  of  course,  that  race  will 
not  have  advanced  so  far  as  others ; 
secondly,  its  rate  of  progress  will  be  less 
rapid ;  and  lastly,  its  members  will  all  be 
nearer  together,  just  as  shot  driven  from 
a  gun  with  a  smaller  charge  will  at  any 
observed  moment  be  more  bunched  to- 
gether, or  as  a  stream  in  falling  be- 
comes, as  its  speed  increases,  more  and 
more  scattered  into  drops.  All  three 
consequences  are  visible  in  these  peo- 
ples. The  first  result  hardly  needs  to 
be  proved  to  us  who  are  only  too  ready 
to  believe  it  without  proof.  It  is  a 
fact,  nevertheless.  We  are  further  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  than  they.  The 
second  effect  is  scarcely  less  patent. 
Chinese  conservatism  has  passed  into  a 
proverb.  Indeed,  in  the  Middle  King- 
dom the  pendulum  of  pulsation  long 
since  came  to  rest  at  the  medial  dead 
point.  The  Chinaman's  disinclination  to 
progress  is  something  more  than  mere 
vis  inertice  ;  it  has  grown  into  a  pas- 
sionate devotion  to  the  status  quo.  The 
Japanese  condition  of  affairs  is  rather 
different.  Their  tendency  to  stand  still 
is  of  the  purely  passive,  not  of  the  active 
kind.  Left  to  themselves,  they  are  con- 
servative enough,  but  they  instantly  copy 
a  more  advanced  civilization  the  mo- 
ment they  get  the  chance.  This  pro- 
clivity on  their  part  is  not  out  of  keep- 
ing with  our  theory.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  precisely  what  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected. For  we  see  the  very  same  ap- 
parent contradiction  in  characters  we  are 
thrown  with  every  day.  The  less  strong 
a  man's  personality,  the  more  prone  is 
he  to  adopt  the  ideas  of  others,  on  the 
same  general  principle  that  a  void  more 
easily  admits  a  foreign  body  than  does 
space  that  is  already  occupied,  or  as  a 
brilliant  color  produces  more  effect  on  a 
neutral  background  than  when  superim- 
posed upon  another  equally  brilliant  but 
different  tint. 

The  third  result,  the  remarkable  ho- 


mogeneity of  the  people,  is  not,  perhaps, 
so  universally  appreciated,  but  it  is 
equally  evident  on  inspection  and  quite 
as  weighty  in  proof.  Indeed,  the  word  is 
a  kind  of  charade  on  the  existent  state 
of  things.  For  the  difference  between 
the  extremes  of  mind-development  in 
Japan  is  far  less  than  with  us.  This 
lack  of  divergence  exists  not  simply  in 
certain  lines  of  thought,  but  in  all  those 
things  by  which  man  is  parted  from  the 
brutes.  In  intellect,  in  artistic  sensibil- 
ity, in  delicacy  of  perception,  it  is  the 
same  story.  The  fact  is  patent  histor- 
ically. The  men  whose  names  Japan 
reveres  are  much  less  removed  from 
the  common  herd  than  is  the  case  in 
any  Western  land.  It  has  been  so  from 
the  beginning.  Shakespeares  and  New- 
tons  have  never  existed  there.  Jap- 
anese humanity  is  not  the  soil  to  pro- 
duce them.  But  not  only  are  the  paths 
of  wisdom  untrod ;  the  purlieus  of  brutish 
ignorance  are  likewise  unfrequented. 
On  neither  side  of  the  medial  line  is  the 
departure  of  individuals  either  far  or 
frequent.  All  men  there  are  more  alike. 
Indeed,  the  place  would  seem  to  offer  a 
sort  of  forlorn  hope  for  disappointed  so- 
cialists. Though  religious  missionaries 
have  not  met  with  any  marked  success 
among  the  natives,  this  other  class  of  en- 
thusiastic disseminators  of  an  all-possess- 
ing belief  might  do  well  to  attempt  it. 
They  would  certainly  find  there  their 
best  field.  It  is  true,  human  opposition 
would  undoubtedly  wreck  the  undertak- 
ing, but  Nature,  at  least,  would  not  pre- 
sent quite  such  insuperable  obstacles  as 
she  wisely  does  with  us; 

The  individual's  mind  is,  as  it  were, 
an  isolated  bit  of  the  race  mind.  The 
same  set  of  traits  will  be  found  in  each. 
Mental  characteristics  there  are  a  sort  of 
common  property,  of  which  a  certain  un- 
differentiated  portion  is  indiscriminately 
allotted  to  every  man  at  birth.  One 
soul  resembles  another  so  much  that,  in 
view  of  the  patriarchal  system  under 
which  they  all  exist,  there  seems  to  the 
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stranger  a  peculiar  appropriateness  in  so 
strong  a  mental  family  likeness.  Some 
idea  of  how  little  one  man's  mind  differs 
from  his  neighbor's  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  while  a  common  coolie 
in  Japan  spends  his  spare  time  in  play- 
ing a  chess  twice  as  complicated  as  ours, 
.the  most  advanced  philosopher  is  still 
on  the  blissfully  ignorant  side  of  the 
pons  asinorum. 

Though  a  want  of  imagination  has 
been  the  cause  of  this  Far  Eastern  im- 
personality, the  environment  has  helped 
in  the  process.  These  people  have  trav- 
eled very  little.  A  race  differs  from 
an  individual  in  its  travels  in  one  re- 
spect, namely,  that  while  the  former  li ves 
off  the  country,  in  the  case  of  the  lat- 
ter it  is  the  country  that  lives  off  him. 
The  result  is  that,  while  the  individual 
reaps  cosmopolitanism  as  his  recompense, 
a  race  is  constantly  driven  in  upon  itself, 
in  its  struggle  for  existence,  and  becomes 
more  personal  as  the  outcome  of  the 
strife.  The  changed  conditions  under 
which  it  finds  itself  necessitate  mental 
ingenuity  to  adapt  them,  and  influence  it 
unconsciously.  To  see  how  potent  these 
influences  prove  we  have  but  to  look  at 
that  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  that  for 
so  long  now  has  stayed  at  home.  Des- 
titute of  stimulus  from  without,  the  Indo- 
Aryan  mind  turned  on  itself,  and  con- 
sumed in  metaphysics  the  imagination 
which  has  made  their  cousins  the  lead- 
ers in  the  world's  progress  to-day.  The 
inevitable  numbness  of  monotony  crept 
over  them.  The  deadly  sameness  of 
their  surroundings  began  to  tell.  The 
torpor  of  the  East,  like  some  paralyzing 
poison,  stole  into  their  souls,  and  they 
fell  asleep,  and  did  but  dream  in  the 
land  they  had  formerly  wrested  from 
its  possessors.  Their  birthright  passed 
into  the  West. 

That  travel  without  imagination  will 
not  produce  personality  the  Altaic  peo- 
ples abundantly  witness.  The  Huns,  the 
Turks,  and  the  Tartars  have  remained 


through  all  their  wanderings  nearly  as 
impersonal  as  when  they  set  out.  Both 
causes  combined  to  keep  the  Japanese, 
perhaps,  the  most  impersonal  of  all. 

One  thing,  then,  this  glance  at  Far 
Eastern  civilization  has  shown.  The 
soul  in  its  progress  through  this  world, 
at  least,  tends  inevitably  to  individualiza- 
tion.  Grand  as  is  the  great  conception 
of  Buddhism,  majestic  as  is  the  idea  of 
the  stately  rest  it  would  lead  us  to,  the 
road  here  below  is  not  one  the  life  of  the 
world  can  follow.  If  earthly  existence 
be  an  evil,  then  Buddhism  will  help  us 
ignore  it ;  but  if,  by  an  impulse  we  can- 
not explain,  we  instinctively  crave  activ- 
ity of  mind,  then  the  great  gospel  of 
Gautama  appeals  to  us  in  vain.  As  for 
Far  Orientals,  they  but  show  too  clearly 
the  reverse  of  the  medallion.  That  im- 
personality is  not  man's  earthly  goal 
they  unwittingly  bear  witness.  Artistic, 
attractive  people  that  they  are,  their  civil- 
ization is  like  their  tree  flowers,  beautiful 
blossoms  destined  never  to  bear  fruit. 

For  whatever  we  may  conceive  their 
impersonality  to  foretell  in  the  far  future 
of  another  life,  of  one  thing  we  may  be 
certain  :  its  immediate  effect  cannot  but 
be  annihilating.  If  they  continue  in 
their  old  course,  their  earthly  career  is 
closed.  Just  as  surely  as  morning  passes 
into  afternoon,  so  surely  are  these  races 
of  the  Far  East,  if  unchanged,  destined 
to  disappear  before  the  advancing  peoples 
of  the  West.  Vanish  they  will  off  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  leave  the  planet 
the  eventual  possession  of  the  dwellers 
in  the  day's  decline.  Unless  their  new- 
ly imported  ideas  really  take  root,  it  is 
from  this  whole  world  that  Japanese 
and  Koreans,  as  well  as  Chinese,  will 
inevitably  be  excluded.  Even  now  Nir- 
vana has  come  upon  them.  Already  it 
has  wrapped  Far  Eastern  Asia  as  with 
a  shroud  woven  of  the  peaceful,  death- 
like beauty  of  the  Land  of  the  Day's  Be- 
ginning and  the  Land  of  its  Morning 
Calm, 

Percival  Lowell, 
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AT  THE  FUNERAL  OF  A  MINOR  POET. 

[One  of  the  Bearers  soliloquizes.] 

WELL,  yes,  we  liked  his  verses,  thought  them  good, 
Quite  good,  indeed ;   perhaps  too  much  technique, 
Too  much  laborious  finish,  and  all  that. 
He  took  such  pains  !     But  then  he  scorned  to  write 
Long  odes  when  certain  tiresome  persons  died, 
And  gave  no  song  to  cattle-shows  and  fairs, 
And  so  was  not  a  poet  of  the  day  — 
A  twilight  poet,  groping  in  the  dusk, 
Belated,  with  the  great  ones  gone  ahead. 
This  we  may  say,  and  say  it  hand  on  heart  — 
Since  he  is  dead  —  he  had  a  certain  touch, 
A  touch  that 's  lacking.     We  've  no  verse  to-day, 
No  verse  to  speak  of  —  chiefly  triolets, 
And  smooth  fantastic  copies  of  Old  French. 
The  mighty  Zolaistic  Movement  now 
Engrosses  us  ;   we  paint  things  as  they  are 
(Or  as  we  think  they  are)  unflinchingly. 
Eve  with  her  foliage  was  over-dressed : 
The  rose  has  scent  and  thorn,  we  take  the  thorn; 
The  truest  art  is  to  leave  nothing  out 
Likely  to  prove  offensive.     Will  it  last? 
It  is  so  hard  to  know  what  thing  will  last 
There  's  Suckling's  lyric,  fresh  as  yesterday, 
And  there  's  Lovelace's  love-note  to  Althaea  — 
Too  much  technique,  too  much  high  finish,  and  yet  — 
They  have  outlasted  thrones  and  dynasties. 
These  Poets  are  so  odd !     You  bury  one 
With  all  his  music,  in  six  feet  of  earth, 
And  black  oblivion  shrouds  him :   presently, 
After  perhaps  a  hundred  years  or  so, 
The  world  is  suddenly  conscious  of  a  flower 
Sprung  from  the  mould  of  a  forgotten  grave. 
JTis  said  the  seeds  wrapt  up  among  the  balms 
And  hieroglyphics  of  Egyptian  kings 
Hold  strange  vitality,  and,  planted,  grow 
After  the  lapse  of  thrice  a  thousand  years. 
Some  day  —  who  knows  ?  —  some  unregarded  note 
Of  our  poor  friend  there  —  some  sweet  minor  chord 
That  failed  to  lure  our  more  accustomed  ear  — 
May  witch  the  fancy  of  an  unborn  age. 
Who  knows,  since  seeds  have  such  tenacity  ? 
Meanwhile,  he  's  dead,  with  scantiest  laurel  leaf 
And  little  of  our  Nineteenth  Century  gold. 
Well,  well,  poor  fellow!    let  us  bury  him. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 
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THAT  diligent  antiquary,  Mr.  John 
Nichols,  in  his  Royal  Progresses,  scraped 
together  all  the  entertaining  gossip  re- 
specting the  tours  through  their  king- 
dom of  her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  his  Majesty  James  I.  with  his  roy- 
al consort,  among  which  Progresses  and 
Public  Processions,  he  duly  advises  the 
reader,  "  are  interspersed  other  Solemni- 
ties, Public  Expenditures,  and  Remark- 
able Events,  etc.  ;  "  while  in  raking  after 
James  he  gathers  in  "  annotated  lists  of 
the  Peers,  Baronets,  and  Knights  who 
received  these  honors  during  the  Reign 
of  James  I."  He  did  not  find  a  loyal 
pleasure  in  performing  this  task  in  mem- 
ory of  that  Oliver  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  making  a  different  sort  of  progress 
through  the  kingdom,  and  scattered 
abroad  rather  than  gathered  in.  The 
big  volumes,  with  their  ample  margins 
and  general  air  of  sumptuous  royalty, 
may  have  answered  well  enough  for 
progresses  which  inevitably  suggest  a 
prodigious  amount  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing and  giving  of  presents,  followed  by 
an  exhaustion  all  along  the  line  of  the 
Solemnities,  but  the  trim  book  1  with  the 
familiar  winged  and  spectacled  urn  on  its 
side,  which  contains  the  Progress  of  the 
American  Autocrat  through  his  outlying 
provinces  of  England  and  Paris,  is  more 
to  our  mind. 

Readers  of  The  Atlantic  do  not  need 
to  be  furnished  with  copious  extracts 
from  this  book.  They  can  easily  turn 
to  those  parts  of  the  last  half  dozen 
numbers  whose  leaves  have  been  cut, 
and  find  their  favorite  passages  for  them- 
selves, though  in  the  carefully  revised 
book,  with  its  excellent  index,  they  will 
discover  some  extensions  of  initials  to 
their  full  value,  and  note  other  marks  of 

1  Our  Hundred  Days  in  Europe.  By  OLIVER 
WENDELL  HOLMES.  Boston  and  New  York : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1887. 


that  literary  conscience  which  refuses  to 
regard  the  magazine  form  as  final.  The 
book,  moreover,  permits  one  the  pleasure 
of  taking  in  at  a  more  rapid  glance  the 
features  of  a  Progress  which  appeals  to 
the  imagination  with  a  singular  force. 
Dr.  Holmes  is  so  friendly  a  figure  in  the 
eye  of  the  American  public  that  when 
he  refers  good-naturedly  to  "  the  reader 
who  glances  over  these  papers,  and,  find- 
ing them  too  full  of  small  details  and 
the  lesser  personal  matters  which  belong 
naturally  to  private  correspondences, 
turns  impatiently  from  them,"  every- 
body complacently  observes  to  himself, 
"  He  does  n't  mean  me."  The  kings  in 
Andersen's  tales  always  appear  to  be 
wearing  their  crowns  except  at  night, 
when  they  hang  them  on  the  nearest 
nail;  but  the  Autocrat  gives  one  the 
feeling  that  he  has  forgotten  to  put  his 
crown  on  at  all,  even  upon  occasion  of 
the  Solemnities  of  his  Progress. 

One  often  hears  the  idle  wish  that  it 
were  possible  to  come  back  to  this  little 
world  after  a  half  century's  absence,  in 
order  to  be  surprised  by  the  new  turn 
which  it  has  taken  on  its  axis,  as  if  the 
traveler  who  had  said  good-by  to  his 
friends  dozed  the  fifty  years  away  in  a 
dreamless  sleep.  But  there  are  advan- 
tages in  perspective  which  one  would 
fain  possess  himself  of,  and  the  reader 
of  this  book  laments  a  little  his  nearness 
to  it.  We  are  disposed  to  envy  our  pos- 
terity some  good  things,  and  among 
them  the  enjoyment  at  a  distance  of 
what  we  are  too  entangled  with  to  see 
in  epical  roundness.  For  example, 
what  a  capital  time  reviewers  and  liter- 
ary historians  will  have,  one  of  these 
days,  when  they  can  draw  their  lines 
from  a  long  base,  and  make  them  meet 
at  such  a  figure  as  Dr.  Holmes,  after 
fifty  years  of  resolute  home-keeping, 
upon  a  rapid  progress  through  the  cir- 
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cles  of  London  society.  What  queer 
readjustments  time  will  have  effected 
among  the  persons  in  the  peep-show  of 
Our  Hundred  Days  in  Europe !  Some 
will  have  been  thrust  forward,  some  will 
have  retired,  and  the  painstaking  editor 
of  the  day  will  have  to  manufacture 
footnotes  for  some  in  order  to  lift  them 
high  enough  to  be  seen  clearly. 

Meanwhile,  the  literary  student  of 
to-day  has  it  in  his  power  to  construct 
for  himself  the  striking  image  which 
this  book  suggests ;  to  note  the  contrasts 
not  only  between  the  England  which 
Dr.  Holmes  visited  in  his  youth  and  the 
England  which  he  played  with  in  his 
age,  but  between  the  unknown  medical 
student,  who  remembered  with  quaint 
precision  the  two  houses  at  which  he 
dined,  and  the  lettered  doctor,  who  could 
not  crowd  into  his  book  a  tithe  of  the 
personages  whom  he  honored  by  his 
company,  and  wore  out  a  sturdy  aman- 
uensis with  the  labor  of  declining  invi- 
tations. 

Especially  is  it  worth  while  to  note 
that  the  England  which  Dr.  Holmes  vis- 
ited was  that  which  he  knew  mainly 
through  literature.  The  references  to 
political  leaders  and  religious  activity 
are  slight  compared  with  those  to  his- 
toric and  literary  England.  Even  the 
doctor  comes  to  the  front  but  seldom. 
Everywhere  one  discerns  that  the  visitor 
has  drunk  deep  at  the  Pierian  spring ; 
it  is  the  return  of  the  native,  of  one  nur- 
tured on  English  poetry  and  on  the  mem- 
ory of  great  Englishmen. 

This  strong  sound  of  the  voice  of  lit- 
erature above  the  chatter  of  London 
drawing-rooms  recalls  one  to  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Holmes,  with  his  almost  boyish  en- 
tertainment at  the  great  show  which  dis- 
plays itself  for  him,  is  always  the  poet 


and  wit ;  retiring  now  and  then  into  the 
calm  of  poetic  contemplation,  or  flashing 
a  light  upon  this  or  that  object.  The 
reader,  almost  bewildered  by  the  rapid 
succession  of  dinners,  receptions,  hon- 
ors, crowds,  lays  aside  the  book  to  re- 
member such  moving  passages  as  that 
which  recites  the  lark  rising  and  sing- 
ing before  clouded  eye  to  dulled  ear ; 
such  still  hours  as  those  by  quiet  Bemer- 
ton  and  in  the  company  of  Tennyson ; 
the  revisiting  of  student  scenes  in  Paris ; 
the  visit  to  Windsor  Park  ;  and  then  the 
bright  comments  on  thermometrical  di- 
vergences, on  an  imaginary  tourist-party, 
on  the  advantages  which  Boston  has  to 
offer  to  its  good  children,  and  all  the 
other  bits  of  color  which  make  Dr. 
Holmes's  liveliness  something  more  than 
glow-worm  wit. 

As  we  intimated,  this  book  is  likely 
to  have  a  double  value.  It  will  give,  as 
it  has  already  given  in  its  earlier  form, 
great  entertainment  to  the  reader  who 
is  in  daily  communication  with  the  Eng- 
land which  it  instantaneously  photo- 
graphs. Later,  when  all  the  people  of 
the  book  are  stone  statues,  or  painted 
pictures,  or  possibly  only  initials  on  head- 
stones, the  progress  of  the  poet  will  it- 
self have  made  a  page  in  literary  his- 
tory, and  the  discontented  reader  who 
looks  wistf  ally  back  to  these  days  as  we 
wish  ourselves  back  at  Lamb's  suppers 
will  have  his  annotated  edition  of  Our 
Hundred  Days  in  Europe,  and  be  pay- 
ing handsome  prices  for  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition  uncut.  The  book  will  give 
that  phosphorescent  light  upon  persons 
and  places  which  the  genuine,  spontar 
neous  expression  of  notable  men  regard- 
ing their  own  day  and  generation  always 
holds,  unquenched  by  the  waters  of  ob- 
livion. 
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How  much  formal  biography  really 
adds  to  our  knowledge  of  a  great  lit- 
erary character  is  a  curious  question. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  modesty  nor  a  proud 
and  sensitive  reserve  that  urges  a  nature 
like  Hawthorne's  to  try  to  evade  the  bi- 
ographer ;  nor  does  mere  humbleness  of 
spirit  account  wholly  for  Thackeray's 
repeated  injunction  upon  his  heirs  not 
to  allow  the  public  to  view  his  private 
life.  Probably  every  man  of  literary 
genius  who  has  found  expression  for 
what  was  in  him  feels  that  his  true  self 
is  there  in  his  works,  and  that  in  his 
personal  life,  with  all  its  accidental  and 
eccentric  details,  the  circumstances  of 
his  position  and  the  varying  moods  of 
his  temperament  obscure  the  reality, 
and  are,  more  often  than  not,  mislead- 
ing. A  quarrel  that  was  but  an  inci- 
dent of  a  lifetime  becomes  a  long  epi- 
sode in  the  book  ;  a  scandal  that  quick- 
ly melted  away  comes  back  as  a  cloud 
not  to  be  dispersed  ;  an  irritable  letter, 
an  imprudent  witticism,  a  blunder  in 
some  fit  of  dullness,  a  piece  of  self-de- 
ception that  was  only  momentary,  and 
all  the  thousand  and  one  superficial  mat- 
ters that  fill  the  day  are  brought  into 
prominence,  as  if  they,  and  not  the  spirit 
that  underwent  these  crosses,  were  the 
life  itself.  But  the  real  man  is  in  his 
books.  One  knows  that  this  is  so  in 
Thackeray's  case.  The  personality  of 
the  author  is  so  blended  with  his  char- 
acters, and  makes  so  largely  the  main 
charm  of  his  style,  that  one  comes  to 
know  him  with  exceptional  nearness,  and 
to  feel  that  there  is  no  other  reason  to 
desire  a  formal  biography  of  him  than 
to  have  more  of  the  same  thing. 

In  reading  this  collection  of  Letters  1 
which  Thackeray  wrote  to  his  friends, 
the  Brookfields,  one  is  most  struck  by 

1  A  Collection  of  Letters  of  Thackeray.  1847- 
1855.  With  Portraits  and  Reproductions  of 


this  identity  of  the  man  and  the  author ; 
it  affords  a  most  startling  test  of  Thack- 
eray's sincerity.  Those  who  are  lovers 
of  his  works,  thoroughly  familiarized 
with  his  ways  of  looking  upon  the  world 
and  his  manner  of  treating  the  individ- 
uals who  compose  it,  experience  no  sur- 
prise at  this  ;  but  they  are  delighted  to 
hear  the  old  voice  speaking  again,  and 
pleased  to  have  his  qualities  brought  out 
in  this  private  correspondence  so  plainly 
that  no  one,  however  blind  to  his  real 
nature  in  his  novels,  can  fail  to  find  in 
the  writer  the  kindliness,  the  honesty, 
and  goodness  of  heart  which  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  all  his  great  achievements  in 
literature.  He  is  to  be  seen  here  as 
genuinely  as  Steele  in  those  letters  to 
his  wife,  which  are  as  charming  a  piece 
of  biography  as  English  literature  has  to 
show. 

The  collection  covers  eight  years  of 
Thackeray's  mature  life.  It  is  composed 
of  every-day  notes,  written  from  the  club 
or  his  lodgings  about  the  things  of  the 
hour ;  or  of  longer  letters  of  travel,  sent 
from  some  watering-place  on  the  Conti- 
nent, or  some  country  retreat  in  Eng- 
land, or  from  Paris,  whither  he  made 
frequent  excursions.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  entirely  personal,  and  describe 
what  happened  to  himself,  or  confide 
the  moods  that  visited  him ;  and,  too, 
they  are  especially  the  letters  of  a  novel- 
ist, —  the  world  that  he  sees  is  the  very 
same  that  he  writes  about.  One  may 
say  that  in  the  passages  concerning  per- 
sons we  read  his  novels  in  the  rough,  his 
notes  still  unelaborated ;  and  we  see 
quite  plainly  the  method  in  which  he 
worked  up  his  observations,  and  the  way 
in  which  life  reacted  upon  his  mind. 
Such  is  the  description  of  the  friend  of 
his  youth,  whom  a  score  of  years  before 
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he  thought  "  the  most  fascinating,  accom- 
plished, witty,  and  delightful  of  men :  " 
"  I  found  an  old  man  in  a  room  smell- 
ing of  brandy  and  water,  at  five  o'clock, 

at  ,  quite   the   same   man   that  I 

remember,  only  grown  coarser  and  stale 
somehow,  like  a  piece  of  goods  that  has 
been  hanging  up  in  a  shop  window. 
He  has  had  fifteen  years  of  a  vulgar 
wife,  very  much  brandy  and  water,  I 
should  think,  and  a  depressing  profes- 
sion ;  for  what  can  be  more  depressing 
than  a  long  course  of  hypocrisy  to  a  man 
of  no  small  sense  of  humor?  It  was  a 
painful  meeting.  We  tried  to  talk  un- 
reservedly, and  as  I  looked  at  his  face  I 
remembered  the  fellow  I  was  so  fond 
of.  ...  He  must  have  been  glad,  too, 
when  I  went  away,  and  I  dare  say  is 
more  scornful  about  me  than  I  about 
him.  I  used  to  worship  him  for  about 
six  months,  and  now  he  points  a  moral 
and  adorns  a  tale  such  as  it  is  in  Pen- 

dennis.  .  .  .  Poor  old  Harry !  and 

this  battered,  vulgar  man  was  my  idol 
of  youth." 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Thackeray's 
satire  is  not  merely  that  of  a  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  world,  not  hard,  and 
incisive,  and  sneering  only,  but  that  of 
a  man  who  in  his  youth  had  "  a  knack 
of  setting  up  idols  to  worship,"  and  in 
whom  acquaintance  with  the  world  was 
not  only  knowledge,  but  disappointment. 
Regret,  the  remembrance  of  better  things, 
is  one  of  the  colors  of  his  style ;  it  is 
"  the  principle  "  of  which  he  elsewhere 
speaks  as  based  "  on  the  eternal  data  of 
perennial  reminiscences." 

But  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  use 
these  Letters  for  the  purpose  of  analysis ; 
they  are  not  explanations,  but  further 
illustrations  of  the  man.  To  extract 
passages  is  easy,  but  one  cannot  give  a 
truthful  impression  of  the  whole  by  that 
method,  nor  is  there  any  way  of  stating 
the  character  of  them  comprehensively  ; 
their  charm  is  one  to  be  felt  only  at  first 
hand. 

A    particular    interest,   however,    at- 


taches to  the  half  dozen  paragraphs, 
scattered  through  the  volume,  in  which 
Thackeray  expresses  his  convictions 
upon  religious  topics.  It  is  a  very  sim- 
ple creed,  and  is  usually  brought  to  the 
surface  by  way  of  reaction  against  some 
irritating  doctrine  of  a  more  stalwart 
church  than  that  in  which  he  is  militant. 
A  sentence  or  two  may  not  be  out  of 
place  :  — 

"  The  light  upon  all  the  saints  in 
heaven  is  just  as  much,  and  no  more, 
God's  work  as  the  sun  which  shall  shine 
to-morrow  upon  this  infinitesimal  speck 
of  creation,  and  under  which  I  shall 
read,  please  God,  a  letter  from  my  kind- 
est lady  and  friend.  About  my  future 
state  I  don't  know  ;  I  leave  it  in  the  dis- 
posal of  the  awful  Father,  —  but  for  to- 
day I  thank  God  that  I  can  love  you, 
and  that  you  yonder,  and  others  besides, 
are  thinking  of  me  with  a  tender  regard. 
Hallelujah  may  be  greater  in  degree 
than  this,  but  not  in  kind,  and  countless 
ages  of  stars  may  be  blazing  infinitely, 
but  you  and  I  have  a  right  to  rejoice 
and  believe  in  our  little  part,  and  to 
trust  in  to-day  as  in  to-morrow.  .  .  . 
When  I  am  on  a  cloud  a -singing  or 
a-pot-boiling,  I  will  do  my  best ;  and  if 
you  are  ill,  you  can  have  consolation  ;  if 
you  have  disappointments,  you  can  in- 
vent fresh  sources  of  hope  and  pleasure. 
.  .  .  By  Jove  !  I  '11  admire,  if  I  can, 
the  wing  of  a  cock-sparrow  as  much  as 
the  pinion  of  an  archangel,  and  adore 
God,  the  Father  of  the  earth,  first ;  wait- 
ing for  the  completion  of  my  senses,  and 
the  fulfillment  of  his  intentions  towards 
me  afterwards  when  this  scene  closes 
over  us.  So,  when  Bullar  turns  up  his 
eye  to  the  ceiling,  I  '11  look  straight  at 
your  dear  kind  face  and  thank  God  for 
knowing  that,  my  dear  ;  and  though  my 
nose  is  a  broken  pitcher,  yet,  lo  and  be- 
hold, there  's  a  well  gushing  over  with 
kindness  in  my  heart,  where  my  dear 
lady  may  come  and  drink." 

All  this,  however,  one  can  read  in  the 
novels  as  plainly,  if  one  will,  and  per- 
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ceive  in  it  the  real  piety  toward  heaven 
and  brotherliness  toward  man  which  be- 
long to  a  large,  grateful,  and  honest 
heart,  much  perplexed  and  cast  down  be- 
fore the  gorgeous  presence  of  the  Church 
Established. 

But  why  go  on  to  detail  what  every 
one  interested  will  read  for  himself? 
The  little  satirical  vignettes,  ma  cousine 
at  Paris,  the  cavalier  lady  in  the  row, 
the  Continental  table  d'hote  where  he 
dined  like  "  an  ordinary  person,"  the 
French  plays  with  their  naughtinesses 
and  their  little  girls  singing  for  the  dra- 
goons. Jules  Janin,  the  Chinaman  kissing 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  that  "old 
boy's  "  great  surprise,  the  old  gentleman 
in  pantalets,  —  all  these  one  must  look 
at  for  himself.  The  unfailing  interest 
in  human  life,  especially  in  the  worldly 
stage,  and  in  little  else  besides ;  the  pre- 


occupation with  the  novels  in  hand,  and 
their  reality  to  the  author  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  life  he  has  lived ;  the  just 
eye  for  the  visible  weaknesses  of  mortals, 
and  the  charitableness  and  self-abase- 
ment of  him  who  recognized  it  all  as  of 
a  piece  with  his  own  humble  human  na- 
ture ;  the  constant  and  unwearied  loving- 
ness  of  the  man  whose  Lares  and  Pe- 
nates were  tenderness  and  humor ;  his 
generous  admiration,  —  these  belong  to 
his  personality,  and  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood except  in  their  concrete  expres- 
sion ;  and  the  whole  volume  which  con- 
tains these  things  must  be  read,  if  one 
would  understand.  It  is  in  no  sense 
a  life  of  Thackeray ;  it  is  a  better  thing, 
—  it  is  Thackeray  living ;  and  we  risk 
nothing  in  saying  it  will  hereafter  be 
reckoned  on  the  noble  list  as  one  of 
Thackeray's  best  books. 
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A  Delicate  E  have  received  the  fol- 
Busmess.  lowing  letter,  accompanied  by 
the  rather  perplexing  request  that  we 
should  "  forward  it "  to  its  proper  ad- 
dress. The  commission  is  altogether 
one  of  great  delicacy.  It  is  now  many 
years  since  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was 
collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Salem, 
and  though  we  individually  have  little 
doubt  as  to  his  present  environment, 
there  are  persons  —  chiefly  persons  men- 
tioned in  his  recently  published  letters 
and  diaries  —  who  would  not  take  our 
optimistic  view  of  the  matter.  Though, 
we  repeat,  we  are  quite  positive  touch- 
ing Mr.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  where- 
abouts, it  does  not  fall  in  with  our  incli- 
nation at  the  moment  to  deliver  the  let- 
ter in  proprid  persona,  nor  is  it  in  our 
power  to  transmit  it  to  him  by  mail. 
Owing  to  the  glaring  inefficiency  of  our 
temporary  and  corrupt  administration, 


no  post-office  has  been  established  in 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  district,  al- 
though his  sympathies  have  ever  been 
wholly  with  the  Democratic  party.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  and  with  an  in- 
definable trust  that  the  contents  of  this 
precious  epistle  will  in  some  inscrutable 
way  be  conveyed  to  his  intelligence,  we 
print  the  letter  here  :  — 

,  PA.,  October  6,  1887. 

MR.  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE, 
SALEM,  MASS. 

DEAR  SIR  :  We  propose  to  hold  a  Lit- 
erary Fair  to  get  money  for  our  Public 
School  Library. 

If  our  object  is  worthy  of  so  much 
attention  from  you,  please  place  your 
name  with  any  sentiment  you  feel  like 
expressing  on  the  enclosed  card  and  re- 
turn it  to  us. 

Your  works  are  very  popular  in  this 
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community  and  your  photograph  or  one 
of  your  books  coming  directly  from  you 
would  be  highly  appreciated  and  would 
aid  us  very  materially  but  we  feel  it 
would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  ask  so 
much  of  you.  Yours  truly 

Prin.  of  Pub.  Schools. 

The  little  town  of  -  — ,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  to  be  felicitated  on  having  its 
educational  system  under  the  eye  of  so 
alert  and  enterprising  a  gentleman. 
TheHistor-  -The  Icelandic  antiquary 
Svuriancf  Torfceus,  in  his  small  works 
Sagas.  Gronlandia  and  Vinlandia, 

published  in  the  Latin  in  1705,  first 
drew  the  attention  of  scholars  to  the  his- 
torical element  in  the  Vinland  Sagas; 
and  Rafn,  in  1837,  issued  an  edition  in 
the  original  Icelandic,  with  a  Latin 
translation.  The  Saga  of  Erik  the  Red 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  part 
written  either  during  the  lifetime  or 
shortly  after  the  death  of  men  who 
made  the  voyage  with  Leif  Erikson. 
The  Saga  of  Thorfinn  Karlsefne  was 
probably  first  recorded  by  his  grand- 
son, Bishop  Thorlak  Runolfson,  born  in 
1085.  The  most  recent  Scandinavian, 
English,  French,  and  German  scholar- 
ship accepts  with  the  older  antiquaries 
these  Vinland  Sagas  as  historical  nar- 
rative, with  no  scholar  qualified  to  pro- 
nounce a  critical  opinion  to  deny  this 
affirmation. 

The  Scalds  and  Saga-Men,  Icelanders, 
were  received  as  the  guests  and  equals 
of  kings,  and  they  spoke  in  its  greatest 
purity  the  Icelandic,  which  was  at  that 
early  period  the  court  language  in  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  England,  and 
at  Rouen.  They  preserved  the  tradi- 
tions and  events  of  note,  and  were  the 
living  books  or  registrars  to  be  referred 
to  in  any  case  of  law  and  property. 
They  were  men  of  prudence  and  safe 
counsel,  and  were  in  no  danger  of  moles- 
tation, in  those  rude  times,  when  on  their 
journeys. 

Leif  Erikson  and  Thorfinn  Karlsefne, 


both  Icelanders,  were  merchants.  To 
this  class,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies, belonged  the  noblest  men,  and 
they  made  all  the  voyages  of  trade  and 
discovery.  They  were  required  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  commerce, 
to  speak  Latin  and  Italian,  to  know  the 
places  and  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  —  they  had  no  compass,  —  and 
to  understand  navigation,  and  arithmeti- 
cal calculation.  It  was  also  demanded 
of  them  that  they  should  be  men  of  the 
strictest  integrity. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  within  sixty 
years  after  its  discovery  the  population 
of  Iceland  numbered  50,000,  principally 
by  immigration  from  Norway,  about  600 
miles  distant,  it  is  natural  that  after  the 
first  detailed  accounts  of  the  discovery 
only  a  mention  of  the  Vinland  voyages 
should  be  made,  as  were  those  to  Green- 
land ;  but  these  voyages  were  always 
counted  among  the  expeditions  consid- 
ered both  "  profitable  and  honorable," 
the  latter  because  of  the  risks  involved. 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Sagas  were  composed  for  the  men  who 
left  their  work  in  every  corner  of  Europe, 
not  as  destroyers  and  devastators,  but 
whose  language  and  laws  are  at  this  mo- 
ment important  elements  in  the  speech 
and  institutions  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Ice- 
landic literature  will  erelong  be  studied 
in  this  country  as  it  is  now  at  the  two 
English  universities.  At  the  period  of 
the  discovery  of  the  American  continent, 
the  Northmen  had  richer  fields  of  enter- 
prise than  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Rus- 
sia. Greece,  Palestine,  Sicily,  the  Coast 
of  Africa,  Southern  Italy,  France,  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  knew  them  as  conquerors, 
and  at  one  time  or  another  most  of  these 
countries  were  ruled  by  the  men  of  Scan- 
dinavia. It  is  not  unfit,  therefore,  that 
the  representation  of  Leif  Erikson,  Miss 
Whitney's  statue  in  Boston,  should  be 
that  of  a  man  of  both  physical  and  moral 
courage. 
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AU    Open     —  -^-  contributor,  who  has  had 
Letter    to     some  slight  —  and  only  slight 

Crayon  Bleu.  »  .        J 

—  acquaintance  with  the  blue 
pencil  of  the  proof-reader,  sends  the  fol- 
lowing amiable  remonstrance  touching 
his  severity.  We  ourselves  owe  him 
nothing  but  thanks.  When  he  insists 
too  strongly  on  excluding  the  duplicate 
word,  —  a  matter  of  no  moment,  —  we 
forgive  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  hundred 
times  he  has  saved  us  from  falling  into 
very  deep  verbal  pits.  We  are  far 
from  holding  that  "  a  quotation  slightly 
inexact  is  sometimes  rendered  more  tell- 
ing and  poignant,"  though  the  inexact 
quotation  instanced  by  the  contributor 
must  have  been  "  poignant "  enough  to 
the  quoter  when  he  discovered  its  —  in- 
exactness. He  would  have  been  prevent- 
ed from  committing  wholesale  homicide 
if  the  proof-reader  had  exercised  a  little 
more  of  that  patient  care  for  which  he 
is  now  reproached.  We  take  exception 
to  another  point  made  by  our  ingenious 
contributor,  whose  practice  is  happily 
finer  than  his  theory.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  write  carelessly  in  order  to  promote 
"  the  flexibility  of  the  language,"  it  oc- 
curs to  us  that  "  flexibility "  is  very 
dearly  paid  for  —  by  the  reader.  We 
have  noticed  that  certain  authors  have 
written  with  approximate  correctness 
without  becoming  either  purists  or  ped- 
ants. But  we  are  wrong  in  taking  our 
contributor  au  grand  serieux;  he  is 
slyly  heaping  the  most  delicate  flatteries 
on  Monsieur  Crayon  Bleu  :  — 

AUGUST  SIR,  —  By  the  consensus  of 
the  Club,  I  am  permitted  to  address  you 
a  letter  of  remonstrance  upon  a  subject 
whose  agitation  should,  in  my  judgment, 
result  to  the  advantage  both  of  profes- 
sional and  of  casual  litterateurs. 

Favored  as  you  are,  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing our  MSS.  (I  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
entire  literary  body),  whether  these  be 
in  prose  or  verse,  whether  designed  for 
periodical  or  book  issues,  your  Ceru- 


lean  Excellency  scarcely  needs  to  be  re- 
minded that  your  position  is  one  of  great 
privilege,  —  nothing  beneath  that  of 
king's  taster  ;  for  the  public  is  your 
king,  and  depends  upon  you  to  supply 
its  intellectual  sustenance,  trusting  you 
to  provide  that  which  shall  neither  poi- 
son nor  pall.  The  remonstrance  which 
we  desire  to  offer  is  based  upon  the 
known  fact  that  you,  as  purveyor  for 
the  king's  table,  are  far  too  fastidious, 
needlessly  circumspect.  In  what  re- 
spects, allow  me  to  particularize. 

In  the  work  which  we  writers  throw 
off  in  the  white  heat  of  inspiration,  it 
sometimes  chances  that  a  predicate 
(plural)  will  leave  its  subject  (singular) 
in  the  lurch.  You  must  be  aware  that 
we  stand  not  alone  in  this  petty  offense  ; 
the  great  masters  of  the  language  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  like  lapses, 
—  and  this  not  so  rarely  but  that  we  are 
kept  in  countenance.  Nevertheless,  you 
do  not  spare  to  brand  with  your  azure 
stigma  all  our  little  slips  by  the  way, 
whether  they  be  disagreeing  verb  and 
subject,  negatives  in  too  friendly  con- 
junction, or  merely  the  harmless  recur- 
rence of  buts,  yets,  ands,  thes,  or  other 
similar  prompt  monosyllables.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  too  scrupulous  correctness  in 
these  particulars  is  not  only  needless, 
but  is  even  of  positive  detriment  to  that 
public  for  whom  you  so  carefully  cater ; 
since  instead  of  promoting  the  flexibility 
of  the  language  by  admitting  examples  of 
graceful  license  in  good  writers,  —  con- 
temporary classics,  —  you,  by  restricting 
these,  do  but  encourage  the  race  of  pu- 
rists and  precisians,  ever  the  bane  of  a 
racy  and  idiomatic  style.  But  our  chief 
remonstrance  touches  other  more  serious 
matters.  How  is  it  that  you  have  con- 
ceived such  antipathy  against  the  choi- 
cest treasures  of  our  diction  that,  if  the 
same  specimen  occurs  upon  two  consecu- 
tive pages  of  our  manuscript,  down  falls 
your  obliterating  mace  upon  one  of  the 
offending  duplicates,  and  we  in  conse- 
quence are  obliged  to  search  our  jewel- 
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box  for  something  that  will  fill  out  the 
gap?  We  have  remarked  also  your 
extreme  aversion  for  fine  writing,  and 
especially  for  certain  adjectives.  You 
do  not  like  delectable,  quaint,  dainty, 
lush,  debonair,  and  you  offer  no  condi- 
tions to  eerie,  and  eldritch,  and  grew- 
some.  You  do  not  encourage  fine  writ- 
ing ;  permit  us  also  to  say  that  you 
evince  but  small  appreciation  for  humor- 
ous writing ;  else  why  do  our  keenest 
quips,  our  most  irresistible  jovialities, 
come  back  to  us,  struck  through  with 
the  indigo  barb  of  disapprobation  ? 

Above  all,  we  allege  that  you  hamper 
us,  quite  unnecessarily,  by  compelling 
verification  of  every  doubtful  quotation 
occurring  in  our  manuscripts.  If  the 
quotation  has  been  made  from  some  one 
of  the  ancients,  —  a  dead  language,  a 
dead  author,  —  to  whom  is  injury  done, 
if  the  text  is  not  quite  accurately  cited  ? 
Perhaps  the  public  is  no  more  au  fait 
in  its  Latin  and  Greek  than  we  are,  or 
than  was  one  William  Shakespeare. 
Moreover,  a  quotation  slightly  inexact 
is  sometimes  rendered  the  more  telling 
and  poignant.  Such  an  instance  we  re- 
call, where  the  inadvertence  of  the  writer, 
or  of  yourself,  dear  Crayon  Bleu,  —  or 
was  it  the  printer's  devil  ?  (a  blue  devil 
he !),  —  let  slip  into  type  the  following 
variant  of  Emerson's  The  Test :  — 
"I  hung  my  verses  in  the  wind. 

Time  and  tide  their  faults  may  find. 

All  were  winnowed  through  and  through, 

Five  lines  lasted  sound  and  true  ; 

Five  men  smelted  in  a  pot, 

Than  the  South  more  fierce  and  hot." 

Respectfully  submitted  by  a 

REM  ONSTR  ANT. 

A  Lucid  in-  —Some  months  ago,  at  a 
tervai.  session  of  the  Club,  I  had  oc- 
casion to  refer  passingly  to  certain  shrewd 
views  regarding  Providence,  held  by  an 
insane  woman  of  my  neighborhood. 
Lately  she  has  furnished  me  with  yet 
more  suggestive  matter  for  speculation, 
and  on  this  wise.  Her  mental  disorder  is 
subject  to  intervals  of  days,  and  some- 
times of  weeks,  of  sanity.  During  these 


periods  there  is  not  in  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood a  more  quiet,  homekeeping  body. 
But  on  the  return  of  her  affliction  she  is 
much  given  to  fantastic  apparel,  to  rov- 
ing about,  and  to  chatty  discourse.  In 
this  condition  she  recently  visited  me. 
On  my  inquiring,  soothingly,  as  to  the 
state  of  her  health,  she  replied  with 
jaunty  reassurance,  "  Oh,  don't  you  fret 
about  me  ;  I  'm  all  right.  You  know 
I  'm  a  little  out  sometimes,  and  then  my 
head  is  bad.  I  Ve  had  one  of  those 
spells,  but  I  Ve  got  over  it  now,  and  am 
just  as  pert  and  chipper  as  ever !  "  Her 
concluding  statement  I  could  not  doubt ; 
indeed,  her  face  beaming  with  smiles, 
her  bright  eye,  and  her  brisk  tones  might 
have  inveigled  a  stranger  to  credit  her 
entire  testimony.  She  soon  departed, 
but  not  so  the  train  of  reflections  her 
words  had  started.  Poor  soul !  I 
thought,  was  this  her  lucid  interval  ? 
And  were  those  times  in  which  we  ac- 
counted her  rational,  and  in  which  ap- 
peared an  unusually  retiring  and  self- 
contained  spirit,  now  presented  to  her 
mind  as  the  periods  of  mental  unsteadi- 
ness ?  Of  course  my  light-brained  neigh- 
bor was  in  error,  and  we  were  in  the 
right,  as  to  her  condition  on  these  oc- 
casions —  yet  —  and  here  I  fell  into  a 
limbo  of  confusing  speculation  on  the 
whole  subject  of  human  sanity  or  non- 
sanity. 

"  A  mad  world,  my  masters  !  "  Then 
who  shall  judge  when  its  lucid  intervals 
occur  ?  Who  knows  but  that  those  most 
specifically  accused  are  after  all  the  least 
topsy  -  turvy  at  the  cerebral  centre ! 
Why  did  some  ancient  peoples  hold  in 
religious  reverence  those  who  were  ad- 
judged insane  ?  Why  was  such  regard 
paid  to  the  ravings  of  the  pythoness  ? 
The  poet  —  why,  the  poet,  if  gray  au- 
thority does  not  err,  is  a  creature  futile 
by  himself,  potential  only  when  beside 
himself,  enjoying  a  lucid  interval  only 
when  the  fine  madness  is  on  ! 

In  my  reflections  on  the  question,  I 
could  but  recall  how  one  period  of  life 
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shifts  this  accusation  of  giddyhead  back 
from  itself  upon  another.  Is  youth  the 
lucid  interval?  Yes,  if  youth  be  al- 
lowed to  witness ;  no,  if  mature  years 
are  consulted.  But  youth  suspects  that 
middle  age  and  beyond  have  the  judg- 
ment and  temper  merely  mulled,  not 
mellowed.  To  bring  the  matter  home, 
I  reflected  that  there  were  acts  in  my 
life  that,  as  I  looked  back  upon  them, 
appeared  those  of  turbid  brainsickness, 
whimsical  folly  ;  and  yet  at  the  time  of 
their  commission  I  certainly  did  not 
question  my  sanity,  nor  did  any  friend 
suggest  the  advisability  of  a  strait- 
jacket,  or  even  of  a  special  custodian,  in 
my  case.  Strange  that  certain  proced- 
ures of  mine  which  had  once  seemed 
ordered  by  a  wise  dispassionateness  of 
temper  should  now  be  clearly  revealed 
as  the  effect  of  mere  torpid  fatuity ! 
Strange,  also,  that  conduct  which  had 
once  impressed  me  as  evidence  of  a 
glowing  impetuosity,  a  generous  sponta- 


neity, in  myself  should  now  show  like 
the  tumid  self-importance  and  vainglory 
of  some  magnifico  of  the  madhouse  it- 
self !  Had  I  been  somewhat  beside  my- 
self in  these  remembered  instances,  and 
was  my  present  attitude  of  severe  survey 
a  lucid  interval,  or  was  I,  perhaps,  still 
"  far  wide  "  ? 

In  sleep  none  ever  dreams  that  he  has 
lost  his  wits  or  become  a  bedlamite, 
however  his  waking  senses  advise  him 
of  extravagance  in  his  dream-conduct. 
To  liken  human  life  to  a  dream  would 
be  to  propound  no  startling  novelty  ;  but 
let  us  follow  up  the  suggestions  of  the 
analogy  :  since  no  one  in  dreams  doubts 
his  sanity,  so  we,  in  like  manner,  in  the 
great  dream  of  all,  suspect  not  ourselves 
of  aberrance.  What  if  we  but  flatter 
our  dreaming  souls  that  we  have  at  least 
gleams  of  right  reason  all  through  life  ? 
And  what  if  the  true  lucid  interval 
comes  only  after  the  "  fitful  fever  "  de- 
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Fiction.  A  Princess  of  Java,  a  Tale  of  the 
Far  East,  by  S.  J.  Higginson.  (Houghton.) 
Merely  to  lay  the  scene  of  a  novel  in  an  unfa- 
miliar region  does  not  insure  originality  or  at- 
tractiveness in  a  novel ;  but  Mrs.  Higginson, 
though  she  has  written  out  of  a  full  knowledge 
of  Java,  and  succeeds  in  transporting  the  read- 
er to  the  East  Indies,  uses  her  material  so 
skillfully  that  the  effect  is  very  bright  and 
novel.  The  mingling  of  races  does  not  shock 
the  reader,  partly,  perhaps,  because  the  Cau- 
casian element  is  chiefly  Dutch,  and  the  Dutch 
in  the  East  Indies  always  seem  half  natural- 
ized. There  is  a  good  deal  of  humor  in  the 
portraits  of  the  two  grandmothers  and  the  old 
Tamung'gung,  and  the  chase  of  the  runaways 
is  very  spirited.  The  reader  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  strangeness  of  the  East  Indian 
words  ;  let  him  imitate  the  wisdom  of  the  dar- 
ky when  he  came  upon  similar  difficulties  in 
Deuteronomy,  —  call  them  all  Moses,  and  let 
'em  go.  —  Run  Away  from  the  Dutch,  or  Bor- 
neo from  South  to  North,  by  M.  T.  H.  Pere- 


laer,  translated  by  Maurice  Blok,  and  adapted 
by  A.  P.  Mendes.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co )  Un- 
der the  form  of  a  story  of  adventure,  this 
book,  which  also  lays  open  the  East  Indies, 
gives  a  picture  of  life  in  Borneo  amid  the  per- 
ils of  the  interior  from  natives,  mosquitoes,  and 
other  wild  beasts.  There  is  not  the  art  that 
Mrs.  Higginson  shows,  and  it  is  in  effect  rather 
a  boy's  book  than  a  veritable  novel.  —  Love  and 
Theology,  by  Celia  Parker  Woolley.  (Tick- 
nor.)  A  young  man  brought  up  in  the  strait- 
est  sect  and  intended  for  the  ministry  becomes 
engaged  to  a  young  woman  similarly  brought 
up,  and  foreordained  to  be  a  minister's  wife. 
Theological  study  brings  about  a  change  in  the 
young  man's  views,  and  the  consistent  young 
woman  disentangles  herself  from  an  unholy 
alliance.  So  the  book  begins.  At  the  end  the 
two  have  married :  the  man  still  a  very  liberal 
preacher,  but  the  woman  permitting  her  love 
to  subordinate  her  theology.  It  is  not  wholly 
easy  to  accept  the  rather  weak  young  man  at 
the  beginning  as  the  ultimate  hero,  but  the  au- 
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thor  has  managed  to  keep  the  interest  up  to 
the  end,  and  to  make  the  relations  of  the  vari- 
ous people  reasonable.  There  is  no  little  skill 
in  characterization,  but  we  warn  readers  that 
the  material  out  of  which  the  story  is  hewn  is 
chiefly  theological  and  ecclesiastical.  The  re- 
lation of  the  Episcopal  rector  to  his  wife  is 
quite  entertainingly  described.  He  certainly 
is  very  much  married.  —  Button's  Inn,  by  Al- 
bion W.  Tourge*e  (Roberts),  is  a  novel  in  which 
Judge  Tourge'e  has  used  the  Mormon  delusion 
in  its  earlier  phases  as  the  occasion  for  tracing 
an  involved  web.  He  rightly  recognizes  that 
the  Mormonism  of  Smith  had  a  romantic  and 
poetic  element  in  it  quite  wanting  in  the  later 
development,  and  in  following  the  narrative 
the  reader  will  not  find  himself  facing  the  un- 
pleasant, sordid  features  of  a  wasted  faith,  as 
he  does  when  he  encounters  the  ordinary  Mor- 
mon novel.  —  The  Romance  of  the  Canoness, 
by  Paul  Heyse,  translated  by  J.  M.  Percival. 
(Appleton.)  Romantic  enough,  and  of  course 
interesting ;  the  situations  are  not  such  as  the 
realists  would  devise,  and  a  melancholy  air 
pervades  the  whole,  as  if  the  narrator  did 
not  quite  expect  to  be  believed,  but  it  is  con- 
ceived with  poetic  thought,  and  taken  as  a  lyric 
of  the  stage  is  not  without  a  certain  beauty.  — 
Thraldom,  by  Julian  Sturgis.  (Appleton.) 
The  thraldom  in  this  short  story  is  of  an  un- 
canny sort,  and  a  lover  comes  near  being  sepa- 
rated from  his  love  by  her  slipping  into  the 
power  of  a  new-style  witch ;  but  though  Mr. 
Sturgis  has  given  us  sturdy  Englishmen  and 
serpentine  tropical  people  for  contrasting  fig- 
ures, he  has  not  produced  more  than  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  real  horror.  We  think  he  can  be 
at  better  business  than  manufacturing  agonies. 
—  With  the  King  at  Oxford,  by  Rev.  A.  J. 
Church  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  is  not  so  simple 
a  tale  as  the  Children  of  the  New  Forest,  but  it 
enlists  the  interest  somewhat  in  the  same  way. 
Mr.  Church  has  taken  great  pains  with  the 
lifelikeness  of  his  story,  and  he  has  used  a 
moderate  tone  throughout,  which  comports 
with  the  scholarly  and  historic  mind.  —  An 
Operetta  in  Profile,  by  Czeika.  (Ticknor.) 
We  may  as  well  own  at  once,  before  we  are 
found  out,  that  we  don't  understand  this  book. 
It  is  a  piece  of  fooling,  but  even  fooling  should 
be,  if  not  obvious,  yet  amusing  on  the  surface. 
This  book  may  be  funny  in  its  depths,  but  our 
lead  brings  up  nothing  but  an  occasional  thin 
joke.  —  In  Ticknor 's  Paper  Series  a  new  num- 
ber is  E.  W.  Howe's  The  Story  of  a  Coun- 
try Town.  —  Recent  numbers  of  Harper's 
Franklin  Square  Library  are  Prison  Life  in 
Siberia,  by  Fedor  Dostoi'effsky,  translated^.' 
H.  Sutherland  Edwards,  and  In  Bad  Hands, 
and  other  Stories,  by  F.  W.  Robinson.  —  In 
The  Bee-Man  of  Orn,  and  other  Fanciful  Tales 
(Scribner's  Sons),  Mr.  Stockton  addresses  him- 


self to  his  younger  audience,  with  whom  he  is 
as  great  a  favorite  as  with  their  elders.  — 
Knickerbocker  Nuggets  is  the  title  given  to  a 
series  of  neatly  printed  and  tastefully  bound 
little  books  issued  by  the  Putnams.  The  vol- 
umes at  hand  contain  Gulliver's  Travels,  tales 
from  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  and  T.  L.  Pea- 
cock's stories  of  Headlong  Hall  and  Nightmare 
Abbey.  —  The  Revolution  in  Tanner's.Lane,  by 
Mark  Rutherford  (Putnams),  is  an  ill-construct- 
ed novel,  portions  of  which  are  written  with 
a  certain  kind  of  power.  Most  of  the  char- 
acters are  either  hanged  or  shot,  or  otherwise 
killed,  the  instant  they  become  interesting. 
The  second  half  of  the  story  has  little  or  no 
connection  with  the  first  part,  and  is  rather 
tough  reading.  —  The  Putnams  have  issued  a 
new  edition  of  Mayo's  ever-delightful  Kaloo- 
lah,  with  many  spirited  illustrations  by  Freder- 
icks. We  commend  the  book  to  old  and  new 
readers. 

Poetry.  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,  and  other 
Dramas,  by  Robert  Browning,  edited  by  W.  J. 
Rolfe  and  Heloise  E.  Hersey  (Harper  &  Bro- 
thers), is  an  excellent  companion  volume  to  the 
Select  Poems  of  Browning,  by  the  same  editors. 
The  present  collection  embraces,  in  addition  to 
the  initial  piece,  Colombe's  Birthday  and  A 
Soul's  Tragedy,  with  a  variety  of  critical  com- 
ment. Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett's  letter,  relating 
the  history  of  his  production  on  the  stage  of  A 
Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,  is  an  interesting  contri- 
bution to  the  matter  in  hand.  —  A  new  edition 
has  been  issued  of  The  Old  Garden,  an  I  other 
Verses,  by  Margaret  Deland  (Houghton),  with 
a  few  more  poems  than  the  first  edition  con- 
tained ;  but  the  same  pretty  exterior  remains, 
and  the  verses  which  at  first  sight  might  strike 
readers  as  quaint  fancies  and  the  pastime  of  a 
dilettante  prove  of  more  lasting  worth.  Their 
fragrance  is  not  evanescent.  It  returns  as  one 
makes  fresh  excursions.  —  Songs  of  New  Swe- 
den, and  other  Poems,  by  Arthur  Peterson, 
U.  S.  N.  (E.  Stanley  Hart  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia.) Carefully  written,  with  but  few  lapses 
into  the  cheap  commonplace,  these  poems  rare- 
ly rise  to  any  high  level,  and  sometimes  the 
passion  is  pretty  well  divorced  from  ideas,  as 
in  the  poem  Recognized.  —  Songs  and  Song 
Legends,  by  Edward  Lippitb  Fales.  (The 
Author,  St.  Paul,  Minn.)  Easy-going  verse,  flu- 
ent, decorous,  and  charged  with  some  personal 
feeling.  —  Wind  Flowers,  by  J.  Luella  Dowd 
Smith.  (C.  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago.)  Ar- 
ranged under  the  months  of  the  year,  and  in- 
cluding translations  from  the  German  as  well 
as  original  verse-  A  religious  vein  runs  through 
much  of  the  verse.-  —  The  Unseen  King,  and  oth- 
er Poems,  by  Caroline  Leslie  Field.  (Hough- 
ton.)  A  book  of  simple,  unpretentious  verses, 
with  a  refinement  about  them  which  disarms 
criticism. 
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